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A    WEST     HIGHLAND     OX- 

THK     PROPKRTY    OP    THB     OUKE    OF    8UTHBBLAND,  OP    DUNBOBIN    MAINS,  OOL8PIB» 

8UTRBBLANDSHIRB. 


ThU  oz,  bred  by  Dr.  GiUivrBy,  of  Barrd,  was 
five  years  and  eigbt  months  old  when  sent  to  the 
SauUi6eld  Club  Show  last  Christinas,  where  he 
took  the  first  prise  of  £30  as  the  best  beast  of  his 
dase,  and  the  Silver  Cup  of  £40  as  the  best  ox  or 
ttea  in  the  show.  As  we  wroteof  him  at  the  time, 
the  Duke's  ox  is  not  the  best  Highlander  we  ever 
saw,  if  perhaps  one  of  the  very  best  that  has  come 
out  of  late  years.  Sise  and  symmetry,  with  won- 
deifnl  depth  throagh  the  heart,  and  famously  let 
down  in  his  flanks  and  thif^hs,  a  sweet  head,  a 
noble  eye,  and  well-carried  boras,  with  a  red- 
brindled  coat  of  just  the  right  hue,  were  the  points 
which,  for  the  first  time  on  record,  secured  the 
duef  honour  for  a  beast  of  this  breed.  The 
Duke's  ox,  however,  was  somewhat  wanting  in  the 
proper  expansion  of  the  fore-quarter  and  rib«  while 
he  was  terribly  loose  in  his  touch,  and  the  award 
consequently  anything  but  one  way.  The  two  sets 
of  Judges,  in  fiuit,  ^i^ed  over  tiie  merits  of  the 
Highlander  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Devon,  and 
it  was  not  until  Mr.  Sanday  had  been  called  in  that 
a  dectnon  was  arrived  at,  and  this,  it  is  only  fak  to 
add,  was  by  no  means  supported  by  the  public 
generally. 

"^  The  Kyloes  or  West  HighUnd  cattle,"  says  Mr. 
WHson,  of  Edington  Mains,  ''are  widely  diffused 
over  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  but  are  found  in 
the  greatest  perfection  in  the  larger  Hebrides. 
Wdl-bred  oxen  of  this  breed,  when  of  mature 
growUi  and  in  good  condition,  exhibit  a  symmetry 
of  form  and  noUe  bearing  wl^h  are  unequalled  by 
any  caltle  in  the  kingdom.    Although  somewhat 


slow  in  arriving  at  maturity,  Uiey  are  contented  with 
Uie  coarsM  fare,  and  ultiinately  get  fiat,  where  tiie 
daintier  Shorthorns  oould  barely  exist.  Their  hardy 
constitution,  thick  mellow  hide,  and  shaggy  coat, 
peculiarly  adapt  them  for  a  cold  humid  climate  and 
coarse  pasturage.  Fewer  of  these  cattie  are  now 
reared  in  the  Highlands  than  formerly,  owing  to 
the  lesser  number  of  cottars  and  sniall  tenants, 
and  the  extension  of  sheep  husbandry.  Large 
herds  of  cows  are,  however,  kept  on  such  portions 
of  forms  as  are  unsuited  for  sheep-walk.  The 
milk  of  these  cows  is  very  rich;  but,  as  they  yield 
it  in  small  quantity  and  go  soon  dry,  they  are  un- 
suited for  the  dairy,  and  are  kept  almost  solely  for 
tiie  purpose  of  suckling  each  her  own  calf.  The 
calves  are  generally  housed  during  their  first 
winter,  but  after  that  tiiey  shift  for  tiiemselves  out 
of  doors  all  tiie  year  round.  Vast  droves  of  these 
cattie  are  annually  transferred  to  the  lowlands, 
where  they  are  in  request  for  their  serviceableness 
in  consuming  profitably  the  produce  of  coarse 
pastures  and  the  leavings  of  daintier  stock.  Those 
of  a  dun  or  tawny  colour  are  often  selected  for 
grasing  in  the  parks  of  tiie  aristocracy,  where  they 
look  quite  as  picturesque  as  the  deer  with  which 
they  are  associated.  Indeed,  they  strikingly  re- 
semble tiie  so-called  wild  cattle  that  are  carefully 
preserved  in  the  parks  of  several  of  our  nobility, 
and,  like  them,  areprobably  tiie  descendants  of  the 
cattie  of  the  ancient  Britons." 

A  fine  herd  of  West  Highlanders  has  long  been 
maintained  by  the  Dukes  of  Sntheriand,  at 
Dunrobin. 
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tLATE    II. 
A    RUSH    THROUGH    THE     RUSHES. 


A  jack  on  the  feed  will  be  recof^nised  and  appre- 
ciated by  every  one  who  has  looked  over  stream  or 
lake  when  the  tyrant  of  the  fresh  waters  is  ready 
for  a  snack.  See,  he  makes  a  sudden  foray  amongst 
a  shoal,  and  out  of  their  native  element  go  the 
whole  finny  tribe  to  avoid  the  rapacious  jaws  of 
their  ruthless  destrover.  But  mark  the  instinct  of 
the  smaller  fish :  they  throw  themselves  with  a 
summersault-like  spring,  'and  in  an  acrobatish 
fashion,  which  tends  to  bring  their  bodies  behind 
their  pursuer,  and  thus  he  will  have  to  curb  the 
velocity  of  his  progress  through  the  water  before 
he  can  turn,  ana  again  renursue  his  prey.  By  this 
exercise  of  tact  most  of  the  shoal  will  escape  :  but 
that  aldermanic  gentleman,  who  has  doubtless  oeen 
stufiing  to  repletion  upon  a  mixture  of  greaves  aud 
carrion  gen(les  from  the  hands  of  some  patient 
bottom  fisher,  has  but  a  small  chance  in  his 
plethoric  unwieldiness  to  get  away  from  that  fin« 
set  of  inward-directed  teeth.  Indeed,  the  look  of 
the  pike  in  the  engraving,  from  the  tip  of  his  under- 
jaw  to  the  end  of  his  tail,  is  all  certainty,  and  the 
eye  has  ahready  anticipated  the  treat  in  store  for  the 
stomach.  If  ever  the  fate  of  fish  was  decided,  it 
is  that  of  the  helpless  wretch,  but  now  over  the 
expectant  mouth  of  the  hungry  villain  beneath  it. 
Can  yoa  not  hear  the  snap  of  his  formidable  man- 
dibles ?— see  the  balf-poonder  crosswise,  secured 
M  between  a  couple  of  devilish  calipers,  and  before 
the  monster  has  scarcely  di8ai)peared  in  the  deeps, 
perceive  the  head  of  the  victim  cunningly  turned 
belly-ward,  and  rapidly  on  its  road  to  its  living 
tomb? 

The  incident  thus  pictorialljr  rendered  is^  how- 
ever, in  the  matter  of  the  flymg  fish,  as  bat  an 


episode  to  that  which  occurs  when  a  pike  is  first 
struck  by  the  angler,  and  makes  a  dash  across  river 
or  mere,  more  particularly  if  the  water  be  shallow. 
Then,  what  a  host  of  small  fry  dash  upwards  for 
dear  Ufe !  and  the  track  of  the  brute  can  be  only 
known  in  its  swiftness  by  this  silver  shower,  which 
indicates  the  exact  course  he  has  taken.  Many  a 
large  pike  owes  his  death  to  this  infallible  hint 
alone ;  for  it  is  sometimes  half  the  battle  to  know 
where  a  desperate  fish  has  gone  to,  especially  where 
weeds  and  snags  are  dominant. 

This  picture  is,  moreover,  suggestive  of  a 
fact  that  has  not  been  treated  upon  even  by 
naturalists  as  it  deserves,  but  which  there  is  little 
doubt  is  a  large  consideration  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  more  particularly  in  its  application  to  fish 
that  feed  npon  their  own  species.  The  young,  the 
healthy,  and  the  active  have  the  largest  chance 
awarded  to  them  of  an  escape  from  destruction ; 
while  the  sickly  and  the  old  are  more  likely,  if 
actual  site  does  not  protect  them,  to  fall  to  the 
sacrifice.  Indeed,  a  fish  in  perfect  fettle  is  not 
.altogether  so  acceptable  to  the  pike  tribe  as  one 
slightly  indisposed^that  an  invahd  roach  or  a  con- 
vakscent  gudgeon  has  more  charms  for  master 
jack  than  the  hale  and  robust.  That  there  is  a  mse 
order  in  this  arrangement  will  be  at  once  recog- 
nised. Fish,  if  allowed  to  die  and  decay,  would 
add  to  the  imparities  of  the  rerj  element  from 
which  the  scavenger  derives  both  his  existence  and 
his  comfort;  ana  then,  it  maybe,  the  cowardly 
tyrant  experiences  a  greater  ffout  in  the  destruction 
of  those  who  cannot  help  themselves,  like  many 
another  bally  in  a  difierent  element  one  might 
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When  pestilence  it  ravaf^ng  our  herds  (although  hap- 
pily, at  the  time  I  am  writing,  with  diminiahed  force),  we 
may,  perhaps,  useftdly  collect  together  some  of  the  leading 
Ibott  with  regard  to  the  present  as  well  as  the  former 
visitations  of  this  fiitsl  disorder.  Its  orig^  sad  symp- 
toms are  naturally  the  first  portions  of  the  inauiry. 

The  cattle  plague^  then,  is  described  by  Professor  Gam- 
gpee  in  his  elaborate  work  as  "  constantly  pervading  Rus- 
sia, and  es^iidly  steppe  lands,  being  a  specifie,  malig- 
nant,  and  highly -oontagions  fever,  known  to  us  only  as  the 
result  of  direct  or  in&ect  oommunication  fix>m  sick  to 
healthy  animals.  It  is  entirely  sui  gencrii,  and  never 
originates  spontaneously  beyond  the  Russian  frontiers, 
within  which  it  is  probuly  never  genented  di  novo,  but 
is  kept  up  by  constant  reproduction  after  the  manner  of 
other  contagious  maladies.  It  is  essentially  a  bovine 
£sease,  though  it  may  be  communicated  to  goats,  sheep, 
ftc.-— never,  however,  attacking  any  animal  more  than 
once.    It  is  characterized  by  a  period  of  incubation,  which 


does  not  exceed  ten  days ;  by  (ever  heat,  which  precedes  all 
other  symptoms ;  redness  of  all  the  mucous  membranes, 
seen  early,  and  in  a  marked  manner,  in  the  vagina  of 
oows ;  sometimes  delirium,  muscular  twitohings,  and  fever 
shivers;  discharges  fxfxm  the  eyea  and  nose;  normal 
secretions  checked  or  suppressed ;  abdominal  pain,  with 
constipation,  or  diarrhoea ;  scaly  eruption  on  the  back 
and  loins,  and  a  characteristic  eruption  on  the  inside  of 
the  thighis  and  on  the  mammee.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
eariy  putrefaction,  manifested  by  the  foetor  of  the  brwtb, 
and  discharges  and  emphvsematous  swellings  in  various 
parts  of  the  body  before  death :  after  death  rapid  decom- 
position sets  in.  The  m^ority  of  the  cattle  seized  with 
the  plague,  as  a  rule,  die  wherever  the  disease  appears, 
except  amongst  Russian  herds.  No  sneeifto  antidote  has 
been  discovered  for  its  poison.  And,  as  her  M^esty's 
Commisdoners,  who  have  recently  reported  onthepla^e, 
•  add — **  that  the  disease  is  contagious,  that  the  contsgiou 
is  extraordinarily  swift  and  subtie,  and  that  it  is  most 
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Jefltzttethe  in  its  effeets,  tKare  can  be  no  doubt  wbaierer. 
Tbe  manner  in  whidi  ithas  inread,  travelling  perceptibly 
for  the  nu)9t  part  in  the  track  of  animals  brongkt  from 
lome  coitre  of  infoetion,  and  establishing  a  new  eentre 
wboenr  it  baa  bean  solESBred  to  efiSsct  a  lodgment^-tbe 
TQj  diffiddfy  that  haa  often  been  fonnd,  even  where  the 
fiiet  of  infection  was  certain,  in  tracing  the  exact  means 
by  which  the  infection  was  conTcjed-^the  havoc  it  has 
made  in  open  pastnrea  not  less  thui  in  the  London  cow- 
sheds, and  against  whkh  fresh  air,  wholesome  food,  and 
eaicfiil  tending  sem  to  have  aflbrded  no  defienoe,  wonld 
be  quite  enooc^  to  establish  these  conclusions,  even  if  no 
h^  were  thrown  upon  them  by  past  history  or  the  ex- 
pomee  of  other  oovntries.  The  witnesses  examined  by 
the  Commiswoners,  even  those  who  beUeve  it  to  have 
been  ^ntaneonsly  generated  here,  acknowledge  it  to  be 
coata^ous,  and  (with  hardly  an  exception)  admit  that  it 
ii  new  in  Sng^d.*' 

It  is  not  the  first  time  by  several  that  this  dis- 
arda  has  spread  destruction  amid  our  herds.  We  find 
old  HoUin^ead  in  hia  chronicles  noticing  such  a  visita- 
tion more  than  five  centuries  since.  In  more  recent 
periods  it  was  in  England  about  the  year  1718.  In  this 
ease  its  eonrae  seemed  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  viz.,  travelling  to  us  firom  eastern  Europe.  It 
made  its  appearance  in  Hungary  about  the  year  1710, 
thence  it  progressed  by  D^atia  and  the  states  of 
Ve&iee,  throughout  Italy.  Then  crossing  the  Alpe^  it 
peaetrated  by  the  Tjtoi  throu^  Germany;  fhmi  the 
Gaman  States  it  pa»ed  into  I)enmark,  Sweden,  and 
En^and.  Tears  dansed  beforeit  disappeared.  It  showed 
itaof  again  in  17S0 ;  it  reappeared  then,  however,  with 
lesa  vidCence  than  on  previous  occasions.  In  1740,  how- 
ever, it  again  made  its  appearance  in  south-eastern  Europe, 
and  gradually  crossing  Uie  Continent,  spread  once  more 
ite  bimeful  idlnence  amid  our  herds.  It  is  now  that  we 
obtain  a  clear  description  of  the  disease,  and  the  regula- 
tions which  were  then  enforced  to  stay  its  progress,  and 
the  attemnta  that  were  made  to  discover  a  cure.  The 
history  of  that  visitation,  more  than  a  century  since, 
carionaly  harmonisea  with  that  of  the  prestet  time.  Lord 
Cal^cart  on  a  recent  occasion  odlected,  chiefly  from  the 
pa^es  of  the  OtntlemanU  Magazine,  from  the  years  1746 
to  1752,  the  following  instructive  notices  of  the  way  in 
whidi  our  fore&thers  regarded  the  outbreak : 

"In  Eebruary,  1746, .the  second  year  of  the  great 
pbgae.  Dr.  Brokleabr  wrote :  /  One  beast  goes,  aU  sooner 
or  later  go.    (The  j^agae)  will  probably  abate  in  a  short 

time As  an  exotic  plant  flourishes,  it  will  dwindle 

and  die.'  On  the  12th  of  BCaroh  an  Order  in  Council 
mif% :  '  If  not  timdy  prevented,  it  (the  plague)  will  end 
in  the  deatmotion  of  all  cattle.'  In  1747,  the  third  year 
of  the  graat  ^agoe,  the  Council  say  the  same  thing,  and 
eoi^latn  of  the  apathy  of  the  local  authorities,  and  again 
it  is  said  that  the  disease  has  fived  through  all  the  sea- 
sons. In  1748,  titt  foorih  yeSr  of  the  great  plague,  the 
disease  had  broken  out  afresh  in  several  pboes — ^tMis 
to  say,  it  had  ratnmed  to  several  places.  In  1749,^  the 
ttth  year  of  the  great  plagne,  it  is  '  all  over  Snglaad.' 
la  December  of  tibat  year  the  Council  sayt  'Itr^;es 
with  a  maligBity  and  vudenee  little"  short  of  the  first 
oathicak*'  In  1750,  the  nxth  year  of  the  great  plague, 
in  ^  mofith  of  Novembor,  it  is  recorded  that  the  justioas 
have  graat  diffieolty  in  enf<»reing  the  orders.  They  have 
^n  great  diflSenhy  from  gentlemen  who  hope  all  things, 
who  fcar  ill  things,  and  who  believe  all  things.  Bow 
civioos  ia  the  tendeney  of  history  to  rq^  itself  1  Grass  is 
rettiag  en  the  groond  for  want  of  mouths  to  eat  it.  No 
oaaw^b^hay:  thero  are  no  tents  ^staUs  are  fouled, 
aad  then  eomeatUa  •baenratiett, '  'TSs  a  great  rity  they 
ha^aot  killed  each  teasl.'  In  1751,  the  seventh  vear  of 
the  gnat  plagne,  thadiataM  showed.  itadfiaXoikahio^ 


Weatmorehmd,  Lancashire,  Wilts,  Monmouthshire,  Glou- 
cestershire, Dorset,  Bristol,  and  again  in  London,  as  wdl 
as  in  other  places.  In  1762,  the  eighth  year  of  the 
great  plague,  the  cat^  are  being  shot  by  order  of  (Quarter 
Sessions,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  county  stock  (or  rate) ; 
and  so  on  to  the  very  end.  And  at  the  very  end  is  this 
curious  and  suggestive  record :  '  A  never-lhiling  remedy 
has  been  discovered  by  E.  Venables  Vernon,  Esq." 

And  then,  adds  Lord  Cathcart :  "  We  come  now  to 
consider  the  next  point,  which  is  slaughter;  and  here 
again  I  must  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  0MiUiman*s  Magazine,  In  October,  1745, 
the^  said  the  disease  waa  incurable.  Again  it  was  said, 
'  Kill  diseased  beasts  immediately :  it  is  the  onlv  means 
of  preservatkm.'  In  November  they  say,  '  Killing  out 
is  geueraUy  aj^fnoved  of;'  and  I  observe  that  the  same 
arguments  were  used  then  aa  now  about  knocking  human 
pi^ents  on  the  head,  and  there  were  even  better  argu- 
ments than  are  now  used,  to  show  .that  the  disease  is  not 
infectious  or  contagious.  The  commission  for  Middlesex 
say :  *  If  any  person  reftises  to  have  his  sick  cows  killed 
and  buried,  in  hopes  they  may  recover  or  other  pretence, 
they  are  not  to  have  the  allowance.*  In  1747,  the  third 
year  of  the  great  plague,  experience  shows  that  nothing 
can  contribute  so  effectually  to  ^urevent  the  spreading  of 
the  disease  as  killing  the  ciitle  when  the  disease  first  ap- 
pears upon  them,  before  it  begins  to  be  infectious  and 
conununicates  itself  to  the  rest  of  the  herd — so  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  In  1760,  the  sixth  year  of  the  great 
plague,  it  is  observed  that  cattle  were  not  killed  soon 
enough  to  be  useful,  which  means,  for  the  killing  to  be 
useftu.  Then  Virpil  and  Columella  are  quoted  upon  the 
desirableness  of  killing  diseased  beasts ;  and  I  take  it  that 
fhun  Virgil  down  to  Professor  Simonds  all  the  great 
authorities  have  held  pretty  much  the  same  view  upon  that 
point.  In  the  same  year  were  isarecord  that  in  Quarter 
Sessions  in  Cheshire  it  was  observed  that  such  as  began 
to  kill  as  soon  as  the  distemper  appeared  lost  very  few, 
and  they  speak  of  the  wretched,  tragic  condition,  where 
fiedtii  is  put  in  medicines  and  letting  the  disease  take  its 
course.  In  the  records  of  the  same  (Quarter  Sessions 
thero  are  instances  of  success  in  slanghtermg  out,  in  many 
counties  and  places.  Then  it  is  said  about  killing,  again : 
'  Renrd  the  sound :  to  save  one  or  two  you  ride  many.' 
If  the  fermer  at  Elton  had  killed  his  cattle,  Cheshire 
might  have  been  saved  6,000  then  dead.'  Next  I  find 
this  question :  *  Do  you  think  thero  is  no  euro?'  The 
answer  is  '  None.  Everything  has  been  tried  in  vain ; 
some  remedies  appeared  at  first  to  answer,  but  on  fiirther 
trial  thev  fiuled.  My  own  cattle  I  would  kill  at  once 
rather  than  endanger  the  sound,  and  foul  my  premises 
and  fodder.'  To  the  question  what  richt  Government 
had  to  order  killing  ?  the  answer  is :  '  l£e  maxim  of  law 
that  a  man  may  not  do  with  his  own  that  which  will  hurt 
another'^.'  In  the  year  1762,  the  eighth  year  of  the 
great  plague,  the  disease,  as  aiJPCArs  by  orders  in  Sessions, 
waa  in  Somersetshiro,  where  20  cattle  were  shot  by  order 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  the  month  of  May.  These 
were  appraised  and  paid  for  out  of  the  county  stock. 
Thero  were  other  akughters  and  pavnwit  of  a  like  nature 
ordoed.  We  come  now  to  oonsider  the  subject  of  con- 
valescents. Public  opinion  at  first  was  alive  to  skn^ter- 
ing  out,  but  hardly  to  the  sUi^tering  of  convalescents. 
The  old  writers  at  the  time  of  the  great  plague  say,  doc- 
toring leads  to  the  spfead  of  the  disease.  Laneisi,  a  great 
Italian  writer  upon  this  sulnect,  says  that  cures  spread 
the  disease.  So  that  it  womd  seem  that  animals  which 
have  '  suffered  mapy  things  from  many  physicians'  gene- 
rally die  in  the  long  run.  I  eome  next  to  the  important 
ouestion  of  compensation.  If  there  is  to  be  curing  of 
oiseased  animals^ .  then  compensation  will  break  down ; 
because  the  very  object  of  compenoition  is  that  diseased 
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2,01«,606 

8,807,034 

818,855 

641,401 

566,954 

987,411 

2,107,288 

8,498,414 

10.982 

18.687 

6.222 

12.037 

8,946 

6,976 

liniAMdA  ahoold  be  akuglitered  as  toon  as  they  are  at- 
tacked. But  if  they  are  to  be  cored  and  doctored  and 
are  then  killed,  compensation  is  clearly  paid  for  no- 
thing.". 

YHien  we  proceed  to  examine  the  extent  of  the  deru- 
tation  already  committed  in  our  ishind  by  the  plagne,  we 
are  materially  aided  by  the  recent  Farliamentanr  returns 
(May,  1866).  From  this  ?aluable,  although  imperfect 
statement,  we  find  that  on  the  5th  of  March,  1806,  we 
possessed  about  the  foUowing  number  of  cattle : 

Cows.      Other  Cattle.      Total. 

England    1,290,629 

Wales   222,546 

Scotland  870.467 

Ireland. 1,886,176 

Isle  of  Man 7.765 

Clmnnel  Islands :  Jeney  5.815 

Guernsey.  &c 8,030 

Total  for  United  Kngdm.  8,286.808      5,080,652      8,816^960 

We  further  learn  that  these  cattle  were  distribnted  in  onr 
different  counties  on  the  5th  March,  and  died  np  to  the 
2l8t  of  Jlpn'l  1866,  by  the  atUck  of  the  disease,  at  the 
rate  per  cent,  which  will  be  fonnd  in  the  followine  table, 
the  percentage  being  computed  upon  the  estimated  ordin- 
ary stock ; 

No.  of  Losses 

EsQULSJ}.  Cattle.  percent. 

Bedford  25,618    1-70 

Berks 80.149     1-62 

8-62 

17-90 

84-28 

•69 

4r7B 

•90 

•09 


BnckinKham  ..-. 51.840 

Cambridge 31.781 

Chester  98,044 

ComwiOl 188.652 

Cumberland  109,225 

Derby 118.195 

Devon... 184^077 

Dorwt 70,002    -02 

Durham 52,322     -77 

Essex  (extra  Metropolitan)  ...      50,786    8-66 


12 

•61 

•88 

2-29 

11-80 


Gloucester 96,831 

5^^" 48,690 

Hereford... 65,184 

Hertford  (extra  Metropditan)  20,880 

Huntingdon   17,667 

Kent  (extra  Metropolitan)    . . .      50,885 2-63 

Jancaater   202,552    1-87 

■Leicester 89415     -37 

I^ooln  169.294    6-66 

Monmonth 86.735     .               .— 

Norfolk  92JiS6    ..'.'.'..'.    6-81 

Northamoton. 74^262    8*24 

NorthumoerUnd   78,481    .!!!!.!!!    1-16 

Nottin^uun  «7,165    .'!!    8*87 

2^^S^, 42,185    6-90 

Rutland 11,651     -16 

Salop 107,208    4-89 

SomerMt ;.....     173,547    -10 

St^oyd  107,298    8-26 

Suffolk 65,767    . 

Surrey  (extra  Metropolitan) . . .  22,087    . 

Sy«^.  , 74^670    ., 

Warwick    ,  67.249 

Westmoreland    55',328 

.VTilts „ 77,724 

Worcester  46  789 

f|?a-:::::::::}  <^^\ 


8*52 
5.04 
1.40 


York 


I  North  Riding  119,288  f* 

^  West  Biding    189,841  J 


.13 
.43 

6.30 


rFor  Connties  of  Eng.  3;269,247    400 

Total  i  »   *^*1~pI*^-  ^o^<*     37,787    .: 15-80 


1 


District 
En«l«d.... 8,307,034    4-14 


Wales. 

Anglesea 

BreeoB 

Cardigan 

Carmarthwi 


No.  of 
Cattle. 
85,427 
29,604 
47,884 
84,106 


Losses 

per  cmt. 


Camanron 44,072 

Denbigh 46,695    716 

Hint  19,883    14-64 

GUmorgan „.  46,911     — 

Merioneth  38,348    — 

Montgomery 58,628    — 

Ptombroke  68,842    — 

Badnor  28,006  ' — 

Total  tor  Wales 541.401    1-23 

SCOTLAKO. 

Aberdeen   188,461 

Argyle 57,881 

Ayr 75,544 

Banff 86,542 

Berwick 16,192 

Bute   8,252 

Caithness   19,999 

Clackmannan 2,104 

Dumbarton 10,564 

Dumfries 44,364 

Edinburgh 18,013 

Elgin,  or  Moray 20,406 

Kfe 27,297 

Forfar 28,645 

Haddington    9,659 

luTemess   45,884 

Kineardine 21.529 

Kinross  4.028 

Kirkcudbri^"!.!!!!..'.'.!!'.!!!.!  84i658 

Lanark  56.206 

Linlithgow 8,029 

Nairn 5,282 

Orkney  and  Shetland 48.308 

Peebles   5,970 

Perth 66J50 

Benfrew 21^18 

Boss  and  Cromarty   36,109 

Boxburgh  16.084 

Selkirk 2,027 

StirUng  21,396 

Sutherland 11,202 

Wigtown    85,708 

Total  for  Scotland 987,411 


-27 
102 
1-54 


11-64 
6-96 
1-59 
7-64 

12-28 

25-20 

5-02 

7-44 

14-38 

•10 

7-40 

800 


•08 
641 
2*86 

•73 
1132 


...     3-48 

Total  for  Great  Britain 4,785,846 868 

In  examining  these  returns  with  a  map  of  England 
before  ns,  we  seem  to  find  that  the  disease  generally  tra- 
yelled  across  onr  island  from  the  east  towtfds  the  west, 
that  it  was  the  least  destmotiTe  in  the  Kne  it  followed  in 
the  southern  connties,  and  that  ita  Timlence  diminished 
as  it  travelled  towards  the  west.  For  instanoe-— the  loss 
amount  the  cattle  in  Kent  was  2*68  per  cent. ;  this 
diminished  to  1*40  in  Sussex,  to  0*61  in  Hampahire.  to 
018  in  Wiltshire,  and  to  0*02  in  Dorsetshire.  It  was 
only  0*09  in  Deronahire,  and  0.69  per  cent,  in  Cornwall. 
In  crossing  the  island  in  a  more  northern  hititnde,  we 
find  that  the  percentage  of  loss  for  higher— the  loss  in 
Norfolk  being  5*81  per  cent.,  11*80  in  Hnntingdonshiie. 
8*24  in  Northamptonshire,  8*26  in  Sttflfiordshire,  and 
4*89  par  cent,  in  Shropshire.  If  we  take  a  still  more 
northerly  Kne  from  east  to  west,  we  find  in  Lincoln- 
shire  the  loss  per  otnt.  to  be  5*66,  in  Yorkshire  6*80,  in 
Cheshire  84*28,  and  in  FUntahire  14*54  p«r  cent.  When 
we  take  the  next  line  we  find  the  losses  for  less,  itg^  u^ 
Dnriiam  0*77,  aiA  in  Westmoreland  only  002  per  cent. 
.  A  simQar  course  of  the  disease  seems  to  have  been 
witnessed  in  Scotland.  It  was  in  the  eastern  connties  of 
Claekmaniaa  11*61  per  c«nt,  KiBfoaal4*88|  and  Forfr 
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M'W,  UiaI  the  highest  Scotch  losses  have  been  sus- 
tmed  The  per-centages  of  the  wes^pn  Scotch  counties 
were  TEiy  low--that  of  Argyle  being  102,  Kirkcud- 
bqgkt  010,  Aigyleshire  0  0,  and  Wigtonshire  00. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  disease  exhausted  itself 
as  it  crossed  our  island— that  the  easterly  low  level  coun- 
tifli  of  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  and  Norfolk  suffered  the 
moit^  sod  that  the  warmer  yet  moist  westerly  counties 
c:^eiieed   the   least  injnry  to  their  cattle  from  the 


From  tiie  returns  which  I  have  given,  it  will  be  seen 
thit  the  average  loss  per  cent,  from  the  plague  to  April 
21,  1866,  was  in  England  414,  in  Wales  1*23,  and  in 
Seoauid8'43. 

It  has  been  computed  that  of  the  cattle  in  Great  Bri- 
tain one-fourth,  or  about  1,200,000,  die  or  are  killed 
emj  year,  and  that  the  mortality  from  disease  in  ordi- 
Biiy  yesrs  b  4  and  5  per  cent. 

The  measures  to  be  taken  io  prevent  the  appearance  of 
the  phigoe  in  a  herd,  when  the  disease  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, are  perfect  isobtion,  not  allowing  the  cattle  to  go 
sesr  any  infected  land,  nor  any  animal,  even  a  dog,  to 
ippeaeh.  The  herd  ^onld  not  be  allowed  to  even  cross 
I  pahfie  road.  To  these  may  be  added  proper  feeding, 
good  fcatilation,  and  the  employment  of  disinfectants.  I 
lai  inclined  to  believe  with  Fhifessor  Gamgee,  who  ob- 
BOTcs :  "  The  administration  of  tonics,  in  moderation,  and 
espedslly  preparations  of  iron,  may  be  recommended  for 
aO  csttle  that  have  been  accidentally  subjected  to  the 
omtaet  of  infiected  animals.  All  should  be  done  to  sun- 
port  the  animal's  strength,  that  it  may  withstand  the 

In  sqiport  of  the  use  of  iron  may  be  adduced  the 
)  of  the  British  Consul  at  Warsaw,  viz.,  that  in  the 


ostbiesk  of  the  rinderpest  in  Poland  in  1837,  they 
sdc^ted,  with  much  success,  the  plan  of  putting  old  iron 
into  the  troughs  at  which  their  cattle  drank,  so  as  to  thus 
prodnce  a  highly-ehalybeate  water.  The  efficacy  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
ilmost  entire  immunity  from  the  disease  in  1857  of  the 
oltle  on  a  farm  where  there  is  a  chalybeate  spring.  A 
aailsr  remark  has  been  made  by  some  of  the  Derbyshire 
&nnsrs,  with  regard  to  a  chalybeate  ^ringin  that  county. 
It  tppears  that  ue  cows  of  the  vicinity  are  always  trying 
to  reach  this  spring,  and  that  the  rinderpest  has  never 
mtod  the  herds  who  drink  its  water.    May  we  not,  from 


these  facts,  be  led  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  artificially- 
prepared  chalybeate  water,  as  a  preventive  of  the  plague? 

With  regard  to  the  medical  tieatment  of  the  disease,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  there  is  too  much  truth  in  what  Pro- 
fessor Gamgee  remarks,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  valuable 
work :  "  Had  I  consulted  my  own  desires  abne,  I  should 
have  dismissed  the  subject  in  one  short  sentence,  by  pro- 
nouncing the  uselessness  and  deprecating  the  adoption  of 
curative  treatn\ent.  We  should  never  treat  cases  of 
plague  in  Great  Britain.  They  may  do  what  they  choose 
m  Russia;  but  here  it  is  our  duf^  to  prevent  and  ex- 
terminate the  disease,  and  not  play  with  it  by  using  drugs." 
Many,  indeed,  are  the  remedies  which  have  been  proposed. 
Amongst  these,  perhaps,  the  use  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
offen  the  fairest  chance  of  success.  To  use  the  words  of 
Professor  Gamgee  (p.  109) :  "  We  have  just  as  much 
reason,  and  no  more,  to  expect  this  substance  to  cure  the 
cattle  plague,  as  the  Spanish  pilnims  had,  three  centuries 
ago,  to  expect  the  bark  to  cure  the  Countess  of  Chinchon's 
ague.  It  was  a  fiiir  experiment  which  succeeded.  Certainly 
large  doses  of  these  alkaloids  ought  to  be  well  tried. 
If  we  give  six  doses,  of  Um  grains  each,  to  a  man 
weighing  160  lbs.,  we  ought  to  give  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  weight  to  a  cow." 

Some  cures  effected  in  the  case  of  some  young  cows  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Daventry  appear  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  sulphate  of  quinine  may  be  useftiUy  em- 
ployed inthe  cure  of  rinderpest.  The  recipe,  successfully 
employed  at  the  suggestion  of  a  nephew  of  mine,  who  is  a 
surgeon  at  Daventry,  is  as  follows :  Dissolve  two  ounces 
of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  two  gallons  of  water ;  add  half- 
an-ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  (the  sulphate  of  quinine  will  not 
dissolve  in  the  water  without  the  acid  is  present).  The 
dose,  half-a-pint  three  or  four  times  a  day.  * 

In  thus  giving  an  outline  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  cattle  ^ague,  we  cannot  fiiil  to  remark  (and  a  similar 
observation  appUes,  indeed,  to  almost  all  diseases)  how 
limited  is  the  information  we  possess.  The  suddenness  of 
the  attack,  the  Vitality  which  attends  it,  the  ill-success  of 
different  modes  of  treatment,  startle  and  confound  us  \ 
but  these  facts  should  not  prevent  the  continuance  of  our 
efforts  to  ward  off  its  attacks,  and  to  discover  a  cure.  The 
success,  indeed,  which  has  attended  the  researches  of  the 
professon  of  the  medical  profession  during  the  Isst  cen- 
tury should  encourage  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  yet  to 
be  discovered  a  cure  for  the  most  virulent  diseases. 


ON  THE  EXTIBPATION  OF  THISTLES. 


BT  A  PKACTICAL    FA&MEB. 


Hie  present  Msaon  is  becoming  remarkable  for  the 
ibiaduee  of  tliistks :  they  are  everywhere  to  be  seen. 
^  pastve  hoidB,  whieh  are  nsnaUy  pronounced  dean, 
««BMt  fril  to  exhibit  here  and  there  a  specimen,  and  our 
N  Itods  are  foul  indeed.  Our  pasture  lands,  where, 
•wing  to  neglect  last  autumn,  thistles  were  permitted  to 
fieuce  their  ripened  seed,  and  general  inattention  is  the 
nle»  BOW  present  a  sorry  appearanoe.  Some  lands  are 
>bost  eov^ed  with  the  three  prominent  varieties — ».  ^., 
ths  oOBUBon  thistle  (saw-wort),  the  broad  spike-leaved 
<Me,  and  the  low  creeping  or  bnlbous-rooted  thistle : 
t^  in  every  stage  of  growth  abound,  but  more  particu- 
^  the  saw-wort  variety.  The  late  damp  and  showery 
*c^her  has  been  fkvourmble  to  the  growth  of  thistle-seed, 
*M  appean  to  have  stood  the  test  of  the  kite  fine 
^iBtiri  w  tlK  spreading  roots  of  the  old  stoeks  have  not 


fiiiled  to  throw  odt  a  profiuion  of  stout  stools,  or,  as  we 
say  in  the  wheat  phint,  "  tillera :"  these,  with  every  young 
phmt  of  autumn  growth,  make  up  a  most  prolific  crop, 
such  as  has  seldom  been  seen.  The  fsUow  sronnds,  where 
subject  to  thisUes,  look,  if  possible,  worse  than  the  pasture 
lands.  Some  fields,  where  cross-ploughing  was  deferred, 
af^ear  to  be  literally  cov«red,  and  these  thistles  have 
served  in  some  degree  the  purpose  of  a  green-manure  crop 
for  ^oi^ing-in.  I  noUced  one  instance  of  cross- 
ploughing,  in  a  fidd  where  thistles  were  veiy  forward- 
almost  Jl  weie  knotted  for  flowering:  this  ploughing 
seemed  to  destroy  them  utterly,  owing,  I  believe,  to  deep 
cross-ploughing  and  the  subsequent  dry  and  hot  weather 
lasting  for  a  few  days.  Our  com  crops  are  not  more  than 
usually  infested,  but  they  have  grown  surprisinglv  fiwt  and 
strong,  and  sneh  has  been  the  rapidity  of  growth  latterly 
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that  weeding  has  been  with  difficulty  accomplished, 
BO  that  I  fear  many  will  be  lelt  to  propagate  their  stocks. 
In  reference  to  the  extirpation  of  these  pests  of  the  fiurm, 
I  need  not  say  mnch.  The  coarse  is  simple :  never  let  them 
alone,  wherever  they  may  be.  On  the  nastore  lands  the 
conunon  thistle  most  abounds,  and  it  iiionld  be  the  aim 
of  every  grasier  to  keep  them  under.  For  this  purpose  I 
know  of  no  better  pUn  than  the  employment  of  aged 
men  or  women,  as  soon  as  the  spring  pattures  are  stocked, 
to  spnd  them.  These  parties  arc  supposed  to  be  expe- 
rienced in  the  mode  of  extirpation  by  this  process  of 
spudding,  and  are  likely  to  be  more  careful  in  their  work. 
To  destroy  a  thistle  effectually,  it  should  be  spudded  et 
least  one  inch  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  cut  through  the 
root  below  the  coronal  shoot — /.*'.,  "  to  turn  up  the  bit 
of  black,"  as  it  u  provincially  termed.  The  broad  spike- 
leavcd  thistle  should  be  dug  up  at  least  an  inch  below  tie 
coronal  shoot ;  but  that  is  scarcely  enough,  as  its  habit  is 
to  throw  out  more  shoots  firom  every  root  or  fibre  which 
can  force  its  way  above  ground,  and  if  only  the  ooronal 
or  "  crown"  is  cut  through,  and  not  deepk,  it  will  throw 
.  out  many  stems,  which  are  more  difficult  to  destrojr  than 
the  original  The  bnlbous-rooted  thistle  is  very  difficult 
.  to  master.  It  propagates  very  fast  if  not  closdy  watched, 
both  hy  its  seed  and  by  its  tillerins  or  creeping  propen- 
sity. It  u  may  be  so  designated,  i  iie  rooiB  are  nota  pro- 
perly speaking,  creeping  roots,  like  twitch  or  white  dover, 
but  the  bulbs  appear  to  force  their  way  laterally,  and  so 
quickly  increase.  Every  root  ought  to  be  thoroughly  dug 
up ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  no  respite  should  begt^en ; 
but  as  they  jut  out  afresh  they  should  be  again  spudded. 
This  variety  produces  a  great  yield  of  seed,  and  as  it  is  quite 
a  dwarf  kind,  the  seeds  are  not  driven  far  abroad*  but  are 
deposited  near  to,  so  as  speedily  to  fonn  large  thistle-beds. 
But  some  reader  may  ask,  "  AVhat  is  meant  by  the  term 
spudding?  It  is  unknown  in  my  district."  It  is  this: 
The  spud  is  a  miniature  spade,  with  a  long  shaft 
"  handle,"  or  "  stick."  The  cutting  or  digging  part  is 
made  of  iron  and  steel,  and  is  about  three  inches  wide, 
snd  fits  into  the  shaft,  either  by  a  socket,  or  as  a  spade, 
with  "  lips"  or  "  wings,"  The  use  of  this  implement  in 
the  catting  np  of  weeds  is  "  spuddii^."  Spudding  for 
pasture  laaids  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  coarse  to  be 
porsaed  for  extirpation,  taking  into  account  the  majority 
of  seasons ;  but  in  a  season  tike  the  present,  when  the 
soil  is  well  saturated  by  rainfall  and  continues  soft  and 
moist,  I  prefer  to  draw  up  the  common  thistle  by 
"  tweezers."  These  tweezers  are  similar  in  make  to  a 
bhicksmith's  "  pair  of  tongs,"  but  generally  made  of 
wood,  and  armed  with  corrugated  iron  plates  at  the  ends 
of  the  nippers,  which  take  hold,  of  the  thistle.  With. 
these  the  thistle  is  drawn  np  by  the  root  to  a  considera- 
ble depth,  and  when  so  drawn  seldom  shoots  ont  again. 
In  order  to  their  effectual  extermination  by  tweezing,  it  is 
necessary  to  allow  them  to  attain  a  somewhat  stronggrowth. 
This  by  many  is  thought  ol^jectionable,  ts  many  fibnras 
roots  do  contrive  to  spread  along  near  the  snrfiicc,  and  snb- 
seqnently  throw  np  stools ;  however,  if  they  are  prevented 
growing  strongly,  very  many  of  the  stems  break  off  in  the 
palling  op,  and  thus  leave  the  roots  to  pat  out  afresh 
and  more  vigonmsly  still.  My  own  praetioe  has  been, 
for  many  years,  to  spod  them  in  dry  seasons,  and  tweeze 
them  in  wet  ones;  1^  thi9  meant  many  veiy  Aral  paatarea 
liaye  been  entirely  fireed  from  them.  Nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  looks  so  slovenly  in  oar  fields,  oris  so  preventive 
of  {pood  and  profitable  grasing,  asbeing  overran  with  tiiistles; 
besides,  they  occupy  so  much  room.  What  a  wide  cirenlar 


bare  bed  does  ahtrge  broad  spike-leaved  thistle  exhibit  when 
dug  op  I  anf  a  forast  of  common  thistles  are  much  worse. 
Many  fields  with  which  I  am  acquainted  now  "  carry"  or 
trraze  from  one  to  three  sheep  per  acre  more  than  they 
did  when  over-run  with  thistles.  I  have  seen  fields 
cleared  of  these  pests  in  an  extraordinary  way.  The 
thistles  have'  been  left  to  grow  and  promice  their  aced 
almost  t9  ripeness,  when  they  were' mown  down,  niked 
together,  and  carried  off.  K)f  course,  when  plants  of 
this  kind  are  permitted  fuUv  to  ripen  their  seed,  they  die 
away,  like  the  com  or  pulse  nlauts.  There  is  notHng 
surprising  in  this ;  but  the  exnibitioa  of  luch  cropa  of 
thistles  is  a  libel  or  satire  on  pasture  graking ;  it  canndt 
be  defended,  and  the  sacrifice  of  much  of  a  sommer  gnil- 
ing  is  requisite,  to  accomplish  this  fetft  of  extermination. 
Hie  eradication  of  thistles  which  infest  araUe  lands  is  no 
easy  matter.  If  the  land  is  highly  cultivated  they  grow 
with  astonishing  rapidity ;  their  fine  tapering  roota  strike 
down  at  sorprising  depths  after  their  moist  food»  and  al- 
though the  crown  may  be  cut  throng,  they  are  soon  up 
with  the  croD  again,  Dead  or  summer  fallowing  will  alone 
thoroughly  destroy  them.  Summer  fallowing  cannot, 
however,  be  generally  adopted ;  we  must  grow  onr  winter 
food.  Every  effort  should,  however,  be  made  to  destroy 
them  before  the  seed  is  sown  or  the  land  planted.  Fre- 
quent plooghing  will  do  much  towards  it ;  but  unless  the 
seeding  is  deferred  to  a  late  period  of  the  summer  on 
lands  thus  infested,  they  cannot  be  entirelv  got  rid  of. 
The  best  coarse  to  be  pursued  is  to  put  in  all  the  seedings 
or  plantings  upon  the  ridge  system  *,  the  fsllow-workiog 
can  then  be  eontinned  through  the  sununer,  or  so  lotig  as 
the  cropr  u  not  ii^'ured  by  the  horse  passing  between  the 
ridges  in  horse-hoeing  or  ridge-harrowing.  In  thia  waj 
much  can  be  accomplished.  In  potato  cnltufe  this 
method  proves  very  efficacious;  and  with  horse-hoeing, 
hand -hoeing,  and  moulding  up,  but  few  thistles  escape 
dettraction.  It  is  similar  on  the  turnip  crop,  but  we 
lack  the  moulding  up;  however,  byeareftd  weeding,  very 
few  are  left  alive.  It  is  not  so  efliBetoal  in  **  broad  wmrk :" 
there  the  hand-hoeing  is  neither  so  deep  nor  so  consiant 
as  the  horse-hoeing.  The  horse-hoe  can  accomplisli  from 
three  to  four  acres  per  day  :  the  hand-hoe  scarcely  half  an 
acre,  if  properly  uone.  Besides  this,  the  hand-hoe  is 
never  applied  suiffipiently  deep,  aa  a  rule,  to  destroy  the 
thistle  plant:  in  sqme  operations  it  cannot  be  so  used 
without  iigury  to  the  erop ;  and  in  com  crops,  for  the 
most  part,  in  hand-hoeing  the  thistle-top  is  nuuraly  cut 
off:  it  is  not  cut  sufficiently  low  or  deep  enongh  to 
destrov  the  plant.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  dntroy 
folly  tike  thistles  in  a  com  or  pulse  crop.  The  ehief  thing 
is  to  keep  them  down  so  as.  not  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  erop.  This  is  mainly  done  by  hand-hoeing 
and  weeding.  Drilling  in  our  com  and  pulse  crops  is  al- 
mofft  universal,  hence  every  facility  is  given  for  eazlv  hand- 
hoeing.  This  should  take  phioe  in  suitable  weather  and 
irhen  th^  bora  xff  polaiB  jdaats  are  aoffioiflBtly  grown  to 
withstand  any  iigwy  ftvm  the  proeaw.  idl  thistles 
ahould  be  hoed  at  oooaiderable  depth,  mj  tma  two  to 
three  inches  below  the  sur&ee.  A  seoond  hoeing  ahenld 
take  place  in  every  infested  fidd,  to  be  followed  1^  weed- 
ing witii  nuds,  and  having,  one  band  armed  with  a  stont 
glove,  to  inw  np  every  iSisUe  ibnnd  in  the  dull  rows. 
In  this  wa^,  and  after  theae  touBsea  whieh  I  have  pointed 
out  are  beng  persemiogly  kqpt  ap^  and  evevy  season 
careAiUy  wiiehed,  and  tlie  eovse  adapted  to  it,  I 
doabt  not  bat  these  vezatioas  pests  may  be  eHi^foied, 
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SHEEP     VERSUS     CATTLE. 


At  tlie  we^ly  mMting  -of  the  Eojal  AgrienltiinLl  Society, 
beU  at  the  Soaety's  house,  HAnover-smi&re,  on  Wednesday, 
Jwe  SOjLord  Ferenham  in  the  chair,  a  lecture  was  deliTered 
by  Mr.  W.  Torr  on  the  abote  tulrject. 

Mr.  Tors  said :  In  introducing  this  question  to  the  notice 
•f  the  Sodctf,  allow  me  to  obsenre  that  I  take  for  my  motto 
the  old  Dotdi  proverb,  **  The  sheep  wean  a  golden  Ibot,**  and 
thii  it  it  not  my  intention  to  read  what  nay  be  termed  **  a 
pipa^  respecting  it,  inasmuch  as  I  entertain  strong  objections 
toevoything  in  the  ahap)  of  pi^per  £uming.  I  shall  merely 
tlBrtMBBe  pointB  gentrally  in  iiiTOiir  of  sheep  venus  cattle  (if 
yealikefoeallitio)  fcryowcoDiideratioBniddiaeiiaaiott.  I 
vffi  not  go  into  any  deseription  of  the  dillSerent  breeds  of 
theqi,  nor  draw  any  inridious  comparison  between  the  Lei- 
certer  and  the  Lincoln,  the  Southdown,  the  Shropshire,  and 
the  I^rored  Oxford,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  an  intelligent 
fcrner  shoold  know  what  suits  his  own  mode  of  flirming 
aal  oce^tttion  best.  It  is  extremelv  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  various  improved  breeds,  and  far  more  than  even  the 
keeden  themaefves  can  determine  where  one  tribe  ends  and 
mother  begins.  I  therefore  disclaim  any  prtjudice  in  favour 
of  a  real  good  pnre-bred  Leicester,  of  substance  and  constitu- 
tios,  further  than  he  seems  to  have  done  great  service  wherever 
he hasgone  amongst  the  long-wools  of  the  nation ;  whilst,  as 
tu  as  i  have  seen,  nothing  has  done  aught  but  harm  to  this 
Bikewdl  breed  itself.  It  is  my  sacred  resolve,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  Aylesby  flock  pure,  as  it  has  been  now  for  something 
Kkt  tiAtj  years.  These  preliminaries  being  settled,  I  think 
it  nun  be  evident  to  the  commonest  observer  that  at  the 
VRsent  moment,  when  that  awful  scourj^e,  the  cattle-plague, 
Bii  devastated  many  districts  of  the  kin^pdom,  and  almost 
dMudcd  the  land  of  the  live-stock  population,  it  is  worthy  of 
iianmonnt  consideration  how  that  stock  it  to  be  replaced. 
Cattle  are  of  slow  growth.  You  cannot  expect  any  great  in- 
ereaae  for  years  to  come  in  breeding — say  you  want  a  three- 
s-old—that  is,  four  years  hence,  and  then  only  a  limited 
Mse,  so  many  females  having  been  swept  off  the  homesteads. 
Of  eourae,  every  endeavour  vfiXl  be  made  by  breeders  to  in- 
crease thor  stock ;  and  so  it  should  be.  At  the  same  time  I 
hold  an  opinion  confirmed  by  practical  experience,  that  on  all 
vooad-rate  mss  lands,  sheep  have  been,  and  can  be  made,  far 
anre  profitable  than  cattle ;  and  in  the  improved  state  of  such 
luids  by  dnuning,  &c.,  sheep  can  now  fiousish  and  do  well, 
vhere  in  former  times  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  placed 
thoa.  There  is  not  a  greater  improvement  in  fimning  than 
ttaOowanceofoilcake  to  grazing  sheep.  I  have  used  oilcake 
1^,  both  for  cattle  and  sheep  on  first-rate  land,  and  sold 


I  last  year  under  four  years  old  at  £13  each  from  grass. 
Mod  you,  tiie  land  was  worth  over  £100  per  acre,  ana  the 
iMits  had  SIbs.  of  oilcake  per  day — and  they  paia  well  for 
their  summer  grazing.  This  system  only  applies,  perhaps,  to 
feeding  off  the  carae  or  sheep  more  quickly,  and  on  real 
|ood  pastores :  on  second-rate  land  young  steers  are  grazed, 
viUioat  the  oilcake,  mixed  with  shee^.  Now  it  is  here  that 
a  vast  improvement  may  be  made,  simply  by  increasing  the 
Bnaher  of  sheep  and  lessening  Uie  number  of  caiUe — ^thus, 
ai7,  instead  of  naving  one  steer  on  two  acres,  and  two  sheep 
|>^  aere,  vre  put  one  steer  on  four  acres,  and  four  to 
nx  sheep  per  acre,  and  give  the  sheep  oilcake.  This 
opens  a  Jaige  field,  and  in  all  tolerably  dry  districts  it  can 
w  done  to  Kreater  profit,  and  will  eventually  be  found  more  so 
than  than  tat  absurd  proceas  of  taking  up  land  because  it  doet 
Mt  iaprove.  Why,  now  oan  it  do  so  if  farmers  won't  do 
uj^g  to  it  P  This  I  know  too  well  is  often  the  case  in  my 
on  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  next  and,  perhaps,  a 
ptter  neeeesity  it  the  keeping  of  sheep  on  the  cold,  strong 
■ads  of  Findand.  siuposins  sucn  lands  have  beeoi,  or  must  be 
wen  drained,  witAout  whicn  it  it  useleat  to  suggitt  any  im- 
proveaient  of  the  lOft.  The  drains  on  graat  limd  need  more 
opcDse,  amd  go  in  equally  at  deep,  and  more  dose,  even  than 


tillage,  which  has  other  advantages  besides  percolation  and  at- 
mospheric influence  from  cultivation,  especially  ^e  steam 
ploughing,  that  the  grass  evidently  has  not.  When  the  vrater  is 
thorou|phly  taken  out  of  mss  land,  and  you  dress  vrith  almost 
any  thing,  say  common  wneat-chafl,  cut  straw,  lime  and  salt,  or, 
better  stm,  a  few  crushed  and  rotten  bones,  and  plenW  of  sheep 
put  on,  with  oilcake,  the  change  is  magical,  as  I  ooula  show  yon 
on  many  a  score  of  acres  in  my  own  occupation,  this  management 
befitting  aknost  aQ  the  second  and  thira-rate  ^ss  land.  I  arer 
that  now  is  the  golden  opportunity  for  putting  this  great— I 
may  say,  national — experiment  in  practice ;  lewer  cattle  and 
more  sheep,  and  larger  remuneration  for  the  tenant.  I 
have  not  had  very  great  experience  myself  in  keeping  a 
large  number  of  sheep  on  cold,  cUy  lands,  becaute  my 
fhrming  doet  not  represent  that.  I  am  in  a  much  better 
position  in  respect  of  sheep.  I  shall,  therefore,  refer  to  the 
practice  of  Mr.  Charles  Randall,  who  carries  it  out  better 
than  anyone  I  know ;  and  I  shall  speak  of  his  experience 
in  detail,  and  tell  you  exactly  how  things  are  done  on  the 
estate  of  the  Due  d*Aumale,  at  Chadbuir,  near  Worcester. 
1st,  As  applied  to  grass  land  exclusively :  2nd,  Where  there  is 
some  arable  land,  or  where  some  of  the  grass-land  may  be 
broken  up.  And  I  shall  assume  that  it  is  strong  land«  be- 
cause you  do  not  want  to  tell  people  how  to  grow  food  for 
sheep  upon  light  land.  As  to  the  first,  I  believe  there  is  no 
mode  of  sheep  farming  practicable  but  to  buy  in  ewes,  sell  off 
the  lambs,  fat  as  many  as  can  be  made  so,  as  stores  the  rest, 
then  feed  off  as  many  of  the  ewes  as  are  too  old  or  otherwise 
unfitted  to  breed  again.  Lambs  cannot  be  wintered  with  toy 
certainty  of  success  upon  ^prass  hnd,  more  especially  where 
that  grass-hind  has  been  thickly  stocked  vrith  sheep  during  the 
prerious  summer.  Assuming,  then,  that  this  is  to  be  the  tort 
of  sheep  management  adopted,  the  oueition  is  how  to  keep  the 
greatest  numb^  in  the  most  profitable  manner— or,  in  other 
words,  how  to  make  the  most  money  per  acre  by  them.  Three- 
fonrtht  of  the  land  thould  be  kept  entirely  f^nrom  stock  from 
the  end  of  October,  by  which  time  the  rams  will  be  taken  from 
the  ewes,  until  the  hunbiii^  be^uu.  On  the  other  fourth  the 
ewes  will  be  wintered,  hurdling  it  over  at  a  green  crop,  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  quarter  of  an  acre  per  day  to  100  ewes,  and 
giving  with  it  tufficient  hay,  cut  into  chaff,  to  keep  them  in 
condition.  When  near  to  lambing,  |]b.  of  oilcake  each  per 
day  thould  be  given ;  or,  if  the  grats-land  it  poor,  thit  may 
advantageoutly  be  done  thronshout  the  winter  at  regardt  the 
condition  both  of  the  land  and  sheep.  The  land  upon  which 
the  ewes  have  been  thus  wintered  should  then  be  mown.  As 
the  ewet  drop  their  lambs,  they  are  turned  into  the  fresh  pas- 
tures, continuingthe  daily  |lb.  of  cake  with  a  litUe  hay  chaff. 
When  tthovX  a  month  old,  the  lambs  will  try  to  ioin  the  ewes 
at  the  troughs,  and  then  a  small  piece  of  the  field  should  be 
hurdled  oC  uid  a  little  oilcake  and  chaff  olaced  in  low 
troughs,  the  lambs  having  access  to  them  by  means  of  a 
"  hunb-gate** — viz.,  a  hurdle  with  upright  revolving  bars,  nine 
inches  apart.    As  the  lambs  take  to  the  o&ke,  the  allowance 

to  the  ewp4  must  be     *      '      ' 

be  exceeded  for  ewe 

more  ewes  and  lambs  may  be  kept  upon 
could  be  maintained  in  good  condition  without  attistance. 
A  burger  proportion  of  the  lambe  will  be  ready  early  for  the 
butcher,  making  the  best  price ;  and  such  as  do  not  get  fit  to 
kill  will  pay  for  their  calce  in  being  strong  healthy  stores. 
Every  grazier  ](now8  that  such  lambs  will  so  on  and  thrive 
vrith  lin^  risk  or  loss ;  while  he  equally  weO  knows  that  little 
stunted  scouring  lambs  are  dear  at  any  pripe.  The  ewet  will 
be  in  forward  condition,  and  may  soon  go  to  the  butcher, 
makinjgroom  for  a  new  lot ;  and  the  hnd  will,  by  this  con- 
sumption of  cake,  gradually  and  certainly  become  capable  of 
keepiuK  a  greater  stock.  The  chief  olgection  to  this  kind  of 
sheep  mrming  it,  the  baring  to  buy  in  annually  fresh  ewes ; 
for,  DC  it  remembered,  they  are  not  sold  for  their  good  qoalitiet 
—they  are  either  old  or  ill-fbrmed,  have  lost  a  quarter,  or 
are  otherwise  bad  sucklers.  To  obviate  this  oQection  I 
will  adopt  the  second  proposition :   If  there  is  no  arable 


lS  ue  lamosuuce  lotne  caxe,  tne  auowaace 
t  be  reduced,  so*  that  the  |lb.  per  ewe  will  not 
iwe  and  lamb  together.  In  this  way  one-third 
unbs  may  be  kept  upon  the  same  land  than 
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Inod,  break  np  some  of  the  grass  land— the  wont-4keed  and 
feed  off  the  wethers  at  a  year  old,  and  the  draft  eties,  keep- 
ing on  the.  ewe  lambs  for  stock.    Themanagement  of  the  ewes 
and  lambs  will  still  be  much  the  same  np  to  the  middle  of 
June,  after  which  time  the  lambs  must  depend  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  arable  land.     They  quinot  bis  made  to  do  well 
after  thev  are  weaned  upon  the  pastures  where  they  have  been 
kept  with,  the  ewes.     Assuming,  then,  the  worst— that  the 
land  in  tillage  is  clay,  the  crops  to  be  grown  unon  half  of  it 
(the  other  half  alternately  bemg  wheat)  will  be  mangolds, 
cabbages,  kohUrahi  and  yetches.     These  crops  may  with  eer- 
ttiintybe  grov.n  u^on  v!  }  liii!,  v'ur  I*  is  always  difficult, 
aud  ^ometimeii  qiilte  impu^sible^  to  grow  bwedes  or  turnips. 
In  the  northern  portiou  of  the  kingdom  where  the  climate  is 
more  £:ivourable  to  the  latter  crops  and  less  so  to  mangolds 
the  one  would  lie  substituted  for  the  other.    At  present  we 
leave  the  men  of  the  "  far  north"  to  take  eare  of  themselyes 
as  fliey  are  well  aide  to  do.    The  vetches  will  be  useful  to 
put  the  yearling  ewes  upon,  and  the  old  ones  when  tbmr  lao^ 
are  weaned,  and  should  be  eaten  through  iron  hurdles.    While 
this  crop  is  being  got  through,  the  preseiit  will  get  fresh,  the 
best  of  tliem  for  the  draft  ewes  to  Ik;  fed  off,  the  othm  to 
carry  the  stock  ewes  till  tupped.     Of  kolil-rabi  a  few  acres 
should  be  grown  and  stored  as  mangolds,  /.  e.,  with  their  roots 
and  crowns  left  ou,  aud  covered  with  soil  only,  and  kqpt  until 
u  fortnight  before  the  ewes  l>egin  to  himb.    Ijiese  pulped  Ukd 
mixed  with  chaff  will  greatly  improve  the  milk,  and  should  be 
continued  after  the  ewes  have  yeaned,  and  abundance  of  grass 
makes  tliem  no  longer  necessary.    Early  cabbages  planted  in 
October  upon  wheat  stubble  well  mashed  will  be  ready  when 
the  lambs  are  weaned,  and  with  tiiem  must  begiyeo  some  hay- 
chaff,  and  to  the  wether  lambs  ^Ib.  of  cake ;  some  eut  man- 
gold of  the  previous  j-ear  (for  these  may  be  kept  till  July)  may 
also  be  added,  and  w  ill  make  the  cabbages  lart  out  as  long  as 
may  be  necessary.     The  late  York  aud  drumhead  cabbages 
will  succeed  the  early  ones,  and  carry  on  tlie  lambs  until  it  is 
time  to  plough  up  the  land  for  wheat,  and  put  the  lambs  to 
mangolds.     This  shoidd  be  done  in  yards;  the  roots  being 
pulped  and  mixed  with  wheat-chaff,  and  wheat-straw  cut  into 
chaff.    If  a  little  liay  can  be  spared  to  nlix  therewiUi  the 
better,  but  it  is  not  essential.  It  is  quite  necessary,  however, that 
feeding  sheep  should  have  cake  or  com  (the  former  the  better), 
and  hay  chaff  mixed  with  it.    Malt  coombs  and  bran  are  useful 
additions,  wliere  they  can  be  bought  at  £o  per  ton.    In  this 
way  all  the  wheat-straw   that  is   not   rr<]uired  for  cutting 
into    chaff  will    be   converted   into  good  manure,  and    in 
order  to  ccdnomise  the  straw   it  is  well  to  cover  the  yards 
one  foot,  and  the  shedding  two  feet  thick,  with  burnt  soil. 
It  will  very  rarely  happen   upon  a   farm  such  as  we  are 
assuming  that  clay  cannot  be  found  to  bum.    There  is  usually 
plenty  of  such  raw  material  to  be  obtained  fiom  road-sides, 
hedge  and   ditch   banks,    borders,  &c.     The  portion  of  this 
with  which  the  open  yard  is  bottomed  will  absorb  the  urine, 
and  iraproTC  the  quality,  while  it  increases  the  quantity  of  the 
dung-heap,  and  tliat  which  goes  drv  as  it  should  do  into  the  shed 
must  be  turned  as  often  us  re<]uired  until  it  becomes  so  saturated 
with  dung  and  urine  that  turning  no  longer  provides  dry  bed- 
ding for  the  sheep.     It  is  desirable,  then,  where  practica- 
ble, to  cover  these  ashes  over  with  fresh  ones,  but  this  cannot 
always  be  done.     Carting  upon  that  sort  of  land  in  winter  is 
a  question  of  frost  or  no  frost ;  but  it  is  not  material  beyond 
the  saving  of  straw.     If  fresh  ^shes  cannot  be  obtained,  straw 
must  be  used  upon  the  old  ones.    When  the  feeding  is  over, 
they  arc  useful,  mixed  with  s«i>erphosphate,  to  apply  by  the 
drill  to  the  green  crops.    It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
sheds  necessary  for  this  purpose  arc  expensive  erections.    A 
thatched  roof  upon  posts  five  feet  high,  the  spaces  between  the 
posts  on  the  north  side  being  tilled  in  with  two  rows  of  wattled 
hurdles,  one  ou  each  side  of  the  poets,  and  rammed  between 
with  straw,  is  all  that  is  required.    Such  is  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  Mi".  Randall  with  a  large  flock  of  sheep  in  a  very 
cold  clay  soil^  a  soil  that  is  a  good  deal  below  the  average  of 
land  which  may  he  termed  sheep  land.    Of  course,  I  need 
hardly  say  he  has  not  a  large  number  of  cattle ;  but  he  has  a 
cousidenible  lot  of  sheep — sometimes  from  000  to  800  feeding 
sheep.      Here  let  roe    put    on  what  I  call  the    crowning 
point  of  wool,  now  the  staple,  not  only  in  a  mill  but  on  a  farm, 
feheep,  as  it  were,  standing  still,  grow  wool ;  and  at  anything 
like  late  prices  of  this  article,  grown  under  a  certain  zone  of 
^ati^de^it  i|  d.Qi^l?t(ul,  wl|ei^Lcr  a  wether  ^M  iif$  be  more 


than  self-supporting,  hy   yiehling  annuaUr  his  fleece,  and 
pay  a  profit  two  succeeding  summers.    This  I  advance  not 
against  early  return  and  maturity,  but  would  ehoose  thin  lael 
in  si^port  m  sheep  under  the  most  favourable  oireuilfltaiices. 
For  example,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  had  18  sheep  oC  mo 
during  the  past  18  years,  and  has  engaged  the  19th  ram  to 
put  on  his  old,  timMionoured  lineohi  nock,  realized  at  the 
April  hk  of  linook  £5  eaeh  for  900  hoggets,  barring  a 
tenner  for  luck,  left  to  markets,  &c.    Well,  now  yon   have 
here,  say  three  hoggets,  making  £15,  versus  a  very  good 
year-and-a-half-old  steer,  or  in  many  counties  two  ynrs  old. 
Just,  for.  one  moment,  see  tlie  great  dispara|pement,  and  a 
huge  margin  to  spare.    Referring  to  use  of  artificials :  these 
hoggets,  of  course,  had  all  they  liked,  and  a  little  more,  in 
their  ieeding-trougfhs:  my  boUocks  had  not  quite  their  filL 
Still,  I  firedy  admit,  the  profit  is  on  the  Improved  Tiincoiws, 
and  not  on  the  Shorthorns,  or  any  of  the  otner  cattle  tribes. 
I  was  Koing  to  say  something  about  the  soil  on  which  wool 
grows  DMt.    On  my  own  farm  I  find  that  I  can  now  better 
wool  on  some  portions  of  it  than  on  others.    In  the  aontli  of 
our  county,  about  S^ilsby  and  that  part  of  linoohidiiie,  wool 
grows  in  a  most  extiaordinary  manner.     If  you  go  farther 
north,  say  as  far  as  FifiMhire,  or  further  south  than  the  £ng- 
lish  Channel,  the  qualitv  of  the  wool  falls  off.    It  then  be- 
eomes  hair  or  moss.     The  valuable  fine  lustre  wool  is  pretty 
nearly  confined  to  a  few  degrees  of  latitude,  not  only  in  Eng- 
hind,  but  nearly  idl  over  the  world.    So  that  the  nace  being 
limited,  tliere  is  little  or  no  danger  of  wool  ever  glutting  the 
market  any  mora.     The  present  uigust  war&re,  however,  is 
against  its  price ;  but  hence  and  away  with  that.    Wuol  will 
ever  bear agreat value ;  and  evenif  800 sheep bekept  where 600 
were  kept  £rmerly,  there  are  800  men,  and  far  mote,  perhaps, 
in  comparison  witn  the  600,  who  now  wear  a  good  broadcloth 
ooat  instead  of  a  miserable  fustian ;  and  so  it  will  continne  to 
be.    And  let  me  add  the  stem  reality  to  the  outer  man,  that 
the  inner  man  tends  to  a  mutton  chop  acainst  a  high  price  of 
roast   beef,  for  reasons    that   the    Inland  Revenue  oould 
exphun.     Now,  to  r^ly  to  ol^tions  before  I  hear  them. 
Tlie   foremost  of  th^  will   he,   no   doubt,   "What   will 
von  do  with  your  straw  P*'     This  does  not  apply  to  the  cold 
lands  of  England,  but  to  a  huge  portion  of  Ibigland  where  it 
has  ever  been  considered  that  a  man  farms  best  by  having  most 
cattle  to  consume  the  straw  and  convert  it  into  manure,  and  by 
being,  generally  speaking,  a  large  sheep  farmer  as  well.    Take 
the  east  of  Enghmd  as  an  illustration.    But  to  the  question^ 
"  What  will  you  do  with  your  straw  P"    I  cannot  tell  yon  i« 
Mo,  but  I  can  show  you  in  part ;   and  as  many  men  are  of 
many  parts,  I  hope  other  men  will  tiy  to  find  out  more  than  I 
have  done.    I  keep  all  my  cart-horses  on  straw,  or  preciously 
near  so,  as  fodder ;  and  they  are  in  the  stable  or  fold-yards 
365  days  in  the  year.    I  have  at  present  about  60  consuming 
1  peck  of  crushed  com  or  sprouted  barley,  and  2  lb.  of  oil- 
cake daily.    I  have  no  sick  norces — not  one  per  eent.    They 
live  too  long,  and  won't  die ;  so  I  kill  them  for  the  kennels 
at  Brocklebv.     I  am  no  horse  dealer,  and  know  less  than 
nothing  of  that  crafty  craft ;  but  I  do  know  that  ooe  of  the 
big  bbts  of  bad  farming  is  the  tnnung  out  of  cart  horses  on 
grass  lands.    Not  even  steam  cultivation  or  aught  else  can 
remedy  the  harm  Occasioned  by  this  follv  or  mismanagement. 
A  tremendous  lot  of  straw  can  most  advantageously  be  got 
quit  of  in  this  way.    Next,  as  I  have  said — and,  perhaps,  to 
many  it  is  a  new  saying  —  cart  all  your  chaff  from  tlie 
thrashing-machine  ou  your  grass  lands  at  anytime,  and  in  any 
quantity,  as  may  be  convenient ;  and  the  eariy  worm  will  ever 
be  conveniently  hard  by,  to  help  to  fertilize.    Further,  in  case 
of  a  repletion  of  straw,  I  believe  a  lai^^  quantity  might  be 
cut  into  chaff,  and  placed  between  the  ridges  of  turnips  at  the 
ordinary  widtii  of  twentf-seven  inches  apart,  where  it  would 
act  as  an  absorbent  of  aU  urine,  &c.,  from  sheep  cultivation  on 
farms  where  no  grass  bnd  can  be  had. 
Mr.  DEifT,  M^. :  When  the  sheen  are  eating  it  off  P 
Hr.  ToKB :  Yes,  on  light  lands,  between  the  ridges  of  tur- 
nips.   I  have  some  done  some  in  this  way,  though  not  to  a 
great  extent.    But  you  may  apply  an  immense  quantibr  of 
chaff  to  grass  Umds,  and  that  with  wonderfully  good  eilects. 
At  all  events,  such  may  be  the  source  of  destroying,  in  a  good 
form,  some  big  stadu  of  old  straw.    Some  may  think  this  a 
wild  suggestion  who  have  never  been  bothered  with  too  much 
chaff.    Qnlv  don't  bum  it,  and  give  yoinr  neighbours  tlw  benefit 
of  the  smokf .    Surely,  many  will  critioi^e  the^  ooncnts  i^ 
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tky  ini^  be  caOed,  md  say, "  Whj  not  sell  the  itraw  n  Nesr 
ts  ft  tovn  this  maj  do ;  but  the  .landlord  has  a  clear  ri^ht  to 
9tt,  alUuMii^h  **  straw  is  only  straw,"  that  a  poor  form  is  not 
wak  stOl  poorer  by  waste.  Nothing-  can  be  advanced  too 
largely  on  root  crops,  either  on  the  lightest  or  heaviest  soils, 
care  bong  taken  tlut  all  the  produce,  or  as  near  as  may  be,  is 
Rlsned  toAose  soils.  Hence  I  have  erer  argaed  that  this  is 
the  best  position  far  placing  manures  in.  To  conclude :  What 
I  ■aintain  is^that  all  farming  should  hold  sacred  the  in- 
destractibiHty  of  matter.  The  world  weighs  now,  as  philo- 
wpbers  tell  ns,  to  an  ounce  what  it  did  when  Adam  was  a 
fumer.  A  cigar  smoked,  if  all  oould  be  avain  collected,  would 
be  the  exact  weight  of  the  pennyworth  of  tobacco.  So,  even 
IB  aadent  times,  when  Carthage  was  the  granaiy  of  llome, 
aad  the  mirwhw  afforded  food  for  man,  instead  of  pestilence, 
they  wbold  never  have  been  exhausted,  I  venture  to  assert,  if 
the  broad  principles  ol  this,  my  conservative  attempt  to  prove 
that  Britain  may  help  herself,  even  under  the  present  direful 
diipessation  of  Providence,  were  acted  upon  m  tiie  manner 
I  have  now  snggpested. 

Mr.  fmiax  said :  In  speaking  of  lamb  gates,  Mr.  Torr  men- 
tiaed  vertical  revolving  bars. 

Kr.  Terns  observed  that  they  were  of  the  same  kind  that 
Mr.  BaadaU  used. 

Mr.  Fb£1le  would  suggest  the  adoption  of  a  revolving  top 
bar,  whieh  would  be  found  particularly  serviceable  with  large 
kaib  gates.    Now  he  (Mr.  Trere)  professed  to  be  a  sheep 
fanner,  and  he  fiirmed  dry  land.    It  nad  been  his  study  to  in- 
oeaae  his  shen>,  and  he  believed  his  flock  was  half  as  large 
ajaiu  as  that  which  in  old  times  it  was  imagined  was  the  ut- 
■ost  number  that  the  fieinn  could  pottiiblv  carrv.    He  had  a 
ihero  walk  whieh  was  formerly  restricted  to  11  score  ewes, 
hat  be  kept  npwards  of  15  score.    He  did  that  by  growing 
Buie  root  crops ;  and  in  connection  with  that  hu  object  was  to 
develope  antamn  cultivation,  and  to  put  his  manure  on  to  liis 
nnts,  taking  it  ont  partly  in  tlie  winter.    There  was  another 
ot^eot  connected  wit)i  that.    Of  the  increased  roots  half  must 
be  drawn  to  a  sound  dry  layer,  provided  for  the  consuming  of 
those  roots  which  were  grown  close  by  it.    With  an  incresuwd 
stock  of  sheep,  and  especially  lambs,  one  encountered  what 
voald  always  be  an  obstacle  to  those  who  tried  to  go  last  over 
the  road  of  improvement ;  he  referred  to  the  evils  that  arise 
from  over-stocking.    And  here,  if  he  might  digress  for  a  mo- 
ant,  it  would  be  to  caution  those  who  thought  that  they  could 
s^Mtknte  a  large  for  a  small  stock  of  poultry  at  this  moment 
vith  advantage,  forsetting  the  evil  of  the  land  becoming  tainted, 
la  order  to  keep  a  larger  number  of  sheep,  he  naturallv  had 
Rcoane  to  a  larger  consumption  of  straw  as  well  as  of  com. 
With  him  the  best  straw  was  barley  straw ;  he  would  remark, 
stean  might  be  applied  to  the  cutters  with  great  advantage, 
iaaonaefa  as  when  it  was  used  the  straw  was  much  shorter 
sad  softer,  and  sheep  required  a  shorter  and  flner  straw  than 
tnea.    Instead  of  growing  100  acres  of  whe^^  and  100  of 
barley,  he  grew  140  acres  of  barley  and  60  of  wheat.    Thus 
be  had  only  60  acres  of  wheat  to  put  on  in  the  autumn ;  and 
both   the    cart   and  the  team  work,  which   under  the  old 
lyaten  woold  have  been  appropriated  in  the  autumn  to  the 
wheat,  were  now  used  in  drawing  the  root  crops,  mangold, 
kohl-nbi,  and  early  rape,  for  the  next  sowing. 
The  CHUKMiTT :  Do  yon  sow  turnips,  or  swedes  P 
Mr.  Fbxke  said  there  was  too  much  dryness  for  swedes ; 
Old  kohl-rabi  made  better  way  than  swedes  in  ordinary  seasons. 
He  had  40  acres  of  seeds  not  broken  up  in  the  autumn  for 
vheat.    They  would  be  adjacent  to  his  crop  of  roots,  and 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  root  crop  would  be  drawn 
off  and  fed  upon  that  clean  layer,  even  perhaps  by  younger 
dm,  daring  October,  November,  and  December.    At  the  end 
of  December  it    ii'onld    be   stirred   b^   a  cultivator  to  as 
auli  a  depth   as    might   be,    and   it   would   be  worked 
far  before   the    winter    frosts    came.    It    would    be    in 
tbat  state  during  the  month  of  January,  probably   while 
Mtt  maanre  was  being  carted  on  for  the  mangold  in  the  time  of 


frait,  and,  after  it  htu  been  pulverized  by  the  winter  frosts,  it 
woald  be  ploughed  in  two  inches  deep ;  and  then  it  would  lie 
«9Ha  for  three  or  four  weeks,  to  get  quite  fine  before  the  time 
mr  barley  sowing  arrived.  In  that  way  he  had  succeeded  in 
oktatmrn^  two  pieces  of  as  fine  barley  as  he  had  ever  seen  in 
bis  aeighbourhood.  Of  the  140  acres  of  barley,  the  straw  Of 
lOQ  probaUy  was  consumed  and  eaten  by  the  animals — ^it  oer- 
feoalywss  so  last  year*    T^ieir  stopk  ^  straw  was  sq  short  that 


they  were  compelled  to  thrash  the  barley  rather  fR6t,'the  straw 
being  eaten  up  very  rapidly. 

The  CuxiBUAN :  By  *"  the  animals,*'  you  mean  sheep  P" 

Mr.  IfBERK :  No ;  all. 

The  Chairman  :  But  it  is  sheep  that  are  in  question. 

Mr.  Frers  :  The  sheep  formed  the  larger  proportion.  The 
one  drawback  which  he  found  was  this,  that  on  the  drier  part 
of  his  land  the  straw  manure  had  a  special  value  for  the  tur- 
nip crop  as  a  source  of  moisture.  In  the  recent  dry  years  he 
foimd  that  white  turnips,  when  they  were  put  in  with  straw 
manure  in  July,  were  able  to  stand  drought,  while  those  which 
had  had  artificial  manure,  though  they  came  up  well,  died  off. 
This  difference  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  veir  fair 
supply  of  water  which  was  gradually  drawn  up  from  below 
aftier  the  ploughing  in  of  from  8  to  10  tons  of  straw  manure, 
three-fourths  of  wnich  was  composed  of  water.  There  was  one 
other  purpose  for  which  straw  manure  was  required,  namely, 
the  growth  of  wheat  on  light  lands.  The  one  element  in  the 
straw  produced  on  li^ht  lands,  which  th^  did  not  seem  able 
thus  far  to  replace  satis&ctorily,  was  potash.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that,  so  for  as  his  experience  had  gone,  he  had  not  found 
potash  in  any  artificial  form  which  would  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  the  potash  in  yard-made  straw  manure.  He  had  en- 
deavoured faintly  to  trace  the  modifications  which  he  had 
made  on  his  farm,  in  so  far  as  they  bore  on  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Of  course,  with  the  increase  of  sheep-feeding 
and  the  eating  of  straw  on  the  hind,  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  bullocks  in  the  yard  was  a  natural  and  necessary  con- 
sequence, and  he  had  therefore  hardly  toudied  on  that  point ; 
but  the  drawback  connected  in  the  change  of  system  was  that 
he  still  wanted  straw  for  his  turnip  crops  on  his  light  land,  and 
for  his  wheat  ahHi  on  such  land.  If  the  soil  were  a  less-stiff 
clay,  he  might  not  perlu^  want  any  yard-made  staraw  manure 
at  all. 

Sir  George  Jenki^soiv,  M.P.  :  DouH  you  tliink  that 
yard-made  straw  manure  is  most  essential  on  heavy  land  ? 

Mr.  Frere  said,  according  to  his  experience,  it  was  not. 
Some  years  he  used  to  think  that  he  could  not  grow  mangold 
on  stiff  land;  but  five  or  six  years  back  he  told  his  farm- 
bailiff  to  try  artificial  manure,  and  afler  tbat  he  did  not  wiali 
for  farm-yard  manure. 

Mr.  Dent  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  tbat  in  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  WoUs  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  the  idea 
prevailed  that  farmers  could  not  get  straw-yard  manure  unless 
they  used  plenty  of  cake  to  convert  it  into  manure.  Nor 
could  it  be  doubted  that,  owing  to  the  losses  recently  sustained, 
there  would  in  many  cases  be  a  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
bullocks  to  make  the  straw  into  manure.  There  had,  indeed, 
been  ^at  difficulty  even  in  the  last  winter.  Then  came  the 
question  how  far  they  could  make  good  straw-manure  wiUi 
sheep.  He  was  inchned  to  think  that  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts where  large  quantities  of  turnips  were  grown,  ewes  had, 
as  a  rule,  had  far  too  many  turnips  and  far  too  little  straw;  His 
own  experience  of  his  flock  of  sheep  was,  that  the  fewer  turnips 
the  ewes  had,  after  being  removed  from  the  tup,  the  healthier 
they  were,  and  the  better  they  did  altogether ;  and  the  same 
remark  applied  to  the  lambs.  The  desirableness  of  keeping 
breeding  ewes  in  a  yard,  and  turning  them  out  for  a  portion 
of  the  day,  giving  them  pulped  roots  mixed  with  straw  and  dry 
meat,  was,  he  should  imagine,  tested  to  some  extent  last  winter ; 
and,  for  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  would  lead  to  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  breeding  flock  on  strong  laud 
where«there  was  veir  httle  grass.  On  his  farm  he  had  never 
found  a  superfluity  of  straw,  or  more  thaii  he  could  convenient^ 
use ;  while  at  times  he  could  certainly  have  used  more  than  lie 
had  with  advantage.  As  regarded  cart-horses,  he  had  adopted 
Mr.  Torres  plan.  He  never  thought  of  turning  them  out  to 
grass,  and  he  believed  that  that  was  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes a  farmer  could  make,  as  nothing  scarcely  £d  grass-land 
90  much  harm.  There  were  constant  batUes  and  arguments 
with  farmers  on  that  subject.  They  said  that  tares  were  very 
expensive  to  grow,  but  he  did  not  himself  beUeve  that.  His 
plan  was  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  Mr.  Torr  had 
spoken  of;  he  gave  chopped  straw  all  the  winter,  open  straw 
as  long  as  he  had  any,  and  at  this  time  of  year  plenty  of  tares 
and  an  allowance  of  com  and  chopped  dry  meat. 

Sir  George  Jeneinsoiy  remarked  that  that  plan  could  not 
be  carried  ont  with  youn^  horses. 
Mr.  Torr  :  Yes,  it  is  just  the  same  thing. 
Kr,  Db»t  continued :  He  vas  speaking  only  of  fiNrm-horses, 
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He  had  always  con^dered  slicpp  and  bufbclu  fiir  prefBrable  to 
horses.  To  have  hoggets  carrying  on  their  hack  fleeoefl  whicfa 
could  be  got  rid  ol  at  the  end  of  the  ycir  was  &r  better  tban 
having  horses  from  ivhich  no  profit  could  be  got  until  tfew  were 
three  or  four  y^ara  old.  As  regarded  IVlr.  Torr's  idea  or  najng 
chaff  on  grass  lands,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  had  seen  a  Kttle 
of  that  tried  with  very  good  results.  Almortanything,  inftwi,  that 
was  put  on  grass  lands  would  do  good,  Biit  he  aid  not  him* 
self  see  any  great  objection  to  allowing  straw  to  be  aold, 
proTided  the  landlord  saw  that  compensation  was  made 
in  the  manure  that  was  purchased.  He  thought  that  on 
the  class  of  farms  where  there  was  a  superinity  of  straw,  tod 
the  landlord  might  be  satisfied  that  there  was  a  snilicienti 
quantity  of  good  linsecdcake  or  good  artiileial  mannre  booght 
to  replace  the  straw,  the  .sale  of  straw  was  not  so  olqection* 
able  as  some  landlords  and  some  land-agents  had  seemed  to 
think,  especially  in  the  neigh  hour  howl  or  towns,  where  straw 
fetched  a  high  price.  What  was  read  by  Mr.  TWr  rcspectinsr 
Mr.  llandnll's  management  of  sheep  wsi  very  Talnablie;  and 
he  (Mr.  Dent)  was  surprised  that,  after  the  system  was  placed 
before  the  members  of  the  Society  by  Jlr.  Randall  himself,  it 
was  not  carried  farther  by  the  strong-lnad  fiinners  than  it  had. 
Ijeen  hitherto.  He  would  suggest  also  whether  thcv  might 
not  keep  an  increaaed  quantity  of  both  cattle  and  sheep,  by 
keeping  cattle  in  the  summer  in  yards,  and  so  freeing  the 
grass-lauds  for  the  ewes  and  lambs.  As  to  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  lambs  on  grass-lands  in  winter,  he  wonld  remark  that 
he  had  seen  some  lambs  in  that  position  and  receiving  cotton-' 
cake,  and,  though  there  had  been  very  few  loaaes  when  he  left 
the  country,  the  result  did  not  appear  to  him  satisfactory. 
The  animals  had  a  poor,  weakly,  and  unhealthy  look  j  and  his 
experience  was  that  tlie  system'  was  not  satisfactory,  either  asi 
regarded  the  produce  of  wool  or  the  growth  of  the  dieep.  In. 
conclusion,  he  would  remark  that  Mr.  Torr's .  lecture  was  a 
verr  suggntive  one,  and  one  tnm  which  a  great  deal  might 
be  learnt  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  Geoboe  jEwmrsoN  would  like  to  know  why  Mr. 
Frere  did  not  recommend  straw  manure  for  day  land. 
His  experience  was  that,  although  you  might  possibly  grow — 
he  had  done  so  himself-'>as  strong  and  as  good  a  crop  of  man- 
gold with  artificial  manures,  such  as  superjposphates  and  guano 
miied  in  proper  quantities,  yet  on  very  stiff  cfay  straw-manure 
opened  out  the  clay  and  tended  to  make  it  more  finable  in 
future  years.  Straw  manure  opened  the  pores,  so  to  speak, 
more  than  artificial  manures,  especially  if  the  crop  were  fed-off^ 
on  the  clay.  He  held  a  very  strong  opinion  against  the 
advisability  of  feeding  off  grass  with  sheep  on  strone  land^ 
believing  that,  by  trampling  dovm,  the  animals  causett  greap 
loss.  That  brought  him  to  another  question.  He  would  ask 
Mr.  Dent  what  kind  of  grass  land  it  was,  on  whicli  he  ha^ 
observed  that  lambs  did  not  winter  well  P  For  if  Mr.  Dent's 
principle  applied  universallVj  and  if  his  own  experience  an( 
that  of  others  who  fanned  clay  land  were  to  be  relied  upon,  it 
followed  that  they  could  not  keep  lambs  anywhere.  IDs  fSir 
G.  Jenkinson's)  experience  in  keeping  Iambs  on  clay  land  last 
winter  was,  that  in  feeding  off  his  root  crops  he  lost  a  tre- 
mendous proportion.  I.ord  Bucie's  steward  had  told  him  thait 
his  own  experience  was  similar,  and  he  said  he  regarded  it  i^ 
nothing  less  than  madness  to  attempt  to  keep  Iambs  on  clay 
lands  during  such  a  winter  as  the  last.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
be  repeated,  that  they  could  not  keep  lambs  anywhere, 

Mr.  Dent  :  Yes,  yon  can  keep  them  in  yards. 

Sir  G.  JE:NKr:ssox  :  Tliere,  again,  they  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  straw,  including  the  sale  of  straw  ;  and  he  consiaered 
that  if  tenants  were  allowed  to  sell  straw  the  means  of  I^ecp- 
ing  winter  stock  in  the  yard  were  thereby  diminished.  He 
would  ask  Mr.  Dent  to  state  what  evil  he  had  found  to  arisp 
from  entering  lambs  on  dry  grass  land,  giving  thera  com  and 
chaff  P  His  "experience,  thongli  he  did  not  wish  to  put  it 
against  Mr.  Dent's,  was  that  that  was  the  best  M'ay  of  wintec- 
ing  lambs.  He  had  tried  it  in  yards,  he  had  tried  it  on  the 
plough,  and  the  result  of  his  experience,  which  came  through 
his  pocket,  was  that  the  safest  wa^  of  wintering  sheep  was  tp 
winter  them  on  dr\-  grass  lands,  with  cbaff  and  com,  not  giv- 
ing the  ewes  any  roots  at  all  till  after  the  yeaning  time.  'Aat 
was,  he  believe'd,  the  safest  general  rule,  thougli  it  might  be 
deviated  from  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  dif- 
ferent districts. 

Mr,  "Wells  said  he  had  lately  changed  his  farm.  Fire  orJBix 
years  ago  he  lived  in  Kent:  he  now  had  a  farm  in  Huntingdon- 


shire, and  nothing  was  clearer  to  his  mind  than  that  in  fiooie 
districts  it  Was  not  possible  to  have  a  breeding  flock,  wHile  in 
others  it  answered.  In  Kent  he  kept  a  breeding  flock  in  op- 
position  to  the  opinions  of  his  bailiff,  but  the  result  wm  most 
-satiafiictoiy.  H«  now  thought  he  could  see  his  way  to  the 
eanyinff  out  the  experiment  of  kee|rfnff  a  bree^^ng  •  fioek 
ffUccesslnlly.  His  neisfabonrs  kept  exoeDent  flocks  of  large 
Lincoln  sheep,  and  he  hoped  to  do  the  same.  He  mentioned 
this  simply  to  sii^port  Mr.  Randall^s  principle  that  on  day 
soils  it  was  flghtmg  against  nature  to  roroe  a  breeding  flock, 
and  he  sh'ould  recommend  no  one  to  try  it. 

Mr.  Stratfobd  observed  that  the  question  under  considera- 
tion was  very  dosely  connected  with  the  influence  of  climate. 
He  recollected  a  period  when  Lord  Dude  had  one  of  the  heft 
breeding  flocks  in  the  kingdom,  but  it  soon  showed  a  remark- 
able deterioration.  In  Cunbridgeshire  Mr.  Frere  had  not  half 
the  amount  of  water  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  Lord  Pucie  and 
most  of  the  West  of  England  farmers^  who  were  compdled  to 
keep  their  sheep  to  a  great  extent  m  yards.  Mr.  Randall 
migbt  be  said  to  farm  in  the  midland  district,  and  in  oonaider- 
ing  cases  like  his  it  was  desirable  to  keep  in  view  the  dilTereiiGes 
of  dimate  and  moisture. 

The  Chairman  had  ^at  pleasure  in  moving  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Torr  for  his  kindness  in  coming  forward  and 
delivering  so  interestinpp  and  important  a  lecture  on  this  sub- 
ject. There  were  a  few  remarks  which  he  should  like  to 
make,  but  it  was  imnecessary  to  trespass  upon  their  time  at 
I  any  length,  eroecially  as  the  subject  turned  chiefly  upon  heavy 
land^  in  whicA  he  had  not  had  much  practioe  or  experience. 
Still,  he  found  that  it  was  extremely  advantageous  to  l^ep  up 
a  good  breeding  flock  of  sheep.  In  &ct,  he  had  two  different 
kinds— ^outiidowns  and  Leicesters,  and  he  found  both  useful 
—the  latter  for  wool,  and  the  former  for  mutton.  He  con- 
curred in  the  observation  of  Mr.  Torr  that  the  best  way  to 
keep  them  forward  for  earlv  maturity  and  in  good  condition 
was  to  feed  them  abundantly  upon  oilcake  when  in  tiie  teld»^ 
and  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dent  in  the  advisability  of 
keeping  cattle  in  yards  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  Dent  said  he  had  merely  thrown  that  out  as  a  sug- 
gestion. 

The  CffAjRUAir  thought  it  was  far  more  condudve  to  the 
health  of  the  animals  to  turn  them  out  to  grass,  and  that  it 
was  more  in  accordance  with  nature  that  they  should  have 
grass  early  it  the  season.  Indeed,  he  believed  that  it  was 
greatly  owing  to  the  two  last  seasons  bdng  very  drv  onei  that 
the  cattle  diMase  had  prevailed  so  extensively,  although  he 
admitted  at  the  same  time  that  it  might  have  oeen  materially 
checked  in  some  parts  of  the  countrv,  if  due  precauiioos  had 
been  taken  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  high  breeds  of  cattlfr— the  **  pedigree  "  breeds  as  they 
were  termed — ^had  been  entirdy  free  from  the  pestilence. 
He  could  answer  for  his  own,  for  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's, and* for  many  others,  that  they  had  been  en- 
tirdy free  from  the  disorder:  and  he  should  be  extremdy 
sorry,  whilst  a^preeing  that  sneep  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  cultivate,  improve,  and  increase  in  quantify,  if  in 
consequence  of  such  an  increase  the  cattle  of  the  country 
were  to  be  sensibly  diminished.  He  knew  perfectlv  well  that 
sheep  did  improve  the  land,  and  were  more  profitable  to  the 
farmer.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
*  maintain  our  best  herds  of  cattle ;  and  he  believed  that  the 
more  farmers  had  the  opportunity  of  crossing  thdr  cows  with 
the  best  breeds  of  cattle,  the  better  and  more  profitable  they 
would  find  it  to  be,  and  the  more  condudve  to  the  continued 
fertility  of  the  land.  The  meeting  was  greatlj  indebted  to 
Mr.  Torr ;  and  he  had  much  deasure  in  prppocmg  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  his  lecture. 

Mr.  Dent  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  that  Sir  G.  Jet- 
kinson  appeared  to  think  that  he  had  recommended  the  indis- 
criminate sale  of  straw  on  farms ;  but  he  had  no  idea  whatever 
of  the  kind.  All  he  had  said  was  that  he  considered  the  ob- 
jection to  the  sale  of  straw  had  been  carried  further  than  was 
necessary,  and  that  in  certain  districts,  where  large  quantities 
of  straw  were  produced,  it  would  not  be  disadvantageous  to 
the  landlord  or  the  tenant  to  sell  the  straw,  provided  it  was 
repliK:e4  by  oilcake  or  other  artifidals.  With  recard  to 
keeping  Isjnbs  upon  grass-lands,  he  had  tried  the  plan  two 
winters — once  during  nearly  the  whole  winter,  ana  another 
time  up  to  the  month  of  December— and  he  found  an  evident 
deterioration!  and  that  the  animals  were  not  nearly  so  good  as 
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,  wUeli  haA  beat  jmt  npom  tttmi^  Pgrluips 
fti9lai<Btq«lt»twsli  0m4  kmp ;  iMt^  ef«ii  fiTin^  tiun  a 
MfiiMnMI  af  «Bm  «ii4  «ak«  on  the  y  itnd,  lluy  Aid 
Milte'^dl  as  Hm  w«lh«rs.  He  turn  to  tiw  cfnwhuikm, 
fttfrin^tjMl  there  tTM  mtUttg  like  pnttiftg  then  w  iwe 
ts  Moa  to  Me  cotJd ;  for  they  Bot  onW  begin  weH, 
4  #eil  flmraghoot' the  wnamer.  Ai  to  keeping 
■toek  where  there  ^rm  « thoirt  npply  of  rtraw, 
gvtfv  ttRt  «Bd  green  crape  for  m^  iatiiag  of 

Fkzss  eiplnioed  tiiat  he  di4  no^  laeiiti  to  reMnmend 
en  eirotig  tend ;  hot  he  hid  itated  thit  he  eoild 


fH^noftefiroBg  knd  wHhoatHmw. 
lb.  BIBB,  in'  «clra«wledgiBg  the  ooinplinieBt)  eaid  he  hid 
'  f  npeide^  mildiig  vof  referenee  lo  the  ibeence  of 
^fi«Bi  large  heroe  bke  hk  own,  eoaeeiviog  thetat 
nf  idlTigfcl  to  sjieik  in  terms  of  exultation  on  eacn  i  sab- 
}tfl^laeneetlMnr  cottid  not  be  regftrded  it  totally  enEmpiliroin 
itaA  Tite  eaff  veMomble  gnxmd  whieh  he  eoold  ditoofer 
IrMr  eeeape  tlntf  Ikr  ins,  that  1^  Sheithom  bteeieii  of 
fhftei  hnd  enrellitty  nbetained  fron  deilisg  in  eittle  doriiiff 
tkfditaMe  of  tlie  pbgne.  For  hie  own  part,  indeed,  he  hid 
mprAmti  n  simm  nnimil  shioe  the  month  of  Angnst  last. 
Itokiwiimi  had  ehnt  tip  all  their  bidls,  and  at  their  herds 
iwtcituMMiy  Trimble,  pertnps  ^ey  bid  spent  more  money 
tiJUrfipfiuu  ^  measnies  for  their  proteotton.  He  entinly 
ipmilB  Iho  olmemCioBs  of  Mr.  Dent,  with  respeet  to  keep- 
itfsiitfe  in  yards  during  a  nertion  of  the  sommer.  Initeid 
tflOii^thaniAns  he  need  to  do  in  the  middle  ol  Noren- 
Iff  ercvflB  Dfeeemher,  nearly  ttXL  hia  steers  were  in  hit  yards 
iiiiflmiber.  TfUBf  -wtm  not  now  tamed  out  as  was  (brmerly 
^prMfioein  Uie  winter  for  days  and  shat  a*  at  niffhta,  bat 
*    1  in  the  Md-ynrdnntU  the  middle  of  May.    ^nsthe 


were  wlnoM  ander  a  better  svstem  of 

■MDtke  mort  at  least  in  the  year.    Twentymo 


yean  a^  he  liad  sem  the  whdfe  of  Uie  North-Biding  of 
Yorkshire  eoYeeed  with  cattle  thraaghont  the  entire  winter ; 
bat  of  late  yean  that  practioe  had  gradoaUy  given  way  s  and 
it  was  mndoobledly  a  veiry  oonsidarikle  improvement.  With 
regard  to  hones,  ho  was  of  opinion  that  all  hoffses  ooght 
to  be  in  fold^yards;  not  esaotly  in  stables,  bnt  in  yaras, 
with  one-third  or  two-eeeenths  of  the  rnriMe  oovered  in,  and 
withoot  a  thovoaghfiure  thmogh  them.  Of  these  "  bays"  he 
had  a  vciy  br^e  nnmber,  and  he  foand  that  by  the  ose  of  cat 
straw  and  tares  he  oould  make  fiusons  manure  with  a  lot  of 
yoang  horses.  Moreover,  they  were  £ur  better  there  than 
galloping  ahoat  the  fields.  His  oart  horses,  in  yard%  supplied 
with  eat  straw  and'tares,  did  remarkably  well,  and  tibe  system 
was  a  very  greait  improvement  A  good  many  years  ago  he 
hent  his  cart  horses  almost  entirely  on  sprootcd  barley,  and 
with  sprouted  bedey  and  oiloahe  he  foand  he  eoold  do  withont 
ent  hay.  The  great  ofajjcet  wna  to  get  mnaele  in  a  horsey  and 
for  that  porpoee  sprosM  beriey  wu  the  best  thing  in  the 
summer  months,  when  they  bad  not  too  many  taxes.  In  the 
winter^  however^  it  was  rather  diAonlt  to  get  the  barley  to 
spfont*  A  word  or  two  as  to  the  use  of  oilcake.  Hie  practice 
was  for  one  boy  to  attend  to  fonriiorseek  £aeh  bey  was  Ba|»- 
pUed  with  8  Uis.  of  eake  per  day.  dissolved  in  tve  or  mx 
Uuckets  of  watery  and  eveiy  feed  of  chaff  given  to  the  hone 
was  mtarated  with  the  mixture.  The  result  wm  that  the  animal 
ate  his  strawwith  a  keener  relish^  and  eolie^  as  it  was  termed, 
wfaioh  in  reality  meant  obstmotion  of  the  bowels»  was  therebv 
effeetaally  prevented.  Inwinterafowtnmipaweie  veiy  good. 
As  to  the  question  of  sheep  vertm  catUe,  he  might  state  tiiat 
last  year  he  wintered  over  8,000  sheep  as  against  SOO  cattle, 
and  his  experience  was  that  for  every  £2  he  got  from  the 
cattle  he  realised  £5  by  the  sheep.  The  feet  was  that  sheep 
were  always  retoming  money,  no  matter  what  the  time  of 
year. 
The  meettog  then  separated. 


IMPEOVEMBNT    OF    BREED    IN    OATTLB. 
FROM   A.   CATtXE-HAGUE    POIOT    OF    VIEW. 


physiologists  ha;ve  spoken  of  the 
I  oC  the  body,  but  th^  are  for  from  beingagreed, 
I  one  thing,  eeme  another,  aecordin*  to  ttoaatire 
liea  «f  th0  gronnd  from  which  tbov  nave  viewed  the 
eipBt.  In  the  fifth  edition  of  anotYeiy  old  bnt  highly  popu- 
biWiAffaraaflBtple,  the  writer  savst  *<  Temperaments  have 
kmi  imjMudj  diatangvished':  the  division  most  generally  re- 
mmUs  into  the  aeaigninous^  nUegmatio,  dioleric^  aod  meUn- 
cUh^'  saspfliad  to  man  ^  while  amodern  writer  in  refereooe 
hMMagnea  the  foUowina^  three  divisiona-^via.,  nervous, 
isHh^  asid  nhdovinal.  JBnt  in  every  period  vniters  are 
wi$  agiead  tiMfe  to  enltmte  the  developnwnt  of  any  one 
■1^  Blwiever  the  divisionaaty  be,  is  to  improve  the 


inthitdiimBtsen.    As  *'like  produces  like,'*  aocordinff 
Midptovcrhk  an  if  the  former  ean,  by  dintof  dietary  and 


•  ■VeaaregKAwf  the 


to  show  a  greater  development 
',  orof  any  partioolar  substance 


^%  be^^  ae  Ihl^  boae,  nmede,  or  milk^  andif  by  the  eontinn 
mm^^wmt  afnwtioe,  and  the  earefol  selection  of  the  ani 


t  to  breed  from,  lie  fsiic<*e«tU  in  giving  to  snch 
an  hcreditaiy  type,  as  it  were,  so  tliat  the  off- 
.  „  _  fc  Hie  oeealiar  organ ixatioa  of  their  ])m raits,  theu 
hasy  eoaefaade  that  hb  breed  has  been  improved  in  tlmt  di- 
whea,  the  tmn  **  ijnprovcment;"  being  of  eoarNe  ooadned  to 
tehsfaeed  view  thiu  taken  of  the  subject.  But  if  this  eitra 
inriopmcBtis  est  her  abnormal  or  produced  at  Die  expense  ot 
i^solherport  of  the  body,  it  may  therefore  in  a  maregenenJ 
nam  he  coosidered  the  reverse  of  the  improveinont  of  the 
^nL  li;  for  example,  an  extra  development  offal  and  lymph 
h  Mf  simd  at  the  expense  of  blood,  bune,  mu>>de,  andnerre, 
^  heed  amy  boeomc  m  predisprj^d  to  catch  norvoos  and 
MmmiiIiiiji  diseases  of  a  contagions  character  nn  to  reoder  it 
vwie  than  worthle^^  for  the  raising  of  stock,  and  even  dan« 
^aws  to  be  kept  in  the  Tidnity  of  any  other  herd  or  large 
Bttke^towns  frequented  by  droves  of  cattle,  home  and  foffvign. 


or  in  a  closely  inhabited  country  like  England,  having  so  much 
interoonse  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Both  of  the  above  divisions  of  the  temperaments  of  the 
body  evidently  foil  short  of  meeting  the  reamremeots  of  science, 
l^eterm  '^  temperament"  itself  is  not  free  from  objection;  bat  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  upon  sdeh  a  course  of  inqoiiy.  It 
orill  be  enough  under  this  head  if  we  simply  mention  tliat  the 
progcem  of  phrsiology  sppears  to  indicate  a  more  chemical 
division,  everytning  now  being  subjected  to  chemical  and  mi- 
erosoopieal  analyas,  and  designated  accordingly. 

In  toe  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle  for  any  definite 
narpoee,  as  the  prodnoe  of  fot,lean,(or  flesh),  and  milk,  much 
depends  upon  the  starting  point  as  lo  breed  and  management 
at  the  oommencemeatt  If  we  go  back  and  examine  closely 
the  imjnrovement  of  our  Shorthcnrns,  Devons,  aod  Herefords,  or 
that  of  an^  of  our  dif  erent  breeds  of  sheep,  as  the  South- 
downs,  Leicesters,  &c.  from  the  commencement,  we  shall  And 
something  physiologically  peculiar  in  the  parent  stock,  call  it 
temperament  or  wTiat  von  may,  from  which  they  have  ft' 
spectively  sprung  i  and  also,  in  the  common  breeds  and  general 
system  of  management^  something  different  in  many  respects 
from  what  is  to  be  found  now-a-dMs.  At  that  time  by  inr  too 
high  a  value  was  pUoed  upon  fot,  both  from  a  commercial  and 
pl^siological  point  of  viewj  oonsetjuently  a  conBiituiioaal 
disposition  or  tendency  to  lay  on  fotua^  coosidered  the  leading 
eharaeteristic  of  an  animal  m  the  imjirovement  of  iU  breed. 
This,  too,  was  done  without  suiScient  ])recaution  having  been 
taken,  to  avoid  obesity,  an  hereditary  rachexial  disease^  in 
which  a  depraved  and  vitiated  state  of  tlic  solids  and  Huids 
^erally  is  attended  with  an  excessive  development  of  adipoi^e 
tissue  and  deposition  of  unhealthy  fot,  t)ie  vrhole  edible  portion 
ot  the  carcase  beooBuing  unwKoIeajme  food  for  man,  lU 
greatly  deteriorated  value  in  the  market  proves  the  sound- 
ness 01  this  eoadnsion.  It  is  nrj  remarkable  liow  the  poorest 
and  leedieit  of  the  lower  qIomcs  shun  such  meat  upon  the 
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but^et'i  stail,  hondlinsr  i»ud  smelliiitr  it  wTth  wry  faces  uid  a 
shrugn^ing  of  the  »)iouIden~uU  niHicieuUy  iiulicfttiTe  of  the 
strong  u&fkvourAbie  opinions  tber  entertain  at  to  its  wfaole- 
Bomeoeis  and  eeMiomy  as  an  artide  of  diet.  Almost  no  price, 
however  small,  will  t^mpt  the  more  intelligent  and  better-to^o 
portiott  of  society  to  purchase  sneh  meat ;  not  only  becanae  it 
n  thrifUess  and  unwholesome  when  cooked  and  eaten  imme- 
diatdy,  but  «lso  because  every  portion  of  it  must  be  con- 
sumed th»  day  it  is  purchaMd,  othewise  it  besins  to  decompose, 
giving  rise  to  disease- breeding  malaria,  of  which  ten  times  its 
▼due  will  not  again  sweeten  the  larder  or  pantry,  restoring 
either  to  its  former  condition.  And  this  is  not  all ;  for  its 
comsnmption  has  a  tendency  to  lay  the  foundation  of  obesity 
in  those  who  eat  it.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  town's 
people  and  viBagers  are  beginning  to  get  sensitivelT  alive  to 
the  necessify  of  lowering  the  vake  of  such  meat,  and  extra  fat 
meat  of  every  ldnd,to  a  figure  bdow  what  farmers  can  produce 
it  for.  On  the  other  himd,  obese  animals  are  in  sucb  a  low 
state  of  vitality  as  to  be  wholly  unfit  for  breeding  purposes ; 
while  they  art  doubly  liable  to  be  carried  off  by  ev^  conta- 
gious disease  that  may  visit  .the  locality  in  which  they  are  kept. 
A  oondusion  closely  similaf  is  arrived  at  in  cases  of  an  extra 
development  of  the  adipose  system  which  does  not  assume  the 
confirmed  obese  habit,  the  hedth  of  the*  animd  dnrine  lifis 
and-the  value  of  its  meat  when  sent  to  the  shambles,  being 
both  greatly  depreciated.  If  therefore  these  facts  are  kept 
dosdy  in  mind  while  comparing  the  past  with  the  present,  we 
shall  find  the  two  starting  points  in  the  improvement  of  the 
breed,  very  different  the  one  from  the  other,  even  where  the 
farmer  wishes  to  attain  the  same  object  in  the  improvement  of 
the  same  breed.  Thus,  if  he  were  desirous  of  a  greater 
devdopment  of  fat,  he  would  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Cully  and  Bakewdl,  either  as  to  food  or  generd  management : 
much  less  would  he  follow  in  thdr  footsteps  were  he  to  com- 
mence the  improvement  of  any  of  our  native  breeds,  as  the 
Galloway  or  Highland  ox  and  mountain  breed  of  sheep.  On 
the  contrary,  if  he  is  at  all  versant  with  the  proj^ress  of  this 
branch  of  science,  he  will  base  his  practice  of  improvement 
upon  a  very  different  foundation. 

All  our  native  breeds  of  cattie  have  less  or  more  de- 
generated under  the  abnormd  treatment  to  which  the  race  was 
at  one  time  subt)^ :  >o  that  as  this  degeneracy,  or  departure 
from  the  normd  type,  is  hereditaiy,  the  generd  rule  of  improve- 
ment is  to  restore  animals  under  the  process  of  improvement  to 
their  origind  state  when  thdr  great  Creator  pronounced  their 
hedth,  symmetry,  and  every  other  quality,  t>eff  good.  For  this 
purpose  we  are  apt  to  talk  of  naturd  food,  exercise,  tempera- 
ture, and  the  Uke ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  would  be  the  fonnnla 
were  the  ox  or  the  sheep  in  its  origind  paradisiaod  state  of  per- 
fection ;  but  it  is  sadly  otherwise  in  man^r  respects.  Into  the 
details  of  such  departures  from  the  origind  it  would  be  the 
height  of  presumptuous  speculation  to  ^.  In  the  time  of  our 
pasto a1  fon^thers,  doubtless  Nature  did  much  to  adapt  herself 
to  tiie  pecuUar  exigendes  of  the  case,  whether  that  case  was 
a  Teeswater  or  a  Shetland  ox,  or  a  Southdown,  Ldonter, 
liochaber,  or  an  Orkney  sheep ;  but  in  modern  steam-dough- 
caktf-and-com  times,  it  may  not  inaptiy  be  said  that  Art  has 
taken  the  matter  whoUy  out  of  Nature's  hands— at  least  in  our 
southern  prorinces ;  and  the  further  we  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  generd  body  of  farmers  are  now  moving,  the 
more  artificid  will  the  dietary  and  management  of  catUe  be- 
come :  hence  the  dlfficdties  with  which  the  sdution  of  the 
problem  is  surrounded.  Still,  that  is  no  reason  why  Art  should 
»roe6ed  from  bad  to  worse  in  the  management  of  cme,  by  pro- 
ducing an  inferior  or  lower  standard  ^nalit^  of  meat  as  animd 
food  for  the  people,  and  a  lower  qudity  of^vitality  in  animaU 
for  breeding  tmrposes— a  practical  condusion  at  which  very 
many  physiologists  of  the  present  day,  unfortunately,  arrive ; 
the  opinion  that  a  certain  degeneracv  of  race  has  hitherto  at- 
tended the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  the  breeding 
df  live-stock  becoming  more  and  more  generd  with  our  pro- 
gress in  this  branch  of  physiology. 

When  examined  from  a  cattle-pbgue  point  of  view,  the  re- 
trograde movement  fkrmers  have  thus  oeen  mdcing  in  stock 
management  is  somewhat  alarming  at  first  sight.  Happily, 
however,  for  some  time  past  a  strong  counter-movement  has 
been  taking  place,  purposdv  to  improve  the  hedth  of  cattle, 
and  the  qimlil^  of  the  miUc  and  fledt  they  yidd  as  human 
food.  But  mddng  every  allowance  for  the  progress  thus 
jBide  to  restore  cattle  to  thdr  origind  excdknce,  the  present 
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position  of  the  conntrv  is,  af^  dl,  not  what  K\i  true  friends 
would  wish  it  to  be ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  forcing  system 
of  management,-  the  enriy  maturity  of  growth  attained,  and 
the  extra  devdopment  of  fkt,  have  greatly  lowered  the  tone 
and  fbree  of  the  nervous  and  muscdar  systems,  vitiating  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  of  the  fluids  and  sdids  of  the  lyody, 
thereby  greatly  predisposing  animals  to  catch  pleuro>vnen- 
monia,  rinderpest,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  small-pox  in  Mieep, 
and  other  maladies  that  have  recentiy  been  and  are  still  ded- 
mating  herds  and  flocks  in  a  ruinous  manner.  It  is  therefore 
impoadble  to  look  the  whole  aspect  of  affdrs  broadly  in  the 
fac«  at  present,  without  fMing  deeply  sensible  of  the  nnsatis- 
factory  state  of  stock  management,  and  the  necessity  that 
exists  for  all  sections  of  the  community,  consumers  as  well  as 
producers,  joining  and  supporting  by  every  means  in  their 
power  the  counter-movement  above  referred  to,  so  aa  to  re- 
store the  deranged  functions  to  a  more  healthy  state  of  action. 
Farmers  have  doubUess  yet  much  to  learn,  and  the  sdenoe  of 
physiology  itself  haa  to  be  much  further  advanced,  before  they 
can  copy  and  imitate  successfully  the  examples  of  Nature  ;  but 
this  fiict  only  cdls  for  the  greater  perseverance  in  the  mean- 
time in  prosecuting  the  grmt  work  of  generd  improvement. 

In  the  improvement  of  breed  more  attention  than  has 
hitherto  been  pdd  must  for  the  future  be  pdd  to  the  proper 
devdopment  of  active  prindples— -powers  and  forces.  A  re- 
turn to  the  normd  standard  of  ritality  obviously  requires  an 
increase  of  life,  so  to  speak,  or  organic  adion.  Cdves  and 
Umbs  must  be  taught  to  go  through  thdr  gymnastics  with 
more  ease  and  a  greater  uniformity  and  natonl  elasticitr  of 
action  under  the  new  system  than  they  have  hitherto  done 
under  the  old.  Fitful,  forced  bursts  of  pasnon,  between  lonir, 
dreamy,  sleepless  hours  of  repose,  won't  do  any  longer.  Beaa- 
and-ahve  lumps  of  beef  and  mutton  lying  in  the  pastures  are 
out  of  fashion.  Naturd  life  in  all  its  vivadty  is  now  the 
rule,  both  at  the  homestead  and  in  tiie  field.  The  estimate  of 
the  changes  thus  taking  place  is  readable  enough  to  aU  who 
have  practicallv  studied  the  book  of  Nature ;  for  to  grow 
plentv  of  hedtny  lean  meat  is  to  keep  the  candle  of  life  burn- 
ing all  the  while  the  process  of  making  it  is  going  on,  wherpas 
to  grow  abnormd  fat  is  to  put  out  the  candle,  thereby  making 
dl  fet  that  vriU  be  fet— the  candle  itsdf  induded.  What  fd- 
lows  is  soon  told  in  a  few  words ;  for,  according  to  the  old 
proverb  a  penny  saved  is  twopence  gained ;  so  a  pound  of  fet 
saved  under  a  low  state  of  combustion  or  animd  heat  and 
action  is  two  pounds  gdued  in  carcase  weight  fSor  the  shambles. 
But  this  abnormd  state  of  the  active  frinctions  is  opposed  to 
the  naturd  growth  and  devdopment  of  bone,  nerve,  and 
musde.  It  is  even  worse  than  this ;  for,  as  the  reparatory 
processes  in  the  keeping  of  organs  in  repair  cease  to  be  pro- 
perij  performed,  bone,  nerve,   and  musde  lose  vdnme  and 

E'ty.  In  other  words,  as  extra  fat  increases  under  the 
ing  shut-eye  process,  so  nerve  and  musde  decrease  in 
h,  streng[th,  and  usefulness,  the  whole  system  becoming 
at  the  same  time  predisposed  to  contagions  diseases.  On  the 
other  hand,  cultivate  action,  and  you  cdtivate  nutrition  and 
devdopment;  for  action  manifiestlv  depends  upon  nutrition, 
and  nutrition  is  redproeally  stimulated  by  action.  Thus  an 
organ  that  ceases  to  nourish  loses  at  the  same  time  its  power 
or  fecdty  of  acting ;  consequent^,  those  organs  whose  active 
powers  are  kept  in  the  best  vrorking  order  by  proper  exercise 
possess  a  more  hedthy  and  active  nutrition;  whereas  a  less 
degree  of  action  or  inaction,  on  the  contrary,  effects  a  less 
healthy  and  active  state  of  the  nutritive  and  teparatory  pro- 
cesses. And  this  applies  to  all  the  functions  of  the  body — 
ritd,  naturd,  and  ammd  alike,  or  with  very  litUe  difference 
distinguishable. 

What  the  origind  symmetry  and  active  powers  of  the  ox  or 
sheep  were,  we  may  ima^e,  but  cannot  wdl  describe.  The 
departures  from  the  origind  are  obriondy  very  diversified  in 
all  our  native  breeds.  That  they  have  become  hereditary  is 
manifest,  from  the  feet  that  they  are  handed  down  from  dre 
to  son,  or  from  one  generation  to  another.  But,  while  this 
must  be  granted,  it  is  likewise  the  subject  of  ddlv  observation 
that,  when  animals  are  properly  fed  and  attendea  to  in  other 
respects,  an  improvement  takes  place  in  thdr  symmetry  and 
active  powers,  so  as  to  approach  nearer  to  the  origpd ;  that 
this  improvement  is  more  largd^  devdoped  in  some  udividnals 
than  in  others ;  and  that  certain  organs  and  regions  of  the 
body  improve -fester  or  in  a  greater  degree  than,  do  oth^ 
tirgani  and  regions  of  the  body. 
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Vha»  diversity  in  the  dej^ftiture  from  the  original  type,  and 
b  &e  feadencT  to  letarn  to  it,  affords  a  wide  and  promising 
field  for  the  selection  of  animals  to  operate  upon,  in  the  im- 
prorement  of  their  breed.  Hitherto,  improvers  have  fiillen 
into  store  than  one  erroneous  course,  both  in  their  selection 
ud  sttbseqnent  work,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  rderence 
to  the  extraordinary  value  they  put  upon  ht.  Almost  the 
same  oondnsion  ajiplies  to  the  breeding  of  dair^'-oows,  too 
moch  attention  having  been  paid  to  quantity  of  milk,  and  too 
little  regard  to  quality.  Both  these  selections  are  unhealthy, 
ibBonaal  types,  and  now  almost  unanimously  aoknowledfled 
to  be  movements  in  a  wrong  direction,  ruinously  unprofitable 
IB  tiaies  of  contagions  duease,  as  the  recent  ana  present 
natations  of  Inn^-disease  and  rinderpest  prove. 

The  tide  of  opinion,  however,  is  now  fairly  tamed ;  for  the 
onivenal  demand  of  consumers  is  for  rich  meat  and  milk, 
viieh,  practically  applied,  means  the  highest  degree  of  eonsti- 
tatioBai  health  in  the  animals  that  produce  such  artides  of 
^y  consumption ;  and  we  need  hardly  add  that  the  deter- 
anoed  damand  of  the  public  must  eveotiially  be  attended  to  by 


producers,  for  more  reasons  tlian  on^,  a  higher  standard  of 
constitutional  health  beiu^  as  needful  for  fanners;  a.s  the 
public.  The  practical  difftculty,  therefore,  lies  iu  getting  oat 
of  the  present  erroneous  and  unhealthy  course  into  the  right 
and  healthy  one.  Shall  we  eonimeftce  with  our  thoroughbred 
cattle,  whose  health  has  been  injured  by  the  forcing  system  ? 
or  with  our  native  breeds,  whose  health  has  been  \es&  or  more 
constitutionally  injured  from  the  changing  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate  and  its  productions?  Oar  Sliorthorns  rergng  our 
West  Hi^^ilanders,  for  example?  our  Leicestera  versus  our 
mountain  sheep  P  and  to  on.  In  point  of  fact,  both  these  se- 
lections have  already  Veen  made,  the  work  of  improving  the 
health  of  cattb  being  already  in  active  operation,  as"  pre- 
viously stated.  The  question  which  naturally  follown,  a»  to 
which  is  the  best  and  most  profitable,  is  one  whose  sohition 
must  be  left  to  the  experience  of  the  future  to  solve,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  quality  of  m^at  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  pecuniary  prolts,  on  the  otlier. 

.    A  FmsT-fBiZE  Stooe-bkeeder. 


THE  VETCH,  OR  TARE:  ITS  USES  AND  CULTIVATION. 


The  importance  of  this  plant,  sup^ying  as  it  does  a  large 


t  of  succulent  and  valuable  food^  can  scarcely  be  over 
ntimated.  It  ia  highly  relished  by  all  the  domestic  animals, 
borws,  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  is  in  an  eminent  degree 
iMMirishing.  C<Hning  in  at  an  early  period  of  the  season,  and 
thas  giving  the  fsimer  an  opportunity  of  nowing  another 
crop  oa  the  same  land  that  year,  it  may  fiuriy  be  considered 
oae  of  the  most  valuable  forage  plants  cultivated  by  modem 
sgriculturiatB.  When  a  little  pains  is  taken  with  its  culture, 
tM  kad  well  stirred  and  cleaned,  and  manure  applied  with  no 
spsriBg  hand,  the  vast  amotint  of  rich  food  yieloed  bv  an  acre 
is  tru^  astonishing.  The  mower,  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  Senptnre,  may  **flll  his  bosom"  at  every  i^roke  oif  the 
scythe ;  and  from  the  day  he  begins  to  cut  such  a  crop,  food  in 
sbindsBce  is  within  reach  of  the  farmer  for  every  description 
of  rtodc. 

C0W8. 

As  a  higfafy  uaefui  and  important  auxiliaiy  food  for  dairy 
eows  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  the  vetch  pro- 
bbly  stauM  unsurpassed.  The  flow  of  milk  is  not  so  n^lte- 
risUy  increased  as  might  be  imagined  from  the  use  of  such  rich 
sad  succulent  food;  but  the  supply  from  each  cow  is  for 
the  most  part  sustained  in  undiminished  amount  while  the 
feeding  on  vetches  is  continued,  which  is  a  consideration  by 
Boneaas  to  be  despised.  No  one  can  ^ipredate  this  ad- 
■irable  quality  so  highly,  and  benefit  so  much  by  it,  as  the 
light-laad  fiuiner  during  the  prevalence  of  a  dry  season,  or 
duryman  who  has  a  large  stock  on  a  limited  range.  The 
oaly  buh  such  men  find  with  the  use  of  this  food  in 
unlimited  quantity  is  the  tendency  the  animals  have  to  put  up 
tcsh— a  state  of  matters  not  at  all  times  desirable  by  the  mere 
milk  and  butter  producer.  The  milk  from  cows  fed  on 
fetches  is  very  rich,  and  produces  a  large  proportion  of  butter ; 
is  this  respect  being  fully  equal  to  oilnke,  and  from  the  fact 
of  its  being  home-nrown,  and  a  bulky,  filling  food  at  the  same 
tine,  is  iaftnitely  cneaper.  During  wet  weather,  if  the  cows 
Inre  a  wide  range  when  in  the  field,  and  the  grass  thereon  be 
■wderately  abundant,  they  will  not  by  any  means  eat  the  vetches 
90  greedily  or  so  satisfiictonly  as  they  otherwise  would :  there- 
fore, if  straw  be  abundant,  it  is  a  capital  pUn  to  keep  them  in 
far  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time,  when  not  only  will 
Boie  good  be  got  out  of  the  vetches,  but  the  extra  amount  of 
■aanre  made  will  be  a  direct  gain,  and  will  tell  well,  and  come 
>i  execedin^y  handy  in  September,  when  preparations  are 
^tax  made  for  sowing  the  supply  for  the  sucoeecung  season. 

We  hare  occasionally  seen  this  system  carried  out  with 
mioent  success,  but  notably  in  one  instance  by  a  working 
^taer,  .whose  stock  consisted  of  twenty-eight  head,  oom- 
prisiag  miich  cows,  heifers,  and  calves.  IV)r  ten  wedu  the 
vittle  of  these  animals  were  fed  in  the  house  on  the  prodaee 
of  ibar  acres  of  vetches,  or  theieby,  never  being  out  all  that 
tine  bat  for  anihort  period  in  the  middle  of  the  d|iy,  for  the 


sake  of  exercise,  and  to  take  a  drink  if  they  chose  to  do  so. 
When  a^ain  turned  ont  to  ^ss,  on  the  vetches  being  finished, 
every  ammal  was  in  blooming  condition,  some  of  them  almost 
fit  for  the  butcher ;  and  the  grass  having  got  ahead,  dfording 
a  good  bite,  they  kept  their  condition  during  the  entire  sea- 
son. To  all  formers,  but  more  especially  to  those  whose 
holdings  are  only  of  moderate  extent-^say,  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  acres — such  a  system  offers  many  advantages. 

Fu-ii :  There  is  the  keep  of  a  large  number  of  head,  pro- 
cured from  a  very  drcumscribed  area,  and  that  keep  of  the 
most  nourishing  and  profitabks  kind,  the  aniituUs  being  kept 
during  its  continuance  in  sidendid  heaHh  and  condition,  and 
with  undiminished  produce,  and  that  produce  of  the  very  finest 
quality. 

Secondly:  The  manure  made  is  a  most  gratifying  considera- 
tion, and  although,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term, 
it  is  not  considered  very  ornamental,  is  worth  good  solid  goU, 
and  is  as  keenly  looked  after  and  carefblly  coUeeted  h^  the 
inteUigent  and  industrious  fiuiner  as  if  it  were  already  in  Ida 
purse. 

ThiftUjf:  By  having  a  supply  of  vetches,  sufficient  for  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  weeks'  consumption,  coming  on  in  succession,  the 
first  sowing  being  fit  to  cut  and  present  to  the  animals  on  the 
very  day  the  last  of  the  winter  food  is  oonsumed,  he  is  enabled 
to  hain  or  save  a  much  larger  proportion  oi  hia  land  for  niea- 
dowing  than  under  ordinary  eireumstanoes  h^  possibly  conld 
do.  An  abundant  supply  of  hay  during  the  winter  and  sprintr 
months  is  an  advantage  to  a  stock  farmer  that  few  of  them  need 
to  be  reminded  oif ;  but  is  more  fully  and  acutely  appredatad  by 
those  who  may  have  now-imd-again  run  short,  and  nad  to  pur- 
chase in  the  market,  or  wherever  they  could;  most  oonve- 
niently  get  it ;  we  shall  say  only  one  month's  supply,  and  that 
the  month  of  ApriL  The  amount  of  hard  cash  reqninnff  to 
be  expended  for  even  a  moderate  stock  for  the  short  period  of 
one  month  engenders  sueh  a  degree  of  caution  in  the  mi]ida.of 
those  who  have  gone  through  the  ordeal,  that  they  will  itiiin 
every  nerve,  and  try  evMy  pUm  to  avoid  a  similar  eotUrctew^ 
for  the  ftiture ;  and  there  is  no  way  it  can  be  sofdeasanUy  and 
profitably  avoided  aa  by  seeding  a  portion  of  the  turnip  break 
with  vetches. 

Fourthly :  The  grass  fields  that  have  been  kept  for  grasinff 
purposes  have  got  such  a  long  rest,  and.  consequently  a  good 
start,  that  cattle  cannot  hare  them  down  ;  and  thna  to  an.  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  season,  much  more  so  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case,  the  pastures  supp^  a  large  amount  of 
food  to  a  very  heavy  stock. 

This  peculiar  advantace  of  house-feeding  during  early  sum- 
mer  must  be  experienced  to  be  fully  appreciated ;  the  diifor- 
ence  in  the  quantity  of  available  food  .on  the  pastures  towavda 
the  end  of  the  year  being  so  great.  Whilst  the  fields  that  have 
been  regularly  dqiastnred  frcnn  the  end  of  April  or  beginning 
of  May.  begin  to  t^  fhj  the.  cod  9f  Sep^ber^  and  warn 
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■tmre  a  hetfyitock  bj  the  begiimlng  of  Norember,  tlwae 
fields  that  wen  ntiti  aaring  t^  0i]m]n«r  most^  will  oarrjr 
the  stock  on  to  the  end  of  the  jeiur,  tod  even  to  the  middle 
of  Jauusry,  with  hut  little  atustBooe  in  the  way  of  niffht- 
fiBedL[i{^,  and  give  pretty  fair  produce,  and  that  of  the  veiv  beet 
qnality,  during  the  entire  time.  For  an  Ulmtration  6f  thia  we 
need  not  leave  the  fiumer  whose  svstem  of  hoose-fedding  on 
vetches  we  have  alraadv  notieed,  and  whose  cows  we  have  seen 
gradnj;  in  the  open  fiel^  ud  to  the  Utest  period  abovementioned, 
receiving  nothing  in  the  bouse,  daring  the  night,  but  a  littte 
ficesh  oaten  straw,  to  correct,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  watery 
nature  of  the  grass  inevitable  at  such  an  advanced  time  of  the 
^ear.  Kot  to  overiook  a  single  point,  the  botU^r  made  even 
in  JanuBzy  was  of  splendid  q^iiaUty,  having  all  tlie  distinctive 
fisatares  of  summer-made,  and  was  eagerly  soiight  after  by  the 
respectable  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  sold  fresh ; 
ana  when  salted  and  sold  in'open  market,  was  branded  **  first 
quali^*  by  the  inspeoter—n'most  unusual  thing  in  the  dep^ 
of  winter,  and  veiy  difficult  of  attaiunieutr 

As  an  assistance  to  keep  fat  stock  on  a  litUe  longer,  after 
the  winter  store  is  exhausted,  Vetches  come  in  admirably ;  and 
when  grown  will  often  enable  the  feeder  to  hold  his  animals 
over  a  period  of  depression,  and  aDow  him  to  make  a  respect- 
able profit ;  whoteas,  had  he  been  eompeDed  to  Sell,  there 
would  probaUy  have  been  a  serious  loss^  Fat  oattle  And 
vetches  an  agreeable  change  of  food,  and  eat  them  greedily ; 
and  if  they  are  given  at  first  somewhat  sparingly,  to  allow  the 
constitution  to  get  accustomed  to  the  change,  the  improvement 
in  condition  will  be  as  Marked  as  it  was  praViouriy.  Fof  such 
cattle  vetches  are  an  exoeedinglT  safe  aitide  of  food,  as,  how*^ 
ever  mcealent  thev  may  be,  they  wiU  not  engender  an  un- 
pleasant amount  of  looeeness  in  the  animals  partakmg  of  them. 
u  this  rsspeet  th^  contrast  most  favonrahly  with  mangolds, 
as,  however  long  tJkey  may  be  kept  and  applirent^  well 
matured,  no  eorvective  within  tha  ranch  of  the  feeder  wiU 
completdy  ofcroone  their  laxathe  tendeDoy*  Even 
when  the  stalls  and  sheds  have  been  cleared,  and  the 
cattle  turned  out  to  grass  for  the  season,  the  importance  of 
having  a  few  acres  of  tares  to  fall  back  on  cannot  be  lost 
sight  of.  During  the  month  of  May  of  this  present  year, 
when  many  stock-nolders  were  at  their  wits-end  how  to  pre- 
serve the  very  life  in  their  cattle,  what  a  relief  it  would  have 
been  to  have  had  a  load  or  two  of  vetches  to  take  to  them  on 
the  grass  each  day,  and  how  joyfully  the  animals  themselves 
would  have  welcomed  the  appearance  of  the  cart»  galloping- 
forward  to  meet  it  the  moment  it  oame  in  sight.  Instead  of 
losing  more  for  the  first  fbrtnight,  after  befeng  pat  on  the 
grass,  than  they  would  recover  for  the  suoctoding  month,  they 
would  have  at  least  held  their  qwn,  and  saved  their  owner 
from  not  only  a  pecuniary  loss,  but  a  worhl  of  vexation  and 
anxiety, 

H0BSE8. 

As  food  for  fimn-horses,  taras  are  particuUrly  suitable : 
and,  when  grown  in  sufficient  quantity,  are  calenlatea 
to  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  the  way  of  keep  for 
this  particular  dass  of  stock.  Although  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  grow  a  heavy  crop— whatever  may  be  the  kind 
of  animal  for  which  it  is  intnided—fbr  horses  it  is  doubly 
important  and  necessary.  There  is  no  food  the  furmer  can 
place  before  his  horses  that  they  will  eat  so  ravenously  as 
this ;  and,  if  supplied  ad  HMum,  the  quantity  thfy  will  con- 
sume is  enormous. 

If  the  seed  is  merelv  sown  after  one  ploughing  on  the  stub- 
bles, as  is  too  frequently  done,  without  any  preparation  what- 
soever, an  acre  instead  of  feeding  five  or  six  horses  for  a 
month,  as  it  thauld  and  mU  do  when  well  treated,  will  bardy 
last  them  a  week,  and  the  expense  incurred  for  seed  and 
labour  are  in  a  great  measure  thrown  away. 

With  plenty  oiP  vetches,  without  oats  or  any  other  variety 
of  food,  horses  will  do  the  usual  summer  work  of  the  form, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  themselves  in  excellent  oondition< 
so  fond  are  they  of  this  food  that  when  engaged  in  carting  out 
manure  if  a  bsirrow  of  vetches  is  kept  before  them  while  the 
cart  is  being  filled,  they  will  require  no  urging  by  either  whip 
or  voice  to  mend  their  mum  when  under  way,  and  when  re- 
taming;  firom  the  field  will  invariably  trot  unless  restrained  by 
the  driver  from  doing  so.  While  the  vetches  last,  the  quantity 
^  manure  made  by  the  horses  is  considerable,  and  forms  a 
very  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  the  dunghill.  For 
earriftga-horses  a  little  vetch  mixed  with  the  hay  forms  • 


most  agreeable,  refreshing,  and  aeoeptaUe  ftviiele  «f  te^  msi 
h  highly  relished  by  the  poor  beasts  after  behig  so  \mg  oms- 
fined  to  swJh  dry  food  as  hav  and  oats.  When  the  jwaanisy% 
they  have  to  perforni  are  not  long,  ft  is  snrorising  what  si  quaa- 
Uij  of  vetehei  carriage-horses  will  eat,  without  pereeMiliW 
ii\]ury  to  eitiier  the  siUdness  of  the  ooat  or  length  of  wiBcL 

SHSkF. 

Where  there  is  a  heavv  sheep  stock,  a  piece  of  eariy  vetches 
is  exoeedingly  useful,  and  will  give  an  excellent  return  in  the 
way  of  profit  for  capital  expended.  If  the  field  on  which  ^e 
crop  is  grown  happens  to  be  in  low  manurial  condition  the 
vetches  can  be  eaten  off  with  excellent  effect.  By  a  jndicious 
arrangement  of  the  hurdles  this  can  be  done  without  the 
slightest  iigury  from  the  treading  of  the  animals :  their  im- 
provement is  rapid,  and  the  field  is  enriched  so  effectively  as 
to  be  aUe  to  grow  a  paying  crop  of  either  wheat  or  bsner. 
If  not  found  £>sirable  or  convenient  to  fioed  it  off  on  tiie  field 
on  which  it  was  grown,  it  can  with  fpntX  propriety  and  excel- 
lent effect  be  osrted  to  either  fettenmg  wedders,  or  ewes  and 
lambs  on  the  grass. 

In  the  summer  of  1860,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  few 
weeks'  drought,  1  was  rather  short  of  grass,  but  fortunately 
had  a  few  acres  of  capital  vetches.  TWs  I  carted  twice  a  diy 
to  a  somewhat  poor  grass-field,  with  a  thin  sur&ce,  and  ex- 
ceedmgly  apt  to  bum  during  hot  dry  weather  in  summer. 
The  vetches  were  not  placed  in  hurdles  or  racks,  but  merely 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  field,  be^nmg  at  one  end  and 
spreading  them  re^plarly  until  the  entire  field  had  been  gaae 
over.  The  stbck  using  them  were  sheep  and  a  few  young  csitie ; 
and  not  only  did  both  descriptions  of  stook  tiirive  admirably, 
but  the  field  was  permanently  improved  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
have  since  given  at  least  twice  the  feeding  it  formerly  did,  and 
moreover  retains,  summer  and  winter,  the  rich  green  colour 
acquired  at  that  period  from  the  heavy  dressing  of  manure 
phiced  upon  it. 

MG9. 

Where  hxfs^  numbers  of  pigs  are  bred,  vetches  are  almost  in- 
valuable, giving  as  thqr  do  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  nutritious 
fbod  for  SIX  months  in  the  year.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
pigs  are  nul  profitable  when  supported  on  food  raised  especi- 
ally for  tlicir  use.  That  tliis  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  we 
admit,partic<ilariy  where  badly-bred  animals  are  kept;  a  badly- 
htvd  \]v^  giving  but  a  poor  return  wliatever  he  may  be  fed  on. 
When  pijjfs  uorth  keeping  are  fed  on  vetches  the  profit  derived 
will  be  lis  iDuc)i  as  could  possibly  be  obtained  from  any  other 
description  of  iitock  on  the  same  amount  of  food.  Although 
pigs  wiU  fatteu  on  vetches,  it  is  with  stores  that  most  benefit 
IS  derived  from  their  use.  A  sow  of  the  largest  aixe  requires 
no  other  fbod  whatsoever  when  carrying  her  young ;  if  supj^ed 
with  vetches,  and  even  after  th^  are  dropped,  the  same  rood 
with  the  addition  of  a  morning  and  evening  drink  of  milk  or 
whey  will  enable  her  to  rear^ner  youn^,  keeping  both  hersdf 
and  them  in  excdlent  condition,  the  htter  bringing  in  these 
days  of  biff  prices  probably  20s.  each  try  ^e  time  they  are 
six  weeks  old.  If  tnere  is  any  description  of  stock  that  will 
leave  a  large  return  it  is  certainly  well-bred  pigs, -fed  in  the 
way  now  described,  and  sold  off  the  farm  when  young. 

Notwithstanding  what  is  often  said  to  the  contrary,  we  find 
from  our  own  experience  that  there  is  no  way  vetches  will  be 
relished  by  the  whole  of  the  domestic  animals,  and  eaten  with 
so  little  waste,  as  by  giring  them  immediately  after  being  cat. 
For  years  we  have  cut  the  morning's  supply  in  the  morniog, 
and  so  on  during  the  day,  cutting  the  supply  for  each  meal  just 
a  few  minutes  before  it  was  required  to  be  given  to  the  animali, 
and  have  never  found  any  injurious  result  therefirom.  When 
the  weather  is  wet  it  is  advisable  to  cut  them  a  tew  houn  be- 
fore being  placed  before  the  animals,  to  allow  a  portion  of  the 
superfluous  moisture  to  escape ;  but  when  cut  dry  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  to  anv  aescription  of  stock.  It  is  a  sood 
phin  not  to  phce  too  much  at  a  time  before  them,  but  only  as 
It  is  consumed,  when*  not  onh  will  there  be  less  waste,  hut  the 
animals  will  eat  it  with  a  vasfiy-increased  relish. 

rftXPJJUHO  THB  Lun>. 
In  preparing  the  land  for  growing  a  crop  of  vetches,  it  is  too 
often  oonsiderM  that  the  mere  turning  over  ol  the  stnbbles, 
sowing  the  seed,  and  harrowing  it  in,  is  quite  sufficient  culti- 
vation. Such  management  is  about  the  most  short-righted 
poli^  that  ooold  well  be  curried  o«t  bythe  rent-paying  tuam, 
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i^IUmNpi  «bN9«i  ton  siich  treAtme&t  is,  oiUeM  onderax- 
ead&riy  n^viible  omwuuUneei,  scarcely  worthy  of  oousi- 
tate.  The  itoek  that  an  acre  of  vetches  well  treated  will 
kaiStt  a  Bonth  would  soaioely  exist  for  one  week  oi  the  same 
fi^Qt  sewn  withovf  prepaiatioB ;  and,  moreover,  from  haviog 
uthiag  ander  them  to  (eed  and  force  them  into  early  growth, 
ths^  nm  soUte  into  the  season  before  they  arp  fit  to  cot  that  the 
aim  idrantage  of  antomn-sowing  is  lost,  and  the  ol^ect  of 
ths  eoltivator  defioated.  It  may  therefore  be  fiurly  considered 
^  one  acre  of  vetches  well-maaured  and  the  soil  weU-pre- 
psnd  win  give  as  good,  if  not  a  better  return,  than  four  acres 
esrdsssiy  or  indiflarently  cultivated,  thus  effecting  a  ver^  con- 
si&csUe  saving  in  the  matter  of  seed,  amounting  in  the 
dty  of  seasons  to  not  less  than  20s.  per  acre.  Surelv 
I  a  Mving,  even  counting  nothing  for  extra  time  ana 
troohle  eipended,  is  important  enough  to  be  taken  into  serious 
coBsideratioa  by  aU  fSumers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  growing 
vetches.  Iftreqnires,however,butvei 
tkat&cydonotingeneraldoso.   ( 

be  seen  untouched  Dy  the  scythe  until  »imw»  .  mm*  «»<vu  -» m**mw 
sdrmoed  period  of  the  season  such  a  breadtn  has  to  be  gone 
over  for  a  oart4oad,  as  to  render  it  scarcely  worth  tlie  trouble 
«C  cottiag.  To  get  a  httfivy  crop  of  vetches,  the  land  intended 
to  be  seeded  should  be  well  grubbed,  whenever  the  com  is 
dared  in  September ;  if  it  can  be  done  in  August  so  much  the 
better.  Two  strokes  of  the  grubber  will  have  the  double  effect 
ot  stining  the  soil  and  bringing  whatever  weeds  may  be  pre- 
M&ttothe  sorfaoe,  where  (the  sun  being  still  powenul)  toey 
SR  aiicUy  deprived  of  their  vitality. 

Not  lass  than  thiztv  tons  of  duuK  per  acre  must  now  be  carted 
OB  to  dM  laod.  evenly  spread,  and  ploushed  in  with  rather  a 
fi|^  farrow,  the  previous  application  of  the  grubber  or  culti- 
ntor  rendering  deep  plouanin^  quite  unnecessary.  If  the 
bnadtk  proposed  to  be  seeded  is  extensive,  there  mav,  on 
^OBS  wbera  turnips  are  grown  extensively,  be  some  difficulty 
ia  proenrinff  soeh  a  large  quantity  of  manure  so  soon  after  the 
ym  haveoeen  deared  ont  In  this  oaseless  dung  would  do, 
sad  a  iisw  ewts.  of  guaoo  or  superphosphate  could  with  great 
pnprie^be  substitSed  for  the  deficiency.  This  can  either  be 
nva  along  with  the  seed,  or  its  application  can  be  deferred  until 
nd&g,  more  particularly  if  the  Und  is  in  moderately  good 

'When  cattle  are  a  good  deal  house*fed  dnrins  summer,  and 
sa  abundant  supply  of  green  food  provided  for  tneir  consumip- 
tioD,  there  will  not  genendly,  on  arable  farms,  where  straw  is 
sbnadaat,  be  much  difficult  in  having  a  plentiftil  supply  of  ma- 
awe  eveiy  part  of  the  year.  The  grubbinz  will  have  made  the 
aal  10  fine  that  none  of  the  seed  will  get  lost  by  running  down 
aider  the  f^rrow-slioe,  no  apertures  existing  by  which  it  could 
do  10.  There  will  be  more  danger  of  a  portion  being  left  on 
the  sulhee  uncovered,  or  only  partially  so,  and  being  carried 
off  by  the  wild  pigeons,  which  In  wooded  districts  are  sure  to 
to  pay  the  field  a  visit,  and  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief  unless 
sewed  dl,  tares  bdng  a  fkvourite  food  of  all  pigeons,  whether 
vildortame. 

Wheie  the  soil  has  been  rendered  so  fine  as  to  afford 
seazedy  sufllcient  covering  for  the  seed,  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  niough  Uie  land  into  beos  or  stetches^of  fourteen  feet  in  width, 
■"""Hg  the  furrows  thus  made  by  a  few  turns  of  the  skele- 
tea  plouch,  and  spreading  the  loosened  soil  equally  on  each 
nde  of  the  bed.  JBy  thia  plan  not  oulv  is  the  seed  properly 
ODVBed  and  protected,  but  the  land,  by  a  most  elaborate, 
tkoBgii  iseipettsive   system  of    snrfMe    draining,  is  laid 


thorou^dy  dry»  and  the  orop  in  conseMieBCd  i , 

filed.  Bd  notieable  is  the  aavantag^  that  where  the  una  is 
even  slightly  retentive,  the  erop  grow»  in  bedswiH  he  fit  to  ent 
firom  ten  days  to  a  fbrtaighl  evlier  than  if  somi  hioadeasU 
With  the  view  of  obviating  t«  aoma  extanfc  the  tendanegr  thtt 
crop  has  to  eome  in  with  a  rush,  and  entail  oonsideeahle  loss 
firom  rotting  at  the  bottom  when  unable  to  be  used,  it  is  wdl 
to  vary  the  seed-time  as  much  as  ciroumstanoes  will  permit. 
If  possible  oae-4hird  of  the  proposed  autumnal  sewing  should 
be  got  in  during  the  last  week  of  August,  or  the  first  wtA  of 
September,  OMvthird  about  the  20th  of  September,  and  the  ?»* 
maindec  between  the  10th  and  15tli  of  October,  from  tiie  un- 
certaiuty  of  the  weather  it  is  seldom  the  lamer  has  it  in  his 
power  to  time  the  sowings  exactly  as  he  would  like ;  but  it  is 
most  desirable  that  at  least  two  sowings  should  be  made,  and 
km  seasons  are  so  napropitioos  as  to  pravenfeits  beb^deae. 
The  earl^  sowing  may  oe  calculated  pn.to  ahoost  a  certainty 
to  come  in  by  the  Ist  of  Mav,  if  the  season  is  an  cariy  one 
even  as  early  as  the  26Ui  of  April»  when  the  treatment  lias 
been  liberal.  The  whole  antumn-sown  crop  will  run  on  until 
the  1st  of  July,  by  which  time  it  should  be  all  ekased,  so  as  to 
get  the  turnips  sown  in  good  time  to  aecnse  a  fhli  orop. 

The  vetches  not  havinc  been  permitted  to  seed,  the  manu« 
rial  condition  of  the  Una  has  not  been  in  the  slimtest  degree 
reduced,  and  the  succeeding  erop  of  turnips  wm  be  come- 
quent^  quite  as  good  as  if  the  land  had  lain  idle  during  the 
winter. 

Yellow  or  white  turnips  may  saaoeedtbeirst  sewing  of 
spring  vetches,  but  it  is  better  with  the  late  sowings  (which 
may  oe  continued  until  the  first  week  in  June,)  to  dean  the 
land,  turn  it  over,  and  let  it  rest  until  the  wheat  season  comes 
round.  While  the  early  erop  comes  in  handy,  and  is  «ninent]y 
useful  for  milk  cows,  supplementing  the  roots,  and  improving, 
to  amost  gratil^g  extent  the  quahty  of  the  dairy  proonee,  tns 
later-sown  portion  comes  in  not  less  convenient,  uid  affords  a 
most  valuable  and  nutritious  food  for  those  bea^  which  have 
been  taken  off  the  grass  in  August  and  September,  and  tied  up 
in  the  stalls  to  fi^ten.  Vetdies  are  a  food  which  alloattto 
take  to  at  onoe ;  and  their  fattening  quidities  are  so  good  that 
the  heaviest  animals  will  improve  in  condition  whilst  vetchea 
are  supplied  to  them. 

The  quantity  of  seed  required  fbr  a  statute  acre  is  about  8| 
bushels.  Bye  is  often  sown  with  it,  with  the  view  of  improv- 
ing the  fbrace  and  keeping  the  vetohes  from  fidling  on  the 
ground,  which  when  a  heavy  crop  from  the  eatieme  softness 
of  the  stalks  thay  are  very  apt  to  do.  After  many  years*  expe- 
rience we  find  oats  to  suit  much  better  for  this  purpose  than 
rye,  being  softer  in  the  strew,  and  not  so  early  in  ear,  and  iu' 
variably  use  it,  with  the  verjr  beet  results.  A  small  bit  of  rye 
sown  by  itself  on  rich  land,  to  co«m  in  aariy  aa  an  appetixin^ 
food  for  horses  that  have  been  all  the  winter  on  hard  fiaod#  ia 
useful,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  incurred  in  grow- 
ing;  but  for  mixmg  with  vetches,  it  is  incomparably  inferior 
to  oats.  It  is  in  ear,  and  the  straw  getting  hard,  while  the 
vetohes  are  in  their  pKme,  and  all  animals,  with  the  exoq;ition 
of  horses,  refuse  to  eat  it 

By  putting,  sav  a  bushel  of  oats  to  the  aere,  the  vetches 
will  not  only,  unaer  ordinary  cireumstauoes,  be  well  kept  off 
the  ground,  but  in  consequence  of  the  com  over-topping 
them,  such  an  admirable  protection  is  thereby  afforded  as  to 
enable  tham,  to  stand  unu^jured  daring  the  sererest  winters, 
and  even  to  be  grown  on  exposed  situatums  where  their  culti^ 
vation  could  not  otherwise  be  attempted* 


BOMNBY     MARSH. 


Haviig  feeMtly  spent  several  days  in  travdUng  over 
leuirf  Harth,  and  gained  an  insist  into  the  system  of 
batbsadrj  practised  there,  it  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to 
was  of  your  readers  to  present  them  with  an  account  of  this 
Ms  sad  otherwise  remarkaUa  tract  of  reeUimed  land.  The 
Med  at  which  it  was  first  wrested  tfom  the  ocean  is  lost  in 
^  Is^  of  ages  and  the  absence  of  ancient  records  and  tra- 
The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that  its 


first  reobmatian  wasdue  to  the  Fleminga,  to  whom  such  worka 
ware  congenial,  and  who  undertook  many  of  them  in  En^and 
at  a  time  when  the  ishuidere  were  quite  unacquainted  with  the 
best  mode  of  proeaediag. 

Bomney  Marsh  oonsiste  of  a  tract  of  land  containing  52,000 
acres,  defimded  from  the  sea  try  a  dyke  or  embankment  about 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  width  on  the  top, 
sbping  both  towards  the  sea  and  the  Umd.    It  is  justly 
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THE  PAfiMEfrS  MAOAZtNE. 


Esteemed  one  of  the  richest  tracts  of  Und  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  has  evidently  been  reclaimed  at  different  periods,  the 
last  having  occorred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the 
sea  retired  nearly  two  miles  from  New  Romney,  which  had 
previously  been  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  Lydd,  from 
which  it  is  ^  miles  distant.  Romney  Marsh  is  ten  miles  in 
length  from  the  upland  to  the  sea-ooast,  and  five  miles  in 
width.  It  is  separated  from  the  upland  part  of  Kent  by  a 
canal  that  was  constructed  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Buke  of  Wellington,  as 
a  protection  in  case  of  invasion ;  but  what  earthly  use  it  oould 
be  in  such  a  case  it  would  pussle  any  one  to  discover.  At 
present  it  is  used  for  barge-navigation,  in  the  conveyance  of 
coals,  stones,  bricks,  and  timber.  Other  goods,  the  produce  of 
the  Marsh,  were  formerly  conveyed  to  London  and  other 
markets  by  this  means ;  but  the  railway  now  carries  all  but 
the  heavy  goods  enumerated. 

The  soil  of  Bomney  Marsh  is  of  different  texture,  Uiat  por- 
tion towards  the  Kentish  highland  being  a  rich  deep  loam  of 
a  stiffish  character,  but  easily  worked  and  wonderfully  produc- 
tive. That  part  next  the  sea,  for  a  few  miles  inward,  and 
which  was  left  by  the  recession  of  the  ocean  in  the  time  of 
Henry  Vm.,  is  light  and  shingly,  and  from  its  great  fertility 
must  contain  a  hurge  portion  of  organic  matter,  such  as  shell- 
marl  and  other  marine  debris.  It  is  equally  productive  with 
the  loam,  and  both  yield  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  clover, 
roots,  &c.  A  Urge  breadth  of  the  land  is  occupied  annually 
in  growing  seeds  of  turnips,  mangold  wurzel,  and  other  plante, 
for  the  London  seedsmen.  They  generally  succeed  well,  as 
the  continuance  of  the  culture  indicates.  The  crop  of  turnip- 
seed  may  be  estimated  to  average  from  25  to  SO  bushek  per 
acre,  but  sometimes  vpachet  40  bushels  or  upwards ;  but  this 
is  an  extreme  produce,  and  we  are  told  that  it  is  more  fre- 
quently under  20  bushels  than  above  it.  The  present  growing 
crop  is  a  deficient  one,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  winter ; 
and  many  of  the  growers  will  not  reap  more  than  from  8  to 
12  bushels  per  acre. 

But  the  great  object  of  the  Marsh  farmers  is  sheep-gracing, 
an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  land  consisting  of  rich 
pasture,  on  which  are  fed  an  amazing  number  of  large  sheep  of 
that  peculiar  breed  named  after  the  district  the  "  Bomney-Marsh 
breed.**  These  sheep  fetten  up  to  forty  pounds  per  quarter  at 
two  years  old,  and  yield  a  fleece  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
pounds  of  wool.  They  are  of  course  bred  on  the  Marsh,  but  it 
is  a  singular  feet  that  the  fermers  cannot  keep  the  lambs  alive 
there  in  the  winter.  The  wetness  of  the  soil  aad  the  cold 
bleak  winds  chill  them,  and  produce  tiie  foot-rot  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  it  is  the  universal  practice  to  send  the  Uunbs  to 
the  upland  fisrmers  of  Kent  and  Sussex  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, and  in  return  take  in  a  number  of  lean  young  cattk,  to  eat 
up  the  old  fog  left  from  the  summer  gracing,  of  which  there  is 
always  pWty.  In  March  or  April,  according  to  tiie  season, 
tiie  re-exchange  takes  place,  thisfrieMy  operation  proving 
a  mutual  advantage.  The  chief  portion  of  the  Marsh  is 
drained,  but  the  fall  for  the  water  is  so  very  small 
that  some  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  land  are  firequently 
water-logged  after  heavy  fells  of  rain  or  snow.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  in  contemplation,  to  employ  steam-power  in  aid  of  the 
drainage,  by  which  means  the  level  of  the  waler  in  the  water- 
courses can  be  lowered  to  any  extent  required.  The  cattle  fed  on 
the  Marsh  are  chiefly  the  Sussex  breed,  and  they  thrive  rapidly, 
and  those  taken  in  exchange  for  the  lambs  are  generally  much 
improved  in  condition  when  they  leave  in  the  spring.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  rinderpest  has  not  made  its  appear- 
ance at  all  on  the  Marsh. 

Hie  Bomney  Marsh  sheep  are  very  similar  to  the  Lincohi- 


shire  breed,  except  in  being  larger  in  the  canAse,  and  shorts 
and  closer  in  the  fleece.  They  are  also  distinguislied  by  a  bug 
tuft  or  top-knot  of  wool  in  f^t,  which  gives  them  a  singnlsr 
appearance.  There  is  no  record  to  show  where  or  frtmi  whencr 
this  hre^  of  sheep  had  its  origin,  but  H  was  preserred  in  all  iti 
punty  without  any  admixture  until  tHe  last  few  years,  when  s 
cross  with  the  Improved  Leicester  has  been  tried,  by  which  s 
very  superior  type  has  been  obtained,  not  at  first,  however, 
haitly  enough  to  endure  the  coldness  of  the  climate  of  the 
Marsh,  but  mudi  improving  in  this  respect  as  it  becomes  accli- 
matiaed,  but  the  loss  in  lambs  for  tne  first  year  or  two  was 
very  gnwL  He  fenners  generally  kept  the  original  Marsii 
sheep  till  tliey  were  tiiree  years  old,  but  the  half-bred  sheep 
are  fit  for  the  butcher  at  two  years.  Although  there  is  no  sc- 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  Marsh  sheen,  it  may  probably  have 
been  derived  mm  the  same  stock  as  the  lincdi^diire,  namdr, 
a  Dutch  hreed  which  is  mentioned  bv  Worledge,  an  old 
author,  as  of  large  sixe,  and  desirable  to  be  introduced 
upon  the  low  mmhy  nound.  This  is  alto  supposed  tQ 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  Teeswater  breed.  Tlie  peculiar 
features  of  the  Bomney  Marsh  sheep  are,  a  wide  1<^,  a  sharp 
chine,  a  narrow  and  rather  shallow  breast,  a  large  beDf , 
a  Kood  clift,  a  thigh  full  and  broad,  carrying  the  chief 
weiffht  in  the  hind  quarters,  a  tail  thick,  long,  and  coarse ; 
thick  less,  lar^e  feet,  a  coarse  muxxle,  large  bones,  wool 
of  a  good  combing  quidity.  The  mutton,  as  we  have  reason 
to  know,  is  the  bnt  of  any  of  the  large  breeds,  and  they  are 
fevourites  with  the  butchers  on  account  of  their  heavy  imw^. 
After  the  first  year  (when  they  are  wintered  on  the  uplands} 

n  require  but  little  care,  and  have  seldom  any  other  extra 
than  a  litUe  hav,  in  addition  to  the  pastures,  tiie  vear 
round.  When  crossed  with  the  Leicester,  it  must  be  eonflned 
to  a  simple  strain ;  for  if  ahalf-bred  ewe  be  put  to  a  Leicester 
ram,  tiie  stock  would  be  deteriorated,  and  its  powers  of  en- 
durance destroyed.  Although  the  cross-bred  Marsh  sheep  are 
subject  to  the  rot,  tk^  faHen  fatter  m  ike  fint  ttoMt  of  ikt 
disorder ;  but  if  not  tnen  killeo,  they  soon  bej^in  to  lose  fledi, 
and  rapidly  decline.  This  peculiarity  attending  the  rot  was 
known  to  Bakewell,  who  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
flooding  his  pasture-land,  and  immediatel}[  after  drawing  off 
tiie  water,  putting  his  fetting  sheep  upon  it|  which  then  con- 
tracted the  rot.  £v  this  means  they  improved  so  fest  that  in 
four  or  five  weeks  uiey  were  fit  for  the  butcher. 

Some  of  the  Marsh  ferms  are  very  large,  and  the  occupien 
are  mostly  wealthy  men,  apparently  none  uie  less  healthy  for 
the  bleakness  of  their  country  in  the  winter.  The  land  is  very 
valuable,  and  sells  in  small  allotments  at  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre,  the  rent  is  from  £3  lOs. 
to  £4  10s.  per  acre ;  not  too  much  for  land  that  never  requires 
artificial  manure,  nor  an^  regular  course  of  cropping  as  is 
practised  on  ferms  of  ordinary  fertility.  Inquiring  of  a  hx- 
met  what  was  considered  an  average  crop,  the  reply  was,  **  We 
never  talk  of  our  crops  unless  ^ey  are  had  ones,  and  then 
everybody  knows  it.*^  We  learned,  however,  from  another 
that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  l^  than  six  quarters  per 
acre,  and  that  they  sometimes  reach  ten  quarters.  From  some 
cause  that  has  not  been  accounted  for,  a  large  quantity  of  Uie 
land  of  the  Marsh  has  changed  hands  during  the  last  fiswyesrs, 
and  has  mostly  been  purchased  by  Marsh  fermers,  and  none 
know  the  value  of  it  oetter,  or  how  to  manage  it  to  greater 
advantage. 

Romney  Marsh  is  governed  by  a  distinct  and  entifdy  local 
jurisdiction,  consisting  of  a  mayor,  twelve  jurats,  a  chambefhun, 
and  a  recorder.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  New  Ronn^, 
situate  about  the  centre  of  the  Marsh,  and  has  a  Brotheihood- 
House  or  Hall,  where  the  authorities  meet  to  transact  the 
general  affairs  of  the  Marsh.  This  town  waafiarmerly  a  con- 
siderable place,  and  contained  five  churches,  a  priory,  and  an 
hospital,  neing  also  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Up  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  was  a  veiy  flourishing  seapofi,  bat  st 
that  period  part  of  it  was  destro^  and  the  naven  olmced  op 
by  a  violent  storm  and  convulsion  of  natoit.  The  reoediiw 
of  the  sea  in  the  time  of  Henrv  Vill.  ccmpleted  the  ruin  <n 
New  Bonmey  as  a  seaport,  it  being  now  two  or  three  miles 
from  the  shore.  At  present  it  contains  only  one  church  and  s 
market  house.  Old  Bomney  situate  about  two  miles  westwsrd 
of  New  Bomney,  is  now  a  small  village,  with  a  church,  and  s 
few  houses,  occupied  by  an  agricultural  popuktion. 

^  Tb£  Old  Ndbjtolx  f  aioibs. 
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THE    HIGH    PRICE    OB    BUTCHER'S    MEAT. 


lie  diflcuaaion  at  the  last .  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
Qab  WIS  of  Bome  importance,  not  only  to  the'agri- 
oltni^  of  the  Inngdom,  bat  to  the  pnbiic  at  laree. 
Tkot  is  an  opinion  generally  entertained  that  the 
^  price  of  batcher's  meat  is  not  justified  by  the 
vtoal  state  of  the  cattle  market,  and  that  the  batchers 
bsre  taken  an  nndne  advantage  of  the  losses  sustained 
in  cttilc  by  the  farmers  to  raise  their  prices,  under  the 
fnM,  of  a  scarcity.  That  heavy  losses  have  been 
"Stained  by  the  timers  and  gnmers  in  most  parts  of 
^sglaed  is  nndonbtedly  trne,  as  manv  have  been  nuned  by 
tie  disease ;  and  if  the  advanced  prices  charged  for  meat 
were  received  by  the  snfferers  or  by  those  who  are  still 
sW*  to  send  healthy  cattle  to  market,  the  pnbiic  would 
^t  no  reason  to  complain.  But  the  fact  is,  the 
tears  do  not  reap  the  benefit  of  the  advance  to  the 
oteat  they  ought,  as  a  glance  at  the  wholesale  price  of 
■est  at  the  Metropolitan  Market  will  prove.  Indeed, 
tfce  supply  of  live  animals,  both  foreign  and  home-fed, 
kas  for  some  months  been  increasing  largely,  the  former 
w  account  of  the  high  price  and  increasing  demand,  and 
tke  latter  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  risk  of  keeping  them. 
Od  examining  and  comparing  the  increase  in  the  importa- 
tJOBs  with  the  losses  sustained  by  disease,  the  former  will 
be  fiMmd  greatly  to  predominate ;  especially  if  we  add  the 
ttcess  in  the  imp<nrts  of  sheep  and  pigs  to  the  account, 
tbe  nnmber  of  the  latter  that  have  died  from  disease 
Wag  not  much  more  than  in  many  ordinary  seasons. 

It  spears,  by  the  returns  up  to  April  28,  that  the 
anmber  of  cattle  attacked  by  the  disease  since  its  first 
NTwance  is  229,669,  of  which  30,898  recovered, 
fearing  a  balance  of  198,771  to  be  considered  lost  to  the 
owners  and  the  pnbiic,  which,  however,  was  not  the  case, 
because  a  considerable  number  (13,747)  are  unaccounted 
for;  and  many  of  these  were  slaughtered,  and  went  into 
ransomption.  We  therefore  think  we  may  fairly  reckon 
tbe  dead  loss  at  190,000  during  the  three  years  the 
disease  has  been  raging.  If  we  examine  the  imports  of 
fsttle  and  sheep  in  the  same  period,  we  shall  find  the  in- 
erfote  over  the  previous  three  years  amounts,  in  cattle, 
to  248,680,  and  of  sheep  to  908,587.    Thus  :— 

Sheep. 
...     932,614 
...  1,841,201 


Fnaa  1860.2 
n    1863.5 


Cattle. 
309,352 
557,932 


from  1860.2 
„     1863-5 


£seeaam  the  latter   248,580        Esoesa  in  the  latter    908,587 

Now  if  we  estimate  the  weight  of  the  cattle  brought  to 
marint  at  50  stone  (of  141bs.  each),  and  the  sheen  at 
SOIfaa.  per  quarter,  it  will  give  six  sheep  to  one  bullock. 
Wc  most  therefore  divide  908,587 — the  number  of  sheep 
—by  6.  We  have  equal  to  151,431  bullocks,  making  an 
aggregate  increase  in  the  imports  of  400,000  to  set  against 
t  lota  of  190,000  by  disease,  and  an  increased  consumption 
—if  any — daring  the  last  three  years.  We  have  not  in- 
thdti  in  this  amount  the  increase  in  the  importation  of 
I»g8 — 172,520 — ^nor  that  of  ^/M^  m^a/,  no  account  being 
tnkoiof  this  latter;  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that 
the  narket  has  beoi  quite  as  well  supplied,  or  at  least  as 
»rgdy,  as  ever,  and  the  price  current  shows  the  same, 
thm  being  no  proportion  between  what  the  grazier  rc- 
covei  for  his  live  bullock  and  the  price  charged  by  the 
botcher  for  the  same  dead.  According  to  the  price  cur- 
rent  of  Newgate  and  LeadenhaU  markets  for  May  28th, 
beef  ringed  from  St.  4d,  to  48.  8d,  per  stone  (81bs.)  by 


the  carcase — say  from  5d.  to  7d.  per  lb;  whilst  the 
botchers  are  chaiiging  firom  ^8d.  to  lid.  per  lb.«  and  for 
some  parts  Is.  and  Is.  Id.  per  lb. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  new  dead-meat  market 
is  opened  in  Smithfield,  the  farmers  will  be  allowed  to  sdl 
their  carcases  direct  to  the  batchers.  A  farmer  lately  sent 
to  a  salesman  a  remarkably  fine  lot  of  mutton.  On  its 
arrival,  the  consignee  wrote  to  the  owner  to  lay  that  the 
ineat  had  heated,  and  would  not  fetch  more  than  4d.  per  lb. 
It  so  happened  the  brother  of  the  former  passed  the  shop 
where  the  mutton  was  exposed^  and,  being  struck  with  its . 
fine  appearance,  inquired  the  price,  and  -  where  it  came 
from.  He  thus  learned  that  the  butcher  had  given  9d. 
per  lb.  for  it,  and  his  brother's  name  was  given  as  the 
grazier.  lie  communicated  with  the  latter  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  producer  immediately  served  the  salesman 
with  a  notice  of  action.  The  man,  fearing  exposni^, 
offered  first  £10,  then  £20,  £30,  and  finally  £40  to  stop 
proceedings,  which  last-named  sum  the  farmer  agreed  to 
accept,  and  the  affair,  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  was 
hushed  up.  We  have  known  simUar  cases  in  other 
trades;  but  the  grazier  is  particularly  liable  to  suffer firom 
such  dishones^r  if  he  lives  far  from  town,  which  he  ael- 
dom  visits.  It  is  therefore  nothing  more  than  jnst  that 
he  should  have  the  option  of  selling  his  own  property  in 
the  open  market,  as  well  as  the  ^Manchester  or  Binning- 
ham  manufacturer. 

The  uncertainty  that  prevails  respecting  the  duration 
of  the  rinderpest,  deters  the  graziers  from  purchasing 
even  their  usual  complement  much  more  on  increased 
number  of  cattle.  This  does  not  apply  to  sheep,  and  of 
all  animals  perhaps  these  at  the  present  time  are  the  most 
profitable,  and  the  least  troublesome  to  keep.  We  have 
heard  of  tegg  fleeces  of  long  wool  selling  for  35s.,  while 
mutton  is  in  constant  demand  at  remunerating  rates. 
The  stock  of  sheep  in  the  country  is,  fortunately,  as  large, 
if  not  larger,  than  ever ;  and  while  it  remains  so  profitable 
there  is  no  fear  that  it  should  decline.  On  wet,  nndrained 
lands,  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  sheep  to  advantage  on  ac- 
count of  the  rot ;  but  wherever  the  land  is  drained,  or 
naturally  dry,  we  believe  they  will  pay  better  than  any 
other  animal,  and  with  much  less  trouble  and  expense. 
As  to  swine,  they  are  so  prolific,  and  are  kept,  while  young, 
at  so  small  an  expense,  that  a  large  amount  of  food  may 
be  raised  from  them  in  a  comparatively  small  space  of 
time.  They  also  will  pay  well  for  their  keep,  and  the 
higher  they  are  fed  the  sooner  they  will  give  a  return. 

It  is  therefore  clearly  the  farmers'  interest,  while  the 
cattle-plague  is  rife  in  the  country,  to  cultivate  the  smaller 
stock,  Dom  as  the  most  profitable  and  the  least  liable  to 
disease.  On  the  cold  and  undrained  lands  sheep  are  sub- 
ject  to  the  foot-rot  in  the  winter ;  but  the  ownen  may 
avoid  this  if,  like  the  Romney-marsh  farmera,  they  send 
their  lambs  in  October  to  the  high  lands  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood  for  the  winter,  and  get  them  back  again  in  March 
or  April.  By  this  means  they  keep  large  flocks  of  their 
own  peculiar  breed  of  long-woolled  sheep,  and  seldom 
lose  any  by  the  foot-rot,  except  the  summer  is  very  wet. 
How  long  the  rinderpest  may  remain  in  this  country  is 
a  qnestion  none  can  answer.  In  the  last  visitation  it 
remained  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  It  will  soon  be  seen 
whether  the  return  of  warm  summer-weather  will  tend  to 
again  revive  it ;  but  the  graziers  are  now  prepared  to  meet 
it  with  vigorous  measures,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
mitigate  its  extent  and  severity. 
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THE    POTATO    CEOP. 


We  have  hid  tn  tlmoet  unexenipled  seaaon  finr  putiiag 
in  the  potato  arop,  and  it  lias  continued  np  to  tl^  firy 
day,  May  81st.    The   drought  wu  |o  excessive  that  in 
nnrnflToiis '-» ?5  H  was  impossiMe  to  j^ct  the  ?»oil  into  a 
prupvr    itatf ;   Leuft   muuy    "plantings"    ur  '"  st-ttinuM** 
have   been   amoDgst    clods    almost    impcaetrable,   atid 
there  they  have  lain   awaiting  rain   to   cause  the  sets  to 
g^w.     The   copious  showers  now  falling  will,  1  t^U!^t, 
efect  this  long-delayed  result ;  «ad  it  is  to  the  subsequeixt 
^juture  after  such  a  season  that  I  desire  to  give  a  few  hints 
^r  suggestions.     I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  farmer  in 
fvery  case  has  been  anxiouily  waiting  for  a  favonrablc  time 
to  take  action  to  subdue  these  clodding  hindrances  to  hi| 
purpose  of  raoulding-up.     I^et  him,  then,  instantly  make 
fvery  effort  to  pulverize  them  before  they  become  dry 
again.    For  this  purpose  every  ridge-harrow,  ridge-plough, 
|torse-hoe,   and  scufHer  should  be   put  into  requisition. 
Never  mind  other  work ;  the  potato  crop  mUBt  have  a 
naould  prepared  for  monlding-np,  or  woe  to  the  crop.     Tlie 
r^^^e-harrow  is  the  best  implement  for  breaking  do>m  the 
^iods  after  a  plentiful  rain.     I  mean  the  eipandiug  V- 
shaped  harrow,  armed  with  sharp  strong  tines  along  the 
**  bulla,"     It  is  one  of  the  moat  useful  implements  we  have 
as  applied  to  ridge  culture,  and  no  farmer  who  adopts  the 
fridge  system  ought  to  be  without  them  :  the  cost  is  tritling. 
Tf»8  harrow  sbonld  be  drawn  between  the  ridges  where 
clods  abound,  whether  the  plants  can  be  seen  or  not.     It 
is  only  requisite  to  set  it  narrow,  so  as  to  avoid  pulliug 
opt  the  potato  sets.     The  object  is  to  pulverize  the  clods. 
Horse-hoeing,  where  the  plants  are  visible,  might  follow 
in   a  day   or   two.    The  horse -hoe  in   cases   of    ridi^c 
culture   must  be  provided  with   side  rurred  cutters,  to 
pare    the    sides    of    the   ridges.     Hand-hoeing   shonld 
then     be     done,    and    ridge-harrowing    should    fono\f 
as    soon    as    convenient.      It    not     only    breaks    the 
ciods,    but    it    tears    up    the    weeds,    and    keeps     all 
tl^e  soil  between  the  ridges  in  an  open  and  friable  state. 
In  all  cases  where  it  has  been  found  that  owing  to  the 
untoward  season  a  snfRcieucy  of  mould  cai\not  be  obtained, 
it  would  be  right,  and  perhaps  necessary,  to  subsoil -plough 
between  the  ridges,  thereby  breaking  up  fresh    mould. 
This  operation  should  take  place  immediately   after  the 
first  ridge-harrowing ;  it  not  only  breaks  up  and  provides 
lVe§h  mould  for  moulding-up,  but  it  makes  a  deeper  and 
partially  opened  subsoil  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
growing  crops  ;  and  should  a  rainy  season  set  iii,  it  is  of 
great  value  in  drawing  off   superfluous  wafer  from  the 
growing  potatoes ;  it  also  slightly  moves  the  whole  ridge, 
thereby   causing    the  plant  to  throw    out   fresh    fibres 
or  roots  more  vigorous! v.      This  order  of  pulverizing  or 
preparation  of  the  soil  between  the  ridges  for  moulding- 
up  should  proceed  till  the  plants  are  tall  enough  to  bs 
moulded- u^),  at  least  partially  ;  for  moulding-up  should  be 
done  at  twice.     The  moulding-plough  should  then  be  set 
to  work,  and  the  moulding  should  be  partly  done  so  as  to 
leave  the  plant  at  full  liberty  to  increase  and  extend.     If 
nicely  done  in  this  way,  it  will  be  found  that  ncariy  all 
^e  clods  will  fall  back  into  the  space  between  the  ridges, 
and  the  loose  and  well -prepared  soil  alone  remain  around 
the  potato  plants ;  the  clods  can  then  again  be  snbjected 
to  the  ridge-harrow,  and  are  thus  prepared  for  the  final 
moulding-up.     In  closely  following  up  some  such  system 
as  this,  the    potato    crop  may  be   advantageously  and 
properly  managed,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  to  b^ 
Overcome,    If  the  clods  are  too  hard  for  tliis  invaluable 


Cain  to  8o(^ll,  other  n^eaasmust  he  resorted  to.  A  eood- 
•iied  C^mhridga  or  CrosskiU's  roll  will  aooompUsh  the 
crushing  between  the  ridges,  i'or  thi^  purpose  the  re- 
quisite number  of  the  sections  or  iron-peripheries  must  be 
femoved  ^pom  the  axle,  and  boxes  or  bosses  put  on  instead, 
so  as  to  separate  the  crushing-wheels  or  perephiries  suffi- 
ciently apart  to  fit  the  spaces  oetween  the  ridges ;  in  this 
way  the  roller  vould  take  three  spaces  at  once,  and  itmsy 
he  worked  with  either  two  or  three  of  the  wheels  accord- 
ing to  the  vidth  to  he  crashed.  A  common  broad-wheeled 
diiiig*carf  does  very  well ;  the  wheels  act  as  crushers  as  the 
cart  is  drawn  alouK  the  ridges.  This  is  a  slow  proccis, 
«a  it  oily  takca  two  spaoes  at  a  time*  hut  it  does  it  well. 
It  ia  no  uncommon  thing  to  break  them  small  with 
sledge-hammers  or  large  wooden  mallets  ("  beetles") ;  but 
this  course  ia  sloif  and  expensive,  i^  ^  man'  would  not 
eompkte  much  in  a  day.  One  thing  is  univertslly 
aUowed-~f 4  c,  they  must  be  broken  in  some  way,  or  the 
potato  plants  can  ncrer  be  profitably  moulded-up.  It  is 
therefiHt)  good  policy  to  watch  cf  eiy  opportunity  to  efect 
this  object  as  inexpensif  ely  as  possible.  It  is  only  in  dij 
seasons  like  the  present  that  these  extraordinary  courses 
are  pursued.  In  the  minority  of  seasons  a  good  sad 
finely  pulTedsed  mould  earn  be  obtained.  Then,  of  coarse, 
all  these  adventitious  aids  are  not  required ;  hut  sU  is 
free  open  working  at  the  pleasure  of  the  cultivator.  I 
have  duefly  adverted  to  plantings  done  upon  ridges.  It 
is  because  a  crop  of  potatoes  upon  ridges  may,  by  subse- 
quent and  judicious  culture  and  management,  he  secured, 
notwithstanding  the  cloddy  condition  of  the  soil,  after  the 
manner  I  have  suggested ;  but  if  the  *'  setting"  is  upoa 
"  the  flat,"  >.  e,  ploughed-in,  the  soil  mu^t  be  m  a  better 
state  than  is  aoeolutely  necessary  for  setting  upon  the 
ridge  system.  If  ploughed-in,  the  ploughing  must  neecs- 
sarUy  be  at  shallow  depth.  The  sets  will  have  difficnltj 
in  forcing  their  shoots  through,  if  ploughed-in  deeply, 
and  they  come  np  weakly.  If,  therefore,  the  sets  are 
ploughed  into  a  cloddy  soil  at  shallow  depth,  they  will  be 
very  imperfectly  covered,  and  very  many  will  dry  op 
wizen,  and  never  vegetate.  If  too  deep,  the  sets  will  be 
on  the  funrow  sole,  without  the  power  of  much  expansioa. 
Potatoes  require  a  loose  firiable  soil,  through  which  the 
root  fibres  can  freely  find  their  way,  and  the  tubers  can  be 
easily  formed  :  hence  ridges  are  for  the  most  part  to  be 
preferred.  The  sets  even  in  a  cloddy  soil  get  well 
covered;  and  if  the  ridges  are  rolled  down  imme- 
distjsly,  they  will  safely  rest  from  drought  for  weeks, 
or  it  may  he  till  rain  causes  them  to  grow.  Jt  may  be 
said  that,  upon  the  ridge  system  the  sets  are  deeply  co- 
vered. It  is  so  if  properly  done,  hut  then  they  sre 
planted  upon  the  fold-yard  manure  in  the  rows,  which 
keeps  the  ridges  in  soi^  degree  open,  and  generally  with 
a  good  dressing  of  artificiu  mannie  in  aid;  ufdasthe 
plants  attain  a  moderate  growth,  horse-hojeing  and  hand- 
noeang  should  commence.  These  operations  lower  the 
ridge  oonsiderebW,  and  thns  greatly  promote  the  growth 
of  the  plants.  They  should  also  be  often  repe^ed,  u 
frequent  8tirrin||;8  promote  progress.  When  sufficiently 
cleansed  by  hoeing  and  weemng,  and  the  plants  have  st- 
tained  a  strong  growth,  it  is  very  dei^irable,  as  I  have  al- 
ready fuggested;  to  mould  theim  up  rather  slightly,  taking 
care  not  to  make  use  of  all  the  mould  heiween  the  ridges. 
In  this  state  they  should  be  left  to  grow  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  till  they  nearly  coiver  the  »urfi^e  of  the  land,  wheii 
the  final  monlding  should  take  pl^ce^    This  should  b^  so 
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efbeloalljr  done  that  the  potato  pUnts  $re  all  supplied  with 
mould  op  to  the  very  point  of  the  ridge,  taking  care  that 
none  are  covered  np.  Many  crops  are  greatly  injured  by 
improper  moulding.  This  operation  should  be  done  by  a 
eompetent  man,  and  a  good  implement.  Many  cultivators 
maud  np  partially  and  presently  draw  the  greater  part 
back  Ij  the  horse-hoe,  to  be  again  and  again  moulded  up. 
This  is,  I  think,  the  best  practice ;  but  capital  crops  are 


is  not  at  all  times  able  to  ^(tend  iu.  If  ttie  $ieu)s  are  muci^ 
too  numerous  the  yield  will  consist  oi  a  large  pro^K>rtiQi;i 
of  small  tubers  unfit  for  "  ware."  fo  obviate  thi^,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  draw  up  a  few  stems  from  each  planting. 
The  rcmaindpwill  produce  laiger  tubers,  and  amply  pay 
the  expense.  The  operator  should  carefully  place  his 
foot  to  the  planting  before  he  draws  the  spare  stems,  or 
frequently  the  whole  comes  np  together.     Good  judginent 


obtained  without  inch  extra  wprk,  and  which  the  farmer  '  is  requisite  in  aU  these  minor  mattery, 


THE    AGRICULTURE    OF    NEW    ZEALAND. 


Uadonbtedly  the  first  and  most  important  eontiderations 
ra  estimating  the  value  of  a  country  for  the  purposes  of 
eoboixation  relate  to  its  climate  and  soil,  and  its  capacity 
for  yidding  those  agricultural  products  which  are  necesr 
lary  for  snstaiainpf  its  population.  That  New  Zealand 
po^esses  in  an  eminent  degree  all  the  conditions,  both  oF 
climate  and  soil,  salted  to  the  production  of  the  most 
Tshiable  fimits  of  the  earth,  needs  no  further  evidence  than 
the  marked  progress  in  agricultnre  that  has  taken  place 
daring  the  few  years  of  its  existence  as  a  British  ooiony. 
Tbe  rapid  development  of  the  agricultural  resonrces  of 
New  Zealand  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  that 
can  be  afforded  of  its  prosperity.  And  when  the  many 
difBcultiea  which  beset  the  first  occupants  of  the  unculti- 
Yftted  plant  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  rate  of  agri- 
cultural progress  which  has  been  already  attained  will 
bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  that  achieved  in  any 
other  British  colony.  All  the  modem  appliances  of  the 
fcnn  are  being  called  into  requisition,  and  the  rapid 
iacrease  of  the  population,  with  the  consequent  heightened 
demand  for  produce,  is  annually  causing  largely  increased 
areas  of  wild  land  to  be  cultivated.  In  1868  the  total 
area  of  land  enclosed  amounted  to  only  285,560  acres ; 
vhJlst  in  1864  it  had  increased  to  more  than  a  miUioQ 
acres.  In  1858  the  extent  of  land  under  crop  was  only 
Ul,008  acres;  but  in  1864  it  amounted  to  881,526  acres. 

Thus  in  six  years  the  area  of  enclosed  land  increased  by 
4«0  per  cent.,  and  that  of  land  under  cultivation  by  more 
than  200  per  cent.  Turning  to  the  cultivation  of  grain, 
we  find  that,  in  1858,  18,710  acres  were  under  wheat,  and 
15,514  acres  under  barley  and  oats.  In  1861  the  area 
devoted  to  these  cereals  had  increased  to  29,581  acres 
of  wheat,  and  19,829  acres  of  barley  and  oats;  whilst  in 
1864  the  area  was  25,513  acres  of  wheat,  and  55,609 
acres  of  barley  and  oats. 

In  1858  the  colony  exported  grain  and  flour  to  the 
nine  of  £28,186 ;  in  1859,  £42,076  ;  in  1860,  £14,866, 
but  gradually  declining  as  population  increased  during  the 
soeoMding  years,  until  in  1868  the  exports  amounted  to 
only  £1,160,  and  in  1864,  £722.  In  addition  to  the 
above  fignres  there  were  exported,  during  the  years  1853 
to  1857  inclusive,  grain  and  flour  to  the  vidne  of  £215,925 ; 
whilst  from  1853  to  1864  inclusive  potatoes  and  onioni 
were  exported  of  the  total  value  of  £301,025. 

Of  the  capacity  of  New  Zealand  as  a  wheat-growing 
eoantry  there  can  be  no  doubt.  On  the  rich  alluviid  flats 
of  the  North  Ishind,  and  on  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Middle 
Iiland,  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain  are  grown,  which 
vie  in  luxuriance  with  the  highly-farmed  corn-fields  of 
Great  Britain.  Hitherto  the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  not 
lea  followed  so  extensively  as  that  of  other  grain  crops ; 
aUon^h  a  considerable  area  of  land  has  been  placed  under 
i4iat  IB  Cantarbnry  and  Otago.  In  both  these  provinces 
aid  in  Southland  there  are  large  tracts  of  agriraltural 
laid  capable  of  producing  as  good  crops  and  as  fine  wheat 
as  are  to  Be  met    with  h  Great   Britain.    The    yield 


of  wheat  per  acre  in  New  Zealand  exceeds  very 
considerably  that  of  the  other  Australian  colonies. 
Thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  average  throughout  the  colony^ 
although  much  larger  returns  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. Fifty  to  sixty  bushels  to  th^  acre  are  frequently 
produced  ;  and  as  high  as  seventy  bushels  have  been  ob- 
tained in  Otago  and  Canterbury.  This  extreme  pndifle- 
nesa  appears  almost  impossible  when  compared  with  the 
yield  in  tl^  other  Australian  colonies.  The  average  yield 
of  wheat  per  acre  in  England  is  about  30  busheU,  in 
Scotland  26  bushels^  in  Ireland  24  bushels,  and  in 
America  and  Canada  about  25  bushels.  Mr.  Archer,  the 
Registrar-General  of  Victoria,  gives  the  yield  of  wheat, 
for  a  period  of  twenty -fiye  years  ending  1863,  as  being 
20f  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  EoUeston,  the  Begistrar- 
General  of  New  South  Wales,  reports  that  the  yield  of 
wheat  in  that  colony  has  i^ged  from  12|  to  16i  hushelf 
in  five  years — 1854  to  1858,  both  inclusive ;  the  aver- 
age being  ^  trifle  over  15  bushels  per  acre.  The  average 
yidd  for  seven  years  in  South  Australia  is  only  11  boshds 
461b.  per  acre ;  whilst  in  Tasmania  the  yield  for  five  year* 
averaged  18  bushels  8 lib.  The  following  table  compiled 
by  an  eminent  Australian  statist  gives  thehi^est  and  ^ow^ 
averages  of  the  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  in  the  four 
principal  Aiwtralia^  colonies  embracing  a  range  of  14 
yeara  for  Vic^ria,  9  for  New  Sputh  Wale^,  and  5  for  ^ 
other  t^ot 

HIGHEST.  LDWSST. 

Lbs.  Bush.  Lbs. 

1868..  8  4 
1868..  1  47 
1859..    9      i 

1859..  17      81 

^arl^r  has  not  hitherto  bejen  extenaively  grown  in  New 
Zealand  i  but  now  that  a  large  demand  exists  for  it  for 
maltiuR  purposes^  the  breadth  of  land  devoted  to  thia 
cereal  is  oeing  increased.  The  province  of  Ndson  un- 
doubtedly stands  foremost  amonsst  the  New  Zealand 
provinces  in  the  production  of  barley. 

Otago  and  Canterbury  are  the  great  oat-growing  pro- 
vinces ;  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  this  (sop  by  these 
provinces  in  1864  being  reapectively  20,800  and  14,600 
acrea.  Very  heavy  yidds  of  this  crop  are  obtained — ovei* 
ninety  bushels  per  acre  of  black  Tartarian  oats  having 
been  reined  in  Canterbury,  and  almost  as  large  a  yield 
has  resulted  in  the  Taieri  and  Tokomairio  Plains  in 
Otago.  Forty-five  bushels  per  acre  is  a  fair  avera^  yield. 
Maize  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  standard  crop  m  New 
Zealand.  It  is  only  grown  in  small  patches,  chieflv  bv 
the  natives,  in  the  warmest  districts  of  the  North  ia^nd. 

Potatoes  are  nowhere  jirodnced  finer  in  qualify,  nor'ih 
greater  abundance,  than  in  New  Zealand.  Th^  grow 
equally  well  in  the  light,  rich,  volcanic  soil  of  Auckland, 
aa  in  the  ^ile  alluvial  soil  of  Otago.    The  yidd  varies 
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from  ten  to  twenty  tons  per  acre,  and  higher  results  have 
heen  obtained  in  speciaUy  favourable  soil.  It  is  a  for- 
timate  thing  that  the  disease,  which  has  played  such 
havoc  in  Europe,  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance  in  New 
Zealand;  for  the  potato  is  almost  as  necessary  to  the 
Maoris  as  it  is  to  the  Irish  peasantry.  'I'hc  natives  are 
eitensive  cultivators  of  tiiis  esculent ;  whilst  the  import- 
ance of  the  potato  crop  to  the  New  Zealand  agriculturists 
may  be  gathered  frOm  the  fact  already  stated,  that  during 
the  ten  years  from  1854  to  1863,  both  inclusive,  the 
valne  of  the  potatoes  and  onions  exported  from  the  colony 
amounted  to  £301,025. 

New  Zealand  is  preeminent  amongst  the  Australasian 
colonies  for  the  suitability  of  its  soil  and  climate  to  the 
growth  of  cultivated  grasses.  Auckland  and  Tnranaki  arc 
celebrated  for  the  luxuriance  of  their  cultivated  pastures. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland  there  are  meadows, 
which  for  luxuriance  are  equal  to  anything  to  be  seen  on 
an  English  £srm ;  whilst  in  every  province  artificial  pas- 
tures constitute  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
agriculture.  Mr.  Wild,  the  present  Premier  of  New 
Zealand,  in  his  useful  pamphlet  on  "  New  Zealand  Sheep 
Farming,"  says  that  "  there  is  a  good  deal  of  land  in  New 


Zealand,  which,  when  grassed  and  fenced,  will  keep  eiglit 
sheep  an  acre  all  the  year  round,  and  be  proportionttdy 
good  for  cattle." 

The  annual  increase  in  the  breadth  of  land  sown  down 
in  grass  is  very  remarkable.  In  1851  there  were  bot 
16,000  neres  of  land  in  cultivated  grass,  whilst  in  1858 
th'Tc  were  nearly  100,000  acres,  and  in  1864  otct 
271,400  acres. 

Hops  are  grown  successfully  in  the  Province  of  Nelson, 
there  being  a  rather  extensive  hop  ground  near  the  city  of 
Nelson. 

With  r^ard  to  the  cultivation  of  horticultural  pro- 
duce, it  may  be  said  that  every  description  of  garaen- 
prodoce  grown  in  Great  Britain  will  flourish  luxuriantlr 
in  New  Zealand ;  whilst  many  things  which  in  England 
requires  forcing  and  protection  will  grow  fredy  in  the 
open  air.  Turnips,  carrots,  and  all  root  and  vegetable 
crops  arc  very  prolific  in  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  Thirty-five  tons  per  acre  of  turnips  is  not  an 
uncommon  jield.  Specimens  of  the  white  Belgian  carrot 
have  been  shown  at  the  horticultural  shows,  weighing  as 
much  as  nine  pounds  •,  and  cabbages  have  been  grown  in 
'  Otapo  weighing  from  40  to  50  lbs.  each. 


THE     CARCASE     TRADE. 


.  Although  the  Eoyal  Commission  has  up  to  this  date 
failed  in  dbcovcriug  the  cause  of  cattle-plague  and  what 
cattle-plague  really  is,  it  has  ^one  through  an  immense 
amount  of  labour  in  the  investigation  of  the  dilfcrent  branches 
6f  the  subject,  for  which  it  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  public,  more  especially  of  the  agricultural  body. 
On  niany  points  the  Commissioners  have  been  enabled  to 
arrive  at  satisfactory  and  definite  conclusions,  both  in^  prac- 
tical and  scientific  sense,  and  one  of  these  conclusions  is  the 
adoption  of  an  exclusive  dead-meat  trade,  with  the  least  possi- 
ble dday  on  the  part  of  formers,  butchers,  and  all  engaged  in 
the  great  work  of  supplying  the  public  with  animal  food. 

The  quantity  of  animal  food  consumed  in  this  country,  and 
the  consequent  dependence  of  the  public  upon  a  proper  sttpply, 
renders  its  commerce  a  subject  second  to  none  in  impormnce 
at  any  time ;  hut  at  present,  when  rinderpest  is  devastating 
our  herds,  when  cholera  is  again  threatening  our  densely - 
populated  towns,  and  when  the  general  health  of  the  country 
and  even  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  race  are  engaging  the 
serious'  attention  of  the  medical  world,  it  assumes  a  much 
greater  raa^itude.  To  those  who  never  think  of  measuring 
their  own  health  by  the  quality  of  the  food  they  daily  consume, 
the  grand  question  at  issue  may  appear  one  of  indifference, 
comparatively  speaking  ;  but  even  by  such  narrow-minded 
people,  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the  times  are  beginning  to 
be  felt  as  a  wholesome  and  instructive  lesson — one  to  which  they 
cannot  much  longer  turn  a  deaf  ear,  as  they  have  hitherto 
done.  On  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  can  take  an  impartial 
and  intelligent  view  of  the  subject,  and  who  can  perceive  how 
much  the  general  health  and  industrious  welfare  of  the  people 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  meat  they  daily  consume,  the 
conclusion  of  the  Commission  will  be  appreciated  in  its  true 
national  sense  and  meaning ;  for  there  cannot  he  a  doubt  that 
much  of  the  increase  of  mortality,  as  also  of  a  degeneracy  of 
race  and  of  a  greater  predisposition  to  contagions  diseases,  is 
due  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  food  consumed,  coupled  with 
the  disease-breeding  matter  attending  the  slaughter  of  live 
stock  in  towns,  the  immense  amount  ofputrcfving  offal  always 
on  hand,  and  the  imhealtliy  occupations  to  which  the  present 
svstem  gives  rise.  And  this,  too,  is  not  the  worst  of  it ;  for 
this  unhealthy  state  of  things  is  every  yenr  getting  worse  and 
Vforse,  with  the  increase  of  population  in  our  large  to\*Ti8. 

'  Any  impartial  body  of  practical  and  scientific  men,  qualified 
to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  could  not  have  arrived  at  a 
different  conclusion  than  that  of  an  exclusive  dead-meat  trade 
to  meet  the  growing  exigencies  of  the  country.    And  this  ap- 


plies with  equal  force  to  the  respective  interests  of  the  fanner 
and  butcher  as  to  any  other  class  of  the  community ;  for  al- 
though the  former  (formers  and  butchers)  are  by  public  con- 
sent permitted  to  boast  of  the  general  good  health  of  their 
profession,  yet,  when  closely  examined,  the  degree  of  hcahh 
which  either  enjoys  is  often  only  skin-deep,  more  especially  the 
general  healtli  of  butchers  as  a  class,  that  portly  degree  of 
rotundity  of  body,  or  of  corpulency,  so  common  amonpt  them, 
being  rather  indicative  of  tlie  reverse  of  good  health.  And, 
besides  the  important  practical  fact  that  they  are  both  well- 
fed — a  consideration  which  has  always  the  highest  influence 
upon  health — ^they  have,  in  their  respective  occupations,  an 
abundance  of  open-air  exercise  daily.  And  tiieir  labour  is  not 
only  performed  in  the  open-air,  for  the  most  part,  but  it  is  also 
of  a  character  repulsive  to'  the  noxious  gases  which  not  ud- 
frequently  exist  m  the  slaughter-house  and  shop.  It  is  only 
when  sueJh  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  feirly  esti- 
mated, that  reliable  coAehisions  can  be  deduced  relative  to  the 
heidth  of  either  farmer  or  butcher  in  comparison  with  that  of 
others  who  are  very  differently  situated.  In  the  heat  of 
summer,  for  example,  what  anxiety  does  the  latter  (the  butcher) 
often  manifest  to  get  an  empty  shop  on  a  Saturday  night,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  consequences  of  twenty^bur  hours  chemistry  ui 
the  rapid  return  of  complex  substances  to  their  more  ample 
and  elementaty  forms— in  plain  English,  to  avoid  stinkiDg 
meat !  But  when  we  turn  to  the  exammation  of  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  i.  <?.,  the  sanitary  position  of  those  into  whose 
hands  the  carcase  and  oflal  of  tlie  town-slaughtered  animal  foil, 
we  come  upon  a  state  of  things  no  longer  tolerable  in  large 
cities  like  the  metropolis ;  for,  instead  of  twenty-four  hoars, 
much  of  this  meat  and  offal  remains  on  hand  for  nearly  a  week, 
undergoing  all  sorts  of  processes  imaginable,  every  one  of 
which  is  injurious  to  health  as  if  the  grand  object  which  the 
present  cattle-market  authoritiea  had  in  view  was  to  concen- 
trate all  sorts  of  miacliief,  so  to  speak,  for  the  purpose  of 
brewing  pestilence  in  its  most  malignant  and  contagioua  form. 
It  has  be^ju  said  hy  some  men  of  high  authority  in  sudi 
matters,  that  cholera  is  produced  by  the  effluvia  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  tlie  offal  of  the  immense  number  of 
animals  sacrificed  by  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  con- 
gregate together  in  countless  hordes  at  their  annual  festivsls 
in  Arabia.  And  as  the  concentration  of  all  sorts  of  putrid  aniaifll 
filth  at  the  Moslem  festivals  produces  cholera,  so  the  concen- 
tration of  all  sorts  of  putrid  animal  filth  in  our  Urge  towns  is 
producing  an  increase  of  contagioua  diseases,  mortality,  de- 
generacy of  race,  and  so  forth  I    Is  it  therefore  surprising 
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tiiat  the  more  intelli^t  portion  of  the  public  should  come  to 
tfce  practical  detenmnation  to  put  a  stop  to  this  concetitration 
of  potiefyiiig  animal  matter  in  our  large  towns  ?  In  other 
wofis,  is  it  toxprising  that  poblic  opniion  shonld  begin  to 
HSnify  ita  determination  to  put  a  stop  to  cattle  markets  in  all 
ma  large  towns  by  the  subetitation  of  dead-meat  marlKets,  vith 
the  least  possible  delay  P  Indeed,  the  contrary  of  this  would 
be  the  surprise.  The  surprise,  for  example,  is,  that  there  is  in 
the  kingdom  a  farmer  so  short-sighted  as  to  send  his  fiit  ox 
sad  sheep  to  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  or  the  carcase  of 
his  ox  and  sheep  to  the  Dead-meat  Market  of  the  metropolis, 
»hen  byahttle  skill,  patience,  and  perseverance  he  could 
slaaghter  and  sell  at  home  to  much  better  advantage ;  and  that 
there  is  a  butcher  in  the  British  capital  so  ignorant  of  the 
phikisophy  of  his  trade  as  to  attend  either  the  live  stock  or 
oead-meat  market  for  his  weekly  supplies,  when  he  could  easily 
ffit  a  much  finer  quality  of  meat  daily  directly  from  the  pro- 
Mcers,  as  not  a  few  intelligent  members  of  the  trade  are  now 
•JoiBg  by  means  of  country  agents  and  partners.  And  we  may 
add,  the  commercial  data  thus  applied  to  the  capital  are  equally 
appiicaUe  to  all  our  other  large  towns  in  which  cattle  markets 
anJ  dead-meat  markets  are  now  held.  Trade  is  governed  by 
certain  bws  of  economy,  and  to  those  laws  the  commerce  oif 
aaiaal  food  is  no  exception,  but  the  contrary,  it  beine  more 
senably  under  control  rehitive  to  supply  and  demand  than 
pchapB  any  other  branch  of  trade,  owmg  to  the  high  pecu- 
niary value  of  meat  and  its  perishable  nature.  Those  laws  are 
at  present,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  in  active  operation, 
eiwting  certain  progressive  changes  in  the  commerce  of  animal 
food,  which  butchers  themselves  cannot  fail  to  perceive ;  and 
the  force  of  such  laws  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  ffloontain  stream,  which,  when  obstructed,  only  gathers  in- 
creased strength,  to  sween  all  such  obstruction  before  it  ulti- 
nately.  The  facts  of  the  case  leave  no  other  conclusion 
practicable.  And  just  so  is  the  commercial  stream  in  (question. 
Certain  &rmers  and  butchers  may  throw  numberless  little  odd 
things  into  the  channel  in  the  hopes  of  stemming  the  current, 
aod  doubtless  for  a  short  time  tbey  may  succeed,  but  only 
ereataally  to  ride  the  faster  before  it,  or  be  swept  wholly  away 
in  the  deluge  to  the  ocean. 

As  to  the  future  this  is  all  plain  enough,  bat  the  meantime 
i»  sadly  beset  on  every  side  with  trying  difliculties.  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  single  farmer  or  butcher  in  the  kingdom,  for 
example,  who  does  not  see  an  exclusive  dead-meat  trade  loom- 
iag  iu  the  future  as  large  as  life ;  but  there  are,  nevertheless, 
handreds  who  cannot  see  dearlv  how  they  are  to  get  that 
leogth.  True,  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not 
see ;  but  although  the  old  proverb  may  apply  to  a  largo  nimi- 
her  of  Cuitters  at  the  one  end,  and  a  still  greater  proportion  of 
batchers  at  the  other,  there  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a 
few  who  arc  incapable,  practically  speaking,  of  taking  a  single 
^in  advance  of  their  present  uniortunate  position,  as  every 
auA  step  they  take  is  attended  with  a  heavv  pecuniary  loss 
more  than  their  circumstances  w\\\  cover.  Thus  rinderpest 
has  compelled,  on  the  present  visitation,  many  farmers  and 
hatchers  to  adopt  the  dead-meat  trade ;  but  the  short  experience 
*hidj  they  have  had  satisfies  them  that  its  continuance  would 
reduce  both  to  bankruptcy  before  they  served  an  apprentice- 
ship suiSciently  long  to  acquire  professional  tack  to  foUow  the 
oew  practice  with  success.  No  doubt  the  present  dead-meat 
fradeis  conducted  on  very  objectionable  principles,  more  espe- 
cialh  to  fiirmcrs,  who  are  culed  upon  to  forward  to  Newgate 
Market,  we  shall  suppose,  meat  of  the  "  primest  qualSv," 
where  it  is  tossed  about  and  contaminated  m  a  manner  that 
greatly  reduces  its  intrinsic  value,  wliile  it  renders  a  ooinpul- 
•ofj  mIc  necessary,  owing  to  its  perishable  chahieter,  and  not 
wlynerishable  from  its  complex  chemical  clmracter,  but  reu- 
«red  a  thousand  times  more  so  from  its  being  inoculated  with 
the  putrid  matter  that  everywhere  prevails  in  the  atmosphere 
oftae  capital  under  the  present  system,  putrid  matter  being 
Mie  especially  always  Jsensibly  rank  and  strong  in  the  imme- 
*ate  precincts  of  the  dead-meat  market.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
a  dirwt  trade  with  the  country,  such  a*  is  now  beginning  to 
he  iidopted,  requires  the  investment  of  couflider.ibly  more  capi- 
Ul  hy  batchers  than  they  now  have  inve8t<*d  under  the  exi^t. 
nij?  system.  This  is  true  of  the  more  respectable  class  of 
■maD  butchers,  who  by  a  watchful  attention  and  perseverance 
are  always  allowed  less  or  more  credit  at  their  bankers.  But 
to  another  chiss,  a  deeree  lower  in  the  scale  of  respectabi- 
fity,  who  buy  and  scu  the  inferior  descriptions  of  meat,  and 


who  act  as  a  sort  of  sciivcugerstothelarge  butchers,  not  uufre- 
quently  getting  their  supplies  directly  from  the  laive  shops, 
the  proposition  of  country  purchases  duly  becomes  whoUv  im- 
practicable. Soeh,  therefore^  being  the  position  of  a  large 
number  of  farmers  and  butchers,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
any  of  them  should  manifest  strong  desires  for  a  continuation 
of  things  a.H  tliey  are,  and  even  feel  themselves  in  a  sea  of  trou- 
ble just  now,  when  called  upon  manfully  to  fece  the  future  in 
the  Ko-a-head  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  indirect  objections  thus  raised  by  butchers  to  an  ex- 
clusive dead -meat  trade  are  not  only  untenable,  bnt  of  a 
character  to  which  public  opinion  and  the  progrrees  of 
science  will  not  even  condescend  to  reply.  In  plain  English, 
practically  speaking  all  such  obiections  are  included  in 
the  plea  of  uncivilised  nations,  wlio  prefer  their  own  old 
waj's  to  all  new  propositions  involving  progress  in  science, 
just  so  long  as  prejudice  and  the  force  of  circumstances  bind 
them  closely  hand  and  foot  to  the  former,  but  not  a  single 
minute  lon^r !  And  this  is  exactly  a  parallel  case  to  that  of 
the  people  m  question,  who  are  at  present  obliged  to  advocate 
the  continuation  of  barbarous  practices  in  their  trade,  for  Uie 
unfortunate  reason  that  they  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  occupy 
more  civilised  ground!  But  the  moment  they  attain  to  tne 
more  ekvated  status  of  their  brethren  in  advance,  none  will 
Uow  the  trumpet  of  progrciw  louder  than  they!  Such  being 
the  facts  of  the  case,  f.  ^.,  the  difficulties  with  which  so  many 
butchers  feel  themselves  at  present  beset  on  every  ride,  we  can 
well  afford  to  extend  a  word  of  sympathy,  while  we  commend 
to  them  the  old  rule,  "  Tliey  are  far  behind  who  dare  not 
follow,"  for  their  future  guidance. 

Railway  companies  and  steam-boat  companies  are  not  re- 
sponding to  the  requirements  of  fiumers,  butchers,  and  the 
country  generally,  on  the  present  occasion,  as  they  ought  to  do, 
the  requirements  of  the  latter  imperatively  demanding  the 
adoption  of  improved  methods  of  conveying  dead-meat,  which 
the  former  are  not  supplying.  Their  conduct  in  this  respect  is 
greatly  retarding  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  dead-meat 
tradc,inaamuch  as  they  arc  not  givingfarmers  and  butchers  those 
facilities  for  doing  business  directiv  with  each  other  to  which 
they  are  professionally  entitled ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  doing  much  to  uphold  the  present  live-stock  and  dead- 
meat  trade,  with  all  their  barbarous,  sickening,  and  disease- 
breeding  consequences.  The  railway  and  steam-boat  com- 
panies cannot  mirly  take  up  the  plea  of  savage  and  semi- 
oarbarous  times,  for  tliey  are  themselves  the  offspring  of 
modem  improvement,  and  therefore  they  are  the  more  to 
blame  for  upholding  barbarous  practices  and  for  virtually  rc^ 
fusing  to  comply  with  the  solicitous  demands  of  farmers, 
butchers,  and  the  public,  under  the  pressure  of  existing  circum- 
stances. If  we  trace  the  practice  now  followed  by  old  school 
fanners  and  butchers  backwards  retrospectively  to  the  paatoiid 
times  of  our  skin-dad  ancestors  in  the  reign  of  Boadicia,  we 
shall  find  a  closer  family-likeness  between  the  two  extremes— 
the  practice  of  Curmers  and  butchers  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  practice  of  farmers  and  butchers 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Boadicia — than  the  upholders  of 
such  barbarous  practices  may  mrhaps  imagine.  But  railway 
and  steam-boat  companies  have  no  such  ancestral  plea 
in  support  of  their  present  out-of-date  and  barbarous 
method  of  handling,  conveying,  and  delivering  dead-meat ; 
for  modem  improvement  is  the  basis  upon  which  their  super- 
stracturcs  arc  built,  llence  the  practical  conclusion.  The 
Corporation  df  London  and  the  civic  authorities  of  other  large 
towns,  who  own  or  have  the  control  of  the  cattle  markets  and 
dead-meat  markets  held  therein,  are  even  doing  less  than  rail- 
way and  ste^m-boat  companies  to  facilitate  the -i^uction  to 
!)racticc  of  the  proposition  of  supplying  towns  with  animal 
bod  on  sound  commercial  principles.  Were  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  to  invest  ualf-a-million  sterling  in  start- 
ing the  direct  method  of  butchers  doing  business  directly 
with  farmers,  instead  of  sinking  this  large  sum  in  the  big-tom- 
foolery of  a  hufc  central  dead-meat  market  for  the  wants  of 
the  capital  in  all  time  coming — the  investment  would  not  only 
yield  profitable  interest,  but  also  at  the  same  time  secure  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  a  regular  daily  supply  of  all 
the  primest  meat  in  the  kingdom  and  on  tne  continent  of 
Europe;  whereas  the  investment  as  proposed  will  prove  a 
Idsing  speculation  as  to  interest,  while  it  will  do  all  the  craft 
portion  of  the  Corporation  can  to  continue  the  present  practice 
of  a  dead-meat  market  Tor  all  the  refuse  meat  of  the  world  P 
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LINCOLN     SHEEP. 


This  waa  the  subject  of  the  monthly  addre$i  delivered  at  the 
Kingfs  Head  Hotel,  Cirencester,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Farmers*  Club,  the  lecturer  being:  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke,  of  Long 
Sutton,  who  has  been  giving  a  course  of  lectures  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Agricultural  College.    Mr.  Lawrence  presided. 

Mr.  CiJ^RKK,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  said  :  Mr.  Head, 
of  £lkstone«  in  his  interesting  liistory  of  the  Cotswold  sheep, 
adduces  evidence  that  woolleu  cloth  was  manufactured  at  Glou- 
cester by  the  llomans,  and  quotes  a  passage  from  Uie  historian 
Tacitus  (who  lived  in  the  first  centurj-  of  the  Christian  era), 
about  the  neatness  and  good  order  of  tiie  streets  in  Cirencester, 
so  that  "  nothing  was  to  be  thrown  out  before  the  shops,  ex- 
cept a  fuller  hung  out  his  cloth  to  dry."  Cloth,  of  course,  im- 
pUes  wool,  and  from  wool  we  naturally  come  to  sheep ;  there- 
fore, there  were  sheep  about  Cirencester  in  those  early  times ; 
and  nobody  in  his  senses  can  suppose  they  were  aay tiling  but 
Cotswolds,  fed  in  the  "  cotes"  which  gave  name  to  the  "  woUU." 
No  doubt  tliey  were  noble  and  colossal  as  wejl  na  liardy  ani- 
mals, wearing  the  proud  fore-locks  of  wool  as  they  do  now,  and, 
for  anything  1  know,  yielding  a  lleece  of  141bs.  to  SUlbs.  j 
breeding  nothing  else  bnt  twins  to  eacli  ewe,  and  weighing  at 
a  year  old  some  301bs.  or  401bs,  the  quarter  !  At  any  rate,  if 
we  choose  so  to  imagine  those  muttons  of  lionmn  imd  Saxon 
breeds,  nobody  can  bring  up  evidence  to  contradict  us.  Kow, 
the  Lincoln  breed  of  sheep,  of  which  I  am  to  speak,  has  no 
soch  antiquity  on  its  side ;  or,  if  it  has,  documcnta  to  that 
effect  are  wanting.  It  lias  never  figured  on  the  pages  of 
history,  Cotswold  breeders  may  discuss  whether  their 
favourite  flocks  originated  from  liomau  importation  (for  Mr. 
Road  considers  that  our  ancestors,  the  ancient  Britons, 
though  wonderfully  rural  in  their  habits,  and  good  sportsmen, 
were  by  no  means  pastoral),  or  whetlier  tlie  Cotswolds  were 
introduced  into  Britain  by  Kleanora  of  Castile,  Queen  of  Henry 
n. ;  and  they  may  point  to  the  corameticcment  of  the  export 
trade  in  Cotswolds,  when  in  the  l^tb  century,  King  Edward 
IV.  sent  a  number  of  Cxitswold  rams  as  a  present  to  Henry 
of  Castile,  wliile  another  royal  lot  was  slupped  to  John 
of  Arragon  to  improve  the  long-wooU  of  Spain.  But 
our  Lincoln  sheep  have  no  such  classical  relations  to  glorify 
them.  All  I  can  tell  you  of  their  origin  is,  that  in  the  old 
times  they  were  very  ugly  and  very  big:  as  with  sheep  so  with 
people,  "  there,  were  giants  on  the  earth  in  those  days."  And 
having  to  paddle  about  in  wet  marshes,  uudcr  an  atmosphere 
of  rain  and  fog,  these  knowing  animals  took  care  to  wrap 
themselves  well  up  in  their  thick  grc4it  coats.  You  are  aware 
that  in  the  labt  century  a  third  of  Lincolnshire  was  a  perfectly 
flat  surface  of  peaty  fen  and  salt  marsh,  several  fret  below  the 
level  of  the  ocean  at  high  spring  tides  ;  the  inhabitants  were 
generally  web-fooled,  at  least,  the  high-Und  dwellers  used  so  to 
s»y  of  them  :  and  the  sheep  had  to  make  common  cause  with 
th«  Lincolnshire  geese,  and  they  had  to  fraternise  with  the 
Lincolnshire  wild-fowl  and  the  frogs,  the  croakers  that  Shakes- 
peare calls  "  Lincolnshire  bog-pipes."  The  climate  has  been 
completely  altered  since  then  by  the  embankment  and  drainage 
of  the  fens  and  marshes.  You  will  tind  the  most  numerous  flocks 
now  upon  the  chalk  "Wolds"  and  the  oolite  Umeatone  ''  Heath" 
and  "  CUiF'— hills  very  much  like  the  Cotswold  range; 
but  the  breed  is  not  a  native  of  those  diy  aod  lofty  uplands ; 
in  foct,  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  Lincoln  hills  were  rabbits, 
and  the  sheen  folds  displaced  the  warrens  within  the  memory 
of  people  btUl  living.  The  home  of  the  heaver  Lincoln  sheen 
was  on  the  lower  undulating  grounds,  in  the  wide  valle\s,  and 
more  especially  on  the  great  plain  of  alluvial  marslihmj  iu  tlte 
county.  Our  ancient  Fen  sheep  are  described  as  "  the  longest- 
leg^  and  largest  carcassed  sheep  of  all  others  j  and  although 
their  legs  and  nellies  were  for  the  most  part  void  of  wool,  yet 
they  carried  more  wool  than  any  sheep  whatsoever."  The  old 
Lincolns,  such  as  my  grandfather  knew,  were  un^iiiuly  animals, 
with  carcases  long  and  thin,  razor  backs,  le^  thick  and  rough, 
hones  large,  pclt^  thick ;  and  though  attaining  a  great  weight 
(mainly  "  live  weight"  I  should  fancy),  were  ver}'  deliberate 
in  layinjt  on  flesh— in  fact,  they  were  "  regular  brutes  f  as  if 
they  hati  been  bred  by  some  Anti-BakcweD  (if  you  chu  fancy 


such  a  chanicter)  with  a  perverse  love  of  clumsineaa  and  ilow 
feeding,  and  selected  generation  after  generation,  not  with  an 
eve  for  early  mutton,  nut  with  a  view  to  superphosphate  and 
sheepskin,  developing  the  skeleton,  and  the  hide!  Tlieir  chief 
merit  was  their  fleece,  weighing  81bs.  to  161bs.,  with  a  staple  10 
tq  18  inches  in  length.  This  long  wool  made  the  breed  profita- 
ble to  the  lowland  graziers,  although  covering  such  an  unthrifty 
coarse-grained  carcase  of  mutton.  Now,  however,  Mr.  Clarke 
observed,  the  Lincolns  were  vastly  improved,  not  only  with 
regard  to  size,  but  also  as  to  wool ;  and  ne  went  on  to  say — A 
earner  at  Leverington,  near  Wisbeach,  grazed  219  Lmooln 


attaining  such  great  weights  of  mntton,  had  in  that  same  year 
tiie  following  "tod  bill" — of  hog  and  wether  slieep,  690 
"  threes,"  37o  "  twos,"  and  2  "  ones,"  or  2,824  fleeces,  being 
about  IHbs.  per  fleece,  and  many  of  them  had  been  shorn  in 
spring  off  sheep  sold  to  the  butcher.  Probably  in  ordinary 
breeding  flocks,  where  the  proportion  of  hogg  wool  is  about 
one-tiiird  of  the  whole,  the  neeces  average  S^lbs.  to  91b8.  each. 
As  to  individual  animals,  the  weight  of  wool  is  sometimes  very 
great.  In  1862,  a  two-aliear  Lincoln  ram,  clipped  bv  Mr. 
Bond,  of  Tarborough,  yielded  a  fleece  of  23f lbs. ;  and  tuongh 
heavy  fleeces  are  too  commonly  coarse  in  quality,  this  was  as 
remarkable  for  length  and  fineness  of  staple  as  for  actnal 
weight.  My  father  a  prize  ram  at  the  Lincoln  Royal  Meeting 
of  1854  had  clipped  ol^lbs.  of  wool  in  three  years,  an  average 
of  nilbs.  per  fleece.  Lincoln  wool  is  in  great  rcauest,  from 
its  peculiar  properties  of  length,  strength,  and  lustre  and 
brigntness.  it  is  not  requisite  that  the  fibre  shonld  be  very 
long ;  indeed  it  need  not  exceed  some  six  inches  in  length  to 
come  under  the  designation  of  "  lustre  wool"  :  but  the  longer 
and  stronger  it  is,  providing  it  be  bright,  and  not  coarse,  the 
more  valuable  it  is.  At  Battersea  Show  my  father  and  myself 
exhibited  a  hogget  fleece  on  the  back  of  the  sheep,  the  length 
of  staple  of  which  averaged  about  17  inches :  the  age  was 
about  16  months.  I  have  a  lock  or  staple  of  wool  from  a  ewe 
hogget  which  is  24  inches  lonff,  and  another  from  a  ewe,  bat 
of  more  than  two  years*  growth,  which  is  no  less  than  40  inches 
iu  length.  Yon  are  aware  that  wool  is  classed  by  mannfac- 
tnrers  in  two  genend  divisions.  There  are  clothing  wools 
and  combing  wools.  The  short  wooli  for  the  most  pArt 
belong  to  the  clothing,  and  the  long,  wools  to  the  comoiog 
(quality.  The  short  wools  arc  pre-eminent  for  their  felt- 
ing property ;  that  is,  the  tendency  of  the  fibres  to  ad- 
here together,  owing  to  the  minute  serrations  (some- 
times over  2,000  in  a  lineal  inch).  When  the  wool  has 
been  carded,  spun,  and  woven  into  woollen  cloth,  and  is  then 
put  under  the  strokes  of  the  fulling  mill,  this  process  of  felt- 
ing takes  place.  But  long-wool,  having  fewer  of  the  serra- 
tions upon  its  fibres,  possesses  the  felting  property  in  a  minor 
degree^  and  it  is  called  combing  wool,  because  one  of  the  first 
operations  in  manufacturing  stuiT  and  worsted  goods  fVom  it, 
is  to  pass  the  wool  through  heated  iron  combs,  tuns  rendering 
the  fibres  smooth)  and  more  like  fibres  of  silk  or  cotton,  with- 
out, however,  losing  the  natural  lustre.  One  main  use  for 
which  our  lustre  wool  is  sought  after  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
"  alpacas,"  **  coburgs,"  and  various  fabrics  composed  of  mix- 
tures of  cotton  and  wool ;  the  gloss  given  by  tne  wool  is  so 
admired,  as  to  have  become  a  raee  and  fashion  in  materials  for 
both  gentlemen's  paletots  and  ladies*  dresses ;  and  the  weaver 
likes  the  wool  because  the  microscopic  saw-like  teeth  of  the 
fibres  take  hold  of  the  cotton  in  the  process  of  weaving,  and 
bind  both  together,  making  a  sound  and  serviceable  doth. 
The  product  in  thread  or  ploth  from  a  fleece  of  wool  is  some- 
thing  astonishing.  At  Norwich,  many  years  since.  39,200 
yaros,  or  224  ^nes  of  thread,  were  Apun  from  a  single  pound 
of  wool ;  and  sixty  years  ago  a  Miss  Ives,  at  Spalmnsr,  spun 
168,000  vards.  or  about  95)  miles  of  woollen  thread  nom  a 
pound  of  wool,  oflf  a  Lincoln  ewe.  But  this  seems  nothing  to 
the  multiplication  i  fleece  now  undergoes  at  Bradford,  from 
the  diauulacturer  who  generally  buys  my  "  clip,"  I  obtained 
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this  bit  of  iAformatiou.  A  201b.  Lincoln  fleece,  used  as  an 
admixture  with  cotton  in  the  finest  Alpaca  fabrics,  suffices  for 
apirards  of  twelve  "pieces,"  each  piece  of  42  yards  in  length  ; 
it  might  probably  be  extended  to  16  pieces,  or  a  total  length 
of  672  yards,  three  feet  m  breadth.  At  Ss.  a  yard,  the  sum 
realised  would  be  one  hundred  pounds ;  and  I  suppose  (though 


can  go  1o !  I  believe  that  in  the  producHon  of  thil  valVikble 
lustre  wool  Lincoln  sheep  have  the  pre-eminence  both  Jn 
weight  and  quality.  Next  in  J)oint  of  merit,  coMe  the  l!ec«*a 
of  the  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters,  and  the  Kent  and  Rotttt'ey- 
Marsh  wool  third.  Amongst  the  eminent  brecdters  of,  the 
celebrated  long-wool  Lincolnshire  sheep,  at  the  piesefat  time 


i  am  not  much  of  a  dr«s8-maker),  that  the  crinolines  of  seventy  [  the  following  gentlemen  may  be  named :  Mr.  KirkhaiU,  Bisca- 
or  eighty  Udies  arc  covered  wiUi  products  from  a  single  fleece  thorpe ;  Mr.  Greetham,  Stamfield  ;  Mr.  Wright,  Nocton :  Mr. 
of  wooL  tlTien  we  thmk  of  the  hundr«is  of  thousands  of  ,  Marshall,  Branston  ;  Mr.  Battersbv,  Scothem ;  Mr.  Walcsby, 
iheep  clipped  every  season,  it  is  a  mystery  where  all  the  dresses    Ranby ;  Mr.  Kemp,  Thurby ;  and  Mr.  Gilliatt,  MAttin. 


EARLY    MATURITY    IN    CATTLE. 


By  peculiar  modes  of  cultivation  and  management  certain 
plantd  ripen  their  fhiita  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 
Th«s  lietl  and  light  powerfully  stinuUate  the  ripening  process. 
Hence  tropical  plants  grow  andwpcn  their  fruits  in  hot-houses 
—plants  thai  would  die  if  exposed  out-doors  in  otir  cKmate. 
Potatoes  and  mangolds,  again,  increase  in  size  by  means  of  ma- 
anre ;  while  ia  other  cases  the  dwarfing  process  is  had  recourse 
to,  for  effecting  tike  parposes.  In  every  example  much  depends 
upen  the  nature  of  the  plant  opciut^  upon.  In  a  manner 
somewhat  similar,  cattle  arc  forced  Iforward  to  early  maturity 
of  growth.  Thus  all  our  improved  breeds,  or,  as  they  are  some- 
tinea  technically  termed,  "  thorough-bred  cattle,"  Including 
SiKNrthurus,  Devons,  Hereforda,  are  fit  for  the  shambles  at  a 
laneh  earlier  period  of  life  than  what  was  the  case  prior  to  the 
improtemcnt  thus  efl"ected.  So  are  many  of  our  breeds  of 
sheep.  True,  you  can  fatten  a  calf  or  lamb  of  any  of  our  native 
bftedi  that  have  not  been  so  improved ;  but  if  you  go  beyond 
veal  and  honb,  you  then  fail  to  get  weight  for  a  time,  as  the 
bones  and  leau  flc&h  generally  take  to  growing,  wi^ont  laying 
UQ  extra  &t  In  the  early  maturation  practice  the  bones, 
misdea,  and  nei  ves  are  sul^ected  to  a  sort  of  dwarfing  process, 
while  the  adipose  and  lymphatic  systems  are  stimulated  to  ex- 
cess, so  as  to  secure  weight  for  the  butcher.  We  thus  talk  of 
early  weight  and  early  maturity  as  synonymous  terms.  Both 
expressions,  however,  are  of  an  exceptional  character,  and, 
tfaerefbre,  unless  practically  undentood  in  the  pounda-shillings- 
aad-penee  tight,  in  which  the  agricultural  pubtic  are  pro- 
verbiadly  disposed  to  look  at  and  estimate  every  thing,  they  are 
Uablc  to  lead  to  error ;  for  when  the  (acts  of  the  case  are 
examined  in  a  physiological  light,  as  they  ought  to  be,  they 
prove  the  contrary  of  maturity  of  growth.  Moreover,  when 
exanoned  from  a  sanitary  or  catUe^lague  point  of  view,  the 
pecumary  conclusions  of  the  agricultural  pubtic  are  Hable  to  be 
called  in  question  as  **  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish,**  if  not 
something  more  worthless. 

It  is  hSgh  time  that  the  praetiee  of  early  maturity,  under  the 
fefdng  system  of  stock  management,  were  thoroughly  invditi- 
gi^ed,  more  especially  from  a  sanitiiry  point  of  view,  in  order 
to  test  its  economy,  in  comparison  with  other  methods  of  stock 
■AM^ement  more  in  harmony  with  the  hesJth  of  cattle  and 
the  highest  value  of  their  flesh  as  human  food.  True  enough 
flunMMU  weights  are  produced  at  an  early  age  for  the 
ihaahies  by  the  former  practice^  but  it  is  equallv  true  that  a 
im  latve  moportidn  of  this  weight  is  wholly  unilt  for  human 
fim,  and  Mso  that  tlie  remainder  is  annually  becoming  of  less 
■on^  valne  in  the  estimation  of  consumers,  and  even  is  be- 
gumiog  to  be  rqected  by  them  as  uuwholtoome,  and  therefore 
■afit  for  hnman  food.  On  the  other  hand,  rich  aged  beef  and 
MttoB,  the  produce  of  the  latter  practice,  is  annually  in- 
eienbg  in  money  value,  as  consumers  advance  in  sanitanr 
WiBCfc  while  almost  the  whole  carcase-weight  of  aged  animals 
of  gMM  qnalitgr  is  really  purchased  as  (ivaiiable  for  food,  much 
of  the  loose  w  being  preferred  to  lard  in  the  cooking  of  many 
Then   comes  the  question  of  greater  liability  to 


contagious  diseases,  to  which  animals  under  the  former 
(the  forcitttt)  system  are  snbject;  wliich  of  itself  is,  ^t 
aver,  more  tlian  sufficient  to  turn  tlie  cash-balance  against  it. 
No  doubt  the  greater  loss  from  pleuro-pneuinonia  and  rinder- 
pest, and  the  greater  losses  ftom  the  geucrul  delicHtely  bad 
state  of  health  under  tlie  forcing  system,  ns  compared  with  the 
"  rude  health"  enjoyed  under  the  naturd  system,  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  estimate.  Sitill,  although  some  individual  farmers  may 
be  in  a  positioii  to  plead  the  exception,  the  ffeneral  rule  is 
manifestly  agumst  the  former,  and  in  favour  of  the  latter.  And 
thifl  too  is  not  the  more  important  answer  to  the  objection 
thus  raised,  for  mbrtatity  amongst  cattle  is  on  the  increase ; 
BO  that  the  greater  loss  is  annually  increasing  in  magnitude, 
while  the  exceptions  are  consequently  becoming  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  the  losing  rule  more  and  more  general. 

Turning  to  milch  ro«*9,  both  for  breeding  and  dairy  pur- 
poses, the  early  maturation  practice  is  periiaps  attended  with 
as  heavy  losses  as  in  the  above  case  of  producing  meat  for  the 
shambles.     In  point  of  fact,  early  maturity  is  against  tlie  pail, 
much  fat  being  opposed  to  much  milk ;  so  that,  as  a  complete 
system,  one  h3f,  or  a  Urge  proportion  of  tlie  early  -maturity 
practice  is  apainst  tlie  remaiuder,  which  manifestly  reduces  its 
pecuniary  value.    Breeding   and  dairy    stock   constitute   no 
small  propoition  of  our  boviuc  herds;  sto  that  whatever  a 
farmer  loses  under  this  branch  of  stock- management  lie  has 
I  to  deduct  from   his  profits  on  fat  stock  sent  to  the  butcher. 
j  And  when  we  look  at  the  frightful  ravages  from  rindernest  in 
I  Cheshire,  and  the  partiality  of  the    diseases    to   cowlioiises 
!  generally,  the  case  of  the  balance-sheet  of  tlic  whole  kingdom 
'  at  Lady-day  will  obviously  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  value 
of  the  practiio  ia  the  fotimation  of  those  who  have  hitherto 
I  been  its  warmest  admirers.    And  this,  too,  is  not  aU;  for  the 
I  above  anomalous  conditions  of  the  practice  relative  to  early 
!  maturity  bei}  1 1;  against  milk,  is  rcnuering    it  more  jind  more 
diffieult  for    town   dairymen  to  get   a   supply    of    healthy 
useful  milch  cows    at  liome,  conseciuently  they   are  driven 
in    search  of    supplies    to    Holland   and    other    places  on 
the  Continent,  therebv  greatly  increasing  the  ribk  of  intro- 
ducing rinderpest  ana  other   contagious    diseases    into    this 
country  vritli  tlte    continuous   importation  of  foreign  milch 
cows,  while  it  is  at  the  ^ame  time  sacrificing  one  of  the  most 
important    productive  and  profitable  branches  of  stock  ma- 
nagement in  this  country,  by  giving  it  to  foreign  farmers. 
In  short,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  stock  ma- 
nagement, piuuy-wisc-and-poundifoolish  cross  purposes  may 
notinaptJy  V  said  to  be  tlic  rde,  the  disappointments  from 
extra-fat  heifi  is  selected  for  breeding,  and  extra-fat  cows  for 
milk,  greatly  ^welling  the  account  of  losses. 

We  have  certainly  no  wish  to  blacken  the  {$ix  of  the  fc* 
tnre  deeper  than  what  experience  is  tikelv  to  And  it  to  be ; 
but  the  past  and  present  manifestly  forbid  a  favourable  pro- 
spective view  being  taken  of  the  early-maturity  system  yet  so 
feshionably  in  vogue  in  most  of  our  provinces  at  the  time  we 
write.  Its  shortcomings  are  many;  sod,  when  impartiaUy 
examined,  their  magnitude  &r  exceeds  what  is  genenUy 
credited,  while  its  sounding  title,  and  the  force  of  habit 
amount  farmers  and  butchers,  will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  it 
half-uive,  as  it  were,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  ^ste&nty, 
no  doubt,  graduaUy  lose  itn  popularity,  as  its  pecuniary  iliort* 
comings  are  tangibly  brought  home  to  the  pockets  of  the 
farmer,  and  thus  eventually  die  out  a  lingering  death; 
bat  80  long  as  "greenhorns^'  can  be  sold  by  salesmen  to 
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Imtdien  at  a  higher  price  than  they  are  worth,  and  the  difler- 
enoe  charged  to  the  account  of  contomers,  the  work  of  re- 
trenchment and  economy  must  be  experienced  at  thickly 
be»et  with  roundabout  complications.  Still,  the  wholesome 
and  needful  undertaking  of  rectification  is  Roing  on,  if  slowly, 
yet  at  an  accelerated  speed.  Dwarfed  uones,  nerves,  and 
muscles  hare  had  their  day,  with  doubtless  an  abundance  of 
sunshine  and  pleasant,  breezy  weather;  but  the  horitou  is 
getting  more  and  more  overcast,  while  the  fleeting  shadows  of 
stormy  clouds  are  bejcinning  to  scud  thickly  and  more  thickly 
and  omiuously  across  the  pastures,  as  if  a  change  of  weather 
was  close  at  hand.  There  cannot  be  two  opinions  raised 
upon  this ;  for  healthy  bone,  nerve,  and  muscle  grow  together 
in  the  mutual  bonds  of  an  unflinching  fellowship — which 
simply  means,  practically  speaking,  the  greatest  possible  quan- 
tity of  rich,  lean  meat  that  can  he  grown — ^the  grand  deside- 
ratum which  consumers  are  every  day  becoming  more  and 
more  determined  to  have ;  whereas  dwarfed  bone,  nerve,  and 
muscle  mean,  in  plain  English,  shapeless  lumps  of  greasy  fat, 
with  a  minimum  quantity  of  flond,  red,  insioid,  soft,  lean 
meat — a  quality  which  has  fairly  upset,  alreaay,  the  public 
stomach.  Before  the  fire,  the  cook  says,  it  meita  away  into  a 
sort  of  liquid  which  is  neitlier  gravy  nor  dirty  water.  Upon 
the  gridiron,  it  blazes  like  a  tar-barrel  on  fire,  the  half  of  it 
going  up  the  chimney  in  smoke ;  boiled,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  butcher's  weight  rises  to  tlie  surface,  in  the  form  of  a 
most  unpalatable  scum ;  while  the  half  of  the  remainder  that 
comes  to  the  table  at  dinner-time  is  only  fit  for  *'  cats'  and 
dogs*-meat."  Altogether,  it  gives  a  sorry  account  of  the 
farmer's  hay,  cake,  com,  and  mangolds  consumed,  whose  bone, 
nerve,  and  muscle-forming  elements,  we  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion, go  directly  to  the  dunghill  in  the  outset.  The  system, 
if  system  it  can  be  called,  has,  from  this  fact,  been  nicknamed 
the  **  muckland  practice ;"  and  this  perhaps  involves  the  only 
little  bit  of  real,  honest  credit  to  which  it  is,  throughout,  en- 
titled at  the  liands  of  a  thinking  public. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunderstood  relative  to  the  growth 
of  bones.  According  to  the  old  proverb,  "Com  grows  upon 
straw,"  and  in  like  manner  lean  meat  grows  upon  bone.  This 
is  one  of  those  plain  matter-of-fisct  questions  upon  which  a 
controversy  cannot  fairly  be  raised.  But  as  there  are  ex- 
tremes in  the  growth  of  straw  unfavourable  to  the  yield  of 
com,  so  there  are  extremes  in  the  growth  of  bone  unfavourable 
to  the  production  of  lean  meat ;  and,  anomalous  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  the  inexperienced  reader,  the  dwarf-bone  system  is 
attended  with  this  latter  anomalous  extreme,  which  greatly  re- 
duces the  general  value  of  the  practice.  The  dwarf  •bone  rule 
has  thererore  an  exception,  and  in  practice  this  exception  is, 
unfortunately,  in  many  herds  the  rule,  tite  number  of  lai^ 
coarse,  bony,  leggy  animals,  that  never  lay  on  fat  well,  being 
greater  than  the  number  of  dwarf-boned  ones,  deficient  of  lean 
meat,  but  greatlv  over-loaded  with  a  redundancy  of  fat.  A 
vast  number  of  these  coarse-boned  animals  may  be  seen  in 
the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  every  week,  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  them  being  skughtered  at  a  period  of  life  just  when 
they  are  beginning  to  promise  the  former  payment  for  their 
food.  Some  say  the  number  is  on  the  increase ;  and,  probably, 
so  it  is,  taking  our  thorou^-bred  Shorthorns  and  Herefords 
as  a  whole,  owing  to  the  wider  field  over  which  they  are  now 
spread,  and  the  numerical  increase  of  both  herds ;  but  we 
rather  feel  disposed  to  beUeve  that  the  per-centaffe  of  coarse 
bones  is  less  tnan  at  a  former  period.  We  aver  that  the  error 
kes  in  not  distinguishing  between  large  bones  and  coarse  bones 
— unshapely  as  to  form  ant  disproportionate  as  to  size.  The 
large-boned  ox  often  exempUfies  finer  symmetry  than  the 
dwarfed  small-boned  one,  whose  faulty  frame  is  fretiuently  con- 
•  oealed  under  much  fat  ;  and  were  the  former  allowed 
to  obtain  to  maturity  of  gro^-th,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, he  would  carry  to  the  shambles  a  much  n-eater  pro- 
portion of  useful  lean  meat  to  a  given  weight  of  bone  tnan 
doee  the  latter,  the  large-boned  ox  returning  at  the  same  time 
more  monev  for  his  food.  Not  so  the  coarse-boned  ox ;  for 
V  tlie  sooner  he  is  got  rid  of,  at  any  price,  the  better  for  his 
^  owner.  In  the  anomalous  example  of  dairy  stock  formerly 
noticed,  where  the  eariy-maturity  fat  milch  cow  proves  a  bad 
milker  and  breeder,  there  is  also  an  exception,  many 
thorough-bred  milch  cows  being  great  milkers,  and  also  very 
fruitful  breeders;  but  when  they  turn  out  so,  the  milk  although 
)arge  in  qoantity  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  while  th^  and  their 


ofbpring  are  seldom  very  healthy,  the  percentage  of  mortality 
amongst  this  quality  of  itock  senerally  numing  veiThkh.  So 
long  as  they  maintain  their  nealth  they  are  prontabte  town 
dairy  cows,  while  their  offspring  can  be  sold  as  veal ;  heooe 
the  common  conclusion  in  their  fkvour.  But  the  growing 
prevalence  of  contagious  diseases  is  rendering  them  less  profit- 
able for  dairy-farming  than  they  were,  while  town's-people  are 
beginning  to  pnt  a  higher  value  upon  the  rich  milk  of  healthy 
much  cows.  In  short,  the  profit  from  such  stock,  whether 
forced  onwards  for  the  shambles,  or  kept  for  breeding  and 
daii^  purposes,  is  annually  becoming^  more  and  more  m  proble- 
matical question.  All  things  considered,  therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  timt  the  early-maturity  theory  should  beg^  to  loee 
popularity,  and  even  show  signs  of  waning  dimenioons  when 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  future. 

Most  extremes  have  an  opposite,  and  much  of  the  enormous 
value  put  upon  the  early-maturity  system  arises  from  its  hsT- 
ittgan  unprofitable  opposite  extreme,  viz.,  the  starring  de- 
naturalization practice  previously  ^pursued,  under  whicE  ma- 
turity of  ^owth  was  interrupted  auring  the  winter  season, 
while  the  size  of  the  animal  was  dwarfed.  The  two  pracUoes 
are  antagonistic  in  many  respects,  more  especially  in  those 
pecuUar  features  that  distinajush  them  from  each  other.  Thna 
more  cattle  are  now  fattened  during  the  winter  months  than 
during  the  summer  time,  while  the  forcing  process  is  at  its 
height  about  Christmas  time ;  whereas,  under  the  old  practice 
starvation  was  the  winter  rule,  and  the  fattening  process  the 
summer  one.  The  golden  mean  between  these  two  estzvme 
practices  was  someliow  or  other  lost  sight  of,  as  our  ancestors 
migrated  westwards  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  tlie  cradle  of 
our  race,  and  it  may  not  inaptly  be  said  that  up  to  this  date 
it  has  not  been  seen  again.  There  is,  consequently,  some  ex- 
cuse for  practical  fiumers  falling  into  penny-wise  oomparisoBa 
in  estimating  the  pecuniary  values  of  those  practices  to  which 
their  experience  has  been  exclusively  confined.  But  granting 
this,  it  must  likewise  be  admitted  that  all  such  narrow-minded 
estimates  of  stock-manngement  do  not  apply  to  future  prac- 
tice, much  less  to  the  golden-mean  of  any  past  oeriod  in  exo^- 
tionary  climates  where  it  has  existed,  if  sudi  cumates  are  any- 
where to  be  found.  But  we  need  not  waste  time  in  fruiClesuy 
hunting  the  world  over  for  what  does  not  touch  ourselves  ;  fior 
if  our  climate  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  required  by 
the  details  of  the  practice  involved  in  tlie  rule  of  this  golden- 
mean  or  natural  practice,  the  duty  of  Art  is  to  make  up  ss  fisr 
as  possible  the  shortcomings  of  Nature ;  for  this  natural  prac- 
tice, or  practice  with  Natural  Science,  is  manifestly  the  only 
sure  foundation  upon  which  farmers  can  hope  to  have  a  profit- 
able system  of  stock  management  for  the  future. 

Historians  tell  us  that  cattle  have  been  the  companions  of 
man  from  Paradise  to  the  Deluge,  and  from  the  Donge  down 
to  the  present  time ;  but  history  is  silent  as  to  the  size  and 
symmetr)-  of  tlie  Poradisiau  ox,  sheep,  and  pig.  It  is  all  but 
manifest,  hewcver,  that  they  have  neither  improved  in  size  nor 
symmetry,  but  ttic  contrary,  and  also  that  they  were  the  ad- 
verse of  hothouse  phuits,  mature  growth  being  attained  b^  a 
slow,  uniform  process.  But  the  lenj^h  of  the  natural  period 
for  attaining  to  maturity  of  growth  is  nevertheless  a  question 
of  uncertainty.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  practical 
reasons  for  concluding  that  this  natural  period  was  consi- 
derably extended  in  length  by  the  winter-starving  process,  to 
which  cattle  became  sulncct  in  their  migrations  westward 
with  our  ancestors.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breeds  of  cattle  fanners  are  not  to  give  up  the 
early-maturation  process,  but  only  the  abnomial  process  of 
dwarfing  flesh  and  bone  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  an  ex- 
cessive development  of  the  adipose  and  lymphatic  systems. 
For  the  future,  the  natural  growth  of  organs,  parts,  and  rsnons 
of  the  body  of  the  ox,  sheep,  or  pig  must  be  the  rule  sbsolnte ; 
and  so  long  as  there  is  an  imperfect  foundation  to  build  npon, 
the  work  is  one  requiring  the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  per- 
severance in  its  prosecution.  At  present,  heavy  weights  ara  at- 
tained  at  an  early  age,  but  a  very  hirge  and  undue  proporHsn 
of  that  weight  is  not  availabk  for  human  food ;  while  the  qua- 
lity of  what  is  soki  as  edible  is  verr  inferior.  More  flesh  and 
bone  are  wanted,  and  less  offal ;  and  to  attain  sueh,  farmers  mnst 
grow  older  and  Urger  cattle,  otherwise  the  practice  won*t  par ; 
and  this  increase  of  size  and  age  appears  to  accord  with  the 
sanitary  laws  of  nature  and  the  orwinal  historr  of  stock,  when 
they  were  prononnoed  '*  very  good    by  theur  Great  UvMor. 
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THE    EXPERIENCE    OF    A    CATTLE-FEEDER. 


At  the  Edmburrh  Chamber  of  A^cultiure,  Mr.  William 
XcOoxKX,  of  imylbiir,  read  the  following  paper :  My  father 
ai  mj  gruidfother  were  dealers  in  cattle.  My  father  carried 
OQiTeiy  eitensive  bnainess;  he  had  dealings  with  sevoral 
tf  die  most  emineut  feeders  in  East  Lothian  ;  among  theeo 
vfra  the  late  Adam  'Bom,  linplnm,  with  John  Bennie,  of 
Pbataasie,  with  Mr.  Walker,  Perrygnte,  &c.  I  cannot  tcU 
rm  how  micfa  I  hold  in  rererence  the  memory  of  the  late 
Aiaa  Bogae.  I  regard  Mr.  Bogne  as  barings  been  one  of  the 
£tt«t  nedmens  of  a  kind-hearted  gentleman  I  have  ever  met. 
It  mmli  be  diAcvlt  for  me  to  say  how  liighly  I  hohonr  the 
Msoty  of  other  ftiendp  of  my  Either  and  of  myself  in  J^Mt 
LotkitB.  I  may  mention  William  Brodie,  John  Brodie,  Wil- 
liaa  Kerr,  John  Slate,  Archibald  Skirving,  and  Mr.  Broad- 
vood,  Cumers  all  eminent  as  feeders  of  stock.  Mt  father  had 
bi^  chief  bosiness  connection  with  East  Lothian,  bnt  he  had 
•ko  a  ooDoection  with  Mid- Lothian,  the  county  of  Fife,  and 
3  Isfgc  trade  «with  England.  At  one  of  the  Michaelmas 
TfT^  of  ftlkirk,  he  sold  1,500  cattle.  Ho  wished  to  give 
*fl  the  members  of  his  fiimilv  a  good  education.  I  was  kept 
at  lehM^  and  was  afterwards  two  years  at  college  ;  but  to 
^ha  day  I  regret  my  inattention  when  at  school.  My  father 
vas  very  unwilling  that  I  should  follow  his  business,  knowing 
tiut  it  was  a  very  precarious  one ;  but  what  could  he  do  with 
■t?  I  would  do  nothing  else,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield. 
I  vtnked  on  the  fiirm  for  years,  when  not  away  at  the  fairs, 
with  the  serrants,  and  had  their  diet.  I  cut  two  hartcsts,  and 
daring  the  season  took  charge  of  the  catde.  -  My  first  specu- 
IjtJOB  was  a  £13  park.  I  had  a  partner,  an  excellent  wan, 
«bo  hid  been  a  servant  to  my  father  for  twenty  years.  It  was 
a  wod  year,  and  we  divided  £15  of  profit.  Tliis  gave  me  en- 
freragemcnt.  I  yearly  increased  my  speculations,  and  I 
TnduUy  mt  into  my  father^s  business  at  the  Falkitk  mar- 
^  tad  HaUow  Fair.  My  &ther  was  very  indulgent,  and 
sent  me  away  to  a  fair  when  a  very  young  man,  and  gave  me 
Krtbwitv  to  buy,  and  money  to  pay  for  half-a-dozen  of  beasts. 
I  neeeded  my  commission,  and  bouglit  three  little  lots  of 
tent»— about  fifteen.  The  owners  trusted  me  the  money  I 
vfl  short.  I  drove  them  home  myself— ^ibont  siitecn  miles. 
I  ws  very  proud  of  my  drove.  Mv  father  examined  them 
i»xt  noming,  and  remarked,  "  They  have  not  the  countenance 
<rf  b«rts.**  I  went  away  very  much  chagrined.  This  whs 
»^t  my  first  appearance  as  a  buyer  of  cattle,  and  some  of 
t*«  hnA&  I  remember  to  this  day.  1  believe  there  is  no  better 
*3j  to  teach  a  young  man  than  to  put  him  to  market  without 
^^sbtntce.  If  a  man  cannot  back  nimself  he  is  unfit  for  the 
•radc  of  a  butcher,  a  jobber,  or  grasicr.  My  father  retired 
*ith  a  good  name,  and  I  retained  Iiis  old  customers.  It  was 
^  OB  ooe  ooeasion  that  Adam  Bogue  bought  a  beast  from 
ffly  dealer  except  from  my  father  or  me.  He*  declared  he  was 
BO  piner  by  the  transaction.  Ue  purchased  120  cattle 
jmtj.  The  Ute  Mr.  Broadwood,  whose  memory  I  also 
rwere,  riways  bought  about  80  beasts  at  the  Michaelmas.  I 
N  op  the  number  and  the  sire  lie  ^wanted,  and  he  bought 
Ilea  from  me  and  my  father  for  many  years.  He  bought 
^hm  middlesixed  three  and  four  years  olcf,  and  never  would 
;m  beyond  £11  per  bead.  The  liighest  figure  at  that  time 
fir  Seeding  cattle  at  Falkirk  was  about  il3.  On  Tuesday 
3&nuDg  a  came  to  my  cattle  and  inspected  them  first,  and 
»*W1  their  price,  and  to  such  a  customer  as  Mr.  Broadwood 
I  asked  dose.  To  some  parties  it  is  necessary  to  give  halter. 
Hs  went  away,  and  exammed  otlier  dealers*  cwttle,  but  always 
(^ae  back  in  about  an  hour,  and  I  think  I  never  missed  him. 
He  vaa  a  good  judge,  and  did  not  require  any  assistance ;  he 
oae  alone.  I  hsid  several  dealing  v^ith  Mr.  Broadwood's 
ioa,  bat  only  occasionally,  and  he  did  not  stick  so  close  to  me 
a  kis  fatiier.  I  also  retained  the  friendship  of  Robert 
Wslker,  the  Messrs.  Brodie,  Archibald  Skirving,  and  Mr. 
Bimdwood.  I  secured  for  myself  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Buist, 
of  the  bte  William  Kerr,  the  late  John  Slate,  and  John  Dud- 
Ron,  Almondhill.  My  father  and  I  always  had  about  the 
best  cattle  at  Falkirk.  There  was  a  neat  trade  with  Cumber* 
hod  at  the  Michaefanas  Tryst  for  homed  Aberdeen  cattle. 


The  cattle  were  sent  from  Cumberland  to  Bamet  in  spring, 
and  sold  off  the  marshes  fat  in  July  and  August.  My  best 
sixty  generally  commanded  the  highest  price.  The  late  Mr. 
Wuliam  Thom  was  my  |^at  opponent  in  the  homed  cattle 
tmde,  and  beat  me  sometimes  all  I  could  do.  When  we  saw 
it  for  our  interest  we  went  iu  company,  and  attended  all  the 
great  fairs  in  the  north ;  and  when  we  joined  we  secured  a 
good  proportion  of  the  best  cattle.  Our  grazing  cattle  were 
always  aold  separately.  Mr.  Thorn  will  be  remembered  by 
not  a  lew  in  this  room.  He  was  a  giant  as  to  strength ;  an 
honester  man  never  lived  ;  perhaps  a  little  s^i'8'  in  his  man- 
ner, but  of  ^reat  ability  and  perseverance.  The  company 
were  not  very  reg^ular  book-keepers;  our  account*  got  con- 
fused. At  the  wind-up  at  Hallow  Fair,-  as  we  had  the  ac* 
counts  of  the  Falkh-ks  likewise  to  settle,  we  worked  at  them 
for  days,  and  the  longer  we  worked  tlie  more  confused  they 
became.  To  this  day  I  do  not  know  who  had  the  balance  in 
his  favour.  For  the  future  we  resolved  to  act  separately.  It 
was  a  bad  Hallow  Fair  for  large  cattle.  I  have  doubled  stirks 
at  Hallow  Fair.  I  have  bought  stirks  from  £2  to  £4,  and, 
to  use  au  Aberdeen  expr^mon,  I  have  turned  them  heels  over 
their  heads.  But  I  never  could  take  a  shilling  of  profit  out 
of  large  cuttfe.  Mr.  Thom  and  I  had  unfortunately  left  over 
sixty  very  large  cattle  unsold  from  the  Michaelmas.  A  re- 
spected member  of  this  Chamber  will  recollect  them.  Many 
of  them  had  cost  £13  and  £14  in  Aberdeenshire.  Mr.  Thom 
had  the  selling  of  them.  He  had  just  one  offerer  in  the  shape 
of  three  gentlemen — one  from  East  Lothian,  one  from  Fire, 
and  one  from  Perth,  who  likewise  joined.  They  were  sold 
the  next  day  at  £12  5s.  a  head.  After  the  barffain  was 
struck  the  gentlemen  requested  Mr.  Tliom  to  diviae  tliem. 
I  recollect  his  answer,  vi». :  •♦  Well,  gentleman,  you  have  been 
good  and  great  friends  for  two  days  :  it  woukl  be  a  great  pity 
for  me  to  quarrel  you  now."  He  gave  a  satirical  look  in 
the  face  to  his  customers.  Mr.  Thom,  who  was  thoroughly 
up,  turned  upon  his  heel  and  went  away.  I^divided  the  beasts 
for  the  gentlemen,  and  to  divide  a  lot  of  beasts  equally  is  not 
such  an  easv  matter  as  some  m^ht  suppose.  I  sent  for  many 
vears  suty  homed  cattle  in  spring  to  Mr.  Buist,  Tynuingfaame. 
lliey  were  gnueed  in  Tyiininghame  Park,  and  he  also  required 
other  forty  or  sixty  during  the  season  for  house-fiseding.  I 
only  gave  up  the  commission  business  when  I  could  carry  it 
out  no  louger  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  to  the  advantage  of 
my  employers.  There  was  not  after  1  went  to  the  Falkirk 
markets  a  white  beast  to  be  seen  for  years ;  but  by-and-bve 
Irish-bred  cattle  appeared,  and  then  tlie  Shorthorns.  Tlie 
business  of  dealinj^  in  north-country  cattle  came  to  be  worth- 
less. I  bade  Falkirk  adieu,  and  tnmed  my  attention  entirely 
to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  cattle  at  home.  I  ^ve  up  ^e 
fascinating  business  of  a  lean  cattle  jobber ;  T  saw  it  was  done 
for,  and  I  have  never  regretted  my  resolution.  The  lean  cattle 
trade  was  difficult  to  manage ;  it  was  most  dangerous.  Many 
a  day  when  attending  HalW  Fair,  I  have  got  up  by  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  breakfasted,  and  not  tasted  food 
till  six  o'clock  at  night  The  weather  was  so  bad  at  one  Hal- 
low Fair,  that  man  and  beast  were  up  to  the  knees  in  mud.  I 
had  my  beasts  standing  near  one  of  the  gates.  Mr.  ArrhiL*'!  i 
Skirving  never  got  further  than  my  cattle.  He  bought  tutiy, 
sent  them  away,  and  returned  home.  He  bade  me  good  menu- 
ing,  sayiuff,  **  I  would  not  like  to  be  in  your  place  to-day."  I 
Imve  atood  many  a  bad  Hallow  Fair,  but  I  think  the  worst  was 
about  twenty  years  ago.  I  never  was  so  much  in  want  of 
assistance  from  my  fneuds.  The  price  of  cattle  liad  fallen 
very  much  after  the  Michaelmas  Tryst.  Turnips  were  bad  in 
East-Lothian.  I  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Buist,  and  met 
Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Skte,  Mr.  Walker,  &c.  Both  buyers  and  sdkra 
anticipated  a  bad  Hallow  Fair,  and  it  turned  out  the  wont  I 
ever  saw.  Hallow  Fair  is  generally  either  a  very  good  or  very 
bad  market.  Well,  Tuesday  came,  and  wiUi  it  a  storm  of  wind 
and  rain ;  it  was  the  worst  market-dav  I  ever  stood.  Ton 
could  hardly  know  the  cokmr  of  the  cattle.  They  were  itand- 
ing  to  their  bellies  in  a  stubble-field.  This  Chamber  shonld 
represent  to  the  magiatrates  the  injuatioe  to  the  dealers  •£ 
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allowing  Hallow  IWr  to  be  held  in  any  field  but  a  lea  one. 
"Mj  friends  got  to  the  market :  there  were  Mr.  Boist,  Mr. 
Walker,  Ferrygate,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Slate,  and  one  or  two  more. 
Thev  ^ve  my  cattle  what  examination  it  was  possible  to  gire 
cattle  in  such  a  stormy  day ;  oQt  of  about  two  hondted  c^tle 
ihev  wanted  about  one  hundred  and  seventy.  Mr.  Walker 
said  to  me :  "I  think  you  yuxht  give  us  a  glass  of  brandy.*' 
We  retired  to  a  tent  We  did  not  more  for  an  hour  and  a- 
half,  as  oue  wanted  for^,  another  thirty,  anoUier  twenty,  &c. 
It  took  a  good  deal  of  time  to  talk  over  the  different  lots ;  at 
last  we  rose.  I  had,  while  seated,  drawn  them  as  to  the  price 
as  far  as  th^  would  come.  The  weather  was  dreadful.  W^ 
were  to  part.  I  was  very  unwilling,  and  th^  were  not  very 
anxious  to  face  the  storm.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  cus- 
tomers, and  did  what  X  oould,  no  doubt,  to  get  an  advance  on 
their  offers.  When  all  was  over,  I  gave  the  accustomed  clap 
of  the  dealer  on  the  hand  (which  must  be  known  to  most  of 
the  gentlemen  here)  all  round,  and  I  did  not  see  tliem  again 
till  night,.exeept  Mr.  William  Kerr,  who,  with  a  struggle  got 
the  length  of  my  lemaining  thirty  beai^  and  Donght  ten. 
I  think  I  hear  the  triiunpbant  howls  of  the  men  to  this  day 
when  they  started  the  nine  score, of  cattle  for  their  dntina- 
tions,  one  lot  after  another,  through  the  lots  of  tlie  astonished 
dealers,  whose  cattle  at  that  hour,  I  believ^  were  never  priced. 
There  were  few  sold  on  the  first  day. .  I  cofUd  not  sell  my 
twenty  remaining  cattle,  and  nver  could  even  get  ft.  bid  for 
them.  Of  all  the  good  turns  my  friends  did  for  me  tliis  was 
the  best.  I  came  out  with  a  small  profit.  .  The  losses  sus- 
tained by  other  parties  at  the  market  were  heavy,  A  great 
many  cattle  were  sent  farther  south,  and  returned  back  to  the 
north.  One  respectable  dealer  told  me  that  no  one  had  ever 
asked  the  price  of  his  cattle,  and  coolly  itdded :  "  I  have  taJcen 
turnips  from  '  and  sent  the  cattle  home."     I  never  lost 

a  shilling  in  £ast-Luthian,  or  by  a  bad  debt  as  a  lean-cattle 
dealer,  first,  as  to  the  meuiod  of  selecting  the  cattle 
best  adapted  for  paying  a  rent :  To  be  a  good  judge  of  stQre 
Cattle  k  exceedingly  difficult.  Wo  have  mauy  judges  of  fat 
cattle  among  our  farmers  and  butcherb  ;  we  have  a  few  good 
judges  of  breeding  btock ;  our  really  good  judges  of  hi  ore 
cattle  are  exceedingly  few.  A  judge  of  store  cattle  ought  to 
be  able  to  say  at  a  glaace  how  mucTi  the  auimal  will  improve, 
how  ranch  additional  value  you  can  put  upon  bijn  on  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent  land,  and  on  turnips  in  three,  six,  or  t\vt;lve 
months.  Except  a  grazier  is  able  to  do  this,  he  is  workini^  in 
the  dark,  and  can  never  obtain  eminence  in  his  profession. 
Since  I  had  the  half  of  the  i£13-park  I  have  bought  and  grazed 
store  cattle  for  forty-five  years.  No  one  has  been  able  to  put 
upon  paper  a  clear  definition,  that  can  be  understood  by  the 
reader,  of  the  characteristics  of  a  good  store  beant.  It  is  oiUy 
practice  and  a  natural  gift  that  can  enable  any  one  to  master 
the  subject.  There  are  a  few  rules,  however,  that  the  buyer 
of  store  cattle  should  be  acqumnted  with.  You  ought  to  know 
how  they  have  been  kept  for  the  previous  six  months.  If  you 
do  not  know  this,  your  keep  may  be  entirely  throwu  away.  I 
make  it  an  almost  universal  rule  (and  1  have  never  departed 
from  the  rule  except  with  a  loss),  that  I  will  graze  no  cattle 
except  those  that  have  been  kept  in  tlie  open  straw-yard,  and 
have  been  fed  exclusively  on  turnips  and  straw.  If  you  can  get 
them  off  yellow  turnips  it  will  be  decidedly  to  your  advantage. 
I  have  seen  this  proved  by  dividing  twenty  beasts,  one- 
half  kept  on  yellow  turnips,  and  one-half  upon  swedes. 
The  beasts  had  full  turnips.  The  cattle  on  the  swedes  shot 
far  a  head  in  the  strawyard  of  those  upon  the  yellovvs.  But 
when  taken  up  from  grass  the  cattle  fed  upon  the  yellows  w  «re 
equal  to  those  fed  on  the  swedes.  They  were  grazed  together. 
The  ditTerence  of  impiovement  in  different  lots  of  cattle  must 
have  often  struck  you.  If  you  put  upon  grass  cattle  that  have 
been  fed  through  the  winter  upon  cake,  corn,  brewers'  wadi, 
grains,  or  potatoes,  and  kept  in  hot  byres  or  dose  strawy ards, 
and  look  to  them  to  pay  a  rent,  they  will  soon  make  a  poor 
man  of  you.  This  mode  of  feeding  is  unnatural.  Before  the 
animals  begin  to  imnrove,  three  months  will  have  passed.  If 
you  buy  half-fat  cattle  kept  close  in  byres  or  strav^-yards,  and 
put  them  to  grass  in  April  or  the  first  two  weeks  of  May,  and 
cold  stormy  weather  set  in,  with  no  covering  to  defend  tluim, 
they  will  astonish  you  some  morning.  They  will  fall  off  so 
much  that  you  can  scarcely  believe  they  are  the  heasta  you 
bought.  Thus  you  hot  only  Jose  all  your  grass,  hut  the  beast 
wiU  be  lighter  at  the  end  of  three  months  than  when  you  put 
tliem  into  your  field.    I  must  not  be  luisunderstood.    I  do  not 


mean  to  say  that  a  few  weeks  of  a  little  oake  or  com  will  ndn 
a  beast  for  grazing.  But  yon  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  lea 
ai  •"  *  '^  '^  •'  ^  I'-'nK winter  the  better.  Whenke|* 
u[     1  '      I  I  v    ^      :  led  for  months  and  months  they  uc 

pt-rftjclly  uutit  for  grazing,    I  regard  cakta  as  the  safest  subsfr 
tute  fur  turnips  and  corn ;  potatoes,  brewers'  vrash,  and  grain 
afc  the  worst.    But  my  ambition  is  to  graz?  a  bullock  that  bii 
never  been  forced,  and  has  never  tasted  cake,  com.  or  potatoes. 
T]ie  store  cattle  1   winter  for  grazing  are  all  kept  in  upeo 
strawyarda,  with  a  sufiicicnt  covering  for  bad  weather,  with  u 
dry  a  bed  as  the  quantity  of  straw  will  permit.    This  is  uds- 
p<Vi    '  \  ':..r  'ir  thriving  of  the  cattle.    They  receive  as  maiy 
^uii|>>.„     ...^.ciiaeat,    \bu  must  always  keep  beasts  pro- 
greasing;  if  you  do  not,  they  will  never  pay  you.    Hy  store 
eatUe  never  see  cake,  com,  or  potatoes,    t  would  rather  throw 
potatoes  to  the  duiighill  than  ^ve  them  to  a  store  buUock.  I 
would  give  them  to  my  fatting  bullocks.    If  I  can  get  the 
number  of  bullocks  for  grazing  that  I  want,  I  will  not  lose  one 
mouUifnl  of  grass  upon  them.    They  will  not  go  on,  however, 
without  proper  care  and  superintendence :  it  requires  a  pzao- 
tised  eye.    If  a  grazier  has  a  number  of  fields  ana  man^  cattk^ 
to  cany  out  the  treatment  of  liis  cattle  properly,  shifting  aai 
liresh  grass  once  in  ten  or  fourteen  days  should,  if  possilue,  Ix 
adopted.    This  has  always  been  m^^  practice.*  In  one  da;  I 
have  observed  a  marked  di&erenoe  m  the  improvement  of  ani- 
mals after  the  shiJEt.    The  grazier  must  always  consider  tbe 
quality  of  his  grass  land,  and  buy  cattle  adapted  for  it.   It 
would  be  veiy  bad  policy  to  buy  fine  cattle  for  poor  or  middling 
lands.    Yon  must,  always  keep  in  view  how  the  cattle  b&fe 
been  kept.    If  tli^y  have  been  improperly  kept  for  your  par- 
pose,  their  size,  whether  large  or  small,  will  not  save  yoaixon 
loss.    If  the  cattle  are  kept  on  cake,  com,  potatoes,  or  breireis' 
wash,  or  grain  during  the  previous  winter,  it  will  be  nuo  to 
the  graaiers.    Ypu  must  mit  think  that  I  wish  you  to  boy  Itan 
half-starved  beasts.    What  I  wish  von  to  understand  is,  tlist 
you  must  keep  the  cattle  always  full  of  fiesh,  and  as  a  breeder    > 
(tlie  subject  of  breeding,  I  am  aware,  is  not  upon  the  card  for 
oiscttssion,  I  shall  encroach  upon  it  as  little  as  possible)  job 
must  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  calf  fiesh.  If  you  do  so  by  starr- 
ing the  animal  at  any  time  of  his  growth,  you  lose  the  cream—    | 
the  covering  of  fiesh  so  much  prizisd  by  all  our  best  retail  bat- 
chers.   Where  do  all  the  scraggy  bad-fleshed  beasts  come  &am 
that  we  see  daily  in  our  fiit  markets,  and  what  is  the  caose  of 
their  scragginess  P    It  is  because  they  have  been  sthited  id 
starved  at  some  period  of  Uieir  growth.  If  yon  once  lose  the 
calf  flesh,  you  will  never  regain  it    You  may  get  a  great  d«il 
of  tallow  internally  by  high  feeding,  but  you  will  never  igaia 
make  the  aninud  one  that  will  be  prized  by  the  grest  rp- 
tail  butcher.    Our   Aberdeen  working  bullocks  cany  little 
good  meat.    Draught  as  well  starvation  takes  off  the  flesh- 
They  are  generally  only  fit  for  ship  beef.    I  will  now  make  a  n 
few  observations  as  to  the  breeds  of  cattle  best  adapted  for  pay- 
ing a  rent.    If  cattle  do  not  pav  a  rent  tliey  are  worthless  to    j 
us.    I  have  grazed  the  pure  Aberdeen  and  Ansna,  the  Aber- 
deen and-north  countjr^  crosses,  the  Highland,  the  Gallowan, 
and  what  is  termed  in  Angus  the  south^country  cattle,  ue 
Butch,  and  the  JutUnd.    Except  the  two  latter,  all  tbe  o^en 
have  got  a  fair  triaL    I  am  aware  that  the  merits  of  the  pore 
Aberdeen  uid  Angus  form  a  difficult  and  delicate  suljectfor 
me  to  deal  with.  1  know  that  my  friends  the  breeders  of  Short-    i 
horns  will  mark  my  statements    But  I  am  here  to-day  for  the  ^ 
purpose  of  laving  bf|fore  you  my  experience,  and  I  trust  that  I 
have  divested  myself  of  prejudice  as  much  as  possible.    If  joo    j 
can  get  store  cattle  of  Aberdeen  and  Angus  breed  out  of  our   ; 
best  herds,  I  believe  no  other  breed  of  cattle  will  pav  the 
fnrazjer  ikiore  money  in  the  north  for  the  same  value  of  keep. 
mX  there  is  a  race  of  starved  vermin,  whi^  is  known  by  some 
in  the  north  by  Uie  name  of  *'  Hi^iland  hummlies,"  whidi  I 
consider  the  worst  of  all  breeds.    No  keep  will  move  them  :> 
much.    At  the  top  of  these  1  must  place  those  with  thabron    , 
ridge  along  the  back.    You  can  make  them  older,  but  you  vill    j 
have  more  ability  than  I  ever  had  if  you  can  make  them  m«ch 
bigger.    Keep  is  entirely  thrown  away  upon  such  animals.  As    , 
regards  gold  Aberdeen  or  north-country  crosses,  they  are  rest-  ^ 
payers.    He  would   be  very  prejudiced  indeed  who  wooW    , 
not    acknowledge    their  merits.    I  graze   more  cross-bred    ^ 
cattle   than   pure-bred   polled.    The   Higlilanders  oaj*^    i 
hind  are  unfitted  for  paying  a  rent ;  tfaey  are  of  such  a  resueM    , 
disDotdtion  that  they  are  unsnitalAe'  for  stall-feeding,  however    \ 
weU  tiiey  are  adapted  for  graung-purposea  in  cexiain  looahtwe, 
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td  Bider  oertain  conditions.  But, I  repeat  for  stall-feeding^  they 
n  BQsaiiable ;  confinement  is  unnatural  to  tlieir  disposition, 
•fter  win  gnis  fairly  ;  but  I  l)e^  of  you  not  to  attempt  to 
tRUHsa  to  the  stall.  The  Ust  Hi^hknders  T  attempted  to 
hi  Tere  bon^t  at  a  cheap  time.  In  the  month  of  June  they 
vm  the  most  beautiful  animab.  They  grazed  fisdrly.  I  tied 
tiKsa  0^  They  broke  loose  now  and  again,  and  ran  three 
ffiks  off  to  the  den  where  they  were  sprazed.  There  was  one 
rf  tltem  that  the  keeper  never  dared  go  near  to.  The  stall 
bd  to  be  cleaned  out  with  a  long  crook.  They  consumed 
kv  tarai^ ;  and  did  not  pay  a  sixpence  for  what  turnips  they 
£j  coosume.  But  no  other  descnption  of  cattle,  however,  is 
x>  beaatifbl  for  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  parks.  As  to  the 
liilbffiv  cstUe,  they  have*  also  had  a  fair  trial  with  me.  I 
rd  in  the  habit  of  buying  for  years  from  one  of  the  most 
e^ciseat  judges  of  store  Galloways  in  Britain — Captain  Ken- 
adi,  of  Bennanc — a  lot  of  Galloway  cattle.  He  selected 
tbemgeoerallv,  when  stirks,  from  all  the  eminent  breeders  of 
GaBoviT  cattle ;  and  bought  generally  all  the  prize  stirks  at 
tbe  {iifierent  shows.  Captain  Kennedy  would  not  see  a  bad 
Galkvay  on  his  manors.  The  Galloway  has  many  and  great 
i{B3£Seitio&s.  If  we  except  the  small  Hifflilander  on  poor 
ksd  thejr  are  unrivalled.  Captain  Kennec^'s  cattle  always 
wdoe;  they  were  grazed  cm  a  100-acre  park  of  poor  land. 
m  iand  was  so  poor  that  our  Aberdeens  could  not  subsist 
190a  it.  I  had  to  break  it  up  for  cropping.  If  I  had 
^  been  obliged  to  do  this,  I  should  never  like  to  have 
lioed  Captain  Kennedy's  Galloways.  Although  the  Gallo- 
nji  are  such  good  cattle  to  graze — and  this  goes  to  prove  the 
tndi  (^  my  remarks  as  to  the  forcing  system,  the  Galloways  at 
GItiuDp  bemg  wintered  out — ^they  are  not  so  easily  finish^  as 
oer  AWeen  and  An^  or  cross-bred  cattle.  They  have  too 
BS£h  Udckaess  of  skin  and  hair,  too  much  timber  in  their 
1^;  they  are  too  thick  in  their  tails  for  being  very  fast 
Seders.  It  is  difficult  to  make  them  ripe.  You  can  bring 
'km  to  be  three-quarters  fat,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  them 
life  last  dip.  If,  however,  you  do  so,  there  is  no  other  breed 
forth  moit  by  the  pound-weight  than  a  first-class  Galloway. 
A*  to  what  we  term  the  south-country  cattle,  I  have  also  given 
liKa  a  trial.  My  experience  is  that  they  are  great  beasts 
to ^w— that  thqr  consume  an  immense  deal  of  food;  but 
tHi!  the^  are  difficult  to  finish,  and,  when  finished,  they  are 
terj  indifferent  sellers  in  the  London  market.  They  generally 
<viy  a  deal  of  offal  alonz  with  them ;  but  those  who  have 
^i^ce^  and  keep  them  lor  many  months,  they  may  pay  for 
W  I  have  had  a  few  German  and  Jutland  cattle  through 
»[  uods,  but  not  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  me  to  say  any- 
^  about  them  worthy  of  vour  notice.  After  trying  all  the 
Ws  of  cattle  I  have  specified,!  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
^  the  Aberdeen  and  An? us  polled  and  the  Aberdeen  and 
■Kxth-eoontry  crosses  are  tne  onk  cattle  adapted,  under  ordi- 
uy  dreunstauces  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  paying  a  rent. 
Onrenas-bred  cattle,  and  especially  the  south-country  cattle, 
«  graater  consumers  of  food  than  the  pure  Aberdeens.  This 
gUf  the  subject  has  never  got  the  consideration  it  deserves, 
"aca  the  cross  and  south-country  cattle  are  two  or  three 
nn  old,  and  when  the  day  lengthens  out,  they  consume  a 
wW  juantity  of  food.  The  age  of  cattle  ought  also  to  be 
™  mto  consideration.  No  doubt  a  young  two-year-old  will 
51W  liore  than  a  three-year-old,  and  for  a  long  keep  may  pay 
tt  weu ;  but  I  have  been  always  partial  to  aged  cattle ;  and  if 
jot  want  a  quick  clearance,  age  is  of  great  consequence.  The 
?«rt  wUil  London  butchers  are  not  partial  to  "  the  two 
^k"  as  they  call  them ;  and  I  have  seen  them  on  the  great 
t«waaai  day  examining  the  mouths  of  cattle  before  they 
•■«  buy  ihem.  They  die  badly  as  to  internal  fiat,  and  are 
pMlIy  light  on  the  forerib.  I  have  always  given  a  pre- 
2^  to  and  cattle,  as  they  get  sooner  fat,  are  deep  on  the 
™b,  andi  require  less  cdce  to  finish  them.  Aged  cattle, 
jwwer,  are  now  difficult  to  be  had,  and  every  year  they  will 
"••OHcer,  with  the  present  demand^ for  beef.  A  perfect 
^'wg  or  ieediug  animal  should  have  a  fine  expression  of 
^MQteitnce^I  could  point  it  out,  but  it  is  difficult  to  put  upon 
g^.  It  should  be  mild,  serine,  and  expressive ;  sliould  be 
*tt  la  the  bone,  with  clean  muzzle ;  a  tail  like  a  rat*s,  and  not 
"^^^Kked ;  short  on  the  legs.  He  should  have  a  small  well- 
PjjkjM*  prominiii|t  eye.  a  skin  not  too  thick  nor  too  thin ; 
■*«M  be  coTcred  with  fine  silky  hair— to  the  touch  like  a 
JJ? »^*c ;  he  should  have  a  good  belly,  to  hold  his  meat ; 
»  awM  be  straight-backed,  well  ribbed-up,  and  well  ribbed- 


home;  his  hook  bones  should  not  be  too  wide  apurt.  A  wide* 
hooked  animal,  especially  a  cow  after  calving,  always  has  a 
vacancy  between  the  hook  and  the  tail,  and  a  want  of  tite  mot^i 
valuable  part  of  the  carcase.  I  detest  to  see  hooks  too  wide 
apart ;  they  should  correspond  with  the  other  proportions  of 
the  body.  A  level  line  should  run  from  the  hook  to  the  tail. 
He  should  be  well  set  in  at  the  tail,  free  of  patchincss  there 
and  aU  over,  with  deep  thighs,  that  tlie  butcher  may  get  his 
second  round  and  prominent  brisket  deep  in  the  forerib.  His 
outline  ought  to  be  such  thftt  if  a  tape  is  stretched 
from  the  fore-shoulder  to  tlie  thigh,  and  from  the 
shoulder  along  the  back  to  tlie  extremity  tlierc,  the 
line  should  lie  dose,  with  no  vacancies;  and  without  a  void, 
the  line  should  fill  from  the  hook  to  the  ta'  1.  T;  1  the  shoulder- 
blade  to  the  head  should  be  well  filled  up — as  we  say,  good  in 
the  neck  vein.  I  am  ^are  that  the  preceding  remarks  as  to 
the  quality  and  proportions  a  beast  should  possess  must  be  very 
unsatisfactory  to  yon,  as  thev  are  to  myseu ;  scarcely  any  one 
animal  has  possessed  them  all,  and  to  look  for  the  half  of  them 
in  a  good  commercial  beast  would  be  vain.  I  have  consulted 
no  writer  upon  the  subject ;  they  are  set  down,  and  not  in  good 
order,  just  as  they  struck  me  at  the  time.  Thick  legs,  thick 
tails,  and  deep  necks,  with  thick  skin  and  bristly  hair,  always 
noint  to  sluggish  feeders.  In  cold  weather  in  the  month  of 
May,  the  old  silky  coat  of  the  straw-yard  bullock  is  of  great 
advantage.  If  we  could  get  the  qualities  and  proportions  I 
have  specified  in  animals,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  them 
fat.  It  would  be  difficult  only  to  niake  them  lean,  when  once 
in  condition.  A  high  standing,  want  of  ribbmg-up  and  ribbing 
home,  with  the  tncked-up  flank,  always  denote  a  worthless 
feeder.  You  must  all  have  observed  how  difficultlt  is  to  bring 
such  cattle  into  a  state  for  killing.  It  will  take  a  deal  of  cake 
and  com  to  make  them  ripe.  A  great  many  can  never  be  made 
more  than  fresh  :  it  is  only  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  keep 
them  on.  I  have  adverted  to  the  way  cattle  should  lie  treated 
in  winter  as  stores.  The  earlier  you  can  put  cattle  upon  grass 
so  much  the  better.    Cattle  never  forget  an  early  bite  of  new 

frass,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  improvement  a  good  straw-yard 
ullock  will  make  in  four  or  five  weeks  at  the  first  of  the  season. 
If  kept  on  straw  and  turnips  alone  in  winter,  he  may  add  a  third 
or  at  least  a  fonrth  to  his  live  weight.  But  much  depends  on 
the  weather.  I  have  never  known  cattle  make  much  improve* 
ment  in  April,  or  even  up  to  the  I2th  of  May ;  because  the 
weather  is  so  unsteady,  and  the  cold  nights  when  they  are  ex- 
posed in  the  fields  take  off  the  condition  the  grass  puts  on. 
The  grazier  will  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  house  his  cattle 
at  ni^ht  durine  this  season.  In  Aberdeenshire  the  lOth  of 
May  IS  about  the  earUest  period  cattle  should  be  put  to  grass. 
Where  there  is  new  grass  first  year,  it  is  a  most  difficult  matter 
to  get  the  full  advantage  of  it.  There  is  no  other  grass  to  be 
compared  with  it  for  putting  on  beef  in  Aberdeenshire.  You 
must  be  careful  at  the  first  of  the  season,  if  much  rain  falls, 
not  to  allow  the  cattle  to  remain  on  the  young  grass.  Thev 
must  be  shifted  immediately,  and  no  one  can  get  the  proper  ad- 
vantage  of  such  grass  who  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  shifting 
the  cattle  into  a  park  of  older  grass  till  the  hind  again  becomes 
firm  for  the  cattle.  I  have  seen  a  small  field  of  new  grass  in 
the  month  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  utterly  ruined  in 
one  night,  when  neavily  stocked  with  cattle.  When  wet  and 
cold  the  cattle  wander  auont  the  whole  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing the  fields  are  little  better  than  plouffhed  land.  In  fact  the 
ficids  so  injured  will  never  recover  until  broken  up  again.  In 
regard  to  my  own  farms,  I  cut  scarcely  any  hav.  I  pasture 
almost  all  my  new  grass,  and  the  moment  the  cattVs  feet  bexiu 
to  iinure  the  {B;rass,  they  are  removed.  If  cattle  are  cliangea  to 
an  old  grass  field,  so  much  the  better ;  but  they  will  be  safe  ou 
second  or  third  years*  grass,  provided  the  land  is  naturallv  dry. 
By  the  1st  July,  the  new  grass  hmd  gets  consohdated,  and  you 
are  safe.  New  grass  ficids  are  bad  to  manage  in  another  respect. 
The  grass  comes  very  rapidly  about  the  10th  June,  and  if  you 
are  not  a  very  good  judge  of  what  vou  are  about,  it  will  get 
away  in  a  few  days,  become  too  rank,  and  will  lose  its  feed- 
ing qualities  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  July  it  will  be  nothing  but  withered  herbage'.  Y^oung 
grass  ought  to  be  well  eaten  down,  and  then  relieved  for  two  or 
liree  weeks,  then  return.  The  cattle  and  the  grass  will  be  as 
sweet  as  before.  It  rec^uires  practice  to  know  the  number  of 
cattle,  and  the  proper  time  to  put  ou  these  cattle  to  secure  the 
full  benefits  of  new  jprass.  Three  days*  miscalculation  may 
cause  a  heavy  loss.    I  have  been  bit  so  often,  and  found  the 
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difficulty  80  great,  that  I  fear  to  extend  my  obaervations  on  tliis 
part  of  the  subject,  when  I  am  addressmg  gentlemen,  manr  of 
whom  make  their  young  grass  into  hay,  or  sell  the  grass  to  the 
cow-feeders.  The  pasturing  of  new  grass  in  which  the  farmers 
of  Aberdeenshire  and  the  north  of  ScotUnd  have  a  deep  interest 
may  not  apply  to  many  other  parts  of  Scotland.  I  come  now 
to  the  way  cattle  should  be  treated  after  being  taken  from  their 
pastures,  and  put  on  turnips.  The  earlier  you  put  them  up, 
the  sooner  th^  will  be  ready  for  the  butcher.  I  shall  state  the 
method  I  adopt.  I  sow  annually  from  twelve  to  sixteen  acres  of 
tares,  and  about  the  Ist  of  July  save  a  proportion  of  the  new 
grass  full  of  red  clover,  and  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  August 
both  tares  and  clover  are  fit  for  the  cattle.  I  have  for  many 
years  fed  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  cattle,  and  if  I 
was  not  to  take  them  up  in  time,  I  could  pay  no  rent  at  all.  A 
week's  house-feeding  in  August,  Septemlx^r,  and  October,  is  as 
good  as  three  weeks  in  the  dead  of  winter.  I  bcein  to  put  the 
cattle  into  the  yards  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  August, 
drafting  the  largest  cattle  intended  for  the  great  Christmas 
market.  This  drafting  gives  a  great  relief  to  the  Krass  parks, 
and  leaves  abundance  to  the  cattle  in  the  fields.  l)uring  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October,  cattle  do  b^t  in 
the  \'ards,  the  byres  being  too  hot;  but  when  the  cold 
weather  sets  in  there  is  no  way  where  many  cattle  are  kept 
tliat  they  will  do  as  well  as  at  the  stall.  You  cannot  get 
loose  boxes  for  eighty  to  one  hundred  cattle  on  one  farm. 
I  generally  buv  my  store  cattle  in  Morayshire.  Thev 
have  all  been  sept  in  the  straw-yard,  never  being  tied. 
When  the  cattle  are  tied  up  on  my  fnrros,  a  rope  is  thrown 
over  the  neck  of  the  bullock,  the  other  end  of  the  rope  is  taken 
round  the  stake,  two  men  are  put  upon  it,  and  overhaul  the 
bullock  to  his  place.  When  tightened  up  to  the  stall,  the 
chain  is  attached  to  the  neck,  and  the  beast  is  fast.  We  can 
tie  up  fifty  beasts  in  five  hours  in  this  way.  When  tied,  you 
must  keep  a  man  with  a  switch  to  keep  up  the  bullocks.    If 

iron  did  not  do  this,  you  would  soon  luive  o'ery  one  of  them 
oose  again.  They  require  to  be  carefully  watched  the  first 
night,  and  in  three  days  they  get  quite  accustomed  to  their 
confinement,  except  in  the  case  of  some  very  wild  beast.  I 
never  lost  a  bullock  by  this  method  of  tying  up.  This  system 
is  like  other  systems ;  it  requires  trained  hands  to  practise  it. 
I  never  give  feeding  cattle  unripe  green  tares ;  they  must  be 
three  parts  ripe  before  being  cut.  I  mix  the  tares  when  they 
are  sown  with  a  third  of  white  peas  and  a  third  of  oats.  When 
three  parts  ripe,  especially  the  white  peas,  they  arc  very  good 
feeding.  The  firesh  clover,  given  along  with  tares,  peas,  &c., 
forms  a  capital  mixtnre.  I  sow  a  proportion  of  yellow  Aber- 
deen turnips  early,  to  succeed  the  tares  and  clover.  I  find  the 
soft  varieties  are  more  apt  to  run  to  seed,  when  sown  early, 
than  yellow  turnips.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  first  lot 
of  cattle  is  taken  np  from  grass,  a  second  lot  is  taken  up.  This 
is  a  further  relief  to  the  pastures,  and  the  cattle  left  in  the 
fields  thrive  better.  This  taking  up  continues  every  week  or 
ten  days  to  the  end  of  September,  when  other  lots  are  taken 
up.  At  this  period  all  feeding  cattle  ought  to  be  under  cover 
that  are  intended  to  be  fattened  durinff  the  succeedin&r  winter. 
The  stronger  cattle  are  drafted,  and  the  lesser  ones  left  until 
the  last  cml  is  put  under  cover.  It  would  be  no  use  to  at- 
tempt to  feed  cattle,  except  you  can  command  a  staff  of  expe- 
rienced men  to  take  charge  of  them.  However  faitlifiil,  he 
must  have  a  taste  and  a  strong  liking  to  cattle— they  must  be 
his  hobby.  Even  with  men  of  the  greatest  experience  the  dif- 
ference in  the  thriving  of  the  different  lots  upon  the  same  keep 
is  great.  Thev  must  not  be  oppressed  witn  having  too  many 
in  charge,  or  else  it  would  be  the  loss  of  the  owner.  From 
August  till  November  a  man  can  take  care  of  thirty  cattle  very 
weU,  or  a  few  more,  if  the  cattle  are  tied ;  but  when  the  dnv 
gets  short,  twenty  to  twenty-five  is  as  many  as  a  man  can  feed, 
to  do  them  justice.  Good  cattle-men  are  invaluable.  They 
must  not  only  know  what  to  give  the  cattle,  but  the  great 
secret,  especially  when  cattle  are  forced  up  for  show  purposes, 
is  to  know  what  not  to  give  them.  An  inexperienced  man 
amongst  a  lot  of  feeding  cattle  must  be  a  great  loss  to  his  em- 
ployer, lake  everything  else,  it  cannot  Ik*  learned  in  a  day — 
the  cattle-man  must  be  always  learning.  To  speak  of  myself, 
I  can  only  say  that,  for  as  long  as  I  have  tradea  in  cattle,  have 
studied  their  treatment,  have  considered  their  symmetry,  I  am 
learning  something  new  every  other  day.  In  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  cattle  when  put  upon  tares  or  cnt  clover,  tliere  is 
no  danger  -,  but  with  tomips  an  ignorant  man  may  injure  the 


cattle  in  one  week  so  much  tliat  they  may  not  recover  it  during 
the  season.  The  cattle  must  be  gradually  brought  on,  giving 
them  few  turnips  at  first,  and  increasing  the  ouanti^  duly. 
In  ten  to  fourteen  days  they  may  get  a  full  supply  of  turnim. 
When  improperly  treated  the  cattle  scour,  thgr  hove,  the 
stomach  getting  deranged.  It  is  a  long  time  before  thQ-  re- 
cover, and  some  never  do  well.  We  cure  hove  generally  by 
repeated  doses  of  salts,  sulphur,  and  ginger.  An  accidaitil 
beast  will  hove  under  the  best  treatment,  but  if  you  find  a  kit 
of  them  blown  up  every  day,  it  is  time  to  change  their  keeper. 
In  cattle  that  are  forced  for  exhibition,  hove  is  the  first  warn- 
ing generally  that  the  constitution  can  do  no  more.  I  have 
seen  cases  so  obstinate  that  they  would  swell  upon  hay  or 
straw,  without  turnip.  Putting  the  animal  out  to  grass  for  a 
couple  of  months  will  generally  renovate  the  constitution,  re- 
move the  tendency  to  uove,  and,  after  being  taken  up  from 
grass,  with  a  man  in  charge  that  knows  what  to  give  and  what 
not  to  give,  the  animals  may  go  on  for  a  few  months  longer, 
and  with  great  attention  may  at  last  prove  a  winner.  Th^e 
are  some  animals  tliat  any  amount  of  forcing  will  not  derange 
their  digestive  organs,  but  they  are  very  few.  Cattle  feeding 
in  the  s^  shoula  be  kept  as  clean,  and  their  beds  should  be 
as  well  shaken  np,  as  that  of  the  hunter  or  racehone.  I 
change  the  feeding  cattle  from  t^res  and  clover  on  to  Aberdeen 
yellow  turnips,  and  afterwards  lo  swedes,  if  possible  by  the 
middle  of  October.  I  do  not  like  soft  turnips  for  feeding 
cattle.  The  cattle  that  I  intend  for  the  great  Christmas  mar- 
ket liave  at  first  from  3  lbs.  to  4Ibs.  of  cake  a-day  by  the  1st  of 
November.  In  a  week  or  two  I  increase  the  <ake  to  at  least 
4lbs.  a-day,  and  give  a  feed  of  bruised  oats  or  barley,  which  I 
continue  up  to  the  12th  or  14th  of  December,  when  they  kate 
for  the  Chnstmas  market.  I  apportion  the  cake  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  different  animals,  and  some  of  the  leanest  cattle  get 
the  double  of  others  that  are  riper.  Tlie  cattle  being  tied  to 
the  stall  gives  you  this  in  your  power,  wliich  you  could  not 
have  in  the  straw-yard.  When  ten  or  twenty  beasts  in  the 
straw-yard  stand  together,  the  stroucest  takes  the  greatet 
share,  and  those  very  often  the  animius  that  least  require  H. 
I  consider  the  stall  a  great  advantage  over  the  straw-yard  in 
this  respect,  as  you  can  give  each  beast  what  you  wish  nim  to 
have.  I  point  out  to  my  men  the  quantity  of  cake  and  corn  I 
wish  every  beast  to  receive.  Yon  must  have  all  observed  the 
ine<iuality  of  the  improvement  of  cattle  in  the  straw-yard 
when  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  beasts  are  fed  together.  I 
have  seen  the  best  beast  in  a  lot  when  put  up  the  woRt 
when  taken  out.  The  first  three  weeks  the  cattle  are 
put  upon  cake  along  with  their  turnips,  they  will  pot  oo 
as  much  meat  as  they  will  do  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  cake  for  the  next  five  weeks.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  quantity  of  cake  and  com  weekly,  to 
ensnre  a  steady  improvement ;  and  if  cattle  are  forced  npoa 
cake  and  com  over  two  or  three  months,  in  my  opinion  it  will 
pay  no  one.  To  give  unlimited  quantities  for  years,  and  to 
say  it  will  pay,  is  preposterous.  To  give  fet  cattle  the  finish- 
ing dip,  caxe  and  com,  given  in  moderation  and  with  skiD,  for 
six  weeks  before  the  cattle  are  sent  to  the  fat  market,  will  pay 
the  feeder.  To  give  cattle  cake  and  com  for  more  than  two 
months  will  never  pay  the  feeder  in  Aberdeenshire.  This  is 
no  doubt  a  bold  assertion,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  correct.  The 
cake  and  com  nven  to  cattle  day  by  day  loses  its  effect,  till  at 
last  you  brins  ttie  beast  almost  to  a  stand-still,  and  week  after 
week  you  can  perceive  little  improvement,  llie  cake,  and  es- 
pecially com,  appear  to  injure  their  constitution :  gnus,  tor- 
nips,  and  straw  or  hay  is  their  only  healtliy  food.  For  com- 
mercial cattle  and  for  commercial  purposes  two  months  is  the 
utmost  limit  that  cake  and  com  wiu  pay  the  Aberdeenshire 
feeder.  There  can  be  no  substitute  for  CTass,  straw,  and  tar- 
nips,  except  for  a  very  limited  period.  In  times  of  scarcitr, 
and  to  nve  the  last  dip  to  fet  cattle,  they  are  valuable  anxili- 
aries.  I  have  kept  on  a  fevourite  show  bullock  for  a  year, 
thinking  I  would  improve  him,  and  gave  him  everythine  he 
would  take ;  and  wh«i  that  day  twelvemonths  came  round  he 
was  worse  tlian  a  twelvemonth  before.  You  can  only  torturp 
nature  so  far,  and  if  you  force  a  yearling  bullock  he  will  never 
come  to  the  size  that  he  will  do  if  kept  on  common  fare.  If 
you  wish  to  bring  a  bullock  to  size  for  exhibition,  give  Wm  as 
much  grass  and  turnips  as  he  can  eat.  Begin  to  force  only 
when  he  is  three  years  old,  and  by  the  time  he  is  four  years  he 
will  not  only  be  a  neater  but  a  larger  animal  tiian  if  he  had 
been  forced  i  forcing  in  youth  deteriorates  the  symmetry  of  the 
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inml Mwril  ft}  diminiihes  the  size.  I  speftk  only  of  Aber- 
km  amd  kagn  cftttle ;  but  I  believe  the  breeders  of  High- 
feden  are  well  aware  of  this  fact.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
mads,  fhiUings,  and  pence,  or  of  the  profit  to  the  farmer — 
ht  wbo  voqU  think  of  keeping  beasts  bred  to  himself  older 
(ku  Tving  three  jears  old  P  Odvea  dropped  early  should  fo 
to  the  (it  market  at  the  age  of  two  years.  A  word  as  to  show 
teOodu.  I  belierc  they  are  the  most  unprofitable  speculation 
a  igrienltDnst  can  interfere  with.  To  keep  a  show  bullock 
IS  k  oaglit  to  be  kept  will  cost  from  128.  to  ISs.  arweek, 
vtiek  sBoanta  to  about  £40  a-vear.  The  method  I  adopt  at 
ta  iSBf  cake  and  com  is  the  following :  On  the  different  mrms 
v^ifced  the  cattle  I  put  a  fourth  part  of  their  number 
ealy  opoa  ake  and  com  at  one  time,  and  six  weeks  (which  is 
ibott  mj  Unit  of  time  for  cake  and  com,  &c.,  paying  the 
Ma)  hdan  they  are  to  be  sent  to  the  fat  market.  When 
tbe  six  veeks  are  expired  they  are  sent  away ;  another  fourth 
pot  of  the  original  nnmber  take  their  place,  and  get  their  six 
«wb  cake.  When  they  leave,  the  other  cattle,  in  succession, 
rt  the  ume  treatment.  When  turnips  are  plentiful,  the  system 
»wb  wdL  Tlie  cattle  draw  beautifully,  week  by  week,  from 
tW  difeieat  &nns,  aiui  come  out  ver}'  ripe.  I  mnv  mention 
tbt  iliBOst  all  the  cattle  I  graze  are  generally  kept  during  the 
pniott  winter  upon  as  many  turnips  as  they  can  cat,  and  are 
a  hi^  condition  when  put  to  grass.  I  am  confident  that  in  the 
^«th  of  Scotland — ^where  there  is  more  com  and  less  grass  land 
-^  BKthod  would  not  be  suitable.  Large  bills  for  cake  are 
BQt  canlj  paid,  and  when  i>aid  swallow  up  our  profits.  When 
ottie  are  isd  almoat  exclusitely  upon  the  produce  of  the  fiiirm 
Ipfceden  know  what  they  are  about,  out  this  method  of 
Mia^  requirei  time  and  patience,  and  there  is  a  long  outlay 
t(  cuatal ;  bat  if  the  system  is  adopted,  and  judiciously  ma> 
B^  upon  medium  orlugh-IyinK  andlow-rented  land, the  cattle 
tntted  as  above  ought  to  pav  the  rent,  and  leave  a  fair  profit 
to  the  feeder.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  north,  and  espe- 
caOr  in  Aberdeenshire,  there  is  a  rage  for  fine  cattle ;  and  on 
Dt  pait  it  has  abnost  amounted  to  a  **  craze."  I  would  have 
b«D  a  richer  man  to-day  if  I  had  not  been  so  fastidious  in  mv  | 
KiRtioaa;  but  I  cannot  endure  to  look  at,  and  never  will  | 
^(knky  a  bad  beast  on  my  land.  The  gentlemen  1  buy  from  i 
^  BT  weakness,  and  they  say  if  they  are  anxious  to  sell  we  : 


must  let  ITCombie  have  a  **  pull.'*  Many  Hr^  the  lots  of  beasts 
I  have  bought  and  culled,  and  I  had  to  pay  for  it.  Sellers 
have  served  me  right.  Still  there  is  a  fatality  follows  me  that 
I  fear  it  is  hopeless  now  to  endeavour  to  g^t  over.  A  good 
bullock  will  always  be  a  good  one,  and  will  easily  be  made 
ripe — reauirinff  little  cake  or  com — and  come  right  out  at  last. 
I  nave  adopted  the  following  system  in  the  selection  of  the 
cattle  I  have  wintered :  I  have  bought  the  best  lots  I  could 
find  during  the  summer,  fit  for  wintering  and  keeping  on  to 
the  following  Christmas.  I  have  culled  the  worst  of  tne  dif- 
ferent lots ;  I  have  fed  tlie  culls  and  wintered  the  tops :  by 
this  method  I  secured  a  lot  of  wintering  cattle  for  the  great 
Christmas  market  of  the  ensuing  year  without  one  bad  or  in- 
different beast  among  them.  The  price  I  have  obtained  for 
several  years,  with  the  exception  of  tne  culls  of  my  winterers, 
has  been  £35  a-head.  In  Aberdeenshire  I  consider  that  a  large 
bullock  ought  to  pay  25s.  to  SOs.  a  month  for  keep  if  he  is 
properly  treated.  We  often  get  less,  and  sometimes  a  little 
more,  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  how  the  cattle  are  bought, 
also  to  the  price  of  beef  at  the  time,  the  season  of  the  year 
the  cattle  are  bouf^lit,  and  the  time  they  are  sold.  Before  we 
were  threatened  with  the  cattle  plague,  I  always  made  a  point 
of  buying  my  beasts  early  in  the  season,  beginning  in  January 
and  buying  monthly  up  to  May.  I  had  thus  a  chance  of  the 
best  lots,  whereas  if  I  deferred  making  my  selections,  the  best 
lots  went  into  other  hands ;  but  the  cattle  plague  has  put  me 
sadly  about,  and  my  cattle  may  make  a  poor  appearano*  next 
winter — ^the  M.X.C.'s,  as  they  are  called  (whicn  is  my  brand) 
must  be  fewer  in  number  and  not  of  such  equal  quanti^  as  in 
previous  years.  I  wintered  forty  store  cattle,  and  I  have 
bouffht  several  other  lots  of  cattle,  but  I  have  not  above  one- 
half  of  my  usual  number  of  feeding  cattle  on  hand.  Mid- 
summer-purchased cattle  have  never  paid  me  much.  The  first 
improvement  of  cattle  in  the  season  is  always  the  best.  With 
the  cattle  plague  came  a  panic.  The  plague  was  amongst  us 
several  times.  It  was  within  five  miles  of  my  stock.  I  bought 
830  sheep — animals  I  know  as  much  about  as  they  know 
about  me.  I  have  ploughed  more  land  than  usual,  and  I  in- 
tend to  make  some  hay.  I  have  got  into  a  large  stock  of 
breeding  cattle. 


SHEEP     FOR     VARIOUS     SOILS. 
LOGIE    AND    LECROFT    FAHMERS'    CLUB. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Logie  and  Lecroft  Farmers 
^  Sir  James  £.  Alexander,  Westerton,  president  of  the 
^b,  io  tlie  chair,  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Craigamhall,  read  the 
"i^orin^  paper  on  the  best  breeds  of  sheep  for  the  various 

»oili:— 

^  fnbject  fixed  on  at  our  last  meeting  was — **  The  most 
l*"fit*Ue  breed  or  cross  of  sheep  for  clay  soils,  and  the  most 
t*^|able  breed  or  cross  for  drv-field  soils."  In  regard  to  the 
^^vKBt  n^hods  followed  on  dry-field  farms  in  the  neighbour- 
^  the  oldest  system  we  are  acquainted  with  is  that  of 
^^t  m  the  autumn,  oast-hill  ewes  (either  blackfaced  or 
yf^) ;  to  take  one  crop  of  lambs ;  to  sell  the  hunbs  in 
•*»  or  July,  and  the  mothers  in  the  autumn.  This  is  a  sort 
^fijock  that  is  best  adapted  for  secondary  soils,  where  very 
pw  Itnbs  may  be  made,  and  where  it  may  be  very  difficult 
^  aay  other  kind  of  sheep  made  fat.  The  hunbs  are  often 
"^^  oa  this  kind  of  land  than  where  the  grass  has  to  be 
J^»<W  with  sheep  to  keep  it  down.  It  is  a  stock  that  has 
2*7'^'n«;^ttdation — that  it  is  not  costly  at  first,  that  it  can 
» cheaplj  wintered,  requiring,  if  any,  only  a  few  weeks*  tur- 
^  in  spring ;  and  where  there  is  any  rough  or  unimproved 
•JM  on  a  toi,  it  may  be  wintered  without  them  altogether — 
P||»iQee  aa  good  lambs,  and  be  fully  as  gpod  milkers  as  those 
(^  ««d  for  with  turnips.  It  is  said  of  this  kind  of  stock, 
Httt  ahhough  cheaply  wintered,  it  eats  up  a  farm  too  much, 
»  wut  it  tends  to  keep  poor  land  still  poorer ;  and  that  when 
«f  ^C8  are  put  on  turnip,  so  many  of  them  lose  their  teeth 
«*  they  do  not  do  well  afterwards ;  that  they  are  a  trouble- 
•"^  ^k,  requirimf  a  deal  of  attention,  and  ill  to  keep 
^m  fences ;  that  they  have  a  fleece  both  small  in  quantity 


I  and  bad  in  quality ;  and  that  tlie  ewes,  from  being  inferior 
mutton,  do  not  sell  to  advantage.  Another  method  with  this 
sort  of  stock  is  to  keep  the  lambs  for  store  sheep,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  This  is  a  preferable  plan,  should  it  be  in- 
tended to  consume  tlie  turnip  grown  on  the  farm  by  sheep,  as 
hoggets  will  pay  more  for  the  turnips  than  ewes ;  while  fewer 
ewes  will  be  required,  and  more  justice  can  be  done  than  bv 
allowing  theju  to  roam  over  all  the  grass  on  the  farm,  which 
will  go  farther  than  when  the  whole  stock  are  ewes ;  and 
should  the  hoggets  be  well  seen  to,  th^  can  be  sold  at  any 
time  after  the  m'st  clip.  One  year's  dip  of  ewe  and  hoggets* 
wool  will  be  worth  two  of  ewes  alone.  Where  nothing  but 
ewes  are  kept,  hill-wedders  are  sometimes  bought  to  eat  the 
turnips.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  precarious  stodc  the  fir- 
mer can  have  to  do  witli  (great  eaters  and  abw  feeders)  ;  and 
from  the  time  they  are  kept,  no  clip  comes  off  them.  A  cross 
or  half-bred  sheep  will  make  more  mutton  in  one  month  thife 
they  will  do  in  three.  The  feeder  is  more  indebted  to  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  motton,  to  enable  him  to  come  out  with  them , 
than  to  the  weight  of  mutton  acquired  when  in  his  potsetaion ; 
and  should  mutton  fall,  his  only  comfort  may  be  the  manure 
they  have  left.  Where  what  is  called  a  reffuar  stock  is  kept 
on  arable  land — it  is  generally  a  cross,  a  half  or  three-fburtns 
bred  stock — or  in  some  way  rekted  to  the  Leicester  or  Cota- 
wold.  The  crosses  with  the  Southdown  have  become  things 
that  were,  the  small  quantity  of  wool  they  clip  having  brought 
them  into  disfavour.  On  a  fiarm  of  medium  soil  no  better 
I  breed  can  be  had  than  a  half-bred  stock — a  breed  of  all  others 
I  to  lie  preferred  in  this  district,  where  hardihood  as  well  as 
I  tendency  to  fatten  is  so  much  wanted.    A  stout-bodied,  long- 
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flideJ,  rather  closo^^wwuIlcJ  f^liccj),  scoas  ihe  model  for  our 
district — suiliciently  hardy  to  staud  up  Bniiist  the  storm,  and 
bear  the  kuocking-about  consctj^uent  on  The  folding  on  turnip, 
yet  quiet  enough  to  settle  within  auyt]4ug  in  the  shape  of  a 
fence.  With  a  stock  of  this  kind  no  more  ewes  should  be 
kept  than  will  allow  of  ever>'  ewe  boing  kept  off  to  at  least 
the  first  clip.  The  principal  object  of  the  stock  farmer  being 
to  produce  as  much  mutton  and  wool  as  possible,  I  hold  that 
no  other  known  breed  of  sheep  can  successfully  compete  with 
the  half-bred,  the  mutton  being  of  medium  quality',  and  the 
wool,  taking  quantity  and  quality  into  account,  is  the  most 
vsJuable  our  country  can  boast  of.  The  farmer  who  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  full  stock  of  half-bred  breeding  sheep  may  con- 
sider himself  a  lucky  fellow  at  this  moment.  As  to  a  regular 
stock  of  fuU.lired  Leicesters,  much  nm  he  said  on  both  sides 
as  to  their  suitability  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  district. 
Unless  a  farm  is  particularly  well  ndupted  for  sheep,  both  as 
to  soil  and  shelter,  the  protitablent's4  of  a  full-bred  stock  is 
rather  doubtful.  The  cost  price  of  such  a  stock  at  first,  and 
the  neeessar}-  expenses  nf^ernards,  are  greater  than  will  pay 
to  grow  mutton  au..  uu.i.  AT  ,.;.. /er  way  the  case  may 
stand  iu  other  districts,  I  can  answer  for  ours,  that  a  half-bred 
will  beat  a  full-bred  stock  both  for  weight  of  mutton  and 
weight  and  value  of  wool.  To  say  that  Leicestcrs  will  suit 
any  arable  farm,  as  is  often  advanced,  is  simply  ridiculous. 
The  more  the  farm  is  unsuitable,  the  more  will  be  the  cost  in- 
curred, and  the  greater  will  be  the  draught  that  will  go  to  the 
fat  market  as  unfit  for  breeding  purposes.  The  care  and  at- 
tention Leicesters  must  have  being  as  contrary  to  the  notions 
of  people  accustomed  to  sheep  here,  and  so  ridiculous  in  their 
eyes,  it  is  difficolt  to  get  one  sane  enough  to  give  them  due 
justice.  A  Uighland  shepherd,  with  a  coarse  dog,  coming 
among  a  flock  of  Leicesters,  is  nearly  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  that  can  possibly  come  amongst  them.  The  nearer  to 
perfection  any  breed  comes,  the  less,  it  would  appear,  are  the 
sheep  able  to  do  for  themselves.  With  so  many  obstacles  in 
the  way,  a  Leicester  stock  may  be  said  to  be  unsuit- 
able. The  kst  method  I  shall  notice  as  being  adapted 
for  our  dryfield  farms  is — ^the  buying  in  of  store  lambs 
when  taken  off  their  mothers,  either  cross,  half,  or  three- 
fourths  bred,  and  keeping  them  on  for  one  or  two  years. 
Of  all  the  systems  followed  in  the  management  of 
aheep  on  dry-field  farms  I  would  be  inclined  to  give  this  the 
preference,  as  beingattended  with  less  trouble  and  more  profit 
than  the  others.  Where  the  averaffe  quantitv  of  turnips  is 
^wn  on  a  farm,  the  stock  being  all  of  one  kind,  and  being 
in  a  state  of  progress  for  the  fat  market,  the  same  kind  of 
food  will  suit  them  all.  With  a  mixed  stock  great  incon- 
Tenience  often  arises,  from  being  obUged  to  put  them  together, 
especially  in  winter.  Should  the  grazing  of  the  farm  be  in- 
ftirior,  the  sheep  will  pay  fully  as  well  to  give  them  another 
winter's  turnip,  and  get  the  second  clip  of  wool  before  parting 
with  them.  Wow  again  rises  the  questions  we  were  discussing 
at  last  meeting  regarding  cattle — At  what  acre  is  it  most  profit- 
able to  feed  off  ?  and  Can  the  growing  and  feeding  be  profit- 
ablv  carried  on  at  the  same  time  P  My  own  impression  is, 
and  has  been,  that  we  go  wrong  in  not  letting  the  growing  to 
be  further  advanced  before  beginning  the  feeding,  and  that 
there  is  a  loss  incurred  in  feeding  so  soon — ^that,  considering 
the  extra  food  required  to  make  a  hogget  fat,  less  cost  of  food 
will  make  a  better  sheep  at  two  years  of  age,  with  a  second 
clip  of  wool  to  boot.  This  stock  also  produces  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  clip,  hogg  wool  bein^  always  in  most  re- 
quest, and  the  secona  clip  oeing  next  in  value,  care  always 
being  taken  to  keep  the  sheep  in  a  state  of  progress — stand- 
ioff  still,  or  retrograding,  teUs  at  once  on  tne  wool,  and  its 
mue  is  irretrievably  depreciated — and  what  the  sheep  loses 
involves  a  loss  of  food  in  making  it  up  again.  To  guard 
against  this,  hoggets  should  always  be  taught  to  eat  cake  and 
corn  as  soon  as  put  on  turnip,  if  not  before,  whether  the  cake 
and  com  are  to  be  coutiaued  with  them  or  not ;  so  that, 
should  they  be  deprived  of  turnip  from  any  cause,  they  may 
'  be  immediately  kept  on  something  else.  Tliis  comprehends 
the  most  nrominent  methods  of  farming  with  a  sheep  stock 
on  dry-fi«d  soils.  As  to  "  a  breed  or  cross-breed  of  sheep 
suitable  for  clay  soils,**  aUow  me  to  remark  that,  although  I 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  sheep  on  clay  soils,  I  nave 
not  vet  faflen  in  with  any  breed  altogether  adapted  for  a  clay 
sofl  like  what  we  have  to  deal  with  here.  In  lavourable  sea- 
ions  little  diflerence  W  ween  carse  and  dry- field  maybe  ob- 


aervable,  but  this  is  the  exception  ;  for,  in  moat  cas^  wher^ 
pasturing  of  clay  land  is  attempted,  either  the  sheep  spoil  the 
•oil,  or  the  soil  the  sheep,  and  occaaionally  both  go  wrong  it 
the  same  time ;  and  in  wet  springs,  like  some  we  have  Utdj 
had,  clay  is  totally  unfitted  for  the  graiing  of  sheen.  Sheep 
mjiO.  almost  aooommodate  themselves  to  any  soil,  climate,  or 
food— firom  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain  in  Wales  to  the 
fens  of  Lincoln ;  and  to  all  kinds  of  food— fh)m  the  seaweed 
and  dried  fish  in  Orkney,  to  the  richest  clover  in  the  Cine 
of  Stirling.  On  days,  with  nothing  but  the  nsoal  sown 
grasses,  sheep  will  eat  the  coarsest  herbage  round  the  hedge 
sides,  and  even  the  bark  of  the  hedge  itself,  for  a  chance  of 
food.  The  same  grasses  sown  on  cUy  do  not  appear  to  oive 
10  ffood  a  taste  for  sheep  as  on  dry-field.  It  is  also  observable 
wiUi  turnip  of  one  kind  grown  on  day  and  light  soil :  if 
thrown  out  together,  sheep  will  eat  those  grown  on  the  light 
soil  in  preference  to  the  other.  We  also  see  how  anxious 
sheep  folded  on  turnip  are  for  a  change  of  food,  and  with 
what  relish  hill  sheep,  when  on  tnmip,  ei^oy  a  taste  of  their 
native  heather.  Where  the  pasturing  of  clky  is  persisted  in, 
a  field  of  old  grass  or  a  field  ot  light  soil  must  be  at  hand,  for 
a  change  in  case  of  wet,  or  for  a  change  of  food.  A  breed  of 
sheep  to  suit  chiy  soils,  and  be  as  free  as  possible  from  diseue 
of  the  feet,  must  be  some  quiet  breed— the  Leicester  or  Coti- 
wold,  or  some  of  their  affinities.  Hill  sheep,  of  all  othen, 
must  be  avoided ;  their  restless  habits  occasion  a  deal  of  as- 
necessary  trampling  of  the  soil,  and  their  feet  have  a  grester 
tendency  to  go  wrong,  from  being  naturally  stronger,  tad 
from  the  tear-and-wear  they  are  sul^ected  to  on  the  hills. 
Pasturing  the  second  crop  of  clover  is  a  first-rate  opportunity 
of  making  a  lot  of  lambs  good ;  in  fact,  it  can  scarcely  w 
wanted  for  lambs  when  taken  off  their  mothers ;  no  kind  of 
pasture,  even  with  cake  and  com,  is  equal  to  second  crop  of 
clover  and  the  young  grasses  after  the  com  crop  is  removed. 
Lambs  might  be  a  very  suitable  stock  for  day  fanners  to  put 
on  clover,  and  then  to  finish  off  in  the  yard  with  tnmip  duiug 
the  winter.  This  is  another  topic  which  naturally  oobdcs  in 
for  discussion — Yard  or  court  feeding;  or  how  is  the  turnip 
on  the  farm  to  be  consumed,  and  the  straw  of  the  clay  farm  to 
be  made  into  manure  by  sheep  P  Court-feeding  of  sheep,  like 
soilmg  of  cattle,  has  been  long  talked  of;  but  has  not  cooe 
into  general  practice,  from  the  simple  reason  that  neither  of 
them  is  supposed  to  pay.  The  dry-field  farmer  can  take  his 
sheep  to  tne  turnip,  and  leave  the  manure  there ;  while  the 
clay  farmer  must  drive  his  turnip  to  the  sheep,  and  his  msnoK 
back  again.  But  if  it  pays  to  drive  turnip  home  to  cattle,  1 
can  see  no  reason  why  it  will  not  pay  to  drive  for  sheep- 
mutton  being  as  high-priced  as  beef,  and  wool  and  mutton, 
taken  together,  much  higher.  Twenty  cattle  and  one  hundred 
sheep  are  supposed  to  eat  about  the  same,  and  the  same  spsee 
of  court  and  the  same  quantity  of  litter  to  keep  it  diy— the 
sheep,  if  anything,  requiring  more — so  that  there  is  no  fear  of 
manure,  provided  there  is  plenty  of  straw.  The  primiry 
hindrance  to  this  kind  of  feeding,  with  those  who  general^ 
have  a  sheep  stock,  is  the  want  of  straw.  A  clay  farm  is  josl 
the  place  tor  court-feeding  sheep,  where  there  is  such  in 
abundance  of  straw. 


HOENETS'  NESTS.— Knowing  from  experience  the  dii- 
oulty  of  assaulting  a  hornet's  nest,  I  asked  Mr.  St^me  bow  be 
performed  the  task,  and  was  told  that  his  chief  reliance  wis 
phced  on  chloroform.  Approaching  very  cautiously  to  the 
nest,  he  twists  some  cotton  wool  round  the  end  of  a  stid, 
soaks  it  in  chloroform,  and  pushes  it  into  the  aperture.  A 
mighty  buzzing  immediately  arises,  but  is  soon  silenced  by  the 
chloroform,  and  as  soon  as  this  result  has  happened,  millet, 
chisel,  and  saw  are  at  work,  until  the  renewed  buixinj 
tells  that  the  warlike  insects  are  recovering  their  senses,  tna 
will  soon  be  able  to  use  their  formidable  weapons.  The  chlo- 
roform is  theu  re-applied  until  they  are  quietjd,  and  the  tooU 
are  a^ain  taken  up.  The  extrication  of  a  nest  froni  a  bolioff 
tree  is  necessarily  a  long  and  tedious  process,  on  acconnt  of 
the  frecinent  intermptions.  Even  if  the  insects  did  not  inter- 
fere vvith  the  work,  the  labour  of  cutting  a  nest  out  of  s  tree 
is  much  harder  than  could  be  imisiginea  by  those  who  hire 
not  tried  M.^Jfomes  irifAout  Hofiffs;  by  fk^  Rer.  J.  6.  Wood. 
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THE    »A1?H    A»I>    WEST    QF    BNGtAND    SOOIBTT. 
MEETING    AT    SALISBURY. 


Tke  title  of  tlus  Society,  wlien  given  in  ftiU,  x^a  on  ts 
fifaMithfti  '*  for  the  enoonngemeht  of  Agrienltnre,  Arts, 
Mnrtrtnres,  and  Commerce/'  a  oomprehensive  design 
Alt  fn  some  jean  past  has  been  Tery  carefully  carried 
od,  IH  tiie  aister-sciences  liave  oome  to  be  well  repre- 
Mied  bere ;  asd  altbongb  Agricnltnre  majr  take  tbe  lead, 
cick  seversl  section  of  ti^e  show  has  had  its  own  indin- 
tel  interest  and  attraetion.  For  divers  considerationB, 
^ei^  the  Council  came  to  a  very  judiclons  conclnsion 
fka  it  decided  that,  despite  the  impending  dangers  of 
ik  estde  plague,  the  meeting  of  'sixty-six  should  not  fall 
thnagh.  £ten  admitting  that  many  of  the  more  sub- 
itaBfBl  dbhes  would  be  wanting,  there  still  might  be 
nideBt  to  fdraish  a  very  agre^le  entertainment ;  and 
m  Bot^g  is  known  to  pay  so  badly  as  shntting-np  shop, 
Atvepotatioii  of  this  old  and  floonshing  conoem  is  very 
lesdMinely  saved  by  the  course  adopted.  Whether  the 
fnie  aSBct  agricnltnre,  mannfoctnres,  or  commerce,  we 
eia&ot  aiord  to  encounter  the  attack  with  dosed  doors ; 
lid  it  must  be  far  better  and  wiser  to  go  on,  though  we 
fflsyloseafittle  money  bv  so  doing,  than  to  puffer  our 
aae  to  die  oat  for  awhifa  from  the  institutions  of  the 
ii^dom. 

(Md  the  West  of  Engdand  Society  only  have  dared  to 
fo  •  little  flirther,  and  have  included  tike  usual  sheep 
ebsses  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  capital  of  a  sheep  conntry, 
tbe  sueccB  of  the  Salisbury  Show  would  have  been,  as  we 
Wiefe,  somethii^  extraordinary.  But  as  prudence  for- 
kids  this,  the  more  available  means  had  to  be  worked  up 
Bs  dosely  as  possible,  and  certainly  not  without  some 
propertioBate  results.  There  was,  for  instance,  to  be 
taea  here  daring  the  past  week  <me  <^  the  fiaeat  collac- 
tini  of  tericcltnral  implements  ever  bronght  together ;  a 
£^hy  that  only  required  the  wholesome  incentive  of 
pmnunt  to  hare  made  a  yet  stronger  marie  on  the 
fabUe  ndnd.  There  is  no  such  *'  impression'^  as  a  com- 
f^fe  trial,  where  people  ^rt  feirfy  matched  against 
each  ether»  and  their  several  places  at  the  finish  officially 
Rsirted.  Still,  aa  it  was,'  the  almost  interminable 
ooaef  of  atanda,  and  the  bold  firont  of  steam  engines  at 
90^  war*  duly  pointed  by  certain  te|d4ria]s,  where^  if 
loUiiiig  more  can  be  said,  we  may  assume  that  every  man 
did  kis  best.  Again,  the  more  &ncif|il  or  ornamental  of 
oar  mannfiictnres  were,  as  nsual,  sufficient  to  set  up  a 
sepuate  bazaar,  through  which  one  walked  with  as  immi- 
leat  danger  of  his  purse  jumping  out  of  his  pocket  as  he 
ffiight  when  sauntering  through  Begent-street  or  up  the 
Btr&gton  Aroade.  Thca,  there  was  the  picture  gallery, 
ad  an  Art  Union  in  association  therewith ;  a  ^ower  vhow 
fitted  bj  s  military  band,  and  a  pultry  show,  as  Mr. 
Ibgrtnaer  dedares,  very  commendaMe  for  the  season  of  the 
fit,  althonich  the  eskibitora  of  phunp  Dorkings,  varmint 
GHii^  Of  ^nty  "NVms,  play  'tooh  tricks  before  high 
hym  aa  nright  make  the  littte  angels  weep  who  did  not 
fi^en  to  wta.  S&eep-trimming,  pig-jobbing,  br  horse- 
e^lg,  ia  nothing  to  that  which  some  of  these  fiinciers 
tiy  m  mih.  the  jndges.  They  will  cnt  the  comb  off  a 
«H^a  head,  and  forthwith  sew  on  a  more  orthodox 
ktel*,  they  pnE  oat  feathera  bv  the  handful  if  not  of 
tla^^  «uour,  or  artistically  shade  any  olijectionable 
Aiaige  to  the  proper  hue.  We  are  not  quite  sore  but 
Mi,*  vkt  Vkmwr,  who  won  his  wager  by  stuffing  his 
|fta'  irHh  pband  weights,  they  may  not  cram  a  bird 


occasionally  with  shot  or  lead  pudding,  so  that  he  may 
tell  the  better  when  put  in  the  scale.  But  is  there  no 
punishment  for  such  offences?  or,  if  an  Agricnltnral 
Society  cannot  interfere,  surely  a  Humane  Society  might  ? 
Rather  late  in  the  day  a  move  was  made  in  another  dkec- 
tion,  and  a  dog  show  or^nized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Council,  although  the  pmes  were  not  sufficient  to  obtain 
entries  of  any  very  remarkable  merit ;  whereas  the  pre- 
miums for  horses,  on  the  contrary,  were  so  liberal  that  it 
is  somewhat  hard  to  understand  why  the  classes  were  not 
better  filled.  The  Bath  and  West  of  EngUtnd  Meetings 
have,  however,  from  the  time  of  their  resnscitation,  had 
continual  difficulties  to  enconnter  in  this  way,  more  par- 
ticnlarly  as  regards  the  riding-horsa  section ;  not,  though, 
but  that  these  would  appear  to  have  been  gradually  over- 
come, as  the  horse  show  at  Salisbury  was  quite  up  to  l^e 
average  of  these  occasions,  if  it  did  not  altogether  satisfy 
a  public  that,  so  far  as  live  stock  went,  had  little  else  to 
look  at.  Moreover,  had  the  ConncQ  only  consented  to 
break  through  its  own  rules,  the  entries  of  horses  would 
have  been  &a  more  numerous,  as  by  some  curious  and 
inexplicable  chance  many  intended  exhibitors  neglected 
to  forward  their  nominations  lentil  after  the  closing-day. 
Still,  taking  our  standard  by  all  that  actually  was  sent, 
we  see  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Horse  Show ;  and  had  some  of  the  offers,  such 
as  tnose  for  thoropgh-bred  stallions,  hunters,  and  hacks, 
only  been  a  little  better  supported  by  the  neighbonring 
country-gentlemen,  there  could  have  been  little  or  no 
cause  of  complaint,  as  the  agricultural  horses  mustered  in 
some  force,  and  the  class  of  draught  ifaares  was  especially 
ifdl  filled.  The  cart-stallions'wcare  arranged  in  two  divi- 
lions,  the  one  for  "  heavy  draiight,''  and  the  other  fbr 
"  general  fiarm  work" ;  although  this  distinction  was  not 
very  dbsdy  observed  by  some  of  the  exhibitors,  far  away 
the  best  drav -horse  being  in  the  general-purpose  class. 
This  was  Mr.  Gibbs'  grey,  Sampson,  a  grand  weighty 
animal,  with  two  good  ends,  a  nice  h^  and  neck,  and  a 
deal  of  fine  character ;  but  better  to  stand  alongside  of 
than  to  put  round  the  ring.  His  second,  on  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Hitchcock^s  three-year-old,  has  all  the  light 
springy  action  of  the  Clydesdale,  to  which  he  traces  back 
on  his  sire's  side,  though  a  chesnut  in  colour ;  while  he  is 
ftomishing  into  a  smart  cleirer  horse,  and  m  every  way 
fulfilling  the  promise  he  gave  at  Hereford  and  Plymonw 
last  year,  at  both  of  which  meetings  he  also  took  prizes. 
The  commended  one  of  this  class  was  Sir  Edward  Kern- 
son's  Suffolk,  aiK)ther  prize-winner  thathas  gone  on  well; 
though  a  trifle  slack  in  his  back,  but  a  good  movCT,  and 
with  a  deal  to  like  about  him.  The  West-country  judges, 
however,  were  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  much  taken  by 
the  Suffolks,  and  one  of  the  first  horses  they  drafted 
was  Mr.  Badham's  femons  Chester  Emperor,  with,  as  we 
must  admit,  every  reason  for  so  doing.  Indeed,  beyond 
his  neat,  almost  pretty  head,  there  was  little  to  know  the 
old  horse  by,  as  he  was  as  flat  in  his  sides  as  a  deal  board ; 
and  but  for  his  heavy -loaded  crest,  altogether  faded  and 
shrunk  away,  so  that  as  a  show-nag  his  day  must  be  neariy 
over,  particulariy  with  so  clever  a  son  as  Mr.  Rist*s 
stallion  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Parson  Terry  had  a 
nice  stylish  horse  in  nils  dass,  and  Mr.  John  Smith,  of 
Bynofl,  another,  with  tome  good  about  him ;  but  it  is 
dfflUmlt  to  nndentan^  how  th«  Reverend  John  Gay  Ck/g- 
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pletton,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gale,  or  Mr.  Perry,  of  Chriitchurch, 
cduld  e^er  h&ye  been  sangoine  enoogfa  to  send  the  things 
they  did  to  Salisbnry,  with  the  object  of  improving  our 
breeds  of  horses.  The  heavy  draught  dass  was  not  so  well 
supplied,  and  we  confess  to  liking  the  second  prize  horse 
better  than  any  of  the  others.  This  was  Mr.  Church's 
black  Champion,  an  active,  compact  animal,  with  plenty 
of  power  and  true  action  ;  whereas  Mr.  Fowle's  horse  is 
a  slouching  loose-framed  one,  light  in  his  thighs,  and  by 
no  means  striking  in  his  appearance,  even  at  first  sight. 
But  the  competition  beyond  the  prize-winners  was  not 
great,  and  Mr.  Hibbard's  entry,  as  well  as  one  of  Mr. 
Thatcher's,  went  all  to  the  other  end  of  the  class.  There 
was  onlv  one  two-year-old  ii>  the  heavy-weight  division, 
and  he  had  no  merit,  but  the  judges  were  just  enabled  to 
award  the  two  premiums  over  the  auimals  of  the  same 
ages,  as  said  to  be  suited  for  general  farm  work  ;  and  Mr. 
6ale*s  cult  is  a  clean  active  one,  of  some  character,  while 
there  is  little  to  fancy  in  the  Suffolk  pkced  second,  who 
begins  badly  with  a  terribly  sour  mourning-coach  kind  of 
head.  One  of  the  best,  if  not,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  best  ckss  on  the  ground,  was  that  for  draught  mares 
with  foals  or  in-fool,  and  half-a-dozen  very  gcwd  might 
have  been  picked  out  from  the  entry.  Mr.  Fowle's  first 
is  a  really  fine,  rich,  well-shaped  mare,  very  broad  and 
roomy,  and  Mr.  Hibbard's  second  big,  useful,  and  deep, 
as  worthy  of  her  place.  The  third  or  commended  mare 
stands  rather  high  on  her  leg ;  Messrs.  Howard's  brown, 
a  previous  winner,  lacks  little  but  show  condition ;  and 
Lord  Radnor's  Suffolk,  from  the  stock  of  Jonas  Webb,  is 
handsome  and  showy  enough  to  warrant  some  notice ;  as, 
in  fact,  the  dass  Yerj  nearly  escaped  a  general  commenda- 
tion. The  two-vear-old  prize  fillies  were  both  creditable, 
but  Mr.  Terry  s,  a  very  middling  one,  light  and  nar- 
row, without  many  other  redeeming  qualities.  For  the 
pairs  of  working-horses  Mr.  HolUnd  had  a  walk-over 
with  two  serviceable  browns,  but  the  West  Country  can 
make  no  stand  in  the  way  of  prime  pairs,  when  compared 
with  what  they  turn  out  in  Yorkshire  or  the  Midlands. 

If,  as  will  be  gathered,  there  was  on  the  whole  a  very 
fair  show  of  draught  horses,  the  nags  had  also  their  strong 
places,  and  the  cbss  of  four-year-old  hunters  was  about 
the  best  this  Society  has  ever  got  together.  The  first 
prize,  indeed,  is  a  wonderfully  nice  colt,  and,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain weight,  very  nearlv  perfect.  He  unites  the  style  of 
the  race-horse  with  tne  "manners"  of  a  riding  horse: 
with  a  sweet  head  and  dean  neck,  he  dready  bends  beau- 
tif\illy  to  his  bridle,  and  with  finer  handling  than  he 
had  at  Salisbury  would  be  quite  a  pattern  card  in  the 
ring.  He  is  a  somewhat  gaily  marked  chesnut,  with  the 
Blair  Athol,  or  rather  his  own  sire,  the  Bdd-faced  Stag's 
"  white- wadiings"  ;  but  white  rather  sets  off  a  chesnut 
if  he  has  only  blood  to  back  it,  [and  the  Prior's  chief 
evesore  came  from  his  tr3ring  to  kick  himself  to  pieces  in 
the  train.  Mr.  Battams,  who  did  so  well  at  Plymouth, 
finished  second  and  third  here  with  a  couple  more  ches- 
nnts  by  Batan,  of  which  the  preferred,  but  for  his  being 
so  short  forward,  has  all  the  markings  of  a  hunter  about 
him.  The  other  from  Tavistock  is  the  most  powerful 
horse  of  the  entry  ;  but  terribly  raw  and  awkward,  with 
natnidly  bad  action,  which  will  require  a  ded  more 
tutoring  than  his  owner's  people  appear  equd 
to.  Another  nice  horse  in  this  lot  is  Captain 
Heygftte's  Mountain  Dew,  by  the  Era  out  of 
Whiskey,  by  Windhonnd,  and  an  own  brother  to  Den- 
mark, that  was  first  as  a  two-year-dd  at  Hereford,  and 
first  again  here  as  a  three-year-old;  but  in  a  class  of 
three  there  was  now  virtually  no  competition.  The 
brown  is  a  wonderfdly  big-limbed,  np-standing  horse; 
bat  he  will  still  take  a  ded  of  time,  and  we  should  like  to 
see  him  a  year  hence  before  we  dtogether  pronounced  on 
his  merits  as  a  hunter.   The  second  in  this  lot  was  a  sottish 


looking  nag  by  Drogheda,  and  the  tiiird,  from  Cow  bridge, 
a  YtTj  bad  sample  of  Revenge's  stock.    Qt  the  jearlings, 
Mr.  Cozens'  roan,  by  Robert  de  Gorham  ont  ot  Mistletoe, 
by  Rattle,  was  so  himdsome  and  bloodlike,  so  corky  and 
so  much  of  a  race-horse,  that  he  might  have  fetched  three 
or  four  hundred  at  Middle  Park  or  Hampton  Court,  aa  at 
Salisbury  he  placed  himsdf,  with  a  smart  small  Camerino 
colt  of  Mr.  Webb's  for  second,  and  a  pkin  Malacca  filly 
for  third,  "in  case  of  accidents."    The  hunting    stock, 
the  President,  Lord  Portsmouth's  Csvourite  classes,  are 
thus  training  on ;  but  the  sires  and  dams  were  not  so 
wdl  represented,  there  being  only  three  entries  in  each 
cbss  of  *'  thorough-bred  stallions  calculated  to  get  weight- 
carrying  produce,"  and  of  "  mares  cdculated  to  produce 
weight-carrying  hunters."    The  three  horses  are,  how- 
ever, pretty  well  known.  Hunting  Horn  by  Surplice  out 
of  Ferina,  by  Venison,  having  taken  the  Royd  Agricul- 
turd  Society's  prize  at  Warwick ;   The  Bald-fisced  Stag 
having  been  second  to  Ratan  at  the  West  of  England- 
Meeting    at    Exeter,   and  first  in  the  second    class  ot 
thorough-bred  stallions  at  the  Royd  Plymouth  Show, 
as  Yonng  Touchstone  has  also  often  tried  his  fortunes 
in  the  Ring.    With  the  weight-carrying  clause  t^e  decision 
codd  ody  go  one  way.  Hunting  Horn  being  a  horse  of 
immense  power  and  substance,  though  rather  coarse,  and, 
unless  upon  picked  mares,  more  cdculated  to  get  grand 
carriage  horses  than  first-class  hunters;    whereas    the 
Bald-faced  Stag,  as  proved  by  his  son  The  Prior,  is  the 
more  eligible    stallion    of   the  two    for    the    purpose. 
But    judges   can  only    go    by    what    they  see   before 
them;  and  the  Stag  himself  is  a  big-topped,    jumped- 
up    horse,    all    of  a    heap   in    fact,    and,   as  far    as 
appearances     go,     a     ded    more    like     getting     cobs 
than    hunters.     Moreover    he    never  settles    down    to 
any  one  pace,    whereas    Hunting    Horn,    despite    his 
standing  over  from  age,  still  walks  away  like  a  gentle- 
man.     Over   the  mares    only  a  second  premium  was 
awarded  to    a    very  varmint  rather  vulgar   old  mare 
from   Cowbridge,  in  anything  but  review  order,    but 
with  many  good  points  about  her ;  while  one  can  only 
wonder  at  so  experienced  a  man  as  Mr.  Dickenson  sending 
such  a  weak,  short-quartered  animd  as  his  Confederate 
mare  into  a  class  of  weight-carriers.    Of  the  two  hiicks, 
Lady  Herbert's  handsome  chesnut,  with  the  best  of  hind 
leg  action,  and  a  ded  of  power  for  his  size,  was  at  once 
preferred  to  a  brown  of  Mr.  Mil  ward's  that  hati  been 
substituted  for  British  Queen,  who  showed  so  well  at 
Islington.    The  change  was  all  for  the  worse,  as  Crisis  is 
vdgar   and  heavy-foward,  though  with  high  Piccadilly 
action ;   and  Mr.  Milward  got  no  nearer  than   second 
again,  even  amongst  the  ponies,  with  a  very  neat  Bobby 
mare,   where  Mr.  Kawlence,  of  Bdbridge,  had,  entered 
one  of  the  very  sweetest  **  little  horses  "  ever  seen.     With 
a  beautiful  head  and  clean  neck,  famous  thighs  and  quar- 
ters, and  fiill  of  bloodlike  character,  this  is  not  only  a 
hunter  in  miniature,  but  a  hunter  in  actud  fact,  having 
gone  brilliantly  on  many  occasions  with  the  South  Wilt* 
and  other  packs,  when  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Pain. 
The  few  New  Forest  ponies  were  fairly  **  saved"  by  the 
presence  of  the  truest  pony  on  the  ground,  Mr.  Neave's 
Nobby,  quite  a  wonder  at  her  age  of  22  years,  supported, 
as  she  was,  by  two  of  her  produce — a  three  and  four  year 
old,  but  already  as  perfect  a  match  as  any  man  could 
wish  to  hip  in  leather.     As  for  Nobby,  though  her  action 
may  have  gone  a  bit,  she  should  still  be  dmost  invduable 
as  a  child's  playmate. 

The  poultry  show  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  success- 
fd  ever  recorded  in  the  Sodcty's  annals.  There  are  up- 
wards of  300  pens,  being  nearly  90  in  excess  of  the 
number  at  Hereford  last  year,  and  there  is  evidently 
more  interest  attaching  to  this  branch  of  the  business  of 
late,  as  men  are  talking  as  learnedly  about  pedigree  iu 
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Matin  hont^  horned  e«ttie;  sktep,  pig*,  or  whett. 
Ctenfaior  the^seasoii;  the  Spanish  are  in  excMsdingly  good 
teher,  and  with  these  and  the  Doridngs,  Lady  Holmes- 
hie  liaads  well  on  the  pise-list.  The  white  Dorkings 
Hcofbesatifiil  qoality  and  great  weight  *,  the  Cochins  are 
Im  popokr  than  they  were,  and  are  not  here  well  shewn, 
f  ink  tk  Bcahma  Pontra  fowls  take  their  place  ;  and 
Miog  bink  of  the  Dorking  and  Brahma  classes  fetch 
)d^  prices  Dow-a-days.  Their  first  cross  gives  a  hardy 
knii  diekoi,  and  a  splendid  table  bird.  Of  the  Brah- 
Bit.  tke  daric  fciathered  are  most  esteemed,  and  here  show 
to  DBck  advantage.  The  game  fowls  are  nsnally  shabby 
ad  lagged  at  thla  season,  as  they  always  give  way  before 
Msitiog;  and  lose  that  gay,  spiry  look  which  ^nerally 
ebnetoises  them.  There  were  some  capital  specimens 
d  Mk^  and  Minorca  fowls,  and  silver-laoed  Seabright 
IntUBs,  together  with  white  and  black  game  bantams  in 
k  coadi^,  the  Her.  G.  S.  Cruwys,  of  Tiverton,  exhi- 
h^  most  aoccessfhlly.  The  bUck  and  white  crests  of 
tk  Polands  show  thiem  off  to  great  advantage,  as  does 
tkbaidfiBl  plnmage  of  the  Spangled  flambnrp,  in  both 
duKi.  The  AylesDury  exceed  the  Rouen  ducks  in  qua- 
Htj;  but,  as  a  judge  whispered  it,  spotted  bills  are 
Rpediated  by  the  Arlesbnry  breeders.  In  both  the  duck 
aiigooie  dasses  Mrs.  Leamons  of  Aylesbury,  was  most 
fnaadtl ;  the  first  prise  being  awarded  in  geese  to  a 
vUte,  the  second  to  a  grey  bird.  The  turkeys  made  a 
imdihow,  and  guinea-fowls  stood  true  to  their  colomn. 
^  aany  mystenes  of  trimming  are  now  absorbing  the 
iB^  of  pigeon  fanciers,  and  there  is  a  determination  on 
^  jidgea  to  diaqnalify  ri{^  and  left  whenever  they 
'ctttt  any  attempt  to  deceive.  The  Nuns  got  into  dis- 
SBR  han  this  cause,  but  the  other  classes  were  gene- 
nllf  CQmmsnded. 

Tke  dog-ahow  waa  the  least  successful  feature  of  the 
poeeediagB.    It  waa  wanting,  in  the  first  pUce,  in  **  the 
Bttcoadnet"  of  the  West  of  Engknd  meetings ;  and, 
M  we  have  already  said,  the  premiums  were  too  trifling 
t«  eoaunand  mndi  attention.    Still,  there  were  a  few 
Md  Mtters,  some  smart  bull-terriers,  and  more  to  pick 
hm  amottgit  the  fox-terriers,  where  Mrs.  Pain  exhibited 
» *ay  vimiiat  <me,  of   John  White's  fiunous  sort— 
t  chander  in  itself.    This  section  of  the  show  may  no 
^  train  on,  aa  we  are  assured  the  small  grant  given 
^anething  of  a  mistake,  through  the  Loundsmen  not 
"(iBg  present  when  the  vote  of  supply  was  passed. 
PRIZE    LIST. 
HORSES. 
FOR  AGRICULTXTRAL   PURPOSES. 
JvDois.— A.  Lovibofnd,  Bridgwater. 
T.  B.  WattB,  Blandford. 

S^Mona,  above  twoyeaife  old,  suitable  fbr  heavy^  draught. 
;;Jwt  prize,  £50,  to  W.  Fowle.  Market  Lavington,  De^es 
^Bnicia  Boj) ;  second  of  £25,  to  E»  Churchea,  Godney, 
»dli(Chtmpion).  »  ^» 

Kotin  OQltft,  foaled  in  ISei— Prize  withheld. 

H0BSB8  FOR  GENERAL  FARM  WORK. 


tsiz--z:*»  above  two  years  old.— First  priae,  £fiO,  to  E. 
J^Chitteme.  Heyteslmiy  (Sampson) ;  second  of  £85,  to 
■:Httehoodc,  Chitteme  AU  Saints,  Heytesbury  (Albert). 
^^■•^W:.  Sir   E.  Korrlson,  Bart.,  Broome  Hall,   Scole 


^te,  feaied  in  18<M^  suitable  tor  light  draught.— First  prize. 
25  "  •  H.  GalOjkanor  Farm,  Burbage,  Marlborough ; 
JJWM  of  £10,  to  W.  Taylor,  Harptree  Court,  Somerset 
{tirt«rof  Ravensworth). 

»5w  and  foals,  or  in-toal.— First  prize.  £16.  to  W.  Fowls, 
Jw  Uvington  CTrojan) ;  second  of  £6.  to  J.  ffibbard, 
^^  8t.  Qointln,  di4>p«nbam  (Blackbird).     Ommended : 
iSf?*<*(Smart)^^ 

„^ittjMl©d  in  lak— First  prize.  £10.  to  the  Rev.  H.  G. 
^  Swindon ;  second  of  £5,  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coles- 
•^wass.  Highworth. 


horses,  not  exceeding  six  years  old, 
r*-*-^  I  the  poeseasion  of  the  exhibitor  six  months  pre- 
jy  to  tte  day  of  entry.— First  prize.  £10,  to  E.  Holland, 
^DamWeton  HaU,  Evesham  (Punch  and  Darby).    No 


HUNTERS.  HACKS.  AND  PONIES. 
Junei8.<»H.  Corbet,  Farmers'  Club,  London. 
H.  Thnmall,  Royaton. 

HVimBS. 

Thorough-bred  stallions,  calculated  to  get  weight-carrying 
produce.— First  prize,  £60,  to  T.  Hopkins.  Woodgate,  Culm- 
stock.  Wellington,  Somerset  (Hunting  Uom) ;  second  of  £20, 
to  R.  G.  Luxton,  Brushford.  Wembworthy,  Devon  (The  Bald 
Faced  Stag). 

Mares,  calculated  to  produce  weight-carrying  hunters.— 
Second  prize.  £S.  to  R.  N.  Hooper,  laansannor  Court,  Cow- 
bridge  (Confidence). 

Mares  or  geldings,  foaled  in  1862).— First  prize,  £30,  to  R. 
G.  Luxton.  Brushford  (Prior) ;  second  of  £20.  to  G.  B.  Bat- 
tarns,  Kitworthy,  Tavistock  (Taviton).  HigUg  eomm*ndtd: 
G.  B.  Battams  and  Captain  E.  N.  Heygate,  Buckland, 
Leominster  (Mountain  Dew). 

Fillies  or  geldings,  foaled  in  1863.— First  prize.  £16,  to 
Captain  E.  N.  Heygate  (Denmark) ;  seoondi>f  £6,  J.  to  Wood- 
cock. Netherhampton.  Salisbury. 

Colts  or  flUies,  foaled  in  1866.— First  prize.  £10,  to  R.  Cozens, 
Manor  Farm,  Pilton.  Shepton  Mallet  (Bold  Robm) ;  second  of 
£6,  J.  W.  King,  West  Bverley,  Marlborough. 

XJLCXS. 

Marea  or  geldings,  not  more  than  six  years  old,  nor  exceed- 
ing 16  hands  high,  calculated  to  carry  not  less  than  14  St.— 
First  prize.  £26,  to  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea.  Milton  House, 
Salisbury  (Etna) :  second  of  £10,  to  R.  Milwiard,  Thurgarton 
Priory,  Southwell,  Notts  (Crisis), 
povias. 

Marea  or  geldings,  not  exceeding  13  hands  high.— First 

Size,  £10,  to  J.  Rawlenoe.  BulbriagOf  Salisbury  (Apricot). 
igJUg  eowmend«d:  R.  MUward  (Lunette).    QmmentUd:  J.  C. 
Isaac,  Snnnybank.  Bristol  (Jack). 
Pairs  of  ponies. — ^Prize  withheld. 

Ponies,  bred  in  the  New  Forest,  under  14  hands,  of  any 
age.— First  prizei£6,  to  W.  Taunton,  Redhmch,  Salisbury; 
second  of  £3^  to  W.  Resmolds  Neave,  FordLngbridge,  Sahs- 
bury  (Nobby). 
Pairs  of  pcmies.- Prize  of  £6,  to  W.  Reynolds  Neave. 

POULTRY. 

Jimois.— T.  Challoner,  Chesterfield. 
E.  Hewitt,  Birmingham. 

BpAVisH'-Oock  and  two  hens,— First  prize,  £3,  to  the  Vis- 
countess Holmesdale,  Linton  Park,  Staplehurst;  second  of 
£2,  to  E.  Jones,  Berkeley-plaoe,  Clifton;  third  of  £1,  to  R. 
Wright,  Holloway-road,  London.  Higkljf  commended :  T.  Bam- 
field.  Clifton-place,  CHifton  and  A.  Heath,  Calne.  Commended: 
The  Rev.  J.  oe  la  Saux  Simmonds,  Chilcomb  Rectory,  Win- 
chester. 

Doaxiiro  (Coloured), — Cock  and  two  hens.— First  prize  of 
£3,  to  the  Viscountess  Holmesdale ;  second  of  £2,  to  the  Vis- 
countess Holmesdale ;  third  of  £1,  to  H.  Lingwood,  Barking, 
Needham  Market.  HiaUf  commended:  C.  Cork,  New  Shore- 
hJsm ;  C.  Smith,  Dumfor^  Salisbury ;  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Hewson, 
Coton-hill,  Stafibrd.  Commended:  J.  C.  Cooper,  Cooper-hill, 
Limerick,  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Hewson. 

DoBKuro  (White).— (3ock  and  two  hens.— First  prize,  £3,  to 
H.  Lingwood.  Second  of  £1,  to  H.  Lingwood.  Commended: 
T.  Panton  Edwards,  Lyndhnrst. 

CocHiv-CsiirA.  ((Cinnamon  and  Buff).— (vook  and  two  hens. 
—First  prize,  £3,  to  C.  Jennison.  Bell-vue  Zoological  Gardens, 
Manchester ;  second  of  £2,  to  J.  (Tattell.  Lime-villa,  Bristol- 
road,  Birmingham ;  third  of  £1,  to  Miss  Julia  Milward,  New- 
ton St.  Loe.  Somerset.  _       ^     ^      «     «    , 

CocBur-CsiNA  (Brown  and  Partridge  Feathered).— Cock 
and  two  hens.- First  prize,  £3,  to  J.  Stejihens,  Walsall ;  se- 
cond of  £2,  to  Mrs.  H.  Pigeon,  Furzedown,  Hsrthe,  Southamp- 
ton; third  of  £1,  to  J.  C.  Cooper,  Cooper-hill,  Limerick. 

Cochih-Chiha  (White).— (3ock  and  two  hens.— First  prize, 
£3,  to  R.  Chase,  Tindal-street,  Balsall-heath.  Birmingham; 
second  of  £2,  to  F.  W.  Zurhorst.  Belville,  Doimybrook,  Co. 
Dublin ;  third  of  £1,  to  R.  Chase.  ^  ^ 

Brahma.  Pootea  (Dark).— Cock  and  two  hens.— First  pnze, 
£3.  to  G.  H.  Roberts,  Penwortham,  Preston ;  second  of  £2.  to 
J.  Hinton,  Hinton,  Bath;  third  of  £1,  to  R.  W.  Boyle,  Gkdtrim- 
house.  Bray,  Ireland.  Biffhh  commended :  J.  K.  Fowler,  Pre- 
bendal  Farms,  Aylesbury.    Commended:  J.  C.  Cooper. 

Bbahha  Pootba  (Light).— Cock  and  two  hens.— First  prize, 
£3,  to  J.  Pares,  Postford-nouse,  Guildford;  second  of  £2,  to  J. 
Pares;  third  of  £1,  to  K.  Sheerman.  C?helmsford.  Comw^ended : 
Mrs.  £astan,  Ovington  Down,  Hampshire. 

Gams  (White  and  Piles).— CJock  and  one  hen.— First  prize, 
£3.  to  the  Rev.  G.  8.  Cruwys.  Cruwys  Morchard-oourt,  Tiver- 
ton, Devon ;  second  of  £1  lOe.,  to  Miss  Selina  H.  Northcote, 
Upton  Pynes.  Exeter ;  third  of  10s.,  to  8.  Matthews,  Stow- 
ihirkot,  Suffolk.  ^  ^  ^        »     ^    ^ 

Game  (Blacks  and  Brassy-winged,  except  Greys).— Cock 
and  one  hen.— First  prize,  £8,  to  C.  Bulpin,  Riverside, 
Bridgwater.  Somerset;  second  of  £1  10s..  to  the  Rev.  G.  S. 
CJruwys;  third  of  10a..  to  R.  Limbriok,  KenUworth. 

Gaici  (Black-breasted  and  other  Reds).— Cook  and  hen.— 
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Firat  prize,  £3,  to  S.  Matthewd,  Btowmarket;  second  of 
£1  10b.,  to  H.  £ertrftm,  Gonre,  Cbale,  Idle  of  Wight.  Hants; 
third  of  lOe.,  to  G.  Hanks,  Quobwell  Farm,  Malmsboxy. 
Mighty  commended:  W.  Stratton,  Ropley,  Alresford.  Com- 
mended:  A.  ElUng.  Satton  F^n-a,  Warminster ;  W.  H.  Btagg, 
NetheravoD,  Pewsey ;  T.  L.  Mills,  Orcheston,  St.  Marj', 

Gaits  (Duclovin^  and  other  Greys  and  Bluee)  .—Cock  and 
ono  hen.— First  prize,  £3,  to  the  Rov.  G.  S.  Ora.wj% ;  second 
of  £1  10fl.»  to  S.  Matthews ;  third  of  1(^.,  to  8.  Dupe,  Ever- 
Creech.  Bath.  Commanded:  E.  Olding,  Batfini  Amet^bury; 
Mrs.  W.  Long.  Amesbnry. 

Haubvbo  (eolden-pencCled). — Cock  and  two  hens.— Pint 
prize,  £3,  to  F.  Rttis,  jun.,  Newport-house,  Isle  of  Wight; 
second  of  £1  lOs.,  to  H.  Beldon,  Yoitetock,  Bingley ;  third  of 
lOs.,  to  B.  Mills,  Wcston-lodge ;  Matmamead,  Plymouth. 
Commended:  C.  Edwards,  The  Grove,  Wrington. 

Hjlicbubo  CSilver-pcncillod).— Cock  and  two  hens.— First 
prize,  £3,  to  H.  Beldon.  Yoitatock,  Bingley,  Yorkshire;  se- 
cond of  £l  10s.,  to  the  Vicountcss  Holmesdale;  third  of  lOs., 
J.  Holland,  Chesnut-walk,  Worcester.  Commended:  E.  J. 
Win  afield,  Stratford,  Addiiigton- place,  Maidstone. 

Hambdbq  (Golden- spangled). —Cock  and  two  hens.— First 
prize,  £3,  to  I.  Davies,  BuU-street,  Harhome,  Birmingham; 
second  of  £1  lOs.,  to  J.  Walker,  Hayapark,  Knar^boroiigh ; 
third  of  lOs.,  to  A.  K.  Wood,  Bumeside,  Kendal. 

Haubcbo  (Silver* spangled). — Cock  and  two  hens.— First 
prize,  £3,  to  A.  K.  Wood;  second  of  £1  lOa.,  to  H.  Beldon; 
third  of  10s.,  to  J.  Skinner,  Maindee,  Newport,  Mon in -nth. 
Sighty  commended  ?  J.  Walker.  Com  mended  •  Airs.  Pett  a  t ,  .\she 
Bectory,  Overton. 

Polish  Fowl  (Blaok»  with  white  crests).— Cock  and  two 
hens.— First  prise,  £3,  to  T.  Panton  Edwards ;  second  of  £1, 
to  T.  Panton  Edwards. 

Polish  Fowl  (Golden\— Cook  and  two  hens.— First  prize, 
£3,  to  H.  Beldon ;  second  of  £1,  to  Mrs.  Pettat.  Highly  com- 
inended:  Mrs.  Pettat. 

Polish  Fowl  (Silver).— Cock  and  two  hens.— First  prize, 
£3,  to  H.  Beldon ;  second  of  £1,  to  J.  Hinton. 

Malay  Fowl.— Cock  and  two  hens.— First  prize,  £3,  to 
James  C.  Cooper,  Cooper-hill,  Limerick;  second  of  £1,  to  the 
Rev.  A.  G.  Brooke,  Ruyton  XI.  Towns,  Salop.  HigMjf  com- 
mended:  The  Rev.  G.  Hustler,  Stillingfleet  Vicarage.  York. 

MiKOBCA  Fowl.— Cock  and  two  hens.— First  prize,  £3,  to 
H.  Leworthy,  St.  John's  Cottage,  Newport,  Barnstaple; 
second  of  £1,  to  R.  0.  Foster,  Freshford,  Bath.  Higklg  com- 
manded :  Miss  Selina  H.  Northoote. 

CsBVB  C(BUK  Fowl.— Cock  and  two  hens.— First  prize,  £3, 
.to  C.  Cooper ;  second  of  £1,  to  The  National  Poultry  Company 
(Limited),  Bromley,  8.E.,  Kent. 

Ahy  Othbb  Distivct  Vabibtt.— Cock  and  two  hens.- 
First  prize.  £3,  to  The  National  Poultry  Company ;  second  of 
£1  lOs..  to  H.  Beldon ;  third  of  IDs.,  to  P.  P.  Cother,  Salis- 
bory.  Highly  commended :  J.  C.  Cooper;  C.  Coles.  Fareham ; 
B.  w.  Zurhorst,  Dublin;  R.  H.  Nicholas;  The  National 
Ponltiy  Company.  Commended :  Miss  Selina  H.  Northcote ; 
B.  Pigeon. 

CLASSES  FOR  SINGLE  COCKS. 

B»Airi8H.— First  prize.  £2.  to  the  Viscountess  Holmesdale ; 
second  of  £1.  to  £.  Jones,  10,  Berkeley-plaoe,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
MiaUjf  e<nnmended:  H.  Beldon. 

DoBKXjro.— First  prize,  £2,  S.  Lang,  jun.,  Gratwicke  Hall, 
Barrow  Gumev,  Somerset ;  second  of  £1.  to  W.  R.  Peacev. 
Cholworth.  Tetbury.  Commended:  C.  Hargreaves,  Arborfield 
Hall,  Reading. 

'CocHur  Cbiita.- First  prize,  £2,  to  G.  Manning,  Chapel 
House,  Springfield,  Essex ;  second  of  £1,  to  C.  Jennison. 
Highly  commended :  J.  K.  Fowler. 

Bbakxa  Pootba.— First  prize,  £2,  to  the  Rev.  J.  Ellis, 
Bracknell,  Berks ;  second  of  £1,  to  R.  W.  Boyle.  Highly  com- 
mended :  J.  H.  Fowler ;  E.  Pigeon.  Commended :  Mrs.  C.  Har- 
greaves. 

Gaxb.— First  prize,  £2,  to  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwys :  second 
of  £1,  to  H.  Bertram.  Highly  commended:  Q.  S.  Bainsbury, 
Hadley,  Devizes. 

Hahbvbo.— First  prize,  £2,  to  H.  Beldon;  second  of  £1, 
to  B.  J.  Wingfleld,  Stratford,  Maidstone. 

PoLisii,— Fii'ot  prize,  £2,  to  H.  Btlduii;  *cLond  of  £1|  to 
J.  Hinton. 

Ajtt  oiHBB  DiSTiircT  Vabibtt. — First  prize,  £8,  to  B. 
Pigeon;   second  of   £1,  to  The  National  Poultry  Company 

Baittaics  'Gk)ld-lae©d).— Cock  and  two  hens.— Firrt  prize, 
£2,  to  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwj's. 

BA:yti,3is  (Silver -laced). — Cock  and  two  hens. — First  prize, 
£2,  to  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Cniwys;  second  of  £1.  to  Jdrs.  Pettat. 
Highly  commended :  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Robert  Ashton, 
Mottram.  Cheshire. 

Baxxams  I  White  or  Black) — Cock  and  two  hens.- First 
prize,  £2,  to  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Cruwj's;  second  of  £l,  to  B. 
Cambridge,  Bristol.  Highly  commended:  The  Rov.  Q.  8, 
OrawTS ;  T.  Davies,  Newport,  Commended :  F,  Plttis,  Jan.. 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Baktams  (Game).— Cook  and  two  hens.- First  prize,  £2,  to 
R.  Tate,  Leeds;  second  of  £1,  to  Mrs.  Pettat.  Highly  eom- 
*■  S,  fWIer,  and  J.  9kiim«r,  Maiudeob 


BAirvAic  OocK  ov  unr  TAiiifT.— nnt  priM*  M%t 

Tate;  aeoond  of  £1,  to G.  Manning,  Bpringfield, EaMS. 
mended :  T.  Davies. 

Ducks  (White  i.ylesbury).— Drake  and  two  dncka.- 
prize,  £S.  to  Mrs.  M.  Seainona,  HarCwell*  Aylasbory;  s 
of£l,  to  J.  Skinner. 

DcoKS  (Rouen).— Drake  and  two  ducks.— First  priz 
to  J.  E.  Rawlence,  Salisbury;  second  of  £1,  to  J.  K.  F< 
Highly  commended :  J.  0.  Oooper :  G.  Hanks,  QoobweU  1 
MaUnesbuiy ;  and  C.  Edwards,  Wrington. 

Ducks  (any  other  variety). — Drake  and  two  ducks.- 
prize,  £2.  to  T.  H.  D.  Bayly,  Bedfordshire ;  second  of 
T.  C.  Harrison,  Hull.  Coeemended:  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hajne, 
ington,  Dorchester. 

Obbsb  (Gander  and  goose). — First  prize,  £2,  to  Mi 
Seamons ;  second  of  £1,  to  J.  0.  Cooper.  Highly  eommt 
J.  C.  Cooper.  J.  K.  Fowler,  and  Mrs.  M.  Seamons.  OtmsM 
Mrs.  Eastan,  Hampshire. 

TuBXBTS.— Cook  and  hen.— First  mdze,  £2,  to  J.  C.  Co 
second  of  £1,  to  S.  Lang,  junr.,  Barrow  Gnmey.  J 
commended :  Miss  Julia  MUward,  and  Capt.  K.  P.  Wi 
Basingstoke. 

GriKXA  Fowls.- Cock  and  two  hens.— First  prize,  i 
T.  C.  Harrison.  Hull ;  second  of  £1,  to  Miss  Selina  H.  ^ 
cote.    Commended :  Oapt.  H.  Adney  and  Mr.  C.  Edward 

PIGEONS. 
JuDOBS.— W.  B.  Tegotmeier,  Muswell  Hill. 
Harrison  Weir,  Peckhami. 

CABBniBS  (Any  colour).— Cook  and  hen.— First  pris 
10s..  to  R.  Pulton,  Deptford;  second  of  ISa.,  to  A.  C 
Taunton.    Commended :  C.  Bulpin,  River  Side,  Bridgewt 

Tuhblbbs  (Almond). — Cock  and  hen. — First  prise,  £1 
to  R.  Fulton ;  second  of  16s.,  to  R.  Fulton. 

Tumhlbbs  (Any  other  variety).— Cock  and  hen.)— 
prize.  £1,  to  R.  Fulton ;  second  of  15s.,  to  H.  Yardley, 
mingnam. 

PocTBBS.— Cook  and  hen.— First  prize,  £1 10a.,  to  R, 
ton ;  second  of  16s.,  to  C.  Bulpin. 

BuHTs.— Cook  and  Hen.— First  prize,  £1,  to  E.  Pij 
Lympstone ;  second  of  10s.,  to  the  National  Poultry  Com 
(limited). 

jAcoanrss. — Cock  and  hen. — Firat  prize,  £1,  not  arm 
second  of  10s.,  to  C.  Bulpin. 

Fahtails.— Cock  and  hen.— First  prize,  £1,  to  C.  Bu 
second  of  lOs.,  to  H.  Yardley. 

Owls.- Cook  and  hen.— First  prise,  £1,  to  St.  John  G< 
try,  Wimbome ;  second  of  10s.,  to  E.  Pigeon. 

Tbuxpbtbbs. — Cock  and  hen. — First  prize,  £1,  toC.  Bo 
second  of  lOs.,  to  F.  Key,  Beverley. 

Babbbs. — Cock  and  hen.— First  prize,  £1,  to  H.  Yar« 
second  of  10s.,  to  H.  Yardley.    Commended :  S.  Pigeon. 

TuBBiTS. — Cock  and  hen.— First  prize,  £1,  to  C  Bo 
second  of  lOs.,  to  H.  Yardley. 

Dbaoooks.— Cock  and  hen.— First  prize,  £1,  tO  C.  Bn 
second  of  10s.,  to  H.  Yardley.  Commended :  E.  Pigeo] 
H.  Yardley. 

Abchawgbls.— Cock  and  hen.— First  prize,  £1,  to  C. 
bum,  Thurton*s  Coal  Wharf,  Galls,  Leeds ;  second  of  10 
H.  Yardley. 

Maopibs.— Cock  or  hen.— First  prize,  £1,  to  A.  0 
second  of  10s.,  to  H.  Yardley.    Qmmended :  C.  Bi^in. 

AjrrwBBPS.— Cock  and  hen.— First  prize,  £1,  to  H.  Ysi! 
second  of  10s.,  to  C.  Cowbum.  Comniended :  H.  YardM 
C.  Cowbum.  J 

Ajtt  OTHBB  New  ob  Dismrcr  Vabibtt.— Oook  and! 

First  prize,  £1,  to  F.  Broemel,  Lewisham ;  second  of  1 

H.  Yardley.  ^ 

DOGS. 

BLOODHOUNDS. 

FriMC  withheld. 

FOXHOUNDS.  I 

Stallion  hounds,  not  less  than  two-season  hunters^l 
of  £6  to  C.  B.  Jarrett.  Bathampton  House,  Esytesbur^ 

Unentered  dog  hounds.— Pnse  of  £3  to  C.  B.  Jarretl 

Unentered  bitch  hounds.— Prize  of  £3  to  0.  B.  Jarri 
HARRIERS. 

Stallion  hounds,  not  less  than  two  season  hunters^ 
of  £3  to  8.  Pitman,  Manor  House,  Taxmton.  ; 

Brood  bitches,  having  reared  a  litter  of  puppies  iiu 
Prize  of  £3  to  S.  Pitman. 

BxAGLBs.— Stallion  hounds,  not  lees  than  two-sesi 
ters.— Prize  of  £2  to  E.  Lywood,  Middle  Week,  Andoi 

GBBTHOuirns.— Dogs.— Prize  of  £6  to  W.  Long,  Am 

GBBTHouvns.—Bitohes.— Prize  of  £3  to  W.  Long 
mended:  W.  R.  Shittler,  Bishopstone. 

Labob-sizbd  Ponmnw.— Dogs.— Prlseof  £2  to  W.  K 
Fulham-road,  Brompton.  Commended:  F.  T.  IK 
Broadwinsor,  Dorset;  and  R.  B.  Cater,  Bath. 

LABei-nzBD  PonwBBs.— Bitches.— Prize  of  £2  to! 
strong,  Maiden  Bradley,  Wilts.  . 

SMALL-sizBn  Poorrsas.— Bitehea.-<-PriBe  of  £2  to  I 
Ume,  Bolbridig*. 
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MllM.  w«igfat.— 
^  sbniy,  Wilts.  Cammmtiti: 
1 8ir  Arthur  Obichoster,  Bart., 


lamao  8iffm.~BitciiM  exoeediBg  S6  Ibt.  weight.— 

ftuMBn  Sxrms.— Dogs  not  exoeeding  60 lbs.  weight. 
-fatdQUiW.  Stagg,  Netherhayen.  Wilto. 

bm-cnB  BmBM.  — Bitches  not  exceeding  Mlbs. 
■^^-PueoTA  to  J.  A.  Hsndy. 

ImiTin.— Dogs  or  bitches.— First  prize,  £i,  to  J. 
Imji&bory;  second  of  £1.  to  F.  Mills,  Orcheston  St. 
Irr.wlto.  Ommemthd:  A.  J.  Adams,  Deronport:  and  F. 
IMr,  Miidta  Bxadtoy,  WUts. 

uniii  ^AXXiLS.— 'Dogs  or  bitches.— First  prize,  £1  IQa., 
siaesad  of  Ite.,  to  Lord  Anindell,  Wardoor  Caatle,  Wilts. 

Iim  8fi5iiu,  of  any  other  breed  used  fbr  sporting  pur- 
pm-DogB  or  bitchea.— First  prise,  £1 10s.,  to  D.  Stevens, 
ftUiT;  HosDd  of  15s.,   to  H.  Spaokman,  Bloomfield 

ina  ^iniis,  of  any  other  breed  used  for  sporting  par- 
Fii-DKBortaitches. — First  prize,  £1 10s.,  and  second  of 
ifc,  »C.  foQlkn,  North  Heath,  Newbory. 

luani-Dogs  or  bitdies.— First  prize,  £1  10s.,  to  E. 
ftk&,  Honsod-terraoe,  HoUand-roao,  Kensington ;  second 
tf  lii.  to  B.  Uttlehales,  Badcshaw  House,  Sherborne.  Cbai- 
hM  I.  ICichoUs. 

smr  Dosa.— Dogs  or  bitches.— First  prize,  £1  10s.,  to 
».  W^wond  prise  to  S.  Lang,  jun.,  Gratwick  Hall,  Bar- 

loi  ntsxut.— Dogs  or  bitches.— First  prize,  £1,  to  0. 
■tiB^rdB,Iehtfleld;  Whitchurch,  Salop;  second  of  Ite., 
tllkmlej.  Coronatian-road,  Bristol. 

Stti  in  Tajt  TBanixBs.— Dogs  or  bitches.— First  prize, 
Aaf.  H.  Woodcodc,  Fugglestone;  second  of  Ite.,  to  B. 
9^  &U#«w7b.  Nwholls. 

swQ-iiiiiD  TxRKixss.— Dogs  or  bitches.— First  prize, 
f  i)lrs.f.  Pain,  Ugford;  second  ef  16s.,  to  E.  NichoUs. 
^maiii:  F.  BTLord,  Sahsboiy. 

Jps  OS  WiBB-HAXBxo  TxixiBBS.— Dogs  or  bltches.— 
pyrae,  £1,  to  E.  NichoUs ;  second  of  Us.,  to  Capt.  G.  P. 
■tttote,  Horaley  Park,  Winchester. 

tai  tmoia.— Dogs  or  bitches.— First  prise,  £1,  to  Mrs, 
^^jieeond  of  16s.,  to  Mrs.  M.  B.  Dear,  Ivy  Cottage, 


yaTmrns.— Dogs  or  bitches.— Fhrst  prize,  £1,  to  W.  J, 
wQD.Tbe  Langieya,  SeUy  Oak,  Birmingham;  second  of 
£,*  Ma  Psia.  Commmtdsd:  Capt.  OTP.  Heathcote,  S. 
'*te,«adCbpt.  H.  Adncy,  Remberton,  CoUompton. 

tos  Cxutzs  Stasixu.— Dogs  or  bitches.— llie  prise  of 

WHEAT  AND  BARLEY. 
Jy  w  Whiat,  grown  in  WUtshire,  or  within  20  miles  of 
f"wj,  in  1985,  by  the  exhibitor.— The  prize  of  £6  to  W. 
*«Bitt,Chilmark  (Nursery),  1866. 
J««  e»  Bailbt.— The  prize  of  £5  to  J.  Marsh,  Stratford 
gftoa  Awtraaa).  Mlfklg  eomm^iuM:  J.  Marah,  W.  F. 
'gttcaevalier),  and  B.  0.  Pinckn^,  Berwick  St.  James 

HONITON     LACE. 
Jmom.- Mr.  Hudson. 
•Jj***  SniGS.  each  swig  of  a  different  flower  or  flruit.— 
g|P»»  ft,  Mrs.  B.  Bi^ord,  exhibitor.  Miss  Marryat, 
n^;  exte  prizes  of  £1  each  to  workers,  M.  Bartlett  and 
<g^i  isoond  of  £2,  Mrs.  Scadding,  exhibitor.  Miss 

J°B«BOiL  adapted  either  for  shawls,  veils,  collars,  or 
JJJ*;*fc«r  m  fmts,  flowers,  or  leaves,  or  the  same  broken 


^n^ 


r  srabesqnea.— First  prise,  £4,  Mrs.  Hutohings, 


■^Ififis  Marryat.  designer. 
ajy^yMiOfgood  workmanship  and  design,  enriched  with 
[^"•■i,  baves,  or  insects.— First  prize,  £3,  Mrs.  0. 
^Qa.  tcfalbitor,  M.  Hayman,  designer ;  extra  prises  of 
^gfyygfcgs.  A.  Churchill,  J.  Munday,  and  F.  Hnssey ; 
^■«  A  to  Mrs.  Scadding,  exhibitor,  Miss  Floud,  de- 

r^unxsacKixy,  of  good  woikmanship,  Ibrm,  and 
l^S*^  iithar  in  flowers,  firoits,  leaves,  or  insects, 
,^«"i8^  after  nature.— First  prize,   £3,   Mrs.   0. 
B^j^smbitflT,  Miss  Marryat,  designer;  extra  prizes  of 
E^»  werkers,  Susan  French,  £Uen  Wood,  and  Lucy 
^toiiA,  Mrs.  Hutchins,  exhibitor.  Miss  Marryat^ 


L«x»  Slxxtss,  of  good  form  and  design,  and  with 
"JVfrait,  leaves,  or  inaocts.— First  prize,  £8,  the 
Fg^stnn,  exhibitor  and  designer;  extra  nrise  of 
■mWesyake,  as  worker;  second  of £2,  Mrs.  0. 
^ambitor,  niaee  of  Lady  Trevelyan,  designer;  ex- 
*l<i  to woriMT,  SelinaHoare. 
^~^  MM9  Bmrm  TanonvoB  vox  a  Last's  Daxss, 
•oship,  fljxm,  and  design,  enriched  with  fimit^ 
W  «  taaeols.— First  prteo,  £S,  the  late  Lady 
I  cnlbUor,  Miss  PatUson,  designeri  extra  pcfze 


or£l  to  woricer,  Louisa  Salteriy ;  laoond  of  £1,  Mrs*  Hslob- 
lags,  nchibitor.  Miss  Manyat,  desilgner  j  extn  prisa  of  4)3  to 
Mrs.  E.  Badfbrd,  exhibitor,  Miss  Marryat,  designer. 

THE  IMPLEMENT  TRIALS. 

The  first  implements  that  got  to  work  in  tlie  field  were 
the  steam  ploughs.  These  moved  out  on  Monday  and 
set  down  ready  for  Tuesday,  in  a  piece  of  seed  land,  with 
a  thin  staple,  and  a  fearftillj  hard  steely  subsoil  of  chalk. 
There  was  no  getting  in,  and  when  in  no  keeping  in.  No 
one,  who  was  present  in  1857,  oould  help  eomparing  the 
two  occasions — that,  with  the  steam  problem  still  to  be 
solved,  all  life,  earnestness,  and  speculation,  fired  by  the  zeal 
of  John  Fowler,  the  perlinacitv  of  Boydell,  the  pluck  of  Col- 
linson  Hall,  and  the  energy  of  many  more,  with  the  leaders 
of  agricultural  progress  m  looking  on,  and  crowding  in  to 
bear  a  part  wherever  help  and  sympathy  were  wanted*- 
and  this,  when  the  solved  problem,  having  cost  the  li?es 
of  some  and  the  property  of  many,  is  exposed  to  view  in 
a  very  nearly  empty  field.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Tuesday  was  not  favourable,  but  the  result  was  nearly  the 
same  on  the  morrow  following,  when  the  sky  was  pro- 
pitious. At  present,  however,  there  are  some  obstacles  in 
the  way  which  must  be  removed,  and  where  the  farmers 
are  not  actual  losers  by  the  cattle  plague,  they  are  appre- 
hensively sympathetic  with  those  who  are,  and  not  to  be 
drawn  into  unusual  expenditure.  They  are  looking  for 
an  apparatus  at  less  cost  than  those  now  offered,  and,  by 
reason  of  the  reticeoce  of  men  already  employing  steam 
in  tillage,  respecting  its  results  as  revealed  oy  the  bushel, 
are  nncertain  of  its  effects.  Whether  the  Commission 
about  to  be  organised  by  the  Royal  Society  and  sent  oat 
to  inquire  into  results  will  be  able,  by  a  conclusively 
favourable  report,  to  stimulate  the  three  or  four  hundred- 
acre  fiumers  to  avail  themselves  of  steam,  and  exhibit  its 
availability  on  light  as  well  as  heavy  land,  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Fowler  and  Co.,  of  Leeds,  worked  their  small  set  of 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  single  cylinder  eight-horse  en- 
gine, with  clip-drum  under  the  boUer,  a  travelling  anchor- 
age, a  balance  three-furrow  plough,  and  a  cultivator.  The 
land  was  not  favourable  for  ploughing,  but  some  fiiirish 
work  was  done  with  a  6-feet-broad  cultivator,  which  ran 
at  a  great  pace.  Speed  and  width  of  implement  will  soon 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  have  stood  m  the  way  nf  the 
use  of  steam-power  on  light  soils.  The  machinest  will 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  sending  out  tackle  capable 
of  breaking-np  20  or  80  acres  of  light  knd  in  a-day, 
and  of  conducting  all  the  necessary  operations.  Fowler 
first  essayed  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  strong 
lands  I  this  done,  the  rest  follows  as  matter  of  course, 
and  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  all  the 
chief  houses  embarked  in  such  a  branch  of  business.  The 
work  done  bv  Fowler's  plough  on  Wednesday,  in  turning 
a  furrow  on  land  that  had  been  cleared  of  a  clover  crop 
the  day  previous  by  the  competing  mowers,  was  far  better 
than  his  performance  on  Tuesday,  and  excited  a  deal  more 
approval. 

The  apparatus  of  Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Howard  consisted 
of  the  stationary  windlass  driven  by  a  double  cylinder  ten- 
horse  engine,  the  compensating  blocks  for  tightening  the 
outgoing  rope,  and  the  new  patent  slings  which  enable  the 
implement  to  be  stopped  and  started  again  at  the  furrow 
ends  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time.  In  this  case  a 
wronght-iron  tube  takes  the  place  of  the  chain,  anchored 
at  both  ends  along  the  headland,  as  used  formerly.  The 
three-furrow  plough  made  a  bit  of  superb  work;  indeed  we 
never  saw  better  by  steam,  and  the  two-way  cultivator  broka 
up  the  land  very  steadily  and  thoroughly.  In  connexion 
with  this  implement,  it  must  be  observed  that  a  ridging 
body  accompanied  by  a  subsoiling  tine  is  used  for  trenching 
up  the  land  before  winter. 
I     The  third  set  oi  tackl«  ahewn  in  Miration  was  that  of 
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MesBTS.  Tasker^  of  AsdoTer.  They  made  tolerably  good 
work  with  a  Fowler  plough  fitted  with  digging  breasts. 
This  was  driven  by  a  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth's  double- 
cylinder  12-hor8e  power  engine ;  the  windlass,  a  stationary 
one,  consisting  of  two  winding  drums  with  a  central 
driving  sheave,  and  a  mechanism  so  contrived  that  while 
the  engine  is  running  at  full  speed  the  motion  of  the 
sheave  can  be  checked  or  reversed.  It  possesses  the 
further  advantage  of  stopping  of  its  own  accord  when  the 
imdement  comes  in  contact  with  a  rock  or  a  root. 

The  horse-ploughs  made  some  good  work  on  Tuesday, 
the  more  particularly  Howards'  and  Ransomes*.  Farris  of 
Exeter  and  Ball  of  Northampton  were  working,  but  with 
less  merit,  together  with  Eddy  of  Exeter,  who  showed  a 
pulverizing  double-action  tnmwrest  or  one-way  plough. 
It  inverted  the  surface  with  a  shallow  furrow,  upon  which 
it  threw  one  deeper,  turned  up  by  a  second  share.  The 
seed-bed  thus  made  is  very  good,  though  it  would  seem 
advisable  to  procure  the  same  effect  rather  by  steam  than 
by  horse  power.  This  plough  would  be  wholly  inad- 
missible were  the  land  full  of  couch-grass.  Ransome's  deep- 
culture  plough,  which  created  a  good  deal  of  sensation 
during  the  last  plough  trials  of  the  Royal,  also  got  to  work. 

The  mowing  machines,  during  the  rain  of  Tuesday, 
drew  but  a  small  company,  though  the  area  of  grass-land 
that  falls  to  hay  this  year  must  necessarily  be  extensive. 
The  loss  in  cattle  and  the  failure  to  supply  the  place 
by  sheep  will  oblige  men  to  mow  what  they  cannot 
graze,  and  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  despondent  to 
break  up.  The  orders  have  been  very  extensive,  and  all 
the  principal  makers  have  more  than  they  can  do  to  supply 
so  unusual  a  demand. 

The  mowers  were  put  in  operation  on  a  piece  of  mixed 
clover,  where  there  were  about  18  cwt.  or  20  cwt.  an  acre, 
on  Tuesday,  and  on  some  meadow-grass  on  Wednesday. 
The  surface  of  the  former  was  smooth,  and  offered  every 
advantage  to  the  exhibitors,  who  went  in  and  soon  made  a 
finish  of  the  little  plots  allotted  to  them.  Duriug  the  two 
trials  Wood  of  London,  Homsby  of  Grantham,  Samuel - 
son  of  Banbury,  Pickslcy  and  Sims  of  Manchester,  Bamlet 
of  Thirsk,  Brigham  and  Bickerton  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
and  Barber  Of  LiverpiM)!,  put  their  mowers  through  their 
paces  apparently  to  their  own  entire  satisfaction,  save  in 
two  eases.  Not  being  properly  provided  for  the  work,  as 
using  reaping  instead  of  mowing  knives,  or  something  of 
that  sort  Picksley  and  Sims  and  Brigham  and  Co.  failed 
to  work  well :  the  rest  cut  splendidly.  Wood's  Plymouth 
prise  machine  taking  the  lead  in  point  of  quality,  closely 
followed  by  Homsby.  In  fact,  it  was  the  Plymouth 
award  over  again  of  Wood  first  and  Homsby  second,  while 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  outside  model  of  many  of 
the  mowers  is  becoming  a  mere  copy  of  Wood's  notion, 
in  itself  a  pretty  good  testimonial.  Bamlett,  Barber,  and 
Samuelson  ranked  next,  in  the  order  their  names  are  given. 

On  Wednesday  sixteen  reapers  were  moved  out  to  mow 
eleven  acres  of  Ught-standiug  rye,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously set  out  by  the  Beverley  Company's  propelled 
machine.  They  soon  walked  through  the  plots  assigned 
to  them ;  for  there  was  nothing  save  the  absence  of  stuff 
to  prove  an  impediment  to  any  one  of  them.  The  attendance 
was  much  larger  than  on  the  day  previous,  the  weaUier  being 
fine,  and  the  crop  was  in  good  order  for  the  knives. 
Still  here,  as  everywhere  else  throughout  these  field- 
operations,  there  was  lacking  the  spirit  and  excitement  and 
inquiry  that  always  characterise  one  of  the  Royal-prize 
competitive  triab,  fiiulty  though  they  may  be.  It  is  said 
that  the  prize-system  is  not  needed  in  other  branches  of 
industry ;  that  the  woollen  and  cotton  trades  require  no 
artificial  stimulus.  We  do  not  deny  that  those,  and  other 
branchesof  trade  have  flourished  without  a  prize-system,  but 
we  may  use  the  argument  of  Mr.  Lowe  in  reference  to  re- 
presentation which,  he  said,  however  faulty  it  might  appear, 


considered  abafaractedly ,  mntt  be  correct  in  fsct,  beeanie  iti 
resiUts  were  so  good.  So  has  the  prize-system  done  good 
service. 

But  to  return  to  the  refers :  Messrs.  Homsby  showed 
their  three  machines — the  self-delivery  machine,  the  semi- 
manual,  and  tiie  two-horse  back-delivery  machine.    The 
former,  which  received  the  first  prize  at  Plymouth,  de- 
livers in  swathe  at  one  side.    This  is  effected  by  three 
endless  chains  set  with  steel  forks,  travelling  on  aslantioj^ 
platform,  at  the  end  of  which  are  placed  pulleys  in  a  di- 
agonal position.    The  swathe  was  well  laid  and  dear  of 
the  horse  track,  and  there  is  a  simple  mode  of  adjusting  the 
height  of  cut  by  means  of  a  toothed  quadrant,  and  the 
driving-crank ;    for,    being    globular,    the    moUoa  of 
the  bar  is  singularly  fVee.    Much  has  ktely  been  ssid 
in  favour  of  the  sheafing-machine,  but  the  remarks  to 
be  found  in  the  report  following  the  Plymouth  meeting 
are  very  pertinent :    "  The  comparative  advantage  of  s 
swathe  or  sheaf  delivery  is  a  question  that  will  greatly 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  crop.    Tying  is  easier 
from  a  weil-laid  sheaf;  but  where,  as  in  the  case  of  osta, 
or  barley  with  seeds,  the  crops  reqniring  to  lie  for  some 
time,  the  swathe,  as  delivered  by  such  machine,  certainly 
delivers  the  grain  in  a  preferable  condition  for  drying, 
and  less  likely  to  be  injured  by  rain  than  when  in  sheaf." 
The  performance  was  certainly  very  good,  if  more  in- 
terest  was  created  by  the  semi-manual  machine,  of  which 
the  Royal  report  says :  "  In  districts  where  the  crops 
are,  as  a  mle,  heavy  and  laid,  manual  machines,  sre 
difficult  to  work,  and  self-acting  machines,  as  hitherto 
constructed,  cannot  be  adapted  to  the  variation  of  the 
crop ;  this  combination  of  Homsby's  meets  the  difficulty. 
We  can  only  say  that,  in  the  trials  at  Plymouth,  this 
machine  distanced  all  comptitors,  and  was  very  much 
admired  by  the  public.    It  may  be  best  described  as  a 
combination  of  the   grated  drop-sheaf  delivery  platform 
(Homsby's  own  patent),  with  the  steel-forked  laidlcss 
chains   already   described.    The    workman    pressing   s 
treadle  raises  the  grated  platform  to  receive  the  com ; 
when  sufficient  is  cut  he  allows  the  pktform  to  drop ;  the 
endless  chains  travelling  in  an  oblique  direction  enter 
between  the  slats  of  the  platform,  and  carry  off  the  sheaf 
to  the  side,  whilst  the  man  is  collecting  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  crop.    The  raker  can  regulate  the  size  of  the 
sheaves,  and  does  his  work  with  comparative  ease.    The 
gearing  and  cutting  parts  are  precisely  similar  to  No. 
1901  (swathe)  already  described'^'    One  was  struck  with 
the  leisurely  pace  of  the  horses  while  doing  this  work. 
Some  of  the  drivers  put  on  a  great  spurt,  which  could 
not  be  nudntained,  as    though  they  were  anxious  to 
scramble  through,  and  get  off  as  soon  as  possible,  to  avoid 
a  break-down.    The  work  was  exceedingly  well  done,  as 
may  be  said  of  that  effected  by  the  back-delivery  machine 
furnished  with  an  open-slatted  tipping  platform  working 
with  a  hinge. 

Samuelson  did  not  go  into  the  rye  with  the  revolving 
rake,  but  with  a  manual-delivery  prize  "Edipae"  ma- 
chine, which  sheafed  and  cut  the  crop  admirably.  It 
is  a  one-horse  machine,  cut  four  feet  six,  li^t  in 
draught  and  price,  but  well  put  together.  Burrows' 
manual  ddivery  showed  fiiir  work,  and  Barber^s  "  Eagle" 
made  many  friends,  its  lightness  and  quick  action 
standing  it  in  good  stead.  The  finger-bar  adapta  itsell 
well  to  uneven  surfaces,  and  is  well  under  the  command 
of  the  driver,  but  it  is  in  front  of  the  machine,  which  is  not 
in  its  favour.  There  is  a  rack  and  catch  on  the  rising 
lever,  to  hold  the  main  shoe  to  any  desired  angle,  which 
removes  the  sliding  friction  of  the  finger-bar  from  the 
ground  to  the  wheds.  There  was  no  means  of  testing 
the  draught.  Two  light  wdl-accustomed  nags  were  bar 
neased  to  it,  and  walked  away  at  anything  bntagricuHuni 
pace* 
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Brighun  and  Brekerton's  two  machines  delivered 
fcirhr:  one,  the  "  Eiceluor/'  self-delivery ;  the  other  a 
eoailniied  rapiDg  and  movring  machine,  which  seemed  to 
ktre  got  hold  of  the  rieht  knife  at  last.  The  hearings 
vere  in  brass,  and  the  driver's  seat  on  springs.  Bamlet, 
ot  Think,  also  put  a  two-horse  reaper  and  a  combined 
■lakiBe,  weU  and  simply  made,  dehvering  the  sheaf  by 
haid.  The  machine  is  steady  at  work,  and  the  driver 
Mart  to  have  it  well  in  hand.  Another  machine  that 
dbwed  to  advantage  was  that  exhibited  by  the  Beverley 
CoBpany,  and  propelled  by  three  horses.  It  knocked 
iova  a  lot  of  work,  the  cnt  being  eight  full  feet,  and  it 
yd  the  swathe  with  much  regnUrity.  For  wold  and 
hestk  £nina,  that  is  to  sa^,  for  £urms  having  large  areas 
of  even  land,  this  machine  is  particularly  adapted,  and 
it  pnsicsats  the  recommendation  that  the  delivery  of 
mlhe  is  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  as  the  operator 
■sy  denre.  It  is  said  that  by  a  slight  change  in  the 
postion  of  the  wheels,  the  reaper  is  adapted  for  the  small 
bads  of  Essex,  the  machine  travelling  of  course  in  the 
mme  dircetion  as  the  furrows.  The  pace  at  which  the 
braes  go  ia  not  distressing ;  and  as  to  the  numbers,  if  that 
be  not  fully  compensated  by  the  increased  work  done,  it 
Bist  be  rexnembared  that  horses  are  so  employed  just  at 
aUsM  when  there  ia  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  Several 
maoraUeratkMiahaTe  been  made.  A  pitch  chain  has  been 
■bstitated  for  the  belt,  and  this  chain  is  capable  of  being 
iu^taneoiuly  tightened  by  the  eccentric.  The  spindle 
vhick  eonveya  motion  to  the  knife  is  case-hardened  and 
ms  in  steel  boahes.  There  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
tibe  km  cnt  aa  well  as  the  high  can  be  obtained,  and  this 
h  of  impfotance,  as  many  men  still  attach  a  high  value  to 
pae  cover.  Maunder,  of  Otteiy,  Devon,  hands  in  a 
ffnd  list  of  testimonials  from  farmers  who  have  tried  his 
sBfle  maehine,  which  certainly  worked  very  well 
iideed.  It  is  a  single-horse,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
testimooiala  speak  of  its  "  having  cut  fourteen  or  fifteen 
acres  a  day  without  changing."  Young,  of  Ayr,  made 
mae  good  woric  also  with  a  manual-delivery  machine, 
tf  strong  bnild  and  cheap.  Burrows,  formerly  Burrows  and 
h^B*  put  in  a  light  two-horse  machine,  with  five-feet  cut, 
froB  Morchard  Bishop,  Devon,  which  made  a  fair  figure. 
Tie  fioger-bar  and  fingers  are  of  steel.  A  similar  machine 
««  shown  by  Robert  Page,  of  the  same  town.  A  two- 
Wse  back  or  side- delivery  reaper  from  St.  German's, 
CorawaD,  waa  put  in,  and  laid  low  its  quota  of  the  rye- 
otjy  in  fair  s^le.  The  sheaf  collects  itself  on  a  cy- 
lader,  or  eonical  roller,  in  rear  of  the  platform, 
ad  when  in  sufficient  quantity,  tne  rake-man  presses 
»  treadle  with  his  heel,  which  gives  motion  to 
tke  cone  and  delivers  the  sheaf.  A  side-delivery  is 
^  devised  for  the  same  machine,  but  we  did  not  see  it  in 
*wk.  Many  of  these  "  Manuals"  are  combined  machines, 
n  which  there  is  little  to  choose.  They  are  generally 
nbstanttaDy  made,  and  well  put  together. 

From  this  spot  it  was  but  a  walk  of  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  where  the  grass  mowers  were  at  work  on  a  meadow 
boriBg  a  crop  of  about  li  tons  per  acre.  Most  of  the 
■■chmes  there  went  from  the  rye  with  a  single  change  of 
kiife  and  platform.  Running  down  the  centre  of  the 
Wd  was  an  empty  ditch,  grown  over  with  sward,  about 
*fcrt  deep  and  8  feet  wide  at  top,  which  gave  the  ma- 
oMes  some  trouble.  Wood's  prize  mower  performed,  as 
wtsdy  intimated,  fiunonsly,  leaving  a  good  horse- way ; 
ad  the  "Eagle,"  Homsby's,  Bamlet\  and  Young's 
all  went  in,  and  made  very  satisfactory  per- 
,  the  general  voice  being  in  fiivour  of  Wood, 
Horasby,  and  Barber. 

When  the  mowers  had  concluded,  the  hay  tedders  were 
•**»otion.  The  Reading  Iron  Works  produced  a  well- 
■fde  and  cheap  doable-action  splid  crank  axle  machine, 
»M  which  the  work  done  was  creditable.    This  solid  axle 


appears  to  give  great  8trenp:lh  to  the  tedder,  and  the 
arrangements  are  very  simple  and  clever.  Ashby  and 
Jeffery,  of  Stamford,  put  two  machines  in  motion  of  the 
old  construction,  but  somewhat  too  slight  in  make. 
Nicholson's  well-known  and  well-made  tedder  quite  sus- 
tained its  reputation  in  backward  and  forward  action ;  and 
the  Howards,  of  Bedford,  and  Boby,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
were  well  up  to  their  previous  doings  in  this  way,  the 
public  award  going  for  Nicholson  first,  Howard  second, 
and  Boby  third.  It  is  noticeable  that  Burgess  and  Key 
put  nothing  whatever  to  work  at  Salisbury,  although, 
after  the  Plymouth  awards,  one  would  have  thought  this 
house  could  not  now  afibrd  to  hold  off.  It  is  good  to  see 
men  still  keeping  their  places  before  the  public.  There 
were  some  drills  shown  in  work,  and  notably,  Sainty's 
spring  lever,  which  created  a  great  deal  of  sensation  at 
Plymouth.  A  few  horse  hoes  also  got  to  work  in  a  bit  of 
ridged  turnips  left  for  them,  but  little  of  any  importance 
was  done  owing  to  the  rain. 

THE  NOVELTIES  ON  THE  SHOW  GROUND. 

The  novelties  among  the  implement  stands  are  very  few, 
but  the  number  of  steam  engines  at  work  must  beat  the 
Newcastle  display,  for  upwards  of  50  could  be  counted. 
Amongst  these  are  discoverable  some  few  changes  and  im- 
provements in  detail,  such  as  Ingram  and  Phillips,  of 
Fordingbridge,  whose  cylinder-front,  cover,  and  jacket  are 
in  one  casting,  the  only  joints  bdng  the  bottom  and 
jacket-cover;  while  the  arrangement  of  the  safety-valves 
is  novel, an  equilibrium  slide-valve  being  employed.  Woods 
and  Cocksedge,  of  Stowmarket,  created  some  movement 
bv  a  circular  pig  trough,  which  found  a  great  many  pur- 
chasers. This  does  seem  to  provide  that  no  pig  shall  have 
more  than  his  share,  and  shall  get  no  more  than  his  snout 
into  his  plate,  and  the  cells  are  well  contrived.  Messrs. 
Howard  exhibited  a  mould  plough  for  steam  tillage,  and 
a  ridge  harrow  of  wonderful  versatility.  The  harrow 
seems  to  have  no  more  idea  of  bones  and  impossibilities 
of  position  than  a  harlequin.  Holmes  and  Sons  had  a 
novelty,  in  the  adoption  of  a  metal  spring  lever  ts  the 
drill  in  place  of  wooden  lever  with  hinge.  In  this  par- 
ticularj  Hawkes  and  Spencer  have  produced  perhaps 
the  greatest  novelty,  and  one  that  is  really  likely  to 
be  of  use.  In  place  of  the  revolving  barrels  vrith 
cups,  the  drill  they  have  invented  has  a  seed-box,  which 
takes  the  form  at  bottom  of  a  series  of  compartments, 
through  each  of  which  passes  at  right  angles  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  drill  a  chain,  the  links  being  constructed  so  as 
to  bear  with  them  the  seeds,  which  fisll  over  the  little  pul- 
leys carrying  the  chains  into  the  tins.  It  is  clear  that,  aU 
other  things  being  equal,  there  is  an  advantage  in  this  con- 
trivance, for  a  drill  so  furnished  will  deposit  seed  with 
regulari^  whatever  may  be  its  position.  Probably  more 
will  be  heard  of  this  contrivance.  Amongst  the  few 
other  novelties  must  be  classed  a  bit  of  mechanism 
that  has  found  its  way  into  hair-dressers'  apartments, 
but  has  not  yet  obtained  a  footing  where  Messrs.  Tasker, 
of  Andover,  seem  anxious  to  introduce  it  into  the  stable. 
This  is  the  revolving  brush,  which  has  thus  been 
adapted  for  stable  use.  Some  grooms  are  lazy  enough 
alroidy  in  all  conscience,  but  the  contrivance  may  be 
used  here  and  there.  The  pea-sheller  on  Lyons'  stand 
is  a  capital  thing.  It  does  the  work  expeditiously 
and  thoroughly,  and  without  waste,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  a  minute  wringer.  The  first  nip  between  the  rollers 
opens  the  pod,  and  the  peas  slip  out  as  the  shell  is  drawn 
in.  A  peck  of  peas  is  thus  shelled  in  six  or  seven  minutes. 
For  large  estabushments  and  hotels,  it  is  an  admirable 
labour-saving  contrivance,  and  will  meet  with  a  ready 
sale.  Amies  and  Barford  have  further  improved  the 
American  mill,  which  with  spirited  action  they  have 
rescued  from  oblivion  and  failure,  and  placed  in  the  very 
first  rank  amongst  such  machines.    It  is  wonderfiU  the 
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work  it  will  do,  not  only  as  to  qmintity,  but  as  to  yariety. 
In  qnick  succession  it  receiyes  wheat,  maize,  barley,  lin- 
seed}  beans,  and  furnishes  meals  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness.  The  concave  which  encloses  the  cone  is  made, 
by  lerers  commanded  by  a  s^vw,  to  adrance  and  recede 
with  the  greatest  precision  and  ease. 

The  general  management  of  the  Implement  Stands  was 
tery  good,  but  business  as  usual  very  bad ;  and  until  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  comes  back  to  the  prize 
System  there  can  be  no  improvement  in  this  way. 
THE  IMPLEMENT  STANDS. 

Task£R  and  Sons,  Andover. — ^Three  horse  power  portable 
steam  engine,  for  small  occnpati3ns ;  four,  six,  and  eight  horse 

Sower  portable  single  cylinder  ste&m  engines ;  ten  horse  power 
onble  cjlioder  portable  steam  engine ;  single  and  treble  blast 
patent  combined  portable  finishing  and  thrashing  machines,  to 
DC  worked  bv  steam  and  horse  power ;  two  and  fonr  horse 
pHOwer  portable  thrashing  machines ;  twelve  horse  power  trac- 
tion engine :  windlass  for  steam  cnltiTation,  and  wroueht  iron 
cnltivator  for  steam  power;  Hayes's  patent  straw  elevator; 
steam  power  grinding  and  Ainerican  gnst  mills,  also  for  bruis- 
ing and  cnishiiig  baney,  oats,  malt,  rape,  linseed  cake,  and 
Splitting  beans  or  peas;  cha^  catting  machines  for  horse, 
water,  or  steam  power;  screw  lifting  jacks,  in  two  sizes; 
shepherd's  house,  or  portable  granary,  made  of  corrugated  gal- 
vanized iron,  on  a  strong  ci^age ;  iron  one  and  two  wheel 
and  other  ploughs  in  ereat  variety ;  sets  of  trussed  frame, 
drag,  and  tmssea  beam  narrows ;  scarifiers ;  drills  for  general 
purposes ;  fifteen  and  thirteen  coulter  com  drills  without  ma- 
nure; nine  row  small  occupation  aud  turnip  and  manure 
drills ;  broadcast  sowing  machines  for  com,  seed,  and  grass ; 
galvanized  iron  pump,  on  portable  iron  stand ;  parallel  steerage 
ntpandin^  and  one  row  horse  hoes ;  haymaking  and  winnow- 
ing machines ;  barley  homer  and  self  cleaning  com  screens ; 
hand  and  horse  power  chaffcutters ;  galvanized  iron  water  and 
other  troughs,  for  sheep,  hogs,  pigs,  horses,  and  cattle ;  wrought 
iron  sack  narrow  and  sack  holders ;  lawn  mower,  garden  and 
field  rollers,  and  land  pressers ;  com  elevators,  iron  water  and 
liquid  manure  carts  and  garden  chairs,  and  set  of  well  ma- 
chinery for  drawing  water. 

HoRNSBT  AND  SoNS,  Gnuitham. — ^Ei^ht  horse  power  port- 
able steam  engine,  adapted  for  any  descnption  of  agricultural 
or  manu&cturing  work ;  4|  feet  combined  thrashing,  shaking, 
and  finishing  dressing  machine;  swathe  self  ddivery,  new 
semi-manual  side  sheaf  delivery,  and  one  horse  back  delivery 
reapers ;  mowers  and  combined  mowers  and  reapers ;  ten  row 
com  and  seed  drill ;  disc  turnip  cutters  and  pulpers ;  an  assort- 
ment of  the  Champion  ploughs  and  momding  plough;  an 
assortment  of  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  machines,  and 
an  improved  mangle. 

Marshall,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Gainsborough. — Five,  eight, 
and  nine  horse  power  portable  steam  engines;  combined 
thrashing  and  finishing  dressing  machines,  and  circular  saw 
benches. 

The  Reading  Iron  Wobks  (limited),  Beading.— Three, 
six,  and  ei^ht  horse  power  portable  steam  engines ;  lour  horse 
power  horizontal  fixed  engine ;  42  and  64  inch  portable  st«un 

Eower  thrashing  machines ;  portable  thrashing  machine,  with 
orse  gear ;  gnnding  mills  for  horse  and  steam  power ;  double 
and  single  action  solid  crank  axle  hay  machine  (new  imple- 
ment), intended  to  follow  the  mowinr  machine,  to  tum  the 
grass  as  it  is  cut ;  circular  saw  bench ;  horse  rakes ;  grain 
cruahing  and  oilcake  mills ;  horse  gear  for  one  or  two  horses ; 
patent  roller  and  dodcrusher  (new  implement),  light  in 
draught,  and  intended  to  equalize  the  pressure  upon  the  land ; 
chaffcutters  for  hand,  horse,  steam,  or  water  power ;  barley 
homer ;  grass  seed  broadcast  sowing  machine,  and  combined 
sack  cart  and  holder. 

Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.,  lincohi. — Six  and 
eight  horse  power  single  cylinder  portable  steam  engines ;  ten 
norse  power  double  cylinder  steam  traction  engine ;  combined 
portable  double  blast  thrashing  and  complete  finishing  and 
chaff  elevating  machines,  and  portable  straw  elevator. 

HuMFHRiES,  Edward,  rershore.— Seven  horse  power 
pwtaUe  steam  engine,  and  portable  combined  thrashing, 
shaking,  riddling,  barley  hommg,  winnowing,  and  sacking 
machine. 

OiBBONs,  P.  AND  H.  P.,  Wantage,  Berkshire.— four-and- 


a-half  and  seven  horse  power  nortaUe  skeam  eDgines,  tad 
portable  combined  thrashing  maonines. 

Holmes  and  Son,  Norwich. — Seven  horse  power  ^ottalile 
steam  engine ;  combined  portable  thrashing  machine  t  areolar- 
saw  table,  with  36  inch  cast  steel  saw ;  an  assortment  of  com, 
seed,  tumip,  and  manure  drills,  suited  fo>  all  descriptions  of 
land;  Everett's  rotarv  harrow  or  forking  machine;  com 
dressing  machine,  barley  hnmmeller,  and  portable  clover  seed 
sheller. 

Wallzs,  Hast.jm,  and  SmvzNS,  Basi]igi(Dk«.-*-1lBta> 
and-a-half  and  ogfat  horse  power  portable  steam  engines ;  tvo 
and  four  horse  power  portable  Crashing  machines ;  ccRBlaaei 
thrashing  machines;  twenty  feet  ansmlar  delivery  straw  le- 
vator; com  blowing,  winnowing,  ana  dressing  machines;  sadc 
holders ;  oilcake  cmsher ;  spring  hanger  for  suspending  the 
vibrating  parts  of  thrashing  machines ;  a  series  of  one  and 
two  wheel  ploughs,  adapted  for  every  description  of  work ;  a 
varied  assortment  of  drags,  harrows,  and  drills  •  dodcrushcrs 
and  land  pressers ;  com,  tumip,  and  manure  drills ;  horse  hee, 
scarifiers,  machines  for  drilling  holes  in  metals,  garden  seats, 
and  wood  sack  truck. 

Fowls,  Charles,  London. — Mortising,  tenoning,  and 
boring  machines ;  band  sawing  machine ;  **  joinerai*  univeraaf  * 
machine  and  saw  bench,  and  self  acting  circular-saw  bench. 

Riches  and  "Watts,  Norwich.— Eight-horse  power  port- 
able steam-engine,  and  an  assortment  of  the  new  '*  Eureka" 
and  "  American**  grist  mills. 

PioKSLST,  Sims,  and  Co.,  Leigh,  Lancashire. — Three- 
horse  power  vertical  steam-engines ;  horse-power  bone-mills ; 
steam,  horse,  or  water-power  oat,  bean,  and  Indian  eon 
crushers  and  mills ;  an  assortaient  of  chaff-cutters  for  hand 
and  power ;  oilcake  miUs,  turnip-cutters,  pulpers,  and  slicers ; 
two-norse  reapers  (new  implement),  fitted  with  patent  corni- 
gated  steel  knife-bar ;  two-horse  raping  and  mowing  machines; 
one-horse  gear;  a  selection  of  wringing  machines,  garden- 
rollers,  hand  drag-rakes,  pig-troughs,  mrden-chairs  and  tables, 
manure  and  hayforks,  and  cattle-troughs. 

Brown  and  May,  Devizes. — ^Two-and-a-half,  four,  and 
eight-horse  power  portable  steam-engines ;  eight-horse  power 
traction  ennne.  for  ploughing,  thrashing,  and  sawing ;  and  tvo 
combined  thrashing  nuicnines. 

RusTON,  Proctor,  and  Co.,  Lincoln.— Six,  eight,  and 
ten-horse  power  portable  steam-engines ;  improved  thrashing, 
dressing,  and  finishing  machines ;  circular-saw  benches  in  tvo 
sizes ;  improved  flour  mill ;  and  double-delivery  centriibgal 
punip. 

Matnard,  R.,  Whittlesford.— Six-horse  portable  steas- 
en^e;  portable  sifting  chaff  engine,  with  spare  riddle, 
knife-wheel,  and  an  instrament.  for  eiqpeditiously  changing  the 
knife-wheels. 

Ra^vsomes  and  Sims,  Ipswich.  —  Eij^ht-horse  portable 
steam-engine ;  Al  steam  thrashing  machine,  90-gallon  iron 
water  pan ;  light  iron  one-horse,  li^ht  and  heavy  two  andtbree- 
horse  general  purpose»two-whed  iron  and  wood  beam  furrow, 
ridging,  subsoil,  and  hoe  ploughs ;  subsoil,  ridging,  and  potato- 
bodies;  sets  of  trussed  iron  whippletrees,  pomel^eo,  and 
three-jointed  harrows ;  hand  power  mills  for  oeans,  oats,  and 
oilcake;  self-cleaning  a^jnstaUe  rotary  oom  sereen;  bean 
cutter ;  bruising  mill  for  malt,  oats,  linseed,  &o. ;  oikake 
breaker,  tumip  cutters,  root  pulper,  two-horse  gear  fitted  with 
intermediate  motion ;  fourteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty 
inch  lawn  mowers ;  sets  of  pig  and  hog  troughs,  iron  water- 
pans  to  hold  various  quantities,  hand-power  chaff-engines, 
and  patent  steel-teeth  balance  horse-rake. 

Barrows  and  Carmichazl,  Banbury.  —  Biriit-hone 
power  portable  steam-engine;  foil-sized  combined  thrashiag 
and  winnowing  machine;  and  American  grist  mill  onfovr 
wheels. 

BoBET  AND  Co.  (Limited),  linoohi.— Improved  nortaWe 
single  cylinder  steam-engine,  and  portable  combined  treble- 
blast  thrashing,  shaking,  and  dressing  machine. 

Plenty,  Newbury. — ^Eight-horse  power  portable  steam- 
engine,  54-inch  combined  thrashing  and  dr(»sing  machme; 
galvanized  shepherd's  house,  or  portable  granary;  wrought 
iron  water  or  kquid  manure  cart ;  galvanized  iron  riieep  and 
cattle  tronglis  of  various  lengths ;  sets  of  three  Berkshire  har- 
rows, and  broadcast  seed  machine. 

HoLMAN,  London.— Set  of  fisrmflr*s  d^ressing  apparatoi 
(new  implement),  designed  to  become  available  to  growers  of 
oil-producing  seeds ;  powerful  hydraulic  punchiog  Mar,  lifting 
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jMbMdcnk  oC  tariM* touuft, Mi*  of  diffnentUlinillaj 
mki,  tvo-aod-A-hali  and  fear-bone  power  portable  and  fixed 
esMioa  paapiDg  «iginee ;  common,  doable-action,  force  and 
boQM  poBps ;  power&d  farm  fire  engine,  and  4-incb  Britannia 
noa  carriage. 

WxuLDia,  Ipewich.-^ix-horae  portable  steam-engine,  and 
caakaed  com  grinding  mill  and  chaff  cutter. 

▲mr  AJU)  Jufkxt,  Stamford.— Sis-horse  portable  steam- 
ogiae ;  combined  thrashing  and  hnmmelling  machine ;  30-inoh 
iBfond  sUne  griDdingmul ;  one-horse  gear  work  for  driving 
ciiif  flottcrs  or  crashing  mills,  thirteen-iach  three-knife  safety 
ckdreattiiig  nanhine ;  double-action  haymaking  machiues  of 
noam  strea|tha,  balanoe-lever  and  wheel  hand  and  horse- 
nkis,  tvo-kmfe  chafif  cutters  of  various  sizes  for  hand  power, 
&e  root  pulpers,  rotating  and  chain  harrows,  and  patent  steel 
ikieUs  for  protecting  cranks  of  thrashing  machines. 

PiHiTT,  Ba£^aju),  and  Harvet,  Dcvizes.— Thrcc-and-a- 
WWione  power  portable  steam-engine,  one-horse  power  semi- 
|«taMe  vertical  steam-engine,  thjfee-and-a-half-horse  power 
portsUe  combined  thrashing  machine;  soda  water  machine 
(ww  implement),  containing  all  the  parts  usually  made  into 
nedistiact  machines,  vis.,  gasometer,  gas  generator,  pump, 
isd  agitator,  bottling  machine,  and  lying  down  press ;  large- 
snd  portable  chaff  cntter,  and  newly  invented  screw-jack  to 
tttvotoas. 

ispiiws,  Mdkaham. — ^Three-and-a-half-horse  power  port- 
we  steam-engine ;  an  assortment  of  new  chaff  machines,  of 
iiiant  oies,  fitted  with  two  and  three  convex  knives,  to  be 
wrked  by  hone  or  steam  power ;  new  compound  action  mill, 
^^eroy  kind  of  crusnii|g  and  grinding  required  on  the 
n ;  aew  moA  topping  machine  on  iron  frame,  one-horse 
pvvork,  new  horse-rake  with  iron  teeth,  double-action 
MfoakiBg  machine,  double-lever  cheese-press,  cheese  making 
ifpoatas,  improved  curd  mill,  oval  milk  strainer,  and  medium- 
sad  roaad  milk  or  whey  strainer. 

Im6um  ak d  Pmixips,  Fordingbridge.— Eight-horse  power 
Fot^  iteam-en^iue,  and  ten-horse  power  horizontal  steam- 

|m,  Waloe,  and  Co.,  Bristol.— Six-horse  power  port- 
•m  nginfi,  and  ten-horse  power  horizontal  engine. 

F0V1.E&  AND  Co.,  Leeds  and  London. —•  Eight-horse 
F*v  set  of  steam-plooghing  machinery,  with  plough,  anchors, 
Hpftfortos,  and  steal  rope  complete ;  and  a  five  tined  culti- 

Hum^T,  Bonrton. — ^Five-horse  power  portable  steam- 
•^  si^t-horse  power  horizontal  fixed  steam-engine,  five- 
mne  power  ftniahing  thrashing  machine ;  dder  press,  apple 
^t*o  sizes  of  horse  gear  with  three  and  four  feet  horse 
ml,  chaff  cutters  fer  different  lengths,  single  and  double 
««  presses,  one  and  two  wheel  iron  ploughs,  set  of  harrows 
wpaendparpoaes,  wrought  iron  oaltivator,  and  smntma- 

dUM. 

Utohhul,  Newport,  Salop.  —  Six  horse  power  por- 
wn  iteam  ennie,  six  horse  power  traction  en^ne;  six 
MBe  power  treble  blast  portable  finishing,  thrashing,  and 
■ttMgmachine,  levator,  barley  horner,  and  wheat  cicnsner ; 
n^sma,  and  nine  tined  cultivaton ;  ndging  plough,  sets  of 
Mford  and  chain  harrows,  bahmce-ball  horse  rake,  barrow, 
•id  two  farrow  turnip  drills,  a  bundle  of  gapping  drills ;  gmb- 
"'.  J»«se  hoe,  sheep  rack  on  wheels,  sheep  trough,  cow  crib, 
Jiwe  trough,  cheese  press ;  specimens  of  poultry  and  nme 
ten,  ksad  cart  for  fiirm  or  garaen,  and  patent  chain  drill. 

Anns,  Bakiokd,  aud  Co.,  Peterborough.— -Eight  horse 
povtt  poitaUe  steam  engine,  American  grincung  mills  on  high 
iMllow  itands  for  horse  or  steam  power,  line  of  shafting  for 
diniBg  BMcUnery,  two  sizes  of  portable  formers'  steaming  ap- 
IMitss  for  feeding  purposes,  oilcake  mills  for  hand,  horse,  or 
^^>POwer.  An  assortment  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  water- 
■wwag  and  cylinder  garden  roUen  of  various  diameter  and 


mwhag  and  cylinder  garden 
itesglh,sBitaUe  for  parka,  cr 


.  .  _-jMe  for  parka,  cricket  grounds,  new  roads,  fco. ; 
"■*»set of  improved oatfollpipes for  land  drainage. 

Tn  WitT  or  Englaitd  I&joiwmiiino  and  Cokxb  Caw- 
Vit  CoxFANT  (Limited),  Martock.~Two  and  a  half  horse 
JjwpwtaMe  steam  engine,  scutching  machine,  flax  breaking 
■dtsxaeediBg  machines,  eontracton'  dust  and  stone  carts, 
"«J»opain  of  patent  wheels. 

««wi,  E.  a.  AMD  r^  Ipswich.— Eonr  and  seven  horse 
Vi^  portaUa  steiB  angiBee,  oombtned  thrashing  and  dressing 
"IJVM^eoHbiBed  milk  for  crashing  or  braising  linseed,  oats, 
■%«dlMriqriB  diffannt  sites  for  horae  and  steam  poiri^r, 


portable  Amerioan  grkA  and  grinding  mills,  and  oilcake  breakers. 

Gabrktt  and  Sons,  Samundham.— Three  end  eight  horse 
power  portable  steam  engines,  improved  thrashing,  dressing, 
and  finishing  machines;  seed,  manure,  and  light  occupation 
com  drills ;  improved  manure  distributors,  and  improved  single- 
blast  thrashing  and  rough  dressing  machine. 

Atzlino  and  Portba,  Bochester.— Eight  and  ten  horse 
power  locomotiTe  engines  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  set  of 
travelling  rope  porten  for  steam  cultivation. 

TuxTOBD  AND  S0N8,  Bostou. — Ten  horse  power  portable 
steeple  engine  with  two  vertical  cylinden,ten  horse  power  im- 
proved horizontal  portable  steam  en^ne,  three  horse  power 
improved  portable  steam  engine,  combined  treble  blast  thrash- 
ing, shaking,  dressing,  and  finishing  machine.  Patent  straw 
elevator  (new  implement),  which  can  be  attached  to  a  thrash- 
ing machine  ana  made  ready  for  working  in  five  minutes} 
Appold's  improved  centrifugal  pump,  and  a  circular-saw  table. 

Howard,  J.  and  P.,  Bedford.— Pair  of  fourteen  horse 
plougliing  and  traction  engines  for  steam  cultivation ;  set  of 
steam  cultivating  and  nIonghin|^  apparatus;  three  furrow 
double  action  steam  plough ;  combined  steam  ridging  and  sub- 
soil plouich,  set  of  new  steam  harrows,  mole  draining  plough 
for  steam  power ;  Bulstrode's  snatch-block  sling,  an  addition 
to  the  steam  cultivating  apparatus  worked  by  a  stationary 
engine ;  improved  iron  water  cart  for  the  supply  of  enginea 
used  in  steam  cultivation  ;  improved  traction  truck,  to  carry 
5  tons ;  iron  dwarf,  general  purpose,  heavy  iron  swing,  iron 
subsoil,  double  breast  or  ridging,  and  potato  raising  ploughs ; 
dynamometer  or  draught  gauge  for  ploughs ;  ndging  and  sub- 
soil bodies';  turnip  harrow  (new  implement),  to  clean  two 
rows  of  turnips  at  once,  work  dose  up  to  the  growing  plants, 
cut  off  the  weeds,  and  check  the  ravages  of  the  fly ;  sets  of 
patent  flexible  two,  three,  and  four-beam  handled  drag  harrows ; 
wrought  iron  harrow  carriage ;  iron  horse  rakes,  and  double 
action  haymaking  machines. 

SahU£L80N  and  Co.,  Britannia  Works,  Banbury.— Self 
raking  and  one  horse  "  Eclipse**  reaping  machines ;  combined 
reaper  and  mower ;  grass  and  lawn  mowing  machines ;  chaff 
cutten,  and  combined  chaff  cutter  and  corn  bruisers ;  single 
and  double  action  turnip  cutten,  root  pulpen,  and  double 
action  haymaking  machine. 

Baker.  Thomas,  Compton,  Newbury. — Cylindrical  water 
carts,  made  of  wrought  iron,  to  be  drawn  by  horse  or  pony, 
and  portable  liquid  manure  cart  on  wooden  wheels,  which  can 
be  converted  into  a  water  cart 

Coleman  and  Morton,  Chelmsford. — Assorted  five  and 
seven  tined  cultivaton,  for  light  and  heavy  land ;  Hanson's 
potato  digger ;  two  hone  gear  with  intermediate  motion  for 
thrashing,  grinding,  chaff  cutting,  and  similar  purposes ;  water 
cart  with  wrou|fht  iron  body  for  general  use,  but  specially 
adapted  for  service  in  steam  cultivation  ;  self  adjusting  rope 
porter,  and  samples  of  shares  of  different  patterns  and  sixes 
suitable  for  the  cultivaton. 

WiOHTMAN  AND  DsNNiNO,  Chard. — Hayinaking  machines, 
with  and  without  rising  action ;  horse  rake ;  com  and  pulto 
bruisen  for  either  hand  or  power;  apple  mill  and  com 
bruiser ;  sets  of  pony  and  one  or  two  norse  gear,  ploughs 
for  light  and  heavy  land,  root  grater,  horse  hoe,  and  flax- 
breaking  machine  adapted  for  hand  power. 

SiLTESTiB,  London. — An  assortment  of  weighing  ma- 
chines or  scales,  suitable  for  sheep  or  pigs,  dead  or  alive,  hay, 
straw,  or  other  farm  produce ;  an  improved  nose  ring ;  ma- 
chine for  sharpening  hay  knives,  sickles,  brush  hooks,  &c. ; 
combined  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  machine ;  and 
three-motion  26-^llon  chum. 

Dodge,  London. — An  assortment  of  Lidiambber  vulcanized 
machine  band,  hose,  tubing,  suction  hose,  double  texture 
waterproof  coven,  water  buckets,  deckle  straps,  ditching  and 
other  boots,  driving  aprons,  capes,  and  coats. 

Brigham  and  Bickerton,  Berwick-on-Tweed.  —  The 
"  Excelsior  **  s^-delivery  reaping  machine ;  and  the  "  Buckey 
Junior  "  combined  reaping  and  mowing  machine. 

Bryan  CoRCORiiN  and  Co.,  liondou.  —  An  assortment 
of  French  runner  and  bed  null  stones )  smut  or  wheat- 
cleaning  machine ;  case  of  samples  or  specimens  of  woven  wire 
for  dressing  flour  and  other  articles  connected  with  the  p*I>er, 
com,  flour,  and  malting  trades ;  ehrondrometer,  for  ascertaining 
the  weight  of  com  and  seed  per  bushel ;  and  a  series  of  nseAu 
sundries. 

Frximan  and  Hardon,  Mancheetcr.— The  Royal  patent 
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oake,  a  compound  of  fruit  and  leed ;  and  the  original  con- 
^imfi«t»<i  food,  a  conoeutrated  oomponnd. 

QjLKDiirER,  Gloucester. — A  selection  of  French  runner  mill 
and  bed  stones ;  mahonny  and  oak  millstone  staffs  and  bill 
handles,  cast-steel  mill  bills,  and  an  assortment  of  machine 
wire  and  brushes. 

Priest  ihd  Woolhouoh,  Kingston-on-Thames. — Lerer 
com  drills  for  different  widths,  and  drills  for  turnips  and  ma- 
nure on  the  flat  and  ridge ;  manure  distributor  for  damp  or 
dry  manure ;  grass  seed  drill  for  horse  power ;  and  lever  and 
light  laud  horse  hoes  for  general  purposes. 

Carson  and  Toons,  Warminster. — An  assortment  of  chaff- 
cutting  engines  for  steam,  horse,  and  hand  power;  improved 
turnip  cutters,  oilcake  crushers,  wrouffht  iron  horse  hoes, 
single  and  double  cheese  presses,  safety  horse  gear  mounted  on 
wood  and  iron  wheels,  wheel  rollers  and  clod  ci  ushers,  iron 
field  and  garden  rollers,  three-share  scarifier,  vrrought  iron 
and  wood  ploughs,  wood  and  iron  sack  trucks,  and  jointed 
self-expanding  chain  harrows. 

MiLFORD  AND  SoN,  Cullompton. — One  and  two  horse  carts, 
im|iroTed  spring  ^easure  or  market  dog  cart,  two  horse  and 
pair  horse  plank  side  vragsons  and  improved  lilting  jack. 

Patterson  and  Co.  (Limited),  Beverley. — ^Three  sizes  of 
fanners*  mill,  suitable  for  bruising,  splitting,  and  grinding 
eveiy  kind  of  grain  and  pulse,  linseed,  cotton  seed,  &c. 

Woods  and  Cocksedge,  Stowmarket. — ^Tbree  and  four 
horse  power  vertical  steam  engines ;  portable  com  grinding 
mills,  with  and  vrithout  truTellibg  frames  and  high  wheels  : 
universal  roller  and  maltsters*  crushing  mills;  single  and 
double-action  turnip  cutters ;  improved  root  pulpers ;  oilcake 
breiJier ;  one  and  two  horse  works,  with  separate  and  inter- 
mediate motion  ;  a  series  of  perfect  pig  troughs,  in  different 
sizes  (new  implements),  made  circular,  vrith  divided  cups  or 
compartments,  so  that  each  pig  g^ts  his  own  proper  share ; 
chancutters ;  one  horse  cartn  with  jointed  harvest  frames ;  one 
horae  reaping  machine,  and  two  horse  grass  mowers,  with 
reaper  attachment. 

Fuller,  S.  and  A.,  Bath. — New  patent  and  £uhionable 
carriages  of  various  shapes. 

Bamlstt,  Thirsk,  York. — ^Two  horse  combined  reaping  and 
mowing  machine,  one  horse  reaping  machine,  and  two  horse 
grass  mowing  machine. 

BsTNOLDS,  London. — ^A  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental 
specimens  in  galvanized  iron  wirework,  comprising  rose  tem- 
ples, rosaries,  garden  archways,  flower-pots,  stands,  suspending 
caskets,  garden  bordering,  &c. ;  wrought  iron  dahlia  and  rose 
rods,  iron  garden  chairs,  rolls  of  improved  poultry  and  aviary 
lisnce,  and  specimens  of  galvanized  lattice-work. 

TiiE  Beverley  Iron  and  Waooon  Co.,  Beverlev. — ^Two 
and  three-horse  reaping-machines,  with  double  self-acting 
swathe  delivery,  made  to  pass  through  almost  any  gateway, 
and  commence  cutting  without  having  a  path  prepared ;  model, 
harvest,  and  light  spring  or  market  one-horse  carts,  of  various 
s^ngths,  to  carry  from  16  to  30  cwt. ;  liauid-manure  dis- 
tributor or  water  cart ;  portable  pump,  for  liquid  manure  or 
water;  pair-horse  waggon  to  cany  three  tons,  and  several 
pair  of  patent  cart  and  wags;on  wheels,  vrith  axle,  to  carry  from 
twenty  cwt.  to  three  tons. 

Bobt,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. — Improved  corn-dressing  ma- 
chines ;  self-cleaning  corn  screens,  with  and  vriUwut  blower  ; 
double^action  havmaking  machines,  with  (new  implement)  one 
suitable  for  small  occupations ;  bari^  aveller ;  broken-bariey 
extractor  (new  implement),  invented  for  the  purpose  of  saring 
the  large  quantity  of  barley  that  is  sacrinoed  for  grinding 
purposes,  in  consequence  of  the  kernels  being  broken  by  the 
thrashing-machine;  and  improved  malt  and  lime  or  gravel 
screens. 

Reeves,  R.  and  J.,  Westbuiy.— Three,  four,  and  five-row 
liquid-manure  and  seed  drills ;  seven-row  patent  manure  and 
com  drill;  six,  seven,  and  thirtera-coulter  lever  and  small- 
occupation  com  drills ;  improved  broadcast  com  and  manure 
distributors ;  single-row  and  steerage  horse  hoes ;  one  and 
two-wheel  iron  ploughs ;  sets  of  tubukr  whippletrees  ;  steel- 
tooth  horserake,  water-cart,  portable  barrow-pump,  safety 
horse-gear,  chaffcutters,  new  com  screen,  thistle  destroyer,  and 
model  and  samples  of  rick  cloths,  sacks,  tkc. 

Baker,  Wisbeach. — Six  combined  blowing  and  dressing- 
machines,  for  cleaning  all  kinds  of  grain  and  seeds  for  market. 

Woods,  London. — Two  grass-mowing  machines,  simple  in 
oonstmction  and  of  light  draught ;  grass-mower,  with  reaping 


attachment  (new  implement),  so  oonstmcted  as  to  lie  easily 
changed  from  a  mower  to  a  reaper,  to  cut  any  kind  of  grass  or 
grain ;  two  one-horse  reaping  machines ;  and  revolving,  sdf- 
raldng,  side-delivery  reaping  machines. 

Fry,  a.  and  T.,  Bristol.— Several  improved  agricultural, 
har\'est,  farm,  Uglit  crank-axle,  and  water  carts ;  one  and  two- 
liorse  reaping  and  combined  reaping  and  mowing  machines ; 
American  horserakes,  steel-tooth  hay-collector,  grass-seed 
and  manure  drills,  sheep  rack,  and  apple  mill. 

Day,  Son,  and  Hewitt,  London.  —  Stock-breeder's 
raedicine-chest,  chest  of  "  chemical  extract,"  chest  of  "  gaseous 
fluid,"  chest  of  "  red  drench  or  inflammation-powders,  chest 
of  **  red  paste  or  condition  balls*'  for  horses ;  and  copies  of 
three  pamphleU  on  **  Key  to  Farriery,"  **  Rearing  of  Calvea," 
and  "  Breeding  and  Management  of  Sheep." 

Kittmer,  Lincoln.  —  Two  combined  corn-dressing  and 
blowing-machines. 

Purrett,  Weston-super-Mare.  —  Sample-bottles  of  im- 
proved cider-colouring  and  prime  champagns  eider,  and  am 
improved  bottle-corking  macliine. 

Wilton  and  Sons,  Salisbury.— Lawn-mowing  machines 
of  various  vridths,  suitable  for  use  by  ladies,  boys,  or 
men ;  garden  rollers,  of  different  widths ;  an  assortment  of 
cast  and  wrought-iron  bronzed  and  galvanized  garden  seats, 
chairs,  vases,  stools,  &c. ;  assortment  of  galvanized  wire  game, 
sheep,  poultry,  lattice,  and  croquet  netting;  garden-engines 
and  water-barrows;  assortment  of  india-mbber  hose  and 
tubing,  taps,  syringes,  hydropults,  cast-steel  forks,  fern  trowels, 
fumiga^Unv,  water-pots,  cut-flower  stands,  botanical  cases,  &c. ; 
SpraU's  galvanic-battery  lightning;Oonductor;  sausage,  mincing, 
and  coffee  mills ;  rotary  egg-beaters,  knife-and-fork  cleaners, 
box  chums,  carpet  cleaners,  portable  refrigerator,  ice-chests  and 
freezing-machines,  galvanized  stable  furniture,  chaff-cutting 
machines,  bean  and  oat  mills,  iron  pumps,  weighing-machines, 
galvanized  and  wrought-iron  domestic  cisterns,  sheep  and 
catUe  troughs,  cheese-presses,  and  dairy-utensils;  a  large 
variety  of  stoves,  grates,  and  latchen  cooking-apparatas ;  and 
several  double  fire-resisting  chambered  boxes  and  hold-Cut 
safes. 

Roberts  and  Sons,  Bridgewater.— A  numerous  selection 
of  "  economist**  waggonettes,  two  and  four-wheel  dog-carts, 
Malvem  and  Whitechapel  dog-carts,  a  gadabout,  a  Dennet  gig, 
and  misoellaueous  lots  of  single  and  double  hamess,  waterproof 
wrappers,  whips,  &c. 

Rowland,  Salisbury.— Mash  tun  and  patent  mashing  ma- 
chine; slotting  and  shaping  machine,  drilling  and  boring 
machine;  circular-saw  table  and  saw,  mangle  and  wring- 
ing machine,  and  improved  compound  action  imlls. 

Bentall,  Maldon,  £ssex.~lmproved  chaff  cutters,  for  dif- 
ferent lengUis ;  root  pulpers,  turnip  cutters,  for  sheep  and 
cattle ;  oatcake  mills,  oat  and  bean  kibblers,  two-honp  gear 
and  intermediate  motion,  single  ridee  hoe,  light  iron  broad- 
share,  and  broadshare  cultivator,  and  subsoil  plough. 

MiLFORD,  Thorverton,  Devon.— Improved  plankside  pair- 
horse  waggon  and  one-horse  cart. 

Young,  J.  and  T.,  Ayr.— Two-horse  power  double  driving 
wheel  combined  reaping  and  mowing  machine,  one-horse 
power  combined  reaping  and  mowing  machine,  double  drills, 
turnip  and  mangold  sowing  machine,  double  and  single  cheese 
press,  and  improved  curd  mill. 

Lyon,  London. — Machine  for  sheliing  green  neas  and  broad 
beans,  machines  for  cutting  and  mincing  meat,  fish,  vegetables, 
and  poultry,  making  sausages,  cuttbg  carrote,  and  mincing 
food  for  hounds  ;  pulping^  steamed  roots  for  feeding  pigs,  Ac; 
chopping  knives  and  cutting  boards  of  various  sizes,  ror  suet, 
bread,  and  tobacco;  improved  knife  sharpener,  and  kni\'es  for 
slicing  vegetables  and  apples. 

Hawees  and  Sfencer,  Tiverton. — Improved  pulvorizing 
and  general  purpose  ploughs,  horse  hoe,  eleven  and  thirteen- 
coulter  chain  and  com  drills  **  Eclipse,**  and  sheaf  back  deli- 
very one-horse  reaping  machines,  and  improved  hay-making 
machine. 

Wyatt,  Salisbury. — ^Waggon  and  cart,  designed  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  and  contractors*  work. 

Spong  and  Co.,  London. — Sausage  and  general  mindng  ma- 
chine, and  kitchen  knife  uid  saw  combined. 

The  India  Rubber  Gutta  Percha  Co.,  London.— Vul- 
canized India-mbber  sheets,  belting,  hose,  tubing,  speaking 
pipes,  mats,  taps,  and  gutta  percha  ror  machinery. 

¥iOGOT  Brothers,  London.— An  assortment  of  ride  cloths 
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mi  Itftf  diMU,  of  varkms  dimenrions  ;  the  '*£lcho  shoot- 
wnaT  lor  rdtaalbetT  corps^leight  feet  square  tent ;  six  water- 
fVMf  loBfcr  doUis  of  dminreiit  colours ;  and  samples  of  cart 

S^KTSCor  A2ro  So9,  ^elksham. — Cheese  platform,  cheese 
■atiij  appwatoB,  cord  mill,  oval  and  round  milk  and  whey 
•tiaiiMSB  tad  coders,  milk  pails  and  pans,  milk  warmers,  cream 
tits,  lad  cheese  howls. 

Clit,  Stennard  Works,  Yorkshire. — ^Improved  cultirators, 
endieaton,  and  gruhbers,  horse  hoes,  and  chain  harrows. 

Nicholson,  rfcwark. — Improved  haymaking  machines, 
bene  rakes,  and  oilcake  crushers ;  24*'inch  garden  roller,  sack 
lifter,  and  weighing  maclune  combined;  twelve-dozen  vrine 
ntk,  sad  an  aawrtment  of  tin,  com,  and  malt  shovels. 

KiiTDXLL,  J.  Ain>  T.  H.,  Blandford,  Dorset.— Four  and  two- 
bone  wasgons,  one-horse  and  pony  cart;  com,  turnip,  and 
Baacold  drills ;  iron  ploughs;  two- wheel  land  presser,  steer- 
tft  hone  hoe,  and  turnip  thinner ;  sets  of  common-shaped, 
qg-sag,  and  chain  harrows ;  barley  hummeller,  sack  tmcks, 
mer,  feeding,  and  hog  troughs,  and  winnowing  machine. 

Sinm,  Kettering. — ^Improved  steerage  patent  and  one-row 
bone  hoes,  five-tiiwd  grabber  and  horse  hoe,  and  double  blast 
vianowing  and  blowing  machines. 

HorxTABLB,  Ottery  St.  Mary. — Havmaking  machine  (new 
jfirmmt),  for  working  on  uneven  land  and  watered  meadows ; 
ii^roved  horse  rake,  and  light  two-horse  reaping  machine. 

Sawhzt,  Bevoiey. — Combined  winnowing  and  blowing  ma- 
driaea,  and  improvra  winnower  for  small  occupi^ous. 

CufBUDGEAirD  Co.^  Bristol. — Combined  press  wheel  rollers 
md  dod  ernahers,  with  different-sized  wheels ;  sets  of  jointed 
9elf«na]iding  and  combined  tine  and  chain  harrows ;  two- 
tvo>«neel  land  presser,  portable  two-horse  gear  and  thrashing 
ladiiae,  sets  of  patent  tine  harrows,  horse  rakes,  and  chaff 
otter. 

BmawR  kxv  Co.,  London. — ^Yarious  sizes  of  the  patent 
kvB  mowing  machines  for  1866  (new  implement),  with  cut- 
tos  of  diSierent  measurements,  to  be  worked  by  pony,  horse, 
er  band ;  wrought  iron  hurdles  for  sheep  and  general  pur- 
poses ;  specimens  of  ornamental  cast  iron  vases,  round  and 
Ifll  contiiiiHRis  bar  fence,  garden  seats  and  chairs,  fountains, 
ffaaa^  wire,  netting  for  poultry  and  game,  and  bronzed  flower 
ftaads  and  nrden  tables. 

MuoR,  H.  J.  AZfD  C,  Bridgewater. — An  erection  for  ex- 
bibiting  Sealy's  patent  treble  channelled  roofing,  corrugated, 
lad  othier  ornamental  and  paving  tiles. 

Bkadtoeo  Ain>  Co.,  London  and  Manchester. — Lnproved 
fkzeo-liorae  power  vertical  steam-engine;  patent  "Vowel*' 
vadiing,  wringing,  and  manning  machine,  combined  and 
Kpazate,  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  forms ;  butter  making  ma- 
duaes  and  chums  ;  linen  presses,  laundry  stove,  portable  boiler 
with  steamer,  and  *'  Phoenix"  cinder  sifter. 

KiT^ncs  AXD  Co.,  Salisbunr. — An  assortment  of  brush 
tanery  and  brashes  for  household  and  other  purposes ;.  sparrow 
trap  witli  feeding  coop,  knife  and  fork  cleaner,  a  variety  of 
EuMy  baaket  work,  and  selections  of  malt-kiln,  cistern,  and 
ban  shovds,  seedlips,  measuring  bushels,  &c. 

QaXTOir  akd  King,  Exeter. — Specimens  of  farm-house, 
cottage,  skeleton,  and  Cobbett  stoves,  grates,  cooking  appara- 
tai,  tot  air  ventilating  stoves,  he. ;  an  assortaient  of  garden 
sad  pieasore  ground  seats  of  different  lengths  and  pattern ; 
k»ae  box,  stall,  and  stable  furniture  and  fittings ;  wrought 
sad  cast  iron  cylindrical,  crescent,  and  segment  boilers  for 
borhomcs  and  other  buildings ;  sheep  and  cattle  wire  fenoe, 
itnaaiag  poets,  wrought  iron  hurdles  and  gates,  &c.»  in  great 


Jaxbs,  Cheltenham. — ^Medal  liquid  manure  distributor  (new 
iafkawat)  ;  improved  liquid  manure  pumps  and  distributors, 
fane  pompa,  water  pumps,  street  vrater  cart,  gapping  drills, 
tcHpmng  mills,  vrashing,  wringing,  and  cloUies'  drying  ma- 
chiaes^  patent  roller  and  clod  crusher,  and  assortment  of 
wioagfat  iron  cattle  troughs,  cisterns,  and  com  bins. 

Lnns,    Salisbury.  —  Waggonette,    and   park    and   pony 


Blown  AJTD  Co.,  Bridprater. — A  collection  of  roofing, 
lUmtOt  ^ple,  garden,  flooring,  and  malt  kiln  tiles ;  draining 
sad  water  pipes;   garden  pots,  vases,  sea-kale  and  rhubarb 

B&&BEE  AND  Co.,  Liverpool. — Two  combined  retqting  and 
moviag  machines,  and  a  mowing  machine  for  two  horses. 
MvMEATX  Bbotrsks,  Belfest.— ^vcral  fuU-sized  horse 


stalls  with  patent  fittings,  with  an  assortment  of  stable  ftimi- 
ture ;  samples  of  improved  cowhouse  fittings ;  patent  iron 
piggeries ;  slow  combustion  and  conservatory  stoves  ;  improved 
cMe  trouffhs,  saddle  airers,  self-supplying  water  brashes,  and 
ornamental  liunp  piUar  for  gas. 

Farham,  Bath. — Specimen  of  strong  six-vrire,  galvanized 
strand,  round  bar  and  flat  bar  continuous,  and  ornamental  con- 
tinuous fencing  for  cattle,  sheep,  lawns,  and  shrabberies,  and 
general  purposes ;  an  assortment  of  garden,  field^  and  orna- 
mental entrance  gates,  made  of  vrrought  iron  ;  an  iron  framed 
tent  for  archery  and  cridcet  grounds;  verandah  in  seven 
separate  parcels;  lever  garden  watercr;  improved  iron 
hurdles,  wrought  iron  cattle  crib,  and  iron  stable  and  harness 
room  fittings. 

B.ICHM0ND  AND  CuANDLBR,  Manchester. — Chaff  cutters 
of  different  measurement,  adapted  for  hand,  horse  or  steam 
power ;  com  crushers  in  four  sizes ;  one  and  two-horse  gears 
for  driving  small  machines ;  steaming  apparatus ;  root  washers, 
sackholder,  and  bread-kneading  machines  adapted  for  bakers 
and  others  who  require  to  make  large  quantities  of  bread. 

KiUDLZ,  Salisbury. — ^Three-horse  Gloucestershire  vraggon, 
improved  one-horse  Scotch  cart,  light  two-horse  Kerry  waggon, 
and  improved  one-horse  cart,  all  adapted  for  agriculture  and 
other  work. 

OsxxN  AND  Son,  London  and  Dublin. — An  assortment  of 
patent  lawn  mowing,  rolling,  and  collecting  machines,  of  vari- 
ous strengths  and  sizes,  to  cut  from  12  to  36  inches ;  and 
patent  garaen  rollers  of  different  lengths. 

Tuck  and  Son,  Bath. — ^Three  substantial  open-fire  kitchen 
ranges  for  domestic  use :  improved  harness  room  stove  and 
boiler,  and  arch  boiler ;  lawn  mowing  machines ;  wrought  iron 
pig  troughs ;  garden  archway  made  of  galvanized  wire  work ; 
specimens  of  American  "aerial,"  French  spring,  "Palmer- 
stou,"  and  other  garden  churs,  seats,  and  tables ;  garden  en- 
gines, syringes,  liquid  manure  pumps,  strained  wire  and 
tubular  iron  fencing,  tubular  iron  field  gate,  balustrade 
railing,  and  a  cast  iron  stable  or  garden  pump. 

B&ENTON,  Cornwall. — One  or  two-horse  patent  improved 
back  or  side  ddivery  reaping  machines ;  improved  registered 
sheep  rack,  excelsior  tumwrist  plough,  and  improved  portable 
horserake. 

Brimsmxad,  Torrington. — ^Two  patent  synchronical  thrash- 
ing reed-making  machines,  for  one  and  two-horse  power ;  and 
Child's  patent  self-exercising  nursmg  chair  (new  implement), 
calculated  to  improve  the  growth  of  children  and  prevent  de- 
formity. 

LzAKB,  London. — Specimens  of  razor  strops,  knife  and  fork 
cleaners ;  sword,  plate,  and  grate  polishers ;  rose  or  aphis  brush, 
sausage  machine,  carved  bread  plates,  butter  prints,  paste 
rollers,  and  butter  beaters,  knives,  and  slioers. 

Habris,  Shaftesbury,  Dorset. — General  purpose  and  light 
land  iron  ploughs,  chaff-cutters,  and  chain  harrows. 

Baownx  Brothxbs,  Lyme  Regis. — Open  or  closed  cooking 
apparatus,  improved  steaming  apparatus  for  cooking  every  de- 
scription of  food  usuallv  boiled ;  kitchen  ranges,  machines  for 
manufacturiuff  ice  and  ice  creams,  vrine  coolers,  refrigerators, 
portable  ice-houses,  cases  of  freezing  compounds ;  a  patent 
advertiser  and  card  distributor  (new  implement),  a  novel 
invention,  by  which  persons  can  help  themselves  to  pros* 
pectnses,  &c.,  of  the  articles  advertised  without  the  attendance 
of  advertisers ;  and  specimens  of  show  cards  for  the  patent 
advertiser. 

Ball  and  Sons,  Bothwell. — General  purpose,  light  land^ 
and  rid^g  ploughs ;  horse  rake,  improved  iron  scumer  with 
seven  tines ;  sets  of  iron  diagonal  and  chain  harrows ;  li^hc 
one-horse  and  strong  two-horse  carts  for  general  purposes ; 
bght  two-horse  waggons,  and  horse  hoes  with  one  and  two 
wheels. 

Wood,  W.,  London. — ^Patent  edge  tool  sharpeners,  wei^iing 
machines,  and  magnetic  hammers. 

MiLTORD,  Kenn,  £xeter.  —  Lnproved  pair-horse  tipping 
waggon  (new  implement)  for  general  form,  road,  and  harvest 

f>urposes ;  improved  hay  or  lumrest  carts,  and  cart  or  carriage 
ifting  jacks. 

The  St.  Pancbas  Iron  Works,  London.  —  Pull-sized 
models  of  stable,  cow  stall,  stalls  and  loose  boxes ;  an  assort- 
ment of  wrought-iron  and  other  stable  fittings ;  a  collection  of 
noiseless  halter  guide  and  chains,  racking  bolts,  head  stall 
plates,  name  plates,  burnishes,  brackets  for  naroess,  halter  and 
rack  chains,  stable  lanterns,  saddle  airers,  com  bins,  com 
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•tabls  Yentilaion,  bit  catw,  fte.;  WToaght-iroia 
•eonomks  hay-rack ;  iron  piggery ;  ipediiieii  of  Sooit*8  patent 
l^aas  walls ;  wroa^t  and  cast-iron  posts,  standards,  and  field 
gates ;  patent  bar-iron  sheep  and  cattte  hardies ;  wired  hurdles 
and  running  fence;  wrou^ht-iron  tree  guards,  carred-iron 
garden  chair,  and  collection  of  standards  for  wire  fencing. 

Labxworthy  and  Co.,  Worcester.— An  assortment  of 
patent "  Excelsior**  one  and  two  wheel  swing,  iron  monlding 
Of  ridging  plonghs,  for  light,  heavy,  and  hill  work ;  sets  of 
daek-footed  drag  harrows ;  sets  of  three  and  four-beam  "  Ex- 
celsior"* harrows ;  and  sets  of  steel  plough  whippletrees. 

Thi  Camadiav  Washing  Machine  Company,  Wor- 
oeiier. — Patent  Canadian  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling 
machines,  separate  and  combined ;  steam  power  washing  ma- 
ehine;  improved  American  chums,  umbrella  teat,  clothes' 
dryer,  clothes'  horse,  Indiambber  wringers,  and  compound 
lever  and  box  mangles. 

Dat,  Bridgwater. — Doable  roller  api^e  mill,  with  stone 
rollers ;  haymaking  machine,  horse  rakes,  doable  and  nngle 
cheese  presses,  galvanized  iron  curd  mill,  and  screw  lifting  jack. 

CuLLiNOFORP,  Stratford.— Sheep  folding,  garden,  drag, 
Tabbit,  and  bat-folding  net,  of  various  widtlu  aul  mesh ;  aiui 
roll  of  galvanised  iron  wire  netting. 

Cla&kx  and  Son,  Brackley.— Adjustable  scythes  (new 
implemant)  for  light  and  heavy  grass  crops,  and  adjustable 
•qythe  for  com  only. 

JoNis,  Gloucester. — Compomtion  for  waterproofing,  soften- 
ing, and  preserring  leather  of  all  kinds ;  and  Gbooe^ershire 
specific  for  foot-rot  in  sheep. 

PuuLCE,  London. — Patent  semicircular  and  rectangular 
wrought  iron  galvanized  cattle  and  sheep  troughs ;  hog  and 
pi^  troughs ;  tubular  wheelbarrows ;  hydropult ;  wrought  iron 
mpod  and  force  manure  and  general  service  pumps ;  wrought 
iron  sack  and  tubular  wheel  pristine  water  barrows ;  "  Ex- 
celsior** shepherd's  hoose  or  granary,  and  "Excelsior"  pig- 
gery or  dog  kennd ;  samples  of  tin  shovels,  galvanized 
backets,  turnip  skips,  dry  measures,  and  cattle  pans ;  round 
and  square  corn  bins;  patent  screens,  winnower,  eounter- 
balance  horse  rake,  and  solid  beam  harrows. 

ToMLncsoN  AND  Hatwakd,  lincohi.— Packets  of  butter- 
powder  for  improving  the  quality  of  butter,  &c. ;  and  patent 
castor-oil  sheep  ointment,  for  curing  scab  in  sheq). 

Maundjer,  Ottery  St.  Mary. — ^Two  reaping  machines,  and 
a  haymaking  machine. 

Marshall,  Unton  Pyne.— Two,  and  two  or  three  horse 
waggon  (new  implement),  with  plank  sides ;  one  or  two  horse 
cart  (new  implement) ;  and  light  cart  (new  implement)  for  one 
horse,  and  equal  to  one  ton  and  a  half. 

HuTCHiNGS,  Exmouth.  —  Specimens  of  light  sociable, 
landau,  wa^nette,  and  Albert  body  four-whirel  dog  carts, 
for  pair  or  single  horse. 

Hill  and  Smith,  Bricrley  Hill.— Specimen  haigths  of 
patent  continuous  sheep  and  ox  fence,  light  and  strong ;  round 
and  flat-bar  ornamental  wrought  iron  hurdles ;  wrought  iron 
entrance  and  field  gates,  with  cast  iron  piers  and  pillars ;  iron 
tree  guards;  rotary  gravel  screen  on  wheels;  iron  heating 
and  wheel  barrows;  specimens  of  black  vamlsh,  and  gal- 
vanized or  pamted  game-proof  wire  netting ;  improved  stall 
divisions  for  stables,  and  improved  rack  manger  and  water 
troughs. 

TuBNEK  AND  BiSHOP,  Leightou  Buzzard.— Bedfordshire 
com  and  seed  drills,  ten-row  press  lever ;  land  press  ditto  for 
com,  turnip,  and  manure  drills ;  grinding  mills  for  horse  and 
steam  power,  three  and  five  tinea  cultivators,  hand  and  horse 
power  thrashing  machines,  gear  work  to  drive  thrashing 
BMchine  or  chaff  cutten,  smcul  circular-saw  boidi,  and  oil- 
eake  mills. 

Omening  and  Co.,  Manchester.  —  An  assortment  of 
machine-made  iron-wire  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  and 
game  fence,  plain  and  ornamental ;  galvanized  hexagon  and 
diamond  pattem  netting;  sets  of  wrought-iron  sheep  and  or- 
namental garden  hurdles  •  wrought-iron  pahsading,  farm  and 
carriage  gates,  tree  and  plant  guards,  border-fences,  &c. ;  iron 
garden  lounges,  chaira,  stools,  tables  and  vases ;  iron  garden 
rollers,  portable  for^  terminal  saddle,  boiler,  hen  coops,  gar- 
den engines,  galvamaed  wire  baskets  for  ferns  and  fiowera,  jet 
Tarnish,  and  roofing  felt. 

KxKT,  London.—- Rotary  knife-deaning  machines  of  various 
■MS,  champion  carpet  swe^ars,  oompound  action  chums,  egg 
whiik  and  batter  misng  machinee,  saonge  machines  aiid 


■yaetrs,  Vreftd  cuttm,  large  tmd  mail  ffiton,  rtftigeitt^i, 
ice  safes,  clothes  wringefs,  patent  rotary  «iider  sifter  afld  dmst 
bin  combined,  washing  machines,  and  a  large  aseortmttiit  of 
small  useful  articles  for  domestic  use. 

GliDDON,  Taunton.— Prize  open  fira  Idtchen 
steaming  apparatus  for  large  and  small  oocBpations,  i 
roasting  apparatus,  heating  stoves,  enameled  iron  bath,  and 
double-action  lift  and  force  pump. 

Johnston,  London. — Variety  of  butter  chums  of  different 
sizes,  patent  six-foot  mangle,  butter  prints,  knives,  and  beaters. 

Wsim,  London.  —  Washing,  wringing,  and  mangling 
machines,  dressing  room  man^  with  drawers,  ^ffering  and 
crimping  machines,  workman's  and  spirit  draining  wvek, 
single  and  double  aotion  box  and  metallic  churns ;  laotometer, 
milk  syphon,  and  set  of  dairy  utensils ;  mincing,  bread-cutting, 
and  fruit  crushing  machines ;  patent  egg  whisks  and  domesitic 
wine  presses. 

Whitmis,  London. — Chaff  cutting  machines;  oat,  bean, 
com,  and  linseed  crushers ;  com  jpinding  mills  and  oon  null 
stones ;  flour  dressing  machines,  flour  muls,  sansage  machinea, 
and  coffee  mills. 

Wadb,  London. — ^Hay  fork,  dothes  wringer,  and  assort- 
ment of  domestic  articles. 

Smith  Brothsks,  Thrapstone.^])ouble^ctioa  haymakers, 
steel  toothed  horse-rake,  steerage  com  drills,  and  single  and 
double  grist,  oilcake,  and  besn  mills. 

Spencer,  London. — Patent  roller  and  clod  crusher,  and 
lever  com  drill. 

Parnell,  Exeter.— Sets  of  plated  and  brass  gig  and  cart 
hamess ;  side,  hunting,  and  exercising  saddles ;  waggon,  cart, 
and  horse  ooven ;  waterproof  gig  apron  and  nedc  cloths. 

Newnham  and  Son,  Bath.—"  Bath  Landau  Waggonette,** 
light  "Segmmtal  Brougham,'*  "  To«t-le-monde*'  phaeton, 
and  pony,  cob,  and  horse  size  "  Sadabout.** 

Pennan,  C.  H.  and  S.,  Salisbury. — Spedmens  of  orna- 
mental iron  and  bronzed  garden  tables,  diaira,  vases,  flower 
stands,  and  wire-work  articles ;  patent  kitcheners,  knife  oWaii 
ing  machines,  ranees  and  stoves,  improved  cottage  laangkt, 
garden  rollers,  fieidgates,  lawn  mowers,  single  and  doable 
cheese  presses,  weighing  machines ;  cattle,  sheep,  dog,  and 
poultry  troughs ;  house  and  liquid  manure  pumps,  galvaniaed 
roofing  iron  and  wire,  and  numerous  small  artidea  for  domes- 
tic use. 

Eddt,  Kenford. — ^Two-wheel  light,  heavy,  general  purpose 
doable  breast,  turn  wrest  or  one  way,  and  pulverizea  sin^^ 
and  double  action  mm  ploughs;  horse  hoe  for  single  row, 
for  ridge  or  flat ;  horse  rake  with  steel  teeth ;  pair  of  four- 
beam  iron  drags ;  sets  of  light  harrows,  iron  rotary  machine, 
and  grass  seed  drills. 

Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Barnard,  Norwich. — Different- 
sized  noiseless  lawn  mowers ;  wrought  iron  folding,  field,  gar- 
den, and  park  chairs ;  and  roUs  of  machine-made  galvanized 
wire  netting. 

CoTTAM  AND  Co.,  Londou.— Portable  united  cow  fitting ; 
samples  of  enamelled  mangers  and  hamess  brackets ;  and 
model  of  a  stable. 

Vezet,  E.  and  E.,  Bath. — ^Victoria  cab  phaeton,  improved 
wwgonette,  and  dog-cart  phaeton. 

Day  and  Sons,  Shavington. — Flockmasten*,  dairy  fiu-- 
mrrs*,  and  miniature  medicine  chests;  purified  Driffield  oil, 
black  drink,  and  cow  drencher. 

Whitehead,  Preston. — Hand  and  steam  power  drain  pipe, 
tile,  and  brickmaking  machines ;  double  action  brick  presaing 
machines;  and  combined  pugging  and  solid  brickmaking 
machines. 

Sutton  and  Sons,  Beading.^Large  collection  of  horti- 
cultural and  agricultural  seeds,  arranged  in  glass  cases  and 
bags ;  also  natural  grasses  in  pots,  and  variety  of  agricultorai 
roots. 

Carter  and  Co.,  London. — Samples  of  mixed  and  natural 
grasses  in  cases  and  pots ;  and  assortment  of  agricultural  and 
garden  seeds,  roots,  sc. 

Raynbird,  Caldecott,  Bawtree,  Dowling,  and  Co. 
(Limited),  London.^CoUection  of  specimens  in  sheaf  and 
samples  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  grasses,  and  roots ;  new  fbrage 
plants,  manures,  oilcakes,  and  feeding  stafb. 

Beach,  Dudley. — ^Farinaceons  food  for  cattle,  condiment  fof 
horses,  and  XX  superfine  flour. 

The  South  op  Enoland  Maihtre  Coxpaitt  (Limited), 
Southampton.— UniveiBal  mamureB  and  diMolved  boMs. 
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HiuasH  JLVS  JoLXFiB,  L(mdoii.-»Aii  AMOrtment  of  mt- 
Bim  kt  eom,  gnus,  mAiigel  and  roots,  heps,  &c ;  floor  or 
|o«der  brimstoiiA,  and  anti-mction  grease. 

Litis,  Asa,  jlKd  Co.,  London.— Sam^des  in  bottles  and 
«&b  of  new  patent  disinfectant,  new  componnd  for  feeding 
froiti  and  flowers,  new  basic  mannre,  and  series  of  bottles  of 
Aeaaal  eooipoands. 

C&B90X  AMD  Son,  London^— Samjdes  of  anti-^OTToiion 
pi^  tnpMtiBe,  Tanush,  and  painting  materials. 

taPtoii's  GaxTLB  Sfid  CoMTamr  (Limited),  London.— 
ToMty  of  eanisten  and  boxes  of  Simpson's  cattle  spice  and 
imtift  sad  condition  powders  for  horses. 

?i6i  ijn>  Co.,  Bedford. — ^Drain-pipe  uid  tile-machine,  root- 
pBlpen,linaeed-cake-mills ;  hand,  horse,  or  steam  power  chaff- 
uttisi  machines ;  horse-rakes  and  horse-hoes ;  sets  of  twitch 
■Di  diagoaal  harrows ;  pony,  light  one-horse,  one-horse, 
iight  geaend,  and  general  pnirose  wrooght-iron  wheel  ploughs; 
«fln,    whippletrees,    and   wronght-iron   galvanised   pig 


B9LUKS,  Xiondon. — American  and  revolving  horse-rakes, 
BSBBted  grindstones,  cast-steel  hay  and  mannre  forks,  Ameri- 
csD  thsrmometer  chnrus,  garden  and  railway  barrows,  and 
« little  Gianf*  wheel  jack. 

CouHiTBaT,  Stmons,  AMD  Co.,  Bridgcwater.— Facsimiles 
of  "Bopl  JRemish  Farm,"  showing  ooverinff  of  patent 
Boom  tiles,  ridging  with  patent  ridge  tiks,  and  Meeting  with 
pitest  saves  tiles. 

Tukdts  akd  Bsllaht,  Boss.— Wroo^ht-iron  balanoe 
ponr  and  hand  carts,  and  combined  and  single  iron  sheep 
ack  asi.tronghs. 

Pa6I,  Morchard  Bishop.— ^Light  two  and  one  horse  reap* 
iiffBachines. 

iiiu»i>,  Manchester. — Four,  six,  eight,  twelve,  sixteen, 
od  forty  gallon  patent  three  motion  chums ;  wood  model, 
fcfinm,  of  terminal  saddle  t»oiler. 

ToPHAM,  London. — Aasortment  of  sausage  making  and 
■acmg  machines,  and  a  variety  of  small  articles  for  agricnl- 
M  sad  domestic  service. 

Saistt,  Lynud — Combmed  corn-drill  and  horse-hoe,  sheep 
tmgb,  tad  naiUeas  horseihoes. 

Isst,  Bceatwood.— Two  patent  irrintors. 

Cook,  SalisbQr7.*-l^)eeimens  of  white  building  and  hard 
ciobrbridn. 

&J3qLB0B9  AVD  HiLL,  Spalding.— Patent  donble-acting 
K^^  and  £ann  fire  engine,  gnurden  engines,  and  pumps. 

BciBow,  £x«tcr. — One  and  two  horse  reaping  maohines. 

M'Kjciziz  akd  Sous,  Dublin  and  Cork.— Specimens  of 
fcaoe  ka  folding  sheep. 

THE    ANNUAL   MEETING 

^  plaee  on  Wednesday,  the  Earl  of  Poetsmouth  prc- 
atisf. 

Mr.  QooDWur,  the  seoretary,  read  the  annual  report,  which 
foigntahited  the  society  on  an  increase  of  38  members,  there 
"^  now  1,141  in  the  sodety.  The  flnandal  report  shows 
taiaeieaseof  £514  in  tiie  cash  balance,  £923  in  Consols, 
BAd  the  idant  is  vahied  at  £2,801.  The  report  declared  the 
vplcneat  exhibition  nnparalleled,  and  the  show  of  horses 
RMnor  to  all  former  shows. 

^^  St  John  Maule  was  elected  bv  acclamation  a  life  mem- 
<>tt,  l4>rd  Falmouth  was  appointed  President,  and  Lord  Polti- 
BMeaadMr.  Page,  M.F.,  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing 
7^'  The  old  members  of  Council  goin^  out  of  office  were 
^^-^^Mted,  the  following  new  members  beug  elected :  Eastern 


Division,  Mr.  Htnry  Robei^n,  Over  Stewej.  Western,  Mr. 
£.  B.  Daw,  Exeter;  Mr.  K.  Hicks,  Bcdmin;  Mr.  £.  B. 
WiUyams,  St.  Columb. 

Mr.  Knollts  then  introduced  a  motion  which  led  to  con- 
siderable discussion  for  rescinding  the  7th  rule,  in  order  to 
hold  the  show  for  '67  in  Salisbury,  as  the  citisens  had  readily 
subscribed  the  £900,  and  placed  the  show-ground  nromptiy  in 
the  hands  of  the  Council  in  the  expectation  that  tnere  would 
be  a  show  of  cattie.  A  memorial,  signed  by  500  inhabitants 
of  Salisbury,  in  favour  of  the  motion  was  put  in. 

Mr.  Pitman  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr.  G.  Poole,  on  moving  an  amendment,  leaving  it 
optional  to  the  Council  to  decide  if  they  will  show  at  all  next 
year,  but  reciuesting  them  to  visit  SalisbniT  if  they  do  have  a 
meeting,  said  he  was  afraid  members  of  the  Council  were 
committed  to  a  promise  to  come  again  to  Salisbury ;  but  if 
rinderpest  continued,  and  unless  there  was  a  better  flnandal 
prospeot  than  they  now  had,  it  might  be  desirable  not  to  hold 
a  show  next  year. 

Mr.  D&xwa  seconded  the  amendment. 

After  some  discusnon  the  amendment  was  put,  when  14 
voting  for  it,  and  a  good  many  more  against  it,  it  was  lost. 

Mr.  GosDON  moved  an  amendment  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  give  the  show  to  Salisbuiy  whenever  hdd.  For 
this  on  a  show  of  hands  the  numbers  were  equal,  26.  Mr. 
Knc^ys'  resolntion  was  then  agreed  to  nem,  con.,  and  a  vote 
was  passed  to  the  chairman. 

THEDINNEE, 

held  on  the  same  day  in  a  drcular  pavilion  in  the  yard,  was 
very  thinly  attended.  Lord  Portsmouth  presided,  supported  on 
the  right  by  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  and  by  the  Mayor  of  Salis- 
bury on  the  left. 

Earl  Portsmouth,  on  rising  to  respond  for  the  sodety, 
bore  testimony  to  the  foot  that  it  had  been  the  hearty  desire 
and  endeavour  of  every  member  of  the  council  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  western  counties  and  the  prosperity  of  this  so- 
dety. The  revival  of  this  sodety  had  been  a  great  boon  to 
the  whole  western  district.  He  spoke  now  as  a  landowner, 
and  he  would  say  that  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  was  due  ttom. 
them  all  to  his  honourable  friend  Mr.  T.  D.  Adand,  for  the 
steps  which  he  had  taken  to  revive  the  society,  and  which  had 

S roved  so  completely  successftil.  Regretting  the  absence  of 
Ir.  Acland  from  that  meeting,  his  lordship  went  on  to  point 
out  some  of  the  benefits  which  the  sodety  had  conforred  on 
the  district,  particularly  alluding  to  the  encouragement  it  had 
afforded  to  local  implement  manufacturers,  and  to  the  general 
use  into  which  gooa  implements  were  now  brought  through- 
out the  south-western  counties.  The  council  made  eveij 
exertion  to  get  together  at  those  shows  an  instructive  eidiibi- 
tion  of  good  implements  and  food  stock.  He  could  not  pass 
unnoticed  the  compliment  paiahim  as  president  of  the  soaely. 
He  certainly  fdt  it  to  he  his  duty  to  do  his  utmost  to  promote 
agriculture,  and  he  did  not  know  that  he  could  do  it  more  use- 
fttUy  than  by  supporting  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agri- 
cultural Society.  He  must  not  forget  to  thank  his  brotiier- 
members  of  the  council  for  the  asdstance  they  had  invariably 
rendered  him  during  his  year  of  office.  Without  that  aid  they 
could  not  have  seen  the  society  in  its  present  flourishing  con- 
dition. Long  might  it  flourish,  and  he  trusted  that  next  year 
they  might  have  even  a  better  gathering  than  they  had  that 
day  seen. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Gbove,  M.P.,  proposed  **  Success  to  the  Eoyal 
Agricultural  Sodety,"  to  which  Mr.  Milward  responded. 


THE    EOYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    IRELAND. 
THE    HALF-TEABLY    MEETING    OF    THE    SOCIETY 


Jthdd  in  Dublin,  on  Thursday,  June  7,  the  Earl  of  Erne  in 


>jk»Wibunpremrt  w«re :  Lord  Ckobrook,  Lord  Cvofton, 
^  JoM  Biikbr,Bflni.  Charles  J.  Treadi,  Hob.  BowesDaly, 
^^Ckriei  P^nBifliB.H<ni.8t.  John  B«ftleB»8tr  Ocoige  Aodioft, 


Bart,  Sir  Bobert  Paul,  Bart,  Lientanant-General  HaU,  CJi., 
William  Donnelly,  C.B.,  Phinaas  Biall,  L.  Bhmd,  Q.C.,  W. 
Fetherston,  H.  Charles  Cmumii.  J.  Kineaid,  Bobert  Wade,  W. 
8.  Pnidon,  Oharlea  C.  Yeeey,  M.  O'Bdlly  Dense,  John  Borth- 
wiek,£dw«fd  Pordon,  J.  Jf.Boys^  Emm  H.  Woods,  D.L., 
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James  Gaoly,  J.  F.  Byrne,  Leopold  Cost,  J.  G.  Dawson,  A.  G. 
Graydon,  James  Brac^  C.  N.  Towniend,  8.  M'CuIloch,  Alex- 
ander S.  Dean,  A.  KBagot. 

The  minntes  baring  been  read  and  confirmed.  Captain 
Thonbill  read  the  following 

Report  for  the  HALr.TSA.R  indiito  May,  1800. 

"  In  presenting  the  half-yearly  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  SoaetT,  your  Cooncil  feel  pleasure  in  stating  that  forty-nine 
members  have  been  elected  to  your  Society  since  the  last  half- 
yearly  meeting. 

**  The  local  farming  societies,  in  connection  with  the  parent 
society,  continue  to  nmder  assistance  in  introdncing  a  system 
of  forming  more  soited  to  the  oonntry  than  lias  been  heretofore 
adopted.  Through  their  instnunentality  your  Society  had  dis- 
tributed among  the  tenant  farmers  the  sum  of  £298,  besides 
104  second-dfUM  medals. 

"Since  the  last  general  meeting  a  special  meeUng  of  the 
Society  was  called  fDr  the  purpose  <m  considering  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  cattle  insurance  company,  to  compensate  the 
owners  of  cattle  dying  by  the  cattle-plagne,  or  bein^  killed  to 
stamp  out  the  disease,  should  it  unfortnnately  visit  this  coontry. 
In  pursnance  of  the  notice  issued,  the  meeting  took  place ; 
but  owing  to  the  subject  hating  been  discussed  in  Parliament 
in  the  interval  of  the  fourteen  days'  notice,  which  according  to 
the  5th  rule  should  be  giTcn,  the  meeting,  according  to  your 
21st  rule,  was  debarred  considering  the  subject.  Your  Council 
hare  considered  it  necessarr  to  recommend  to  you  that  the 
followiuj^  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  general  mles  of 
the  Society: 

**  4fth  rule,  last  paragraph. — ^The  subscription  of  new  mem- 
bers, elected  subsMuent  to  1st  of  Kovemoer  in  any  year,  to 
entitle  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  until  31st 
December  in  ensuing  year,  shall  read — new  members  elected 
sabseqnent  to  the  last  TkHrtday  in  October  in  amy  year, 

**  5th  rule,  last  paragraph. — ^The  Council  may  at  any  time 
call  an  extraordinary  general  meeting,  on  giving  fourteen  days* 
notice,  shall  read— on  giving  teven  /toy/  iwtice. 

**  6th  rule. — ^Every  general  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be 
publicly  advertised  a  fortnight,  shall  read — teven  dayt, 

"  7th  rule. — ^The  president  and  vice-presidents  shall  be  an- 
nually elected,  and  selected  from  annual  subscribers,  life  mem- 
bers, or  donors  of  £100  to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  at  the  first 
half-yearly  meetinn  of  the  Societv,  and  the  names  of  persons 
recommended  for  those  offices  by  the  Council  shall  be  euiibited 
in  the  secretary's  office  one  month  previous  to  the  said  half- 
yearlv  meeting,  shall  be  altered  to — ^The  president,  vice- 
presidents,  shall  be  annually  elected  and  selected  from  annual 
subscribers,  life  members,  or  donors  of  £100  to  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  at  the  meeting  of  the  CoMttcit  held  in  December,  and 
the  names,  &C. 

'*  12th  rule. — ^Your  Coandl  recommend  that  the  last  para- 
graph of  this  rule  be  omitted,  commencing  from — the  Council 
may  also  hold  weekly  meetings,  to  the  end. 

**  IQth  rule. — No  general  rule  of  the  Society  shall  be  re- 
scinded, suspended,  or  altered  except  at  one  or  other  of  the 
half-yearly  stated  meetinn  of  the  Society,  and  then  only  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  adopted  at  a  meeting,  and 
promulgated  by  public  notice  to  the  members  of  tite  Society 
one  fortnight  previously,  shall  rend— seven  days  previously. 

"The  annual  cattle-show  of  your  Society  was  fixed  to  be 
held  in  Dublin  for  1866.  Your  Council  have  given  the  subject 
deep  consideration,  and  a  diversibr  of  opinions  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  propriety  of  holding  one.  It  was  brought 
before  your  Council  by  resolution,  and  very  fullv  discussed, 
when  it  was  decided  on  a  division  that  there  should  not  be  any 
show  in  1866,  owing  to  the  rinderpest,  which  was,  and  still  is, 
raging  in  the  sister  countries,  which  decision  will,  we  trust, 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  meeting. 

"In  consequence  of  alleged  cases  of  rinderpest  having 
manifested  themselves  at  Drennan,  in  the  countv  of 
Dowuj  towards  the  end  of  AprU,  the  cattle  -  plague 
committee  of  your  Council  was  called  together  on 
the  16Ui  May  inst,  and  adopted  certain  resolutions, 
calling  upon  the  executive  to  direct  that  Drs.  Maypother  and 
Foot  might  be  associated  with  Professor  Ferguson,  for  the 


purpose  of  making  a  post-mortem  examination  of  any  animsU 
that  might  subsequently  be  attacked. 

"A  deputation  from  such  committee  accordingly  waited 
upon  the  Under-Secretary  on  the  same  day,  and  stronj^Iy  re- 
presented that  such  combined  action  would  be  most  desirable. 
To  this  request  no  reply  has  yet  been  received. 

"  Your  council  have  acain  to  express  their  regret  at  the 
total  want  of  competition  Uiis  year  for  the  Leinster  Challenge 
Cup  and  the  provincial  gold  medals  for  uewl^-erected  la- 
bourers' cottages  and  improved  previously-existing  houses; 
neither  are  there  any  competitors  for  the  Talbot  de  Malahide 
Challenge  Cup  for  ferm-buildings  suitable  for  fifty-acre  feims, 
nor  for  the  Associates'  medals. 

"  Your  council  have  made  important  alterations  and  modifi- 
cations in  the  conditions  under  which  the  above  prices  can  be 
competed  for,  and  hope  to  obviate  any  such  complaint  for  the 
future. 

"  The  Government  has  again  pUced  a  sum  of  £3,000  at  the 
disposal  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Eoyal  Dublin  and  fioytl 
Agricultural  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  improved 
flax-culture  in  Munster  and  Connaught.  The  committee  have 
had  several  meetings,  and  have  now  thirty-eight  competent 
men  employed  in  as  manv  poor-law  unions  in  the  two  pro- 
vinces. The  committee  of  last  year  have  issued  their  report ; 
and  the  result  of  their  labour  appears  most  satisfectory. 

"  Annexed  is  the  report  of  the  analyses  made  by  Professor 
Apjohn  for  the  members  of  your  Society  for  the  last  twelve 
months. 

***Rbport    of    Profemor  Apjohn,  Chemist  to  the 

SOCIETT. 

"  'During  the  half-year  ending  with  January,  1866,  I  find 
that  nineteen  analyses  were  completed  and  reported  upoo. 
The  sulqect  of  one  of  these  was  a  good  Peruvian  guano ;  tii 
were  damaged  guanoes;  three  were  snperphorahates ;  three 
were  manures  of  a  saline  nature ;  three  were  linseed-eakei ; 
one  a  sample  of  kelp ;  one  an  Ichaboe  guano ;  and  one  a 
water-plant  which  has  been  brought  to  tlus  country  from 
Canada,  and  which  has  multipli^  in  some  districts  to  such  s 
degree  as  to  prove  a  considerable  nuisance. 

**  *  The  damaged  guanos  were  originally  of  good  quality,  bat 
had  their  respective  values  considerably  reduced  by  contact 
with  water. 

"  *The  linseed-cakes  were  also  good ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  superphosphates,  which  had  an  average  money- 
value  of  about  £0  9s.  per  ton. 

" '  The  chemical  work  done  in  my  laboratorv  for  the  Society 
is  always  less  from  July  to  January  than  from  January  to 
JuW ;  but  I  may  observe  that  it  augments  from  ^ear  to  yesr, 
and  that  its  increase  has  been  unusually  mat  since  Janniry 
last — ^iu  foot,  so  considerable  that,  should  it  continue,  I  fear 
it  will  be  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  perform,  under  the  exiit- 
ing  arrangements,  the  work  which  I  have  undertaken  for  the 
Society.  Since  February  hist  I  have  made  fourteen  analyses 
for  one  member  of  the  Society,  and  for  a  second  eight, 

"  *  In  the  reports  which  I  make  of  the  results  of  my  experi- 
riments,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  not  onlv  the  per-centags  , 
composition  of  the  matters  analysed,  but  also  their  money- 
value  ;  and  this  latter  information  is,  I  believe,  very  aceeptabb 
to  some  members  of  the  Society.  It  is  right,  however,  it 
should  be  known  that  the  values  of  the  proximate  constituents 
of  manures,  though  sulgect  to  variation,  are  treated  by  me  si 
coHstaniSt  and  that,  therefore,  the  money-values  which  I  giv0 
are  not  always  absolutely  correct.  Notwithstanding  this 
drawback,  they  j^ve  with  exactness  the  relative  values,  and 
show  with  precision  how  much  one  varietv  of  manure  may  be 
considered  to  exceed  or  fall  short  of  anotner  in  fertilising  in- 
fluence. To  correct  in  every  instance  the  constatUs  used,  sc- 
cording  to  the  prices  of  the  day,  would  be  nearly  inqmctic- 
able,  and,  I  may  add,  unnecessary  for  putting  tlie  fermer  in 
possession  of  such  information  as  would  enable  him  to  under- 
stand the  real  value  of  the  manures  which  he  may  desire  to 
purchase.  " '  I  am,  dear  sir,  feithfrilly  yours, 

"  *  JaM£S  APJ0H2I.' 

"  Your  council  have  to  report  that  they  have  increased  the 
salary  of  the  very  efficient  Secretary,  Captein  Tbomhill,  froB 
£300  to  £260  a  year,  and  are  happy  to  itata  that  the  finaneei 
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of  jov  Society  are  in  a  Terr  satisfactory  condition,  as  shown 
^  tbe  bslaaee-sheet  annexed.*' 

Jmul  SUiemetU  of  the  Reeewit  and  Expenditwre  of  ike 
hfijd  JffrieuUmral  Society  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1866. 

DB. 

^baltnce  to  credit  last  occonnt £270    1    M 

Sabaeriptions  received  firom  908  membera  for 

the  year,  up  tout  May.  1886       1,876  16    0 

LDdgmeat  lo  the  credit  of  the  Society  fh>m  the 

Locsl  Committee  of  Clonmel  Show      600   0   0 

A  Test's  interest  on  £6,686  6fl.  Od.  at 

I  per  eent.,le8a  income  tax         ...  £164  16    4 
Hiir  year's  interest  on  £488  la.  9d. 

St  Mine  late  8    fi    s 

iBiewtontwobepoBitBeceipta  ..*         9   2   2 

— — — ^^     180    2    9 
Lodgment  from  Joint  Flax  Committee  of  1864  for 

Stadonery  used  by  them  in  office  of  this  Society        10   0 

£2,327  19    6i 


CB. 


To  Money    Preminms    awarded 

through  Local  Societies          ...  £193  16  0 
Medsh  for  same  £183  Is.,  and  for 

Parent  Society  £36  7a.  6d         ...  218    8  6 

Secretafy's  Salaty  fbryear         ...  212  10  0 

Chemist'a      do.         do 100   0  0 

Acecxmtant's  do.         do 80    0  0 

)Ir.  Csffinan'8  a^^tttity      29  18  0 

H»n  Porter's  Waffea           26    0  0 

Ulhoftr^ihin?    £35,   Advertising 
tM  19s.  6d.,  and    Stationery 

fi"».»W ^..  61  11  St 

J«tofe          26  18  7 

Beat£ia08a.6d.,  Insurance  £4...  134    8  6 

OSes  Fomitnre  and  Painting     ...  29  10  10 

incidental  expenses  .^       12  17  6 

Prins  for  Eonya  on  Farming     ...  40   0  0 

£1,164  18    2\ 

Aniu  Natiovai.  Show— 
JsdfBs',  Stewarda',  and  Directors* 

expenses  at  Show £101    8  10 

Mr.  Corrigan'a  expenaes  £13  17a. 

^Wn  and  gratuity  £10     23  17  6 

Mttetary's  expenaes         20  10  11 

Aeeoontanf  B  do 7  14  0 

Pwnrimns  awarded  and  paid      ...  650    0  0 

Printing  and  Advertising 63  14  6 

|adg«sand  Drafting  Catalogue...  4    6  6 

<«  Plans  and  Spedflcations      ...  4    4  0 


Xncnxjurxovs — 
Arrevs  of  Preminma  of  1864  paid     £20    0    0 
Bent  of  Boom  and  Advertising  for 
^^tOe  Plsffue  Committee         ...         8    9    8 
Cmaes  of  Judges  of  Laboui«ra' 

J?«^^KnOT 16  14    2 

«s«rting  BubaoriberB  by  Counties 
in  Thorn's  Directory      12  12    0 

Bihnoe  to  credit     — ^— 


874  16    3 


66  16  10 
241  10    3 


£2,327  19    6| 


Docation  Pond  in  6  per  cent.  Stock     £6,686    6    9 

Knnined  by  the  finance  committee,  and  found  correct. 
CHABLES  0.  VKSEY,    ->    Members  of 
C.  J.  TBBNCH,  >  the   Finance 

WILLIAM  DONNELLY,  J    Committee. 
J|[«  bave  caxeftdly  examined  the  above  accounts,  and  com- 
J«w  »e  vowdwrs  with  the  items,  and  find  them  to  be 
I*"way  correct. 

ROBERT  MOLLOY.  ^  t,„A\,r.^ 
^^^  V.  O'B.  O'CONNOR,  j-^tt«itor8. 

DobUn,  25th  May,  1866. 

J^  Hon.  St.  John  Butlsk  said  it  afforded  him  great 
F*«i»  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  he  hoped  the 
■«bm  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  it  was  a  most 
^f«niy  ss  well  as  an  encouraging  report.  If  they  looked  at 
*«  *  financial  point  of  view,  the  report  spoke  for  itself,  fle 
J*  »ot  recoBect  seeing  the  sociew  in  the  same  position, 
J*|«fly  or  otherwise,  as  it  was  that  day.  The  society  at 
JJ^  he  conceived,  were  largely  indebted  to  the  council  for 
J*>ttnner  in  which  they  had  transacted  their  business,  and 

J*S  *^**  *^  *"^  manifested  in  promoting  its  wel&re. 

*f  Cttoaei  HoDflOir,  in  seconding  the  motion,  observed 
^WfaadaothiDgtoiidd  to  whtt  bad  been  alraidy  stated. 


further  than  to  renuurk  upon  certain  alterations  which  had  been 
inade  in  some  of  the  rules,  to  which  they  requested  the  sane-  . 
tion  of  the  general  meeting.  It  was  proposed  to  chang^e  the 
fifth  rule,  which  heretofore  required  fourteen  days*  notice  to 
be  given  before  calling  a  general  meeting  of  the  society ;  and 
the  council  asked  to  be  permitted  to  do  so  on  seven  days* 
notice.  The  reason  for  that  was,  that  events  sometimes  oc- 
curred when  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  discussed 
some  matters,  on  giving  seven  days*  notice,  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  do  under  the  existing  rule  of  tbe  sode^,  which 
required  fourteen  days*  notice  to  have  been  given.  The  four- 
teen days,  it  so  happened,  occupied  a  space  between  the  date 
of  the  notice  and  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  discuss  a  matter  at  that  distance  of 
time,  which  otherwise  they  should  have  discussed  at  an  earlier 
period ;  and  for  that  reason  they  wished  that  in  future  seven 
oays  would  be  considered  sufilcient  notice.  The  other  altera- 
tion proposed  was  a  change  in  the  19th  rule,  which  referred 
pret^  much  to  the  same  thing.  When  that  rule  was  adopted, 
a  great  many  years  ago,  the  capability  of  locomotion  was  very 
fiw  from  what  it  was  at  present,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that 
they  should  have  the  power  of  giving  as  quick  a  notice  as 
possible  to  the  members  throughout  the  country  to  assemble  and 
discuss  any  matter  of  importance  which  might  arise.  He  did 
not  think  there  was  any  other  matter  in  the  report  with  which 
he  should  trouble  the  meeting,  and  therefore  he  would  conclude 
by  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  BoYss  said  he  believed  that  was  the  time  for  moving 
an  amendment  to  the  report ;  but  inasmuch  as  circimistances 
had  altered  since  he  intended  to  adopt  that  course,  he  would 
not  do  so.  However,  he  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  subject  to  which  he  alluded  should  not  be 
passed  over  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  sociebr,  and  that  was  a 
paragraph  in  the  report  in  whicn  it  was  stated  that  the  council 
had  decided  on  not  holding  their  annual  cattle-show  this  year. 
At  the  time  he  intended  to  move  a  direct  negative  to  that 
resolution,  they  had  no  rinderpest  in  the  country ;  now  it  was 
said  to  have  niade  its  appearance  amongst  us,  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  did  not  intend  to  move  the  amendment ;  but 
he  thought  that  it  was  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  an 
exhibition  for  horses,  sheep,  implements,  and  pigs  should  not 
be  held  early  in  the  month  of  September,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  horse-show  was  held  by  the  Royal 
Dablin  Society.  By  doing  so  it  would  afford  a  great 
many  members  who  usualW  supported  them  in  holding  their 
shows  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  and  purchasing.  He 
therefore  thought  tjie  Society  should  suggest  to  the  Council 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  consideration ;  for  really  he  did 
not  like  opposing  a  report  which  was  in  every  respect  so 
worthy  of  the  Society,  tne  adoption  of  which  had  been  pro- 
posed and  seconded  by  such  innuential  members.  However, 
naving  been  asked  to  bring  forward  the  subject  by  many  re- 
spectable members,  he  thought  it  right  to  do  so,  and  he  would 
now  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  meeting,  to  deal  with  the 
matter  as  they  thought  most  prudent.  He  would  omit  the 
latter  portion  of  the  paragraph  m  question,  substituting  in  its 
stead,  "  We  consider  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  hold  an 
exhibition  of  horses,  sheep,  implements,  and  nigs,  which  exhi- 
bition should  not  prevent  the  Society  from  holding  their  an- 
nual show  in  Dublin  next  year,**  He  would  exclude  cattle 
altosether.  The  Society  could  hold  their  annual  show  in 
Dublin  next  year,  and  this  was  simply  to  afford  an  opportu- 
nity of  having  a  show  next  September  for  other  articles  which 
were  usually  exhibited.  He  trusted  that  the  meeting  quite 
understood  the  motive  which  actuated  him  in  bringing  forward 
this  question.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  re- 
port m  any  way  whatever,  but  rather  that  such  an  important 
question  should  be  canvassed  and  discussed,  and  finally  settled 
by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  FxTniBSTONZUAUGH,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he 
knew  from  his  own  experience  tiiat  once  they  allowed  the 
excitement  to  cease,  for  however  short  a  time,  tney  would  find 
their  subscriptions  rapidly  diminishing.  No  danger  could  be 
apprehended  of  bringing  the  rinderpest  into  the  country  when 
they  excluded  bovina  animals  from  the  show.  In  his  humble 
opinion,  the  Society  would  suffer  exceedingly  in  many  respects, 
particularly  in  the  diminution  of  its  funds,  if  a  show  was  not 
held  in  Dublin  this  year. 

Mr.  Wadb  said  he  did  not  rise  exactly  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  Mr.  Boyie*8  motion,  but  to  offer  a  few  obsenatioss 
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why  he  conceived  it  would  he  unwiae  for  the  meetinff  to  adopt 
it.  In  the  first  place,  it  did  not  fall  entirely  nnder  the  power 
either  of  that  meeting  or  the  Ck>ttncil  to  decide  on  holding 
such  a  show  as  that  which  Mr.  Royse  had  sketched  ont  for 
them.  Gentlemen  mnst  be  aware  that  for  any  show  held  here 
the  local  committee  was  responsible  for  the  emnditttre 
incurred  and  likewise  for  an  amount  of  £600  which  they 
subscribed  to  the  Society  in  aid  of  the  premiums 
that  might  be  offered  for  the  show.  They  had  a  ?eiy  ffood 
guarantee  from  influential  and  wealthy  mtlemen  in  I>ttDlin, 
snaranteeing  the  arrangements  for  the  snow-yard,  guarantee- 
ing to  the  Society  a  sum  of  £500,  and  goaranteeing  that  they 
should  have  proper  provision  made  for  hdding  the  show,  free 
of  any  expense  to  tne  Society.  Under  that  gruarantee  those 
gentlemen  were  not  compelled  to  hold  the  diimnishable  show 
proposed  to  be  held.  They  might  turn  round  and  say  to  the 
Soaety  that  they  ffnaranteed  the  £500  if  they  held  a  cattle 
show ;  but  if  thev  nad  only  a  sheep,  pig,  fowl,  and  implement 
show,  it  appeared  to  them  that  it  would  be  a  financial  failure, 
and  it  would  be  of  no  adequate  benefit  to  the  oonntry,  or  such 
as  would  warrant  them  in  colleeting  subeeriptioni,  or  that  they 
should  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  make  good  what  had 
been  guaranteed  for  different  circumstances.  Tor  these  reasons 
he  did  not  think  the  meeting  oonld  come  to  any  sliding  reso- 
lution on  the  subject.  He  conceived  that  if  the  Society  held 
any  show  this  year  in  Dublin,  by  that  act  it  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  the  right  of  holding  its  show  here  next  year,  no 
matter  how  stripped  of  its  wings  that  show  might  be.  If  it 
was  of  advantage  that  a  show  such  as  Mr.  Boyse  described 
should  be  held— and  he  conceived  it  would  be  useful  to  do  so— it 
must  be  done  by  a  local  committee  in  Dublin,independeiitlyof  the 
society,  without  any  further  aid  from  the  society  than  such  as 
individual  members  would  be  ready  to  give  and  read^  to  yield ; 
but  he  urged  the  meeting,  however  anxious  they  might  be  to 
hold  such  a  show,  not  to  bind  the  council  to  adopt  a  course 
which  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  right  to  hold  the 
show  in  Dublin  next  year. 

Mr.  M.  0*RsiLLT  DZASE  did  not  think  the  members  would  feel 
otherwise  than  grateful  to  Mr.  Koyse  for  the  temperate  manner' 
in  which  he  had  introduced  the  subject.  The  council  had 
given  the  question  their  most  anxious  consideration,  and  what 
weighed  most  with  them  was  a  disinclination  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  doing  what  might,  unfortunately,  be  the 
means  of  introducing  the  pla^e  into  Ireland.  He  thought  it 
would  be  almost  an  absurdity,  in  the  presence  of  so  much 
danger,  to  continue  their  operations  as  if  there  was  no  such 
danger  impending ;  and  he  hoped  the  n^ecting  would  confirm 
the  decision  at  which  the  council  had  arrived,  after  mature 
and  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  PowLER  said  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  opposed  the 
proposition  of  holding  the  show  in  Dublin,  in  consequence  of 
the  responsibility  thrust  on  the  council,  as  he  thought  it  was 
more  advisable  that  the  responsibility  should  rest  on  members 
of  the  society  lit  large.  It  now  rested  with  the  meeting  to  do 
as  they  deemed  proper.  Since  the  rinderpest  had  come  into 
the  country  there  wa^  a  stronger  reason  for  opposing  the  pro- 
ject. He  agreed  with  Mr.  Wade  that  if  they  held  anj  kind 
of  a  show  here  this  year,  it  would  be  giving  up  their  pnvilege 
of  holding  it  in  Duhlio  next  year ;  and  besides  that,  it  womd 
not  obtain  tluif  tir^xfi^e  which  uanally  attended  the  shows  of 
the  society. 

Lord  Clonbrock  observed  that  he  was  also  one  of  those 
who  had  opposed  the  holdine  of  the  annual  cattle-show  this 
^ear,  and  he  did  so  when  the  disease  was  not  so  near  home  as 
it  appeared  to  be  now.  He  conceived  that  it  would  be  nnwise, 
in  tne  present  state  of  the  country,  to  incur  the  responsibility 
of  bringing  cattle  in  large  numbers  together.  If  he  was  of 
that  opinion  then,  he  was  more  convinced  of  its  prudence  now. 
As  to  the  proposal  to  hold  a  diminished  show  in  Dublin  this 
year  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  he  quite  agreed  with 
what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Wade.  To  have  a  cattle-show  with- 
out cattle  would  be  like  playing  the  play  of  "  Hamlet"  without 
the  part  of  Hmdet.  He  hop«l  the  meeting  would  not  give 
instructions  such  as  wouhl  render  it  imperative  on  the  council 
to  take  an^  steps  in  the  matter.  It  would  be  better,  he 
*  thought,  if  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  hold  a  diminished  show 
in  Irehmd,  such  as  that  suggested,  that  it  should  be  held  under 
other  auspices  than  that  of  the  society. 

Mr.  BoTSE  intimated  that  as  he  had  now  attained  the  object 
he  had  m  view,  he  would  withdraw  hil  Rmendment. 


Tbe  motion  fat  the  adoption  of  tiie  report  wu  theft  p«t  fron 
the  chair,  and  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bland,  Q.C.,  said  he  had  a  suggestion  to  make  to  the 
Council,  as  the  matter  had  been  now  settled  in  a  manner  m 
which  he  perfectly  concurred;  for  as  he  fieared  the  cattle 
plague  had  made  its  appear^oe  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  it 
would  not  be  judicious  to  hold  their  oattle  snow  in  DnUin  this 
year.  It  was  neoessary,  he  thought,  for  the  well-being,  net 
only  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Siocietv,  but  of  agricniture  ge- 
nerally, as  they  had  resolved  not  to  hold  their  cattle  show  uii 
year,  that  increased  encouragement  should  be  given  to  local 
societies  that  might,  in  their  judgment,  determine  to  hold  their 
shows  throughout  Ireland.  If  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety lay  dormant  in  1866,  when  the  G(ovemment  had  with- 
drawn its  grant  to  the  Royal  Dnblin  Society  for  agricultural 
purposes,  the  exiatence  of  that  Society  would  not  only  be  en- 
dangered, but  a  deep  wound  would  lie  inflicted  on  agrieultnre 
generally  in  this  country  f  and,  therefore,  he  would  suggest  to 
Uie  Council  the  necessity  of  giving  increased  enoonragemeat 
to  local  societies,  b]r  granting  larger  sums  for  the  erowth  of 
better  com  and  tumip  crops.  Let  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety  show  that  it  was  not  neglectful  of  the  interests  of  the 
country,  and  take  means  to  promote  its  utility  and  nse  its  in* 
fluence. 

Mr.  M'CcLLOCH,  in  seconding  the  motion,  urged  ^e  ne- 
cessity of  their  giving  some  stimulus  to  the  load  societies,  who 
had  done  much  to  improve  the  breed  of  stock  in  their  sevenl 
districts,  although  many  of  them  found  it  difficult  to  make  their 
incomes  meet  their  outgoings.  Any  additional  stimulus  given 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  would  be  a  great  boon,  and 
a  great  advantage  to  Ireland  in  general. 

Sir  George  Hodsoic,  Bart.,  remarked  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  formsj  resolution,  he  might  be  permitted  to  aay  that  the 
Council  would  feel  disposed  to  concur  in  the  view  suggested, 
so  far  as  an  increased  encouragement  of  roots  was  oonoemed— 
not  that  they  should  increase  the  amount  given  to  any  local 
society  to  bring  cattle  together,  but  to  bear  in  mind  that  any 
reserve  fund  they  would  have  would  be  with  great  advantage 
applied  to  the  uses  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bland. 

Mr.  Bland  stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  apply  his 
resolution  to  crops.  Any  surplus  funds  of  the  Society  would, 
he  thought,  be  well  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
growth  of  roots  or  green  crops,  leaving  to  the  Council  the 
mode  in  which  it  should  be  applied.  He  would  move  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution : — 

'*  Resolved — ^That  inasmuch  as  no  cattle  show  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  to  be  held  in 
the  year  1866,  that  the  incoming  Council  should  take  into 
their  consideration  the  propriety  of  giving  increased  encourage- 
ment to  the  growth  or  green  crops  in  IreUnd,  so  &r  as  the 
funds  of  the  Society  may  be  available,  leaving  the  mode  and 
manner  of  such  encouragement  to  the  incoming  Council,  either 
through  the  influence  of  local  societies  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  Wade,  in  order  to  remove  any  erroneous  impressions, 
desired  to  state  that  the  sum  they  would  have  on  hands  this 
year,  bv  not  holding  a  show,  would  be  little  more  than  £300, 
and,  therefore,  it  should  not  be  supposed  by  the  pubh'c  in 
general  that  all  the  funds  expended  on  the  lai^  agricnltaral 
shows  which  they  held,  amounting  to  £2,000  or  8,000,  were 
saved  by  not  holding  the  show.  The  gross  sum  they  saved  by 
not  holding  the  show  this  year  was  £350.  Anything  ^at  was 
done  in  the  cqnntry  in  the  way  of  encouraging  the  growth  ot 
green  crops  wtfs  attended  with  great  expense,  because  they  ex- 
tended over  a  vast  area,  and  mnst  be  inspectied  by  gentlemen 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  thus  entailing  a  considerable 
outlay. 

Mr.  M.  O'Reilii;  Dease  suggested  that  Mr.  Bhmd,  harinr 
heard  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  George  Hodson,  should 
withdraw  his  motion,  so  as  not  to  hamper  the  new  oonncil 
with  it. 

The  resolution  was,  however,  put  to  the  meeting,  and,  on  a 
division  being  taken,  was  carried  by  a  eonsiderable  migority. 

Lord  Crofton  said  an  expression  had  fallen  from  one  of 
the  speaker!  in  reference  to  the  expenses  that  might  accrue 
from  inspection  of  the  green  crops.  That  might  be  obviated 
very  much  by  means  of  the  local  society,  so  that  those  dis- 
tricts which  had  not  a  local  society  were  not  worthy  of  their 
consideration. 

Sir  George  Hodson,  Bart.,  moved  the  appointment  of 
offlce-beaieri,  which  are  the  uimt  ai  last  year;  and  that  they 
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HiT, »  heretofore. 

lit  notion,  haviag  boen  •eeonded,  was  put  to  the  meeting, 
aicDTicd. 

Uf.intcuD  moved  that  the  alteratiom  of  Enles  4,  6,  6, 
7, 11,  ni  19  be  adopted. 


Mr.  FiATHiESTOK  H.  leoooded  the  reeolatioa,  which  wu 
paeeed. 

A  yote  of  thanks  hating  been  paMed  to  the  auditors, 
MeMTs.  v.  as.  O'Connor  and  L.  A.  tfoUoj,  the  meeting 
separated. 


THE    BOYAL    AGBIOULTUBAL    SOCIETY    OP    ENGLAND. 


TBI  SUPPLY  OP  MEAT  TO  LARGE  TOWNS. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  on 
We<iaNdftj,  May  30,  Mr.  Thompson  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Herbert 
read  a  brief  paper  on  the  "  Supply  of  Meat  to  Large  Towns," 
a  beiag  intiinated  that  the  subject  would  be  treated  by  him  in 
» Dore  copious  manner  in  the  Society's  Journal, 

Mr.  HnniiiT  said :  The  long  agitated  question  whether  it 
a  possible  to  furnish  the  Metropolis  with  aidequate  supplies  of 
GHt  for  consumption  without  the  aid  of  a  live-stock  market, 
niieitiy  requires  a  solution  at  the  hands  of  practical  men. 
Oi  tk  oae  hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  there  would  not  be 
^di^itest  dif&cultr  in  proriduifir  for  the  wants  of  nearly 
S,QOQ,000  of  people  by  means  of  uau^hter  in  the  provinces ; 
ttd,  father,  that  many  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the 
^ssbmtX  question  would  be  got  rid  of.  There  are  so  many 
iiierests  involved  in  the  uueetion  before  us,  that  I  purpose  en- 
tnagiato  a  few  details  bearing  upon  a  matter  which  affects 
tkeiatocsts  of  the  consuming  dasses.  Li  the  first  place,  let 
»aee  itether  it  ia  possible,  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  to  fur- 
tiih  the  Metropolis  with  say,  1,500,000  additional  carcases  of 
ibee^  ud  250,000  additional  carcases  of  beasts,  irrespective 
tf  lanbs,  calves,  and  pin,  in  a  wholesome  and  saleable  con- 
iiJiflt?  The  numbers  1  have  here  quoted  represent  the  aver- 
se aippliei  of  live  stock  annually  disposed  of  in  the  great 
Metiopditan  Cattle  Market.  It  is  well  known  that  the  graziers 
ttteoslTes  have  little  or  no  accommodation  on  their  respective 
bos  fat  slaughtering  cattle.  So  that  it  would  be  found 
wxsmq  to  erect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  abattoirs 
efsoimsU  dimension  to  prepare  the  meat  for  transmission 
per  railway.  If  we  take  the  Norfolk  season,  we  should  find 
^sM  12^000  beasU  would  be  killed  at  Norwich  during 
titt  Snt  six  months  of  the  year.  Colchester  and  other 
to»ia  would  require  abattoirs  for  a  portion  of  the  Essex 
Ms ;  whilst  during  the  last  six  montns,  the  slaughtering  ot 
<oek  woold  be  chiefly  carried  on  near  Lincoln,  Peterborough, 
fe.  The  difficulties  m  this  respect  would  not  be  great ;  but 
«i  hsve  to  consider  two  important  points — as  regards  the  con- 
^^PMfb  of  the  meat  to  London,  and  the  cost  of  carriage. 
^'^.Bore^  we  must  not  forget  to  consider  how,  and  upon 
^  terms  the  offal  is  to  be  disposed  of,  in  possibly  localities 
far  irhich  there  is  very  little  demand.  It  is  well  known,  not- 
vitliitsadiBg  the  amount  of  competition  between  the  various 
mapsaies,  that  the  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  dead  meat 
^  littdoa  exceed  those  for  live  stock  by  nearly  or  quite  two- 
«inh.  During  the  period  that  the  movement  of  live  stock  to 
l^ndM  was  prohibited,  those  charges,  which  of  course,  en- 
jj^mto  the  retail  price,  were  severely  felt  by  the  consumers. 
lOtts  would,  of  course,  be  no  difficultv  for  the  great  lines  in 
anjiag  any  quantity  of  meat ;  but  who  does  not  know  that 
■ntry-killed  qualities  invariably  sell  at  low  quotations 
^psred  with  those  realised  for  meat  slaughtered  in 
^Metropolis,  notwithstanding  that  qualities  are  equal? 
°<Bdci,  other  objections  might  be  easily  urg^ 
*piBit  the  proposed  system.  Naturally,  the  grazier 
voold  have  imposed  upon  him  a  great  additional  amount  of 
^^||ble.  He  would  require  honesty  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
*««  to  whom  he  might  intrust  his  stock ;  he  would  require 
*^>*nte  seconnts  of  the  weight  of  each  carcass,  and  the  price 
^  vkidi  the  offal  was  disposed  of.  Again,  he  would  haye  to 
^therisk  <tf  violent  fluctuations  in  Uie  valoe  of  meat  in  the 
r'^Bsrkets,  and  of  absolute  losses  from  the  carcasses  arriring 
I*  ^  BciropoUs  in  warm  weather  in  bad  condition.  But  how 
*^  o&l  to  be  disposed  of P  Additional  tanneries,  soap- 
^ai»aBd  boilinff-houses  would  be  necessary  in  the  ticmitv  of 
vptowai^aBd  ue  organisation  of  a  i^iteiii  which  woold  be 


highly  expensive.  You  may  have  the  offal  in  various  localities : 
but  how  can  it  be  consumed  P  Admitting  that  a  portion  of  it 
were  used  on  the  spot  for  local  purposes — what  is  to  become  of 
the  remainder  P  In  London  it  is  easily  disposed  of :  hence, 
agents  woold  be  despatched  from  the  metropolis  to  purchase 
rough  fat,  Iiides,  skins,  &c. j  but,  owing  to  the  heavy  railway 
char^,  they  oould  only  offer  miserably  low  prices  for  them. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  the  proposed  system  has  long  worked 
well  in  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  and  the  west  of  England,  from 
whence  we  have  Ions  drawn  very  large  quantities  of  dead-meat 
for  consumption  in  the  metropolis.  But  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  offal  in  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  and  the  west  of  England 
is  readily  used  up.  Most  of  the  wool  and  hides  produced  in 
Scotland  are  converted  into  use;  whilst  in  the  west  of  England, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  supplies  of  pork  are  converted  into 
bacon,  hams,  and  lard  for  London  consumption.  Nay,  more, 
the  immense  importations  of  pigs  into  Bristol  from  Ireland 
are  slaughtered  tor  the  same  purpose.  With  all  these  objections 
before  us,  it  is  possible,  with  the  necessary  facilities  in  London 
for  the  sale  of  dead-meat,  to  supply  London  from  distant 
localities  with  an  adequate  supply  of  meat.  But  this  can  only 
be  done  in  cold  weather,  or  say  during  six  months  of  the  year. 
During  the  rest  of  the  season,  a  live-meat  market  would  be  in- 
dispensably necessary,  or  we  should  have  an  amount  of  loss 
which  would  far  exceed  that  sustained  by  the  cattle  plague. 

Earl  CjLTHGART  felt  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Herbert  for 
his  observations,  and  thought  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
meeting  to  have  had  the  discttssion  opened  by  a  man  of  such 
practical  knowledge,  and  who  had  written  so  much  on  the 
subject.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  real  question  raised  by 
Mr.  Herbert  was  as  between  live  and  dead-meat  markets. 
Thev  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  long  before  the 
cattle-plague  was  thought  of,  the  idea  was  entertained  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  steam  and  railway  convey- 
ance, great  alterations  would  take  pUce  in  the  dead-meat 
markets  of  large  towns.  Now  the  important  point  which  ther 
had  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  was  the  great  increase  which 
had  marked  the  progr^s  or  the  population,  and  the  limited 
extent  of  the  area  of  this  country,  and  which  had  necessitated 
very  considerable  importations  from  abroad.  There  were 
about  twenty  millions  of  people  in  England  and  Wales ;  and 
he  found  by  the  last  Cattle  Census  that  the  number  of  cattle 
within  those  limits  was  under  four  millions.  Therefore,  if  the 
cattle  in  this  country  were  divided  amonsst  the  population, 
there  would  be  about  one-fifth  of  an  ox,  or  beast,  for  each  per- 
son ;  so  that,  if  we  were  dependent  for  meat  upon  England  and 
Wales  alone,  that  number  of  beasts  would  not  hold  out  for  a 
month.  Hence,  our  great  reliance  was  upon  large  imports 
from  abroad — a  state  of  things  which  must  tend  vert  much  to 
increase  the  dead-meat  markets,  because  it  would  be  unsafe, 
owing  to  the  existence  of  the  cattle-plague  on  the  Continent, 
to  have  foreign  beasts  travelling  throu^  the  country  on  our 
railways,  without  a  system  of  quarantine ;  and,  rather  than 
have  quarantine,  the  establishment  of  abattoirs  and  shinghter- 
houses  at  the  ports  of  debarkation  would  be  preferred,  where 
the  foreign  cattle  might  be  slaughtered  and  sent  to  London  aa 
dead  meat.  With  reffard  to  what  Mr.  Herbert  had  said  re- 
specting offal,  he  had  himself  witnessed  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced in  large  meat-markets  of  transporting  offal  It  was 
packed  in  baskets,  and  sent  in  a  most  disgusting  state ; 
but  he  saw  no  reason  why  traveUing  larders  should  not 
be  constructed,  in  which  the  offal  might  be  hung  uy 
and  be  suppUed  with  a  f^  circulation  of  air,  so 
that  it  might  arrive  at  its  destination  in  fair  con- 
dition. Something  had  been  said  about  raOwty  chargea: 
and  he  really  thought  it  an  nijuit  piooeeding  to  make  capital 
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oat  of  what  wm  a  pablio  calamity  bv  ohargmg  higher  rates 
for  the  carriage  of  dead  meat  than  for  the  carriage  of  lire. 
He  waa  willing,  howerer,  to  attribute  thii  to  the  possible  cir- 
comstance  that  new  arrangements  had  not  jet  sot  into  work- 
ing order,  and  he  presumed  that  the  tariff  for  the  conveyance 
of  dead  meat  would  be  in  proportion  to  that  for  live,  when  the 
thing  had  been  more  fully  developed.  With  reference  to  the 
statement  that  country-killed  meat  did  not  look  so  well  as  that 
which  was  slaughtered  in  London,  he  would  observe  that  the 
•*  look"  was  not  everything.  "  The  proof  of  the  pudding  was 
in  the  eating ;"  and  he  questioned  much  whether  the  London 
polished  meat— that  was  to  say,  meat  that  was  polished  up  with 
warm  water,  grease,  and  other  stuff,  just  as  an  old  apple- 
woman  at  a  stall  polished  her  fruit  every  morning— was  really 
so  good  as  the  country  meat.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  system  of  polishing  and  other  niceties  and  refinements 
which  were  so  well  understood  in  London  would  also  become 
fimiiliar  in  the  country,  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  it 
was  worth  while  to  resort  to  it.  In  alluding  tD  the  difficulty 
there  was  in  regulating  prices,  Mr.  Herbert  had  left  out  of 
account  the  service  which  the  tele^ph  might  render.  It 
\i-as  hardly  possible  to  over-rate  the  importance  of  its  agency 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  a  practical  man  had  informed 
him  that  they  were  perpetually  telegranhing  from  Newgate 
Market  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  dead  meat.  A  telegram 
was  sent  down,  say,  to  Aberdeen ;  and  the  cattle,  which  were 
all  ready  for  slaughtering,  were  at  once  despatched  and  sent  off 
by  railway.  There  was  a  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
the  London  market  and  the  subject  of  offal.  It  was  tliat  beef- 
fkt  was  regularly  sent  on  its  travels  into  other  lands,  and 
when  it  came  back  it  was  not  in  its  original  shape,  but  as 
tallow. 

Mr.  Herbert  remarked  that  it  was  purchased  in  London 
%  the  Dtttcli ;  and  being  carried  into  Holland,  it  was  there 
converted  into  butter  ai^  tillow,  and  in  that  form  was  re- 
turned to  London. 

Earl  Cathcart  :  That  was  im  agreeable  piece  of  informa- 
tion to  impart  to  the  consumers  of  batter.  Moreover,  if  they 
knew  how  the  **  roast  beef  of  old  England**  was  poured  into 
Newgate  market,  he  did  not  think  they  would  relish  it  as  they 
did  now.  Mr.  Herbert  had  referred  to  the  subject  of  com- 
petition ;  and  he  believed  that  all  authorities  were  agreed  that 
a  central  metropolitan  market  must  be  established,  because  of 
the  necessity  for  having  the  means  of  regulating  prices.  If 
there  were  many  meat-markets  prices  might  greatly  vary,  and 
the  competition  which  was  essential  for  the  regulation  of  tlie 
prices  of  meat  be  reduced.  All  authorities,  then,  were  pretty 
well  agfreed  as  to  the  necessity  for  having  a  central  metropoli- 
tan market  for  dead  meat ;  but  he  spoke  with  all  deference  in 
the  hearing  of  Mr.  Herbert,  who,  of  course,  possessed  better 
information  than  he  could  be  expected  to  have.  Here  he 
wodd  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiiy  which 
sat  in  the  year  1850,  on  the  subject  of  meat  markets  in  the 
City  of  London ;  and  he  thought  the  evidence  he  was  about 
to  quote  from  that  report  was  of  particular  importance,  be- 
cause it  was  given  at  a  period  when  a  cattle  plague  panic  was 
not  even  dreamt  of.  They  said  that  the  supply  to  the 
dij  of  London  was  more  in  summer  and  less  in  winter  ; 
and  that  the  number  of  carcases  sent  to  Newgate  mar- 
ket in  1840,  according  to  Mr.  Gibletfs  estimate,  supposed  by 
the  Commissioners  to  be  under  the  mark,  was  of  beasts  12,000, 
sheep  6,250,  oilves  800,  and  pigs  400.  In  hot  weather,  they 
said  the  dead-meat  sales  fell  off,  and  those  of  the  live  increased. 
That  would  always  be  die  case,  and  it  vras  an  additional  reason 
why  abattoirs  or  slauffhter-houses  should  be  established  vrithin 
tolerable  dirtances  of  town  for  the  summer  supply ;  for  it 
could  not  be  altogether  depended  upon  from  distant  counties, 
though  it  might  from  the  home  counties.  The  Commissioners 
further  stated  that  they  had  been  informed  by  the  trade  that 
the  former  would  be  induced  by  steam  carriage  to  learn  to 
slaughter,  pack,  and  consign.  Asain,  they  also  said  that  forty 
years  previously  there  were  only  13  salesmen  in  Neweate 
market,  and  that  in  184«  they  had  increased  to  200.  This 
showed  the  great  development  of  the  meat  trade  in  conse- 

anenoe  of  the  use  of  steam  carriage,  formerly,  it  appeared, 
le  home  counties  only  could  send  dead  meat  into  the  London 
market ;  but  in  1840  much  of  it  came  from  Scotland,  as  it  did, 
now ;  and  they  added  a  fact  which  he  was  not  acquainted  with 
before  rmding  their  report,  and  it  increased  his  sense  of  the 
inadequacy  of  Newgate  Market—that  the  area  of  that  market 


was  only  2  rods  and  45  perches.    When  one  considered  the 

enormous  quantity  of  dead  meat  that  was  sent  into  Newgate 
Market,  ail  packed  and  piled  up,  it  was  scarcely  possUile  to 
conceive  the  scene  of  confusion  presented  there.  Vans  and 
carts  were  crammed  into  a  street  only  16  feet  in  width,  where 
one  could  not  pass  another,  and  there  they  were  unpcked  in 
the  midst  of  crowds  of  nurchasers.  The  Commission's  ia 
their  report  likewise  referred  to  the  disgusting  manner  ia 
which  tne  men  carried  the  meat  on  their  snoulders  in  contsct 
with  their  heads  and  (aces,  and  the  dirty  handlinflr  to  which 
the  carcases  were  subjected.  They  spoke  besides  of  the  quan- 
tity of  meat  which  was  spoiled  for  want  of  air,  and  space  to 
hane  it  in.  Then  there  was  an  interesting  article  wi&  re- 
gard  to  the  probable  extention  and  rapid  rise  of  the  dead-meat 
traffic,  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  nombers  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  in  the  year  1854,  and  to  which  he  would  direct  atten- 
tion, as  the  information  it  contained  had  struck  him  in^  great 
force.  That  article  was  founded  very  much  upon  the  report  of 
the  Commission  already  referred  to.  At  that  time  it  stated  thoe 
were  36,487  tons  of  dead  meat  annually  pitched  into  London ; 
that  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  suppbed  10,308  tons,  and 
the  Great  Western  13,152  tons,  and  that  the  Eastern  Counties 
in  one  Christinas  week  sent  to  Newgate  Market  1,000  toas  of 
dead  meat.  It  went  on  to  state  that  the  annual  value  of  tlte 
meat  consumed  in  London  was  upwards  of  £14,000,000  sterling; 
and  reference  was  made  to  the  importance  of  railway  arranse* 
ments  for  the  transport  of  dead  meat,  so  as  not  to  iigiire  it  He 
would  next  pass  on  to  notice  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in  1856.  That  report  con- 
tained much  interesting  evidence  with  respect  to  the  metropo- 
litan meat  market,  which  he  had  not  had  time  to  go  into 
tiioroughly ;  but  he  would  just  take  a  brief  gUace  at  it 
Amon^  other  things,  it  mentioned  the  single  road  leadkg 
to  Newgate  Market,  that  only  one  carriage  could  pan 
at  a  time,  and  the  complete  blocking  up  of  the  ap- 
proaches by  vans  and  carts.  It  then  proceeded  to 
say  that  steam  had  given  a  remarkable  impulse  to  the 
trade  in  dead  meat  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  that  all 
salesmen  agreed  that  the  trade  in  d^  meat  would  increaae 
and  become  the  principal  source  of  supply.  This,  it  would  be 
observed,  was  in  the  year  1856 ;  and  of  course  before  the  cat- 
tle plague  was  thought  of.  In  Uie  next  place,  the  report  went 
on  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  establishing  a  central  mar- 
ket for  the  metropolis,  of  giving  facilities  in  such  a  central 
market  for  the  disposal  of  the  offal  among  the  poor  people  who 
required  it,  and  also  the  essential  importance  of  cpmpetitioa 
regulating  the  price  of  meat.  The  committee  also  said  there 
was  no  evidence  to  lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  a  dead- 
meat  market,  if  properly  managed,  would  create  anything  like 
unwholesomeness  in  its  vicinity.  There  was  always  something 
to  be  learned  from  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel,  and  he 
should  like  to  quote  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  acute, 
clear-headed,  and  sharp-eyed  Englishmen  that  had  ever  trs- 
veiled:  he  meant  Sir  Edmund  Head.  A  few  years  ago,  namely, 
in  1852,  Sir  Edmund  published  an  interesting  and  popnlar 
book,withthetideof  "A  Faffgot  of  French  Sticks.**  In  one 
of  the  chapters,  the  author  OMcribed  a  visit  which  he  had 
made  to  the  abiuioirs  aad  pi^-slanghtering  establishments  in 
Paris,  and  a  conversation  wnich  he  held  with  the  chef  id  the 
hitter,  in  the  course  of  which  the  rA^  stated  the  principle  bj 
which  pig-killinff  was  regulated.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  •*  in  Paris 
no  one  has  a  right  to  kill  a  pig  !*'  And  that,  it  appeared,  was 
the  principle  upon  which  the  whole  thine  hinged.  Phe  killing 
was  all  done  at  the  Government  estamishments.  The  F^ 
abaitoirt  were  established  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  First. 
There  were  5  of  them  for  cattle,  outside  the  walls.  They  were 
built  like  cavalry  barracks,  and  the  dimensions  of  one  of  them 
were  in  length  380  yards  by  150  yards  in  breadth.  Arrange- 
ments existed  for  the  immediate  preparation  of  the  blood  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  for  disposing  of  the  entrails. 
There  were  also  a  tripery  and  melting  nouses,  and  even  when 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  hot  there  were  no  noxious  smells. 
All  the  arrangements  for  treating  the  cattle  were  of  a  most 
merciful  kind.  There  was  no  barking  of  dogs,  no  hallooing  of 
men,  no  feverish  excitement.  An  abundant  supply  of  wsto* 
for  slushing  was  provided.  There  was  no  pawing  with  hot 
hands,  and  no  bad  meat  was  allowed  to  be  sent  away  for 
sausages.  Then  the  author,  moralising  upon  all  this,  exclaimed 
How  different  was  this  to  the  manner  in  which  they  dealt  witli 
the  roast  beef  of  Old  England  in  Newgate  macket !    If  Sir 
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Ikai.  bd  been  wHh  him  (Lord  Cathctrt)  on  a  recent  occa- 
sa  ffka  be  ipent  a  whole  night  in  Newgate  market,  he  fimded 
k  ftnU  bare  naed  kngnage  still  more  forcible  and  emphatic. 
iiotkt  remarkable  drcnmstance  which  Sir  £dmnnd  Head 
B  Bot  refer  to,  bat  was  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  the 
SiiuOcai  Soeidy,  was  that  the  introduction  of  horse-flesh  into 
}^  haviog  been  forbidden,  a  large  contraband  trade  in  it 
faag  op,  wbieh  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  autho- 
rian  vm  It  length  obliged  to  legalise  the  introduction  of 
brse^nb  for  eonsumpfion  as  human  food.  Another  impor- 
tut  bet  vas  this :  that  bj  the  aeration  of  the  octroi  dutythe 
taasBftaan.  of  meat  in  Paris  was  correctly  ascertained.  This, 
lutner,  eodd  not  be  done  in  London ;  where  there  were  no 
iaihriittos  for  arriving  at  such  knowled^.  The  informa- 
tioB  doired  from  this  source  in  Paris  snowed  that  great 
t^tiou  were  experienced  in  the  rate  of  consumption  of 
EMt  is  dzHerent  jears,  which  was  to  be  tra(»d  prob^ly  to 
^B^tttions  in  the  general  trade  of  the  country,  and  in 
h  onaaind  which  the  people  possessed  over  the  neces- 
sries  of  Hfe  and  matters  of  that  kind.  But  whatever 
>s#t  be  the  cause,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  consumption 
^  aot  IB  the  large  towns  of  France  was  sul^ect  to  extreme 
^^mtioH.  It  appeared  from  the  Journal  of  the  Stalittical 
Wy  that  the  eonsomption  in  Paris  dnrmg  the  year  1847 
vuliO^of  meat  per  nead  of  the  population,  exclusiye  of 
P««i4poaItry ;  in  1848,  it  was  87|lbs. ;  in  1849  it  was 
^*^\  ad  in  1850  it  was  1581bs.  These  figures  exhibited 
y^flMderable  fluctuation  in  the  consumption  of  animal 
"od;  Wif  the  mass  consumed  were  taken,  instead  of  the  rate 
/■'Uaf  the  uopulation,  the  fluctuation  would  appear  to  be 
^irater.  Most  members  of  Parliament,  he  presumed,  had 
'^'Bid  a  eopy  of  an  interesting  munphlet  relating  to  city  im- 
P«M8ti.  Bv  the  man  which  was  appended  to  that 
P^>^  it  would  be  seen  that  the  new  arran^^ements  for  the 
PV^  metropolitan  dead-meat  market  at  Smith£eld  were  as 
^^mnX  ss  they  could  well  be  made.  There  would  still, 
.^'vvw,  be  the  blockading  difficulty.    Nevertheless,  it  was  so 

rat  to  have  a  central  market,  that  whatever  the  diffi- 
lod  dnwbacks,  they  would  be  of  much  less  consequence 
^  tbe  enl  attendant  npon  having  several  markets  distnbuted 
fertile  town.  On  thia  point  he  spoke  with  great  reserve  in 
'gpwace  of  Mr.  Holland,  who  was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
™^  an  important  inquiry  into  this  very  sidi^ect,  which 
^  wtfess  conduce  much  to  improvements.  He  hoped, 
™w,  Aat  the  parties  would  hurry  on  as  fiwt  as  they  could 
^oaplrtioB  of  the  metropolitan  meat  market ;  and  if  they 
*  Mt  at  mesoit  fisel  indined  to  do  that,  then  he  woidd 
^ouBead  them  to  follow  his  example  and  spend  a  night  in 
^fpte-mrtet,  whidi  he  thought  might  act  as  a  spur  to 
^jugoid  energies,  and  prompt  them  to  use  a  little  more 
^''itioo  in  the  ma^r.  In  drawing  these  remarks  to  a  dose, 
■tiQild  oaify  further  re&r  to  the  important  recommendation 
^^loDii  in  tiie  oondnding  jwrtion  of  the  third  and  last  report 
^  ^  Oittle  Plague  Commissioners.  Erom  all  he  had  ob- 
f^  he  was  convinced  that  that  recommendation  was  per- 
^"gbt;  it  was  one  to  whidi,  therefore,  he  gave  his  hearty 
'"•'jwce.  They  said  that  now  was  the  time  to  carry  out 
"^cbaiges  whidi  were  required  in  the  supply  of  meat  to  large 
^Bs;  when  great  alterations  might  be  maide  without  being 
2^  by  anticipated  inconveniences ;  and  it  might  be  con- 
"^  whether  slaughterhouses  should  not  be  transferred  from 
|"«  to  mborban  points  on  lines  of  railway,  to  the  ultimate 
"^^  both  customer  and  butcher.  Then  they  ended  by 
^  that  the  cattle  plague,  though  in  itself  a  great  cakmity, 
^ndoibtedly  put  a  stop  to  much  that  was  cruel  and  per- 
^ ;  tod  thi^  hoped,  as  all  hoped,  that  that  happy  state  of 
^w^t  be  lasting. 

*•  nm  said :  A  fact  had  been  mentioned  to  him  by  a 
^B^  grazier,  which  he  could  not  understand.  A  large  Nor- 
^  snaer,  told  that  gentleman  that  in  the  spring  he  could 
l^*^  4a.  2d.  per  stone  br  meat  which  was  brought  up  to 
^^  dead,  while  meat  of  the  same  quality  in  the  London 
^^■2^IDalket  wonld  readily  have  made  6s.  per  stone^  He 
iv.  fmc)  ahottld  Hke  to  know  whether  that  difference  of 
^  tton  from  the  nature  of  the  case  or  from  the  tradition 
•^ttpdtomeat. 

Mf^oUAKB,  M.P.,  observed  that  it  must  be  a  result  of 
**«^prf8yrtem. 

JJ' *«B*  said  liie  impression  which  he  received  from 
'« that  gentlflBun  sai4  was,  not  that  fHmera  were  Mkel^  to 


slaughter  on  their  own  fhrms,  but  that  abattoirs  wonld  be  es- 
tablished in  the  environs  of  London,  and  animals  would  at 
all  events  travel  to  the  vicinity  of  railway  stations,  on  their 
own  1(^. 

Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  reverting  to  the  fact  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Frere,  namely,  the  variation  of  price  as  between  one  kind 
of  meat  and  another,  repeated  his  belief  that  it  depended  on 
the  change  of  system.  No  doubt,  however,  in  course  of  time 
— ^when  the  dead-meat  market  had  been  thoroughly  esta- 
blished, and  when,  as  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken 
anticipated  would  soon  be  the  case,  a  system  of  telegraphic 
arrangements  had  been  established,  by  means  of  which  it 
woula  be  ascertained  how  much  me^t  was  reouired  in  a  cer- 
tain district  or  for  a  certain  population,  all  these  questions 
would  be  set  right.  He  should  have  liked  very  much  to  enter 
into  several  points  involved  in  the  subject;  but,  as  the 
noble  Earl  had  remarked,  a  committee,  of  which  he  (Mr. 
Holland)  was  a  member,  was  at  that  moment  prosecuting  its 
inquiries.  It  was  a  committee  to  consider  the  trade  in  ani- 
majs — not  only  foreign,  but  home  animals  also—the  qnestion 
of  quarantine,  the  mode  in  which  animals  were  brought  into 
this  country,  and  the  mode  of  their  transit  from  place  to 
place;  and  he  regretted  that  they  had  not  in  Parliament 
the  valuable  assistance  of  their  chairman  (Mr.  Thompson)  on 
that  committee.  It  would  veiy  inconvenient  and  contrary  to 
rule  for  a  member  of  a  parliamentary  committee  to  state  to  a 
meeting,  or  in  any  way  to  make  use  of  the  evidence  taken  by 
that  committee,  before  the  inquiry  was  closed  and  the  report 
made ;  and  he  therefore  fdt  his  mouth  to  be  closed  as  re- 
garded  any  information  which  he  might  otherwise  have  given 
on  the  subject.  He  could  only  say  that  he  believed  the  re- 
sults of  the  inqniiy  would  be  most  valuable — ^that  people 
would  be  astonisned  to  see  with  what  facilities  a  change  might 
be  made  as  regarded  the  feeding  of  a  large  population  from 
one  system  to  another ;  the  new  system  being,  too,  far  more 
effident,  far  more  effectual,  far  more  valuable,  far  more 
healthy,  and  fiar  more  dvilised  than  tiie  old  one  (Hear,  hear). 

Sir  J.  JororsTONB,  M.P.,  fully  believed  that  telegraphy 
would  settie  many  difficulties  connected  with  the  meat  market. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  working  of  that  system,  he  might 
mention  that  a  day  or  two  ago  an  epicure  went  at  5  o'clock  to 
Charles*  (the  flsbLinonger*s)  to  secure  a  fresh  salmon.  The 
fishmonger  told  him  he  had  come  at  an  extraordinary  moment, 
for  he  had  just  received  a  telegram  from  Worcester  stating 
that  a  salmon  which  had  just  been  caught  left  Worcester  by 
the  2  o'dock  train.  The  result  was  that  a  fine  salmon  arrived 
in  time  for  the  epicure's  dinner. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing-up  the  discussion,  said :  Lord 
Cathcart  had  alluded  to  the  charges  made  by  railway  com- 
panies for  the  conveyance  of  dead-meat  since  the  breaking-out 
of  the  cattie-plagne.  Now  he  (the  chairman)  thought  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  had  been  said  in  the  way  of  complaint  on 
that  subject  was  due  to  a  want  of  consideration  of  the  difference 
between  a  wholesale  trade  and  a  retail  one.  They  might  rest 
assured  that  their  northern  brethren  very  well  understood  their 
own  interest,  and  that  if  the  farmers  and  cattle-dealers  of 
Aberdeenshire  and  the  districts  around  were  satisfied  with  the 
aittie-traffic  by  railway,  both  as  regarded  the  charts  made  for 
conveyance  and  the  state  of  the  meat  when  it  reached  its  des- 
tination, there  could  be  no  great  reason  for  complaint.  It 
might  fairly  be  assumed,  he  thought,  that  after  a  time  the 
charges  for  the  conveyance  of  dead-meat  would  not  be  such  as 
to  prevent  the  trade  from  bdng  properly  carried  on.  At  present 
a  man  compared  the  charge  for  conveying  a  live  animal  with 
the  charge  for  conveying  a  dead  animal.  He  forgot  that  when 
•ninr^lii  yrtsn  conveyed  alive  there  were  eight  or  ten  in  the 
same  truck ;  whereas,  under  the  existing  state  of  things,  the 
railway  company  had  to  convev  one  carcase,  or  it  might  be  a 
quarter  of  a  carcase.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  company 
to  provide  carrying-power  for  so  small  a  quantity,  sent  to  a 
station  as  it  were  hap-hazard,  or  to  charge  the  same  in  pro- 
portion, for  such  a  quantity, as  was  char^  when  a  whole  truck 
was  hired  and  as  manv  cattle  were  pnt  into  it  as  it  would  con- 
tain. It  was  not  £ur,  he  repeated,  to  compare  retail  with 
wholesale  charges ;  but  he  mignt  remark,  that  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary  in  order  to  supply  the  wanta  of  the  country 
that  deed  meat  should  be  conveyed  on  ahurgely-increased  scale, 
the  chances  wonld  no  doubt  be  adjusted  to  the  altered  state  of 
things.  Farmers  wonld  soon  find  out  how  to  obtain  the  benefit 
ofwholesale  charges,    He,  for  one,  Wt  mnch  obliged  to  th^ 
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Gsrt  wemed  to  have  oeUMted  a  great  deal  of  informatioii  on 
aeveni  ptMttti  whidi  loight  be  OMfoUy  diBCosied ;  and  no 
doabt  both  his  lordship's  remarlcB  and  those  of  Mr.  Herbert 
would  be  published  in  the  Society's  Jaumai. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  aocorded  to  Mr.  Herbert,  and  the  meet- 
ing then  separated. 

MoKTELT  Council:  Wednesday,  June  6,  1866. — 
Fresent— Lord  Tredegar,  President,  in  tlie  Chair;  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Bemers, 
Lord  Feversham,  Lord  Portman,  Lord  Walmngham, 
Major.6eneral  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood,  Sir  Watkin  W. 
Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bamett,  Mr.  Bowly,  Cdond 
Challoncr,  Mr.  Clayden,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  Mr.  Druce, 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Button, 
Mr.  Jonas,  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  Mr.  Lawes,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  H.  S.  Thompaon,  Mr. 
Torr,  Sir  T.  Western,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Jacob 
Wilson,  Mr.  Frere,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : 

Aldous,  James  Arthur,  Ling-wood,  NorM'ich. 

Alexander,  Wni.  Lancaster,  Shatton  Lodge,  Cockermouth. 

Ball,  William,  Kothwell,  Kettering. 

Carson,  James,  Spinfteld,  Great  Mario w. 

Cheesraan,  Frederick,  Little  Chart,  Ashford,  Kent. 

Baymau,  liev.  Albert,  Albert  College,  Framliugharo. 

Patterson,  Henry,  Nonnanton  Hill,  Loughborough. 

Piggott,  Fraser,  Fitzhall,  Midhurst,  Snssex. 

Kobbins,  Harry,  North  field  Farm,  Witney,  Oxon. 

Walker,  James  Robert,  Saudhntton,  York. 

Finances. — Major-General  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  Committee,  frwn  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Secretary's  receipts  during  the  past 
mouth  had  been  examined  by  the  Committee,  and  by 
Messrs.  Qmlter,  Ball,  aud  Co.,  the  Society's  aocomtants, 
and  were  found  correct.  The  balance  in  &e  hands  of  the 
bankers  ou  May  31  was  £:^,258  Kis.  lOd.,  against  which 
cheques  were  drawn  for  £923  193.  5d. 

Discussions.  —  The  following  arrangements  for  the 
weekly  meetings  of  the  Council  were  annonnced :  Wed- 
nesday, June  13,  "  Cattle  Statistics  and  Cattle  Insurance," 
to  be  opened  by  Dr.  Farr ;  Wednesday,  June  20,  "  How 
Isr  in  certain  mstricts  Sheep  Stock  may  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  Cattle,"  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  Torr. 

THE  ROYAL  VETERINAEY  COLLEGE. 

AKHUAL  RbPOBT  or  THS  OoVllBKOftS  TO  THK  COUVCTL 
OF  THE   ROTAL  AOKICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

[Extending  to  the  S^st  December,  1865,  and  received  by  the 
Society  on  the  26th  May,  1866.] 

Since  their  la«t  annual  rqp<nt,  the  goyemora  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  have  observed  with  deep  soli- 
citude the  cloud  which  has  gathered  over  the  prospects  of 
the  agriculturists  of  this  country  through  the  outbreak  of 
the  cattle  plague,  and  they  sympathise  with  the  Council 
in  lamenting  this  nation^  odamity.  Before,  however, 
referriug  in  a  more  especial  manner  to  this  subject,  they 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  some  matters 
of  importance,  but  of  more  special  interest  as  connected 
with  the  alliance  between  the  two  institutions. 

The  governors  have  seen  with  much  satisfisction  that 
their  efforts  to  render  the  College  increasingly  useful  to 
the  agricultural  commuuity  have  met  with  a  ready  re- 
sponse, aud  that  the  members  of  the  Society  and  agricul- 
turists generally  have  co-operated  with  the  veterinary 
profession  in  furnishing  to  the  institution  a  largely- 
increased  number  of  morbid  specimens,  and  by  communi- 
cations relating  to  disease  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Every 
opportunity  has  been  taken  by  the  professors  of  utiHnng 
these  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils.  AgricuKuriits  from 
|kU  parts  of  the  country  have  visited  the  College  to  ol)tain 
information  relative  to  the  diseases  of  their  pattle,  wa 


hATe  aolmowledged  thabeoefit  they  hfred«ifedlcQiat]i£ 
advioa  whidi  has  been  given. 

The  lectures,  pathological  demoastntions,  and  dhiical 
instructions  have  been  regularly  pursued ;  andtheattea- 
tion  of  the  piQpils  to  these  branches  of  their  studies  has 
been  such  as  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  pro- 
fessors. Compared  with  the  preceding  and  many  other 
years,  the  number  of  the  pi^ihi  has  increased—a  iset 
whidi  augurs  well  for  the  future,  especially  whan  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  governors,  with  the  view  to  ndie 
the  general  tone  of  the  profession,  had  detemuned  tbt 
each  pupil  should  undergo  a  matriculatory  examinatkm. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  entered  the  classes  daring 
the  year  is  63 ;  and  of  those,  the  number  who  passed  the 
examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteriiiary  Sur- 
geons is  37. 

No  material  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  system  of 
education  which  has  hitherto  been  fbund  to  work  so  vdL 
The  same  number  of  lectures  have  been  reguhurly  de- 
livered ;  and  the  students  have  been  required  to  devote 
their  time  and  attention  fblly  to  their  studies,  including 
as  these  do,  besides  cattle  pathology,  the  anatomy,  physio- 
bgy,  and  pathology  of  the  horse,  veterinary  lorgery, 
chemistry,  materia  medica,  toxicology,  &c. 

Provision  is  made  fpr  examinations,  and  for  the  reading 
of  essavs  and  discussion  of  medical  subjects  by  the  popih 
themselves  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Veterinary  Me. 
dical  Association. 

A  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  qualified  nrwti. 
tioners  is  thus  provided  to  meet  the  requirements  of  stocl 
owners.  The  location  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  distncU 
hitherto  occupied  by  farriers  cannot  fall  to  be  of  grttt 
advantage  to  the  eonntry  by  the  bringing  of  medial 
science  into  daily  operation,  as  applied  to  the  diseases  of 
all  domestieated  animals. 

Apart  ftpom  the  cattle  plague,  disease  has  not  been  very 
rife  among  bovine  animals.  The  cpixootic  affections 
known  as  the  mouth-and-foot  disease  and  the  lung  dii- 
case,  with  which  we  have  long  been  fiamiliar,  have  pre- 
vailed in  some  districts,  but  not  in  a  very  malignant  form. 
The  losses  have  consequently  been  fewer  from  the  latter 
malady  than  heretofore,  since  the  disease  has  been  mon 
amenable  to  medicinal  treatment  and  agents. 

Owing  to  the  short  hay  crop,  and  the  ahnost  tow 
faflnre  o?  the  turnip  crop  in  1864,  having  been  followed 
by  a  long  winter  and  cold  spring,  formers  experienced  th« 
greatest  difficulty  in  providing  sufficient  keep  for  thoj 
stock ;  many  animals,  particularly  young  sheep,  suffered 
severely.  Numerous  deaths  consequently  took  place  frofl 
diseases  traceable  to  ungenial  weather  and  insnffieiei^ 
nutriment.  Among  the  deaths  firom  theje  causes  weri 
several  singular  cases  of  poisoning,  arising  from  the  ani 
mals  browsing  upon  some  of  the  evergreen  trees  ani 
shrubs.  In  Afferent  parts  of  the  country  numerous  cattl 
were  lost  from  feeding  on  yew ;  as  many  as  forty  deer  af 
said  to  have  died  in  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  nark  at  Bad 
minton,  firom  this  cause — the  boughs  of  the  yew  tree 
having  been  brought  within  their  reach  by  the  weight  c 
the  snow.  Three  flocks  of  -sheep  are  also  recorded  s 
having  been  poisoned  by  eating  the  leaves  of  the  rhodfl 
dendron  ponticum.  One  of  these  cases  occurred  in  Hami 
shire,  the  second  in  Kent,  and  the  third  in  Berkahiri 
Among  other  sources  of  injury  to  cattle,  one  of  a  vei^ 
exceptional  character  may  be  mentioned— the  poi*^l 
of  a  considerable  number  of  animals  by  being  psstnred  i 
fields  in  which  rifle  butts  are  erected;  a  lead-spray  frol 
the  bullets,  smashed  against  the  targeU,  was  taken  up  w^ 
the  grass,  and  has  been  found  to  have  lain  in  tl 
stomachs  of  these  animals  for  many  weeks,  nndergmn 
solution  in  the  gastric  and  intestinal  jnices,  and  to  Ml 
thus  destroyed  tlie  adhneU  by  t  prooeie  of  ^ 
poisoning. 
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hiit  of  thU  kind  qmuioI  be  too  exteniiyelj  known 

aaong  htmmK  a  ordtr  to  Hat  pramtion  of  a  rtamrtAoe 

fli  te  wiipfcirf  ariimg  from-tlum. 

k  tbe  montli  of  Jane  the  mull-pox  of  sheen  suddentj 

ito  appcuanco  ammig  a  flock  of  ewet  ana  lambs  on 

s  Downs,  r  "*    " 


tke  SosieK  Downs,  near-to  Newbaven,  and  as  no  foreign 
ibsep  bad  been  imported  at  Newbayen,  or  bad  beoi  known 
to  wre  been  in  tbe  neigbboarbood»  tbe  origin  of  tbe 
dtseaae  conld  not  be  folly  ascertained ;  it  was  probably 
omaioned  br  the  urge  importations  of  foreign  wool  which 
Toe  then  taking  plaoe  into  tbe  port  of  Nei^ven.  Mncb 
of  this  wool  on  arrival  was  found  to  be  packed  in  torn 
bip,  and  conseqnentlT  portions  of  it  were  often  scattered 
liiMdU  13ie  sbeq)  affected  by  the  disease  were;  at  the 
titte  of  their  infection,  in  pasture-grounds  by  the  side  of 
the  lailwBy,  and  were  thus  exposed  to  the  probability  of 
ofieetion  fnm  this  cause.  By  some  persons,  however, 
tk  outbreak  is  believed  to  be  traceable  to  the  fiact  that 
tt  infected  sheep  had  been  thrown  overboard  iirom  an 
iopoitiBg  vessel,  the  body  of  which  had  floated  up  the 
imr.  A  drowned  sheep  was  found,  but  there  is  no  evi- 
ieactto  show  how  it  came  into  the  river,  or  whether  it 
«M  ilKted  with  the  disease. 

Iraj  infomution  was  received  of  the  outbreak,  and 
cvayincaution  was  adopted  under  the  personal  superin- 
im^a  of  the  professor  of  cattle  pathcdogy  to  prevent 
tk  fnad  of  the  malady,  and  lessen  its  devastating  efllects. 
Fv«flodu  only  were  attacked,  and  although  these  num- 
bid  Dearly  1,000  sheep,  only  about  100  of  them  were 
bat. 

1W  neat  erent  of  the  year  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
oitbrai  of  the  cattle  nhgue.  This  terrible  disease  was 
iM  otMrred  in  the  Lonidon  dairies  on  June  27th,  but 
iti  tnis  natore  was  not  suspected.  On  July  4th  it  was 
neopised  by  Profiessor  Simonds,  who  was  then  consulted 
ly  the  veteruuiy  surgeon  in  attendance,'  and  immediately 
bnoght  ike  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government. 
ynm  that  time  the  disease  continued  to  spread,  and 
nscbed  such  fearfol  proportions  as  to  require  the  enact- 
■est  ef  tbe  most  stnngent  legisktive  measures. 

The  ofllcers  of  this  College  have  been  unremitting  in 
tkcir  dbaU  to  assist  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
teas,  and  from  the  very  commencement  luve  applied 
tikanMlvea  early  and  Ute  to  the  adoption  of  means  ukely 
to  be  of  service.  The  Governors  considered  that  exertion 
to  meet  this  amergency  was  the  primary  duty  of  this  In- 
■titotuB,  and  that  no  reasonable  exnense  should  be  spared 
a  ttsroh  of  remedies,  if  jiuch  should  be  discoverable,  at 
lO  ereols  in  the  recommendation  of  methods  for  prevent- 
■g  the  extension  of  the  disease.  With  this  view  tiiey 
creeled  a  nomber  of  loose  boxes,  in  a  separate  yard,  and 
iMed  means  to  keep  up  a  continued  supply  of  plague- 
■^ndea  animals  for  treatment  and  experiment. 

It  eannot  be  said  that  any  marked  success  has  yet  at- 
toded  the  medical  treatment,  still  the  experience  which 
U  been  gained  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease  is  con- 
*M)]e,  and  the  knowledge  thus  propagated  has  been  of 
ptot  valoe  in  arresting  the  progiess  or  this  murrain. 

Many  questions  in  connexion  wiUi  the  nathology  of 
ottie.plsgue  and  the  liability  of  its  extension  to  other 
^iinila  have  been  warmlv  debated,  and  none  more  so 
^  tke  sosceptibility  of  sheep  to  infection.  To  remove 
^  doubt  on  this  point  a  series  of  experiments  was 
>^opted  at  the  College,  some  results  of  which  the  Go- 
jenwii  subjoin,  as  extracted  from  the  Report  nude  by 
Jnrf.  Vsraell  and  Assistant  Prof.  Pritchard  to  the  Royal 
UBuaiiiion. 

£xpxniia:(T8  with  Shxxp. 

Octobw  14.-.One  sheep  (a  hoggtt)  was  inocuUted  with 
{■tt«r  ttksa  from  the  eye  of  an  ox  affected  with  the  plagne. 
«tke SOth  it  showed  mariced  symptoms  of  the  di»ease,  and 
MoatbeSSfd.    Kotrea^nent, 


Oelober  14.— One  sheep  (a  hogget)  was  inoonlated  with 
matter  taken  tarn  the  nosfrils  of  one  of  Hr.  Harris  sheen 
from  Grown  Point,  Norwich.  On  the  90th  it  showed  well* 
marked  signs  of  the  disease,  and  died  on  the  9M.  No  treat* 
mentl 

October  14. — One  sheep  (a  hogget)  wu  inoculated  with 
matter  taken  from  the  nose  of  the  same  sheep  as  in  No.  flL 
and  on  tbe  20th  it  evinced  symptoms  of  the  disease.  It  died 
on  the  30^.    This  sheep  was  submitted  to  treatment. 

October  14, — One  sheep  (a  ho^^get)  was  inoculated  with 
matter  taken  from  the  eje  of  an  ox  affeeted  with  the  plagne. 
This  sheep  was  sabmitted  to  treatment  and  recovered, 

October  10. — ^Two  sheep  (hoggets)  were  placed  in  a  shed 
with  a  cow  aflccted  with  the  plagne.  On  the  23rd  both  sheep 
became  affected  with  the  disease,  and  on  the  3l8t  they  dira. 
No  treatment. 

October  6. — ^Two  sheep  (hoggets)  were  placed  in  a  shed, 
in  which  a  cow  had  died  the  dii^rbefore  from  the  plagne.  The 
disease  did  not  declare  itself  in  these  two  sheep  nntilthe  26th. 
One  of  them  died  on  the  SOth,  and  the  other  Imgered  on  until 
the  19th  of  November. 

November  14.— One  sheep  (hogget)  wu  inoculated  ^th 
matter  taken  from  the  vagina  of  a  cow  labouring  under  the 
pUgue.  It  died  on  the  15th,  about  twoity-foar  hours  after 
being  inoculated.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  this  sheep 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  disease  through  inoculation ;  yet 
it  is  remarkable  that  every  part  of  the  mucous  tracts,  both 
alimentaiy  and  respiratory,  indicated  fiaint  blushes  of  redness 
precisely  m  those  places  in  which  they  are  almost  invariably 
lound  in  true  oases  of  cattle  plague.  The  sheep  had  been  suf- 
fering from  diarrhoea  for  some  time  previously,  but  had  quite 
recovered,  and  at  the  time  it  was  inocnilated  appeared  to  be  very 
healthy. 

These  experiments  must  be  considered  not  only  as  proving 
the  liability  of  sheep  to  cattle  plague,  but  also  as  establishing 
the  fret  of  the  ready  transmission  of  tiie  disease  from  sheep  to 
cattle  and  from  caUle  to  sheep.  Other  experiments  were  also 
adopted,  having  for  their  ol^ect  the  elucidation  of  other  points 
in  connection  with  the  pathology  of  the  plagne.  These  are  ex« 
tracted  from  the  same  report. 

£XFB&IMBMT8  UPOS  CaTTLI. 

No.  1.— The  first  case  of  cattle  pbgue  admitted  into  the 
College  Inflrmaiy  was  on  the  13th  of  Jnly.  The  cow  was 
brought  from  Mrs.  Nichol's  dairy  at  Islington,  and  exhibited 
well-marked  svmptoros  of  the  disease.  No  treatment  was 
adopted,  and  she  died  on  the  17th.  When  this  cow  was  iirst 
brought  to  the  college  she  wasplaced  in  an  open  loose  box,  and, 
as  an  experiment,  the  flrst  tried,  a  healthy  oow  was  phiced  with 
her  in  the  same  box.  The  second  oow  took  the  disease,  from 
which  she  died. 

No.  2.  September  23.-^A  black  and  white  calf  about  four 
months  old  was  placed  in  a  box  with  a  sheep,  which  the  day 
before  had  been  in  contact  with  a  cow  affected  with  the  cattle 
pla^.  On  the  8th  of  October  the  calf  showed  symptoms  of 
having  the  disease  in  a  very  serious  form,  and  on  the  lOtb  it 
died.    No  treatment  was  tried  in  this  case. 

No.  3,  October  21.— A  red  and  white  calf  about  five  months 
old  wasphiced  in  a  shed  with  fbur  sheep  which  had  taken  the 
disease  from  inoculation.  On  the  27th  the  calf  showed  symp- 
toms of  baring  taken  the  disease.    On  the  31st  it  died. 

No.  4.  October  20.^A  bUck  and  white  heifer  about  two 
years  oU  wu  inoculated  with  the  virus  taken  firom  the  nostrils 
of  a  cow  affected  with  the  pkgue.    No  effect. 

November  14th. — Inoculated  the  same  heifrr  with  matter 
taken  from  the  nostrils  of  a  Butch  cow  labouring  under  the 
disease  in  a  very  intense  degree.    No  effect. 

This  heifer  has  resisted  the  effects  of  both  inoculation  and 
exposure  to  infection  up  to  the  present  time,  ris.,  Decem- 
ber 25. 

No.  5.  October  20.~A  bUck  and  white  Dutch  cow,  which 
had  recovered  from  a  mild  attack  of  the  disease,  was  inoouhited 
with  matter  taken  from  the  nostrils  of  a  cow  affected  with 
cattle  plague.    No  effect. 

No.  6.  Decembers. — A  red  calf  about  five  months  old  was 
inoculated  with  matter  taken  from  the  eye  of  a  cow  labouring 
under  cattle  pUgue.  On  the  lltb,  being  the  fifth  day  after 
inocuktion,  symptoms  of  the  disesse  were  manifest.  It  died 
on  the  15th.    This  case  was  treated. 

No.  7.  December  O.'^'Inocnlated  a  red  cslf  about  five 
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months  old  with  matter  taken  from  the  eye  of  a  cow  affected 
with  the  pUgoe.  On  the  12th,  t^.,  six  days  after  the  inocnla- 
tion,  it  toowed  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  died  on  the  17th. 
This  case  was  treated. 

No.  8.  Decemher  11. — ^A  red  and  white  calf,  ahont  six 
months  old,  was  placed  in  an  infected  hox  in  which  a  oow  had 
died  the  day  before.  On  the  18th  it  showed  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  died  on  the  22nd.  This  calf  was  put  under 
treatment. 

CASES  THAT  HAVE  PROVED  FATAL. 


1886:  Cow,  aged  6  yeara.~T]nBAniJTio 
V  and  opiom  in  (ml  doses ;  occasionally 


No.  1.  Angnst  31, 
Tbbatmsitt:  Brand 

saline  laxatives  as  eliminatiyee;  a  mixtore  of  oil  and  tarpen- 
tine  was  used  as  a  ooQnter>irntant  to  the  nnder-snrfkoe  of  the 
abdomen.— RxMABKs :  This  oow  lived  17  days  after  she  was 
admitted.  On  the  11th  day  we  thoufht  she  was  recovering. 
On  the  day  following  she  was  attacked  with  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  whi<»  caused  so  much  irritation  that  she 
oradually  became  worse,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  September. 
This  cow  had  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs. 

a.  Aug.  28:  Dutch  Cow,  5  years.  —  Stimulants  such  as 
brandy  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  three  times  a  day ;  good 
supply  of  nourishing  (bod ;  skin  well  cleansed.— The  symptoms 
in  this  were  not  very  intense  when  the  cow  was  first  admitted, 
but  thM-  n4>idly  became  worse,  and  she  died  on  the  1st  of 
September. 

3.  Sept.  7 :  Dutch  Oow,  6  years.— This  oow  was  treated 
chiefly  with  strong  ale,  whidi  was  given  her  in  ffmel  four 
times  in  the  day.  The  cow  was  slaughtered  on  the  9th  for 
post  mortem  examination,  so  that  the  eflbcts  of  treatment  are 
Imperfectly  known. — Up  to  the  time,  however,  of  the  animal 
being  killed,  it  appeared  to  derive  no  benefit  from  treatment. 

4.  Sept.  27 :  English  Cow,  4  vears.— Solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  and  chloric  ether  twice  a  day ;  gruel  four  times  a 
day ;  the  skin  well  cleansed.— This  cow  did  not  show  any 
severe  symptoms  until  the  29th ;  indeed,  we  anticipated  some 
benefit  nom  treatment,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
she  became  worse,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of  October. 

6.  Oct.  1 :  English  Cow,  4  years.— Linseed  oil  and  oil  of 
turpentine  in  gruel  eveiy  twelve  hours ;  good  oatmeal  gruel 
four  times  a  day.— This  plan  of  treatment  was  recommended, 
but  it  proved  of  no  avail.  The  oow  rapidly  became  worse, 
and  died  on  the  4th  of  October. 

6.  Oct.  4:  Dutch  Cow,  6  years.— Diilhsible  stimulants  and 
sedatives  every  eight  hours;  the  greatest  attention  paid  to 
the  animal's  comfMls ;  i  lb.  doses  of  charcoal  in  gruel  twice 
daily  on  the  fourth  day.— This  cow  lived  eight  di^ ;  on  the 
thiraday  her  symptoms  were  favourable ;  but  on  the  fourth 
diarrhcena,  attended  with  much  (bstor,  oonunenoed,  and 
emphysema  appeared  on  the  loins.  From  this  time  she 
rapidly  became  worse,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  October. 

7.  Oct.  21 :  Cow,  7  years.— Well  clothed  the  body  after 
having  first  cleansed  the  skin;  tree  supply  of  the  oatmeal 
gruel  and  sulphate  of  copper  and  brandy  every  eight  hours.— 
This  oow  rapidly  became  worse  fh>m  the  day  it  was  admitted ; 
the  loins  of  the  animal  were  emphysematous:  she  had  pro- 
ftise  diarrhoea,  and  died  on  the  24ui  of  October. 

8.  Oct.  22:  English  Cow,  5  years.- Hay  or  bran  tea  as 
much  as  the  patient  would  take ;  brandy  and  sulphate  of 
copper  every  eight  hours ;  gruel  every  four  hours.— %i  addi- 
tion to  this  aniiixal  being  dosed  with  medichie,  ^e  was  made 
to  inhale  the  vapour  of  warm  water  twice  a  day,  and  the 
vapour  of  vinegar  twice  a  day.  This  treatment  had  no 
appreciable  beneficial  eflfbct.  The  patient  died  on  the  26th  of 
October. 

9.  Oct.  22 :  Shorthorn  Cow,  4  years.— Difl\i8ible  stimulants 
and  saline  laxatives ;  opium  was  given  to  check  the  diarrhoea 
when  it  was  present.— This  oow  had  the  usual  good  nursing, 
but  she  died  on  the  26th  of  October. 

10.  Oct.  22 :  Shorthorn  cow,  4  years.— Chlorate  of  potash 
three  times  a  day;  opium  occasionally  to  check  diarrhoeflL- 
The  disease  in  this  case  ran  its  course  so  rapidly  that  the 
animal  died  on  the  24th,  ».r.,  two  days  after  being  admitted. 

11.  Oct.  23 :  English  Cow,  6  years.— This  case  was  placed 
in  a  vapour  baUi  for  one  hour,  after  which  she  had  smution 
of  acetate  of  unmonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  spirits  of 
nitric  ether;  when  the  cow  had  been  in  a  bath  an  hour, 
rubbed  dry,  and  well  clothed,  diffUsible  stimulants  were 
given ;  no  good  effects  were  observed  to  follow  Uiis  treatment ; 
on  the  24ih  stimulants  and  vapour  bath  as  before,  also  gruel, 
and  attendance  to  general  comforts.- No  benefit  whatever 
seemed  to  attend  the  treatment ;  indeed,  we  thought  it  rather 
tended  to  hurry  the  disease  to  its  (Istal  termination ;  the 
animal  died  on  the  26th  of  October. 

12.  Oct.  23 :  English  Cow,  6  years.— Skin  well  cleaned : 
body  well  clothed ;  thin  gruel ;  hay  or  bran  tea ;  chlorate  of 
potash  twice  a  dav.— The  course  of  this  disease  was  rapid ; 
profhsediarrfacBa  from  the  first,  accompanied  by  very  offensive 
evaouationa  atreaked  with  blood.  The  patient  died  on  the 
25th  of  October. 

)3.  Ool,  23 ;  ^ngUsh  Cow,  4  7ears.-^ian  well  decried) 


body  weU  clothed ;  grnel  four  times  a  day  ,*  ohlorateof  polsih ; 
opium  to  check  diarhoMi.— This  cow  suociunbed  to  the  diseaas 
very  quickly,  vis.,  on  the  following  day  (October  24lh). 

14.  Oct.  26 :  Shorthorn  Oow,  6  years.— Cleansed  the  skin, 
clothed  the  body,  and  gave  brandv  with  opium  in  ftill  doses 
twice  duriiig  the  day ;  chlorate  of  potash  in  drinking  water 
next  day  (29th) ;  gave  nitro-hydrochlorio  add,  Unotnre  of 
chinohona  in  water  three  times  in  the  day ;  hay  tea  to  drink. 
—On  the  30th  the  diarrhoea  ceased  to  be  so  proftase  and  the 
evacuations  so  offonsive  as  they  were  at  first,  but  in  other 
respects  the  patient  was  evidently  worse.  She  died  on  the 
31st  of  October. 

16.  Oct.  28 :  Shorthorn  Cow,  6  vears.-^lution  of  acetate 
of  ammonia,  carbomUie  of  ammonia,  and  spirits  of  nitric  e^ur 
in  (hll  doses;  opium  to  dieok  diarrhoea.— This  cow  died  on 
the  Ist  of  November. 

16.  Oct.  28:  English  Bull,  2|  years.— Good  nursing;  the 
early  treiU^ment  consisted  in  giving  saline  laxatives  combined 
with  diaphoretics  repeated  every  four  hours,  keeping  the 
body  well  clothed,  and  (^uently  giving  thin  grael;  hot 
vapour  bath  for  nearly  two  hours,  after  which  he  had  s 
dimisive  stimulant,  and  his  body  well  rubbed  and  thickly 
clothed.— There  was  proftase  diarrhoea ;  this  bull  died  on  the 
31st.  The  treatment  produced  no  change  in  the  symptoms; 
the  disease  ran  its  course  rapidly. 

17.  Nov.  3:  English  Cow,  6  vears.— Saline  laxatives  with 
diaphoretic  agents  every  eight  hours ;  clothed  the  body,  sod 
administered  linseed  griiel ;  ii\jected  opium  with  starch  gnui 
per  rectum ;  this  treatment  was  oontmued.— The  svmptoms 
when  the  patient  was  first  admitted  indicated  a  mildattsck, 
but  the  cow  rapidly  became  worse,  and  died  on  the  6th  of 
November. 

18.  Nov.  3 :  English  Cow,  6  years.— Treated  in  same  manner 
as  the  last. — The  cow  died  on  the  6th  of  November. 

19.  Nov.  3 :  Brittany  Cow,  4  vears.— DiffUsible  stimalsatt 
three  times  a  day;  opium  three  tunesa  day  to  check  diantes; 
body  well  clothed.— The  symptoms  in  this  little  cow  werevei; 
intense  f^m  the  first ;  she  died  on  the  6th  of  November. 

20.  Nov.  3 :  Calf,  4  months.— Bicarbonate  of  potash,  tinc- 
ture of  chinohona,  and  tincture  of  gentian  three  times  a  dsj ; 
thin  gruel  three  times  a  day ;  hay  tea  to  drink ;  the  box  in 
which  this  calf  was  placed  was  ftunigated  with  burnt  tar.- 
This  calf  contractea  the  disease  in  consequence  of  its  being 
placed  in  a  box  in  which  a  cow  had  died  the  daj  before. 
Symptoms  of  the  disease  were  observed  on  the  fourth  dsy. 
and  the  animal  died  on  the  seventh  day.  The  aflbction  rau 
its  course  without  being  checked  in  the  slightest  degree.  U 
may  be  mentioned  that  for  one  month  the  calf  was  within  40 
yards  of  infboted  animals,  fuid  the  man  who  attended  to  the 
cattle  affected  with  plague  was  daily  in  the  box  with  the  oslt 
It  was  not,  however,  until  it  was  placed  in  a  decidedly  infected 
shed  that  it  took  the  disease. 

21.  Nov.  3 :  Calf,  6  months.— Treated  in  nearly  the  same 
maimer  as  the  last  case ;  opium  in  enemas  to  check  diarrhces  ; 
tincture  of  gentian  mixed  with  ale  and  gruel  daring  the 
latter  stages  of  illness  to  support  the  animal's  system.— Thb 
calf  lived  until  the  11th,  a  longer  period  than  usual;  still, 
during  its  iUness,  no  hopes  of  recovery  were  at  any  time 
entertained. 

22.  Nov.  3 :  Heifer,  8  months.- Same  treatment  as  in  the 
last  eases.— Died  on  the  8th  December.  The  nrogrees  of  ^ 
disease  in  this  case  was  not  remarkably  rapid,  but  It  advanced 
steadily  in  spite  of  our  treatment. 

23  and  24.  Nov.  4 :  Calves,  4^  months.— Good  narsinfl 
chlorate  of  potash  twice  a  day.— These  calves  exhibited  all  m 
usual  symptoms,  and  although  they  were  well  nursed,  th^ 
died  on  the  7th. 

26.  Nov.  13 :    Dutch  Cow,  6  years.  —  Saline  laxativeSj 
chlorate  of  potash  in  drinking-water.- No  diarrhoea,  bat 
fever  was  intense  at  the  onset.    She  lived  much  longer  ' 
we  expected,  for  although  the  ^progress  of  the  disease 
comparatively  slow,   there  were  no  favourable  S3^P^' 
noticed  (h>m  the  first.    The  animal  died  on  the  21st. 

26,  27,  28,  and  29.  Nov.  13:  English  Cows,  4, 6,  6,  and 
years.— These  four  cows  were  all  treated  in  the  same  wsa*  ' 
war  as  medicine  is  concerned ;  nitre,  hydrochloric  acid  and  I 
(hsion  of  oascarilla  bark  three  times  a  day ;  annnatio  spir 
of  ammonia  once  a  day;  ale  or  stout  twice  a  day;  ev( 
attention  paid  to  clothing  and  general  comforts— One  of  t*^ 
oowB  died  on  the  16th,  one  on  the  16th,  one  on  the  18tb, 
the  other  on  the  21st.    These  cases  were  treated  predsely 
the  same  plan  as  that  which  is  said  to  have  been  so  suoc—' 
with  the  veterinary  surgeon  near  Windsor.    With  us, 
ever,  it  has  been  a  complete  (hilure. 

30,  31,  and  32.  Nov.  14 :  English  Cows,  3,  6,  and  6  yearM 
Two  ounces  sulphate  of  soda,  followed  by  one  ounce  do44 
every  eif  ht  hours ;  injection  of  opium  in  thin  stsroh  wbl 
the  purgmg  became  profuse.— One  of  these  cows  died  on  tl 
16th,  one  on  the  16th,  and  one  on  the  17th.  The  medicine  J 
these  cases  seemed  to  have  no  control  over  the  disease,  whi4 
ran  its  course  in  all  these  animals  with  great  rapidity. 

33.  Dec.  11 ;  34.  Dec.  12 :  Calves,  4  months.— These  t« 
oalves  were  both  treated  with  sulphite  of  soda,  and  got 
nursing  wi|8  enforoed.— These  ocOyes  took  (he  disease  q 
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JBoeolBtkm.  TheMpAtieiita.  when  flrat  attacked,  were  oon- 
c^MlfBd,  but  on  the  second  day  their  bowela  became  relaxed, 
fim,  we  beUere,  the  efitete  of  the  medicine.  No  foBtor 
atteaded  the  purging.  One  of  these  calves  died  on  the  16th, 
ud  the  other  on  the  17th. 

3S.  Dec  18:  Calf,  6  months.— This  calf  was  also  treated 
with  colphite  of  soda.— This  calf  contracted  the  disease  by 
beioff  plaoed  hi  an  infected  box.  It  rapidly  became  worse, 
laddied  on  the  ^nd.  Before  death  the  parg^waspro* 
ftB^butnot  foetid. 

TmATMENT  by  HtDROPATDT. 

iboit  the  middleof  September,  two  cows  affected  with  the 
ottk  pUfoe  were  treated  on  the  following  phm : — 

No.  1.— After  the  bod;|r  had  been  well  douched  with  cold 
viter,  the  animal  was  immediately  wrapped  in  wet  sheets, 
oter  which  dir  clothing  was  placed,  ana  the  whole  closely 
mnd  by  bandases.  Even  before  the  operation  was  corn- 
dieted  the  cow  became  partially  noconscious,  and  lay  down, 
mihieh  podtion  she  remained  for  half  an  hour.  In  a  short 
tiae  Iter  ddn  became  quite  warm,  after  which  she  again  stood 
«p  bt  about  an  hour,  when  it  was  found  that  conaide- 
oUe  pefspiration  was  produced.  The  wrappers  were  now 
iraored,  ner  body  well  rubbed,  and  again  completely  covered 
ittb^  ni^.  Some  f^md  was  also  given  her,  and  in  about 
klf  n  Wr  the  foUowmg  draught  was  administered :  Tincture 
d  (pn  one  ounce,  tincture  of  camphor  one  ounce,  water 

(hie Mowing  day  the  symptoms  were  much  aggravated. 

TkkAe  and  wet  sheets  were  again  used,  with  nearly  the 
«» elects  as  before.  The  medicine  was  also  repeated.  From 
i^period  the  cow  rapidly  Wame  worse,  and  died  on  the 
*misf  tfier  her  admission. 

Jio.3.— The  results  of  treatment  in  this  case  were  similar  to 
^  is  No.  1,  and  need  not  be  repeated.  These  cases  were 
tkoalyoneB  treated  on  the  hydropathic  principle,  and  al- 
)^^  the  tennination  was  not  satisfactory,  we  are  neverthe- 
IfistBeliDed  to  think  that  a  modified  form  of  this  treatment 
=^  prove  to  be  advantageous. 

Cases  that  have  Rkcovebed. 

Xo.  L  Italian  Cow. — ^A  large  Italian  cow  in  good  condition 
«» admitted  into  the  Infirmary,  affected  with  the  cattle 
0«?«.  The  symptoms  were  not  intense,  but  they  were  weU 
^Hwi  The  treatment  consisted  of  saline  laxative  and 
6sre&  medicines,  with  a  firee  use  of  the  bicarbonate  of  pot- 
^  As  aoon  as  the  fever  subsided  she  had  some  diffusible 
^slants.  liffht  succulent  food  was  allowed  her,  and  her 
^rnswelldbthed. 

No;  2.  A  Dutch  Cow. — ^A  very  mild  case ;  still  the  symtoms 
*we  soidently  defined  to  enable  the  Inspector  who  sent  her 
^AeCoftege  to  assert  that  she  was  affected  with  the  plague. 
ue  accretion  of  milk  was  suspended,  s\vk  refused  her  food,  the 
^  membrane  of  the  vulva  was  heightened  in  oolour,  and 
«  bad  diarrhoea.  Some  saline  m^cine,  and  afterwards 
"ttdr,  wai  given  in  gruel.  On  the  third  dav  after  admis- 
«c!i  the  cow  gave  evidence  of  returning  health,  but  in  about  a 
**k  or  ten  days  fipom  this  time  the  jomts  of  her  hind  limbs, 
P«rt«Mlarjy  of  one  limb,  became  infiamed.  The  treatment 
'^<*>Btod  in  the  exhibition  of  mild  laxatives,  and  the  smplica- 
^of  fomentations  to  the  inflamed  joints.  A  week  after 
^  thus  treated  she  was  so  far  recovered  that  she  was  re- 
'"ffled  to  hff  owner. 

No.  3.  A  Dutch  Cow.— This  case  was  sent  to  the  College 
*I  »■  inspector  as  a  case  of  cattle  plague.  The  symptoms 
'K'jwy  slight;  saline  laxative  medicme,  succulent  food, 
m  the  usual  good  nursing,  was  all  the  treatment  she  received. 
J^>»eek  from  the  time  of  her  being  admitted  she  was  con- 
^««w»t.  This  cow  came  bto  the  infirmary  in  September, 
jMm  remains  there.  She  has  been  exposed  to  the  in- 
2^uf  infection  from  all  the  cows  that  have  since  been  in 
7*  ^^f^^S^  *nd  has  also  been  twice  inoculated  with  the  mat- 
^«ra  from  cows  affected  with  the  pla^e  in  its  most  viru- 
■^form,  but  has  completely  resisted  the  influence  of  both. 

"o.  4.  Dutch  Cow. — ^This  case  was  considered  by  the  in- 
*?«*«"  to  be  a  very  mild  one.  On  arrival  at  the  Infirmary 
•*  Mtioed  that  the  animal  had  diarrhcea.  The  colour  of  the 
•"^"^  membrane  was  heightened ;  the  secretion  of  milk  was 
2?H  *wt  she  did  not  wlioUy  refuse  her  food.  Some 
**«ae  forwarded  to  the  CoUege  from  the  Continent  was 
r«  ber.  We  are  not  aware  of  what  it  consisted,  or  whether 


it  exerted  any  power  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
At  any  rate  the  cow  recovered,  as  we  in  fact  anticipated  would 
be  the  case  from  the  first. 

Among  other  experiments  to  test  the  value  of  prophylactic 
agents  the  following  were  had  recourse  to :  Two  young  heifers 
were  made  to  take  daily  doses  of  three  ounces  of  sulphite  of 
soda  in  the  water  given  them  to  drink.  Five  days  from  the 
commencement  of  their  taking  the  agent  one  of  them  con- 
tracted cattie  plague,  and  died  on  the  third  day  afterwards. 
The  second  also  fell  ill  with  the  plague  after  taking  the 
sulphite  for  10  days,  and  speedily  sank  firom  the  attack. 

some  experiments  of  vaccinating  cattle  were  likewise 
adopted.  The  particulars  of  some  of  these  are  given  in  an 
addendum  to  the  Report  before  alluded  to,  and  here  trans- 
cribBd  in  full.  They  are  thus  described  by  Professor  Vamell  : 
**  Being  desirous  that  the  experiments  of  vaccination  and 
counter  proofs  should  be  efficientiy  carried  out,  I  invited  the 
co-operation  of  Professor  Simonds,  believing,  and  I  trust 
correcUy  so,  that  the  conclusions  we  should  arrive  at  would 
be  of  grreater  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  than  if 
simply  conducted  by  myself.  I  may  further  add  tiiat  Pro- 
fessor Simonds  was  the  more  desirous  of  assisting  me,  since  it 
is  his  special  province  in  the  Veterinary  College  to  investigate 
the  diseases  of  cattle." 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  vaccination  in 
cattle  phigue,  an  opportunity  we  did  not  expect  offered  itself, 
throngn  which  we  were  enabled  to  obtain  two  successfully 
vaccinated  cattie. 

W.  Acton,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  with  his  usual  desire  to  facilitate 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals, 
immediately  on  the  subjject  of  vaccination  bein^  mooted,  at 
once  consented  to  vaccmate  all  the  bovine  animals  on  his 
&rm.  For  this  purpose  we  procured  for  his  use  a  sufficient 
number  of  freshly-charged  pomts  from  the  National  Vaccine 
Institution. 

On  the  7th  of  January  he  vaccinated  17  animals  of  various 
ages.  Of  this  number  seven  only  took ;  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  more  effectually  vaccinated  than  the  rest.  Two  of 
the  seven  animals  were  selected  by  Mr.  Acton  and  sent  to 
the  CoUege  for  further  experiments.  One  of  these  was  an 
Aldemey  cow  giving  a  fair  amount  of  milk.  She  had  three 
well-marked  vesicles  on  the  vulva,  two  on  one  side  and  one  on 
the  other.  The  other  animal  was  a  half-bred  Aldemey  heifer. 
She  had  but  one  vesicle  on  the  vulva  *,  still  she  was  considered 
to  be  effectually  vaccinated.  On  her  arrival  at  the  College  a 
crust  had  begun  to  form  over  the  seat  of  the  puncture. 

No  animals  could  have  been  more  suitable  for  the  experi'^ 
ments  we  required  than  were  these  two.  They  had  come 
from  a  farm  ouite  free  from  the  catUe  plague,  and  were 
vaccinated  by  Mr.  Acton  himself. 

Experiments. 

No.  1.  January  8. — ^A  healthy  "  bud,"  about  six  months  old) 
was  vaccinated  with  some  vacdue  lymph  taken  from  the  arm  of 
a  child.    No  efiect. 

No.  2.  January  8.— A  healthy  "bud,"  about  five  or  six 
months  old,  was  vaccinated  vrith  vaccine  lymph  as  above.  In 
this  case  it  took  on  the  fifth  day.  There  was  a  blush  of  redness 
around  three  of  the  punctures,  viz.,  two  on  one  side  of  the 
vulva  and  one  on  the  other,  and  the  skin  was  slighthr  tumefied. 
On  the  ninth  day  the  tumefiaction  and  redness  had  increased 
and  imperfect  vesicles  formed,  after  which  the  punctures  scabbed 
over,  and  the  usual  characteristic  phenomena  followed. 
On  the  7th  of  February,  thirty  days  after  vaccination,  this 
"  bud,"  although  not  purposely  exposed,  became  affected  with 
the  cattie-plagne,  and  died  on  the  11th,  four  days  after  the  dis- 
ease had  dedared  itself. 

No.  S.  January  20. — ^The  Aldemey  cow  which  had  been 
vaccinated  by  Mr.  Acton,  and  had  now  recovered,  was  placed 
for  twenty  hours  in  a  loose  box  with  a  "  bud"  affected  with 
cattie-plague.  On  the  26th  the  cow  showed  symptoms  of  the 
pkgue,  but  in  a  milder  form  than  usual.  On  the  third  day, 
however,  after  the  disease  had  deckred  itself,  it  assumed  the 
usual  severity,  and  on  the  2nd  of  February  the  cow  died. 

No.  4.  January  20.— The  black-and-white  half-bred  Alder- 
ney  heifer,  also  successfully  vaccinated  by  Mr.  Acton,  was  in- 
oculated with  matter  taken  from  the  eye  of  the  '*  bud"*  alluded 
to  in  No.  3.  On  the  2&th  this  heifer  showed  premonitory 
symptoms  of  the  plague,  which  on  the  26th  became  weU 
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marked.    Tliig  oaie  wm  unofully  levere,  the  dusaae  ran  its 
ooono  Teiy  qoiokly,  «iid  the  heifer  died  on  the  80th. 

lHOCVLA<nOK  WITH  EDTBlErBST  YuiUB  VBOM  ▲  SHISF. 

No.  5.  Jamiaty  18. — Inoculated  a  "  bad**  abont  tre  months 
old  with  matter  taken  from  the  eye  of  a  sheep  affected  with 
the  plague ;  this  matter  being  diluted  with  six  times  its  weight 
of  milk  was,  by  means  of  a  few  threads  of  wool,  placed  under 
the  skin,  on  one  side  of  the  vulta.  On  the  18th  the  animal 
showed  symptoms  of  the  plague.  On  the  20th  it  was  placed 
in  a  box  with  the  heifer  No.  3,  and  on  the  21st  it  died. 

iNOCUt-VTIOM  WITH  HUMAW  VaWOLA. 

No.  0.  January  7.— A  healthy  **  bud,**  aboit  five  months  old, 
was  inoculated  on  each  side  of  the  vulva  by  three  punetures, 
and  scarifications  with  lymph  taken  from  a  man  affected  with 
small-pox.    No  effect. 

No.  7.  January  7.— A  healthy  **  bad,''  aix  mon^  dd,  was 
inoculated  with  lymph  taken  from  a  man  affSeeted  with  small- 
pox, the  same  as  above.    No  effect. 

Ab/tf.— The  "buds**  Nos.  5. 6,  and  7  were  all  re-vaccinated 
with  hmph,  taken  from  vetieles  on  the  vulva  of  the  AJdemey 
cow  of  Mr.  Acton,  but  without  any  effect  in  either  instance. 

Although  the  experiments  instituted  by  us  on  vaccination 
are  but  few,  still  we  feel  that  they  condnaively  prove  the  in- 
HBdency  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive  against  cattle-plague. 
The  poison  of  this  disease  being  received  mto  the  system  after 
vaccination,  both  by  direct  inoculation  and  also  by  infection, 
seems  to  have  produced  its  effects  with  as  much  intensity  and 
certainty  of  destruction  to  life  as  though  the  animals  had  never 
been  vaccinated  at  all. 

The  period  of  incubation,  the  symptoma,  mode  of  death,  and 
tiie/»of/Mor^«w^)pearaiioeawere  the  same  in  oharaeter  as 
those  we  have  so  often  witnessed. 

(Signed)  OiOROE  Vabaell. 

The  Governors  have  entered  into  the  foregoing  details 
of  some  of  the  attempts  to  treat  the  cattle  plague,  and  of 
some  experiments,  in  order  to  show  to  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  A^cultural  Society,  and  to  the  Society  generallv, 
that  although  they  were  never  sanguine  that  a  remedy  for 
this  disease,  when  it  has  once  possessed  animals,  would  be 
discovered,  since  the  information  which  they  had  received 
with  respect  to  the  malignity  of  this  disease  from  the 
countries  on  the  Continent,  where  it  has  been  for  years 
prevalent,  forbid  any  oonident  anticipation  of  so  fortu- 
nate a  result,  they  have  nevertheless  enoonraged  persever- 
ing attempts  to  treat  the  disease,  and  experiments  as  to 
its  nature,  for  three  reasons — 

Ist,  Because  they  consider  it  their  duty  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  veterinary  seience  in  idl  its  depart- 
ments. 

2ndly,  Because  they  considered  it  their  duty  to  extend 
the  knowledge  of  this  disease  among  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession throughout  the  United  Kin^m,  to  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  it  was  inevitably  unknown,  owing  to  the 
frWom  of  this  ooun^  from  its  ravages  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years ;  and  its  last  appearance  having  oc- 
curred when  the  study  of  veterinary  seience  was  in  its 
infency;  and 

Srdly,  Because  they  considered  it  ihtii  duty  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soeiety  and  with  the 
Government  by  every  means  in  their  power  towards 
informing  the  nation  of  the  cdamity  wh^h  has  be&llen 
them,  and  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  for  those 
prophylactic  and  preventive  measures,  upon  the  prompt 
resort  to  which  t|ie  only  reliable  means  of  safety  has  been 
fopid. 

The  Governors  felt  that  they  had  for  the  abofe  pur- 
poses, or  might  furnish,  means  for  testing  the  disease  and 
uie  modes  of  treatmeai  whether  prophylactic  or  j^reven- 
tUe,  which  science  or  discovery  might  vag^mt,  and  of 
that  affiwdigg  evlier  offoitmty  loar  deoimi^  whioh  of 


these  mii^t  be  worthy  of  tttentioii  tiuui  ooold  otherwise 
htre  been  arailahle. 

The  GoTomors  hate  reason  to  believe  thai  the  exertioai 
of  the  professors  and  officers  of  this  Inttitation,  aided  by 
the  most  advanced  and  intelligent  of  the  students,  hsre 
laigely  oontributed  to  these  oljects.  Th^  have  ercry 
reason  to  he  satiefted  with  the  leal,  pcnerenmee,  aad  pro- 
fessional knowledge  manifeated  by  the  professors  sad 
officers  of  the  Institution  imder  their  gmdance,  and  tmat 
the  same  feeling  prevaUs  among  the  Omncil,  whom  tb^ 
have  the  honour  to  address. 

In  conclusion,  the  Governors  would  exmen  their  hope 
that  it  m«y  please  the  Great  Disposer  of  events  to  miti- 
gate the  iuffiotion  of  this  calamity,  and  to  permit  the  a- 
ortions  which  have  been  and  are  being  made  by  the  Boyal 
Veterinary  College,  bv  the  Bml  AgrieohuBsl  Society,  by 
the  Legislature,  and  by  the  Government,  soeh  a  meaian 
of  success  as  may  at  no  distant  period  relieve  the  agri- 
culturists of  this  country  and  the  nation  from  the  lo« 
and  danger  to  which  duriug  the  last  eight  months  thqr 
have  bMn  exposed. — C.  N.  Nbwdboate,  diairmm, 
M^  28. 

CHiMioAL.-«Mr.  Wells  announced  that  the  foUowiig 
papers  are  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  JourmU:  1. 
Report  of  Msits,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Coleman,  to 
Mr.  Ruck's  Firm,  in  Wiltshire,  and  on  the  Improvemat 
of  the  Grass-land  there ;  2.  On  Clover  Experiments. 

House. — Migor-General  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood  it- 
ported  that  the  Committee  recommended  that  the  wsges 
of  the  porter  (W.  Mann)  be  increased  to  £1  Ss.  per  week, 
for  which  sum  he  shall  provide  the  necessary  assiftsnee  ia 
the  house-work.  With  reference  to  a  letter  recdwd 
from  the  Secretary,  asking  for  increased  accommodation 
for  his  family,  the  Committee  recommended  an  improrc- 
ment  in  the  house,  for  whidi  tln^  wfll  direct  tplUi 
specification,  and  estimate  to  be  prepared  and  laid  before 
the  CouncO.  It  appeared  also  desirahle  that  an  addi- 
tional c(munittee-room  and  a  larger  and  more  eonvenieol 
oouncU-room  diould  be  added,  if  practioaUe,  for  wbicb 
plans  and  estimates  should  be  prepared,  and  the  Com- 
mittee be  empowered  to  take  such  steps  as  they  d>V 
think  requisite,  and  submit  them  to  the  forther  coaa- 
deration  of  the  Council  in  July.  This  report  wi* 
adopted. 

Steam  Cultivation.— Mr.  Thompson  reported  tk 
recommendations  ofthe  Committee :  1st.  That  ih»  inspsi- 
tion  shall  commence  as  eariy  in  August  as  the  state  of  tttj 
harvest  will  permit.  2nd.  That,  after  due  considerstir 
of  the  188  replies  sent  in  to  the  first  circular,  it  i^p 
that  three  inspection  oommittees  will  be  required, 
that  each  committee  will  be  occupied  for  a  month 
visiting  the  selected  forms.  That  eadi  committee  si 
consist  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall  s^ 
secretary  and  reporter.  Members  of  Coandl  shsll 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  with  such  informitaen  as 
enable  them  to  join  the  inspection  committees  wi 
visiting  their  district. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
culture  on  the  rinderpest,  forwarded  by  Ae  Forei 
Office,  was  received ;  and  a  letter  from  the  Paris  ii 
versal  Exhibition,  1867,  requesting  the  Council,  in  « 
junction  with  the  Royal  Highland  Society  and  the  Eoy 
Agricultural  "  " 
allotting 

plementa,  ..-v-.-^^,  — ,  ^  ^^ r--  "  ^.^ad 

perial  Commission  for  this  class  of  ol^eets ;  to  ^hicbv 
Council  acceded,  and  nominated  a  committee  eonsiimj 
of  Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  Drooe,  Mr.  Biwidrtth  Oibbs, JW 
Wren  Hoskyns,  Mr.  Thompson,  Md  Mr.  Toir,  to  si« 
in  Ganjing  out  the  anotnwat. 
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INStJBANCE     OF    LIVE     STOCK. 

AtthewwUjmwtiagaftheGoiuiofl  and  inembantof  the 
lofiJ  Affneoltanl  Soewly  of  Engiand,  held  at  tiie  Sode^i 
km,  m  Hanovor  8qvaie,oii  Wedneidagr,  June  13,  Mr.  Hatton, 
iTQiie  Butm,  Gnubaroogh,  in  the  ehair,  Dr.  Wm.  Ifarr, 
MJ).,  FJLS.,  diief  SnuriaiteDdeaft  of  the  Statiitieal  branoh 
•'tht  BegifltnBr-GaMrml'a  BepartaHeBt,  delirend  a  leetore  on 
CSHIb  Statiitiai  and  Cirttle  Inraranoe. 

Bdon  tiae  readiBg  of  the  pner  it  waa  annouieed  that  Mr. 
WHIiBB  Piektree,  of  Cheatar.te-itreet,  had  Rained  the  priae 
oftrcd  bj  tiie  Coondl  for  an  easay  on  **  The  Improvement  of 
WateLaadi  connected  with  Mines."  Another  competitor, 
who  aofaacribed  himadf  **  Ferserere,"  had,  it  waa  stated,  been 


«<^V 


Dr.  FiXK  said :  England  is  not  so  mneh  celebnrted  for  its  ce- 
Raloopa,  as  for  its  fine  stock  of  cattle.  The  bnlls,  oxen,  cows  in 
«IC  and  heafers,  always  please  the  people  at  the  shows  of  the 
Roftl  Agrieoltnral  Sode^.  Although  the  English  fi&rmer  is 
bctk  given  to  sentiment,  he  does  take  a  jnst  nride  in  the  herd 
vtidi  he  has  bred  or  chosen  with  care,  and  feels  their  nn- 
tiw^  dsBth  much  more  acutely  than  he  wonld  a  deficiency  of 
crep  or  the  destruction  of  jgrain  of  equivalent  ?aluc.  There  is 
^Aer  sonroe  of  anxie^r  in  cattle— while  agricultural  stock  is 
nd  aninat  fire,  the  Hve  stock  of  the  kingdom  in  the  hands 
tt  W  half  a  milHon  owners,  and  worth  uj^wards  of  140 
— hayggnds  sterling,  is.  for  reasons  which  I  mH  shortly  ex- 
l^aeaily  all  uninsured  against  destruction  by  disoise.  If 
*  ask  ii  bornt  down,  its  value  is  recovered  from  the  insurance 
Ap;  and  fonners  are  not  terrified  even  when  surrounded  by 
asea^iary  fires.  Ear  otherwise  is  it  when  their  live  stock  is  in 
*^w.  They  have  then  no  such  resource.  And  where  por- 
%B  ^tir  whole  a^ital— a  large  portion  of  which  may  be  in 
"Tttfe  is  invested  on  the  form,  murrain  is  ruin.  The  landlord, 
ta^vhcn  the  live  stock  of  his  tenant  is  swept  away,  is  often 
My  mach  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who  1ms  let  on  lease  a 
hmm  uninsured  and  burnt  down  bv  accident.  The  news  that 
^  **  hundreds  of  militanr  cordons*' which  Professor  Simonds 
toU  this  society  guarded  the  "  western  side  of  the  German 
^tite^  had  been  broken  through,  that  rinderpest  reached 
Ks^bod  in  June  last,  that  it  was  sproiding  and  des^ying  whole 
Mb  of  cattle  in  several  counties,  necessarily  excited  the  live- 
^  alarm,  which  went  on  increasing  until  in  January  it  was 
loyiy  proclaimed  by  high  authorities  that  the  whole  of  the 
ottie  of  the  kingdom  was  about  to  nerish.  The  consternation 
nosiBBed,  and  was  felt  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
!nt  thing  that  was  required  under  these  circumstances  ap- 
pwd  to  me  to  be  some  measure  to  stop  panic,  to  inspire  con- 
^^euse,  to  give  time  for  the  adoption  of  judicious  measures  for 
rasbeting  the  plague,  and  to  protect  thestockowner  firom  ruin 
kf  £fiiaing  the  loss  equally  over  all  the  owners  of  property  in 
odie.  T£s  could  be  done  evidentiy  by  a  system  of  insurance. 
Tpoa  looking  carefully  into  the  subject,  I  found,  however,  that 
M  adequate  data  existed  for  determining  the  mortality  of  cattle 
citW  in  ordinary  or  epizootic  seasons.  In  England  we  had 
w  aceonnt  of  the  numbers  of  cattie  in  the  eount^,  nor  could  I 
W  any  traee  of  an  attempt  in  England  to  determine  the  rates 
•f  BoctalHy  at  different  ages  on  a  large  scale  from  pleuro- 
^eaaonia, foot-and-mouth  diaease,anthrax,  or  any  of  the  other 
««B8<m  or  epizootic  diseases.  Upon  the  fullest  consideration 
I  amt  to  the  oondusion  that  neitner  local  societies  nor  com- 
acrdal  comnanies  could  encounter  the  difficulties  of  the  crisis ; 
oi  that  tne  only  resource  to  be  thought  of,  in  the 
pneaee  of  the  plague,  was  a  system  of  national 
saxanee.  Has  notion  gave  rise  to  the  paper  which 
I  ihafl  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  society, 
wc  have  to-day  in  our  hands  for  the  fint  time  an  enumeration 
tf  ^  five  stoQk  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Statistical 
^B8  of  the  Privy  Council  supplies  useful  weekly  returns; 
^  reports  of  the  Aoval  Commusion  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
t^  OB  this  Temarkable  nlague ;  such  measures  are  in  opera- 
^  for  its  extinction  as  have  been  recommended  by  the  first 
■ithonties  ;^  and,  finally,  the  attacks  of  rinderpest  are  evei^ 
wfA  nbn^ng.  So  that  now  it  may  appear  possible  to  insti- 
^vaader  eertain  conditianL  a  system  ot  voluntarv,  and 
^mian  purtial,  insunnee.  I  have  sketched  in  outlme  a 
s^tei  of  Uds  kind,  taking  into  account  the  existing  oiganiza- 
^  in  gy  counties  fbr  the  slaughter  of  cattie.  To  brmg  the 
^jert  finrly  before  you,  I  must  remind  you  that  by  the  cattie 
pifie  return,  week  en^g  May  20,  the  disease  has  been  re- 


ported, since  its  first  appearance,  in  25,968  farms,  sheds,  or 
other  places,  in  whicit  438,681  cattle  were  found;  so  the 
average  herd  contained  nearly  17  head  of  cattle  (16.893) ;  and 
on  the  improbable  assumption  that  small  and  large  herds  were 
equally  liable  to  attack,  and  applying  this  proportion  to  the 
4,786,836  head  enumerated  in  Gfrcat  Britain,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  island  contains  at  k^t  2^3,801  separate  herds. 
So  of  283,301  herdi^,  25,968  suffered  more  or  leiw  from  plagne; 
257>883  sustained  no  reporbNl  loss.  These  niimbers  are  in 
the  proportion  of  10  to  1;  out  of  eleven,  10  herds  have 
escaped,  and  one  herd  has  been  attacked.  Eleven  of  theae 
herds  contain  186  beasts;  and  of  the  17  beasts  in  the  herd 
infected,  9  were  attacked ;  of  them  5  died,  3  were  killed  under 
the  disease,  and  1  recovered :  7  were  unattacked,  but  2  of  the 
7  were  "  slaughtered  healthjr^  by  way  of  precantion ;  thus 
leaving  6  alive  unattacked,  which,  with  the  1  recovering,  gives 
6  survivors  out  of  the  original  herd  of  17.  This  is  an  average 
case.  Let  us  assume  that  the  1 1  farms  form  a  parish  under 
one  landlord.  Then  a  fimner  might  lose  the  whole  of  his 
stock  by  fdeuro-jpneumonia,  or  hv  rindei^iest;  and  what,  if 
uninsured,  is  his  situation  P  He  might  appeal,  after  the  loss,  to 
the  pity  of  his  10  neighbours,  who,  if  he  nad  lost  £90  worth  of 
stocjc,  might  replace  it  by  giving  him  out  of  their  charity  £9 
apiece.*  Or  he  can  appeal  to  his  hmdUord.  How  different 
wouhi  be  his  position  if  he  and  his  ndghbourrhad  paid  lOs. 
a-head  before  the  loss  into  an  insurance  fund,  on  which 
each  member  had  a  just  and  equal  claim  I  He  would 
get  his  £90  as  a  matter  of  right,  on  business  prind- 
plei.  I  should  mention  that  probably  more  than  double 
the  above  numbers  of  owners  made  returns  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  to  the  Inland  Revenoe  surveyors;  and  that  as 
small  herds  were  less  liable  to  attack  than  large  herds,  it  is 
possible  that  the  averase  herd  may  not  exceed  ten.  Taking 
the  head  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain  at  4,929,646  in  ordinary 
times,  it  appears  that  rather  more  than  4  in  100  have  died  or 
have  been  lulled  on  account  of  rinderpest.  The  proportion 
was  1  in  23.  Of  those  treated  to  the  end,  79  per  cent.  fBed, 
21  recovered ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  if  none  of  the  cattle 
attacked  had  been  killed,  the  loss  then  would  have  been  3.946 
per  cent.,  or  very  nearly  1  in  25  of  all  the  cattie  existing.  It 
IS  certain  that  all  the  cases,  of  rinderpest  have  not  been  re^ 
ported  in  the  small  herds ;  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  un- 
doubtedly man^  deaths  from  other  diseases  figured  in  the  re* 
turns,  as  the  diagnosiB  of  the  disease  was  at  firet  difficult.  The 
returns  give  the  nearest  approximation  we  can  get  to  the  loss 
by  rinderpest.  The  returned  loss  of  cattle  is  ^00,906 ;  or,  al- 
lowinK  for  ^n''"!"!*  attacked  and  unacconnted  for,  about 
210,W0.  At  £10  a-head.  this  would  make  the  total  loss 
£2,100,000,  which  has  iUUen  with  iruel  inequality  ou  the 
heads  of  the  cattie-owners.  I  luwe  here  some  common  in- 
stances. This  loss  has  occurred  in  11  mouths  among  4,929,645 
headof  stock,  which  at  £10  a-head  arc  worth  i;l'9,206,4^0. 
It  has  been  computed,  upon  very  imperfect  data,  that  a  fourth 
part  of  tiie  cattle  are  shiughtered  or  die  every  year,  that  is, 
that  their  mean  lifetime  is  four  years ;  and  applying  these  pro- 
portions, about  1,282,417  head  of  crittle  are  killed  «vcry  year. 
The  mortality  by  disease  in  common  i  -  guessed  at  4  or  5 

percent,  indudmg  calves;  and,  ali'^viu-  lor  that,  we  have 
this  account  for  the  year  ending  May  1866 : 

Estimated   numbers   of   home   cattie  killed  for 

market   1,022,411 

KiUed  by  eommon  diseases  200,000 

ICiUed  by  rinderpest 210,000 

Total 1,482,411 

In  the  ordinary  course,  upon  this  assumption,  the  cattie  stock 
of  the  country  has  been  reduced  by  about  210,000  head,  to  be 
made  up  by  importation.  These  estimates,  as  you  are  weH 
aware,  are  conjectural,  because,  while  our  commercial  statistics 
have  been  attended  to  for  centuries,  statistics  of  the  great 
agricultural  interest  have  been  entirely  neglected,  to  our  now 

*  Formerly,  before  fire  insurance  was  invented,  it  was  the 
estabUshed  practice  to  make  almost  every  considerable  fire 
a  case  for  an  appeal  ad  mUmcordtam.  (Collections  were 
made  in  the  churehes,  of  which  ourparochial  archives,  we 
are  told,  contain  abundant  proof.  The  appeals  for  rdief 
became  so  frequent  as  to  give  rise  to  senons  complaint* 
(J.  Brown,  /.  S.  Society,  1857.) 
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great  confusion.  The  statements  mnst,  howerer,  be  trae 
within  certain  limits,  and  suffice  to  show  tiie  ma^tode  of  this 
great  question  of  cattle  insurance,  to  which  I  invite  your  at- 
tention. Bemark  one  fiict,  that  the  loss  of  cattle  in  ordinary 
years  is  large,  on  the  lowest  computation.  The  loss  of  &rm 
stock  hy  fire  does  not  probably  exceed  £1  lOs.  per  £1,000 
annually,  and  it  is  insured  at  the  rate  of  £2  10s.  per  £1,000. 
If  the  loss  of  cattle  by  disease  in  ordinary  is  4  per  cent.,  the 
loss  by  disease  must  be  £40  on  every  £1,000  of  stock ;  and  in 
the  time  of  rinderpest  £80  a-year,  or  8  per  cent.  Tlae  cattle 
of  a  most  delicate  organization  necessarily  encounter  greater 
danger  from  hundreds  of  causes  than  the  danger  to  which 
agricultural  stock  b  exposed  from  fire;  and  as  the  loss  is 
unequally  distributed,  insurance  is  indispensably  required  in 
this  matter,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  for  the  security  alike  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  It  is  right  to  add  that,  in  addition  to 
the  direct  loss  of  cattle  which  a  certain  number  of  owners  have 
sustained,  the  whole  of  the  cattle-owners  of  the  country  have 
been  sabiected  to  restrictions  and  interfierences  with  the  move- 
ment and  sale  and  propagation  of  stock  tbat  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated at  a  lower  figure  than  the  £2,100,000  of  direct  loss.  It 
will  be  one  of  the  advanta^  of  insurance  that  some  of  the  most 
vexatious  of  the  restrictions  may,  on  calm  consideration,  be 
safely  remitted.  The  owners  who  have  lost  stock,  when  cattle 
can  be  insured,  will  be  able  to  obtain  advances  of  money 
wliich,  under  present  circumstances,  no  capitalists  will  make. 

LIVB  STOCK  INSUKA5CE  ON  THE  VOLUNTARY  PRINCIPLE. 

To  establish  a  society  on  this  principle,  the  foUowing  course 
may  be  pursued : 

1.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  interested  in  agriculture 
to  subscribe  to  a  guarantee  fund,  on  the  plan  that  was  adopted 
at  the  Great  Exhibition.  And  in  a  matter  of  this  importance 
the  Government  to  subscribe  an  equivalent  amount ;  engaging 
at  the  same  time  to  advance  money  for  preliminary  expenses, 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest.  The  Guarantee  Fund  only  to 
make  advances  on  loan,  and  the  subscriptions  to  be  called  for 
in  instalments  only  in  case  of  necessity.  2.  It  may  be  conve- 
nient to  commence  operations  in  London  through  a  committee 
of  management,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  Eugland.  Similar  committees  may  be  constituted 
in  Scotland  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
land ;  in  Ireland  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  So- 
ciety. Insurance  is  as  much  required  in  Ireland  as  in  England, 
and  I  conceive  that  it  is  equally  urgent  in  the  present  stote  of 
the  cattle  stock.  3.  An  appeal,  to  be  forthwith  addressed 
through  the  statistical  department  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  all 
the  principal  stock-owners  of  the  kingdom,  requesting  their 
concurrence  in  a  system  of  strictly  mutual  insurance,  to  be 
upheld  by  the  payment  of  adequate  premiums.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  at  first  to  address  tne  numerous  and  less 
intelligent  small  owners,  as  they  would  come  in  sponta- 
neously when  the  system  was  mlly  established.  Tne  re- 
maining stock-owners  would  then  be  requested  to  send  in 
classified  lists  of  their  stock  and  of  its  value  in  prepared  forms 
to  the  Statistical  Department,  where  they  would  be  duly  classi- 
fied in  counties.  4.  It  is  probable  that  a  shilling  a  mondi 
would  insure  £10  on  a  healthy  beast  exposed  to  ordinary  risks ; 
and,  under  good  arrangements,  in  any  counties  afflicted  with 
future  plagiies  of  rinderpest  and  pneumonia,  the  premium 
would  not  exceed  two  shillings  a  month,  and  that  only  for  a 
limited  term.  Power  should  be  taken  to  adjust  the  rate  peri- 
odically, so  as  to  meet  the  reigning  risk.  There  would  thus 
be  one  common  rate  of  premium,  but  the  risk  on  milch  cows 
in  towns,  and  in  infectea  and  unhealthy  districts,  would  be  met 
by  equitable  additions  to  the  ordinary  premium.  5.  Stocks 
mi^ht  be  classed  according  to  insurable  value  and  risk,  so  as 
to  insure  a  specified  sum  per  head  on  each  class.  6.  The 
general  terms  of  insurance  bemg  submitted  to  owners  who 
had  sent  in  returns,  they  would  then  be  asked  to  insure  their 
stock  by  the  agents  of  the  society,  and  would  obtain  policies 
of  insurance  upon  payment  of  the  first  premium.  An  account 
would  be  opened  with  each  owner  in  a  ledger.  7.  The  com- 
mon premium  to  be  at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  month,  which  may  be 
commuted  into  a  single  annual  payment  of  lis.  down  on  £10 
beasts,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  insurable  value.  No  calf 
and  no  beast  worth  less  than  £5  to  be  insured.  Tlie  insurance 
policy  mi^ht  be  transferred  by  endorsement,  on  the  sale  of 
cattle  being  registered  in  the  insurant's  account.  Horses 
and  sheep   may  also  be  insured  on   terms   agreed    npon. 


8.  The  premiums,  after  providing  a  meWe  fimd  for  times  of 
plague,  to  be  adjufted  on  the  ex|»aienoe  of  tiie  the  todety,  and 
to  be  calculated  from  tiiat  enerienoe  by  an  actuary,  so  u  to 
meet  equitably  the  various  risks  on  different  animals  at  diflerent 
ages.  0.  The  payments  of  preminmi  and  the  paymenti  on 
policies  may  be  made  through  the  Post-office,  allowing  a 
percentage  for  expense ;  and  where  it  was  necessary,  spwial 
collectors  might  be  employed.  10.  All  payments  on  gDlicies 
to  be  made  on  the  authority  of  a  spedally-appomted  mea  in 
every  county,  acting  under  the  inspection  of  a  committee.  11. 
The  accounts  would  be  duly  audited  and  published  annnallj, 
with  a  digest  of  the  returns,  and  a  report  by  the  actuaiy.  The 
authentic  facts  thus  elicited  would  throw  light  on  the  canses  of 
cattle  diseases— would  show  us  why,  for  instance,  the  mortality 
from  cattle-pUigue  was  34  per  cent,  in  Cheshire,  18  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, 14  in  Flintshire,  6  in  Yorkshire,  .09  inDevonabiie. 
The  causes,  being  known,  might  often  be  removed.  12.  Allca^ 
imported  should  pay  adequate  premiums,  and,  if  healthy,  recare 
poucies  covering  a  term  of  one  montii  or  more :  tiie  pranhun 
to  be  ooUectedby  the  officers  of  her  Migesty's  customs,  and 
mid  into  the  account  of  the  Society  at  the  Bank  of  En^d. 
The  losses  on  such  policies  to  be  recoverable  on  proof  of  death 
by  disease  supervening  in  Enriand,  prectsely  as  m  the  case  of 
beasts  of  home  origin.  13.  No  person  losing  cattle  uninsorcd 
to  receive  compensation  under  any  circumstances  firom  any 
public  rate.  14.  Landlords,  for  their  own  protection,  as  tiwy 
do  now  in  the  case  of  houses,  might  insist  on  the  insertion  of 
stock  insurance  clauses  in  leases  and  covenants.  16.  Undff 
these  encouragements,  it  is  probable  that  half  the  live  stock  of 
the  United  Kingdom  would  be  ultimately  insured,  and  to  lie 
sum  insured  wouW  be  nearly  equal  to  the  £77,000,000  of  in- 
sured  agricultural  stodE,  which,  I  am  told,  is  not  half  the  liwie 
value  of  such  stock  in  the  country.  If  a  large  portion  of 
live  stock  is  insured,  the  annual  premium  will  amount  to  tvo 
or  three  millions,  which  will  sufficiently  pay  all  losses  and 
expenses. 

As  in  the  case  of  dead  stock,  live  stock  insurance  would  work 
its  way  gradually ;  and  recurring  phigues,  from  which  wc  can 
never  hope  to  be  entirdv  exempt,  will  convince  the  mort 
sceptical  of  ite  utility.  Fires,  it  is  well  known,  are  the«l- 
vertisements  of  the  fire  insurance  offices.  Whatever  pronU 
accrue  should  be  divided  annually  among  the  insurants,  on  the 
mutual  principle.  Unless  the  owners  of  a  million  head  of 
cattle  gave  in  their  adhesion,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  eon- 
mence  operations.  The  alternative  would  then  be  to  leave 
things  as  they  are,  or  to  ask  for  the  insurance  of  all  the 
country,  on  a  pkn  which  I  kv  upon  the  table,  and  will  pro- 
bably appear  m  the  Journal  of  the  fUyal  Agricoltanl 
Society. 

Dr.  Ceisp  inquired  what  diseases  Dr.  Farr  proposed  to  in- 
clude in  his  system  of  insurance  P 

Df.  Farr  :  All  diseases.  It  would  be  perfectly  absurd  to 
insure  against  any  one  particular  disease.  It  would  be  as  ah- 
surd,  and  would  as  completely  break  down,  as  if  it  were  at- 
tempted to  insure  with  regsurd  to  any  special  disease  in  tne 
human  subject.  Diseases  could  not  be  distinguished  wia 
sufficient  accuracy  to  carry  on  business  on  that  principle.  « 
was  difficult  enough  now  to  secure  a  sum  payable  on  a  mans 
death  ;  and  if  the  payment  at  death  were  regulated  by  pn*^ 
monia,  consumption,  or  other  affections,  much  more  cssjj 
distinguishable  in  men  than  in  cows,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
utterly  impracticable.  That  was  one  reason  why  all  the  local 
offices  had  broken  down  during  the  height  of  the  cattle 
plaffue.  , 

Dr.  Crisp  :  If  Dr.  Farr  had  submitted  to  the  meeting  sta- 
tistics  connected  with  human  mortality,  he  should  not  pre- 
sume to  differ  from  him ;  but^  imfortunately,  his  data  were 
necessarily  so  imperfect  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  any- 
thing like  positive,  or  even  proximate,  conclusions  from  them. 
With  regard  to  the  loss  of  cattle  in  this  country.  Dr.  W 
assumed  the  number  to  be  210,000 ;  but  if  he  were  to  wy  **] 
that  was  half  the  number  that  had  been  lost,  he  ^o*""^ 
nearer  the  mark,  for  this  reason:  In  his  neighbourhood 
(Chelsea)  a  cowkecper  had  twenty  cows.  One  was  seued 
with  the  rinderpest ;  and,  the  others  exhibiting  symptoms  JtUe 
man  had  them  all  killed  whilst  they  were  in  tolerablygood 
condition,  and  sent  them  to  market.  These  cows,  thprrfor«i 
were  not  included  in  the  returns.  Another  man,  in  the 
country — and  he  could  mention  numerous  instances  of  tJi< 
sort — had  a  number  of  young  beasts,  lean  and  not  fit  for  m 
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iaik  y  bat,  became  a  neigkbour  had  the  rinderpest  on  his 
ka,  he  at  onoe  sent  them  to  market,  and  soUL  them  at  an 
iaaone  sacrifice.    In  this  wav  thousands  and  tens  of  thon- 
■ads  of  animals  had  been  killed  tbrooghout  the  conutrv. 
Trae,  it  mi^t  be  answered  that  they  were  nsed  for  food ; 
kt  it  shoold  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  had  not  one-qoarter 
ot  dis  amofnot  of  flesh  upon  them  that  they  would  have  had 
is  cue  they  had  been  kept.    As  to  Dr.  Parr's  scheme  of  in- 
sanaee,  he  bdicTed  it  to  be  utterly  impracticable,  and  that  it 
mniki  only  be  adding  one  more  to  the  vast  number  of  clubs 
wUeh  alreadr  eausted  in  this  country,  where,  indeed,  there 
«u  nothing  hat  dnbism.    In  his  opinion,  the  only  good  and 
«6d  plan  would  be  for  the  Government  to  take  the  matter  in 
bad,  and,  if  deemed  practicable,  establish  a  national  in- 
snaaee,  without  entrastmg  the  duty  to  comnanies  or  volun- 
tary sHodations.    That,  at  all  events,  was  nis  impression ; 
far  he  did  not  think  that  Dr.  Parr  was  quite  correct  in  his 
otinate  that  one-half  the  owners  of  cattle  would  join  an  in- 
flxuoe  company.    If  they  looked  at  Norfolk,  Cheshire,  and 
«tfaer  eooitfies,  where  insurance  societies  had  been  established, 
ilMTf  woald  find  that  not  a  fourth  of  the  owners  of  cattle  had 
jsaei  those  institutions;  and  he  judged  from  experience, 
tedoR,  that  the  scheme  proposed  was  really  impracticable. 
Aoc  wm  ^  another  difficulty.    Dr.  Farr  said  he  would  in- 
cb^  ail  diseases.    But  to  whom  were  they  to  look  in  this 
tmtijfat  a  definition  of  disease?    What  occurred  a  night 
wtaotfpo  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  soecial  reference 
totJaadbject?    Sir  Jervoise  Jervoise  asked  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
ItiHltrof  Education,  if  anv  means  could  be  taken  to  arrest 
tfa^Mol  disease  which  had  decimated  so  many  of  the  Lon- 
<^  4ines — pleuro-pneumonia ;  and  the  answer  this  elicited 
t^  the  Minister  was,  that  pleuro-pneumonia  was  not  like 
tk  attfe-plagne,  but  was  a  chronic  disease  that  had  no  re- 
otiaa  to  the  cattle-plague :  therefore,  we  could  take  no  steps, 
tt  «e  did  with  regard  to  the  cattle-phigue !    He  (Dr.  Crisp) 
W  had  a  great  deal  to  do  wiUi  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 
He  had  examined  many  animals  in  all  stages  of  the  disease, 
ad  after  they  had  died  of  it ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
ajisg  that  pleoro-pneumonia  was  as  acute  a  disease  as  the 
nttie^plagae  itself;  and  that  might  be  a  chronic  disease,  for 
hr  had  seen  a  vast  number  of  animals  linger  on  for  ei^ht  or 
me  vedu  and  then  die ;  and  although  the  average  duration  of 
the  sttadE  in  rinderpest  might  be  seven  days,  in  very  numerous 
eaxs  of  pleuro-pneumonia  the  disease  was  so  acute  that  death 
i«ok  place  in  a  snorter  time  than  that.    This  he  had  repeatedly 
▼Haosed ;  and  yet  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  nad  the 
Miaister  of  Education  saying'  that  pleuro-pneumonia  was  a 
thnmc  (hsease — ^than  which  a  more  monstrous  display  of  ig- 
sormaet  was  never  seen  in  the  House  of  Commons.    How 
freatjthen,  would  be  the  difficoltv  if  they  had  to  shape  their 
niane  according  to  the  diction  ol  such  a  leader  as  this !    In 
•hurt,  he  saw  n^hing  but  difficulty  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr. 
Farr.    He  repeated  that  it  was  utterly  impracticable,  and  that 
the  Goremment  ought  to  take  the  matter  entirely  into  its 
ovn  hands.    The  iuist  step  was,  in  his  judgment,  to  establish  a 
?Bod  veterinary  college  in  Engbmd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
ilib  was  a  most  important  item,  and  Dr.  Farr  must  know  that 
■UK-tenths  of  the  men  who  acted  as  cattle  doctors — he  did 
aot  bbune  them,  however :  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Government 
—had  no  proper  education,  and  were  incompetent  persons  to 
n^  certificates.     That  state  of  things  must  be  remedied. 
Ikie  must  first  be  a  good  colle^  of  veterinary  surgeons  es- 
tshUshed,  and  then  some  plan  might  be  hit  upon  that  would 
fee  carried  out  efficiently  and  properly.     In  the  county  of 
Cbeiter  altogether  814,000  head  of  cattle  had  died.    The  last 
*ttk,  as  Dr.  Farr  had  stated,  that  number  was  reduced  to 
23DJDOO;  bat  the  week  before,  in  Clieshire  alone,  575,000 
«CR  reported  as  having  died.    But  now  came  the  most  im- 
prtaat  thing  in  connection  with  the  matter.    According  to 
^  Rtoms,  in  the  course  of  the  seven  weeks  ending  the  6th 
of  Joae,  about  18,000  cattU  died,  whihit  about  2,000  recovered. 
^  **  fkuamns  ont^  system  was  avowedly  in  operation,  yet 
Marly  3,000   head   of  cattle   had   recovered.     How    did 
they    recover?      Most   of    them     were   probably   treated 
wifinany,   and    daring   five   or  six    weeks    everything 
vosad  tlion    was    sul^ect    to    infection.      Yet   this    was 
ofled  the  "  stan^ing-out "  system,  and  the  cattle  plague  was 
to  be  got  rid  of  in  this  way !    Although  Dr.  Farr  had  prog- 
Mwitcd  that  the  rinderpest  would  subside  tliis  month,  there 
*«t  09  evidence,  if  one  looked  at  its  history  and  progresS|  to 


show  that  the  disease  had  the  slightest  resemblance  to  any 
epidemic  with  which  we  were  acquainted,  or  that  it  would  die 
out  The  hct  was  that  the  most  stringent  measures  must 
be  adopted ;  and,  looking  at  the  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Farr, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  never  be  adopted,  and 
that  they  must  look  to  the  Government  alone.  Dr.  Farr  had 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  30  cows  killed,  and  re- 
ceived the  value  of  only  3.  Now,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  a 
most  monstrous  thing  that  an  inspector  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  a  man's  premises,  order  20  cows  to  be  killed,  and  that 
the  owner  should  receive  the  value  of  2  only. 

Dr.  Fabr  said  he  had  stated  that  there  were  four  killed, 
not  20. 

Dr.  Crisp  nevertheless  looked  upon  such  a  system  as  a 
most  dishonest  one. 

Mr.  ToRR  said  the  inspector  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  because  remuneration  for  the  loss  of  the  animals  was 
a  question  that  was  decided  by  the  magistrates  and  local  com- 
mittees in  the  various  counties,  who  had  full  power  to  assess 
at  any  sum,  within  the  limit  of  the  Act  of  Fariiament,  that 
they  might  think  proper.  That  Act  had,  however,  come  into 
operation  at  a  late  period,  so  that  many  persons  could  not  be 
compensated  for  their  losses;  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
compensation  granted  under  the  Act  had  throughout  the 
country  been  rather  niggardly,  and  ought  to  have  been  lareer. 
The  value  of  the  "  stampin^-out  **  system  had  no  doubt  lost 
much  of  its  effect,  owing  to  its  not  having  been  rigidhr  carried 
out.  Cases  of  cure  ought  never  to  nave  been  heard  of 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  which  the  farmen  them- 
selves haa  requested  the  Government  to  introduce.  For 
it  was  not  the  absolute  cure  that  constituted  the  sav- 
ing, but  it  was  the  keeping  of  diseased  cattle  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  caused  the  loss.  Hence  the 
"  stamping  out**  system  having  only  been  carried  out  partially 
had  not  produced  its  iust  and  proper  effect.  Moreover,  it  vras 
to  be  lamented  that  that  system  had  not  been  adopted  and  put 
in  force  sooner  ^  and  further,  that  in  many  counties  the  Act  of 
Parlimnent,  which  wan  based  upon  sound  principles,  had  been 
evaded  more  or  less  by  the  very  persons  who  nad  been  most 
noisy  in  demanding  legislation  upon  the  suhject.  With  re- 
ference to  the  question  of  insurance,  without  saying  anything 
for  or  against  the  plan  of  Dr.  Farr  or  any  other,  as  far  as  his 
experience  went,  it  led  him  to  conclusions  entirely  adverse  to 
the  voluntary  principle.  What  happened  last  year  might 
occur  again ;  and  the  results  proved  that  nothing  founded 
upon  the  voluntary  principle  him  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess. If  it  had  not  hitherto,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
hereafter.  He  had  received  letters  on  this  subject  from  &rm* 
ers  in  Silesia,  where  the  cattle  plague  made  its  appearance  pe- 
riodically  every  few  years,  and  it  was  really  astonishing  how 
small  a  sum,  in  the  shape  of  a  head  tax,  paid  into  a  €rovem- 
ment  bond,  was  fufficient  to  meet  the  losses.  He  took  the 
loss  to  be  not  the  loss  of  the  whole  of  the  cattle  in  the  conn- 
t(v,  and  requiring  an  insurance  of  ten  shillings  a  piece. 
Tbev  might  as  well  insure  the  moon  as  to  ask  the  farmers  to 
do  that.  What  ought  to  be  done  was  to  have  a  head  tax  on 
every  animal  in  the  first  instance  so  small  in  amount,  that  no 
man  could  ol^ject  to  it,  and  then  let  the  remuneration  come 
from  the  public.  All  counties  where  there  was  mach  cattle 
would  pay  the  head  tax.  Counties  where  there  was  not  mudi 
cattle  would  have  no  tax  to  pay ;  but  the  communitv  at  large 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  compensation,  and  that  was 
not  now  done.  The  head  tax  to  begin  with,  then,  should  in 
his  opinion  be  a  small  one.  All  systems  of  insurance  that 
only  included  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  a  county  must  be 
wrong  in  principle ;  and  if  the  system  were  voluntary,  one 
man  would  insure  and  another  would  not.  Previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rinderpest  there  were  tYaee  or  four 
large  companies  for  mutual  insurance  of  diseased  cattle  in 
operation,  and  every  one  of  them  had  broken  down ;  and  for 
this  reason.  One  man  said,  "  I  take  good  care  of  mv  stock, 
and  my  neighbour  does  not.  Do  you  think  I  am  such  a  fool 
as  to  go  to  an  insurance  company  when  he  will  get  all  the  pre- 
miums P  For  if  you  go  to  the  National  Insurance  Company,  yon 
will  see  the  same  men  receiving  cbiims  as  insurers  every  year." 
In  the  first  instance,  then,  he  thought  that  the  head  tax  to  be 
placed  upon  all  cattle  should  be  as  low  as  a  shilling,  or  sixpence 
twice  a  year,  an  amount  at  which  no  one  comd  reasonbly 
grumble  [**  On  the  birth?**]  No;  on  possession  at  the  time, 
say  at  Lady-day  and  Michaelmas.    On  many  grating  fannS| 
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cattle  were  pat  on  in  the  spring  and  taken  off  in  the  aotumn. 
It  would  be  well,  therefine,  to  teke  it  for  two  years.  And  he 
had  mentioned  this  to  Lord  Spencer,  who  expressed  himself 
faTonrably  to  it.  Snppoeinff  he  had  800  head  of  cattle  at 
Michaehnas,  what  was  a  shiUing  a  head  to  pay  npon  themP 
Jnst  £15,  a  mere  bagatelle.  As  to  the  jvrenuQms  to  be  paid 
on  foreign  cattle,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  say  was  quite 
foreign  to  the  subject.  The  only  way  to  act  was  this :  He 
would  insure  them  by  insuring  their  lires,  and  taking  care  that 
they  did  not  come  out  of  the  olaagfater'honse  until  they  were 
perfectly  healthy.  It  was  a  difficult  question  to  decide  upon ; 
ont  he  was  entirely  opposed  to  yolnntary  insuranee,  wnich 
would  be  partial  in  its  operation.  The  ^stem  would  lea^e  the 
fanner  entirely  to  the  tender  mercy  of  his  neighbours,  who 
would  not  insiire,  and  thus  there  would  be  no  real  insurance 
at  all.  Once  more  he  must  express  his  regret  tiiat  the 
'*  stamping  ouf  *  system  had  not  nad  a  £ur  trial,  thoug)i  he 
admitted  that  many  districts  were  much  indebted  to  it. 

Mr.  Albert  Pill  wished  to  say  afew  words  with  regard  to 
Br.  Parr's  proposal,  for  establishitag  a  system  of  toluntsury  as- 
surance. 

Dr.  Fabr:  The  plan  which  he  had  submitted  to  tiie  Go- 
Temment  was  for  tne  establishment  of  a  compulsory  or  uni- 
Yersal  system  of  insurance.  That  which  he  had  laid  before 
the  meeting  was  founded  on  the  Tolnntary  prinoi^e. 

Mr.  Pkll  might  be  allowed  to  remind  tnem,  on  this  point, 
of  the  old  proverb,  which  reallv  had  much  weight  in  it,  that 
*•  it  is  well  to  be  off  with  the  old  love  before  we  are  on  with 
the  new ;"  and  at  this  moment  they  are  enjoying  the  benefits 
of  a  very  wide  and  valuable  system  of  compulsory  insurance. 
The  scheme,  according  to  which  the  rinderpest  had  been  dealt 
with  bv  Parliament  and  the  Government,  was  simply  that  of  a 
compulsory  insurance ;  the  valuation  premium  not  beinff  as- 
oertained  until  the  animal  was  at  the  point  of  death  or  dead, 
which  was  the  best  time  for  valuing  it.  l^at,  in  his  mind^ 
was  a  valuable  plan  to  adhere  to  in  such  an  emergency,  and 
he  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  relinquish  in  any  way  the 
existing  method  uf  which  compensation  was  recovered  in  cases 
of  loss,  for  another  system  based  upon  the  principle  of  volun- 
tarv  insurance.  Whether  in  the  course  m  time,  when  they 
had  got  rid  of  the  plague,  and  things  had  returned  to  their 
normal  condition,  it  would  be  advisable  to  form  a  general  or 
larser  insurance  company,  was  a  matter  that  recpxired  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  Wore  deciding  upon.  Taking  Dr.  Parr's 
own  figures,  he  should  not  himself^  speaking  from  his  own 
experience,  be  inclined  to  take  shares  in  any  insurance  com- 
pany that  offered  him,  at  a  cost  of  lis.  a  year,  compensation 
lor  any  cattle  that  he  might  lose  under  ordinary  circumstances; 
and  for  this  reason — ^that  his  own  returns  of  per-oentage  loss 
of  cattie  showed  that  out  of  160  head  of  b^tfts  tiie  average 
amount  of  his  loss  never  exceeded  £60  a  year.  A  ^reat  many 
of  his  beasts  were  young  animals ;  yet,  by  the  exereise  of  care 
and  attention,  he  had  wen.  enabled  still  further  and  materially 
to  reduce  that  per-centage.  He  found  that  there  were  certain 
disorders  to  which  animals  were  subjected,  and  by  deeding  witb 
these  eariv  and  promptly  his  average  loss  was  now  diminished 
firom  ten  beasts  a  year  to  five  on^.  He  did  not  know  how 
Ihc  existence  of  a  system  of  general  assurance  would 
act  on  his  own  mind;  but  he  feared  that  in 
such  case  it  was  human  nature  to  be  exceedin^y 
careless,  and  that  men  would  be  deterred  firom  applying 
their  minds  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease.  So  far  as 
the  rinderpest  insurance  was  conoemed,  they  had  it  now  dis- 
tinctly under  the  Act  of  Parliament.  It  was  a  safe  insurance. 
It  had  operated  well ;  and  he  should  be  very  sorrr  indeed  to 
see  any  scheme  of  voluntary  insurance,  which  should  set  aside 
the  vantage  ground  on  which  they  now  stood,  substituted  for  it. 
Perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  remark  upon  one  point 
to  which  Dr.  Parr  had  referred,  and  that  was  the  distressing 
subject  of  a  guarantee  fund.  To  him  that  would  be  most  ob- 
jectionable. Dr.  Parr  susffested  that  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  the  county  should  furnish  a  guarantee  fund.  But  this 
he  (Mr.  Pdl)  thought  would  put  them  in  an  invidious  position. 
Conjecture  must  not  be  mixed  up  with  positive  fiicts  deduced 
from  mathematical  reasoning.  It  was  not  fkir  to  mix  up  the 
two.  Many  gentlemen  would  resent  it  with  spirit  They  would 
say  thev  did  not  wish  to  be  branded  as  curmudgeons  because 
they  dia  not  assist  in  the  guarantee  fund.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  again,  firom  a  fbar  of  pidilic  opinion,  misht  come  fiorward, 
and  give  bc^OBd  what  tihere  was  any  jnst  chamupon  them  for. 


In  December  last  a  very  largo  meeting  was  held  at  Noitkifflp- 
ion,  ixid  the  idea  of  the  gMraatee  fold  was  eaoerly  seised  npoi 
by  the  great  body  of  persons  in  the  room,  and  in  the  ind  tiuv 
came  to  this :  Let  those  who  don't  efaooae  to  give  go  home  vd 
keep  their  money  in  their  pockets.  Tlie  result  was  tiist  t 
nomeman  who  was  present  said  that  if  that  was  to  be  tbe 
shape  the  thingwai  to  assume  he  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  it.  He  thought  therefore  that  the  mixture  of  s 
guarantee  fund,  and  the  money  to  be  raised  in  that  way,  wA 
mathematiealeonaiderationsywasaveiybadone.  On  the  whole, 
he  was  indined  to  the  opinion  that  he  should  be  sony  to  m 
the  (dan  of  Dr.  Parr  adopted  to  the  loss  of  the  vantage  groosd 
they   now  ooenpied  under  the  aetion  of  the  QoveroBeat 


Mr.  PiKLAT  Dim  was  sniprised  to  hear  Dr.  far  speak  of 
rinderpest  as  if  it  were  an  epidemic  disease ;  for  it  wis  aot  it 
an  epidemic,  ekoept  in  the  sense  of  beiBg  widely  extesded. 
Those  who  were  conversant  with  it,  must  be  weU  aware  tbit 
it  depended  solely  on  contagion ;  and  he  should  be  lony  if 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Parr  on  that  point  led  any  one  to  suppose 
that  it  might  from  time  to  time  sprimr  up  spontaneously. 

Dr.  Pasr  said  he  had  not  intended  to  eonvey  that  ides. 

Mr.  P.  Dun  did  not  mean  to  say  that  that  was  stated  in 
terms ;  but  it  might  be  inferred  firom  the  obeervations  wbieh 
were  made.  That  the  disease  depended  on  contagion  wm  tin 
fundamental  feet  upon  which  were  based  the  arnmj^enti 
which  were  made  py  the  legiskture  for  slaughtering,  voA 
which  had  been  carried  out  wiUi  tolerable  efficiency  throiigboit 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  ont  the  disease  ud 
entirely  getting  rid  of  it.  While  the  number  of  cases  tint 
occurred  weekly  was  now  reduced  bdow  a  thousand,  it  vas 
important  to  bmr  in  mind  that  only  fifty-one  weeks  ago  tkre 
were  hardly  any  cases  at  all  in  this  country,  and  that  thoe 
should  therefore  be  no  relaxation  whatever  in  the  pains  td 
eare  bestowed  in  endeavouring  to  thrust  out  the  disease.  He 
was  sorry  to  hear  the  observations  of  the  gentleman  wbo 
spoke  first,  charging  widi  inefficiency  the  dass  of  gentiema 
who  had  in  so  many  instanees  been  called  upon  to  cope  witii 
the  cattle  diKase—he  meant  of  course  the  veterinary  8iii|eoai. 

Dr.  Crisp  :  Pardon  me ;  it  was  of  the  non-veterinaiy  snr- 
pons  that  1  spoke,  not  the  veterinary  suiveons,  who,  I  Ik* 
Deve,  deserve  the  utmost  praise  (Hear,  hear}. 

Mr.  Prere  said  there  was  one  point  connected  with  tbe 
discussions  on  catde  plague  on  whidi  he  wished  to  say  aitiri 
by  way  of  explanation.  At  the  earliest  meeting  of  the  Society 
at  which  the  snlnect  was  considered,  Mr.  Spooner  called  d- 
tention  to  a  plan  for  giving  compensation  for  aidaib 
skuffhtered.  He  (Mr.  Prne)  Imd  reason  to  believe  that  tint 
gentieman  desired  that  his  scheme  shonld  only  apply  to  the 
case  of  animals  which  were  lost  before  an  Act  of  rarliameo^ 
was  passed  authorising  compensation,  but  he  was  not  so  re- 
ported ;  and  he  must  say  that  he  did  not  so  understand  him  at 
the  time,  or  he  would  have  taken  care  that  in  the  Jonnd  « 
the  Society  it  should  be  seen  that  he  referred  only  to  loises 
anterior  to  the  operation  of  the  Act  Sudi  losses  woold,  lie 
trusted,  still  be  kept  in  view,  and  a  desire  manifiosted  to  give 
largely  and  liberally  firom  private  sources  what  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  supplement  the  national  grants  in  the  ease  of  those 
who  had  not  tne  benefit  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mj\jor  Thompson  thought  it  was  only  during  this  emaff 
that  the  snbgect  under  consideration  could  be  handled  wita 
any  duince  of  success.  The  pls^e  might  possibly  soon  leave 
this  country ;  and  then  their  chances  offbrming  a  national  in- 
surance  company  would  fall  to  the  ground.  There  would  pff- 
haps  never  again  be  so  good  an  opportunity  of  canying  oot 
such  a  project.  On  the  importance  of  forming  a  society  of 
that  kind  he  need  not  dilate.  He  should  like  to  know  hov  s 
man  who  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  his  stock  by  the  o^ 
plague  could  be  expected  to  invest  the  last  remnants  of  w» 
money,  if  he  had  any  left,  in  the  repurchase  of  firesh  animaWi 
unless  he  could  insure  ids  new  stock,  so  as  to  be  tecait 
against  fresh  losses  of  the  same  kind.  They  all  ^^^ 
fiirmen  could  not  cultivate  the  land  witiiout  stock.  Tb^ 
must  have  stock  to  convert  their  straw  und  green  crops  w^ 
manure,  for  they  could  not  grow  com  without  manure;  and 
therefore  he  thought  it  was  abundantly  evident  ^^  *Ji^ 
surance  office  was  much  needed.  There  were  some  So,(p 
farmers  who  had  lost  stock.  Generally  speaking,  farmers  in- 
vested a  hffge  portion  of  their  capital  in  their  occupations. 
There  was  no  such  seductive  speeolation  as  fiuming:  tbere 
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maJvajs  tomething  to  be  done  on  the  fann,  and  the  tenant 
nsihn^ hyinx  out  mcmej.  Bat  if  a  fanner  who  had  lost 
iiiaBimals  eonla  not  jmrchate  freth  stock,  he  must  leare  tiie 
fan,iiid  ka?e  ia  it  a  neat  deal  of  hia  capital ;  and,  consi- 
Aeriagthat  no  lew  than  S6,000  fknnen  were  affected  hy  the 
ottle  |teie,  it  waa  surelj  desirable  to  endeavour  to  avert 
t^mL  There  were,  he  admitted,  a  great  many  difficulties 
nnwcted  with  insurance ;  bat  he  believed  that  if  the  grand 
lAjett  were  krat  steadily  in  view,  they  would  vanish.  Dr. 
IvT  vcdd  hdp  them  over  the  difficulties  with  regard  to 
nta.  He  (M^r  Thompson)  did  not  think  the  rates  need 
be  H  Ingfa  as  some  had  supposed.  As  to  fraud,  he  had  sreat 
hitii  ia  the  British  fiirmer.  He  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
kmat  of  tiuB  oountiy ;  and  be  did  not  believe  there  was 
■Bcfa  caose  for  ai^irehension  on  that  pobt  Moreover,  gene- 
ral^ speaking,  if  an  animal  were  worth  £30,  the  amount  for 
*m  it  was  insured  would  be  only  £15;  and  what  tempta- 
tba,  then,  was  there  to  fraud  P  The  office  only  allowed  three- 
fimthi  of  the  value,  or  £11  6s. :  and  if  to  this  there  was 
tdUo&e-fourUi  ot  the  salvage,  the  amount  received  would 
<iilbe(mly  a  little  over  £12.  Let  him  instance  his  own 
ase.  He  happened  to  be  an  owner  of  dairy  stock — ^the  most 
rslcj  stock  of  all.  He  had  to  daim  fior  44oowa;  and  the 
laosatvluch  he  claimed  per  head  was  £8  15s.,  the  cows 
hra9ongiaaIlyooithim,onthesverace,£3210B.  He  frit 
(mfeertftinthat,if  tiie  office  had  allowed  him  to  kill  his 
■■diWfim  they  ware  attacked,  which  they  woold  not  do, 
b  «l«  would  have  bean  eoasiderably  less.  When  a  dis- 
wtjbthe  rindarpett  occurred,  you  ecrald  not  expect  to  get 
B»in  £8  per  head  from  an  insoxanee  oAoe  {  and  the 
^rii  Bight  be  aold  at  a  higher  price  than  that  H  they 
im  laU  for  £8  a  head,  and  yon  oidy  claimed  at 
«  iannmoe  ofiee  for  half  the  number,  the  claim 
•«U  be  laderM:  it  would  be  £S  16s.,  or  one-fourth 
rftfcefUoAce^ue.  In  short,  the  daim  would  bear  only 
•  ^  ottD  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  animal.  It  was 
■poaikk  to  eater  fully  into  the  queation  of  insmranee  at  a 
•Miagl^that;  bnt  he  felt  aare  that  it  would  pay  if  the 
^VBR  done  on  a  aoffieiently  large  seale.  He  luul  always 
"a  opposed  to  smaU  ofllees,  on  the  ground  that  the  expenses 
^toD  hige  in  proportion  to  the  amoont  of  buaineas  done. 
^M  theie  was  only  a  small  breadth  of  country  covered, 
*^  vas  great  danger  of  the  liabilities  being  too  heavy  to  be 
^;  vkereaa,  by  taking  in  the  whole  country,  the  healthy 
ptiai  weQ  as  those  afEDcted  eontributed,  and  the  premiums 
.  *^  4iitriet  aaade  up  for  the  casualties  in  another.  like  Mr. 
nil,  he  ihaadd  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  Government  arrange- 
■*te  done  away  with  for  the  present,  for  the  result  would 
«a  be  that  if  he  were  to  buy  a  number  of  animals,  and  they 
J^varierad  to  be  wlanghtered,  he  could  Uiok  neither  to  the 
fliiiiaBimt  nor  to  an  inauranee  office  for  compensation.  No 
■la  vaald  be  willing  to  plaoe  himsdf  in  such  a  position. 
"Ht  veie  in  the  United  Kingdom  3,286,000  cows,  the  vahie 
^«Uah,at  £15  per  head,  waa  £60,000.000, and, notwith- 
^i^what  had  been  said  about  the  reluctance  of  Carmen 
^vi%  to  iaaore,  he  felt  quite  sure  that  the  owners  of  cows 
*«UalAoatallinaw«.  His  stock  consisted  of  cows,  the  moat 
n^nteck  OM  eoold  have,  and  yet  all  he  claimed  waa  £8 
f'Mad.  If  inavance  answered  in  the  ease  of  cows,  he  was 
f^nre  it  would  answer  in  the  case  of  eveir  other  kind  of 
B*Mla^  in  the  healthy  grasiag  districts  and  on  fiarma  gene- 
^.  «ad  it  weald  also  answer  with  horaes  and  sheep.  As  to 
J2;^iq^'s  propeaal  that  a  veterinary  ooUege  should  be 
■'■•i,  where  stadenta  mi(^t  be  educated  in  the  art  of  curing 
««««,  he  waa  afMd  that  before  that  o^eet  eoaU  be  carried 
«Mbe  fomera  mi^t  lose  all  their  stock.  He  would  not 
wi  tiw  meeting  any  longer,  but  tiie  satject  was  one  of 
■"snrtimportMee,  that  he  hnied  there  woold  before  hmg 
*yp>hg  diaeaaaion  upon  it  No  opportunity  ahould  be  loat 
_."'**B  1^  gnat  national  inaarance  office,  which  waa  re- 
m  not  metely  for  cattle  disease,  but  for  lung  complaints 
"**^ ctiiier  epidemics  fWxn  which  formers  were  constantly 


J^-  W.  (XoPB  said  the  qoeation  whether  insurance  ahould 
VjMvy  oc  eeatpalatrj  did  not  afleet  the  principle  advo- 
^V ^'  ftertt  nnaaely,  the ia^ortanee of  a  avaten of  in- 
■">».  There  were  matters  of  detail  which  would,  of  eoune, 
rj^^ba  aawadarad ;  but  these  did  not  aiaet  the  prindple 
"****■  in  Ike  diaoaanon.  Bifoio,  howevw,  any  genend  qr*- 
**  «*i  «rtayMhtd»  thaj  MMt  hAve  aome  groudwoik  on 


which  a  ffood  acheme  of  insurance  might  be  based.  TUey  were 
hunentamy  i^orant  of  the  diseases  to  which  catUe  were  or- 
dinarily subject.  They  knew  that  pleuro-pneumonia  con- 
stantly existed  to  a  very  large  extent,  out  they  did  not  know 
to  what  extent ;  and  if  a  proper  system  of  recording  the 
diseases  of  aninuds  prevailed,  it  would  bring  to  light  some 
starring  (acts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  establish  a  sure  ground- 
work for  a  good  ^stem  of  insurance.  The  sdence  of  vital 
statistics,  as  applied  even  to  human  Ufe,  was  of  comparatively 
modem  origin ;  but,  thanks  to  Dr.  Parr,  it  was  now  placed  on 
a  solid  foundation.  There  was  nothing  of  that  kind  with 
respect  to  the  deaths  of  stock ;  and  it  was  not  creditable  to 
this  country  that  it  should  be  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  on 
that  subject    If  that  Sodety  would,  as  a  matter  of  public 

E)licv,  advocate  a  system  of  cattle  statistics,  it  mi^ht  thereby 
y  the  groundwork  for  a  satisfoctory  system  of  insurance ; 
and  he  believed  that  all  the  most  cdebrated  veterinary  sur- 
geons were  in  fovour  of  that. 

Professor  SiMorcDS  could  tell  them  most  lamentable  facts 
connected  with  the  prevalence  of  ordinary  diseases.  While 
the  records  of  these  cases  were  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
they  made  no  impression  on  the  public  mind ;  but  if  the^  wero 
eoUeeted  together  and  publiahed  periodically  in  a  weQ-digested 
form,  they  would  become  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  stock 
of  information  possessed  by  agriculturists. 

Sir  Georox  JsNimvsoN,  MJ*.,  said  this  was  a  aub* 
ject  on  which  he  had  bestowed  considerable  attention, 
in  consequence  of  an  insurance  society  having  been 
establiBhed  in  the  county  to  which  he  belonged 
namdy,  Glouceaterahire.  A  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
acted,  and  who  was  weQ-kniown  in  that  room,  Mr.  £. 
Holland,  had  collected  a  number  of  statistics  which  tended  to 
show  that  no  insurance  company  could  ever  stand  against  a 
panic  or  an  epidemic.  Although  the  prindple  which  Dr.  Parr 
hadadvoeatea  was  a  very  soujad  one,  especially  as  regarded 
human  life,  it  was  veiy  difficult  of  application  to  the  case  of 
cattle.  Thev  all  knew  that  fiumers  were,  as  a  body,  very 
lethargic.  When  a  panic  arose  thev  might  be  very  willing, 
and  even  anxious,  to  insure  immediatelv ;  but  he  believed  that 
after  the  cattle  disease  had  died  away  the  proportion  of  tenant- 
farmeo  who  would  insure  their  stock  would  be  scarcely  one 
in  a  hondred,  and  therefore  the  great  pressure  which  would 
come  upon  any  insurance  society  in  case  of  rinderpest  would 

Crobabiv  overwhelm  it  The  strength  of  insurance  sodeties 
ly  in  tne  constant  support  which  they  received,  and  in  the 
feet  that  the  healthy  made  up^  for  the  unhealthy ;  and  if  far- 
mers insured  under  a  panic,  and  ceased  to  insure  after  it,  a 
sodety  for  the  insurance  of  live  stock  could  not  prosper.  One 
great  obstade  he  considered  was  connected  witn  the  chanses 
of  stock,  the  animals  beinr  changed  to  such  an  extent  by  sues 
that  idcaitifieation  woula  be  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
col^.  It  was,  however,  vei^  important  that  thia 
sulj^eet  ahould  be  well  ^  ventuated,  and  that  the 
(Minions  boUi  for  and  against  insurance  should  be  folly 
stated  ;  for  it  was  only  in  that  way  that  a  good  system  could 
be  formed  firom  the  different  theories  that  were  propounded. 

Maiot  THOMvaoN  observed  that  identifleatioa  might  be 
aeeured  by  hianding  the  horns. 

The  CHAiEMAJf  aaid  there  was  no  jpropodtion  before  the 
meeting  with  respect  to  the  question  mtroduced  by  Dr.  Parr, 
but  he  must  say  toat  the  manner  in  which  that  gentleman  had 
treated  it  showed  how  deeplv  and  carefully  he  had  studied  it. 
The  subject  was  most  difficult,  and  he  for  one  would  not  ven- 
ture to  urge  the  Conneil  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodety  to 
adopt  Dr.  Parr's  plan.  It  was  far  from  being  perfect  atpre« 
sent,  as  re^^arded  the  paying  suooess  of  an  insurance  office  and 
the  protection  of  the  tanner,  and  a  great  deal  more  conddera- 
tion  wodd  be  required  befe^re  it  would  be  in  a  fit  state  for 
adoption  by  the  Council.  He  had,  however,  great  pleasure  in 
proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Parr  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  T^&R,  in  seconding  the  reaolution,  dej^neoated  the  no- 
tion that  the  Council  in  fixing  the  aubtject  for  diaeuanon  con- 
templated any  immediate  ateps  with  a  view  to  the  eatabUsh- 
ment  of  a  general  insuranoe  ^atem.  adding  that  aomething 
mijdht  poaaibly  be  done  when  the  rinderpest  was  gone. 

The  motion  having  been  put  and  earned. 

Dr.  Pake,  after  witaming  thanks,  reminded  the  meeting 
that  he  had  submitted  two  plans,  one  of  which  if  adi^tea 
woald  hAVB  to  be  earned  out  by  the  Government  He  con- 
furrediatfrBat  deal  of  what  had  hacn  aaid  about  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  canyiug  out  the  voluntary  principle  in  relation  to  in* 
suranoe.  As  rmrded  a  compulaofy  system,  whereas  Mr.  Torr 
said  he  would  take  Is.  at  first,  he  (Dr.  Farr)  would  take  Ss., 
and  power  to  come  again  should  more  be  required.  As 
under  the  present  system  the  Goremment  only  hiA  the  right 
to  order  the  skughter  of  animals,  formers  could  only  look  to 
the  Government  for  compensation.  He  believed  that  the 
power  extended  only  to  October  next. 

Professor  SiMOMDS :  Only  to  August 

Dr.  Farb  continued :  Of  course  there  would  be  application 
for  its  further  extension.  If  the  Government  ordered  animnU 
aifected  with  rinderpeit  to  be  killed,  the  Government  must  pay 
for  them ;  but  if  animals  died  naturally  from  plenro-pneu- 
monia  or  other  diseases  of  similar  characW,  the  owners  could 
not  expect  the  rest  of  the  community  to  bear  the  loss  any 
more  than  they  could  expect  them  to  pay  their  premiums  for 


msurance  against  fire.  Not  long  ago,  (armors  instead  of  in- 
suring against  fire  had  begging  collections  to  save  than  from 
losses  ansinff  from  that  cause ;  but  now  they  were  insored  to 
the  extent  of  £70,000,000,  and  he  Mt  sure  that  if  they  foond 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  insure  their  live  stodc  thev  woold 
do  it  in  time.  But  they  must  be  educated  on  tiie  8iui{ject  ^ 
insurance  by  means  of  discussions  of  that  kind.  Evn^bodj 
knew  that  farmers  were,  as  a  body,  as  acute  as  any  men  m  tbc 
world,  and  tbey  must  in  time  see  what  was  their  own  intemt 
in  this  matter.  He  put  his  paper  before  them  for  ooosiden- 
tion,  and  he  asked  them  to  take  into  account  tiie  bets  there 
presented.  He  fully  concurred  with  Mr.  Clode  that  the  Bojfil 
Agricultural  Society  might,  without  committing  itself  to  laj 
scheme,  ask  the  Government  to  obtain  a  complete  return  of  lO 
the  diseases  of  cattle  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  meeting  then  separated. 


THE  BATH   AND  WEST  OP   ENGLAND  AaRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 


The  following  is  the  report  in  liill  of  the  Council  to  the 
General  Bleeting  at  Salisbury. 

*'  The  Council  have  the  gratification  to  report  a  oonaiderable 
accession  of  new  members  since  the  last  annual  meeting. 
There  are  now  upon  the  list  99  governors,  58  life  members,  and 
t)84  members— total,  1,141 ;  being  an  increase  of  38  new 
members,  allowance  being  made  for  deaths  and  resignations. 
The  financial  statement,  made  up  to  31st  December  last,  has 
been  printed  and  drcuUted  among  the  members.  The  Society's 
funded  property  remains  the  same  as  Ust  year,  namely  £023 
12s.  Consols.  The  value  of  the  plant,  after  making  allowuice 
for  depreciation,  is  £2,891  3s.  lid.,  and  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  bahmce  of  £514*  Ss.  4d.  As  emergencies  seriously  affect- 
ing the  Society's  funds  may  occasionally  arise,  it  is  obviously 
important  to  maintain  an  ample  reserve  fund,  and  this  object 
can  be  most  effectually  attained  by  a  systematic  endeavour  to 
increase  the  number  of  life  and  annual  members.  The  district 
comprised  within  the  sphere  tf  the  Society's  operations  has 
not  been  altogether  free  from  that  terrible  scourge  the  cattle 
plague,  but  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  England  there  has 
not  b^n  many  cases.  As  early  as  August  last  the  Council 
appointed  a  committee  to  collect  and  diaweminat>e  information 
on  the  subject.  A  circular  inviting  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  establishing  Mutual  Cattle  Protection  Associations 
within  a  prescribed  area  was  sent  to  all  the  chairmen  and  clerks 
of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerset, 
Cornwall,  Dorset,  Wilts,  and  Gloucester.  HandbiUs  containing 
suggestions  to  stock-owners  were  at  the  same  time  distributed, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
a  question  of  so  vital  importance  to  producers  and  consumers. 
The  Council  have  the  satisfi^tion  to  know  that  the  steps  thus 
taken  by  the  Society  were  approved  by  the  Government.  The 
Council,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  addressed  a  me- 
morial to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  desirability 
of  regulating  the  traffic  of  cattle  and  the  temporary  suspension 
of  fairs  and  markets.  Similar  representations  were  addressed 
to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  each  or  the  western  counties,  and  it 
is  bekeved  that  much  good  was  thereby  effected.  As  a  prac- 
tical corollary  to  this  recommen^tiou,  the  Council  had  to 
determine  whether  the  meeting  announced  to  be  held  at  Salis- 
bury in  1866  should  be  altogether  abandoned,  or  limited  to  an 
exhibition  of  horses,  poultry,  agricultural  implements,  works 
of  art,  and  horticultural  specimens.  After  an  interchange  of 
communication  between  the  Council  and  the  Salisbnry  Local 
Committee,  the  latter  alternative  was  adopted,  and  the 
Council  refer  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  remarkable 
display  of  a^cultural  implements,  quite  unparalleled  at  anv 
former  meeting  of  this  Society.  The  show  of  horses,  thoum 
not  so  large  as  anticipated,  considering  the  amount  of  toe 
prize  money  offered  in  regard  to  the  dassee  for  agricultural 


purposes,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  former  exhibition,  and  bst 
for  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  time  for  closing  the  entris^ 
the  dass  of  thorough-bred  stallions  would  have  been  larger  isd 
more  complete.  The  Poultry  Show  is  one  of  great  excellence, 
an  interesting  feature  being  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of 
birds  of  a  peculiar  French  breed,  suitable  for  fonn  pwTWJ*- 
In  the  arts  exhibition  a  decided  improvement  is  perce^w- 
The  horticultural  tent  is  well  filled  vrith  plants  and  flowm. 
Among  the  examples  of  Honiton  lace,  there  are  several  of  gmt 
excellence.  It  will  be  for  the  annual  meeting  to  detemiBe 
where  the  meeting  for  1867  shall  be  held.  During  the  wtk 
office  of  secretary,  so  long  and  ably  filled  by  Mr.  Heniy  St  Job 
Maule,  has  been  resigned  by  him  in  consequence  of  tl»  u* 
creasiuf^  magnitude  of  theSodety's  operations.  In  reco^nitioB  a 
his  services  the  Council  have  conferred  upon  him  the  ^^"^^"^ 
of  honorary  secretary,  and  reoommend  that  he  be  elected  u 
honorary  life  member  of  the  Sodety.  The  combined  dntiesw 
secretary  and  editor  are  now  dischar^  by  Mr.  Joaah  G«»* 
win.  Mr.  Sydney  Hodges  having  resided  his  appointau»t» 
curator  of  the  arts'  department,  a  redistribution  of  the  doto» 
performed  by  the  steward  has  taken  place.  Mr.  R.  &•  ^ 
Daw,  as  hon.  secretary,  will  continue  to  give  his  valuable  sidto 
the  department,  but  the  office  of  curator  has  been  *hoU»W. 
To  the  Riffht  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  Worsto- 
fill  the  ifiiyor,  the  members  of  the  local  committee,  and  the 
hon.  local  secrefaur  (Mr.  CM.  Lee),  the  Coundl  denre  to 
return  their  best  thanks  for  the  cordiality  with  which  they 
have  received  the  Society.  The  Council  fiurther  desire  to  ex- 
press their  best  thanks  to  the  directors  and  princroal  oflica«« 
railway  comjwnies  that  have  afforded  fodlities  for  traost  u 
connexion  vrith  the  Salisbury  meeting.  The  Council  iwjn- 
mend  that  the  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Palmonth  be  muM  » 
accept  the  office  of  president  for  the  ensuins  year.  The  0^ 
dl  reoommend  tliat  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Poltimore  and  CspW 
Paget,  M.P.,  of  Cranmore  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  be 
dected  vice-presidents ;  and  that  to  supply  the  vacancies  oc- 
curring in  the  Council  through  the  retirement  of  the  b**"^ 
by  rotation,  the  following  members  of  the  Sodety  be  «»*** 
members  of  the  Coundl,  vix. :  For  the  Eastern  T>wao^ 
Clement  Bush,  Weston,  Bath;  J.  H.  Cotterell,  Bato;  l- 
Danger,  Huntshill,  Bridgwater ;  T.  Duckham,  Baysham  w«rt» 
Ross;  Jolm  Gray,  Kingweston,  Somerset;  Jonathan  w*h 
Summerhill,  Bath;  James  Hole,  Knowle,  Dunstan;  J-  ^ 
KnoUys,  Fitshead  Court,  Taunton;  Gabrid  Stone,  Pwj 
Brent  Knowle,  Weston-super-Mare;  H.  Robertson,  Oj^ 
Stowey,  Bridgwater ;  Herbert  William,  Stinsford,  I>o»^^' 
and  J.  Webb  King,  West  Everley,  Mariborough.  For"* 
Western  Division— Robert  Brent,  M.D.,  Woodbury,  Ex^rj 
John  Tanner  Davey,  Rose  Ash,  Southmolton;  John  !**» 
Exeter;  R.  R.  M.  Daw,  Exeter;  John  Fry,  Woodgjte,  W«i- 
Ungton,  Somerset;  Charles  Gordon,  Wiscombe  Park,  Howwn; 
W.  R.  Hicks,  Westheath,  Codmin ;  George  Langdon,  AsMort, 
Barnstaple ;  Robert  May,  Rewe,  Exeter ;  John  W.  Sdh^"^ 
The  Cottage,  Ottery  St.  Mary.  Without  reference  to  dutoc" 
—James  Hole,  Knowle,  Dunstan ;  J.  E.  Knollys,  RtehejJ 
Court,  Taunton ;  E.  U.  Vidal,  Comboronffh,  Bideford ;  Mw»H 
Bridges,  Willyams,  Nanikivdi  St.  Cohunb. 
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HIGHLAND    AGEICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


lie  hilf-jearW  senenil  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
Edinbiugh  on  Wednesday,  Jane  6,  Lord  Belharen  and  Stenton, 
K.T^  presiding. 

THE  SECBXTAILTSHIP. 

Ml.  CiifmLL  SwnrroN  said  he  had  been  requested  by  the 
freeton  to  state  the  steps  they  had  found  it  necessary  to 
tike  in  sonseqnence  of  the  fatal  event  by  which,  as  they  were 
anre,  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  ^pntle- 
min  Thorn  they  had  hoped  to  see  oocnpving  the  position  of 
seeretaiy  of  the  society.  Thev  all  knew  how  gratifying  it  was 
to  Mr.  MacduiF  to  have  the  honour  conferred  upon  him,  and 
tile  direetors  of  the  society  had  been  looking  confidently  fbr- 
nri  to  their  having  the  lienefit  of  his  services.  They  were  all 
anre  that,  shortly  after  his  appointment,  he  had  been  seized 
viA  eerere  iUnesa,  which  finally  terminated  finally.  It  was 
fer  him  now  to  report  simply  for  the  information  of  the 
aeeting,  that  the  directors  nad  unanimouslv  i^^pointed  as 
aocUiy  Hr.  Fletcher  Norton  Mensies,  a  gentleman  who,  be- 
afa  the  knowledge  the  directors  had  of  Ms  qualification  for 
tWoiee,  had  ti^is  recommendation — that  on  the  occasion  of 
Mr.)lkeduff*s  election,  Mr.  BCenzies  stood  second  on  the  list 
fit  oiiidates,  and  received  very  influential  and  important  snp- 
^  The  directora  confidently  recommended  him  to  the 
rnsty  as  one  who  could  most  efficiently  and  ably  discharge  the 
^Btitt  of  the  office. 

TbeyUnring gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  admitted: 
Mr.  fioliert  George  Bolam,  Weetwood  Hall,  Wooler :  Mr. 
Janes  Bder,  East  Bearfi^rd,  Haddington ;  Mr.  Charles  Gunn, 
s  hA  Ciieas,  Glasgow ;  Mr.  George  Hunter  Marshall,  of 
Gartehonsie,  C&UandM-;  Mr.  Duncan  Monteith,  Belville  Lodge, 
Ktabarfh;  Mr. Thomas  B.  Black,  Haddington;  Mr.  George 
lUakiii,lJiuon  Bank,  Aberfeldy. 

Tbe  SiCKBTABT  laid  on  the  table  the  premium  book  of  the 
miefy  fiir  1867,  which  was  approved. 

Mr.  Fouss  IRVINS,  of  Drum,  said  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  iatifflation  made  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  society,  the 
"Tnaaactions**  were  now  to  be  published  separately  from  the 
"Jouaalof  Affricnltuie,**  and  were  distributed  to  members 
frnof  diargeTin  ^picdboe to  the  first  number,  the  directors 
had  nkmS  briefly  to  tiie  origin  of  the  "  Transactions."  The 
int  series  commenced  in  1799,  and  were  published  at  intervals. 
I  were  completed  from  that  date  up  to  1824.  The 
is  appeared  in  1828,  was  a  quarterly  publication,  and 
*M  oonpleted  in  eight  volumes.  The  third  b^an  in  1848,  was 
paUiifaed  quarterly,  and  was  continued  till  lo65  at  the  ck)se 
rf  the  deventh  volnme,  when  the  present  series  was  commenced. 
He  sight  also  mention,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  useful- 
Ktt  o(  the  publication,  and  in  consequence  of  suggestions 
&ni  various  quarters,  the  directors  had  resolved  that  an  index 
k  the  hut  series  of  t^  "  T^ransactions,**  with  the  view  of  ulti- 
Bttdv  embracing  the  earlier  series,  would  be  preferred.  This 
voahl  addto  the  usefuiness  of  the  "  Transactions"  as  a  book  of 
n^iBraoee.  Vmn  for  the  next  number  were  now  under  consi- 
^ntkm,  and  toe  number  would  ^ipear  at  the  usual  time  in 
fefaniary.  Two  numbers  made  a  volume.  In  connection  with 
^  talnect,  he  might  just  report  that  the  gold  medal  for  a 
Kportof  experiments  on  rye  grass  and  clover  with  different  top- 
^Rttiiigs,  and  the  silver  medal  for  a  report  of  exoeriments  on 
tviups,  had  been  awarded.  On  opening  the  sealed  note  which 
^ttonpaaied  these  papers,  they  found  that  both  the  jpriaes  had 
^  ^ned  by  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Robert  Swanwick, 
^f^hittmgton,  Chesterfield,  who,  though  a  member  of  the  Boyal 
(^oUege,  Qkmoestershire,  was  also  a  member  of  the  Highland 
8oei«ty. 

Mr.  Haktxt  (Whittin|hame  Mains)  said,  in  1864-6  ex- 
MisMits  from  different  kinds  of  wheat  wen  announced,  and 
M  vas  aroointed  one  of  the  judges.  Two  gentlemen,  one  in 
MstLotJuaa,  and  another  near  Kilmarnock,  competed;  and 
■e  finad  that  no  notice  had  yet  been  taken  of  these  experi- 
aents.  He  thought  it  was  not  right  that  they  should  have  to 
vutfhnn  Martinmas,  1865,  till  the  spring  of  1867  for  these 
npovts ;  and  if  the  fisrms  of  the  society  would  not  allow  of 
mt  bong  pubUahed  looMrt  ho  mggeited  th«t  an  ftbs^ct 


should  be  sent  to  the  atpricnltural  papers,  and  the  report  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  **  Transactions." 

Mr.  Iktine  said  one  reason  why  these  reports  had  not 
appeared  so  soon  as  might  be  desirable  was  the  limited  space 
at  their  disposal  in  the  "  Transactions ;"  but  he  had  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  direetors  when  it  was  necessary  to  make 
certain  enlargements  to  a  limited  extent,  so  that  he  would  be 
enabled  to  publish  paners  more  rapidly  than  had  hitherto  been 
done.  The  papers  referred  to  would  form  nart  of  the  forth- 
coming number ;  and  he  had  been  authotised  to  communicate 
to  the  agricultunil  papers  such  as  mi^lit  be  of  importance  and 
interest,  but  which  could  not  appear  in  the  "  Transactions  '* — 
either  the  papers  themselves,  or  such  an  abstract  as  might 
seem  necessai^. 

Mr.  KiNLOCH  moved  that  the  show  which  was  arransed  to 
be  held  at  Glasgow  in  the  summer  of  1866,  and  at  Dundee  in 
the  summer  of  1867,  stand  respectively  postponed  for  one 

5 ear.  It  would,  however,  be  for  next  general  meeting  in 
anuary  to  determine  whether  the  state  of  the  country,  or 
rather  the  state  of  the  cattle-pla^,  would  permit  of  arrange- 
ments being  prosecuted  for  holdmg  the  show  in  Glasgow  in 
the  summer  of  1867. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Campbsll  Swinton  made  a  similar  announcement 
with  regard  to  the  district  shows.  All  the  premiums  and 
medals  offered  by  the  society  in  connection  with  local  com- 
petitions had  been  withdrawn.  Various  districts  would  be 
entitled  to  the  renewal  of  their  respective  grants  in  1867. 

Mr.  Walksh,  of  Bowland,  reported  that  the  examinations 
took  place  on  the  7th  of  March  last,  when  two  students  were 
found  entitled  to  the  society's  agricultural  certificate  and 
diploma,  viz.,  E.  H.  Goddard,  NewoasUe-on-Tyne,  and  G.  Y. 
Wall,  jun.,  Durham— both  educated  at  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
College,  C^ncester.  The  two  prizes  annually  allowed  to  the 
student  who  pass  the  best  and  second-best  examinations  in  the 
agricultural  dass  in  the  University  of  £dinbuigh  were  this  year 
awarded  by  Professor  Wilson  to — Ist,  Francis  Moffkt  Halcume, 
Edinburgh  ;  2,  David  Caiswell,  Rathillet,  fifeshire. 

Professor  AjTDEBaoic  gave  in  the  report  on  the  Chemical 
Department.  During  the  past  six  months  the  amount  of 
work  gone  through  in  the  laboratory  was  very  large.  The 
number  of  analyses  made  for  the  members  of  the  So^ety  ex- 
ceeded the  number  in  preceding  years,  and  had  involved  many 
matters  not  only  of  individual  interest,  but  of  importance  to 
the  community  at  large.  He  had  particularly  directed  Ms 
attention,  at  this  time,  to  the  adulteration  of  oilcake — a  sub- 
ject of  such  importance  that  he  Uiought  it  necessary  to  publish 
a  short  paper  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "Transactions.'^  Since  that 
time  he  had  prosecuted  inquiries  as  far  as  possible,  and  had 
arrived  at  some  cases  of  adulteration.  He  had  seen  several 
samples  of  linseed  sold  to  manufacturers  which  really  con- 
tained only  a  few  per  cent,  of  that  substance,  the  remainder 
being  seeds  of  grasses  and  other  weeds.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  had  observed 
some  curious  points  connected  with  the  supply  of  Peruvian 
guano  this  year.  It  was  generally  under  the  average.  Several 
cargoes  contained  masses  of  saline  matter,  and  small  stonea 
and  sand  to  the  extent  of  five,  ten,  and  even  more  per  cent.— 
a  very  unusual  occurrence.  Several  cases  of  very  flagrant 
adultraation  had  also  occurred.  During  the  past  few  months 
he  had  also  been  occupied  in  arrangmg  the  details  of  the 
system  of  fidd  experiments  now  determined  on  by  the  Society. 
He  had  had  to  organise  the  whole  system  on  which  these  ex- 
periments were  to  proceed,  which  involved  a  large  amount  of 
correspondence  and  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  work.  The 
whole  manures  were  weighed  by  himself  and  his  coadjutors ; 
and  it  would  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  when  he 
stated  that  upwards  of  one  thousand  parcels  of  manure  of 
different  kinds  had  been  thus  weighed  out.  All  this  had  been 
done  with  great  care,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  perfect  uni- 
formibr  in  the  experimeets.  The  experimenters  had  had 
special  ingtruotions  given  them,  so  that  the  thing  might  be 
done  in  %  ttMM^  miumei',    Tbrpngh  the  instmroentality 
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of  the  local  committees,  a  body  of  experimenten  had  been  se- 
lected, men  of  the  very  highest  standing.  He  had  no  doubt 
the  resolts  would  form  a  most  important  oontribntion  to  the 
exact  knowledge  of  the  science  of  affrionltoral  facts. 

Sir  A.  G.  Maitlai^d  said:  Tne  nsoal  examination  of 
students  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April.  It 
was  carried  on  and  completed  with  the  usual  success  which 
has  attended  all  these  examinations.  I  would  express  the  re- 
gret of  those  directors  present  tiiat  the  attendance  of  visitors 
at  these  interesting  examinations  was  so  very  smalL  I  must 
also  regret  that  there  were  so  few  of  my  brother-*'  lairds**  who 
ever  put  in  an  appearance  on  such  occasions :  they  are  at- 
tended and  supported  principally  by  the  more  inftnential 
tenant-fluiners  of  this  neighoourbood.  The  hmdlords  seem 
to  turn  their  backs  on  these  examinations.  This  I  regret ;  for 
many  of  them  have  a  deep  interest  in  our  domestic  animals ; 
and  if  they  knew  the  enoourasement  it  gave  the  studoits,  they 
would,  no  doubt,  put  themselves  to  some  trouble  to  be  there 
on  the  day  of  examination.  When  they  knew  also  that  they 
were  presided  over  by  the  very  ablest  men  of  the  profession 
in  Edinburgh,  they  would  believe  they  could  scarcdy  ^  there 
without  deriving  some  useful  information.  The  examinations 
this  year  had  a  meUncholy  interest  attached  to  them.  The 
moving  spirit  of  that  class-room  had  passed  away  from 
amongst  his  pupils  and  firieuds.  Professor  Diok  was  not 
there.  I  am  certain  I  express  the  feelings  of  every  member 
c^  this  great  Society  when  I  say  that  eveir  one  regrets  the 
loss  that  the  Highland  Society  has  sustained  by  the  death  of 
Professor  Diok.  I  would  sav  further  that  he  was  the  first 
educated  person  in  Scotland  who  made  the  attempt  to  rescue 
firom  darkness  and  obscurity  veterinary  science;  and  I  am 
sure  we  will  take  the  entire  public  with  us  in  our  expression 
of  regret.  The  next  subject  I  would  lay  before  you  is  the 
bill  which  has  been  brought  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Holland. 
The  directors  wish  this  meeting  to  petition  against  the  bill, 
and  appoint  a  small  committee  to  be  named  to  watch  over  its 
progress  in  Parliament.  It  was  also  suggested  that  thi^ 
should  remit  to  the  directors  to  consider  the  subject  genendly, 
and  to  report. 

Mr.  Hops,  Fentonbarns,  explained  thatthcgr  had  been  back- 
ward in  doing  anything  in  regard  to  the  biU,  because  they 
thought  it  had  been  withdrawn,  but  it  had  since  appeared  that 
it  was  to  come  up  that  day.  It  appeared  to  him,  tram  reading 
the  bill,  that  no  one  hdding  a  veterinarian's  certificate  of  the 
Highland  Society  could  call  himself  a  veterinary  surgeon,  that 
being  a  distinction  which  was  reserved  for  the  veterinary 
Coll^  in  Enghind.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  doing 
justice  to  those  who  held  certificates  of  the  Highland  Society 
if  they  allowed  the  bill  to  pass  unopposed.  He  thought  they 
should  petition  against  it.  A  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  obtmning  a  charter  &r  a  col- 
lege in  Scotland,  and  a  number  of  indxvidnals  were  in  London 
at  present  endeavouring  to  secure  that  object  Tlieywould  no 
doubt  be  opposed  by  the  members  of  the  College  of  Veterinary 
Science  in  London.  They  in  London  wished  to  have  the 
right  of  granting  certificates  for  Soothind  exclusively,  but  he 
did  not  see  why  they  should  not  have  a  veterinary  college  in 
£dinbuigh  as  tney  had  a  College  of  Physicians  and  a  CoUe^ 
of  Surgeons,  or  why  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  should  not  m 
that  matter  be  in  the  same  position  as  London.  He  trurted 
the  committee  would  be  agreed  to,  and  take  such  steps  as 
would  secure  a  charter  for  a  college  in  Scotland  at  the  present 
time.  The  death  of  Professor  Dick,  who  had  made  some 
provision  for  the  establishing  of  a  college,  seemed  to  be  a  good 
time  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  one  at  which  it  was  likely  to 
begranted. 

Mr.  Eahskt,  Whitehill,  said  that  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
was  to  prevent  any  person  who  had  not  obtained  the  diploma 
of  the  lloval  College  of  YeterinMV  Surgeons  from  assuming 
the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon.  By  this,  no  nerson  possessing 
the  diploma  of  the  Highland  Society  would  be  entitled  to 
assume  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  at  all,  though  he  were 
more  eligible  than  others.  He  certainly  should  not  like  to 
sanction  any  proposal  without  knowing  what  the  bill  was ;  but 
it  seemed  to  be  a  very  short  one,  and  two  lines  showed  entirely 
what  it  was.  It  appeared  to  him  there  could  be  no  doubt  re- 
^rding  the  propriety  of  their  petitioning  against  tiie  bill,  for 
it  aimed  at  the  very  basis  of  the  Highland  Society's  diploma, 
^e  seconded  the  proposal  to  uetition  against  the  bill. 

The  9ii<7UTA»x  «fw|  that  he  bad  rvveived  i^  letter  frm  Mr. 


Duncan  M^Larui.  M.P.,  intimating  that  Mr.  Holland  had 
withdrawn  the  bill.  He  might  mention  that  M!r.  Hall  Mai- 
well  had  carried  on  correspondence  in  connection  with  this 
suliject,  and  on  his  suggestion  he  (the  Secretary^  had  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Directors,  but^aU  heiiad  to  produce  was  this 
letter «  Mr.  M'Laren's,  which  prevented  their  being  able  to 
take  up  the  sulgect.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  Dill  vas, 
he  believed,  in  committee  while  they  were  deliberating  si  to 
what  was  to  be  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Hopi :  lir.  M'Laren  is  not  opposed  to  the  Inll. 

The  SzcRETAST  said  be  had  seen  Mr.  Harris  yest^dftjr  at 
the  City  Clerk's  oAce,  who  infonned  him  that  a  letter  6m 
Dr.  Burt  had  been  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  that  the  !>)¥& 
Council  had  remitted  to  the  Lord  Provost* s  Committee  to  m 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  fhistrate  the  bilL  Last  ni^ht  Mr. 
Marwick  had  been  instructed  by  telegraph  to  confer  with  Mr. 
McLaren,  Mr.  M'Lagan,  Sir  W.  Maxwell,  and  the  Bab  of 
Bncclench  on  the  siunect. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  a  committee  be  fbrmed,  ooaiisting 
of  Sir  A.  C.  G.  Maitiand,  Dr.  Burt,  Mr.  Campbell  Swintaa, 
Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  Qoodkt,  Mr.  Dunlop,  Mr.  Sadler,  and  Mr. 
Qillon,  to  promote  the  object  of  obtaimng  a  diarter  for  a  veto* 
rinaxy  coltegefbr  Scotland,  and  to  petition  against  tiie  bill  nov 
in  Parliament.  They  wen  also  instraeted  to  teleffn4)h  to  Mr. 
M'Laren,  Sir  W.  Maxvrell,  and  the  Duke  of  Bnodeuob,  to  op- 
pose the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Highland  Society. 

The  Marquis  of  Twbsddali,  in  submitting  the  raportof  the 
committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  process  of  steam^ti- 
vation  as  earned  on  in  East  Lothian,  said  that  spedmeas  of 
instruments  employed,  by  the  most  experienibed  maunfactonn, 
had  been  in  operation  oniing  last  autumn  and  the  mm^  of 
this  season,  with  the  exception  of  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, of  Longniddry,  which  had  been  workm|  since  the 
middle  of  Mareh  last.  It  was  the  intention  of  »e  directon 
to  extend  the  period  of  observation  in  steam-cultivation  to  the 
whole  year,  in  order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunitv  of 
i^nMnJTf^ng  the  different  modes  of  stirring  the  soil,  as  wnl  as 
the  instrumentB  that  had  been  brought  into  use  and  had  heea 
employed  since  steam  had  been  brought  so  much  into  me  in 
agridutttre.  It  would  be  one  of  the  great  objects  of  this  com- 
mittee to  inform  those  that  wished  to  engage  in  steam-eoltiva- 
tion  all  the  secrets  necessary  to  be  km>wn  in  regard  to  it. 
They  would  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  expense  of  the 
engines,  of  the  apparatus,  of  tlie  tear  and  wear,  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  to  work  it,  and  all  the  other  oontingenmes ;  as  alio 
the  amount  of  kbour  that  could  be  performed  within  a  speci- 
fied time.  The  following  is  the  report :  "  On  the  7th  of  Febm- 
arylast  the  directors  appointed  the  fidlowing committeeto 
report  on  the  various  systems  of  cultivating  by  steam :  The 
Marquis  of  Tweeddah},  iCT.  (chairroan2.  Professor  Maoqoom 
Banaine  ^consulting  engineer  to  the  Sodety),  Mr.  Oiwon, 
Woohnet  (ehairman  of  the  machinery  eommittee),  Mr.  ^ght 
(curator  €i  maehinery).  Sir  'Hiomas  Buehan  Hepburn,  Btft., 
Mr.  Henry  Stephens,  Mr.  Oray,Southfiald,  Mr.  Mylne,  Niddne 
Mains.  On  the  I9th  and  20th  March,  the  committee  inspected 
the  machine  in  operation  on  the  following  forms  in  £ast  Lo- 
thian: Terrynte  (Mr.  Sadler's),  Powh}T^sungl»^gine;CB8ae 

Mains  (Mr.  Todd's),  ditto ;  Queenston  Bank  (Mr.  BesM : 
Penton  Bams  (Mr.  Hope),  Howard's;  Drem  (Mr.  Bod), 
Coleman's.  And  on  the  4th  of  May  the  committee  inspected 
Fowler's  double  engine  at  work  on  Mr.  Henderson's  *"™V^^ 
Markle  in  the  same  county.  A  set  of  queries  to  be  "J***^ 
by  the  .manufkcturer  and  the  fkrmer  has  been  issued  to  4J» 
parties  now  using  steam-ploughs  or  cultivators  in  *»PjJ 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Many  of  the  fkrmers  have  aJreag 
given  most  elaborate  answers,  though  the  returns  of  iw 
schedules  is  not  due  till  the  2nd  of  July." 
The  committee  was  re-appointed.  , 

Mr.  MuMiiiT,  of  Dollerie,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Hacken- 
xie,  of  Dolphinton,  remarked  that,  in  conformity  Mjth  the 
authority  given  at  the  general  meeting  on  the  17th  of  January 
last,  the  collection  of  roots,  seeds,  woods,  and  other  ar^w  ot 
produce  in  the  SodeW's  museum  has  hem  entirely  msde  over 
to  and  accepted  by  Government  for  the  Museum  of  Sden«» 
and  Art  in  Edinburgh.  This  has  enabled  the  ^^i»^"j^ 
effect  a  very  convenient  arrangement  for  conducting  •"•  °^ 
dety's  business.  The  Albyn  Place  property  h»s  been  dispo«d 
o^  the  first  floor  of  the  museum  has  been  converted  iA^  o»^ 
including  a  board  room,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  Sooij^ 
will,  in  future,  be  ooncwtnited  in  Oeorge  IV.  Bridge.   Mr, 
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ImmmImM  by  nportiu  tlMt  ^  piiM  of  the  AUigm 
!ln  floue  km  mod  mvMtod  in  nilwiv  debentxue ;  im, 
iHfkthe  okaaban  vara  Mt  ooite  oomplated,  Ute  lecretorj 
NdlWfoaBdmtiieluaL 

Mr.  GooiMJSTT  called  attentioa  to  the  fiust  that  by  the 
FlBf7  Comdl  le^nlatioiia  regardiag  the  removal  of  sheep, 
tkit  vat  Terr  mnom  inooaveiuence  in  the  county  of  Forfar. 
^9  ifasep  eooH  he  ronored  within  ten  mika  of  an  infected 
pho,  and  thaae  iniSBoted  plaeea  being  ipread  at  intenrala  all 
gicr  tkt  covty  of  Forfiir»  it  was  impoasiUe  to  remove  iheep 
iddL  Es  eonld  not  aend  hia  aheep  to  a  graai  park  a  mile  (Ml 
viftoirt  btaaking  the  law.  So  urgent  waa  the  caae  that  he 
teght  the  dirwton  should  be  instruotod  by  the  meeting  to 
Nfraeat  to  Gorenunent  that  the  rmlationa  should  be  so 
ritaad  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  parties  to  move  sheep 
fioa  I  phea  not  infected  to  uiother  place  not  infected,  with 
ie  psmMon  of  the  local  anthoritr.  The  present  restriction 
mtbs Boie  nnreaaonahle,  as  cattle,  whidi  were  chiefly  sub- 
jiei  to  tiie  disease,  could  be  removed  though  within  a  mile  of 
oiKlioB.  He  propoaed  that  the  meeting  should  petition  to 
tan  part  of  the  47tii  aeotion  of  Orders  struck  out,  prohibiting 
6c  mofal  of  sheep  within  ten  miles  of  infection. 

Ir.  ftutsUL,  Pitmnir,  maintained  that  the  Privy  Council 
(Mn  £d  not  prayent  the  removal  of  sheep  to  the  extent  sup- 
foed  faf  Mr.  Goodlett.  The  only  restriction  was  that  once 
^  fk  sheep  into  an  infected  district,  the^  could  not  get 
ftoi  OBt  again.  The  word  "  districtf'  was  distinctly  stated  in 
%kA  io  sunify  the  jurisdiction  over  whidi  the  local  antho- 

Ir.  OoODLETT :  What  then  about  the  ten-mile  regulation  P 

Ir.BosaiLL :  Well,  that  is  a  serious  enough  matter,  and  I 

Uttt  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  representation,  is  preparing  a 

anRitt(»  obviate  the  difficultiea  of  removing  sheep  nom  one 

ph»i»  another. 

Ir.  Ha&vh  said  he  waa  perfectly  certain  that  the  simple 


oifaieot  of  thait  47th  elaMovM  to  pwfBBt  wiaiflrtag  hoM  going 
tothe  Highlandi.  -«-.^o.«-» 

Mr.  Cakfbell  Swnrtoa  aaid  there  oould  be  no  doubt  th«k 
the  worda  eomnlained  of  in  that  47th  aection  were  idlowed  to 
remain  by  inadvertence.  The  dauae  was  intended  to  apply 
only  to  one  distriot  of  Scotland,  and  was  put  in  to  prevent 
sheep  eoming  back  from  winter  quarters  to  uub  south  of  Soot- 
land,  without  the  permission  of  the  local  authorities.  That 
had,  however,  been  afterwards  provided  for  by  the  insertion  of 
the  40tii  dausa,  and  the  47th  was  allowed  to  remain  by  inad- 
vertttice. 

Mr.  Swan  comidained  that,  althouffh  fhey  had  now  no 
diseased  aninftds  in  the  county,  the  regulations  had  been  made 
more  stringent  instead  of  being  rekxed.  He  moved  that, 
**  whereas  the  restrictions  now  phiced  upon  sheep  are  unneces- 
sary, these  animals  not  being  subject  to  rinderpest,  except  un- 
der extraordinary  circumstances,  the  society  petition  Parlia- 
ment  to  repeal  the  Privy  Council  Orders,  so  ur  as  sheep  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Waijuek  of  Borland  seconded  Mr.  Goodletfs  motion. 
It  would  not  be  safe  for  the  Society  to  enter  upon  subjects 
which  were  controverted.  They  had  better  err  on  the  safe 
side.  He  considered  that  the  powers  given  by  the  4th  clause 
were  quite  sufficient,  and  objected  to  Mr.  Swan*s  wholesale  mo- 
tion. 

The  Secrztajiy  said  the  motion  was  imoompetent,  because 
bjr  the  by-laws  notice  of  a  petition  must  be  given  a  week  pre- 
viously to  the  Board  of  Directors.  At  present  they  oould 
merdy  remit  to  theiBoard  of  Directors  to  petition  from  this 
meeting. 

Mr.  GooDLXTT  accepted  the  suggestion  that  the  matter  be 
remitted  to  the  Board  to  petition  Parliament. 

Mr.  Swan's  motion  not  being  seeonded,  Mr.  Qoodlett's  was 
carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


LAND    DRAINAGE    AND    WATER    SUPPLY. 
MIDLAND    FARMEKS*    CLUB. 


imenl  meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  at 
.w»  Hotd,  Birmingham,  on  Thursday,  June  7,  when  a  paper 
a  "Land  Drainage  and  Water  Supplf'was  read  by  Mr.  J. 
Beky  Benton,  Cj£.  There  wu  a  good  attendance,  Yiseount 
^Bm,  the  President,  occupying  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bailit  Dkhton  commenced  with  a  reference  to 
^  increase  of  population  in  manufacturing  over  agri- 
tiltanl  districts,  nointine  out  Warwickshire  and  Here- 
Mure  u  examples,  and  said  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
l*teit  questions  of  the  dar  was,  not  how  the  pcpu- 
■Joa  of  Urge  towns— whicn  are  strong  because  tney 
Jeccwaitrated — should  be  supplied  with  water,  but  how 
«at  nuH  oommnnities  and  scattered  bodies,  who  are 
*^beetose  they  are  scattered,  should  have  any  water  at  all 
anag  periods  of  drought.  The  rdation  of  supply  and  de- 
sod  would  perhaps  oetter  be  appreciated  when  it  was  re- 
Bobered  that  the  original  source  of  all  water  supply  was 
*■,  the  average  fell  of  which  might  be  taken  as  constant, 
*«k  the  increase  of  p<muh|tion  and  manufectures  progressed 
<^  rapid  rate  pointea  out,  and  sanitary  and  home  require- 
>ttts  were  orertakiiig  us  at  a  more  rapid  rate  still,  all  calling 
wBore  water.  In  wic  west  midland  counties  the  proportion 
■  the  rainM,  upon  which  the  perennial  or  summer  supply  of 
JJ  riten  depended,  was  between  four  and  five  inches  annually ; 
2»^  meteorological  conditions  acddentaUy  concurred  to 
wte  the  cnumtity,  tiie  flow  of  our  rivers  was  reduced  accord- 
^'  Aithe  population  increawd,  with  the  liquid  refuse 
»°B  towns  and  villaces  flowing  into  them  in  some  way,  and 
war  diinination  by  the  abstraction  of  water,  they  would  be- 
«■«  BOie  and  more  polluted.  One  inch  of  rainfall  on  each 
^  of  sar&ce  Is  equal  to  100  tons,  or  22,623  gallons— suffi- 
J^  to  serve  three  people  with  20  nllons  a  &j  for  ayear. 
Heeouiy  of  Warwick  contains  608,946  acres,  and  has  a  po- 
Pf^.of  561,865  souls;  and  Stafford  728.468  acres, and 
!i5s2u»*"*^  making  a  total  of  Ij292,4i4  acres,  and 
^798  io\)li.     Th«  coimties  of  tincola  and  Norfolk 


contained  8,129,758  acres,  and  a  population  of  847,044. 
Thus  in  this  district  there  was  one  acre  of  surface  to 
each  unit  of  population;  while  in  the  purelv  agricultural 
districts  specified  there  was  as  much  as  lour  acres  to 
each  person.  If  he  was  right  in  taking  four  inches  as 
the  average  discharge  from  the  land,  there  was  a  peren- 
nial supply  to  the  river  of  eighteen  times  as  much  as  the 
whole  population  would  require  for  use  at  an  average  of 
twenty  gallons  each.  Although  that  might  at  first  sight  seem 
ample,  uey  must  remember  it  represented  an  average,  and  this 
was  dangerous  data,  and  it  was  for  times  of  scarcity  and 
drought  they  must  provide;  and  knowing  that  what  had 
occurred  might  occur  again,  of  sufferings  from  want  of  water, 
and  the  progress  of  trades  and  manufactures,  thev  would  agree 
with  him  that  they  could  not  long  continue  to  oraw  upon  the 
rivers  without  restriction,  and  would  see  how  important  it  was 
to  look  the  fhture  in  the  face,  and  make  provision  for  it.  Mr. 
Denton  then  pointed  out  that  if  the  supply  of  water  was  to  !>.' 
improved,  it  must  not  be  by  lessening  the  perennial  supply,  but 
by  collecting  and  preserving  some  portion  of  the  rainlau,  which 
was  now  lost  in  floods  or  vapour,  either  for  direct  use  or  for 
compensating  the  rivers  for  what  we  took  out  of  them.  It 
would  be  seen  that  the  greater  the  extent  of  sur&ce  upon 
which  to  operate  the  more  fiMnle  the  means  of  obtaining  ^nuit 
was  wanted ;  and  aeeing  that  the  time  was  come,  or  near  at 
hand,  when  each  district  must  look  at  home  for  its  supply  of 
water — t.  ^.,  that  the  proportion  of  a  watershed  must  depend 
upon  the  rain  that  falls  and  the  rivers  that  run  within  it,  he 
thought  they  would  agree  with  him  the  subject  wfts  worthy  of 
their  serious  attention.  This  town  occupied  a  central  position 
in  the  new  red  sandstone  formation,  which  contained  a  greater 
proportion  of  wet  land  than  anv  other  geological  formation  in 
Enghmd.  It  owed  ita  saturated  condition  oi  surfkce  not  to  the 
preponderance  of  day  land,  but  to  the  physidd  characteristics 
which  marked  ita  soils  and  outlines  and  attended  its  posi- 
tion.   He  reined  to  the  alternation  of  beds  of  ftee  soil 
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with  dm  tnd  mBrU ;  the  mixture  of  these  earths  in  all 
aorts  of  disorder,  and  the  conuHirative  level  or  gently 
undulating  chanuster  of  the  surnoe  existing  in  immediate 
proximity  to  higher  grounds,  which,  from  tne  outcrops  of 
strata,  throw  down  the  rain&U  upon  their  less  elevated  neigh- 
boors.  It  was  these  features  which  sugeested  the  means  of 
providing  a  constant  water  supply  to  smaO  towns  and  villages 
which  were  located  in  the  formation,  and  which  rendered  tne 
new  red  sandstone  especially  interesting  to  the  engineer,  who 
would  make  drainage  the  vehicle  of  supply.  Systematic 
drainage,  devised  with  proper  regard  to  geological  features^ 
might  be  made  the  means  of  discharging  for  profitable  use 
tlu»  water  which  was  either  evaporated  for  wanf  of  drainage 
or  thrown  to  waste  for  want  of  united  action  when  drainage 
was  being  carried  out.  In  instances  of  his  own  operations 
he  had  been  enabled  to  apply  the  vrater  of  drainage  to  profit- 
able purposes,  and  he  was  aware  of  several  good  illostnitions 
where  it  had  been  turned  to  account ;  but  this  had  onlv  been 
managed  where  it  could  be  done  without  any  outlay  beyond 
what  was  essential  for  the  drainage  of  the  land  itself;  for 
where  the  cost  of  drainage  was  charged  upon  a  fium  tenantry 
every  means  were  used,  and  ought  to  be  used,  to  keep  the  cost 
down.  Thus  it  vras  that  every  extra  expense  to  gain  mddental 
benefits,  such  as  water  supply,  however  beneficial  the  result 
might  he  to  villages  and  cottages,  was  naturally  resisted  by 
thme  u^n  whom  the  repayment  of  cost  vrould  mil.  He  was 
conducting  the  drainage  on  the  estates  of  Lord  Cholmondeley 
and  Lord  Combermera,  where  the  drains  had  thrown  out  a 
constant  flow  of  water  in  various  parts,  and  thev  had  created 
a  number  of  springs  which  ran  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter, 
some  of  which  had  been  applied  on  the  estates.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  town  of  Nantwich  wei^  desirous  of  appropriating 
two  of  those  drainage  springs  to  augment  the  water  supply  of 
the  town,  and  the  conviction  that  such  utilization  might  be- 
oome  frequent,  if  not  genenJ,  throughout  the  new  red  sand- 
stone formation  was  a  reason  of  his  addressinj^  them  that  day. 
Mr.  Denton  spoke  of  the  scardty  of  water  in  the  Midland 
counties,  which  had  been  particularly  severe  during  the  last 
two  summers,  and  expressed  his  strong  conviction  that  the 
present  disregard  of  the  water  economy  of  our  country  was  a 
national  disgrace.  Water  as  a  motive  power  was  the  cheapest 
of  all  agent^  inasmuch  as  when  once  ootained  it  costs  nothing 
to  maintain.  As  a  highway  for  commerce  water  was  cheaper 
than  railways  for  many  descriptions  of  merchandize ;  but  these 
considerations  were  secondary  to  the  &ct  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  small  towns  and  villages  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of 
water,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  such  should  be  the 
case.  At  present,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw,  at 
the  Sodety  of  Arts,  in  November,  we  are  just  in  that  condi- 
tion with  rcu^ard  to  water  supply  as  highly  to  favour  the  ad- 
vent of  chotera.  With  this  state  of  things  existing  in  our 
rural  districts,  all  parties  were  becoming  imnressed  with  the 
disadvantage  of  abstracting  water  from  one  oistrict  or  vallev 
and  applying  it  to  another ;  and  a  case  had  occurred  in  which 
the  water  due  to  the  Thames  water-shed  had  been  abstracted 
and  thrown  into  the  Severn,  by  which  the  Thames  lost  suffi- 
cient to  supply  150,000  people.  This  robbery  had  been 
effected  because  the  public  had  had  no  protector.  Although 
the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  from  the  surface  was  reduced 
by  drainage,  and  the  source  of  rainfall  thereby  proportionatdy 
weakened,  the  result  vras  to  augment  in  ita  aggiegate  quan- 
tity the  discharge  into  the  rivers.  If  the  eei^ral  effect  of 
nnderdrainage  was  to  increase,  in  an  irregular  manner,  the 
water  supply,  there  were  points  bearing  upon  our  water 
economv  wnich  should  have  effect  in  governing  the  mode  in 
which  the  works  are  carried  out.  It  should  oe  understood 
that  the  rate  at  which  water  vras  discharged  from  the  land 
depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  drainage  works.  In  nnder- 
drainage it  depended  u]^n  the  number  of  drains  put  into  the 
soil ;  and  in  certain  soils  if  a  greater  number  were  adopted 
than  were  absolutdy  necessary  for  setting  the  water  in  motion 
not  only  did  they  operate  to  the  serious  derauffement  of  the 
river  systems,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the  productive  powers 
of  the  land  itself.  Much  land  of  a  fne  character  was  bdnj; 
drained  by  a  uniform  system  of  paralkl  drains,  which  if 
differentljr  treated  would  be  capable  of  advantageously  sus- 
taining, instead  of  imuriously  deranging,  the  water  supply, 
and  this,  too,  with  a  better  effect  on  the  productive  quality 
of  the  land  itself.  These  remarks  applied  to  underdnunage. 
There  was  wother  braqch  of  dmnag^  vbicb,  thoPgb  f^ 


present  affecting  the  water  lupplT  of  mral  districts  in  but  a 
slight  degree,  would,  as  examples  became  more  namcfOBi, 
aifect  it  very  greatlv.  Our  oountry  was  divided  into  nnmerott 
watersheds  drained  bv  rivers  wmoh  flowed  down  the  main 
vallOTs,  and  are  fed  by  tributaiy  streams  in  minor  vsllrys 
within  the  same  watershed.  Many  of  these  minor  vaUqn 
were  water-logged,  and  some  few  of  Uiem  had  already  beooaf 
the  scene  of  operations  under  the  Drainage  Act  of  1861,  bj 
which  they  had  been  formed  into  drainage  districts.  After 
drainage,  the  water  being  discharged  in  winter  as  quicklj  ti 
possible,  it  overloaded  the  main  channd  and  collected  in  thr 
lower  valley,  and  not  only  did  ii^BJ?  there,  but  interfered  witb 
the  r^M€  of  the  main  rivers.  When  he  spoke  of  the  cap- 
bility  tiiere  existed  for  improving  our  perennial  supply,  he  ^^ 
ferred  espedally  to  the  resources  of  under-drainage,  inainrtdi 
as  whatever  was  gained  must  be  an  addition  to  what  sheadr 
existed ;  for  no  water  could  run  from  the  drains  until  the 
subsoil  had  been  replenished  up  to  the  levd  of  the  drains,  ao 
that  whik  drainage  could  not  rob  the  rivers  of  their  pwenaial 
supply,  it  added  to  it  whatever  the  drainage  took  trom  tk 
atmosphere.  This  acquired  water  he  designated  "  new  wato " 
and  it  was  our  duty  to  preserve  and  apply  that  water  mofit- 
ably.  It  was  not.  he  submitted,  suffident  for  the  legidatw 
to  provide  a  means  of  improving  the  land  by  drainage,  without 
providing  also  a  means  of  conveying  the  discharged  vikt 
safely  to  its  ultimate  destination ;  and  if  in  addition  to  that 
it  was  admitted  that  drainage  might  be  made  the  means  d 
supplying  a  great  want,  it  became  much  more  incumbent  npoi 
the  authorities  to  deal  with  the  whole  matter  as  one  gnat 
national  object,  extending  beyond  the  works  of  drainage  ud 
water  supply  to  the  purification  of  rivers,  tiie  maintenanv  «^ 
river  fisheries,  the  irrigation  of  river-dde  meadows,  aai  thf 
canalization  of  rivers  for  navigation.  The  maintenance  d  & 
foil  flow  of  water  in  rivers  was  ouite  consistent  with  tit 
attainment  of  all  those  ol:|jects ;  and  each  object  wu  bett^ 
effected  by  the  maintenance  of  high  rather  than  low  water  in 
the  river.  Nothing  was  more  erroneous  than  to  suppoae  that 
meadows  by  the  side  of  rivers  could  only  be  properly  diaiDol 
directly  into  them.  Mr.  Denton  proceeded  to  show  how  the 
water  of  drainage  might  be  collected  and  stored  in  reeerroirs 
for  use  in  small  towns  and  villages,  premising  that  in  mu; 
parts  of  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire  it  would  be  qiite 
within  the  pale  of  capability  to  combine  several  towni  or 
villages  into  one  district  of  supply,  which  would  allow  of  the 
reservoirs  beiuff  suffidently  laiwe  and  deep  to  secure  better 
water  than  ooiidd  be  obtained  from  smaller  ones.  In  those 
cases  where  there  existed  a  constant  flow  of  water  in  the  ahije 
of  a  stream  near  at  hand,  it  might  be  hardly  possible  profitaUy 
to  improve  the  supply,  though  as  compared  with  the  water  of 
under-drainage  it  might  be  hard  and  inferior.  When  the 
reUtive  height  of  the  stream,  and  the  town  would  albw  rf 
the  use  of  a  whed  or  ram  to  raise  the  water  direct  to  thehead 
of  the  villwe,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  supply  all  the 
houses  in  the  villain  witli  water  at  hieh  pressure,  anM* 
course,  the  plan  would  be  the  best  that  could  be  adopted.  Whca 
the  stream,  nowever,  did  not  have  suffident  flow  in  summer  to 
supply  the  village,  it  would  be  desirable  to  collect  the  water 
when  the  stream  was  at  its  height,  and  of  sufficient  purity,  in  & 
reservoir,  from  whence  to  raise  it  by  that  kind  of  power  which 
the  available  fall  would  best  permit.  In  some  instances  a  streain 
flowing  at  a  greater  elevation  of  the  village  might  be  "»*^ j^ 
means  of  filling  a  reservoir  in  the  winter  without  tiie  aid  " 
any  artificial  power.  In  many  instances,  even  where  itrttB* 
existed,  abetter  supply  might  be  obtained  by  the  naiff- 
drainage  of  hind ;  and  if  they  resorted  to  it,  they  had  data  whi« 
would  ouite  satisfy  the  most  fostidious  inquirer,  that  the  mini- 
mum discharge  would  afford  a  suffident  quantit]f  of  the  ^ 
best  water  if  the  area  of  drained  land  were  suffident  It «» 
surprising,  too,  how  few  acres  of  land  would  be  suffident  wr 
the  purpose.  The  mean  discharge  of  drained  land  might  be 
fairly  taJten  at  100,000  gallons  per  acre.  The  water  of  nnd»- 
drainage  was  free  from  all  aniinal  and  vegetable  matter,tor  w 
soil  through  which  it  passed  absorbed  all  ammoniacal  nutter, 
and  form^  the  best  chemical  filter  that  was  known.  Analytf 
of  drainage,  waters  had  shown  its  superiority  over  other  snp- 

Slies.  Excepting  in  a  few  cases,  the  water  of  draimupe  may  noi 
e  found  applicable  to  large  towns,  though  especially  auitawe 
for  small  ones.  Mr.  Denton  entered  into  calculationa  to  mo* 
that  a  vUIm^  of  four  hundred  inhabitants  could  be  snppuM  ar 
n  t«tnl  putUy  of  i5416.    Asiwmng  the  mmhff  of  boasei  (# 
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eottiirei  to  be  one  haadred,  it  followed  that  the  cost  per  person 
f«U  be  £1  Os.  9d.,a&d  the  cost  per  house  £4  3s.  If  the  cost 
woe  dutfged  o^  the  houses,  and  the  money  were  borrowed 
io  do  the  vork,  it  would  be  repaid  by  instalments,  with  interest, 
is  tbirtr  years  at  61  per  cent.,  and  the  annual  sum  would 
iBOitt  to  £26,  or  a  char^  upon  )uich  house  of  not  quite  5s.  Sd. 
ptrunuuD.    Of  conrse  it  was  assumed  that  there  was  knd 


>bore  the  Tillage  that  required  drainage  and  would  supply  t 
nqnred  water,  and  that  the  reservoir  should  be  so  mucn  above 
tk  viflage  that  by  means  of  iron  pipes,  with  stand  pipes  and 
tipi,  the  water  could  be  delivered  down  the  street  at  convenient 
phmfbr  the  use  of  the  poor.  He  did  not  affect  that  the 
nkiBf  of  small  reservoirs  was  altogether  free  from  objection. 
Be  (nHsMly  stated,  however,  as  the  result  of  many  years*  ex- 
{msee,  that  tlie  suggestion  was  practicable  and  tangible, 
ni  that  if  carried  out  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  a  krge  part 
of  oir  rural  population.  If  the  necessity  of  supplying  our 
>iihgB  with  water  was  once  fully  admitted,  there  wo^  be 

&^of  means  found  of  improving  upon  the  suggestions  he 
mk.  No  one  who  understood  the  matter  could  think  that 
sail  aa4  comparativdy  shallow  reservoirs  would  be  equally 
Koodwith  large  and  deep  ones ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  those 
vho  were  badly  acquainted  with  the  destitute  condition  of 
aaaj  of  our  villages,  and  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  oi  our 
&m.]abottref8  now  drank  the  water  of  existing  small  ponds  and 
takn  ditehes,  would  agree  that  to  eoUect  the  pure  water  of 
Hdv-diaiBage  in  winter,  and  supplv  it  to  the  cottages  through 
pipeifrBm  a  reservoir,  propeilv.miade  and  pnrfeeted,  would  be 
1  wj  grei|t  imnrovement,  and  quite  worthy  of  legislative  sup- 
port. A  valuable  suggestion  hiad  been  made  that  for  each 
nlhn  a  receiving  area,  with  a  paved  snr&ce,  shouM  be  formed, 
ud  shoaU  be  available  for  other  special  purposes  as  weU,  so 
ibt  the  rain  as  it  fell  might  not  be  able  to  penetrate,  but  be 
tkiowB  off  into  an  onderground  tank,  in  the  same  way  as  it 
|*«^  from  the  roofo  of  houses.  This  idea  was  very  simple  and 
Douoas,  and  might  at  some  time  or  other  be  brotwht  to  hear. 
Hie  fnsansn  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Denton 
&r  hii  very  exhaustiwe,  aUo,  and  well-considered  paper,  which, 
» jBight  remark,  was  not  the  contribution  of  a  member  of 
^  own  body,  bat  of  a  gentleman  who  had  kindly  replied  to 
M  iaritation  to  lay  before  them  some  of  the  results  of  his  very 
P^  experience.    The  question  to  which  it  related  was  one  of 
thf  iKMt  prominent  sodaF  questions  of  the  da  j,  and  one  the  im- 
P^rtasce  of  which  woidd  be  recognized  in  this  town  as  well  at 
^o^her  parts  of  the  country.  Water  iA  the  wrong  place  was  an 
<KBy.  hut  in  the  riglit  place  one  of  our  greatest  blessings.  They, 
■••Sncalturista,  know  now  water  had  ii^|ured  them  on  their 
^jniasd  Unds,  ^nd  how,  during  the  Ust  year  or  so,  they  had 
U  the  want  of  it,  not  onlv  upon  their  hmd  but  for  their  flocks 
ud  herds.    One  pomt  widen  he  would*  venture  to  suggest  for 
^^"Qderation  was  the  cfTect  which  railway  cuttings  had  on  the 
viter  sB|i|dy.    There  were  districts  in  which  water  reserves 
*ve  cttried  airay  unmistakeablv   by  those   cuttings,    and 
*Qo«ed  to  take  its  own  course.    Some  of  their  best  springs 
vne  albwed  thos  to  run  to  waste.    He  hoped  they  would,  in 
toK  be  aUe  to  ntiliie  that  water.    With  regard  to  the  seneral 
>«of  water-oloeeta  all  over  the  country,  as  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
l^^ttoB,  ooBsidering  the  immense  value  of  what  Was  there 
■ixcd  with  water,  he  was  a  little  sceptical  as  to  their  advan- 

jThe  Matok  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried.  Mr. 
l^BBtoa  had,  however,  left  the  room  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
W^j  ia  eonsequence  of  an  engagement  at  some  distance  from 
nnamghaB. 

It  WIS  aftenraida  determined  that  the  piqier  should  be 
Fiited ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  the  President,  the  general 
!«>tioB  asto  the  printing  of  papers  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, with  instnctions  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  in 
Oetober.  *^ 

Hr.  Chawitxb.  said  Mr.  Denton  had  gone  a  little  beyond  the 
l^olgect  of  the  meeting,  which  was  to  consider  how  to  drain 
■*d.  He  did  not  dwril  much  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  be- 
Jniaf  as  he  did  tiiat  no  weneral  rules  oould  be  hud  down,  and 
"•tioil,  sitnation,  and ouer  circumstances  of  a  locality  must 
m  be  taduH  into  aoeonnt.  But  he  had  told  them  how  to  con- 
■M  the  water  they  derived  from  their  land — that  in  carrying 
^  *«ter  away  from  their  land  they  believed  they  were  ^^etting 
od  of  an  evil,  when  in  reality  they  were  not  only  getting  rid 
*  ^  evil  fnm.  the  land  as  regarded  its  capability  of  pro- 
^Bf  crops,  but  they  were  actually  throwing  away  what 


would  be  a  blessing  to  all  who  vranted  water,  which  people  did 
in  every  possible  ourection.  When  they  drained  the  water 
from  their  &rms,they  did  not  care  what  became  of  it,  but  3Ir. 
Denton  showed  them  how  they  should  utilize  that  water — how 
they  should  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  enable  their  poorer 
neighbours  and  others  who  desired  it  to  benefit  by  their  pre- 
vious bbours.  He  thouj^ht  they  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
to  Mr.  Denton  for  bringing  that  particular  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject under  their  notice.  In  his  (Mr.  Chawner's)  opinion  he 
dwelt  a  little  more  on  the  value  of  surface  water,  as  regarded 
the  supply  available  for  domestic  purposes  to  the  population, 
than  he  could  justi^r  by  any  experience.  It  was  perfectly  true 
that  Glasgow,  which  it  was  supposed  was  supphed  vrith  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  pure  water,  was  put  on  short  com- 
mons because  two  lochs  on  which  the  city  depended  were  ver}- 
much  exhausted,  and  the  inhabitants  came  to  know  that  they 
must  not  depend  on  surface  water  for  the  supply  of  all  house- 
hold and  sanitary  purposes.  Mr.  Denton  made  a  remark  re- 
lative to  the  taking  of  water  from  a  locality  in  Oxfordshire, 
observing  that  one  district  was  being  robbed  by  another  of  its 
water  supply.  But  he  forgot  that  the  House  of  Lords 
had  decided  that  there  was  no  property  at  all  in  sub- 
^ernmean  water ;  and  as  it  vras  probable  that  to  the  subterra- 
nean water  the  population  of  thu  country  must  look  for  their 
ukimate  supply  ror  domestic  and  sanitary  purposes,  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  the  law  on  the  subgect  should  be 
thoroi^ghly  understood.  Depend  upon  it  the  popnhUion  would 
ultimately  come  to  the  principle  of  artesian  wells,  and  obtain 
from  subterranean  depths,  especially  of  the  red  sandstone, 
that  vrholesome  water  which  was  as  necessary  for  the  popula- 
tion as  bread. 

Mr.  B&A.WN  said  with  regard  to  draining  land  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  speaking  from  his  ovm  exnerience,  there  was 
nothing  uke  ^ing  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  depth.  He  had 
practised  draining  to  some  extent,  and  he  never  found  any 
satisfactory  results  from  drains  of  less  than  3  feet.  He  had 
tried  2  feet,  and  he  believed  he  might  just  as  well  have  put 
the  money  into  the  cart  ruts ;  but  he  had  tried  3  feet  6  inches 
wd  4f  feet  vrith  good  remits.  He,  however,  did  not  mean  to 
lay.  that  down  as  an  absolute  rule  for  any  farmer,  but  offered 
it  as  a  suggestion  of  his  own.  In  respect  to  the  supply  of 
water  for  vulages  and  small  towns  he  knew  its  importance  in 
every  sense.  He  entirely  agreed  with  his  lordship's  'suggestion 
as  regarded  water  closets ;  and  with  regard  to  their  use  in 
villages  and  small  towns  he  believed  thev  were  not  de-- 
siralue.  In  feet,  he  very  much  questioned  whether  they  were 
desirable  at  all. 

Mr.  WiooiN  said  he  was  an  advocate  for  the  papers  read 
before  that  Club  being  of  a  piactical  character ;  bu]^  although 
the  one  which  Mr.  Denton  nad  fevoured  them  vrith  had  no 
direct  bearing  on  agriculture,  it  related  to  a  question  of  great 
importance,  not  only  to  the  Club,  but  to  society  at  large. 
After  remarking  upon  this  point,  he  alluded  to  the  present 
filthy  condition  of  our  rivers  u  affecting  the  water  supply  of 
both  town  and  country :  and,  with  regard  to  the  fouling  of 
the  Tame  by  this  town,  he  remarked  that  it  would  be  desirable 
if  aav  of  their  agricultural  friends  oould  suggest  some  means 
or  other  by  which  the  large  amount  of  sewage  brought  into 
the  rivers  oould  be  carried  to  their  crops,  and  the  water  puri- 
fied before  it  entered  the  stream. 

Mr.  MAsnN  said  Mr.  Denton  had  referred  to  country  vil- 
lages where  the  snprfy  of  water  to  the  cottages  was  derived 
from  ditches.  He  (Mr.  Masfen)  was  happy  to  say  that  his 
experience  did  not  ftmnish  him  vrith  an  instance  of  such  a 
state  of  things.  Property  had  ito  duties  as  well  as  its  rights, 
and  he  belMved  that  in  most  places  that  duty  had  not  gone  un- 
attended to.  If  the  case  was  as  Mr.  Denton  had  stated  it,  they 
might  hope  it  was  special  to  the  eastern  counties  where  that 
gentleman  resided. 

The  Prbsident  said  the  paper  had  dealt  with  an  important 
feature  in  regard  to  the  drainage  of  land— what  they  should 
do  vrith  the  water.  After  all,  the  question  was  whether  it  vras 
wise  to  get  rid  of  the  water  asquicuy  as  they  oould— whether 
in  some  oases  they  had  not  been  too  has^  in  carrying  it  off, 
and  whether  they  were  not  rash  in  sinkin|  drains  right  and 
left.  In  some  cases  it  might  have  a  wonderful  effect ;  out  hist 
year  they  were  a  little  startled  by  the  extraordinary  drying  up 
of  pasture  land ;  and  he  thought  it  was  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  or  not  it  was  in  consequence  of  too  rigorous  a 
system  of  drainage. 
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Hr.  WfllGRt  reniftrked  tluit  he  thon^^t  the  questkm  of 
dnmaM  nuKht  be  oonsidered  in  two  diTitiom— «s  afledang 
the  land,  ana  as  affeeting  the  snpi^y  of  water.  His  lordship 
had  nyen  a  £^ood  and  snffioient  reason  for  not  entering  into 
any  details  with  respect  to  drainage,  becanse  there^  were  so 
many  considerations  to  be  observed  before  an  efficient  plan 
oould  be  carried  out  in  any  particular  district.  Farmers  were 
often  heard  to  complain  that  a  charge  was  made  tipon 
them  for  draining,  done  either  mnneceesarily  or  on  a  wrong 
qrstem,  and  produdng  no  benefit  to  them.  That  the  paper 
fney  had  heard  was  an  important  one  eveiy  one  at  all 
aoqoainted  with  the  great  want  of  water  in  maoy  of  onr 
viniages  would  at  once  admit.  His  friend,  the  Vice-president, 
said  he  knew  of  but  few  viUages  ix^  the  state  described  by  A(r. 


Denton,  bat  his  (Sr.  W»*s}  impression  was  that  the  deKrip- 
tion  was  anplicaole  to  many  parts  of  the  ooontry.  and  that  a 
good  snpnily  of  pnre  water  was  greatlr  needed  hi  a  laree 
number  of  villages.  He  thought  that  when  the  report  of  the 
paper  read  that  day  went  forth,  it  would  impress  thonghtfol 
men  very  much  with  regard  to  their  duty  in  respect  to  the 
water  supply  of  villages  and  small  towns.  It  seasied  almoit 
too  much  to  hoM  tha^  what  Mr.  Denton  recommended  voqU 
be  f^  aoeomplished ;  b;it  when  existing  evils  were  so  forcibly 
pointed  out,  efforts  mi^t  from  time  to  time  be  made  for  their 
removal,  and  one  of  the  greatest  nossible  benefits  would  be  is 
this  way  conferred  upon  our  rural  districts. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  President  left  the  chair, 
and  the  proceedings  tenoinated. 


THB    HANTS    AND    BERKS    AOBIOULTURAL    SOOIETT. 

MEETING  AT   READING. 


After  going  for  four  yean  on  its  own  aooount,  the  Hants 
Agrievtoil  Society  haa  now  entered  into  a  partnership 
eotteem  witii  the  adjoining  eoimty  of  Berks,  the  happy 
mdon  being  celebraited  by  a  meeting  at  Reading  on  Fri&v, 
Jtme  22.  Erery  allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  the 
difficulties  which  such  exhibitions  have  this  season  to 
encounter ;  thongh,  however  ready  to  admit  the  force  of 
uofavonrable  eirciimstances,  it  is  still  evident  enough  that 
Hants  and  Berks  mnat  make  a  deal  stronger  stand  to  take 
any  rank  in  the  affrienltural  exhibitkms  of  the  year.    But 
for  the  proviao  luready  refSerred  to,  the  oecasion  would 
lurre  required  little  notice,  the  most  striking  feature,  in 
het,  being  weakness,  where  one  mi^t  have  natundly  ex- 
pected somethiog  like  excellence,  and  a  general  tameneas, 
perhaps  more  or  less  inseparable  firom  the  good  old  town 
of  Reading,  firom  time  out  of  mind  one  of  the  dullest 
plaoea  in  Christendom.     The  entries,  moreover,  told  a 
deal  more  of  Hampshire  than  Berkshire;  and,  nume- 
fioally  at  any  rate,  the  best-filled  classes  were  those  for 
Hampshire  and  West  Country  Down  sheep,  where  the  chief 
honours  were  taken  by  Mr.  Terry,  of  Ihmmer;   Mr. 
Palmer,  of  Cliddesden ;  the  Messrs.  G.  K*  end  A.  Budd, 
Mr.  E.  Olding,  of  Amesbury;  Mr.  W.  E.  Rtt,  of  Little- 
ton ;  Messrs.  J.  and  M.  Arnold,  Mr.  Barton,  of  Hack- 
wood  ;  Mr.  Moore,  of  LitUecott ;  and  Mr.  Morrison,  of 
Fonthill.    Of  these,  Mr.  Terry's  ewe  tegs  were  levd  and 
nuiform  in  their  character ;  Mr.  G.  K.  Budd's  old  ewes, 
tnoiher  nice  lengthy  lot ;  and  Mr.  Olding's  ram,  a  deep 
broad  sheg).    In  the  mixed  section  of  Hampshires  or  West 
Country  Downs,  none  of  the  shearling  rams  showed  much 
merit,  Mr.  Barton's  first  being  a  loose  up-and-down  ani- 
mal;  Mr.  Olding's  second  looking  very  off  and  alack 
in  his  back,  and  Mr.  Moore's  third  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff.   The  Hampshires  are  no  doubt  good  useful  soeep, 
who  can  rough  it  and  thrive  where  the  more  ddicate  sorts 
would  dwhifie  away ;  but  they  require  a  deal  more  getting 
up  than  they  evinced  here,  and  one  would  hardly  take  to 
ittch  a  flock  from  what  he  sftw  at  Reading.    Amongst  the 
other  breeds,  Mr.  Beale  Browne  and  Mr.  King  Tombs 
were  first  and  first,  or  rather  first  and  second  each  in  his 
own  class,  with  some  nice  stylish  rams,  which,  with  Lord 
Radnor's  Sonthdowns  in  the  extra  stock,  were  the  really 
prixi  sheep  of  the  show ;  though  Mr.  Walter  tent  a  oapi- 
til  pea  of  fht  lambs,  and  Colonel  Loyd  Lindsay  half  a 
More  of  fiit  sheep,  hf  a  Cotswold  rem  from  Down  ewes, 
thftt  were  surely  superior  at  all  points  to  Mr.  Henry 
Biurton's  eoftfse  raised  lot,  to  which  the  indges  gave  the 
pref<Brenoe.    Mr.  Barrett  took  a  couple  of  prizes  for  run 
and  ewe  lambs  of  "  ftny  other"  or  cross  breeds;  but  the 
pompetition  wa9  very  small,  Aud  in  Qte  or  two  of  these 


classes  there  were  no  entries.  Stmnge  to  say,  nsitkr 
Oxford  Downs  nor  Sonthdowns  ofiisred  any  front  in  tk 
elasees  proper ;  and  Beriuhire,  if  we  are  to  co  by  lo^  i 
curiosity  as  Mr.  Willoughby's  ram,  has  sHU  some  verj 
primitive  notions  of  either  breeding  or  showing  a  Aeep. 

There  were  only  two  cart  stallions  entered,  both  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Terry,  of  Dimmer,  and  both  meriting  tlie 
prixes  awarded.  We  rooke  to  the  second  here,  Wanderer, 
when  we  saw  him  at  Salisbury,  as  a  nice  stylish  old  hone; 
but  tiie  Clydesdale  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Bsttcnea 
stallion  was  quite  off  at  the  West  of  En^and  Meeting,  and 
removed  before  we  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  hfan  over. 
He  is  a  fttnd  weighty  young  horse,  and  deservedly  taking 
in  the  district  throu(^  which  he  travels.  The  two-year- 
old  stallions  were  a  very  poor  lot,  as  we  question  whether 
Mr.  Barrett's  light  plain  animal  was  really  the  best  of 
them ;  but  the  mares  and  Ibals  and  cart  mares  were  iar 
better,  Colond  Lindsay  taking  first  and  first  with  two 
very  smart  useful  mares,  Lord  Radnor  sending  his  hand- 
some Suflblk,  and  Mr.  Fuller  of  Caversham  another  good 
one,  backed  by  a  famous  foal.  That  £uniliar  name  on  the 
prize-lisf,  Mr.  Phillips  of  Ardington,  had  the  best,  or 
rather  better  three-year-old,  for  there  were  only  a  couple 
in  the  ckss,  and  Lord  Radnor's  two-year-old  filly  torued 
the  tables  on  Mr.  Bailor's  roan,  who  beat  her  at  Salisbury, 
and  we  certainly  go  with  the  second  reading.  Mr.  James 
Williams  of  Enham  won  his  Reverend  broSier's— ihst  is, 
Mr.  Terry's— cup  with  a  really  elever  hack,  up  to  some 
weight ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  ponies  emongit  the 
extra  stock,  such  as  Mr.  Salmon's  and  Mr.  Palmer's  en- 
tries, so  neat  and  true  as  to  well  warrant  the  extra  pre- 
miumf  awarded.  Still,  we  did  not  see  them  oat,  as  the 
Stewards  would  appear  to  have  little  notion  of  how  to 
make  the  most  of  a  horse-show. 

Naturally  enough,  perhaps  by  £ar  the  most  soggestire 
section  of  the  exhibition  was  that  devoted  to  pigs,  tt  to 
Berkshire  pigs  nbove  all  others.  Indeed,  we  willundir- 
take  to  say  that  so  indifferent  an  entnr  of  Berkshires  eonld 
not  have  been  obtdned  out  of  Berkshire.  There  were 
show  pigs  with  heads  as  long  as  walking-sticks,  with  hacks 
as  sharp  as  raiors,  and  of  a    quality"  that  denes  any  sde- 

Suate  illustration.  Still,  the  judg^  manfUly  did  their 
ut^,  and  awarded,  we  believe,  every  preainm  st 
their  disposal.  There  were  certainly  some  exceptions, 
such  as  Mr.  Teny's  good  long  sow,  with  her  pretty  httsr, 
tracing  back  to  Mr.  Hewer's  sort.  Mr.  CUrke,  of  Alt- 
wood,  had  also  two  nice  sows  deservedly  pUced  and  com- 
mended, whilst  Mr.  Tombd  is  raUier  running  away  from 
the  Berkshire  character,  atid  might  cross  back  agam  with 
advantage.    Mr,  Hotofrey,  of  Kingston,  Wtt  dediwJ 
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iopMMM  the  best  boar ;  and  Mr.  Walter,  of  Bearwood, 
tke  next  best ;  bnt  neither  was  really  worthy  of  any  dis- 
tioetion;  whilst  in  the  other  breeds  Lord  Radnor  was 
int  for  boars,  and  second  for  sows,  with  some  of  the 
Gold  Medal  whites;  and  Captain  B.  P.  Warren,  of  Wort- 
ing,  alio  distinguished  in  this  mixed  compauy  for  some 
rf  the  most  wonderfiil  pigs  a  fancier  ever  encountered. 
BikthsBasitiaabitofaeompliaMBt  to  eall  a  man  "  a 
Jfag-hsaded  iak>w,"this»^  hold  good  wHha  lemedpig. 
we  haie  the  word  of  so  high  an  anthority  as  Mr. 
Bdkf,  for  saying  that  the  poultry  show,  so  te  as  it 
vni.  was  very  good;  and  that  the  Daridngs,  the  Game, 
tkGcdd-Pencilled  Hambnrgs,  and  the  Bnihma  Pootra 
wtresU  admirably  renesented.  The  Brahmas,  with  more 
iffenaee,  are  fairly  snrpasaing  the  Coehins ;  bnt  the 
Dorioig  and  Oaau  will  always  hold  their  own.  Many 
of  tktt  birds  came  on  from  Salisbury;  and  Captain  Lane, 
Mi.  Hthrood,  Mr.  Parlett,  Mr.  Sidney  tknt,  Mr. 
Cwny,  Mr.  Pittia,  Mr.  A.  K.  Wood,  Mr.  Pares,  and  Mr. 
J.H.  FMdes  wen  the  principal  winaera  in  the  chMses  we 


have  mentioned;  whilst  Mr.  Seamons,  of  Aylesbury,  was 
first  for  Ducks  and  Geese,  and  Mrs.  Lang,  for  Turkeys. 

The  Judges  for  Sheep  were :  — Mr.  W.  Humfrey, 
Chaddlewonh ;  Mr.  T.  Saunders,  Watercombe,  Dorches- 
ter; Mr.  G.  Butler,  Tufton,  Whitchurch.  For  Horses 
and  Pigs— Mr.  J.  B.  Spearing;  Oxford;  Mr.  James 
White,  Odiham,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Spooner,  Eling,  South- 
ampton.  For  Poultiy^Mr.  T.  Bailey,  Mmmt-street, 
London. 

There  were  no  premiumi  for  knplenenta ;  bntSirtton 
and  Sons  had  a  stand  of  roots  and  seeds;  and  tiie  Beading 
Iron  Works  Company,  Humptaies  of  Penhore,  Brad- 
ford and  Co.,  Wallis,  Hadam,  and  Steerens,  Soper  and 
Hobs,  Gower  and  Son,  Plenty  of  Newbury,  Tasker, 
Priest  and  Woolnouf^,  and  a  few  others,  made  up  a  ^ 
no  means  imposing  d^play  of  machinay. 

Mr.  Beiqron,  M.P.,  as  President  of  the  united  Soeiety, 
was  to  take  ^e  ehair  at  tiie  dinner  in  the  Town  Hall ; 
and  when  we  left  Reading  was  manifoeting  all  ita  wonted 
vivacity  in  anticipation  of  tlie  festival. 


THE    MBTEOPOLITAN    CATTLE    MABKET. 


Xr.  EonoK,— I  am  induced  by  your  article  on  the  diicas- 
wjriiich  took  place  in  the  Fanners'  Club  last  month  to 
«TO  a  few  lines  to  you  rektive  to  the  way  in  which  sales 
tfVnito  are  managed  at  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market :  I 
™f  to  the  sjvtem  of  selling  cattle  by  means  of  oonsinmient 
j»  t  alfiBiu.  It  will,  I  think,  be  easy  to  prove  that  whatever 
■gjVfiMwtrf  advantages  of  this  eoorse  may  be,  it  is  highly 
wnaitai  to  the  interesto  both  of  the  meat-producer  and  the 
"(*t^aosinaer,  but  especially  to  those  of  the  former.  Of 
^°ane  theaigament  in  fsivoar  of  the  existing  method  of  pro- 
we  is,  that  the  salesman  bcong  always  in  the  market,  and 
fj^Mdly  comiiiF  into  connection  with  most  of  the  buyers  who 
^f«?Mit  it,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  effect  a  ready  and  profitable 
9k  titan  the  grazier  is  himsdf.  So  £Eir  there  is  little  to  find 
1?^ ;  bat  when  in  practice  we  find  that  tiic  remuneration 
P«««i  lUowed  by  way  of  commission  to  the  salesman  is 
MQ^  Si.  6d.,  a  new  light  breaks  in  upon  the  sabiect.  Allow 
>ets  sik  whether  it  II  at  aU  likely  £it  half  a  guinea  for  the 
^aof-iqr  three  beasts  for  £100  is  such  a  sum  as  woald  or 
n«U to  isti^  a  aalesmaaP  We  must  take  into  aoeonnt  the 
wthat  iiL  order  to  secure  this  commission^  he  has  to  give  up 
utuoetothe  business^  be  at  the  trouble  of  securing  a  sood 
Jp«ti<m  both  among  buyers  and  seUcn,  pay  the  proceeos  of 
2  •*  to  tiie  latter  by  the  next  Dost  at  hitest  after  it  is  effected, 
"mot  ufrequently  mve  a  weeVs,  a  month's,  or  even  longer 
°*vtoths  fomer.  In  addition  to  this,  the  working  expenses 
■■Me  inmKhing  eonsiderable ;  for  we  must  bear  in  aund 
Oit  OMsissBan  most  have  ofioes  and  clerks,  pay  helpers  in 
'**™<iaaar  a  heavy  postage-account,  and  so  foHh. 

uOsftoeof  theaeihmn^  but  one  conviction  can  force  itself 
"!;vnfinds,and  that  u  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
vitb  wbidi  sn  men  are  endowed  makes  the  salesmen  look  out 
w  tbemadvei.  Por  when  we  inquire  into  the  means  of  such 
■tt,  we  find  they  are  always  reputed  to  be  of  good  substance, 
y  manly  ii  undoubted,  and  a  retired  salesman  is  nrach 
f^  act  with  than  a  retired  gTMier;  though  it  is  difficult 
vpetenebowallthiBoaB  be  theoonsequoMieof  the  one-half 
F^Nat*  vift  iHaoh  he  debiti  hiauelf  in  rendering  an  aeoount 
^tudiflut.  l%is,  and  nothing  but  this,  can  be  a  sohataoa  to 
■*?"f""ljncy  which  umean  between  the  prices  paid  to 
Jgw  «M  those  chaigea  by  London  butdiers— a  discrqwrncy 
'**will  remain  as  long  as  the  present  syitcm  holds. 

j^ww  sppears  to  me  to  be  two  ways  in  which  this  state  of 
'■y  »ay  be  remedied:  one  is  that  already  tried,  on  a; 
^*  wli.  V  "M*  "RiiiiM^.  lu^A    wko  ng  i^n  auctioneer 


?*«^  by  Mr.  Bobert  Bond,  who 
J2*  rf  hi   conaignmeats   by!  an 
^"^  ■apws.    Bern  aivanrthinfr  is  foir 


„    _^    open    oompetition 

.    ^  --^«     Bern  aivaavthing  is  foir  and  abofie4)oard, 
^  ^  Mkhod  qI  te  aJb  ensuring  a  foith&i 


and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  meat-prodttoeis  will  show 
themselves  alive  to  their  own  interest  by  availing  themsefares 
of  such  a  means  to  promote  them.  The  other  way  to  which  I 
allude  is  that  pursued  in  the  Dublin  Smithfield  Market,  where 
buyers  and  seBers  are  introduced  to  each  other  by  talesmen, 
and,  after  making  their  own  bargain,  the  salesman  is  re- 
munerated by  an  adequate  commission.  In  order  to  acoompKrfi 
this,  both  the  buyer  and  seller  are  invited  to  attend  the  market 
personally,  or  to  send  some  one  in  whom  oonidenoe  is  plaoed 
to  be  a  party  to  thesale ;  or,  where  it  is  preferred,  the  transfor 
may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  salesman— that  is,  the  at- 
tendance of  the  seller  is  not  compulsory.  If  he  appears,  he  is 
introduced  by  the  salesman  to  a  purchaser,  and  uiese  parties 
mav  then  proceed  to  basiness  in  their  own  way,  and  buy  or  sell 
either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  salesman,  as  they  choose. 
At  the  close  of  the  market  the  salesman  hands  or  sends  to  the 
seller  acheqne  for  the  amount,  mimt4  his  oouuuissioa  (whieh,it 
is  needless  to  say,  should  be  fiurly  remunerative),  taking  nwni 
himself  the  risk  of  being  reimbursed  bv  the  muehaser.  This 
system,  which  I  prefer  even  to  that  of  selliog  by  pnUieauotioa, 
presents  a  strong  contrast  to  the  London  one,  where,  if  the 
seller  happens  to  be  present,  he  rarely  hears  the  condusion  of 
any  barffam  between  the  salesman  and  the  butcher,  and  thos 
has  to  depend  whoUy  upon  the  word  of  the  former  as  to  the  . 
amount  for  which  his  stock  is  sold. 

£a^  of  the  two  methods  I  have  spoken  of  has  immeoee  ad- 
vantages overtheoaepraetisedattheGopenhagen  Fields;  and 
unless  fonaera  and  graziers  take  soaBstqps  towards  laodtfjiag 
the  jiernioioas  system  of  which  they  are  to  a  oertain  eataot 
the  victims,  they  cannot  eiqiect  to  rew  a  due  reward  for  all  thn 
trouble,  anxiety,  and  expense  which  weigh  upon  them  in  en- 
deavouring to  feed  the  multitudes  who  inuibit  the  Metropolis. 
Their  desire  ought  to  be  to  put  a  stop  to  the  present  method  of 
transfer  altogether.  I^  however,  that  is  found  to  be  too  strong 
to  give  way  at  once  to  their  united  efforts  I  would  suggest  oiat 
at  toast,  tbsy  ou^  to  take  means  to  make  the  salesmen's  con- 
nission  in  some  depree  oommeosurafte  with  the  work  done,  in 
order  to  do  away  with  whaterei  ineentives  there  maybe  to  the 
making  of  a  foke  return. 

My  only  iqKdogy  for  sending  this  is  the  fact  that  yon  have 
yourself  opened  the  sulnect,  and  my  desire  to  forward^  to  the 
utmost  of  mv  ability,  the  interests  of  a  dass^  who,  m  these 
da^  of  rinderpest  and  unremunerative  formmg^  ought  cer- 
tainly to  receive  sil  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled. 
I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Yovs  foMifhlhf , 

BA.a 

OMrn  Bail,  SammAm.Jme  70, 18M. 
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SUMMER    PEOSPECTS     AND    AaRICULTUEAL    DOINGS. 


As  your  periodical  is  at  all  times  desirooB  of  con- 
tributing to  the  best  of  its  means  every  information 
relative  to  agricnlture  and  agricnltural  progress,  and  also 
to  look  onward  with  the  view  of  providing  for  its  readers 
salutary  cautions  and  useM  sngg^ons  for  the  futnre,  I, 
as  an  old  contribntor,  venture  to  take  something  like  a 
general  view  of  onr  present  position  and  onr  immediate, 
or  "our  summer  prospects  as  agriculturists.  We  have 
had  much  to  contend  with  during  the  past  winter  and 
spring.  The  rinderpest  has  made  sad  havoc  amongst  our 
herds,  and  brou^t  untold  trials  and  distresses  in  many  a 
worthy  and  respectable  family.  This  is  a  trial  of  no 
ordinary  character:  a  correctional  visitation  from  the 
Divine  hand  like  this  must  not  be  passed  over  as  an  or- 
dinary circumstance.  We  are  glad  the  country  has  so 
recognized  it  and  that  a  nation's  prayers  have  been  offered, 
and  have,  we  trust,  in  a  great  measure  prevailed  to  cause  a 
material  mitigation,  if  not  a  total  suspension,  of  the  &tal 
malady.  For  this  very  merciful  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence  we  cannot  be  too  grateful,  and  we  are  san- 
guine enough  to  believe  that  with  the  continuance  of  the 
Divine  blessing,  and  the  stringent  and  persevering  course 
to  be  pursued  by  our  Government,  it  will  ere  long  be 
eradicated.  Undoubtedly,  it  will  require  the  greatest 
watchfulness  and  care  to  ^lly  subdue  its  attack  and  stay 
its  ravages ;  but  as  the  whole  country  is  now  wide-awake 
to  its  evils,  that  vigilance  will  no  longer,  we  earnestly 
hope,  be  wanting.  It  will  be  absolute  madness  to  be  any 
longer  indifferent.  Individual  carelessness  as  to  its  pro- 
pagation now  ought  to  be  visited  with  heavy  punishment 
— yes,  even  to  extend  beyond  the  customary  fine.  Is  it 
not  a  crime  recklessly  to  endanger  your  neighbour's  pro- 
perty ?  Restitution  to  the  sufferer  and  imprisonment  to 
the  offender  would  act  forcibly  to  prevent  carelessness  or 
selfish  and  dangerous  speculations.  When  this  dreadful 
cattle  plague  was  nearly  at  its  highest,  there  came  upon 
us  another  astounding  blow.  Our  monetaiy  affietirs  be- 
came most  alarmingly  deranged.  Many  of  our  largest 
banks  and  discount  houses  succumbing  to  the  pressure, 
caused  money  to  become  enormouslv  dear,  and 
accommodation  extremely  difficult  to  obtam,  even  by  the 
best  and  most  trustworthy  firms.  Hence  a  stagnation 
in  many  departments  of  business  has  occurred,  and 
although  agnculturists  are  not  idways  the  earliest  or  worst 
sufferers  by  these  reverses,  yet  it  soon  seriouslv  affects 
them ;  and  wool,  that  staple  produce  of  a  thriving  agri- 
culturist, has  at  once  shown  it,  having  Men  25  per  cent. ; 
and  these  [difficulties  are  still  extending.  We  scarcely 
take  xvf  a  paper,  but  we  find  the  announcement  of  exten- 
sive failures  in  various  quarters  for  large  sums,  which  all 
tend  to  depress  agriculture,  which,  after  all,  is  the  chief 
foundation  of  a  nation's  wealth.  We  cannot  at  present, 
however,  see  a  prospect  of  a  low  price  of  meat ;  but  that 
is  mainly  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  animals  for  fattening 
purposes,  and  more  particularly  of  cattle ;  and  in  this 
respect  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  probability  of  in- 
crease, as  this  new  trouble,  an  impending  war — a  war 
which  may  ultimately  involve  all  Euroix: — may  pre- 
vent any  large  importations.  We  humbly  and  devoutly 
hope  and  pray  that  such  a  calamity  may  be  averted,  al- 
though so  imminent.  I  may  here  then  stop,  first  to 
inquire  what  effect  such  a  war  would  have  upon  British 
agriculture?  It  would,  if  confined  to  Prussia  and 
Austria,  have  no  very  great  influence  either  one  way  or 
another.    It  would  no  doubt  cause  a  dight  advance  in 


the  price  of  all  agricoltnral  produce,  inasmudi  as  diffieul' 
ties  would  arise  as  to  the  transmission  of  produce  from 
the  contending  countries;  there  would  also  be  the 
blockading  of  ports,  the  interruption  of  raflway  traffic 
across  the  countries,  ^e  additi<mal  costi  of  shipment, 
and  probably  a  falling  off  in  the  production  of  Froasti 
and  Germany.  Our  supplies  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  br 
more  abundant  from  the  countries  more  immediately  weit 
of  Prussia  and  Germany,  i.  e.  Holland,  Deamiffk, 
Belgium  and  "  Schleswig-Holstein."  From  Prussia  we 
have  considerable  supplies  of  com,  but  from  Austria  not 
much.  Hungary  sends  us  both  cattle  and  com :  these 
supplies  I  imagine  would  be  greatly  inteimpted  by  a  col- 
lision of  the  two  powers.  My  own  impression  is,  that  t 
war  between  these  two  powers  would  enhance  the  price  of 
our  agricultural  produce  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. ;  bol 
should  all  Europe  become  embroiled,  no  one  can  estimate 
the  eflfect  It  would  of  course  be  mainly  ruled  by  our 
position  with  the  nations.  We  should  only  war  with  those 
from  whom  we  received  insult  and  iiyury,  and  who  knows 
from  whence  that  would  come  ?  At  present  there  is  great 
hope  that  we  shall  be  preserved  from  such  a  misery.  Maj 
God  mercifully  grant  it  I  But  I  am  proposing  to  take  a 
general  view  of  our  present  position  as  agriculturiati. 
Well !  our  Agricultural  Societies :  one  dfeeply  regr^ 
the  necessity  for  relinquishing  such  exhibitions  for  the 
present.  It  is  quite  a  privation  in  itseU  alone,  ^e 
residents  in  every  district  looked  forward  to  and  prepared 
for  our  own  annual  meetinflr,  and  our  great  meetings  have 
long  become  of  national  importance!  We  deeply  regi«^ 
that  the  greatest  of  all,  i.  e.,  our  Royal  Agncnltnnl 
Society's  Meeting,  is  entirely  abandoned  for  thii  year. 
Take  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society.  There  is 
no  society  to  which  British  agriculture  is  more  indebted. 
In  1777  it  laid  the  basement  upon  which  the  modern  im- 
provements in  agriculture  have  been  buQt.  It  was  long 
pioneering  the  way ;  but,  having  opened  it  out  admirably, 
it  still  keeps  a  decided  lead,  not  only  in  agricultnnd  d^ 
velopment,  but  in  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts  and 
scientific  progression.  It  is  no  small  honour  to  have  taken 
the  lead,  or  the  initiative,  in  a  movement  so  fraught  with 
good  for  a  nation's  welfiare.  From  its  example 
and  its  succcessful  course  have  emanated  many 
kindred  societies,  whose  united  efforts  have  brought 
British  agricnlture  to  a  standard  never  before  reached  in 
any  other  country.  The  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  still  continues  that  lead ;  and  its  meeting  (the  fint 
of  the  season)  has  just  been  held;  with  the  many  at- 
tractions provided  for  its  visitors,  t.  tf.,  horses,  implement*, 
poultry,  dogs,  flowers,  pictures,  works  of  art,  and  music; 
but  of  course  minus  the  all-important  class  of  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs,  though  we  think  the  two  latter  clasaei 
might  with  tolerable  safety  have  been  present.  It  i* 
these  and  the  cattle  classes  that  draw  together  men  of 
business.  Now,  "  what  a  foiling  'off  is  here,"  when  our 
great  gatherings  and  our  provincial  shows  are  fi)r  the  aea- 
son  withheld !  We  fear  our  implement  makers  and  manu- 
fiacturers  of  steam  machinery  will  seriously  feel  the  loss, 
and  it  will  certainly  tend  to  retard  agricultural  progress. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  every  inquiring  farmer  to  attend 
these  meetings  in  order  that  he  may  acquire  knowledge 
of  what  might  tend  to  his  advantage,  and  act  upon  it; 
all  this  will  be  delayed  for  the  season.  It  is  true,  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  arc  commendably  engaged  m 
ascertaining  the  value  of  steam  cultivation  and  its  adop* 
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tuB,  atbpution,  and  progress  throughout  the  kingdom. 
nil  of  itself  is  ft  great  redeeming  feature  in  its  annual 
eoBTK.  We  hope  the  inqniries  of  the  three  committees 
ippnated  to  mile  the  iuTestigation  will  take  the  broadest 
nev  of  their  arduous  task.  It  is  not  so  mneh  the  work 
aad  ooft  of  the  work  that  a  steam  cultivating  apparatus 
Btf  adiierc^  but  the  collateral  and  relative  advanta^  to 
be  darired,  i  e.,  the  improved  condition  of  the  soil,  the 
aliditioiial  cvoppings  insured,  &c.,  &c.,  together  with 
ecoaonj  in  horses  and  horse-iniplements,  &c.,  &c.  It 
Todd  not  be  amiss  if  these  committees  as  an  appendix 
to  thor  reports  would  dwell  upon  any  novel  feature  in 
ffintgement  to  be  observed  on  the  forms  or  district 
^isited,  any  fiicts  of  extraordinary  success  in  breed- 
ing stock,  in  cultivation  of  any  particular  gmut  roots, 
or  seeds,  or  artificial  grasses,  or  the  use  of  manures. 

Hiese  few  remarks  will  suffice  to  show  that  agricultural 
pogress  is  not  likely  to  receive  much  additional  imiietus 
Jsriag  tbe  summer  upon  which  we  have  entered.  I  will 
wv  lijr  a  few  words  npon  our  more  immediate  business 
pn)Q>eets.  The  rinderpest  having  destroyed  so  many  of 
<wWd8,  and  rendered  the  graxiog  of  cattle  very  hazard- 
^  csmed  an  unusual,  if  not  an  unnatural  rise  in  the 
piitt  of  sheep.  This,  to  the  sheep-grazier,  made  sheep- 
snang  also  a  very  problematical  speculation.  Sheep  were 
^^in  enormously  dear;  but  few  graziers  dare  buy 
mik.  Chiefly  those  whose  lands  were  alone  qualified  to 
size  cattle  were  the  purchasers,  and  they  had  them  at 
4ar  own  price ;  consequently  cattle-grazing  will  be 
1  profitable  business,  providing  the  rinderpest  abates. 
Sbeep-graiing,  however,  cannot  be  profitable.  Wool  has 
ibttdy  receded  in  price  from  20  to  23  per  cent.,  and  the 
price  of  mutton,  taking  it  at  the  highest  point,  in  nearly 
tbe  suae  jproportion ;  and  unless  war  should  break  out,  it 
>a  lU  probability  will  be  still  lower,  as  the  supply  of  fat 
J^  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  mutton  will  be 
^d  equi  to  the  demand.  But  it  will  not  be  so  with 
^  as  so  many  thousands  of  grazing-cattle  have  either 
^  of  rinderpest,  or  been  prematurely  slaughtered.  Beef 
mist  be  dear,  in  proportion  to  mutton ;  and  a  general 
»ar  woiild  make  it  frightfully  scarce  and  dear.  Pork  i& 
^y  to  recede  in  price.  The  breeding  of  pigs  soon 
ffotcs  a  supply  of  pork.    They  are  wonderfully  prolific. 


and  everybody  is  breeding  aud  fattening  pigs — many 
breeders  to  a  large  extent  in  substitution  for  cattle. 
Good  breeds  of  swine  come  to  extraordinary  weights 
in  a  very  short  time,  under  good  management  and 
suitable  food.  Meat;  however,  always  bears  a  propor- 
tionate price.  If  beef  is  very  dear,  other  meat  must 
partake  of  its  price.  Consumers  won't  buy  beef  at 
10s.  6d.  per  stone  if  they  can  buy  pork  at  Ts.  per  stone ; 
the  prices  therefore  assimilate.  We  must  not  look  for 
either  very  high  or  low  prices  for  any  kind  of  meat  during 
the  present  summer,  llie  price  of  beef  will  mainly  rule 
the  market. 

The  state  of  our  crops  is  another  important  feature  in 
"  our  summer  prospects.''  The  drought  did  cause  consider- 
ablealarm  throughoutall  our  chalk,  sandy,and  clay  districts, 
and  we  fear  the  crops  in  these  districts  must  cut  up  light. 
Upon  the  loams,  fens,  and  marshes  the  prospects  are  good. 
The  beautiful  rains  and  charming  weather  we  are  now 
experiencing  will  do  immense  benefit,  and  may  probably 
bring  up  the  cropping  of  the  whole  kingdom,  taken  col- 
lectively, to  a  fair  average  produce :  we  sanguinely  hope 
it  will.  The  potato  crop,  which  has  of  late  years  assumed 
a  national  importance,  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  full  average 
one;  it  was  got  in  badly:  it  has  come  up  irregularly, 
and,  till  the  late  rains  softened  the  cloddy  soil,  was 
almost  unmanageable  A  considerable  breadth  has,  how- 
ever, been  plantied,  which  is  a  saving  point  as  to  a  future 
supply.  Of  hay  there  will  be  an  uuusually  large  supply. 
Much  land  has  been  laid-in  to  meadow,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  stock.  It  will,  however,  be  all  wanted  during  the 
winter,  as  much  straw  will  be  converted  into  manure  by 
sheep  instead  of  cattle,  and  hay  and  roots  must  be  their 
food.  Of  green-food  crops  the  prosi)ect  is  good.  Man- 
golds come  up  well,  and  arc  growing  fast.  Swedes  arc 
going  in  favourably,  and  will  soon  be  up.  Turnips  and 
coleseed  will  have  a  fine  soil  for  a  seed-bed,  as  the  land  is 
now  working  fiivourably.  We  look  forward  to  a  good 
supply  of  winter  food,  which  is  one  of  our  chief  agricultural 
blessings.  We  also  look  forward  to  a  good  average  com 
crop,  with  a  prospect  of  its  making  a  more  remunerative 
price  than  we  have  lately  received.  We  believe  that  our 
next  winter's  foreign  supplies  will  be  less  than  fiir  nuny 
years,  and  more  particularly  those  firom  America.      F. 


THE     WABRAiTTY    OV     CATTLE. 


MULLETT      r.     MAS02I. 


Al  tbe  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Westminster,  on  Wedncs- 
«5,  June  6,  the  ffdlowing  decision  was  come  to  by  the  judges 
Jfiagin  Banco — viz.,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Erie  and  Justices 
Wifl^Qs,  Keating,  and  Smith. 

y^  was  an  action  tried  at  Stafford  assizes,  before  Mr. 
«a^  Pigoit,  when  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff— 
™i?«s,  £109.  A  rule  having  been  obtained  to  reduce  the 
»«iat  of  damages  by  £98, 

^-  Hoddleston,  Q>C.,  to-day  showed  cause  against  the  tulc, 
^  Mr.  H.  Mathews  Mipeared  in  support  of  it. 
^e  plaintiff  and  defendant,  it  appeared,  were  both  cattle- 
wn,  and  the  defendant  sold  the  plaintiff  a  cow,  rcpre- 
^Btisf  that  it  had  oome  from  his  father^s  farm,  and  wan 
^  &  HHcign  cow,  whereas  he  had  bought  it  in  London,  and 
>t  vs  a  foreign  cow,  as  the  defendant  knew.  The  pkuntiff, 
j^  the  cow  look  ill,  required  a  warranty  that  it  was  free 
^  rinderpttt,  which  the  defendant  gave  him.  The  plain- 
fil,  Trying  on  the  defendant's  assertions,  placed  the  cow 
**  Ilia  other  cows.  The  consequence  was  that  five  of  them 
*^t  tbe  pest  from  this  cow,  and  died,  as  well  as  the  cow 
*•«  f«  which  the  warnmty  was  given.    The  pUuntiff  was 


also  compelled  to  sell  17  other  cows  at  a  loss  in  consequence. 
The  jury  gave  him  £98  for  the  price  of  his  five  cows  and 
damages,  and  £11  for  the  price  of  the  cow  he  had  purchased 
of  the  defendant.  It  was  contended,  in  support  of  the  rule, 
that  the  plaintiff  was  only  entitled  to  the  price  of  the  cow 
sold  under  the  warranty,  and  u(ft  to  the  damages  consequent 
on  the  other  cows  having  caught  the  cattle  disease  from 
it;  but 

The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  rule  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged. It  was  clear  that  if  a  seller  made  a  fi&lse  assertion 
to  a  buyer  which  induced  the  buyer  to  buy,  the  buyer  had 

j  ^t  a  nght  to  act  on  that  represeutation  as  if  true ;  and  if 
It  turned  out  to  be  false,  the  seller  must  pay  all  the  direct 

'  consecjuences  that  in  the  usual  course  of  affairs  would  result 
to  the  buyer.  Here  the  seller  was  answerable  for  the  cour 
sequences  whicli  had  ensued  to  the  plaintiff  from  his  acting 
as  if  the  cow  was  free  from  infectious  disease.  Being  a  cow- 
dealer,  he  had  placed  the  cow  with  his  other  cows,  and  the 
cow  being  diseased  had  directly  infected  five  other  cows  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  must  pay  tbe  value  of  them.— Rul? 
discharged. 
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THE  IMPOLICY  OP  INACTION. 


Thie  impolicj  of  inaetioii  it  beeoming  hov  b/  hour 
more  ^parent.  No  mam  in  thete  days  caa  afford  to  tttnd 
aside,  unless  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  be  lost ;  and  the 
agriculturist,  at  a  time  which  may  be  recorded  hereafter 
as  a  crisis  in  his  fortunes,  should  perhaps  above  all  others 
be  moving.  The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society  may 
not  from  a  peouuary  point  of  view  have  profited  much 
from  its  Meeting  at  Salisbury,  but  the  Show  has  kept  the 
Society's  name  alive  and  its  place  in  the  race.  Althongh 
the  breeders  of  stock  were  necessarily  forbidden,  there 
waa  not  an  implement  maker,  mindf^al  of  his  own  in- 
terest, but  who  took  care  to  be  well  r^resented  dnrfng  the 
past  week.  Other  institutions  are  as  keenly  alive  to  the 
occasion ;  and  in  Yorkshire  Mr.  Farrington  declares  he 
can  dispense  with  the  Shorthorns,  -so  well  shall  he  be 
backed  by  horses,  hounds,  sheep,  and  pigs.  From  Bir- 
mingham, the  Midland  Counties  Council  has  just  issued  a 
very  well  arranged  list  of  premiums  for  the  coming  Horse 
Show,  and  with  every  chance  of  a  successful  result,  for 
the  Islington  Exhibition  is  known  to  have  paid,  despite 
the  almost  ludicrous  mistakes  of  the  management.  At 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  the  Suffolk  people  have  wisely  resolved 
to  have  a  Show  of  their  own,  even  if  the  Royal 
Society  cannot  sanction  such  a  course ;  and  again  one 
pauses  to  ponder  over  the  opportunities  for  a  meeting 
which  the  national  association  might  have  made  up  at 
Bury,  with  its  prize-list  for  horses,  hounds,  poultry,  and 
machinery.  It  is  in  the  last  named  of  these  itenu  that 
the  West  of  England  Society  still  fiuls  so  signally. 
Let  the  reader  only  turn  to  our  report  of  the  field-trials 
at  Salisbury,  and  note  how,  of  a  necessity,  this  reads  so 
fiatly  and  uninteresting;  whereas  at  Bury  we  should  have 
had  every  man  doing  his  utmost  before  a  crowd  of  critical 
customers,  not  now  to  be  drawn  off  to  the  rings  of 
Shorthorns  and  Devons,  or  pens  of  Downs  and  Long- 
wools.  Then  most  opportunely  the  cattle-plague  really 
appears  to  be  dying  out,  and  one  asks  the  yet  more 
directly,  *'  What  is  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  going  to 
do  for  its  money  P" 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Wednesday, 
when  the  following  programme  was  directed  to  be 
published,  al  touching  on  the  chief  business  of  the 
year :  "  Stbak  Cultivation. — Mr.  Thompson  r^rted 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee : — 1st.  That  the 
inspection  shall  commence  as  early  in  August  as  the  state 
of  the  harvest  will  permit.  2nd.  That  after  due  con- 
sideration of  the  188  replies  sent  in  to  the  first  circular, 
it  appears  that  three  Inspection  Committees  will  be  re^ 
quired,  and  that  each  Committee  will  be  occupied  for  a 
month  in  visiting  the  selected  fiumu.  That  each  Com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall 
act  as  secretary  and  reporter.  Members  of  Council  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  with  such  information  as 
shall  enable  them  to  join  the  Inspection  Committees  when 
visiting  their  district."    This  sounds  well  enough  ao  frur 


as  it  ffm,  but  the  natural  qneation  which  isMidiskl; 
arises  is,  why  should  we  not  have,  or  why  long  siaec 
did  we  not  have  a  CatUe-plague  Inquiry  conducted  on 
something  k*ke  the  same  terms  ?  The  Report  from  tk 
Governors  of  the  Veterinary  College  to  the  Council  of  tke 
Society  may  be  offered  as  about  the  best  exense  avsilsUe 
for  anything  more  not  having  been  done.  The  Soeietj 
pays  the  College  so  much  a  year,  and  the  ProfessioB  is 
turn  does  all  it  can  for  agrictdture  and  the  GovemBienl 
We  take  this  to  be  the  essence  of  the  Report,  although  we 
should  prefer  to  have  this  estimated  on  its  merits.  StiD 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  is  moving  in  other  fviyi, 
and  two  or  three  more  names  are  down  for  the  0^ 
Wednesdays.  ¥^tcver  may  be  the  value  of  the  m- 
troductory  addresses,  it  is  veiy  remarkable  that  these  Dis- 
cussion Meetings  do  not  tell  with  the  country,  and,  ns  we 
take  it,  for  sufficient  reasons.  The  Onen  Wednesdays  ire 
not  open.  It  is  with  a  very  m  grace  that  an; 
one  under  the  rank  of  a  live  Lord,  a  member  of 
Parliament,  or  a  member  of  the  Council  is 
tolerated,  or  suffered  to  take  any  part  in  the 
debate,  and  hence  the  general  body  of  subscriben  are 
gradually  getting  to  keep  away  from  a  house  where  it  n 
clear  enough  their  presence  is  not  wanted.  Even  so  able 
a  man  as  Mr.  Herocrt  spoke  the  other  day,  on  a  topic 
essentially  his  own,  as  it  were  with  his  hands  tied ;  toe 
probability  being  that  he  was  instructed  to  reserve  himself 
for  the  next  Journal,  a  work  that,  we  cannot  rep<*t  too 
emphatically,  nobody  reads.  Let  the  Council  think  a 
deal  more  of  its  annual  show,  and  the  everv-day  life  of 
agriculture ;  let  the  Charter  be  defied  forthwith,  and  the 
educational  absurdities  as  speedily  abandoned.  Let,  in  a 
word,  the  interests  of  the  nirmer  be  really  consnlted,  and 
the  Society  may  still  progress.  We  feel,  however,  that 
this  is  an  old  story  in  our  columns  •,  but  we  are  gM  ^ 
see  that  others,  who  take  the  trouble  to  think  for 
themselves  and  have  the  courage  to  speak  out,  Ua 
with  us,  and  protest  against  a  management  so  mon* 
strously  neglecting  the  duties  it  was  elected  to  per* 
form.  It  is  consequenU^  with  less  hesitation  than 
for  some  reasons  we  might  otherwise  have  eipe- 
rienced,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  condnsion  of  an  irtiue 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  hist  Saturday,  wherein 
the  apathv  of  the  national  society  is  placed  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  proceedings  of  other  institutions:  "The 
wedd^  meetmgs  of  the  Society  evidentiy  need  to  be  re- 
organised. The  subjects  should  be  chosen  by  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with  farmers,  and  learning 
what  they  are  interested  in  and  talking  about  from  week 
to  week.  We  stron^v  advise  the  authorities  to  take  into 
their  counsels  Mr.  Arkell,  of  Swindon,  who  critidaw 
their  conduct  on  the  catUe-plague  the  other  day  so  weD; 
or  Mr.  Corbet,  the  secretary  of  the  London  Fanners 
Club,  which  seems,  under  his  guidance,  generally  todo 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Perhaps  they  wo«o 
do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  that  Qub,  «n^  ^  ?" 
honorary  premium  for  essays  on  the  snl^jects  ^^^^^^  j 
discussion.  A  piece  of  ]^ate  vt  medid  would  be  rained 
more  than  a  sum  of  money  by  some  of  those  whose  s«^ 
vices  are  most  desirable :  at  any  rate,  the  committee  wW 
have  the  conduct  of  these  weekly  meetings  oq^^  ^  '^^^ 
ample  funds  at  tiieir  dii^osal ;  and  services  shooid  hspv- 
dused  if  thqr  cannot  be  <^ervise  obtained." 
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11fl«  if  no  10  tflUing  ml  tdrertisemeiit  ibr  an  insor- 
met  office  ••  a  fire.  The  whole  ndghbcmriiood  heeomes 
It  o&ee  alife  to  iU  liabilities,  at  the  premioma  inereaae 
pnportionateljr  with  the  damitfe  done.  And  nowhere  has 
ftis  khid  of  bnsiieas  extended  more  syvtanatically  than 
ia  tke  inral  distcicta.  A  man  now  indndea  such  a  policy 
k  bk  ootgoings  aa  certainly  as  he  does  hia  rent  (ur  hia 
ntes.  Fflimeriy,  if  a  finrmer  hajppened  to  be  bomt  oat, 
ulMj  as  not  he  went  round  with  a  anbacription  paper, 
or  sobnitted  hia  "  miaforhme"  to  the  consideration  of  hia 
hs&rd.  Such  a  miaforttme  is  no  longer  admissible; 
lad  say  one  who  baa  neglected  to  secure  himself  in  this 
fij  sfciM  knows  well  enough  that  he  can  expect  little 
tfisfttikj  firom  his  neighbrnira  should  he  wake  up  aome 
i^  to  find  Ida  homestead  in  flames.  It  la  not,  how- 
mr,  tke  rayages  of  fire  only  that  we  have  come  to  guard 
apiflst,  but  we  insure  our  crops  from  storms,  our  own 
fenoDs  firom  acddents,  and  our  very  lives  against  the 
cmy-dsy  hazards  of  humanitj.  In  perhaps  only  one 
respeet  does  any  such  plan  of  provision  appear  to  have 
Med.  If  our  growing  crops  in  the  field  and  our 
fBBfted  com  in  the  stack  are  alike  assured  to  us  by  such 
imeaas,  an  often  yet  more  valuable  portion  of  our  pro- 
|otj  has  been  suffered  year  alter  year  to  encounter  all 
riib  witiMttt  any  proteetion  whatever  bmng  thought  of. 
Is  a  rule,  whilst  everybody  insures  his  house  and  his 
enps,  ao  one  inaioea  the  health  of  his  herds  or  his  fiooks. 
Tbe  rasson  for  this  seeminj;  neglect  is  evident  enough.  A 
Kfcksot  with  a  number  of  vessels  trading  in  differed  parts 
of  t&t  wodd  can  afford  to  put  one  against  another ;  thatis 
to  isf,  sn  occasional  loss  comes  easier  to  him  than  if  he 
(sstumed  to  insure  er'ery  ship  he  sent  out.  So  has  it 
beea  with  our  sto^-owners.  For  many  years  the  average 
Iw  from  diseaae  or  from  other  causes  has  been  so  small 
tbt  people  on  a  fair  calculation  have  found  it  pay  better 
td  tiks  tiie  chance  of  an  oecanonal  visitation  than  to 
litidpate  such  an  outbreak.  Moreovw»  like  the 
nacU  at  sea,  cattle  and  sheep  (kre  comparatively  scat- 
tared;  whocfaa  a  hailstorm  will  probably  damage  every 
growing  plant  on  the  farm,  or  a  ive  possiUy  bum  a  man 
boAj  out.  Hence  it  arises  that  Cattle  Insurance  Compa- 
aies  kavs  taken  but  little  root  in  this  country.  Their 
n^ort  has  bean  at  best  bat  partial,  and  anything  like  an 
woaie  has  generally.been  sufficient  to  close  their  doors. 
One  after  another  hiMre  they  thos  Cidlen  through,  as  the 
gRit  graziers  like  the  great  merchants  insure  themselves, 
ttd  ^atistics  show  that  no  one  is  so  liable  to  loss  or  so 
likdy  to  ehum  as  the  man  in  a  amall  way  of  business* 

Bat  the  advertisement  hu  began  at  last  to  tdl  here 
1^,  when  we  come  to  see  that  a  farmer  mav  lose  his 
itoek  at  oaa  fsU  swoop,  almost  as  qaiddy  as  he  mioht 
^  kouse  over  his  hc»d,  or  the  row  of  rieks  in  his 
M  To  be  tore,  he  had  not  been  led  to  expect 
<^  even  to  think  of  sud^  a  calamity,  for  a  plague 
^  bv  precedent  has  only  been  expodeneed  at  oc- 
onoMi  interrals  of  seventy,  eighty,  or  a  hundred 
T^ui  apart,  can  scarcely  be  tdcen  within  the  calculations 
^conunon  or  even  extraordinary  occurrence,  and  it  ac- 
wrfia^y  readied  us  again  when  in  every  way  unpre- 
puel  Sat  we  most  be  unprepared  no  longer.  As  the 
wexpenence  of  other  countries  tends  to  snow,  having 
«ee  get  tht  disiisa  amongst  as,  we  shkU  be  now  always 
gro  CT  bus  liable  to  its  reypearance.  It  may  be  smothered 
fafatimcor  seam  to  ftur^  die  oat;  bat  we  can  never  be 
xevtf  the  mofi  aipedilly  from  our  eontfaiual  oofflmon!* 
«i«  with  ptfts  of  to  Continwit  where,  for  years 


and  years,  the  contagion  has  never  been  thorooghly  sab* 
dned.    Under  such  altered  circumstancea  it  wm  be  ne« 
cessary  for  the  &rmer  to  adopt  a  very  different  line  of 
action  to  tiiat  which  he  has  hitherto  so  successfully  pur- 
sued.  Iffrom  a  very  proper  feeling  ofself-respect  he  objects 
to  go  round  with  the  hat,  or  even  to  ask  for  compensation 
from  otiier  men  through  the  agency  of  the  Government, 
there  is  only  one  other  course  open  to  him,  and  that  is 
some  system  of  general  insurance.    If,  as  we  may  hope, 
the  plague  is  subsiding,  the  Government  rate  of  recom- 
penee,  by  no  means  a  satlsfiictory  plan  of  proceeding  but 
for  the  emeigenoy  of  the<sase,  may  go  with  the  evil  it  was 
temporarily  created  to  meet,  and  we  must  establish  our- 
selves on  some  fiur  better  basis  for  the  future.    As  will  be 
seen  from  a  nport  in  another  page,  a  very  suggestive 
paper  on  this  snoject  was  read  by  Br.  Farr  at  the  Royal 
A^ricaltural  Society's  meeting  on  Wednesday  hist,  em- 
bodying a  proposal  that  doea  not  seem  to  us  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  such  difficulties  or  associated  with  such  imprac- 
tical conditions  as  some  of  the  Doctor's  audience  would  go 
to  assume.    National  or  mutual  insurance  would  be  un- 
doubtedly the  most  respectable  means  of  which  the  farmers 
conld  avail  themselves,  while  we  see  little  or  no  objection 
to  rendering  this  compulsory.     It  is  but  human  nature 
fcMT  men  to  grow  careless  as  they  get  quit  of  their  trou- 
bles ;  and  without  some  exacting  measure  bearing  upon 
all  alike,  we  should  have  the  old  story  over  again,  of  the 
many  holding  off,  and  the  few  knocking  up  the  new  offices 
that  are  pretty  sure  to  spring  up  so  soon  as  the  reign  of 
terror  is  over.    Everything,  in  &ct,  is  tending  in  the 
direction  foreshadowed  by  Dr.  Farr.    Another  learned 
doctor,  whose  name  is  £uniliar  enough  to  these  meetings, 
comes  unintentionaUy,  perhaps,  precisely  to  the  same  end 
by  another  road,  when  he  declares  the  first  step  must  be 
to  establish  a  good  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  or, 
u  he  subsequently  explamed,  to  "  insure"    a   greater 
number    of    duly  passed    practitioners  being    posted 
throughout   the   country.     To   what,   however,    does, 
or  to  what  will  Veterinary  Science  «>,   according   to 
its  most   favoured   exponents,  but   tne   establishment 
of  some  general  system  of  mutual  insurance?    The  vete- 
rinarian still  steadily  maintains  that  there  is,  and  there 
can  be,  no  remedy  but  the  pdeaxe ;  and  it  is  against  this 
certain  loss  that  the  ftrmer  must  provide.    Kill  the  sick, 
and  kill  the  saspected ;  not,  may  lie,  more  for  your  own 
ifiterest  than  for  that  of  others,  as  the  Cheshire  fiumers 
are  now  protesting  in  a  paper  which  they  have  drawn*up 
against  "the  injustice    or  the   present   Compensation 
Clauses,**  through  the  agency  of  an  Equitable  Rating 
Committee.    Ilus  document,  whidi  has  been  extensively 
circulated  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  last  few 
daya,  runs  on  thus :  "  It  is  contended  that  if  it  be  judged 
exp^nt  by  the  Legislature  to  shiughter  all  cattie  where 
the  disease  appears,  with  ihe  view  to  Hay  the  tpread  qf 
the  plague  over  the  whole  country,  it  Is  not  just  that  the 
tax  to  compensate  the  owners  should  be  eonHned  to  the 
locality  in  which  such  catUe  are  skughtered.    The  county 
of  Chester  has  suffered  more  from  the  cattle  plague  than 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  the  number  of  cattle 
^iled   and   died   in   that   county   exceeding   that   of 
all  Scotknd  and  Wales.    Cheshire  has  done  nothing  to 
eaose  the  phg^^e ;  it  was  imported  from  abroad,  in  snpply-^ 
ing  the  great  commercial  ernes  with  foreign  cattle.    It  is 
therefore  unjust  to  impose  on  Cheshire  a  rate  estinutted 
at  from  58.  to  10l«  in  the  pound,  beeanse  it  accidentally 
happens  to  have  nearly  all  its  cattle  slanghfcred  for  the 
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benefit  of  tlie  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  compensation 
only  extends  to  half  the  yalne  of  the  cattle  slaughtered, 
so  that  the  owner  has  to  bear  not  only  the  loss  of  half  his 
cattle,  but  to  pay  veterinary  and  other  expenses,  amount- 
ing, in  the  whole,  to  an  enormous  sum.-  Snch  a  heavy 
rate  on  a  limited  district  necessarily  makes  the  misfortune 
greater  and  the  ruin  more  complete.  The  injustice  is  two- 
fold i  for  the  fanner  first  bears  the  loss  of  half  the  valne 
of  his  cattle,  and  then  by  the  cattle  rate  he  pays  his 
quota  of  the  burden  on  the  fnll  assessable  value  of  his 
Arm — only  when  utterly  ruined  is  he  excused  the  rate. 
The  stamping  out  of  the  disease  not  only  beniefits  the 
owners  of  healthy  stock  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  also 
the  general  public  as  consumers  of  meat ;  for  if  the  disease 
be  not  abated  the  price  of  meat  will  become  excessive.*, 
The  one  grand  infiu'ence  to  be  drawn  here  can  only  be  m 
favour  of  some  system  of  mutual  or  more  general  insur- 
ance, while  we  regret  to  see  that  the  Ck>mmissioner8,  in 
their  third  and  highly  lUilstrated  Report,  have  not  gone 
deeper  into  this  important  branch  of  the  subject.  In 
glancing  at  the  laws  and  regulations  of  other  countries, 
they  only  incidentally  touch  on  such  means  "  as  making 
pecuniary  compensation  to  owners  of  animab  slaughtered' 
— "  oases  in  which  compensation  is  to  be  paid" — **  the 
measure  of  compensation,  which  may  be  the  whole,  foor- 
fifths,  two*thirds,  one-half,  one-third,  of  the  sound  valne 
of  the  beast  destroyed** — *'  the  fund  on  which  compensa- 
tion is  charged,  which  may  be  local  or  general,  and  may 
be  raised  from  the  stockowners  as  a  class,  or  from  the 
pnblic.*'  All  this  is.  very  material,  and  it  wonld  be  ex- 
eeedin^ly  useful  to  have  a  digest  of  such  information  at 
once  prepared  upoa  authority. 


A  FARMER'S  NOTIONS  ON  THE  LABOURER'S 
EDUCATION.— Why  has  not  every  farmer  his  own  thatcTier  ? 
There  is  nothing  so  difficnlt  in  the  art  but  that  it  may  be  easily 
learnt  but  'tis  iu>t  everv  one  who  likes  to  find  reed  and  span 
with  which  a  novice  migut  practise,  and.  they  depend  on  the 
district  tlkatcher.  Again,  how  nsefid  on  a  fium  is  a  man  who 
has  a  knowledge  of  rou||[h  carpentry,  and  how  many  pounds 
a-yeir  might  he  save  his  master !  But  you  may  say,  "  It  is 
very  well  to  talk  ol  the  utility  of  snch  men,  but  how  are  we  to 
get  them?"  Why  you  must  begin  with  the  yoong  children ; 
yon  must  educate  them.  Bnt  yon  may  say.  What  have  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  to  do  with  thatching,  carnentry,  hoe- 
ing, dnlling,  plooghing,  and  the  host  of  o^er  tnings  on  the 
farm  P  True,  they  have  very  little  to  do  with  them,  bnt  every 
boy  should  kam  them,  and  whilst  he  is  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  these  he  should  likewise  study  the  various  agricultural 
labours  as  well.  Your  village  schools  are  not  yet  what  they 
should  be ;  but  we  are  going  on,  on,  on,  towards  what  I  suppose 
we  shall  have  them  in  time,  and  that  is,  industrial  schools.  A 
phiknthropic  lady  of  Bridport,  whose  name  will  live  for  ages, 
thoufh  she  now  sleeps  with  the  departed,  some  years  since 
established  an  industrial  school  for  girls  in  this  town.  Now, 
these  girls  are  taught  ftll  the  work  of  the  house — cooking; 
cleaning,  washing,  ironing,  baking,  and  a  host  of  et-ceteras, 
besides  a  good  English  education.  At  fifteen  or  sixteen  they 
are  fitted  for  a  situation  as  house  servants,  and  many  people 
have  already  obtained  from  that  establishment  what  is  now 
rare  to  bo  had — a  good  domestic  servant  Now,  we  want 
similar  institntions  in  country  villages,  for  children  of  both 
sexes ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are  many  in  En^and 
already,  viz.,  at  Henley-on-Thames,-  at  Northampton,  Glou- 
cestershire, in  Herefordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Worcester- 
shire. I  cannot  find  time  to  tell  you  exactly  how  these 
schools  are  worked,  but  I  would  refer  you  to  vol.  vi.  of  the 
Balk  and  Weii  of^m^UrndSocitij^*  Journal,  where,  in  a  paper 
written  by  **  Spender  and  Isaac,**  the  schools  are  fully  descriMd. 
It  is  all  very  well,  gentlemen,  to  teach  children  to  be  moral, 
virtuous,  and  good  Christians,  but  yon  must  teach  them  some- 
thing more — ^niow  to  be  good  and  expert  workmen,  and  how 
best  to  do  their  duty  in  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  th^  may 
hereafter  be  placed.— ^f**.  Ow,  ot  (he  Brit^rf  Farmers^  CfuS. 


ANNUAL    SALE    OF    THE    MIDDLE-PARK 

YEARLINGS, 
At  Ml.  Blivkxsov's,  at  Elthax,  o¥  SATranAv,   Jcin  2. 

Bay  colt,  by  Amsterdam— Glance  (dam  of  Narcissus,  l>y       g%. 

VeniaomMr.  Fobert)...  ...  ...  ...        50 

Bay  colt,  by  Amsterdam— Madame  Landean,  hy  The 

Libel  (Mr.  Pryor)       ...  ...       1«> 

Chesnnt  colt,  by  Amsterdam— Banshee,  by  The  Ugly 

Buck(Mr.J.  B.  Morria)  ...  ...  ...       220  \ 

Brown  oolt,  by  Horror— Panpipe,  by  Bay  Middietoti 

(Mr.  KlUot)  ...  ...  ...  ...         65 

Brown  colt,  by  VolUgenr— Chalyl^ente,  by  Leamin^^n 

(Mr.  Maund)  ...  ...  ...      1«0 

Roan  filly,  by  Lambton— First  Fly,   by   Bb-dcatelicr .  ' 

(Mr.  J.  B.  Morris)      ...  ...  ...  ...      250  | 

Boj'  filly,  by  Wild  Dayrell— Pandora  (dam  of  Hope),  by 

Cotherstone  (Mr.  w.  O.  Bennett)  ...  ...       1^  j 

Chesnut  filly  (sister  to  Shrapnell),  by  Weatherbifc— Shot 

(dam  of  Marksman),  by  Birdcatcber  (Mr.  C^plin)  ...       Kd 
Bay  filly,  by  Woatherbit— Fanflaronade  (dam  of  Gasco- 
nade), by  Crameboy  (Mr.  Piyor)  ...  ...      4» 

(Jhesnut  oolt,  by  CV>lsterdale— Birdtrap  (dam  of  Biiil- 

fiuder),  by  Birdcatcber  (Mr.  J*.  B.  Morris) ...  ...      350 

Ohesnut  colt,  by  Kettledrum— Gtoldflnch,  by  West  Aus- 
tralian (Mr.  Cartwright)  ...  ...  ...      360 

Blaok  oolt,  by  Chanticleer— Whimsical  (dam  of  FVin* 

lastic),  by  Laonoelot  (Captain  Cooper)    ...  ...      470 

Bay  colt,  by  Wild  DayieU— BeeUeas,  by  Burgnndy  (Mr. 

Angerstein)  ...  ...  ...  ...        W  j 

Cheanut  colt,  by  Marsyw— Q.B.B.,  by  Kingston  (Prince 

Soltykoff)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      12S 

B«y  colt,  by  King  Tom— Lady  Vernon,  by  Poyuton 

0«r.  H.  Goater)         ...  ...  ...      3« 

by  Weatherbit— Gk>vemes8,  by  Chatham  (Mr. 
enBroeok)  ...  ...  ...  ...      350 

Bay  filly,  by  Dundee— Caloavella  (dam  of  Money- 
spinner),  by  Birdcatcber  (Mr.  Norton)      ...  ...      190 

Bajy  filly,  by  Dundee— Defencdess  (dam  of  Caractacns) , 

by  Defence  (Mr.  Jacqnee)         ...  ...  ...      430 

(Thesnut  filly,  by  Newminster— Sacrifice  (dam  of  Jean- 

nie  Deans),  by  Voltaire  (Mr.  Chaplin)      ...  ...      400 

Chesnut  filly,  by  Dundee— Magic  (dam  of  Magician),  by 

Melbourne  (Mr.  Maund)  ...  ...  ...      400  ! 

Bay  colt,  by  Wild  DayreU— Furbelow  (dam  of  Queon 

Mary),  by  (^therstone  (Mr.  Ten  Broeok).  •  •  ...      S20 

Brown  colt  (brother  to  Neptunus),  by  Weatherbit — 

Athena  Pallas,  by  Birdoatoher  (Count  Batthyanv)   ...      610 
Baj  oolt,  by  Amsterdam— Mrs.  Fowler  (dam  of  S»- 

brina),  by  Heron  (Mr.  Chaplin)  ...  ...      300 

Cheanut  oolt,  by  St.  Albans— Klspeth  (dam  of  Dru- 

-    ^-  '       -       —     -     ,fin)        ...  ...     2000 


700  I 
650  I 
7D0 


mour),  by  Birdcatcher  (Mr.  CJhapl    , 
Bay  colt,  tar  Newminster— (Jueen's  Head,  by  Bay  Mld- 

dleton  (Duke  of  Hamilton) 
(Theenut  oolt,  by  Dundee— Dinah  (dam  of  Commotion), 

by  Clarion  (Duke  of  Hamilton) ... 
Black  oolt,  by  Dundee— Snnui  (dam  of  Sannterer),  by 

Bay  Middleton  (Ui.  W.  Robinson) 
BfQT  colt,  by  Marsyas— Duchess  of  KingsUxi,  by  Kinga- 

ton  (Count  Batthyany) 
Boy  c^  by  Dundee— Chirse  Rpyal,  by  Mildew  (Mr. 

Bay  colt,  by  Newminster— Lady  liicho  (dam  of  Elchoj, 
by  Sleight  of  Hand  (Duke  of  Hamilton) ...  ...   2,600 

Bay  filly,  by  Newminster— Madame  Stodare  (dam  of 

■  Wtldrake),  by  Sleight  of  Hand  (Mr.  Pryor) 

Chestnut  filly,  by  Newminster— mare  by  Hampton  (dam 
of  (Saspard)  (puke  of  Hamilton) 


eio 

900 


410 


^       .  ^ .  600 

Brown  oolt,  by  Weatherbi^— Triangle  (dam  of  Problem), 

by  Epixns  (Mr.  Chaplin)  ...  ...  ...      900 

CThestnut  colt,  by  Manyas  or  Dundee— Beatrice,  by 

Birdeatcher  (Duke  of  Hamilton)  ...  ...'650 

(Thestnnt  colt,  by  Marsyas— Perftotton,  by  Birdeatcher 

(Mr.  B.  Herbert)       ...  ...  ...  ...      260 

CSiestnut  oolt,  by  Marsyaa— Leprosy,  by  Mildew  (Mr. 

Jacques)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      280 

Bay  oolt,  by  Weatherbii— Maid  of  Pahnyra  (dam  of 

Verdant,  ^y  Pyrrhns  the  First  (Mr.  Jaocraes)  .  ...  310 
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POBEIGN    AGRICULTURAL    GOSSIP. 


Ve  k«e  to  note  two  deoontioiif  m  the  L^on  of  Hoiioor 
k  fcfoir  of  IWeh  africaltiirigts.  Thas  M.  Bonthier  de 
Ukmr,  DifBctor  of  tiie  Fann  School  of  Montceau,  in  the 
hkt^Mjout,  and  M.  Carette,  agricaltiirilt,  in  the  departe- 
■m  of  the  AisDCL  and  Yice-President  of  the  Laon  A||ncal- 
tBti  Couuttee,  haye  been  named  Cheralien  of  the  Legion 
rf  HoBflv.  2L  Bonthier  de  Latonr  was  a  competitor  for  the 
prize  of  boaov  of  the  departement  of  the  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  in 
nsaectua  with  the  Ma^n  District  State  Agricnltnral  Exhi- 
htida.  He  had  a  sreat  chance  of  becoming  a  Uoreate;  "  bat 
dtekstmomenV*  to  qnote  the         *     '  ' 


t  moment/*  to  qnote  the  words  < 


Tochon,  re- 


pter  of  the  jniy,  "  he  withdrew  from  the  competition,  moved 
if  cnadentuMis  which  reflected  honour  upon  him.  He  left, 
&  M,  to  hit  eomn^tors,  who  were  all  his  pupils,  his  imi- 
tton,  and  his  firienos,  another  chance  of  obtaining  the  prize 
jfWnr  tar  which  a  life  entirely  deroted  to  agricnltnre  gave 
'la  a  T^t  to  hope.  M.  ■  Carette  is  a  veteran  in  connection 
«i&  Freaeh  agricmtnre  and  the  production  of  beet-root  sugar. 
|*-11ke  Kcood  series  of  French  district  state  agricultural  shows 
fecong  and  gone.  The  prizes  of  honour  were  obtained  as 
Mom  In  the  Bas-Rhin,  by  BiM.  Schattenmann,  of  Boux- 
w;  in  die  Loz^  1^  the  Comte  de  Morangii^s,  of  Fa- 
lUfn;  la  the  Charente-Infi^rieure,  by  M.Bouscasse,  Director 
|tf  tkefum  School  of  Fuilboreau;  in  the  Manche,  by  the 
'  T«Hte  k  Oonldrede  la  Bretonni^re,  for  the  hrm  of  Qnes- 
B^-ea^soUeviDe,  near  Valognes ;  in  the  Indre,  by  MM.  Mas- 
\fSa  tad  Foncret,  for  their  working  of  Trenillant,  near 
lyemutti;  and,  finally,  in  theAisne,  by  M.  Oeoiges,  of 
.fflyTal^ni  the  commune  of  Yend-hnile.  Several  of  these 
jneBea  had  previously  attained  a  certain  reputation  in  the 
radi  agricnltttral  world.— The  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
m-df-Dtaie  holds  every  year  a  competition  in  one  of  the 
■m&acnents  of  the  departement.  Thisyear  the  *'  solemnity** 
v3  take  ^ace  in  the  arrondissement  of  Clermont,  at  Billom ; 
«^  it  will  last  from  Friday,  Aog.  31,  to  Sunday,  Sept. 
i  Priies  of  honour  for  agriculture  and  horaculture, 
I*  _  yefl  as  enoonragements  for  agricultural  and  horti- 
nfeml  improvemente,  will  be  distributed  exclusively 
|*Hif  eoB^etit«rs  from  the  arrondissement  of  Clermont. 
|%a  irizea,  intended  for  agriculturists  of  the  whole  departe- 
w,  and  amowntinff  to  il^4fO,  as  well  as  gold,  silver,  and 
me  Bedals,  will  oe  accorded  to  exhibitors  of  reproductive 
■iaab  of  the  hovin^  ovine,  and  porcine  species,  poultry,  and 
^v^anl  and  hortiaUtnral  imjuements  and  products. — ^The 
w  b  annoanoed  of  M.  Jacques  Chamard,  a  veteran  agri- 
;"Mit  in  the  valley  of  Oermignv,  in  the  Cher,  who  has  just 
«1  it  the  depttrtement  of  the  Allier,  at  the  house  of  one  of 
fa^fritads,  at  toe  age  of  eu^hty-three  years.  Few  agricultural 
*nn  have  been  dustingHnhed  by  such  great  works  and  such 

rit  nahs  at  that  of  M.  Chamard.  Arriving,  about  1818, 
tW  Mrshy  and  wooded  valley  which  extends  from  St. 
•uad-Hoai-Rond  beyond  the  Onerche,  M.  Chamard  occu- 
H  hiaatlf  for  thirtv  years  with  the  task  of  transforming 
*^  maiawt  the  pools  and  woods  which  covered  almost  the 
{■^  mfbee  of  the  sreat  £anns  which  he  had  taken  on  lease 
>  tlii  shnost  uninhabited  valley,  where  cultivation  had 
ypto  been  regarded  as  expensive  and  unprofitable.  The 
*n>i  which  he  obtained  was  such  that  land  for  which  a  rent 
^.^  or  li«.  6d.  per  hectare  (two  acres)  bad  been  hitherto 
\P^  wm  readied  a  rent  of  i^  12s.  or  £4  per  hectare  (£1 
2^  to  <3  per  acre).  The  district,  which  had  not  hitherto 
I  wM  a  Bin^  horned  beast,  wan  changed  into  meadows  in 
Jn^  Bore  than  4,000  head  of  cattle  may  now  be  seen 
^t^.   At  the  same  time  that  M.  Chamard  thus  developed. 


*>  Mtatie  scale,  his  system  of  grazing  by  herbage,  be  de- 
]|^  buDsdf  extensively  to  the  production  and  improvement 
*^  Charolaise  breed,  which  ne  had  introduced  into  the 
^tswdl  as  to  the  cnltivation  of  trefoil ;  and  the  reputa- 
«■  «f  kb  herds,  due  to  the  excellence  of  his  stock,  made 
^fB^throaghont  the  Nivemais  and  Charolaise  districts.— 
y  Mght  ilto  to  mention  the  dmth  of  M.  Flocon,  Minister 
"  AgiicakBre  in  the  French  Provisional  Government  of 
^*«^As  rejaidi  French  agrkiiltiiral  literature,  the  appear- 


ance may  be  noticed  of  a  treatise  by  M.  Isidore  Pierre,  on 
the  malady  which  attacks  sheep  and  cattle,  and  which  is 
known  among  the  French  as  san^  dc  rate.  This  disease 
commits  peat  ravages  in  the  important  agricultural  district 
termed  toe  Beauoe.  It  is  affirmed  that  it  carries  off  every 
year  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  in  part  of  the 
Beauce,  while  cattle  also  pay  it  a  considerable  tribute.  In 
some  years,  and  in  certain  localities  where  the  soil  is  dry  and 
calcareous,  the  mortalitjr  sometimes  amounts  to  a  fourth,  or 
even  a  third  of  the  effective  strength  of  a  flock.  The  late  M. 
Ddafond,  accoriing  to  information  collected  on  the  spot,  esti- 
mated at  more  than  £280,000  for  the  year  1842  alone  the  loss 
in  money  experienced  in  the  Beauce  by  ravages  committed  in 
its  herds  \n  tang  de  rate.  What  is  still  more  distressing,  is 
that  the  disease  ordinarily  attacks  the  finest  animals  first — 
those  inroirin^,  in  foot,  the  finest  hopes ;  it  strikes  them  in  the 
vigour  of  their  age,  and  it  is  only  later  that  it  afflicts  aged 
b^ts  of  less  value. — M.  Joseph  Millet  has  issued  a  treatise 
entitled  Le  Petit  CuUivateur  an  Dixneuvihne  SiMe.  This 
manual  of  agriculture,  as  its  title  bdicates,  is  not  addressed  to 
cultivators  working  h^  estates,  although  the  latter  may  yet 
find  usefol  information  in  its  pages.  Its  object  is  more  modest ; 
but  that  object  it  attains.  All  that  a  small  cultivator  ought 
to  know  is  tauffht  him  in  this  work,  with  an  order  and  a  clear- 
ness which  uniortunately  are  not  always  met  with  in  elemen- 
tary works  on  agriculture.  M.  Millet  knows  the  description 
of  minds  which  he  addresses,  and  he  has  the  art  to  adapt  his 
lessons  to  them.  Numerous  tables,  which  complete  the  work, 
are  not  the  least  useful  part  of  it.  The  cultivator  mav  im- 
mediately find  in  these  all  that  it  is  important  to  him  to  know 
as  to  the  nature  of  hmds,  the  cost  of  transport,  manures,  &c. 
The  figures  given  are  borrowed  from  the  most  authoritative 
and  recent  works.  In  a  word,  M.  Millet  has  neglected  nothing 
to  make  his  small  treastise  a  safe  and  convenient  guide. — Dr. 
Adrian  S&card  has  issued  a  bulky  pamphlet  entitled,  A  Guide 
Praliqne  de  la  CuUure  du  Cofon.  r«otiiing  could  come  more 
i  j»ropos,  under  present  circumstances,  than  a  practical 
guide  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  for  the  culture  of 
that  plant  is  still  a  noveltv  in  France ;  and  even  in  man^ 
localities  where  it  miffht  be  carried  on  with  success  it 
has  not  yet  been  introduced.  M.  Sicard,  who  is  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Marseilles  Horticultural  Society  and  Committee 
of  Practical  Ajpriculture,  has  occupied  himself  in  his  work  with 
two  aspects  of  the  question.  On  the  one  hand,  he  gives  pre- 
cepts to  direct  the  culture  of  cotton ;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
endeavours  to  show  with  what  facilities  and  what  advantages 
this  oiltivalion  miffht  be  introduced  into  certain  parts  of  toe 
south  of  France,  and  how  desirable  it  is  that  it  should  be  deve- 
loped in  Algeria,  where  it  already  fiourishes.  It  is  only  lUter 
numerous  experiments  that  M.  Sicard  has  decided  on  publish- 
ing his  book.  All  questions  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  are  treated  with  much  clearness,  and  arc  carefully  de- 
veloped.— M.  Goux  has  published  a  work  of  98  pa^^  on  the 
Garonne  breed  of  cattle  {La  Race  Bovine  Garonnatte).  This 
work  has  not,  however,  now  seen  the  light  of  day  for  the  first 
time.  In  1854  it  was  presented  to  the  Central  Society  of 
Agriculture,  which  honoured  it  with  a  gold  medal,  and  caused 
it  to  be  inserted  the  same  year  in  its  collection  of  Mhtoiret, 
Since  1854  the  author  has  made  some  fresh  observations,  and 
has  rehandled  his  work ;  it  is  thus  a  revised  and  augmented 
book  which  he  has  now  issued.  M.  Goux,  who  is  a  veterinary 
surgeon  in  the  departement  of  the  Lot-et-Chironne,  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Agen  Agricultural  Committee,  was  more  capable 
than  any  one  to  write  the  history  of  this  interesting  br^  d^ 
cattle,  of  whidi  M.  de  Gasparin  speiiks  in  favourable  terms, 
that  illustrious  agronome  observing,  in  his  Gnidg  du  Propria- 
(aire  de*  Biens  Rmraux  affermef :  **  The  shores  of  the  Garonne 
are  occupied  by  beasts  which  are  the  envy  of  foreigners,  and 
which  have  often  been  imported  by  the  English,  in  order  to 
improve  thair  own  breeds.** — ^M.  Gaucheron  has  published  a 
volume  of  210  pages,  entitled  Court  SEeommie  Agricoie  ei  de 
CnUttre  Utnelie,  In  1863  a  collection  of  the  lessons  of  M. 
Gaucheron,  who  it  profisMor  of  agricnltoral  chemiitiy  in  con* 
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nection  with  the  Orleans  Agricultural  Committee,  was  edited 
hy  M.  Cotelle,  and  was  honoured  with  a  gold  medal  by  tlic 
Minister  of  Aspriculture.  Tlie  work  now  under  notice  is  a 
continuation  of  those  lessons.  The  work  is  composed  of  two 
parts — ^the  first  comprises  "  notions"  on  acpricultural  economy, 
a  science  still  unknown  b|  A  gtfait  BOnum  of  tMiA  torn- 
▼ators,  although  it  is  indispensable  to  them ;  anyd  the  second 
eontaina  eaweUvit  pftscentB  on  ikB  cultivation  of  Corage  plants 
wit^  seeds  adaotM  for  feeding  and  oommerctal  pnipbtet  and 
industrial  nlants.  M.  Gaucheron  observe  at  thvoutseti  {  **  It 
is  rogrettable  that  aaong  us  (that  is|  among  the  Freneh)  mat- 


ters  do  not  move  on  as  in  Germany,  where  those  who  wis 
devote  themselves  to  agriculture  commence  bv  a  studvof  r 
economy,  while  among  us  they  only  studv  cultivation  prop 
so  caBei*  M.  Gancheron  has  no  difficulty  in  proving  In 
amples  how  useful  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  prindpli 
r^nd  e^oat  ir<Md  be  to  oOitAtH*.— M.  Herlslkttis 
a  brochure  on  the  specialisation  of  agricultnzal  prodncl 
and  M.  £lie  0«ref  has  published  a  practical  manual  upon 
*'  edueation"  of  bees.  Hiese  works,  as  vrelt  as  some  otba 
cent  French  agricultural  tfeatisA,  wt  are  unaiiR  to  so 
fiom  the  very  good  and  sufficient  reason  of  want  of  spsct 


FARM    PaOPIT^. 


Sife,— Hierc  is  bub  impbrtaht  ^biiil  ttJpbVt  win  eh  itir  ma- 
jority of  fanners  and  niv-sclf  have  never  agreed,  and  probably 
never  shall  aerec,  and  that  is  whether  ray  farming  pats  a 
profit  on  the  farm  capital  invested.  Of  canrs*^  many  landfordB 
taking  their  cU6  from  their  tentints  tliink  as  they  do.  1  mafcfc 
no  complaint  of  this.  On  the  otlier  hand,  thcri*  is  a  compara- 
tively small  but  mo^t  imnortant  agricultnral  minority  who 
know  and  admit  that  my  larming  does  pay — iu  fact,  that  it 
must  pay,  judging  from  the  Soundness  of  the  thipories  npon 
which  it  is  baN'd.  Tliis  minority  is  composed  of  practical  men 
—intelligent,  inquiring,  honest,  and  caMatinp — who  throw 
aside  antiquated  prejudice's,  and  seek  for  and  rely  upon  obvious 
and  visible  results ;  men  who  contest  theories  by  comparative 
experiments  ott  a  sufficient  but  uninjurious  scale,  and  thus  verify 
or  disprove  them.  1  do  not  esjiect  my  statement  of  fact^  to  be 
believed  by  the  general  mass  :  it  would  be'  unrfeasonable  to  do 
SO;  because  I  know  that  many,  who  would  not  impute  falseliood 
to  me,  believe  that  I  am  deceived  by  my  men  or  my  bailiif,  and 
that  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  thfe  ca!*e.  They 
do  not,  or  will  not,  believe  that  for  more  than  twenty-five  jears 
I  have  watched  closely  evcrj-  operation  in  agriculture,  with  a 
view  to  compare  various  practices,  and  thus  deduce  a  preferable 
and  correct  result.  In  fact,  I  may  safely  say  that  1  nave  done 
so  for  40  years,  but  most  practically  during  the  last  25  years ; 
while  I  have  done  this,  1  have  also  endeavoured  to  discover 
and  trace  the  C(n*scs  of  successful  results  ;  and  here  1  mUst  pay 
my  tribute  of  respect,  admiration  and  gratitnde  to  those  men  of 
science  who  have,  for  the  first  time,  illuminated  tlie  hitherto 
dark  path  of  agricultural  progress,  and  prevented  that  unpro- 
fitable stumbhng  which  has  cast  away  millions  of  agricultural 
capital  in  needless  and  fruitless  experiments.  But  of  what 
use  is  that  bright  light  of  science  to  those  who  will  not  avail 
thiemselVes  of  it,  bui  prefer  the  darkness  of  antiquated  preju- 
dices and  local  self-satisfaction?  tliere  is  one  very  important 
reason  why  it  is  inconvenient  to  believe  in  agricultural  amend- 
ment. Improvement,  in  agriculture  can  only  be  carried  out  by 
an  increasea  outlay  of  capital,  or,  failing  that,  by  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  extent  of  holding  either  as  landlord  or  tenant. 
The  pride  of  proprietorship  rebels  against  this  diminution  of 
area,  and  the  same  feeling,  aided  by  doubts  as  to  the  profit  of 
increased  investments,  acts  iu  de^ec  upon  the  tenant.  Besides, 
there  is  notliing,  as  a  rule,  more  uudefmcd  and  various  than  the 
most  profitable  amount  of  acreable  capital  required  for  profit- 
jible  farming.  Both  landlords  and  tenants  are  quite  "  at  sea" 
on  this  subject,  and  yet  this  is  perhaps  one  of  Uie  most  vital 
questions  affecting  profit.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  poor 
farms  iu  poor  neighnourhoods  to  be  taken  with  a  capitiu  of 
£2  or  less  per  acre,  and  I  believe  that  the  average  capital  of 
the  Unitea  Kingdom  is  under  £4  per  acre.  The  result 
is  a  miserable  gross  produce  of  probably  X8  I2s.  per  acre. 
How  can  sucli  tenants  compete  successfully  with  others  in- 
vesting from  £9  to  £15  per  acre  on  the  same  description  of 
soU,  and  getting  a  gross  return  of  £10  to  £12  P  Tlie  rent, 
tithfes,  rates,  seed,  horse-labour  and  manual -labour  become  in- 
creased on  the  small  investment  from  100  to  300  per  cent. 
Tlic  result  is  a  gradual  wasting  away  of  capital,  the  poverty 
of  the  tenants  reacting  on  the  landlord,  and  causing  dimin- 
ished rents ;  for  we  know  that  low  rents  and  bad  Tanning 
generally  go  hand  in  hand.  I  se*-  so  many  instances  where 
this  over -holding  and  diminutive  produce  absorb  the  tenant's 
capital  and  send  him  to  the  world  penniless,  that  it  is  quite 
amicting.  A  bad  season,  like  the  present,  upon  a  poor,  unim- 
proved and  iU-fiinned  heavv  cla^  fanu,  will  mulct  the  tenant  of 
:20s.  to  40s,  per  acre.    I  know  in  one  base  hear  me,  that  In 


1861  and  IS^i  the  tenant  lost  £1,500  tm  800  aeres  in 
years*  holding,  and  quitted  hia  farm  a  mined  man.  I  mt] 
some  ftiture  paper  trace  the  causes  of  loss  to  nobkindi 
gentlemen  who  attempt  to  fium  their  own  land  and  cu 
make  it  pay.  The  production  of  maximum  crops  must  be 
sheet  anchor.  These  can  only  be  wodnced  by  a  sniiflew] 
capital  nnd  practical  knowledge.  Keeent  stahstics  hsve  shi 
ihat  we  have  (in  cattle,  sheepi)  and  pi«,  redueed  to  sta 
only  about  one  sheen  per  acre — that  is  silso  the  manurt  ot 
she«)  per  acre — in  tne  t'nited  ^nrdom.  Can  we  then  vw 
at  the  smaUness  of  the  crone,  or  tne  wecewi^  for  *arei« 
ports  of  meat  and  bread  ?  We  have  no  stafeties  of  pcmll 
but  ft  is  evidently  equally  as  defieient  as  our  meat  "VPplr- 
we  import  daily  from  abroad  one  million  of  eggs !  Tw  qi 
tity  of  com  we  produce  is  evidently  dependent  on  the  ^mb 
of  meat  we  make,  for  the  fermer  who  increases  his  meat  | 
duction  win  in  the  same  T»tSo  increase  his  supply  of  bm 
—the  one  thing  wanting  to  increase  but,  at  pw*^® 
crops  of  grain.  Where  water  and  manure  are  availawe, 
advantages  of  irrigation  by  hose  and  jet  are  too  spp«y< 
admit  df  a  doubt  or  question.  On  tlie  81«t  of  Ma| 
carted  fifteen  tons  of  fine  Italian  rye-grass  lay. 
produce  of  ilve  acres,  predurfn^  a  irnlue  of  f}^  ^^  ^ 
per  acre  from  poor  land.  This  veiy  field  produced  a  c 
of  barley  last  year.  Aft«  again  iwigatiBg,  some  ^rwn 
the  field  which  was  mowed  earlier  ibr  soiling  has  igaint*" 
up  a  crop  nearly  a  ywxl  high»  and  yet  tbere  are  pt»p»* " 
found  who  say  this  will  not  pay !  The  feet  is,  that  mti 
the  odium  of  sewage  irrigation  has  arisen  from  buagiiDgl 
ohineiy,  ill  arranged  and  miscalcslated.  For  six  lo&l  n 
12  working  Ijours  our  pumps  nave  been  putting  <y  {^^ 
per  minute  of  wate^  mued  witb  Bmi^ure^  sait»  and  about  tiii 
quarters  of  a  ton  of  guanO)  at  the  following  cost:-* 

Three  tons  o^dHtco^   ^-BH^  I 

Onrt^ps  of  ditto  from  Maldon v....    «  J  I 

Eufine-dritfer  0  16  « 

Two«entelioee«iidjet(T4nyBin«)  ».^  JliL- 

£♦  *^, 
A  eonaidemble  amount  of  grinding,  ^^"^^^^  i^ 
done^  and  sinmld  go  in  dimmntion  of  the  *be^  ,  "f  j 
agaiuM  wear  and  tear  of  madiinerj.    Quantify  «  !•" 
gated  9|  acres. 

Expenses  as  above   **   *  ? 

Three-quaHtersofatonofPtamtianiriiaBe  w  »  ^ 
Salt,l\on    ; 1    ^  *i 

So  here  is  an  expense  of  som'e  3(t)s.  per  aerie  h)  p«w 
least  one  ton  more  of  hay,  ^orth  E4  tb  £5.  The  contr 
tween  the  portions  not  irrigated  that  cOuM  not  bcit^ 
our  jet,  and  Ui'ose  itrigaVed,  should  iMng  co^^fjj^^ 
most  doubtful.  Our  young  cabbages,  when  irtigjtefl,  * 
i3i  line  th'e  advantage  of  Irrigation.  Oil  a  J^lSw 
Cornish  engines,  the  cost  of  irrigation  would  be  gn»y3 
nUhed.  1  am  debidedly  of  opinion  tbk^  thehd^^inflj 
Iribution  is  to  \it  prefeired  where  theiit  U  nd  J^**^*^ 
lion,  or  whet^  water  is  s'earce.  ft  ri^ndfef«  ^^®^ 
ver>-  heavy  expense  of  levellltiK  or  jirenarhig  ^^*?1. 1? 
some  ftgriculturists  art  aware  that  it  nas  b«fi.  wrow 
the  House  of  Comittohs  Committed  thai  1;^ 
or  water  may  be  riiiscd  S)0  ft^t  at  k  t»8t  01 1' 
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THIS    KSW    CATTI/S    BAtE    ASSESSMENT    BILL. 


lie  Ml«»iiig  am  tte  iMdioff  ela«M  of  thk  biU  ^-* 
iswsikw  imi  UTTT  t»  eursftui  cattle  wjiwi  «a^. 

Ob  it  ^pMring  from  time  to  time  tb  the  1?oor  Law  Board 
tbi  ooMt  ii  nquiii»d  to  be  raised  fbr  defrajinff  tepenses  in> 
csn^fMbre  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act)  by  local 
latlorniN  in  pursuance  of  the  principal  Act,  indading  com- 
positioB  payable  in  r«^)ect  of  animals  slaughtered  in  pomi- 
nee  of  that  Act.  tiie  Poor  Law  Board  shall  from  time  to  time, 
kf  orfer  aader  taeir  neals,  assess  on  the  sereral  Unions  in 
bglud,  in  proportion  to  the  net  annual  yalue  (according  to 
tbenlBlkm  fer  the  time  being  in  font)  of  the  propertr 
HaiibnlaaUi  to  fiie  retMoTtha  poor  (in  this  Act  reinred 
teunlnkle  propei^K  inch  ima  as  to  the  Poor  Law  Board 
itcMTifnto  fcr  tfao  puipoie  aftHresaid,  nottxoeediag  in  the 
«bli knijtar  (lOckoMd  ftxjn  the  first  day  of  Jaauart) 
Hk  OMBitaa,  in  tkojainieAt  of  the  Poor  Ijiw  Board,  will 
^eq^irtleat  to  a  rate  of  threepence  in  the  pound  on  the  net 
ttmlTstae  of  the  iggregato  nteaUo  property  in  all  the 
■Mi^nl  not  wcmitog  4t  aoy  one  time  stieh  amount  as,  in 
AtjodgMitortho  WorLtwBoaid,wiUbeequifaleBltoa 
n^ofoBepeu^iiitko  fooMlthenoa* 

£wT  fiidi  order  shall  specify  the  rate  in  the  pound  at 
viiidi  ttie  som  thereby  assessed  is  odculated  (which  sum  so 
>MKdis  in  this  Act  referred  to  as-theOeMnd  Cattle  Pkgve 
Bite). 

1^  Poor  Law  Board  shall  send  printed  copies  of  cTery 
9A  order  ander  tboir  aeal  to  ^e  ivspeetiTO  gtiatdiaiia,  imd 
«» to  ths  respective  treasurers  of  all  the  Unions. 

Oi  ncdst  of  any  such  order  the  tieasurer  of  each  Union 

jMlwtqithe  funds  then  in  his  hands  to  the  credit  of  the 

I  Mofims  er  if  those  funds  art  insufficient  then  out  of  tlM 

**Q  MKt  reoeired  bv  him  on  account  of  the  (hiardians, 

I  m  the  uDount  assessed  on  the  Union  into  the  Bank  of 

i«|hBd  to  the  credit  of  the  cash  account  of  Her  Majesty's 

I  tt  the  aooouats  of  each  Union,  each  parish  in  the  Union 
I  «BbeMtodwfthitsprapoi«onofthesumaiMSiidoiithe 
I  ^««,  mmUam  to  the  net  annnel  value  of  the  raleaMa  pro- 
I  Ptrtyiethepamh. 

I  AtncmiSTiuTioN  o?  rate. 

,     Htf  Higes^s  P&ymaster-Qeneral  shall  keep  in  his  book  as 

I  «l«ateaeeoett,tobecaUelTIU)«enenaGattkPliimBAte 

;H»)uit,ndshaU  carry  thereto  all  sums  |ttid  into  t£e  Bmk 

tfEo|lana  to  the  credit  of  his  cosh  account  under  this  Aet 

Her  M^jestf  s  Pkymastv43eMral,  under  the  tlireelion  of 

^"oor  Uw  Board,  shall  frdm  time  to  time  nay  to  the  several 

Real  aathonties  the  amoonts  which  tiie  Poor  Law  Board,  Wter 

tbeauuaation  of  the  fe%ii«tiona  of  the  koal  anlhefities, 


think  ought  to  be  paid  to  them  fbr  defraying  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  resjpectively  as  aforesaid. 

Where,  befbre  the  passing  of  this  Act,  a  locil  authoriW  his 
paid  out  of  the  local  rate,  as  defined  by  the  principal  Ae^  any 
compensation  in  respect  of  animals  sUuffhtered  in  pursuance  of 
that  Act,  theti  and  in  every  such  case  tne  local  authority  shall 
be  reimbursed,  under  the  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
out  of  the  inonev  from  time  to  time  standing  to  the  credit  of 
the  General  Cattle  Plague  Rate  Account,  the  amount  so  naid 
by  the  local  authority :  and  the  same,  when  repaid,  shall  be 
dealt  with  by  the  load  authority  as  part  of  the  local  irate,  as 
defined  bv  the  principal  Act. 

Animals  skuffhtered  in  pursuance  of  any  of  the  orders  made 
by  the  Lords  of  Her  M^jestVs  Privv  Council,  and  confirmed 
by  section  32  of  the  principal  Act,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  be  deemed  to  have  been  skughtered  in  pursuance  of 
the  principal  Act. 

If,  on  the  expiration  of  this  Act,  any  balance  remains  on  the 
credit  of  the  General  Csfttie  Plague  B^te  Account,  the  Poor 
Lanr  Board  shall,  by  order  under  their  seal,  asngn  the  same  to 
the  Mfeinl  Unions  in  proportion  to  the  net  annual  value 
(according  to  the  valuation  for  the  time  being  in  force)  of  the 
rateable  property  therein*,  and  Her  M(gesty*s  Paymaster- 
Oenond  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Poor  Law  Boiard,  pay 
to  the  treasurer  of  each  Union  the  amount  so  aarigned  to  it, 
and  on  receipt  thereof  eadi  parish  in  the  Union  shall  be 
oreditod,  in  the  aeoonnts  of  the  Union,  with  its  proportion 
thereof^  according  to  the  net  value  of  the  rateable  property  in 
the  pariah. 

»nj>UC¥lOK  OP  fiAIiT  Of  HATS  TROM  OWHBRS. 

THiere  the  occupier  of  rateaUe  property  is  liable  to  pay 
a  rent  in  respect  thereof,  he  shall  dwuct  from  the  rent  in  re- 
spect of  each  pound  of  the  rateable  annual  value  of  the  property 
(whether  the  rent  is  greater  or  less  than  tiie  rnteaUe  annual 
fahie)  Mnui  equal  to  one-half  of  the  rate  in  the  pound  specified 
in  the  order  or  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  made  under 
lection  4  of  this  Act,  and  so  in  proportion  fbr  any  sum  not  less 
than  a  poind. 

Where  a  person  entitled  to  receive  a  rent  in  rtspeet  of 
rattahle  property  is  also  liable  to  pay  a  rent  in  respect  titereof, 
he  shril  deduct  nmn  the  rent  which  he  is  liable  to  nay  a  $nm 
bearing  such  a  proportion  to  the  amount  deducteo  fbr  the 
GenetM  Cattle  na^e  Bate  from  the  rent  which  he  is  en- 
titled to  receive  as  the  rent  which  he  is  liable  to  pay  bears  to 
the  rent  he  is  entitled  to  reeeiTe. 

Bveiy  dednction  directed  by  the  fbrecoing  provisions  shidl 
be  made  on  the  payment  of  rent  next  suraeqoent  to  each  pay- 
ment for  tiie  €feneral  Oattie  Plague  Bite. 


LAl^DLOJtD    AND    TSKAl^T    {iTitLJilKt)    £ltt. 


J^i^^^^  farti<Jt»e8Q  Vy^  Okmn  O^Loihlen  and 
ywyitto  ImnM  th«  itilfttions  between  htnaiord  and 
^■»|fcItHMl>  ThOftSMeaaieaBMlow: 
"  ^  ttttawtcwn  tm  pA&ou  TE^Airrtza  m  ubpsot 
^» Uifjj itt  itm  xomctittjiui  rtJtLpoto. 
Jt^J:  ^  feWe  a  tenanor  from  /ear  to  year  in  respect 
■inmiiin]  igad  can  only  be  created  by  an  agreement  hi 
^  the  absence  of  any  written  contract  to  the 
a  tenani^,  created  after  the  passing  of  this  Hct,  of 
«^„^  Mhaid  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  teimuqy  ibr  twenty- 
ry*»>  «.  Soch  construction  of  law,  however^  is  not  to 
^^T\Jpf$^,ovexh(4ding  alter  the  expiration  of  his  lease, 
ZSiT/^  '^i'^  "^  unflisturbed  possMsion  of  his  fiarm 
?^£ws  ^ter  fodi  expiration.  4.  For  two  years  efter 
M  tttSi  "-i"  ^^•■^  ^  overhoUing  tenant  may  be  treated 
Z2IS?-^.^  $otinlhstandiw}  an  inpUed  creatoi  of  « 
z;9F^  tat  «j4|tet  to  eertta  restrictions.  4.  In  the 
a^oikeAAofi^  tenancy  IBrtwen^^meytan^therpar^ 


Sbt  tte 


may  during  the  tenancy  compel  a  ieaaa  to  baom 
remainder  of  the  unexpired  term.  4.  SuchlaMei 
the  usual  covenants,  and  none  otiMT*  and  any  diapnle  respecting 
it  shall  be  aetUed  by  the  ehairmao  of  the  eoonty  in  wlueh  the 
lands  are  situated. 

48  to  Turaiioila  nam.  Tian  to  tsab  m  lastd  lat  JfA 
AeSICtJLTUmsiL  YvmpotKB. 
7.  Twelte  months'  notice  shall  be  necessary  to  fieterifiine  a 
tenancy  fbom  year  to  year  of  agriculturai  land.  8.  Tenants 
from  year  to  year  of  agricultural  hud,  whose  tenancy  shail  be 
created  after  the  passittf  of  this  Act,  shall  be  entitled  to  deduct 
ludf  the  county  cess.  9.  In  cases  of  tenancies  from  year  to 
year  of  such  land,  the  landlord  shall  not  be  entitied  to  distrain 
or  to  ebdm  a  year's  lent,  under  9  Anae,  e.  6  (Ireland).  10. 
A  tmant  from  year  to  year  of  afritnltnralland,  if  disposxssdi, 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  growing  crofis  and  nn- 
exkaaated  manure.  21.  The  iliipfiiesfri  tenant  diaU  ako  be 
entitM4oeo«Mwationfor  his  tenant^ight  in  certain  c— 
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when  ttfe  custom'of  tkc  coimtry  illows  it,  or  be  has  been  in 

eoesession  Are  yemn.  13.  Such  oompenantion  cnn  be  reeovered 
y  civil  bilL  ana  held  as  charge  on  the  &rm  from  which  the 
tenant  shall  be  dispossessed. 

A«  TO  WHO  MAY  GRAUT,  AJfD  AS  TO  THE  XTTECT  OF  LEA8X9 
F0&  TWX2CTT-03rZ  TZAB8  OF  AGBICULTU&AL  LAIO). 

13.  £vei7  landlord  may  grant  a  lease  for  twenty-one  yean 
of  anicoltiural  land,  except  a  landlord  who  is  only  a  lessee. 
H.  Bach  lease  shall  be  Talid  against  the  granter,  and  any 
fature  owner  of  the  land,  and  alTother  nersons  interested  in 
it,  except  in  certain  cases,  the  lease  to  oe  impeached  as  fol- 
lows :  15.  JS  the  landlord  shonld  be  ericted  for  defect  of  title, 
within  two  Tears  after  the  making  of  snch  lease,  the  lease  is 
to  be  considered  voidable  at  the  election  of  the  new  landlord. 
16.  A  snooessor  to  a  limited  owner  may  object  to  such  lease 
for  not  having  had  reserved  the  best  rent ;  and  in  that  case 
the  chairman  may  increase  the  rent,  and  the  tenant  shaU  pav 
the  increased  rent,  or  the  lease  shall  be  void.  17.  The  Landed 
Estates  Court  may  set  aside  or  amend  snch  lease  in  certain 
cases.  18.  Leases  for  twenty-one  years  are  not  to  be  sulqeci 
to  stamp  duty. 

AS  TO  TEKA2rCI£S  VNDSR  LEASES  FOR  TWB2fTT-02CB  TSARS 
OF  AGRICULTURAL  LAND. 

19.  A  lessee  for  twenty-one  years  eannot  sabdivide  or  snb* 
let  without  consent  in  writing.    30.  If  a  lessee  does  subdivide 


or  sublet,  lie  shall  be  liable  to  a  peftalty  of  £3  «n  sere  for 
e«;h  acre  he  pwrts  possession  of.  21.  The  lessee  wWettiBg 
without  consent  is  rendered  incapable  of  recovering  not  froai 
the  sub4enant,  and  the  sub-tenant  or  other  person  nay  le- 
cover  back  from  the  tenant  any  money  paid  in  advance  is 
oondderation  for  any  subdivision  or  suUetting.  33.  llelettutf 
of  conacre,  or  grazing,  or  meadowing,  is  not  to  be  itatu 
subletting  or  subdivision.  33.  In  case  of  an  evidion  for  noo- 
payment  of  rent  of  a  lease  for  twenty-one  jears,  the  tejaat » 
to  have  only  thiee  months  to  redeem.  34.  Thelandloidu 
not  to  be  liable  to  account  for  the  profits  of  land  dnnog  Oie 
period  allowed  for  redemption.  A  twenty-one  yean' leu 
shdl  not  operate  as  an  outstanding  legal  estate. 

AS  TO   REMT    AJTD  RECOVER!    OF   BJBITT  OF   A6EICULTU1UL 
LAUD. 

36.  After  six  years,  all  arrears  of  rent  are  to  be  barred.  S7- 
Qraxing  stock  is  not  to  be  liable  to  landlord's  diflbess  beTQod 
the  amount  of  the  grazing  money,  unless  in  case  of  fraud.  ^ 
Household  furniture  is  not  to  be  seised  for  agricultural  rait,iM 
imolements  of  husbandry,  imported  manure,  and  matemb  for 
buudukg  or  draining  are  to  oe  also  exempt  from  dtitresi  for 
rent 

GENERAL  FROVISIOirs. 

39.  This  Act  not  to  apply  to  demesne  hud  or  laad  in 
boroughs,  or  hoLdings  under  £4  annual  value.  30.  Quimcs 
of  counties  are  to  vnke  rules  and  frame  forms. 


THE    BOYAL    AGRICULTURAL    BENEVOLENT    mSTTTUTION. 


The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  June  6,  at  the 
London  Tavern,  to  receive  the  annual  report  of  the  council  for 
the  year  ended  on  the  31st  December,  1805,  and  for  the  dection 
of  officers  and  pensioners.  Mr.  Bichard  Qarrett  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Shaw,  the  Secretary,  read  the  following  report,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted :  **  In  presenting  the  siiimsI  report 
of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution  for  the  year 
ending  the  3l8t  December,  1865^  the  Council  congratulate  the 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  institution  on  the  gradual  in* 
crease  of  its  ftmids,  and  on  the  extended  advantages  which  that 
increase  affords.  During  the  past  jeue  fifteen  pensioners  have 
been  placed  on  the  books  of  the  institution,  and  the  Council 
liave  decided  to  elect  two  candidates  in  addition  to  the  number 
,  makingup  the  total  number,  sinee  the  first 
,r-nine.  The  financial  progress  of  ^e  insti- 
B  gratifying.  The  donations  amounted  to  £961 
6s.  lid.,  while  the  annual  subscriptions  reached  £3,351  3s.  8d., 
lieing  £807  Os.  3d.  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  In 
addition  to  the  balance  of  £655  Is.  4d.  from 
last  audit,  £370  Ss.  Od.  have  been  received  from 
dividends,  which,  together  with  £19  3s.  4d.,  property  tax  re- 
turned, make  the  total  receipts  of  the  year  £5,08iS  4«.  6d. ;  of 
which  £1,134  have  been  pud  to  pensioners,  and  £3,710  12s. 
6d.  have  been  added  to  the  invested  capital  of  the  Institution, 
leavins  a  credit  balance  at  the  banker's  of  £638  3s.  Id.  While 
these  figures  testify  to  the  spreading  recognition  of  the  im^Knt- 
ance  of  the  Institution,  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined 
that  it  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  any  of  its 
generous  supporters.  The  annual  claim  upon  its  bounty  can 
only  be  met  by  annual  subscriptions.  For  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  were  the  revenue  of  the  Institution  four-fold  its 
average  amount,  the  council  would  be  at  no  loss  to  find  qualified 
candidates  to  absorb  it.  Begular  annual  subscriptions,  there- 
fore, are  earnestly  solidted^subscriptions  not  terminated,  as 
has  too  often  been  the  case,  on  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
favourite  candidate,  but  annually  continued  for  the  seneral 
benefit  of  the  Institution.  The  council  cannot  too  highly  ap- 
preciate the  services  of  the  Honorary  Local  Secretaries,  on 
whose  exertions  so  large  an  amount  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Institution  depends.  (Signed)    "Spencer." 

Messrs.  T.  Batson,  C.  S.  Cantrell,  J.  Collins,  H.  Corbet,  J. 
Druoe,  J.  Howard,  and  T.  Soott,  the  retiring  members  of  the 
oouneu,  were  re-elected. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Lord  Speneer, 
duumiaii  of  the  esecutive  oonndl,  to  Lord  Cowper  for  his 


kindness  in  presiding  at  the  anniversary  festival  of  the  lustita- 
tion,  and  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Secretary,  and  the  coundlprocccM 
to  Uie  election  of  pensioners,  Mr.  Aldennan  Mecni  in  w 
chair.  The  following  were  found  to  be  the  succesBlhl  e«i- 
didates: 

MALE  PEXSIOlfERfl  AT  £36  PER  AlflfUM  EACH. 

Votes.  I  Vote 

Matthias  Baker 493    Edward  Whiteawi^  ...   80^ 

Richard  Fletcher       ...    331  ]  Caleb  Cooke  Wedis  ...   '^t 

MARRIED  PENSIONERS  AT  £40  PER  ANNUM  EACH    OOrPU. 

R.  and  H.  Dester       ...    915  |  J.  and  M.  OUver      ...    SU 

PBMAIdS  PENSIONERS  AT  £30  PER  ANNUM  EACH 


Mary  Anne  Ootelee 
Bfaiy  Clarke 
Charlotte  Smith  ... 


585 
633 

584 


Amy  Louisa  Fifidd 
Susanna  Leonard 
Ann  Salmon 


503 

4;^ 


THE  THORNE  AGBICTLTURAL  AND  POULTRY 
SHOW.—Wednesday,  June  SO,  witnessed  the  fourteenth  sasm] 
show  of  agricultural  implements,  stock,  and  produce,  in  oos* 
nexion  with  the  Thome  association ;  and  although,  from  ob- 
vious drcumstanoes,  very  great  things  were  not  expected,  fv» 
anniversaries  have  proved  more  sucoQBsftd.  As  usual,  the  o 
hibition  was  held  in  the  beautifid  and  most  eonvenieat  noiuia| 
belonging  to  Mr.  Making  Durham,  and  opposite  the  ^^ 
show  was  opened  about  the  usual  time,  and  up  to  two  o'cko 
went  on  steadily  filling,  but  the  neatest  infinx  of  vi^on  »* 
between  three  and  four,  when  the  grounds  became  throogfW 
The  implements  were  not  so  numerous,  nor  auite  so  interesto] 
as  ttsua^  but  yet  they  formed  a  very  good  collection.  Of  horat 
there  never  was  a  better  show.  Mr.  R.  Milward's  BnW 
Queen,  highly  commended  at  Islington,  took  the  cup  lor  the  be* 
best  roadster,  beating  nineteen  others,  and  his  Dunstan  was  ux 
pony  of  sixteen  entered.  There  were  some  very  proBjwM 
foals  to  be  found,  more  particularly  amongst  the  hcAvy  breed 
In  dogs  there  was  dose  competition  in  many  of  the  cIsjJW 
and  sheep-dogs,  as  a  dass,  were  good,  as  also  the  pointen,  w> 
the  setters  were  only  moderate.  Poultiy  was  a  vm  large  tw 
important  cUss.  The  exhibitors  included  many  of  oar  ntor 
celebrated  breeders  from  a  distance.  Rabbits  and  pigeoB 
were,  as  tor  many  years  they  have  been,  most  numerous  dsssw 
Some  very  brge  and  rich  egss  were  exhibited,  wbiW  «i< 
flowers  were  iurpteiinc^  beaumol  in  appcwaaee. 
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CALENDAR     OP    AGRICULTURE. 


Kitchen  Gardsn. 

Tianii^Dt  broccoli  at  different  periods,  for  early 
and  iftlerspring  supply,  choosinff,  if  possible,  a  moist 
itite  of  soil;  otberwise,  if  the  weather  be  dry^ 
tim  hole  most  be  filled  with  water.  The  grounc^ 
ought  to  be  rich  in  nitrogenous  manure,  and  there-^ 
ion  loiqe  soot  miz^  with  apit  duug  would  be 
ueH  as  it  contains  salts  of  ammonia.  May-sowit 
noliflower  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

Endnre  is  to  be  sown  twice  in  the  month; 
Sow  esrly  the  last  crop  of  scarlet-runners  aud 
Fioch  beans ;  a  row  or  two  of  cos  and  Silesian 
iettoce,  radish,  white  and  red  turnip  varieties,  a 
spriDkliog  of  carrots,  onions,  and  salading  as  re<^ 
Qoired.  Celery  is  to  be  carefoUy  earthed ;  and  in 
iuiogthis  for  the  first  and  second  times,  hold  each 
phut  compactly  with  one  hand,  while  the  otheif 
appliei  the  fine  earth  close  around  the  lower  part 
of  the  lesves,  but  not  so  high  as  the  growing  heart. 
Gtre  water  copiously  along  the  trenches,  if  the 
votho  be  dnr ;  for  the  first  good  start  is  most 
ioportant  Sow  a  full  crop  of  tomips,  the  early 
Dotch,  white ;  and  yellow,  to  come  in  late  in  the 
jar  ind  through  winter. 

After  the  second  treek  sow  cabbage-seed  for 
cfliefOTts,  called  "greens,''^dne  of  the  sweetest  ol 
spriagT^getablea. 

Ueki:  Transplant,  dig,  and  manure  richly  a 
plotartwo,  and  teywith  tbedunif  3  oz.of  aplphate 
of  nunonia  to  the  small  barrow.  Very  pure  guano 
kthe  extent  of  a  pint  to  the  same  bulk  would 
onfer  phosfdiat^  of  toimonia,  and  of  lime  several 
MUDoniacal  and  nitrogenous  compounds,  common 


salt  and  neutral  sulphate,  to  the  soil.  It  is  the 
comprehensiveness  of  pure  guano  which  8Cam|is  its 
value,  and  therefore  should  always  be  added  to  the 
more  exhausted  manure  as  a  restorative.  In 
planting  leeks,  make  deep  case-like  holes,  and  drop 
them  in,  supplying  water  in  a  small  stream  so  as  to 
Bx  the  roots  of  each. 

Transplant  vegetable-marrow  and  cucumber 
plants  already  raised  in  heat.  Dig  a, hole  for  each 
in  a  warm  open  spot  of  ground,  pot  in  a  barrow  or 
more  of  leafy  rich  manure,  and  cover  it  with  some 
light  rich  soil.  Plant,  water,  and  cover  with  hand- 
glasses till  growth  be  established,  and  then  gradu- 
ally train  out  the  runners:  stop  the  points  occasion- 
ally, to  obtain  laterals. 

Fruit  Dspartmknt. 

Remove  at  the  end  of  the  month  all  wild,  ill- 
plaeed,  and  superfluous  wood  from  cherry-trees 
and  plums.  Apple  and  pear-trees  are  untouched 
till  next  month. 

Flowbr  Gardsn. 

Take  up  bulbs,  dry  them,  and  pipe  and  layer 
I>inks  and  carnations.  Propagate  geraniums  by  put- 
tings in  sand  and  leaf-mould,  plimging  the  pots  into 
a  gentle  hot-bed :  they  soon  root,  and  may  oetrans- 
fsnred  to  larger  pots  of  richer  soil,  loamy  sand,  and 
decayed  catus-dung.  Guana  is  reckoned  a  highly 
valuable  stimulant;  but  flowering  plants  are  to  be 
gently  treated  with  stimulants,  and  more  carefullv 
with  spurious  guanos.  The  safer  application  will 
be  in  mixtures. 


CALENDAR    Of    GARDENING. 


The  sowing  of  turnips  is  now  finished,  except  in 
uetaafsmcoanties,  where  Uie  later  sown  are  more 
eaaptfhnn  the  fly  and  mildew.  Drilled  crops 
^  coBtfaraaUv  scufiled  and  hoed,  and  all  stale 
2^  poHed  by  hand.  The  preparation  of  olay 
J^mjBust  also  proceed,  the  aung  got  ready,  and 
^wbie  brooglit  forward. 

I^ninmg  of  wet  lands  will  be  advantageously 
JUJ^med  dining  this  month.  The  turnip  sowing 
2^  finished,  the  teama  may  be  employed  in 
*^hy  fiarirard  stones  and  tUes,  and  the  ffllingof 
oe  anoai  nay  go  on  rapidly,  the  digging  having 
^  pnriousnr  peribrmed,  except  the  dearinff  of 
^  bottoms  of  the  drains,  which  should  be  done 
^^  being  immediately  filled. 

H^  hsrvest  #111  be  mostly  finished  this  month. 
^^  aO  dried  herbage  as  quickly  as  possible ;  stack 
^tktch  it  without  delay.  Have  in  readiness  an 
gytnesof  thatch,  and  use  during  the  canving 
^^^  iirpaulin  ckrths  of  the  rick,  to  screen  urom 
^  Ahgfat  ekHh  is  vtsefol,  suspended  from  the 
*»*  of  the  ricks  by  pulleys. 

MtntioQc  finding  the  store  sheep,  both  oh  arable 


and  grass  lands;  it  Is  a  cheap  and  efifectual  im- 
provement. 

Vetches  and  clovers  wUl  now  be  abundant;  out 
and  carry  the  herbage  in  a  fresh  state  daily,  for 
horses  and  cattle  in  the  yards:  give  the  milch  cows 
a  foddering  every. night  in  the  shed  and  yard. 
Provide  ample  littering  ibr  the  yards  and  sheda : 
the  quantiity  of  dung  made  will  pay  all  ezpenw 
most  amply. 

The  sheep  flocks  will  require  protection;  protect 
by  dressing  against  maggot-fly;  provide  m  the 
pasture-fields  small  cots  for  shelter  agahist  heats 
and  runs.  Put  mares  to  the  stallion  regularly. 
See  that  the  catUe  have  water  in  the  pastnre-finlds; 
repanr  fences,  aUow  no  gaps,  and  have  gates  and 
wickets  in  the  most  thorough  order  of  use. 

In  early  seasons  and  dimates  die  harvest  of 
grains  and  pulse  crops  will  commence  in  the  end 
of. this  month  with  rye,  peas,  and  barley.  The 
bams  and  rick-stands  must  be  in  repair  to  receive 
the  crops,  which  may  be  quickly  carried  in  the 
early  season.' 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS, 


GENERAL    AGKICTTLTUBA.L    REPORT  FOR  JUNE. 

The  weather  liaviiig  been  remarkably  ftae  and  Tegetative, 
the  wheat  crop  has  made  considerable  iirqgreia  towarda  ma- 
ttirity  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingtlora.  It  woold  seem 
premature,  even  at  this  advanced  period,  to  offer  any  potitive 
opinion  as  regards  the  fortlicoming  yirld.  Preient  appear* 
anees,  however,  are  in  favour  of  a  fair  u\era{^  growth. 

Omngfto  the  com  men  cement  of  the  war  m  Germany,  and 
the  possibility  of  thn  exports  of  all  kinds  of  produce  from 
Austria  and  Fmssia  l)eing  prohibited,  the  wh^t  trade  has 
shonm  great  firmness,  and  prices  have  iidyanced  from  4b.  to 
7i.  per  qr.  All  kinds  of  ipring  corn  liafe,  as  s  consequence. 
risen  in  value  from  h,  to  2s.  per  qr.,  and  the  top  price  of 
flour  has  been  advanced  to  50s,  per  2^i)lb8.  Even  at  these 
advanced  rates,  holders  have  been  indifferent  leUfri,  forget- 
ting, perhaps,  that  we  are  still  ill  a  position  to  import  large 
quantities  of  grain  from  France  and  Kuisia. 

The  ^uantit^of  wheat  now  in  stack  in  this  country  is  sup- 
posed td  be  a  nur  average.  Nevertheless,  our  fanners  have 
thraahed  out  sparin^lr,  under  the  impression  that  pi  ices  have 
not  yet  seen  their  highest  point  for  tne  year.  Of  spring  com, 
the  supplies  are  almost  wholly  exhausted ;  consequentljr,  we 
shall  commence  the  consumption  of  the  new  crops  quite  as 

iMiuu^iiOM.  lu^  \  'Utinent,  wheat  has  risen  somewhat 
rapidly  in  price,  owing  to  the  Urge  orders  transmitted  fVom 
this  country.  Barley  ;ind  most  other  articles  have  changed 
hands  freely,  on  higher  terms.  American  advices  bring  very 
little  chanare  in  the  value  of  either  wheat  or  flour.  The  ship- 
ments to  all  quarters  have  been  on  a  very  limited  scale.  The 
qnantitv  of  wheat  held  in  the  Western  States  if  represented 
as  nearly  equal  to  last  year. 

The  cutting  of  hay  has  been  commenced  in  the  whole  of 
our  forward  district^).  As  yet,  the  Quantity  secured  is  com- 
paratively small ;  but  the  crop,  as  a  whole,  promises  well.  In 
the  metropolitan  markets  meadow  hay  has  sold  at  from  £4?  to 
JE5  10-.,  clover  £5  to  £«  lOs.,  and  straw  £1  18s.  to  £«  4b. 
per  load ;  new  meadow  hay  has  realized  £4  to  £4  4«.  Very 
little  old  hay  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  growers. 

.\u».n,ir,h  til,.  },y,,  1  [ne  haj  progrewS  rapidly,  there  has 
been  an  improved  demand  for  most  kinds  of  nops,  on  higher 
terms.  The  stock  on  hand  is  much  reduced;  hut  onr  im- 
pression is  that  the  new  growth  will  be  nearly  equal  to  last 
season. 

Potiitcc.  uic  .^.....,^  .u.:,  .,..a  ..  I.. .,v  ''"P  *'  5'  -"v».i>  ex- 
pected. Last  year's  produce  must  have  been  enormous,  wh«n 
it  is  considered  that,  even  now,  large  quantities  of  old  potatoes 
are  ou  sale,  at  from  80s.  to  I4O9.  per  ton.  The  quantity  of 
laud  under  potato-culture  this  season  it*  very  extensive. 

The  public  sales  of  colonial  wool  have  been  brought  to  a 
close.  Throughontjthe  biddings,  owing  to  the  immense  supply 
on  offer,  and  the  unusually  high  rates  charged  for  aecommoda- 
tion,  were  languid,  at  a  decline  in  the  quotation*  of  Id.  to  8d. 
per  lb.  when  compared  with  the  previous  series.  Had  it  not 
Dcen  for  the  heavy  purchases  for  shipment  to  France — about 
75,000  bales— a  much  lieavier  fail  must  have  taken  place  in 
prices.  The  sale  for  English  wool  has  been  eitromely  heavy, 
at  drooping  currencies.  The  next  public  sales  will  be  com- 
menced on  the  12th  of  August.  Tiic  quantity  of  wool  already 
arrived  for  them  is  over  60,000  bdcs. 

In  several  ports  of  England  the  turnip  crop  has  been  a 
complete  failnre.  Swedes  and  mangolds,  however,  are  looking 
well.     The  fine  rains  have  improved  their  growth  considerably. 

In  Ireland  the  wheat  and  other  crops  are  looking  well.  Tlie 
trade  for  wheat  hJis  been  moderately  active,  at  3s.  to  'H.  per  qr. 
more  monej*.  Spring  corn  has  advanced  in  price ;  whilst  flour 
Ku  been  disposed  of  at  enhanced  rates.  Tlie  shipments  of 
produce  to  England  have  been  on  the  increase. 

Tha  Scotch  markets  have  Ijeeo  very  lirra  for  wheat,  on  higher 
terms.  Barley  and  other  articles  Imve  chan;(ed  hands  freely, 
nnd  the  quotations  have  had  an  upward  tendency.  Very  few- 
complaints  have  reached  ua  respecting  the  appearance  of  the 
crops. ■•-  -      -  .•  :..  v^^     


REVIEW  OP  THB  CATTU?  mADE  DURINQ  TffE 
PAST  MONTH. 

Thfl  MetroDolitaa,  u  wtXi  aa  moit  of  the  other  leading 
markets  have  oeea  nur]y  foppliad  with  beasts  \a  improved  con- 
dition. For  the  most  part,  sales  have  progretied  slow^; 
ncrertheleas,  prices  have  ruled  high.  At  one  period  the  M 
Seott  «nd  Crotsei  wire  diqKieed  of  as  high  aa  6a.  per  Sfts., 
a^st68.per8Uie.sttheQ0nieipaDdiagpentdiiiX96ft.  Tlit 
high  flprvre,  however,  hat  not  Mi  maintninedi  tlw  olottBg 
f  uotatioos  being  da.  8d. 

The  arrivals  of  sheep  have  been  seasonably  extensive,  aoi 
quite  equal  to  the  demand.  The  mutton  trade  has  therefore 
been  inactive,  on  rather  lower  terms.  The  best  old  Domn 
and  half-breds  have  sold  at  5s.  1(M.  to  Oe.  per  81bs. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  lambs,  at  ftUl  qaotatiooi 
^vit.,  from  6s.  8d.  to  8s.  per  Slbs. 

The  supply  of  calves  having  increased,  the  veal  trade  bsi 
been  in  a  sloggiah  state,  oa  r^har  easier  terma^ 

Prime  small  pom  have  oomnaoded  foU  qaotaliMt.  Othtt* 
wist  the  pork  traoa  haa  lulad  heaivy. 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  in  the  Hitro- 
politan  Market  have  been  as  fodlaw%:-r 

Head, 

Beasts     18,820 

Sheep  iMi4  lApiba  139,880 

Calves     1,864 

Pigs        1,788 

COXFABISON  or  9UPPU18, 

June.         Beasts.   Cows.   Sheep  and  Lambs.    Calves.  Vm. 

--  *" 3.S0 


1864 
1865 


23,890     650 
^050     646 


188.46Q 
165,720 


2,786   3,21 
4,278   8,210 


The  importi  of  foreign  stock  have  been  on  a  fair  iver&gt 
icale,  as  will  be  seen  from  tlie  annexed  return : 

Beasts      8,965  head. 

Sheep      88,709 

Lambs     1,105 

Calves     1,782 

Pigs         1,864 


Total 
Same  time  in  1865 
1864 
1868 

\m 

1861 


47,425 
61,935 
88,089 
80,069 

%mi 

82.m 


Ko  stock  arrived  direct  (nm  Holhuid  during  tha  w^^ 
•Adit  it  foUy  tueottd the  tvvortt  of  tattlty aht^  |c, boi 
from  Austria  ana  Prussia,  will  thortly  be  prohibited.  In  thil 
case—UAktt,  indeed,  iinporte  are  pc^tted  firom  Holland^ 
we  slmll  have  a  fhrther  leripus  rise  in  the  qaotaiions.  < 

The  comparison  otihp  arrivals  of  Enelish,  Scotch,  and  Irifl 
breeds  ia  as  follows : 

Jnne.  Jnne.  Jaa 

1664.  1866.  ISe 

Prom  Norfolk,  Snffolk,flte 10,800  8,400  9,0| 

Linoolnahire 600  2,000  -1 

Other  parts  of  England    2,600  2,280  1,W 

Scotland    8,908  2,815  8 

Ireland 480  8?0  « 


COHPAJUSON  0;  PrIC£3. 

June,  186S.  June,  1864. 

s.   d.     s.   d.  a.  d.     s.  d. 

Beef  firom    8    4to5    ft  8    4toft    0 

Mutton 8    8teft    8  3    lltofi    2 

I^mb    5    4tod    8  0    Oto7    0^ 

Veai 4    Oto6    0  4    0to6    0 

Pork    3    6to4    6  86to40 


I 
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JoM,  1866.         Joius  1866. 
t.  d.    t.   d.       t.  d.     t.  d. 

Beefftwk    8    6to8    S       aiOto6    0 

4    4to6    i       4    Oto6    0 

6    0  to  7    8       68to8Q 

y«d 4    Oto&    6       8    6to6    4 

JNvk    8    6to4  10       4    Oto6    8 

]9fv|tt«  tad  LetdenhaH  htre  been  but  modenttdy  sup* 
piii^iTUi  mett,  wbich  h«s  told  alp^ly,  at  ilQctaati)i|p  prices. 


WIALD    O?    KENT. 

Mif  Uml  Ual  iKtoighl  we  have  had  9m%  batoli^  re- 
IMat  thomta*  and  the  witbaong  froata  of  May,  vkiob  lo 
Ml  rgtaded  tba  growing  crapa,  have  jiassad  away.  Tbe 
lanil  Bonth  bein^  summer-like,  vegetation  baa  imoe  rapid 
|N|Ms.  Wheat  ia  now  fait  coming  into  ear ;  many  pieces 
tfiili|bt^a«d,  nadiv  the  nuiat  fiivonrabU  eurcam^tanoea,  an 
irtaga  OOP  cannot  bo  ealoalated  on.  Oata,  ganeiaUy,  look 
■Mb  Better  than  we  anticipated ;  the  indifferent  ouaUty  of 
tbc  seed  sown  in  the  spring,  coupled  with  the  uotowaro  season, 
bt&  IA  appearance  of  gloom  for  the  future ;  itiU  the  plant  is 
kadtif  ttd  strong,  bnt  short  in  the  straw.  Barley,  upon  some 
of  ear  stif  aoila,  is  not  preaenting  a  sood  appearance ;  warm 
vMte  with  occaaional  showers  will,  howeter,  do  much  to  im- 
pwre  it.  The  beans  and  peas  are  doing  remarkably  well ;  they 
at  «0y  siMMg  And  fall  of  bloom  ;  should  nothing  beflill  them 
sUlaitiage  will  doubtlaa  be  realixed.  Mowing  of  seeds  is 
inttp  genoeal^  tho  aeon  ia  not  heavy.  Grasa  dnring  the  month 
«f  May  wasted  rather  than  otherwise ;  but  the  warm  showers 
Ml  sapioof^  inparting  fresh  rigour,  so  that  when  the  time 
&r  Bowing  arrives  hopes  are  entertained  of  better  yield.  The 
kp-biaa  baa  grown  vary  &st  duriiig  the  na«t  week,  and  in 
aM  Rwnda  baa  gone  orer  the  tops  of  die  poles.  Fly  and 
liie  iafMt  fho  leaf  iii  great  abnndanoe,  and  considerable  anxiety 
3  Buniiesting  itaelf  abont  ita  aiaota  on  the  ensuing  growth. 
Xsay  bar  a  total  Uif^*,  and  the  moat  sangidne  only  build  up 
tk^  bopaa  ol  a  fiur  growth  on  the  hek  that  it  ia  yet  enrly.-^ 

SQM£BS£;TSmE^. 
Tliflpe  is  room  hf  move  flpe^Mot  notiaea  el  ear  gfowinff 
ras  at  tbia  seaaon.  Up  to  this  time  we  have,  Sat  the  first 
lisli  ef  1846,  bad  leas  wet  than  for  many  yearft,  and  had  there 
lot  bean  dmoet  weekly  a  very  line  fbU  of  rain,  genial  in  its 
|6bstSy  wa  should  have  felt  more  ii^urious  oonsequsnces  in 
Bsaiiy  all  the  growing  crops :  as  it  is,  without  question  they 
■a  late,  and  barreat  eannof  be  an  early  one.  Wheat,  with  few 
oesptions,  bu  been  unfavourably  reported :  weak  in  colour. 
tUa  OB  ground,  and  short  in  the  straw,  it  has  improvea 
frsa  tine  to  time  with  the  fine  rains,  bnt  unless  there  is  an 
ntia  flue  kern  it  ean  hardly  be  an  average  crop.  Barley  is 
wy  promiaiag,  and  so  are  beans,  particulariy  winter 
oa«,  a  large  crap.  Oats  Were  not  so  well  spoken  of.  The  fsw 
piu  grown  are  goodly  ones.  Clover  and  ryegrass  are  thin,  and 
vbai  baa  been  ent  fight  fta  weight.  It  has  up  to  yesterday 
^moL  wy  eold  tor  the  seaaott :  before  the  fine  ram  on  Mondav 
nataiag,  olienf  hooia'  duration,  it  waa  very  cold,  with  higft 
viads.  It  baa  tkeeatmed  without  coming  to  mneh.  Some 
^  bat  been  aeonred ;  next  week  mowing  on  the  mea^ 
m  win  beeome  general,  and  dnp  weather  aeoeptable.  Of 
«s  root  crops  mangel  plants  are  rooking  well,  a  great  deal 
piaaled.  Some  swedps  iiave  been  sown  and  up ;  for  these  it  is 
nfter  early.  There  will  be  a  large  crop  of  apples ;  excepting 
f^ss,  other  fhiits  will  be  rather  scarce.  Potatoes  are  look- 
Of  veiy  w^ ;  new  ones  are  as  yet  light,  and  the  okl  stock  all 
w  eibanstod.  We  have  had  fine  rains  tof  the  flax  crop ; 
1^  le«  sown  than  usual.  Lands  have  \>een  thrown  down 
^  grass,  and  more  beans  planted,  in  consequence  of  the  low 
pn«cs  which  have  been  realized  in  proportion  to  sheep  and 
k*sas.  The  first  crop  of  hay  wiU  be  light ;  but  there  wiU  be 
>  pvelev  quantity  of  aores  mown  than  usual,  there  is  always 
■seb  a  good  mvket  for  it  to  send  off  by  rail.  There  have  been 
Ixrn  soj^liea  of  sheep  and  pig*  at  our  markets,  3ndgewater, 
tWWeit  Mt  held  in  tliis  county,  was  larger  this  year  than 
lay  bslofe.  Pat  sheep  have  come  more  fireely,  bnt  the  prices 
iRwUier  lower.  Fat  lamb  supplies  were  equal  to  the  de- 
8d.  to  8id.,  lamb  8^.  to  Od.  per  lb.  to  sink 


tbt  o9^«  At  to  poor  ftheep  the  prices  have  recently  gone  back, 
bnt  aie  still  vary  high ;  Is.  Od.  is  about  the  highest  offer  for 
wool,  but  there  is  very  little  done  as  yet,  dealers  being  very 
baekwavd  in  bnyiug.  Poor  pigs  are  lower  aud  iu  large  sup- 
ply, Some  loai  has  been  sustained  iu  weaned  calves  from 
giving  them  too  much  cotton  cake,  a  great  many  weaned.  The 
make  of  obeese  i^  siud  to  be  very  fair  this  season,  prices  steady. 
The  ftock  healthy.  We  know  very  little  of  what  ia  going  on 
in  the  poor  stock  aud  beef  trade,  as  tliere  ia  uo  market  open 
«xoept  in  Brii^.  Beef  is  scarce ;  pf  atall-fed  very  few  r«* 
maining,  and  the  gra^s-fed  hardly  fit;  prices  have  kept  up,  and 
we  oannot  get  lest  joints  of  beef  uuder  Bd.  or  9d.  per  lb. 
OrtMuershave  givt'ii  dealers comiuisbions  to  purchase  poor  stock : 
by  this  meana  ^e  cattle  arc  sent  with  one  pa^s  direct  to  the 
grtiier.  I  am  disposed  to  think  there  will  not  be  au  average 
so  (atted  this  year.  Mowing-machines  are  getting  into  geuertl 
use,  and  it  is  hkely  the  reaping- maohines  will  be  more  used 
this  season.  We  have  heard  of  no  blight  amongut  the  pota- 
toes :  a  good  maiiy  grov\  n  ihi^  v car.— June  y* 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  ^o. 

ABINGDON  FAIK.— There  were  two  or  three  very  uaeftd 
drovea  of  Welsh  horses,  a  good  many  out  of  which  changed 
hands,  and  any  thing  Hkely  to  turn  into  a  handy  nag  fetched 
from  £16  to  £30,  being  the  highest  price  we  heard  asked. 
Owing  to  Bsle;  coming  on  the  same  day,  the  supply  of  sheep 

""    lbs  waa  short,  as  at  the  latter  place  the  trade  wu  a 


^i 


and  uunbs  ^ 

better  one  to  the  extent  of  abont  9s.  ner  head. 

BANBURT  KIRTNIQHTLY  SHEEP  FAm,-frhe  sup. 

f  was  about  an  average,  and  trade  was  tolerably  brisk,  many 

the  pens  being  cleared  early.  Prioea  ran  from  6s.  to  6b.  the 
81bs.,  and  in  some  cases  a  trifle  over. 

BOROUGHBEIDQE  FAIE.— The  gathering  of  buyers  and 
the  show  of  horses  exceeded  that  of  many  previous  years.  Only 
a  fbw  first-rate  hunters  of  the  cku  were  sought  after  in  these 
days  of  heavy-weight-carrying  horses^  with  good  breeding  and 
easy  going.  Sevval  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  oO  ga. 
to  lOOgs.  each.  The  state  of  Continental  aftiira,  and  the  re- 
cent bank  frilures,  prevented  some  old  buyers  flrom  speculating 
u  usual.  Several  large  lota  were  bought  up  for  the  army  by 
£ngii*h  and  foreign  dealers.  There  was  an  average  show  of 
hacks,  cobs,  cart  and  draught  horses,  the  whole  of  which  main- 
tained high  prices.  Of  course  there  was  the  average  muster 
of  broken-down,  worn-out  animals.  Irish  horaei  were  also 
t^own  of  a  medium  quali^.  To  ffive  a  fair  criterion  of  prioea 
would  almost  be  impossibte.  Cobs,  hacks,  and  troop  horsea, 
£16  to  £40 ;  mierior  animals,  £7  to  £U  each.  The  supply  of 
sheep  waa  very  good.  The  fair  altogether  waa  quite  of  a  satis* 
fictory  character^ 

BOSTON  SHEEP  MAEKET.^An  avera|fc  supply  of  fbt 
sheep,  with  a  brisk  trade,  at  an  advance  of  |d.  per  lb.  on 
last  week's  rates.  

BURQE  FAT  STOCK  MABKET.— The  show  of  sheep 
for  sale  was  remarkably  good  both  for  number  and  quality, 
and  there  being  a  strong  muster  of  buyers,  many  of  whom 
were  from  distant  towns,  business  proceeded  rapidly,  and  a 
good  dearance  was  effected.  Mutton  made  from  8d.  to  81d. 
per  lb. ;  in  some  cases  the  higher  figure  of  0d.  was  said  to  bo 
reached.  ,     .   „ 

CARR  BRIDGE  MAIlKET.-^The  stock  consisted  wholly 
of  stota  and  queys,  and  th.  luUowing  prices  were  realized  by 
the  sellers :  Mr.  Cumminr.  iU  nanucfi,  Bold  his  stots  and  quevs 
at  £7  lOs. ;  Mr.  Oswald,  Dahiahatuich,  at  £6  10s.  ;  Mr, 
M'Bean,  Aucbterblair,  at£0  5s. ;  Mr.  Menzics,  Carr  Bridge,  at 
£5  17s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Grant,  Tiillocligonn,  at  i7  13s. ;  Mr.  Grant, 
Forgin,  at  £6  10s. ;  Mr.  Cameron,  Carr,  at  £6  10s. 

(5WD0R  PADBl.— The  atteudaiice  of  dciilcrH  waa  ^ood, 
and  nearly  all  the  lots  of  cattle,  in  anything  like  good  condition, 
were  sold  at  feir  prices.  Tim  leaner  kinds  of  ttock  wet  with 
a  stiff  sale.  The  foUowhig  arc  u  fow  of  the  sales  t — Capt, 
Sharpe,  Newton  of  Cawdor,  a  farrow  uow  fur  1.10,  two  irobs 
Stirks  for  £21  lOs.,  a  quev,  two  year  old,  fur  JbUi;  Mr.  D. 
Pah»ner,  Woodside,  sohjf  a'  yea^-old  quey  for  £9  10s. ;  Mr, 
M'Bean,  Connage,  sold  a  lot  of  oroas  stirks  at  £18 ;  Mr. 
Stewart,  Bog  of  Cawdor,  sold  a  lot  of  two-year-old  cross  stot* 
at  £1«,  and  bought  a  lot  of  HighUnd  stirb  at  £6  10s. ;  Mr. 
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OomobdU  Irdenier,  sold  a  lot  of  polled  stirlu  at  £6  7b.  6d. ; 
Mr.  John  Smith,  Galcantray,  sold  a  lot  of  stirks  at  £7 ;  Mr. 
M'Bean,  Dalcham,  sold  a  lot  of  cross  stirks  at  £7  78. ;  Mr. 
Minto,  Cawdor,  sold  a  pair  of  stirks  at  £11 ;  Mr.  M'lntosh, 
Berriuan,  sokl  a  lot  of  stirks  at  £7  10s. :  Mr.  J.  M*Pher«)n, 
Cawdor,  sold  a  lot  of  stirks  at  £8  Os. ;  Mr.  Clark,  Campbel- 
town, sold  a  lot  of  two-year-old  cross  stots  (top  of  marki^)  at 
£28,  and  bought  a  lot  of  ditto  at  £13 ;  Mr.  J.  Mmdoch, 
Flemington,  boneht  a  lot  of  six  Highland  stots  at  £6  lis. ; 
Mr.  John  Cnn,  Lesmiudie,  Banffahiie,  bought  seven  yeaiiisgs 
at  £11,  eight  two-year-olds  at  £13  10s.;  and  six  Highland 
queys  at  £&  56. ;  the  <  manager  at  Firiesmill,  Hnnti^,  bonght 
a  lotof  two^rear.old  cross  stots  at  £17  -,  Mrs.  Ridd^ £il- 
dnuamie,  sold  a  lot  of  two-year-old  cross  stots  at  £14  7$.  6d. ; 
Mr.  Tolmie,  BaUspardan,  bought  a  lot  of  Highland  stirks  at 
£7  58. 

cum  FAIE.— fisrl  Powis  purchased  thirty  ea^  shearling 
wethers,  at  Sis.  per  head,  for  feeding  purposes,  lite  price  of 
pigs  has  also  bean  deddedlv  Tcduoed  dnnng  the  past  week : 
(he  bnsioest  done  was  verr  limited ;  but  the  sale  in  sheepwas 
brisk,  at  fior  prices,  considering  the  recent  reduction.  Wool . 
continues  to  decrease  slightly  in  value,  and  many  sellers  are 
determined  to  hold  back,  in  consequence,  as  they  urncy,  of  the 
reduction  being  only  temporary. 

DHOITWICH  f  AIE.--The  ^uanUiy  of  stock  was  limited, 
ntlxibBtabfe  to  mttje^plague  reBtootkms.  The  quotations  were 
as  fd^wa :  mutton  84.  to  9dn  lamb  lOd.  to  lO^d.  per  lb. 
But  HtUe  doing  in  pigs ;  prices  somewhat  lower. 

QIPFOfiD  JUNE  TBTST.— The  prices  realized  have  no 
precedent  in  tiiis  jwit  of  Scottand.  Those  on  sale  to^dirv  were 
ehiefly  half-bred  and  blaokfaoed  wedders,  and  a  lot  of  dheviot 
tpnmers  and  lambs. .  The  former  would  be  up  7s.  6d.  each 
fifom  last  vear,  and  black&oed  wedders  from  Ss.  to  5s.  A 
complete  clearance  was  eflBscted  by  midday.  The  subjoined 
were  the  principal  transactions:  Mr.  Clapperton  sold  the 
Mayshiel  btack&ced  wedders  (rough)  at  40b.,  Tullashill  ditto 
at  46s.,  Cheviot  ghnmers  ana  half-bred  lambs  at  70b.  The 
friestlaw  blaokfaoed  wadden  fetched  45s.  Messrs.  Chrichton 
boi^ht  the  Shirratide  half-bred  wedders  (clipped),  at  528., 
and  the  Henmston  Mains  lot  of  ditto  at  Sis.  6d.  Mr.  Ber- 
tram, Gikhriston,  sold  a  lot  of  half-bred  wedders  (dipped)' at 
49s.  6d.  Mr.  D.  M^Viven  purchased  the  Friestlaw  f  ark  lot 
of  blackfMied  wedders  at  4^.,  and  two  lots  at  40s.  respectively. 
The  market  was  described  by  both  sdlers  and  buyers  as  very 
djNUr.  The  best  dan  of  draught  horses  fetched  from  £80  to 
£50,  the  secondaiy  kinds  from  £15  to  £25,  haniees  horses 
from  £18  to  £35,  and  ponies  from  £10  to  £25.  Mr.  Gray, 
Ddinbuigh,  sold  cart  horses  at  fitmi  £80  to  £44,  and  pur- 
chased onto  at  from  £25  to  £49.  Mr.  Torrance,  Edinburgh, 
sold  eart  horses  at  from  £25  to  £45,  and  ponies  at  from  £15 
to  £28.  jIAju  Hamilton,  Haddington,  sold  draught  horses. at 
from  £25  to  £324  Mr.  Wilson,  Edinburgh,  sold  riding  horses 
at  from  £15  to  £35.  Mr.  Innes,  Edinburgh,  sold  draught 
horses  at  from  £15  to  £20.  ' 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MAEKET  was  well  sup- 
plied with  &t  sheep,  which  sold  at  from  8|d.  to  9d.  per  lb., 
with  a  good  demand.  Fat  pigs  realized  lOs.  to  10s.  od.  per 
score,  but  the  sale  was  slow. 

INVERNESS  MONTHLY  MARKET.— The  stock  con, 
sisted  mostly  of  Highlanders  and  year-old  crosses.  The  few 
lots  of  two-year-ol£  met  with  a  I'eady  sale.  The  following 
are  a  few  of' the  sales :  Mr.  Maclean,  V.S.,  Inverness,  sold  a 
lot  of  two-year-olds  at  £16  lOs. ;  Mr.  John  Murray,  CuUoden 
Muir,  soldalotof  qney8at£8,andalotof  stirks  at  £6^;  Mr. 
Wm.  Macbean,  Inverness,  sold  a  lot  of  Highlandcjis  at  £8 ; 
Mr.  Roderick  Campbdl,  Lower  Muckovie,  sold  a  lot  of  two- 
vear-old  Highlanders  at  £9 ;'  Mr.  Rose,  Lonie,  Petty,  sold  a 
lot  of  two^ear-old  crosses  at  £16  5s.  ;^Mr.  Robertscm,  Dalziel. 
flolda  tot  of  two-year-olds  at  £15  15s. ;  Mr.  Macbean  told  a 
lotof  twQ-year-old  stota at  £9  Ss. ;  Mr.  Eraser,  Ballodi,  sodda 
tot  of  two-year-old  cross  stots  at  £13 ;  Mr.  H^dries,  CasUe- 
heather,  sold  two-year-old  stots  at  £34  the  pair,  and  a  cow  at 
£10 10s. ;  Mr.  Garden,  Tiewfleld,  sold  a  pair  of  cows  at  £34 ; 
Mr.  Paterson,  Knocknagad,  sold  a  tot  of  stirks  at  £9 12e.  6d. ; 
Mr.  Eraser.  Ershit,  soU  a  lot  of  Hishlaad  stoto  at  £7  ^  Mr. 
Pftteracm,  Wrobert,  sold  a  lot  of  Highly  Mr. 

Hendrie,  CastMieather,  sold  a  lot  of  eisht-five  tiiree-year-cdd 
black-faced  wed4ers  at  45s. ;  Mr.  P.  Anderson,  Resaure.  sold  a 
Luev  to  Mr.  Hendrie,  Castleheather,  at  £10 15s. ;  Mr.  Christie. 
Stirling,  bonght  a' lot  of  two-year-old  crosses  at  £17]  and 
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several  tots  of  cows  from  £12  to  £18 ;  Mr.  H.  Fraser,Mocli, 
sold  a  lot  of  Hiffhknd  stots  at  £9. 

LEDBURY  FAIR  was  well  supplied  with  sheep,  the  tale 
of  which  was  tolerably  brisk  at  m>m  8d.  to  8id. ;  fiitlunk 
selling  at  from  9d.  to  lOd.  per  lb.  Cattle  are  still  exdnded 
from  the  feir;  but  Mr.  Hartland  had  a  good  sale  nesr^ 
town  of  cows  in-calf  and  with  calf,  and  some  barrau  lad 
steers  from  the  herd  of  Richard  Brooke,  Esq.,  ofTheOrove 
House,  the  two  former  classes  realizing  about  £14  a  heai  A 
number  of  very  usdfhl  cart-horses  and  some  few  nags,  for  both 
of  which  hifAi  prices  were  adced,  and  consequeirtlybuisai 
wasnetbrisk.   Tigs  were  ple&tifol,  but  thiS  sales  were  sooi- 

what  flat  

NEWARK  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— Sellers  held  bid 
from  the  prices  offered  by  buyers.  Of  sheep  there  was  a  tcj 
limited  number,  prices  varying  from  7ia.  to  8Jd.  per  lb. 
Lambs  388.  to  40s.  each. 

PENRITH  FORTNIGHTLY  MARKET.-Sheep  brouRht 
from  8|d.  to  9dn  and  iambs  from  lOd.  to  Ud.  pec  lb.  S^ 
calves  were  brou^t  into  the  town^  but  before  thegr  <^^  jj 
the  market  they  were  disposed  of  to  the  butohers  at  from  £3 
lOs.  to  £4  a  head.  ^ 

SALISBURY  FORTNIGHTLY  SHEEP  MABKBT- 
The  snpidy  wns  good,  both  as  regards  number  and  jssb^, 
and  there  were  some  eKceUent  lambs  also.  A  steady  dcMM 
prBvailed,^d  a  dearance  waa  effected.  Best  muttou  at  fem 
8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.,  lamb  U.  per  lb. 

STOCKLAND  fair  was  well  attended ;  between  300  and 
400  sheep  (besides  lambs)  were  driven  in  and  fetched  good 
prices.  StiU,  sales  were  not  brisk ;  priees  wwe  in  advasoe^ 
Whiddon.  Pigs  were  plentifrd,  and  ranged  hish.  GQieattaDl- 
aace  wiaiiot  up  to  the  average,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  hif 
harvest  and  the  sowing  of  root^ps. 

TAUNTON  FAIR.— The  suprtr  of  sheep  was  short,  bnt 
business  was  not  brisk,  prices  avetaging!  about  7id:  perB. 
The  horse  feir  waa  well  attended,  but  fcro  were  ^fery  fnr 
good  animals,  and  the  business  transacted  was  limited. 

IBISH  FAIRS.— Cablow:  The  frdr  waa  tolerably  vdl 
supplied  with  store  stock,  which  was  in  brisk  demand  at  a 
slight  advance  in  prices.  Graziers  were  disposed  to  purduie 
froely,  owing  to  the  improved  state  of  pastores  sinee  tiie  lite 
rains.  Fat  stock  very  hmited.  Some  fet  grass  Kernes  w«« 
bought  by  Mr.  OUver  of  this  town  at  £1^  each.  Mr.£d«»l 
Cof^kn,  Ballinadrum,.soldatot  of  two-year-old  ballodust 
£8  15s.  each ;  Mr.  Thomas  Corrigan,  Cwpash,  sold  a  lot  o( 
yearling  heifers  at  £6  28.  6d.  each ;  Mr.  Michael  Ndas, 
BaQaghmore,  sold  a  lot  of  two  and  three-year-old  bullodu  to 
Mr.  I)unne,  Queen's  County,  at  £18  each;  Mr.  Coawa, 
Hacketstown,  a  lot  of  two-year-olds,  at  £11  10a. ;  Mr.  Wffliaai 
O'Brien,  Ballvally,  a  lot  at  £9  17s.  6d.  Mr.  Michael  KoU, 
Hacketstown,  bought  a  tot  of  fet  sheep  at  70s.  each;  Hr. 
Doyle,  Castiedermot,  sold  a  tot  of  fet  ewes  at  52s.  6d.  ead\ ; 
Mr.  James  Nolan,  Tinneclash,  refused  the  same  figure  lor 
another  tot.  There  was  a  alight  decline  in  the  price  of  woo), 
which  brought  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  7d.  per  lb.  The  following  were 
the  average  priees:  Three-year-old  buUocka  and  heifers £U 
to£l3,two-year.oUs  £10  to  £12,  yearlings  £7  to£9,lu^ 
vear^ld,  £3  10s.  to  £5  each.  Beef  scarce  and  dear.  The 
few  fet Jbeasttf  offered  were  sold  at  from  65s.  to  70s.  per  c«t. 
Springers  and  mitoh  cows  scarce  and  dear,  and  of  rather  an 
inferior  quality  generally;  prices  from  £18  to  £18  eadi. 
Fat  shero  in  fair  sumily  and  good  demand,  at  7i^  tt  8d.  pff 
ib.,ontof  wod.  FW^  lambs  ^s.  to  869.,  store  ditto 23s. to 
258.  each.  The  fet-pig  feir  was  well  supplied,  and  also  veU 
attended.  Pork  dechned  2s.  per  cwt.,  the  average  price  being 
56s.  6d.  per  cwt.    Store  and  small  pigs  dear. 

SALE  OF  STOCK.— On  Monday  a  luge  satoof  stock  took 
place  in  Pershore.  Mr.  George  Hemming  was  the  aaetaoaeer 
under  whose  abto  dire^on  the  greater  portipu  were  ^Bsposedd 
at  fair  prices.  Fat  she^,  afaom,  reahxed  from  86a.  to  66s. 
each.  Lambs  from  27s.  to  35s.  each.  The  three  fet  cows 
averaged  about  £22  each.  Several  of  the  pigs  realixed  good 
prices.    Ptoceedsof  the  sale,  nearly  £1,800. 

LIVE-STOCK  SALE.— Edik^ukgh  :  A  large  attandano^ 
and  demand  good,  and  an  advance  on  mntton  of  ld».per  lb 
Lambs  mndi  about  the  same.  Several  kinds  of  haif-brd 
hogn  sold  in  tots  from  50$.  to  6ds.,  and  a  great  number  ol 
snuUler  sheep  sold  in  lots  from  SSs.  to  45s.  Tops  and  ewe^ 
sold  from  50s.  to  78s.  a-head.  A  larae  number  of  lambs  soU 
from  349.  to  428.,- and  smaller  kinds  from  23it.  to  SOs.  a-bead. 
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HEVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST  MONTH. 


llMAKmtliof  June,  so  far  as  weather  is  con- 
cned,  kn  ptftlx  qiade  iip  for  (be  diMAters  of 
Maj;  bat  the  crops  of  early  fruit  were  then  lieariv 
Int,  and  so  past  hope.  Apples  are  better,  though 
manf  localities  complain.  The  jrrass-lands'  ba^c 
greatly  improved.  Ha^-cutUng  has  comaoenced; 
ttdtfufty  fields  wiU  yield  a  |^d  return,  in  con- 
•fseocs  of  the  abtnidaDt  rain ;  hot  the  crop  his 
ftte  be  Inhered.  All  spritig'  oom  has  revnred, 
flid  we  may  have  a  &ir  gathering  of  it  ^his  year. ; 
bst  tbs  sudden  change  from  almost  winter  to 
■Boer  heat  has  not  suited  the  wheat,  which  has 
Ws  forced  up  without  sufficient  tiHering^  and, 
xneraHy,  reports  ere  agniust  this  important  crop. 
In  France  and  Belgium  the  same  prospects  are 
CBlertabed  atf  r^ards  wheat;  but  there  are  no 
coapliiots  from  Germany  or  Russia.  There  are, 
however,  very  poor  accounts  of  the  winter-sown 
•beat  from  America,  and  a  large  reduction  from 
tbearenge  produce  is  expected,  the  cbangeftdness 
tl  the  eeasou  and  the  absence  of  labour  having 
beeawrerely  fdlt  alike  in  the  North,  South,  and 
Wert. 

Is  tfas  midvt  of  all  this,  our  deficiency  of  last 
ynriiai  begun  to  tdl;  and  now  that  war  on  a 
jjf^wtic  scale  has  commenced  in  Germany  and 
MOita,  our  markets,  which  were  dull  and  doubt- 
Hsfi  to  almost  the  closo  of  the  uionth,  have  be«- 
MBis  luddenly  loused  b^  the  position  of  England 
is  rcKtrd  to  fii^e  supphesi  London,  which  per- 
bpf  vst  iMi  ^ci^Dle  than  9ny  other  loctLiity, 
ki  ncently  noted  a.  rise  of  7s.  to  88.  pa*  qr«, 
te((hthe  atwragtSj  which  only  describe  a  business 
Me;  have  scarcely  varied.  Fanaers  in  many 
pitteshare  odm|;detel)|^  changed  their  tone. 

Oarsmicipatlons,  whic^  for  sometime  had  all 
^  tbis  way,  and  bad  been  repeatedly  avowed, 
*ers  doubted  or  taken  as  the  dictation  of  specu- 
htoiij'  and  those  who  believed  ia  our  integrity, 
^Km|^  Bceepthig  our  good  wishes,  only  shook 
tbdr  heads,  Fscts  are  ^ubbotn  things.  Our 
applies  of  home-grown  oats,  barley,  beans,  and 
piM  bare  become  woefully  short,  in  consequence 
0f  sihiuslion ;  and  though  1864  did  much  to 
npply  tte  defideilcy  of  1865.  our  deUveriee,  being 
61,000  ars.  short  this  mtoflth,  as  eompared  with 
hit,  tcSftts  the  wheat-stacks  are  di8ap])earing  and 
^  omen  getting  empty  of  that  graia  which  is 
tbttraei^B  chief  stay.  We  have,  moreover,  yet 
^M  the  consequences  of  the  attack  Of  about  one 
Wkfot  a  million  of  ^ttfo  by  the  murrahi ;  and 
»e  filrest  countries  of  Europe  have  also  to  e^tpe- 
noesthe  des<^onof  war.  We,  therefore,  yet 
*>fteia  higher  range  of  prices  s  and  what  if  the 
WNt  be  unpropitious  as  regards  the  weathor  l 

tW  following  priees  wore  recently  ouoted  at  the 
temd  i^ikces  named :  The  best  red  wheat  at  Paris 
*1^.6i,  white  to  5,4s.  per  qr.,  red.  at  Antwerp 
^•t'4lambiirihi»0avatStettiu45s.>iQ  Hdstein 


46s.,  in  Pomerania  46s.,  at  Cologne  45s.  Dantzb 
has  had  orders  for  fine  new  highmixad  wheat  at 
608.  ^  qr.,  cost  and  freight,  whidi  could  not  be 
executed.  At  Genoa  priiees  hdve  risen  rapidly, 
and  the  Italian  demend  has  been  sharply  felt  at 
Marseilles,  and  Odessa,  causing  a  rise  at  both 
places  of  2s.  to  38.  per  qr.  In  short,  no  quota- 
tk>Ds  are  reliable  in  the  pment  estdlement  i  hut  we 
beg' to  say  that^  before  Mw  York  kn«fw  anydiing 
of  the  change,  spring  ried  wheat  was  there  quoted 
53s,.  and  amber  Mit^higan  64s.  per  qr.,  there  being 
no  red  winter. 

The  first  Monday  ia  Mark  Lane  oommenced  on 
the  back  of  a  small  supply  of  home^growu  wheat : 
but  the  fbreigtt  arHval  was  the  largest  this  year, 
beiug  nearly  30,000  qrs.,  about  half  being  from 
Dantzic.  The  morning's  show  from  Kent  and 
Essex  was  scanty,  and  the  rain  of  the  pievious 
week  had  deteriorated  the  eonditioo  of  several 
samples.  Still,  there  was  no  giving  way  in  price, 
countrv  markets  being  relatively  dearer.  It  oeing 
generally  believed  thiat  the  proposed  Congress 
would  lead  to  no  result,  there  was  more  firmness 
in  the  foreign  trade,  and  large  sales  were  made  for 
foture  ddivery.  Carn^oes  lifioat,  of  ^ood  quality^ 
went  off  well  at  the  previous  rates.  Reports  of  the 
country  markets  varied.  Some  stUl  were  dul),  but 
mors  were  Is.  per  qr.-  dearer.  Among  these  were 
BestoDi  Newoastle^m-Tyne,  MaoehMler,  Leeds, 
atid  Wolverhampton.  Others  were  up  Is.  to  Ss. 
per  qr.,  as  Bristol,  'Buij  6t^  BdmundA,  Birming- 
ham, and  Gloucester.  Ipswich  and  some  other 
towns  were  foUv  2a.  per  qr.  dearer.  Liverpool 
noted  a  rise  for  the  week  of  2d*  to  3d»  per  eeotal. 
Gtasgow  and  Ediliburgfa,  as  well  as  ^erdeen  and 
other  places  iii  Seotlaml,  Harare  Is.  per  qr.  higher. 
With  short  supplies  at  the  Irieh,  markets,  home 
produce  was  held  at  mere  money,  and  the  pro- 
speet  of  war  in  Germany  hsKdeaed  the  vahie  of 
forMgu  both  at  DnbUn  and  Cork. 

The  second  Monday  hf^  rather  more  Bufi^sh 
wheat  in  the  week's  returns;  but  there  was  a 
diminution  of  10,000  qrs.  In  the  foreign  arrivals. 
With  but  a  moderate  exhibition  of  samples  on  the 
Essex  and  Kentish  stands^  in  somewhat  improved 
condition,  and  Wiethe  toueof  the  eeuntry  mar« 
kets  bevond  that  of  London,  factors  at  first  de- 
manded an  advance  of  28.  per  qr.;  but  it  was 
found  millers  were  in  no  disposition  to  meet  these 
views,  and  Is.  was  etentualiy  accepted,  where  sales 
were  made.  The  weather  having  been  fbrcing, 
there  was  less  disposition  for  business  ia  fofdgn 
than  on  ibe  previous  Friday ;  bat  the  fkct  that 
Austrie  declined  attendance  on  Congre^  made 
foreign  hokkK  unwilhng  to  sell  at  less  than  ls« 
per  qr.  advattoe.  Ciofgoes '  afloat  went  off  readily 
at  this  improvement.  Though  the  weether 
Uiroughoot  the  week  was  highly  favourable,  there 
was  so  HMe  on*  offer  at  the  several  country  mar* 
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kets,  and  confidence  in  the  futnre  was  so  genera], 
that  the  dullest  localities  evinced  unwonted  ac- 
tivity, these  being  Birmingham,  Oakhami  Louth, 
and  Gratnsborough.  Okmoester,  Market  Rasen, 
Market  Harborougb,  Newark,  Riigby»  and  other 
localities  were  ub  Is.  More  were  It.  to  2s.  per 
qr.  dearer,  as  Hull,  Spilsby,  Uppincham»  St.  Ives, 
Melton  Mowbray,  Manchester,  and  Lynn :  while 
Brisio\  Boston*  BD«nie»  SpakJiagi  8tookton-on- 
Tees,  Sheffield*  Rotherbam,  and  Worksop  noted 
an  improvement  of  fully  SU.  i  Ipswich,  SJeaford, 
Rochester,  and  many  other  towns  noting  a  nee  of 
38.  to  38«  per  qr.  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  and  £din- 
borgh  were  severally  dearer  Is.  per  qr.  Naiive 
and  foreign  wheat  at  Dublin  and  Cork  were  mob 
held  at  ls»  per  qr.  more  money« 

The  returns  for  the  third  week  showed  a  litmitod 
supply  of  native  produce,  and  some  decreaaa  in  the 
foreign  arrivals,  though  these  wera  etill  good. 
During  the  morning  there  were  bat  few  liresh 
saitiplee  from  Kent  and  Essexi  With  the  country 
markets  still  taking  the  lead,  and  the  certainty  and 
imminence  of  war  on  the  Continent,  factors  round 
no  difficulty  in  making  ds.  to  3s.  perqr.  tnom 
money.  Toe  Ibreun  trade  had  a  still  more .  buoy- 
ant aapeoti  some  Banat  and  Baltic  wheat  having 
been  sold  at  4e.  per  qr^  advanoe ;  but,  generally, 
the  rise  quoted  was  not  over  3s.  to  3«.  Floating 
cargoes  went  off  weU>  at  9a»  per  qr.  improvement; 
and  the  aspect  of  the  trade  was  more  confident 
than  for  years  past.  The  country  marketa  this 
week  did  not  fail  to  note  the  altered  trade  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  in  many  placea  outwent  London 
factors;  indeed,  there  was  so  much  ojccitement 
that  the  quotations  could  not  be  deemed  certain. 
Two  shillings  to  38.  per  qr.  advance  was  about  the 
lowest  advice  s  3s.  to  4s.  was  more  general ;  and  In 
some  towns  as  mnch  as  6i.  per  qr.  more  was  paid, 
as  at  Stockton-on-Tees.  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday, 
noted  a  rise  of  6d.  per  cental>  and  on  Friday  of  2a. 
more,  Edinburgh  was  only  2s»  per  qr.  higher, 
Glasgow  as.  to  8s.  The  altered  aspect  of  tUogs 
at  Dublin  made  htdders  so  hi^)^  in  their  demands, 
that  scarcely  any  business  could  be  done^ 

The  fourth  Monday  in  Mark  Lane  commenced 
on  a  short  supply  of  BBgltsh  wheat,  and  a  mode- 
rate arrival  of  foreign.  The  morning's  show  firam 
Kent  and  Essex  was  short,  and  salea  were  readily 
t>il^red  at  3s.  to  4«.  per  qr.  advance  on  English 
qualities.  There  was  a  good  attendance  from  the 
country,  and  prices  of  roi^ign  were  very  varkms. 
Russiaa  softs,  which  had  bMn  the  favourites,  be- 
ing more  pleiitifol  by  steamer,  ^e  Hse  on  these 
qualities  was  a  bare  2s»  per  qr. ;  btft  Baltic  quali- 
ties were  saleable  freely  at  an  advance  on  the  pre* 
vious  Monday  of  3s.  to  48.  per  qr. 

The  imports  into  London  m  the  four  weeks 
were  14,554  qra.  Buf^sh  wheat,  B0,645  qrs. 
for^ngn,  against  18,973  qrs.  English,  f8,393  qrs. 
foreigh  in  1865.  The  imports  into  the  kingdom 
for  four  weeks  tb  the  I6tb  June  were  1,946,444 
cwt.  wheats  388,494  ewi.  fbur,  against  2y4S6,605 
ewt.  wheat)  t7f  ,dl6  cwt.  flow  for  tlie  same  period 
ih  l«65.  The  London  atentges  cointnenced  at 
48s.  9d.,  and  dbsed  at  49s.  The  general  averages 
opened  and  closed  at  4rs.  4d. :  ao,  while  the  pist 
BKm^  ehowe  aeareriy  a  ahMO  oif  ^Uknate^  the 


kstten^  days'  business  not  being  in  the  Mtnms 
will  exhibit  a  total  change.  There  have  beea  no 
exports  of  wheat  or  flour  from  London. 

The  flour  trade,  with  prices  almost  stereoty]ped 
for  a  long  period)  baa,  al  the  ctose  of  the  month, 
elhibitea  a  more  ahered  chtirtu^r  than  the  wheat 
market*  Low  eoifntry  sorts  and  Norfolks  had  for 
a  long  period  been  as  dull  as  drags;  butthefdl- 
ing-off  of  American  so^^ies  had  been  gradatlly 
hardening  the  market ;  then  came  a  sudden  rise 
in  France  of  8s«  to  98.  per  sack  on  the  commence- 
ment of  war  in  Germany,  placing  the  Pwis  mar 
ket  relatively  above  our  owli ;  so  that  with  two 
main  aources  of  supply  etqiped,  we  appear  to  be 
completely  thrown  upon  oar  own  resources— a  fact 
so  totally  disbelieved  in,  that  dealers  have  ill  been 
Uken  aback.  Town  millers  on  the  third  Moiiday 
raised  the  top  price  to  60e.  from  46s.,  and  No^ 
folks,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  month 
were  difficult  to  qoit  at  31s»  6d.  per  sack.hareaov 
become  as  difficult  to  procure  under  41s«  per  sack. 
French  have  risen  to  44s.  per  sack,  and  baiteli 
from  the  aoMdl  stock  on  bawd  have  ceased  to  be 
marketable,  except  at  high  retail  quotations- say 
to  32s.  per  barrel.  The  imports  into  London  for 
the  four  weeks  were  63,882  sacks  Boglish,  8,977 
sacks  foreign,  agaanst  57,277  sadLS  BnglUbi  2,395 
sacks  50  bm^  foreign  for  the  aanse  period  lait 
year. 

The  barley  trade  baa  improved  for  all  soru  to 
the  extent  of  2s.  per  qr.  There  being  acontinttons 
small  dfioumd  for  malting  purposea  on  extremely 
limited  supplies,  caused  this  advanoe  on  the  better 
kinds  i  and  though  foreign  arrivals  this  month  ex* 
ceeded  the  last  by  8,000  qrs.,  so  reduced  are  stocks 
in  granary,  and  so  exhausted  are  country  storef, 
that  buyers  have  had  to  pay  30a«  per  qr.  for 
Danubian  sorts,  weighing  cmly  50lb8.  per  boahel. 
Hie  imports  into  London  for  the  month  were 
1,866  qrs.  British,  33,095  qrs.  foreign,  against 
1,551  qrs,  British,  37,777  qrs.  foreign  for  the  aame 
period  in  1865. 

The  malt  trade  has  not  felt  the  general  excite- 
ment, but  has  remaiaed  dttU  at  last  monsh's  nte6< 

The  oat  trade  hafs  been  anUect  to  great  fluctoa- 
tione)  moi^  especially  in  low  Russian  and  medium 
sorts.  For  the  first  fortnight  the  state  of  the 
money  market  and  large  arrivals  cauaed  a  declioe 
of  about  3Sb  per  qr.  $  but  the  latter  half  of  the 
month  notes  a  recovery  to  the  «ame  extent,  m  the 
consequences  of  greater  quiet  in  money  matten 
and  the  commencement  of  war  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
nHinVk  But  all  throngh  the  month  the  best  qaali' 
ties  have  been  steady  ^oq  the  smallBeas  of  amnlt i 
aad  have  perhaps  gained  in  value  to  the  extent  oi 
la.  per  qr.  Russian  oats,  waiting  38lbs^  fioiabec 
at  22a.  per  qr.  The  imports  into  London  for  tb< 
month  wese  1,567  qn.  Bnglieh,  663  qra.  Scotch 
only  70qr8.  Irish,  but  186,196  qrs.  foreign, agaiasi 
2,329  qrs,  Engliski  4,481  qrs.  Scotch,  440  qn 
Irisb^  105,245  ^.  fweign  in  1865.  There  ba\i 
been  14^441  qrs.  sported  thia  OMMitk  from  Loa- 
doft  tb  French  alid  other  ports. 

Beaaa,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  at  whicl 
the^  coemenoedi  hare  gained  ki  valne  la.  oar  qr^ 
there  behur  ao  few  on  hand  either  English  ei 
forelgtK    TlH  importa  into  London  on  lour  waeki 
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im  9^  Mgiitb*  1,999  qrs.  ipmga  in  1$68» 

PiHM  mM  vtry  quiet  for  thnw  w«tli«,  under  the 
MMMd  •!  b«fctta.  foteiith  lubpliet;  but^  ^  Ihd^ 
iidl^fdtllih|t.the  kst  {brtniftht^  and  a  cdntlraet  fbr 
wUte  ln>iier8  waa  piiti  |hore  waa  at  the  dofid  oC  the 
aMtthft  andden  ria^  el  fia^  per  qr&  ia  white  aorta, 
tad  the  ttmMlk  from  adureitf  «rere  fUllt  aa  much 
tear.  The  iteporU  ialQ  Loodon  for  toor  weeka 
wore  700  qra.  fisf  ]m||^  ej849  qnt.  fii)reifi[ti,  againBt 
31F  qra.  fioKliah,  4,458  qr^«  foreign  in  I865w 

Liaiteti,  with  oontinued  ahort  arrif*a)a>  and  al- 
nait  nothitif  in  the  handa  ot  eruahera,  haa  rlaen 
21  la  3a.  (MT  qr.,  and  cakea  ctoaed  ftt  aome  ad- 
naoe^  in  coaaeqoence  of  the  general  demand. 

tbe  eeed  trade  haring  paaaed  ila  aeason  felt 
tie  anmlarj  triaia  aaffieiently  to  prerent  all  apeev- 
V6m;  hntthifthyit  market  ahew^d  a^mptoma  of 
■ore  fiimneaa,  both  in  cloveraeed  atid  canary, 
loiaa  of  the  latter  haying  aold  at  pricea  before  un- 
ittaaiaUet  but  ihia  trade  muat  neceaaar^y  bo 
iMtly  afieeled  by  th»  wtatherv  which  kitely  haa 
M  fnei  mill  the  reporta  in  France  havfe  been 
hgUy  fitvdurable  aa  teapecta  the  rapeaeed  produce 
^Naabn. 

Maiaa  hie  IbUewed  the  advaace  oa  home-grown 
nrai  tad  haa  iccreaaisd  in  value  la»  to  2a.  per  qr* 


Ctm&iKi?  PBIOSd  OF  dRITIBH  GRAIN  AND  ITLOUB 
IK  MABK  LANS. 

wnsHr',  nAeSt and  sMttj  wliilb  ..,', nvw.'..  IBtoao 

tt       »•           »>     <M ^ •••  »  •••  a7  at 

_.  Junblk>  LincolB«  and  Yorkahire,  red i 47  66 

UiBIiKY 80  to  86 GheviJier,  new  89  4A 

QriUihg....^ ....80      38 Di«tiUing 84  80 

MAtgytUiajE,  Noifcdk.  and  Sofiblk,  new 6k)  B7 

Kmnton,  "Ware,  ahd  town-made,  nfew 60  67 

Sown...... ...'. ..68  68 

BIi..v.. „... 1 1 86  fa 

QASBk  iDgUalu  teed  22  tb  27 Potato 26  61 

•wtotfted 22      27 Potato 26  81 

W^lbed^  white  20      24 Fine 26  28 

^Wtto,  black 20      23 Potato 26  28 

Ms4A  Ifittagaa  ...5      46 ^ Tick* 48  46 

^^                  ^      46 Pieeon 46  62 

44  Maple  40  to  44  Grey,  tMw67  89 


__ ::l 

PKAB,Wtii»»,boUera..8a 
KoSScai 


tS 


fU)UB^  per  eaok  of  asaibs^  Town,  HonseholdA. 47 

'""^^,oiiehtore40td«  h         42 

and  Snifelk,  on  ekoire 89 

FORSIGN  GRAIN. 

BUUlBttperiQiptrter. 

Daatiie,  mixed  ......68  to  60 old.  extra  62to66 

.64      eo extra.....  60  62 

.'66      60 fine tK)  62 

,r«d 62      66 Whit^.....  66  «0 

Pjinera.,  ^feckVerg.,  and  Uckemnrk.  ...red  Old...  63  68' 

Ra-ftian,  hard,  47  to  5 1 ...  St.  Pct^rfshnrg  and  Riga  49  62 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red 49  60 

French,  none Rhine  and  Belfi^inni M  60 

American,  white  00,  red  winter  51to60,  spring  84  66 

"^Y,  grinding  29  to  31  ....tUBtilling  and  xHaltiMr  87  4l 

Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  21  to  28 feea  19  26 

iiteh  and  8  wedish,  feed  21  to  2iv , . .  Stralsnnd. . .  21  26 

Bittsian,  R%a  21  to  24... Arch.  21  to  28...  J»'Bbiirgr  28  27 

jABfi»,  Spring,  per  qr. ,  small  38  42...  large  ...  46  60 

Bm'S,  Fhealandand  Holstcin 38  43 

KSmgibcrg 4i  to 41  ..Eijyptiah,  noneOO  i)6 

WS.ffiSding  and  maple.. .30      13...  fine  boilers 88  42 

5J»lA5  COIn.  whiM! 32      34    voUow 80  82 

nXJUB,  per  sack.  lVench..41      l-i  ..Spanish,  to.  sack  41  46 

American,  per  brl 26      2S.  extra  and  d'bl^.  80  32 
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^  WH»Af. 

1^...  46,7881 ...  68    9 
Ip...  16,48^ ...«  11 


BAkLBT. 
QM.        B.  d. 

968|  ...  33    8 
1,2301 ...  82    4 

""":::gH 

..t  86   « 


OATfi. 


Tom  iflB  tABT  i^ti 


AVERAGES 


liay     12)  I 
M'     19»  1986  . 
yS^     2Sl898  . 

vTuiM      9^  1M6  *. 

if«na    .9.  I860  .....u 
June     16|  1866  ....v., 
Aggregate  Average 
Av^t«ge4>la6ty%ar  . 


WhoAt. 

T'T 

B,    d. 

4k     9 
46     1 

36      4 

86      2 

47      4 

86      6 

47      6 

96      4 

4f     1 

86      0 

iiS 

36      0 
3R      0 

41      1 

27       - 

OatH. 

8.  d. 

124  10 

26  2 

e6  4 

26  U 

26  8 

25  » 
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LONBON,  Monday,  J9iie  2^.— During  the  past 
wteek  there  hti  been  m9n  inoniry  ft>r  Clolr^sMd)  both 
mA  md  wUtfc.  ¥h«  former  Aa§  found  bnyen  &t  lis.  to 
86.  mbit  than  couH  bfc  obi^ed  a  fbrtmght  since ;  and 
the  htter,  with  ettiall  ibocks,  ii  held  fbr  49.  td  68.  ad. 
Yonce.  CuTiiER  and  Bajuieb»  Seed-fiMtors. 

BRITISH  8BBDB. 

MusTian,  per  bnsh.ywhite |B.tol28. 

OiJrA«T,perqr ; 168.    62e. 

Ci.«t«t8iBt>^red i......; » 606.    008. 

OoBiAirnBB,  per  cwt-k 00b..   00b. 

Tajibb,  winter,  new>  per  btuhel Ob.  Od.    08.  Od. 

TBBfOIt. OOb.    00b. 

RttaiiABB,  per  qr. ..; > ^.    bOe.    OCte. 

LiVBtBD,  per  qr.)  sowing  OOb.  to  OOb.i  croBhin^    60s.    Ms, 

IU>BBBin,  per  qr 768.    80». 

liiHuin  Caxsb,  per  ton £9  10*.  to  £10  10b. 

Rayb  CAxa,perton , £6  108.  to  £6  Ob. 

^OtlEiGN  SEEDS. 

Od^iJLirbiB,  per  ijwt lls-tofOs, 

eLOTSBfeBSS>,red46B.  «b666.,Whit6 ;    908.    80b. 

.    TxBFOtL t    IBs.    238. 

RTlsatABB,  per  qr 288.    26a. 

HkitMBBO,  Bniul  ^B.  per  qr.,  Dutch Mb.   408. 

liursaan,  joer  qr.^  Baltic  68b.  to  60B^.3ombiur    68s.    OOb. 

LiiTBEEn  Cakes, porton £6  10b.  to£ll  Ob« 

Ra^i  Oax6,  per  ton £6  08.  to  £6  Ob. 

HOP  MARKBTB. 

BOROUGH,  MoJfDiY,  June  25.— Our  market  continues 
exceedingly  llhn  at  former  quotations,  bnt  the  demand  has  been 
of  a  nfore  moderate  chfthictef.  BAports  ftvrn  the  plalit8tions 
are  Tery  conflicting ;  in  some  districts  a  little  impromnent  is 
visible  $  bat)  omtm  whe^  the  condition  is  amok  tfae  same  as 
last  week,  and  it  is  still  the  general  opiaioB  that  the  crop  will 
prove  li^ht.  Continental  accounta  indicate  but  littie  change. 
In  Beigiiun  and  Bohemia  blight  is  steadily  progreBsing,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  greater  portion  of  Bavaria ;  out  in 
Alsace  and  the  )fVehch  districts  a  oeddM  imptovemient  h  ob- 
serreiUe.  Ntw  York  advice  to  the  18th  iii8t.  rfepott  the  mar- 
ket as  ten  quiet,  the  arrivals  of  !brei|^  hope  ke^in^^  the 
trftde  subpfied^  the  prospects  of  the  growmgcrop  are  imikvoor- 
able.  Gold,  after  a  oartial  decline,  has  again  advanced  to  a 
point  hi^fer  than  before,  hating  now  touched  144,  which  ^ill 
necesBanly  affect  ttports  flrom  this  fiiflfe. 

Mid  and  Baft  Ktoi...     105s. >  \Mh.,  Ihh, 

WfeaWofKent 

^mhflons  h  Conntry 

Sussex     ... 

Bavarians       

Belgians         

Yearling^       

WORCESTER  HOP  MABKET 
market  is  mo8t  scantily  Biipplifld  wi 
1865'i  sen  at  the  advance  of  Ss.  to  I 
tertabliBhed  in  the  earit  part  of  thfe  week)  on  out  last  Satnr- 
day's  currency.  No  md  oldfi  offering.  Our  planters  report 
thai  the  bine  has  made  but  little  progress  in  growth  during  the 
week ;  aise  that  there  was  frash  ny  and  dtoosft  ia  qualitaty  on 
Wedoesdav  and  Thunday>  W«  eonsider  un  gra«iiw  crop  to 
be  in  a  T«ry  precariotB  state,  but  wen  it  free  from  blight  we 
cannot  seik,  with  iavourAbte  weather,  that  this  c6h  be  more 
Ihrih  about  half  «n  average  yidd,  tbt  bhie  bei%  generally  k) 
veiy  ihort  and  teitf y. 


100s.,  UOb,,  \40^ 
1008.,  125s.,  1608. 
908.,  110s.,  l40s. 
1809.,  H7s.,  1708. 
100s.,  112s.,  Uhs, 
110s.,  130s. 
(Satiirdav  iast>.«>i-Thi8 
all  eiatoes ; 
per  cvvt.  ^u'hich  was 
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POTATO  MARKETS. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE. 
LONDON,  MoiiDAT,  Jane  25.— During  the  past  week  the 
urriTtls  both  ouastwiae  and  by  rail  hare  been  rery  amall,  bat 
the  trade  now  being  well  mipplied  with  new  potatoes,  very  few 
did  ones  are  reqoired.  As  the  crop  of  18o5  is  now  nearly 
finished  this  will  be  onr  last  report  for  tiie  season. 

Yorkshire  Flakes    ...     ...    per  ton  120s.  to  liOs. 

„       Regents 909.  to  llOs. 

„       Rocks     70s.  to    75s. 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  Regente      90s.  to  llOs.     . 

Scotch  Flakes         120s.  to  130s. 

Perth,  Forfer,  and  Fife  Regents    ...    SOi.  to    90b. 
Do.       Do.       Rocks i    OOs.  to    708. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELD8. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Jane  25.— These  markets  are  feirly 
supplied  with  Potatoes :  chiefly  new  produce.  The  trade, 
on  the  whole,  is  steady,  at  our  quotations.  The  imports  into 
London  last  week  consisted  of  16,240  baskets  from  Rotterdam, 
]  ,833  Dunkirk,  28  Boulogne,  139  Antwerp,  94  boxes  Valencia, 
746  Lisbon,  8%.,  and  12  tons,  70  barrels,  160  baskets  from  St. 
Halo. 

Regents     old    80s.  to  120b.  per  ton. 

Flies         „     1608.  to  1808.     „ 

Rocks  „      608.  to    90s.     „ 

Spanish     new   lis.  to  16s.  per  cwt. 

Scilly  „     lis.  to  14«.      „ 

Jersey  „     Us.  to  ISs.       „ 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.— Bamislet,  (Satur- 
day  last) :  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  dealers  at  market, 
and  a  large  wholesale  business  was  transacted.  Prince  Regents 
10s.  to  lis.,  flukes  98.  to  lOs.,  and  rock  potatoes  7s.  6d.  to  Ss. 
6d.  per  load.  New  potatoes  were  rather  dearer  than  on  Wed- 
nesoay,  and  sold  at  vs.  6d.  per  hamper ;  kidneys  3d.  and  round 
IkL  per  lb.  retail.  Doiccasteb,  (Satiudav  last) :  The  show  of 
old  potatoes  at  the  market  was  very  small,  which  oonsiderablT 
enhanced  prices.  Rocks  made  8s.  to  Ss.  6d.,  Regents  lis.  6d. 
to  12s.  6d.  per  load  of  18  stones.  Mahcrxsteb,  (Saturday 
last) :  Potatoes  8s.  to  138.,  New  ditto  32b.  to  368.  per  252  lbs. 
ToBK,  (Saturdav  last) :  The  supply  of  potatoes  was  limited. 
Round  ones  fetched  lis.  to  12s.  per  tub  of  280  lbs., and  from 
lOd.  to  Is.  per  peck  retail.  New  potatoes  48.  per  score  of  21  lbs. 

ENGLISH   BUTTER   MARKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  June  25.— We  note  a  steady  trade  at 
firm  prices. 

Dorset,  fine 118s.  to  125s.  per  cwt. 

„        middling    100s.  to  llOs.        „ 

Derom 112s.toll4B.        „ 

Fresh  lis.  to   14e.  per  docen  lbs. 

CORK  BUTTER  EXCHANGE,  (Saturday  hwtJh-The 
supplies  in  our  market,  about  1,600  firkins  daily.  The  de- 
mand is  fiur,  and  prices  continue  steady.  Since  Monday 
seconds  rose  from  Ills,  to  112s.,  thirds  fell  from  103s.  to 
lOls.,  fourths  rose  from  968.  to  98s.,  and  fifths  from  76s.  to 
78s.  About  820  mild-cured  firkins  arriyed  during  the  week. 
It  quotes  to-day  from  1138.  to  1168.  The  weather  continues 
very  feyourable  for  the  make  of  butter. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  CHEESE  MARKET  was 
moderately  supplied,  about  40  tons  being  pitched,  lliis  met 
a  ready  sale,  best  qualities  obtaining  66s.  to  678.,  and  seconds 
608.  to  628.  per  cwt.    A  clearance  was  speedily  obtained. 

GLASGOW,  (Wednesday  last.)— A  liberal  supply  of 
Cheese,  which  met  a  fair  demand,  at  fiill  prices.  About 
twenty-four  tons  passed  the  weiffh-house  scales.  We  continue 
finrmer  quotations,  but  two  or  three  prime  lots  of  new  Cheddar 
brought  from  67s.  to  698.  per  cwt. ;  Dnnlop,  old,  68s.  to  74e., 
ditto  new  608.  to  62s :  Chedder-made,  old,  708.  to  76s.,  ditto 
new,  646.  to  668. ;  Skim-milk,  26s.  to  28s. 

NEWGATE  AND  LEADENHALL  POULTRY  MAEU 
KETS.— Goslings  58.  to  78.  6d.,  ducklings  28.  6d.  to  4a.,  tame 
rabbits  Is.  3d.  to  2s.,  pigeons  6d.  to  lOd.  each ;  Surrey  fowls 
10s.  to  14a.,  ditto  chickens  68.  to  10s.,  barn-door  fowls  4s.  to 
8s.,  per  eouple.  Enf^ish  eggs  7s.  6d.  to  8s.,  French  6s.  to 
7s. per  100;  fresh  batter  Is.  to U. 2d.  per  lb. 


ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 
CITY,  Monday,  June  25.— There  is  Terr  little  basinets 
doing  in  any  kind  of  wool  for  home  use ;  whilst  the  demand 
for  export  to  the  continent  is  limited.  In  prices,  however,  no 
aetnaldedine  has  taken  place.  The  Colonial  Wool  Sales  hare 
been  broui^t  to  a  dose.  Buyers  from  France  purebtsed 
about  75,000  bales  during  their  progress. 

CuaaxsY  Pbiobb  ov  Bvalibx  wool.  a.  d.    a.  d. 

FLBBcat— Southdown  hoggets per  lb.     1    4itol   6^ 

Half-bred  ditto „       16       17 

Kent  fleeoea „       17      18 

Southdown  ewea  and  wethera    »,       14       10 
Leiceater  ditto  „       16       17 

SoBTf— Clothing „       14       1   8i 

Combin« „       1    S|     1   »J 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET,  (Thursday  Ust)— Th« 
lapse  of  another  week  has  revealed  no  manner  of  improvemeot 
in  the  English  wool  trade.  No  new  demand  has  ^mmg  qd, 
and  transactions  have  been  consequently  confined  to  the  smsll 
purchases  of  spinners  who  have  exhausted  their  stock,  and  re- 
quire to  keep  some  portion  of  their  machiaeiy  at  work.  The 
influence  of  this  long-protracted  time  of  quiet,  while  the  rates 
of  money  make  it  so  important  to  be  turning  over  stock,  U 
very  disastrous  to  prices.  The  value  of  wool  is  lowering  ever}' 
day,  and  staplers  who  have  sold  to-day  have  accepted  prices 
from  Id.  to  Sd.  below  even  last  week's  rates.  It  is  true  there 
are  staplers  who  will  not  yield  in  this  way,  and  who  are  deter- 
mined to  hold  on  till  things  take  a  turn.  Comparatively  little 
of  the  new  dip  has  ;f et  come  to  market.  Fanners  are  as  yet 
loth  to  part  with  their  stocks  at  the  ruling  rates,  and  will  not 
believe  in  the  full  depression  till  their  reqwctive  local  f»m, 
now  soon  to  be  hdd,  shall  reveal  the  unwelcome  truth.  It  is 
worthy  of  iptice  that  cokmial  wool  does  not  seem  to  share  at 
all  in  the  depression  of  our  markiet.  The  opening  rates  have 
been  firmly  mawtamed  throughout  at  the  London  wool  sale^, 
and  last  night  there  was  even  an  improvement  manifest 

EPSOM  WOOL  FAIR.— The  annual  wool  fiiif  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  Surrev  Agricultural  Association  was  held  at  the 
King's  Head  Hotel,  Epsom,  on  Wednesdav.  The  un&voar- 
able  state  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  had  a  telling  effect 
upon  trade,  the  consequence  being  a  veiy  short  supply  of  wool 
and  literally  no  business  doing.  At  three  o'clock  oetween  30 
and  40  sentlemen  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner.  Mr.  Psfe 
presided,  S.  Pu^en,  Esq.,  being  in  the  vioe^chair.  Ample 
justice  having  been  done  to  the  gpood  things  provided  by  the 
worthy  host,  and  the  cloth  having  oeen  removed,  business  was 
then  proceeded  with,  and  Mr.  B^ett  offered  his  teg  and  ewe 
fleeces  for  Is.  6d.  ner  lb.  Mr.  Hatch  ofliered  his  228  Down 
fleeces  at  Is.  6d.  Mr.  Ordg,  who  had  a  fine  sample  of  Down 
wool,  offiered  it  at  Is.  7d.  and  Is.  6d.  Mr.  Overton  offered 
150  Down  fleeces  at  Is.  6d.  Mr.  Freeland  offered  his  Down 
teg  fleeces  at  Is.  6d. ;  and  Mr.  Amett  offered  237  teg  and  20 
ewe  fleeces  at  Is.  5d.  No  buyer  could  be  found  at  these  prices, 
and  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Page)  then  offered  his  wool  at  is.  6d. 
for  the  half-breds,  and  Is.  4^.  for  the  lambs.  Mr.  Rar»ford 
offisred  Is.  5d.  for  the  half-breds,  and  Is.  3d.  for  the  hunbs. 
Mr.  Page  said  he  would  take  Is.  5d.  all  round.  Mr.  Ranford 
agreed  to  this  price,  and  bought  the  lot.  The  Chairman  then 
proposed  the  health  of  the  buyers,  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Ranford,  who  was  the  only  buver  that  day.  The  toast 
was  heartily  drunk ;  and  Mr.  Rtmford  having  suitably  returned 
thanks,  several  attempts  were  made  to  effect  sales,  but  with- 
out success,  and  the  lair  closed,  only  one  lot  of  wool  having 
changed  hands. 

LEEDS  (EN6U8H  AifD  Foreign)  WOOL  MAMETS, 
(Friday  last.) — ^The  high  rate  of  discount  and  diminished  de- 
mand for  goods  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  Enc^ish  wool,  snd 
so  louff  as  these  causes  opoate,  buyers  purchase  only  what 
they  absolutely  need.  There  has  been  a  ndl  on  some  sorts  of 
20  to  25  per  cent,  since  the  early  part  of  last  month.  Tbere 
is  no  change  to  report  either  in  price  or  demand  for  colonisl 
and  other  clothing  wools. 

GLASGOW  WOOL  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— There 
is  almost  no  change  to  report  in  the  aspect  of  our  wool  market 
here.  Spinners  are  beginning  to  make  inqniries  as  to  prices, 
and  to  look  at  stocks,  but  litUe  actual  business  has  resulted. 
There  will  not  probably  be  much  improvement  in  the  tone  ot 
the  market  unm  we  have  some  reduction  in  the  Bank  rate  of 
discount.— i^.  McLeod,  _ 
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PLATE  III. 
PRIZE    FIGS, 

THS   PROPSRTY  OF  TBI    BABL  OF  BADNOR,  OF  COLEflHILL|  HIGHWORTH. 


TW  "Coleildll   PigB  "  MsaoMd  Uiat  title  on 

Int  tansferred   to  Coleshill   io    1840.     The 

ra  MB   originally    introduced    by    the   late 

Ml  I  Moore,  of  Coftoa  Uall,  WorcMtersbire, 

vfenfl  many  inrises  vith  them  at  the  meetiDga 

tfik  Worcestershire   Af^riooHoral   Association, 

iAtaflie  years  1814-1821.    A  painting  of  one 

</ them,  by  Wearer,  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1806,  is 

ffi  t^  possession  of   Mr.  Moore,  of  ColeshiU, 

ipatothe  Earl  of  Radnor. 

Soce  1S40  they  have  taken  a  great  number  of 

Fott  and  medala  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 

Afncdtoral  Society  and  Smithfield  Club;  and  at 

C^nttass  last  the  thiee  here  represented  carried 

<^tlM  highest  honours  of  the  riiow,  as  <'  the  best 

pn  la  any  of  the  dasaea".    At  local  shows  Uiey 

W«  been  almost  mnuriably  winners. 


The  breed  ia  now  distributed  pretty  generally 
throughout  this  country^  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  United  States. 

The  following  brief  description  of  these  pigs  is 
taken  from  Morton's  Encyclopedia  :^*' The  Coles- 
hill  breed  possess  all  the  requisite  qualities  for 
attaining  the  most ,  pro6tabIe  maturity  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  they  are  of  sufficient  sioe  and  ex- 
panding growth  and  proportions  as  to  equal  any  in 
their  adaptation  for  bacon  pigs.  Their  colour  is 
white ;  their  hair  rather  stronfj^,  and  thinly  set : 
bone  fine  in  proportion  to  their  size ;  bead  small 
and  pleasing ;  general  form  very  good,  being  square 
and  compact ;  their  fattening  qualitiea  almost  un« 
equalled."  It  is  satisfactory  to  add,  that  Mr.  Moore 
considers  the  pigs  to  be  "admirably  drawn." 


PLATE   IV. 
REPULSE;    a  Thorouoh-brio  Filly. 

THB     PROPERTY     OF    THE     MAROUIS    OF     HASTINGS. 


.^5^  hied  by  Losrd  Derby  in  I8d3,  is  by 
ry^  ovt  of  Sortie,  by  Meuxuime,  her  dam 
^^^tde,  bv  Touchstone— Gttsnee,  by  Pantaloon. 
Stockwell.  bred  by  Mr.  Thellusson  in  1849,  i«  by 
^  hxan  oat  of  PoeahoAtas,  by  Glencoe.  A  good 
2^;W  himself,  and  a  winner  of  the  Su  Mffsr, 
r^^,  >■  by  in  the  most  succeasfnl  stallion  of 
••wtt  toes,  if  not  at  any  era  in  the  history  of 
« tnWl  He  i^  now  the  sire  of  two  Derby  win- 
*«»Bliii  Athol  and  Lord  Lyon;  of  one  Oaks 
^t  Hegalia;  of  four  St.  Leger  winners,  St. 
2f>^Cstter  Oo,  The  Marquis,  and  Blair  Athol; 
^  Two  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes  winners.  The 
£^«Bd  Lord  Lyon;  and  of  two  Thousand 
^^SWces  winners,  Lady  Angnsta  and  Re^ 


pulse ;  as  well  as  of  Asteroid.  Thunderbolt,  Audrey, 
Lady  Ripon,  The  Duke,  Baragah,  ArgonauCy 
Breadalbane,  Rustic,  Achievement,  and  many  other 
winners.  During  this  season  his  stock  have  not 
only  won  the  Two  Thousand  and  Thousand 
Guineas  Stakes,  but  also  finished  first,  second,  and 
third  for  the  Derby-a  performance,  we  beUeve, 
altogether  unprecedented.  Mr.  Nailor  gave  4,500 
guineas  for  Stockwdl  at  the  late  Lord  Londes- 
borongh's  sale,  and  the  chesnut  is  still  at  Hooton. 
Sortie,  bred  by  Lord  Derby  in  1851,  was  a  very 
good  performer  at  two  years  old,  and  once  beat 
Andover,  but  she  did  little  or  nothing  in  her  next 
season,  and  threw  her  first  foal  in  1856*.  This  waa 
Birdbolt  by  Chanticleer,  followed  by  Stockade  by 
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Stockwell  in  1857;  Garrison  (dead),  by  the  Flying 
Dutchman,  in  1858;  Citadel,  by  Stockwell,  in 
1859;  Reconnaissance,  by  Stockwell,  in  1S60; 
Forager,  by  Stockwell,  in  1861 ;  Out-and-Outer, 
by  Stockwell,  in  1862;  Repulse,  by  Stockwell, 
in  1863 ;  a  colt,  by  Kinf?  of  Trumps,  in  1864;  and 
another  colt,  by  King  of  Trumps,  in  1865.  Sortie 
is  still  in  Lord  Derby's  stud. 

Repulse  is  a  bay  mare,  standing  a  good  sixteen 
hands  high.  She  has  a  neat  blood-hke  head, 
a  light  straightish  neck,  with  really  beautiful 
shoulders,  great  depth  of  girth,  and  good  barrel 
and  loins.  She  rises  rather  high  on  the  rump,  and 
drooping  towards  the  tail,  has  quirtcrp,  if  not  wide. 


well  let  down.  Standing  stnught  on  her  hind*legi 
she  has  very  good  thighs  and  hocks,  and  as  eei 
viceable  arms  and  knees,  with  plenty  of  bone,  an 
is,  in  fact,  all  over  a  great  fine  mare.  When  « 
saw  her  sold  at  Doncaster  she  struck  us  as  bein 
a  particularly  promising  filly ;  but  she  came  oi 
for  the  Thousand  Guineas,  which  she  won,  aftt 
evidently  having  wintered  badly,  looking  light  an 
hurried,  and  with  a  coat  as  long  as  a  donkey's. 

Repulse  was  knocked  down  at  the  Doncssb 
sale  just  referred  to  for  410  guineas,  the  purchase 
being  Mr.  Jackson ;  but  the  filly  was  subseqneotl 
sold  to  Lord  Hastings  for  2,000  guineas,  wit 
*'  contingencies." 


THE    IMPURITIES    OF    OUR    DRAINAGE    WATERS. 


BT    CT7TBBXST    W.    JQHNSOV,    F.B.S. 


The  foreign  sabstanoet  contnned  in  the  mi&t  which 
desceodft  in  rain  upon  aad  dnint  firam  oor  imIb^  have 
htudly  been  regarded  with  the  attentioa  that  the  ^nestioa 
deserves.  In  (act,  it  ie  on^  in  very  modem  days  that  it 
has  been  generally  undorttood  that  in  the  eternal  oirele, 
which  water  follows  firom  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth, 
and  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  ocean  again 
rising  in  rapour  into  the  atmo^here,  vaat  amoonta  of 
solid  substances  are  carried  by  that  water  into  the  ocean, 
either  in  chemical  combination  or  in  mechanical  sus- 
pension. 

Onr  fore&thers  supposed  that  nun  was  pure  water,  and 
^bxt  it  did  nothing  to  support  the  farmer's  crops,  but  by 
famishing  them  with  the  necessary  noisture.  The  mo- 
dem discovery  thut  rain  and  snow-water  contain  anunonia, 
nitric  acid,  and  in  still  smaller  proportions  other  sub- 
stances, naturally  afforded  an  adoitional  reason  for  the 
beneficial  effect  of  our  golden  showers.  The  amount  of 
organic,  earthy,  and  saline  matters  removed  from  the  soil 
by  that  rain  water,  as  it  drains  into  our  streams,  and 
thence  into  the  sea,  was  a  much  earlier  regarded  fact.  It 
has  been,  however,  only  in  very  recent  periods  that  any 
serious  efforts  have  been  made  to  arrest  those  imure 
waters,  and  render  them  serviceable  in  irrigation.  It  is 
an  inquiry  yet  proceeding,  and  one  whose  results  will,  we 
are  assured,  become  of  far  more  fslueto  the  agricidtorist 
than  at  present. 

Professor  Way,  some  time  since,  analyzed  the  rain- 
water falling  at  Rothsmstcd,  in  HertfSordabire,  some 
twenty  miles  from  London,  and  also  specimens  of  the 
waters  from  the  land-drains  on  the  farm  of  the  late  ^Mr. 
Paine  at  Famham,  in  Surrey  {Jour,  J2cy.  Jp.  8oe.,  foL 
xvii.  pp.  133-143).  Jn  an  imperial  gidlon  of  the  land- 
water,  he  found  in  two  specuneiis  the  following  substances 
(the  wnght  being  given  m  grains) : — 

I.  II. 

Silica 0.»5  0.46 

Photphorio  add   trace  0.12 

Salphnric  acid 1.65  6.15 

Chlorine 0.70  1.10 

Lime 4.85  7.19 

Magnesia 0.68  2.8S 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina 0.40  0.06 

Potash trace  trace 

Soda 1.0  2.17 

Then  as  to  the  solnble  organic  matter,  ammonia,  and 
^itpe  acid  found  in    Jand-drainage    waters,    in    seven 


diflBreat  specimens,  from  the  lands  of  Mr.  Psine,  tlifl 
vers  obtained  (grains  in  imperial  gallon) :— 

^^^^r^""  Nitric  acid.       AmmoDia. 

1 7.00  7.17  0.018 

2 7.40  14.74  0.018 

3 12.60  12.72  0.018 

4 5.60  1.95  0.013 

6 5.70  8.43  0.018 

6 6.80  8.03  OmS 

7 7.40  11.45  0,006 

The  MUBonia  and  nitric  acid  contained  in  the  nin  wall 
which  supplies  this  draiDage  water  raries  ooBMdenblT  i 
diftreat  months.  la  that  flOling  at  Rothamited,  k 
found  (grains)  in  an  imperial  gaUon  in— 

Ammonia.  Acid. 

January 0.092  0.017 

February  0.104  0.043 

March 0.086  0.021 

April 0.123  0.035 

Miy  0.080  0.035 

June 0.185  0.080 

July  0.061  0.017 

August 0.080  0.060 

September 0.095  0.021 

October 0.061  0.036 

November 0.054  0.018 

December 0.067  0.017 

Several  of  the  waters  flowing  from  some  drsini 
Adds  differently  manured  were  famished  to  the  J 
fessor  by  Mr.  Ackland.  These,  observes  Mr.  w 
contained: — 

No.  1.  Poor  day  tillage  Add.  Drained,  aoOTt 
years  since.  Sunmier  bdfore  this,  young  grm  cm 
with  dung ;  £Ulowed  for  turnips ;  present  crop  noir 
ground  manured  with  dung  and  li  cwt.  of  superphoapM 
also  with  guano  and  wood  ashes ;  drained  with  two-d 
pipes,  about  three  feet  deep ;  water  ooatinuallT  tvM 
for  last  three  weeks.  Thu  sample  eontained  in  tl»  I 
perial  gallon,  in  grains  i 

Nitric  add *-78 

Ammonia 0.003 

No.  2.  Poor  clav  tillage  fidd.    No  manwe  Ii«t  ri 
wheat  about  7  bushels  per  acre  this  year,  being  vcryiH 
naked  ftdlow;  drained  with  two-inch  pipes,  three  i 
deep;  continually  running  tor  last  three  weeks, 
sample  contained : 
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NilricMid. «.W>.    It,..   „  ^» 


r      No.  8.  Shelving  pastore  (clay).    No  manure;    not 
'  ntod;  dniBtdlMtywir  with  two>indi  pipes  tliroe  feet 
^;  0oiitiiM%  numing  ever  littce  t 

NiWe  add O.C28)^  «  Oui^-li 

Annoiua 0.012  )  *"******•  •**^- 

I    Xo.  1  Ckj  water  meadow.    Well  watered  every  day 
'  ritli  taih  from  a  dweUiog-lionie : 

Nitmaoid..,        ...        .«        ...    O.X* 
0.013 


Xo.  5.  Future  madj  aoU.  No  mitiiire ;  drained  witli 
tir!waA.p!pi  foor  (iset  dnp  hat  year;  witer  not 
i^fcinniiig: 

Kifnoaoid 0.485  per  gall. 

Aarmonia titoe. 

Bit  ikt  impoveriahing  action  of  water  upon  the  aoil  ia 

U  eQefioed  to  the  organic  and  mineral  matters  removed 
ba  it  in  the  bright  waters  of  our  land-drains  and 
tfUfL  As  these  flow  on  towards  the  sea,  they  become 
aattisir^ted  with  the  finely-divided  matters  of  the 
led.  Mi  m  chemical  combination  and  mechanical  sus- 
f^n;  tkeir  increased  volume  renders  their  action  more 
ptaM  nfoa  the  strata  through  which  they  flow. 
hatiat%  much  in  this  way»  and  man  does  all  he  can 
^Aiier  the  river- watov  still  more  impure,  by  pouring 

^tbn  all  kinds  of  foul  matters. 
^i  JOkj  contrast  the  composition  of  the  flood-waters 

rftkfTilt— a  river  that  Nature  only  renders  tnrbid— 
'  *^  tint  of  our  owB  Father  Thames,  whose  wattfs  are 

(^rmdored  impute  by  the  considerable  eflbrts  of  man- 

bi 

Anoegit  the  serend  valuable  conelusions  to  which  the 
I  MttiirioBers  appoioted  to  inquire  into  tiie  pollution  of 
;  «  lirnt  have  arrited,  they  state  that  "  sewage  from 
,  totas,  Tillages,  and  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
P^Btes  the  water,  and  that  it  is  also  fouled  by  refuse 
^psper-mills  and  tanneries,  and  also  by  the  floating 
[  onues  of  animals." 

tk  specimen  of  Nile  water  analyzed  by  Professor 
Mder  {ihid,  ToL  xxv.  p.  236)  he  deseribes,  when  taken 
^t&e  height  of  the  flood,  to  be  a  bright,  almost  blood-red 
*^.  On  standing  for  a  connderable  length  of  time  it 
witi  colour,  uid  deposited,  per  imperial  gallon,  87.51 
P^  of  solid  matter,  which  consisted  of 

tiunl  substances  (extremely  fine  day  and  sand, )    oi  ao 

wttiaiiig  a  great  deal  of  oxide  of  iron) ]    ^^'^^ 

w^weiaattm        B.85 

%e  IQtered  and  dear  water*  on  evu[K)ration  and  drying  at 
<^  deg.  Fahrenheit,  furnidied  11.88  grains  of  solid 
<^  per  imperial  ^on.    This  residue,  on  analysisi 

Ofiinic  matter »        ..»     1.64 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina^  with  traces  )  i  al 

of  phosphoric  acid j  i.v* 

Ottbonate  of  lime        1.41 

Kfinteoflime 8.87 

Wphateoflime...         1.38 

Chhmde  of  sodium  '     ...        79 

Cuhonate  of  Mda         ... 48 

Nitrate  of  potash  ...       .84 

Carbonate  of  magnesia «        ...      1.16 

^W  red  eokmr  of  this  Nile  watef  he  fbund  not  to  bo  due 
^  vpaie  matter,  but  to  extremely  flndy-divided  oxide  of 
^  This  red  peroxide  remains  in  suspension  for  weeks 
^Bher,  md  thus  imparts  a  bright-red  colour  to  the 

W  ipecimcns  of  Thames  water  examined  by  Dr. 
*^  Smith  wen  ftMnd  to  contain  in  «u  imperial  galloB, 
^  at  different  places, 


Off  Chelsea 

Off  Hongerford 

Off  Soothwark-bndge 


Oiganie. 
4.02  grains. 
18.07      « 
18.13     H 


Inorganic. 
28.60 
47.56 
43.12 


So  that  Thames  water  contains  about  double  tiie  amount 
of  organic  matter  than  that  of  the  Nile. 

Hfe  value  of  the  Impurities  contained  in  diifefent 
waters  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  German  chemists. 
In  the  present  volume  of  the  Journal  af  the  Royal  Horti- 
tmifwrai  Society  of  London,  p.  118,  will  be  found  b 
valuable  paper  by  Professor  Schubt-Schnltsenstein  "on 
the  nutrinve  constituents  of  water ;"  and  in  this  he  gives 
a  vtry  interesting  detail  of  the  foreign  substances  fbund 
in  many  of  the  continental  springs  and  rivers.  The 
Profbssor  tells  us  that 

**  The  waters  of  Wiesbaden  contain  1.75  graina  of  or* 
ganic  extract  in  the  pound ;  those  of  Hermansbad*  near 
Moscow,  1.6  grains;  those  of  Seidschiitc,  0.86-0.42 
srains  of  humous  extract ;  those  of  Wildbad,  in  Bairenth, 
O.d  grains  of  extractive  matter ;  those  of  Kreuth  and  Te- 
gemsee,  in  BavariiL  1-lOth  grain,  according  to  Vogel ; 
those  jofBeringerbad,  in  the  Lower  Harts,  0.6  grains  i>f 
exbnctive  matter  in  the  pound ;  those  of  Booklet,  Bear 
Wdrzburg,  }  grain  of  hnmons  extract  per  pound.  In 
many  bath-waters  there  is  oontained  a  nitrogenous  ex- 
tractive matter.  For  instance,  the  waters  w  Sdimak*- 
witz,  in  Bautien,  contain  6.5  grains  of  nitrogenona  ex- 
tractive matter,  10.8  grains  of  saponaoeoua  matter,  1.8 
pains  extractive  matter  in  SOlba. ;  thosa  of  Ch4teanneuf| 
in  Puv-de-Dome,  and  Snghien,  near  Montmorenoy,  oen* 
tain  0.3  grains  per  pound  of  animali-v^table  mattert 
The  ghurine-— a  gdatinous  matter  in  the  sulphur-springs 
of  Bar6ges,  in  the  Pyrenees — is  of  a  similar  character, 
and  is  so  abundant  in  the  sulphur-springs  at  Aachen  and 
Burtschdd,  according  to  Mohnheim,  that  the  daily  pro- 
duce amounts  to  about  l,0001bs.  A  similar  organic  sub- 
stance is  left  from  the  spray  of  the  Karlsbad  water^ 
on  the  margin  of  the  spring,  and  affords  a  matrix  for  the 
devdopment  of  the  vast  masses  of  OteiUatoria  which  are 
fotmd  there.  The  mother-lye  of  the  water  of  the  Baltic 
contains  two  kinds  of  extractive  matter ;  and  in  many 
other  waters,  as  in  those  at  Northeim,  near  Gdttingen, 
and  at  Wormbrunn,  in  Silesia,  there  is  resinous  and 
gummy  extractive  nutter.  The  Berlin  spring-watera 
contain  from  f  to  \\  grains  of  humous  extract  per  quart* 
All  these  waters,  tiierefor^  when  kept,  are  subject  to 
more  or  less  rapid  decomposition,  and  give  rise  to  infu- 
sorial and  conlerval  organisms. 

"  Now,  since  all  river-water  is  dierived  from  springs,  it 
is  clear  that  it  must  be  rich  in  humous  and  extractive 
matter.  As  regards^the  quantity  of  humus  in  river-water, 
we  have  at  present  only  very  confined  observations :  but 
little  attention  was  given  to  the  subject  so  lon^  as  the 
important  agency  of  the  quantity  of  humus  contained  in 
water  upon  vegetation  was  unknown.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  so  great  that  it  commtttucates  a  yellow,  or  in 
great  depths  a  coflbe-coloured,  or  even  dark-brown  tint. 
The  black  streams  first  attracted  attention  in  America, 
where  the  Rio  Negro,  or  Black  River,  derived  its  name 
flrom  the  dark  colour  of  the  wat^,  as  also  many  tributa- 
taries  of  the  Oronoko.  The  Atapabo,  Guiainia,  and 
Tuamini  are  of  a  dark  coffee-brown.  Lyell  states,  in  his 
'  Travels  in  North  America,*  that  in  the  vast  swamps  in 
the  narrow  Atlantic  plain  of  North  America,  especially 
in  the  Great  Dismal,  between  Norfolk  and  Welden  (be- 
tween Virginia  and  North  Carolina),  there  is  a  lake  seven 
miles  long  and  five  wide,  whose  watm  are  of  a  dark- 
brown. 

"The'blackwateifs*  (Karassu)  which  are  often  found 
on  the  mountains  of  the  £ast  derive  thdr  name  equally 
from  the  browa  or  bhick  colour  of  their  waters. 
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"  Very  reeently  Janghuhn,  ia  his  tnTcls  in  Sumatra, 
directed  liis  attention  to  the  ' blackwaten.'  He  says: 
'The  menntain-streams  of  the  Batta-land  of  Somatra, 
especially  on  the  table-knd  of  the  provinces  of  Sieperok 
and  Tobah,  have  a  coffee-brown  tint.  In  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  shaded  by  forests  their  water  appears  very  daric, 
but  of  a  golden  yellow,  in  a  transparent  gkss.  Iliia  tint 
is  universal  in  the  interior  of  Sumatra ;  but  it  is  most 
striking  in  the  high  table-land,  where  the  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  sur&ce,  in  the  dark  primeval  forests,  gives  rise 
to  frequent  inundations,  and  where,  besides  the  vegetable 
substances  which  rot  upon  the  moory  ground,  a  quantity 
of  root-threads  are  irrigated  with  water,  which,  mipreg- 
nated  with  the  extractive  matter  which  enters  into  their 
composition,  forms  a  kind  of  cold  infusion.  The  water 
may,  nevertheless,  be  drunk  without  injuiy,  and  is  void 
either  of  taste  or  smell'  (*  Travels  in  the  Batta  Land  of 
Sumatra,'  vol.  i.,  p.  256). 

"  It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  dark  waters  of  Europe 
should  hitherto  have  been  almost  entirely  ov^looked, 
notwithstanding  their  appearance  in  almost  every  river 
which  runs  down  firom  the  HartK,  especially  the  Brocken. 
The  water  of  Ilse,  near  Dscnburg,  is  at  some  deeper  parts 
of  the  river  almost  coffoe-brown.  If  we  follow  the  river 
towards  the  heights  of  the  Brocken,  we  remark  that 
almost  all  its  sources  are  derived  from  dark  peat-moors, 
from  which  the  water  streams  coloured  brown,  from  their 
dissolved  humous  constituents.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  other  rivers  of  the  Upper  HartK,  especially  on 
north  side  of  the  Brocken.  Almost  all  the  neah- water 
lakes  of  the  marsh  districts  of  Northern  Germany  are 
black  from  humous  matter. 

"I  have  endeavoured,  by  means  of  evaporation,  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  humus  in  different  German  river- 
waters.  Four  pounds  and  a  half  of  that  of  the  Spree 
yielded,  on  evaporation,  4  grains  of  solid  residuum,  of 
which  3  consisted  of  salts,  the  other  of  a  humous  extract. 
The  Spree  water  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  entirely  co- 
lourless, but  has  a  yellowish  tint :  on  evaporation,  it  ac- 
quires a  brown  tint  as  it  becomes  more  concentrated. 
Every  pound  of  it  contains  2-9ths  of  a  grain  of  humous 
extract :  a  cubic  foot,  therefore,  or  661b8.,  contains  14} 
grains.  According  to  observations  made  at  the  Berlin 
Mills,  676  cubic  feet  pasr  every  second  at  low  flood, 
2,016  at  high  flood,  the  mean  of  which  is  1,296.  At  low 
flood,  then,  there  are  2,072,600  cubic  feet  per  hour,  or 
49,766,400  cubic  feet  per  dajFi  or  in  weight  29,859,840 
cwt.  This,  then,  contains  422  cwt.  lOOIbs.  of  humous 
extract,  which  quantity  passes  through  Berlin  on  its  way 
to  the  sea. 

"  The  turbid  water  of  the  Elbe,  collected  at  Magde- 
burg  in  August,  1851,  became  clear  when  aUowed  to 
settle,  with  a  very  slight  yellow  tint.  Four  pounds  of 
this  evaporated  to  a  coffee-brown  fluid ;  and  this,  when 
freed  from  the  sediment  of  salts  of  lime  and  silicates, 
yielded  6^  grains  of  humous  extract,  free  from  water. 
The  Elbe-water  is,  therefore,  far  richer  in  humus  than 
that  of  the  Spree — the  richest,  indeed,  of  all  which  I  have 
examined,  although  it  is  by  no  means  so  deeply  coloured 
as  the  Hartz-water.  It  contains  more  than  H  grains  of 
humous  extract  per  pound,  which  in  the  cubic  foot 
amounts  to  107i  grains.  If  we  assume  that  4,000  cubic 
feet  per  second  pass  by  Magdeburg  to  the  sea,  which  is 
double  that  of  the  high  flood  of  the  Spree,  we  have  for 
the  twenty-four  hours  14,400,000  cubic  feet ;  and  this 
will  supply  daily,  if  100  grains  of  humus  only  be 
reckoned  to  the  cubic  foot,  about  1,798  cwt.  of  extract- 
ive matter  which  can  be  appropriated  to  the  nourishment 
of  plants.  We  see,  then,  how  rich  the  waters  are  in 
nutriment. 
"The  water  of  the  Ilse,  at  Ilsenburg,  collected  in 


Au^t,  1851,  gave,  after  the  evaj^ration  of  4lbs., 
grams  of  humous  extract,  which  is  half-a-grtin  p 
pound. 

"The  water  of  the  neighbouring  Ecker,  which 
browner  than  that  of  the  Ilse,  in  4lbs.  yielded  2i  gni 
of  very  dark  humous  extract.  Two  quarts  of  wster 
the  black  Elster,  collected  at  Herxberg,  gave,  after  ev 
poration,  a  treacle-brown  fluid,  which,  reduced  to  peiii 
dryness,  gave  three-fourths  of  a  grain  of  saltpetre  and  i 
grains  of  humous  extract.  The  Rhine,  at  Basle,  pssi 
13,000  cubic  feet  of  water  p^*  second  (which,  reckooii 
half-a-grain  of  humus  to  the  pound,  contain  56lbs 
3,3601bs.  per  minute,  1,832  cwt.  per  hour,  and  4S.9i 
cwt.  per  day.  The  Ganges,  above  its  bifurc^n  at  tl 
Delta,  near  Sicligully,  passes  in  April,  accordiog 
Prinsep,  21,500  cubic  feet  per  second;  at  Benan 
20,000.  If  there  is  only  half-a-ffnin  of  humous  extn 
per  pound,  or  33  grains  per  cubic  foot,  we  shall  b 
5,100lbs.  per  minute,  306,0001ba.  per  hour,  and  66,7( 
cwt.  per  day.  The  Indus,  according  to  Frinsep,  sea 
out  at  its  bifurcation  at  Tatta  80,000  cubic  feet  per  f 
cond — that  is,  four  times  as  much  as  the  Gingea,  whir 
yields  267,056  cwt.  of  humus  per  day,  if  the  water  hi 
only  the  sixth  part  of  the  nutritious  matter  contained  i 
the  water  of  the  Elbe.  Tlie  Mississippi,  in  the  rail 
season,  passes  550,000  cubic  feet  per  second-4hit  i 
neariy  eight  times  as  much  as  the  Indus ;  and,  suppouo 
the  same  proportion  of  humus,  it  sends  daily  to  the  je 
2,136,000  cwt.  of  humus." 

When  we  compare  the  composition  of  these  ma 
waters  with  that  of  the  streams  so  extensively  and  s 
profitably  employed  in  the  irrigation  of  meadow-land,  « 
can  har^y  avoid  the  conclusion  that  far  more  is  yet  to  ^ 
accomplished  by  their  employment  in  agriculture.  Tbtf 
an  imperial  gaUon  of  the  bright  water  issuing  firom  th 
Southern  Chalk  Formation,  at  Croydon,  was  fouod  t 
contain: 

Carbonate  of  lime  15.41  grains 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  0.61  „ 

Sulphate  of  lime 0.53  „ 

Common  salt   1.51  „ 

Alkaline  sulphates  1.03  „ 

Silica    0.93  „ 

Organic  matters 1.09  „ 

21.11  graint 

This  is  about  the  average  composition  of  all  the  sprin) 
issuing  from  the  Southern  Chalk  Formation— ^ringsth 
water  the  celebrated  irrigated  meadows  of  the  valleyi 
the  Avon,  the  Itchen,  the  Test,  and  the  Kennet. 
would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  add 
tion  of  a  larger  portion  of  organic  matter  to  these  brig! 
waters  does  not  largely  increase  their  fertilixing  power 
The  holders  of  the  fine  water-meads  on  the  banks  of  u 
Itchen,  for  instance,  are  well  aware  that  the  ^rtion 
the  drainage  of  the  city  of  Winchester  that  is  poorj 
into  that  cojpiously-flowing  stream  vejry  materislly  ad^ 
to  its  value  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  If^  then,  ti 
value  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  irrigator  increase*  wn 
the  amount  of  iti  organic  impurities,  ought  we  to  aJH 
the  waters  of  our  rivers  to  flow  away,  as  they  now  i 
carrying  into  the  sea  so  large  au  amount  of  organic  aj 
other  matters  that  might  enrich  our  grsss-lands? 
have  on  more  Uian  one  occasion  contenoed  that  the  f 
might  be  to  a  great  extent  profitably  employed  in  < 
rendering  available  an  enormous  amount  oi  what  is  toj 
regarded  as  the  very  weidcest  of  liquid  manures,  ^ 
at  the  same  time,  from  its  vast  extent,  the  F^'f^V 
poverisher  of  our  laud  with  which  our  agriouituriats  I 
to  contend. 
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REAPING   AND     REAPERS. 


BT  A   PRACTICAL    PA&MXR. 


Ii  OT  young  cUji  we  used  to  make  some  diatinctioii 

Wtveeo  rnping  and  reapers :  those  who  cut  and  gathered 

titbiAcHf  were  distmguished  as  reapers,  from  those 

*k  cut  with  a  Aook,  '*  a  reapinff-kookj*    The  distinction 

isi  not  I  proper  one  I  admit,  bat  it  was  generally  recog- 

iiKd,aiid  eotting  or  mowing  com  by  the  seyiAe  was 

Rver  taken  to  be  reaping  at  all.      Now  we  have  all  our 

kpbueots  and  machines  in  one  rategory — reaping-ma- 

tknei— the  sickle  and  hook  excepted.     If  in  my  early 

^!  Ye  were  not  right  in  our  noting  a  difference,  I  think 

ve  iR  wrong  now  m  classifying  idl  under  one  head.     I 

•^prefer  to  distinguish  those  machines  which  cut  and 

atKercorn  into  the  sheaf  as  reaping-machines,  whilst 

t^fkieh  are  only  adapted  for  mowing  down  the  corn 

1  mii  designate  simply  as  corn-mowers,  or  mowing- 

OKbo.    My  idea  (and  it  is  an  old-fashioned  one)  of 

in^  combines  the  gathering  with  the  cutting.     It 

>?kauiiaterial,  but  it  is  worth  a  cursory  notice.    As 

^hrrert  is  rapidly  approaching,  I   have  chosen  the 

^^nlgectof  **  Reaping  and  Roipers"  with  the  view 

s^eiiritag  from  your  very  many  readers  some  informa- 

^  H  to  the  best  macmnes,  the  best  mode  of  using 

t^asd  the  best  disposition  and  management  of  the 

■a  (oadoeting  the  wo». 

I  ibn  not  take  up  much  space  in  discussing  the  merits 
rf  tie  flcUe  or  the  reaping-hook ;  they  are  fast  becoming 
Miz,  and  they  are  now  chiefly  used  as  aids  to  gather 
ifterthe  leythe  or  machine.  It  is  true  some  of  our 
t»uitrj  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  all  the  injury  done 
^  gune,  still  insist  upon  certain  wheat-fields  being 
^a  certain  height  so  as  to  leave  a  good  stubble  for  the 
P^vratioa  of  the  game.  In  these  now  isoUited  locali- 
ty tins  old-fashioned  practice  of  a  barbarous  age  may  be 
*nKwhat  longer  retained,  and  there  are  a  few  cultivated 
^  in  mountainous  districts  where  even  the  scythe  is 
aeoiTenienthr  worked;  as  there  it  may  live  awhile 
nifer,  bnt  nltimately  all  must  give  way  to  the  scythe  and 
'^ping-machines.  The  agricultural  public  and  the  manu- 
fc««rera  alike  are  preparing  for  it.  We  hear  of  immense 
I'^^'vations  for  the  ensuing  harvest ;  some  of  the  manu- 
vtver's  stock  alone  consisting  of  thousands  of  machines, 
*  thit  the  country  will  abound  in  machinery  for 
^ing  down  the  com  in  the  ensuing  harvest.  Besides 
1^,  the  implemeut  has  now  arrived  at  such  a  stage 
■  perfection,  that  but  few  real  improvements  can  be 
*^  so  that  purchasers  may  at  once  supply  them- 
^es.  If  the  landlord  insists  npon  a  strong  stubble 
wr  his  pune,  some  of  them  are  so  arrang^  that  I 
^  this  even  may  be  accomplished  by  a  proper  regu- 
"^  of  the  machine  for  high  cutting :  at  all  events  a 
N  corer  might  be  left,  if  not  altogether  a  stubble  after 
ufi old  standard.  Game-preservers  will,  however,  erelong 
P^^  *ay  to  the  improvements  of  the  age.  Farmers 
^^  liford  to  waste  stubble:  it  lessens  the  quantity  of 
oaaurc 

J^  heti  reapLiff^macAiae. — It  would  be  invidious  to 
!**^  wy  particular  machine  and  put  it  forth  to  the  pub- 
fy^  best,  when  so  many  are  in  the  course  of  manu- 
^«>ttd by  so  many  eminent  firms  who  have  received 
"**'  wnonrs ;  but  certain  machines  are  better  adapted  for 
^"»«tf  work  or  particular  districte  than  others,  and  in 
T^7  their  merits  may  be  discussed.  Light  cropping 
rj[j^»*y  be  cut  by  any  useful  machine;  but  heavy 
^it#re  a  great  power  and  strong  machines.    The 


district  from  whence  I  write  is  noted  for  the  abundance 
of  straw  produced,  hence  a  strong  compact  machine  is 
absolutely  requisite  for  doing  average  work.  Our  lifter 
crops  are  readily  cut  down,  and  can  be  well  and  evenly 
laid  by  a  side-delivery,  or  by  an  endless-web  machine,  or 
they  may  possibly  be  gathered  by  an  automaton  reaper ; 
bnt  this  would,  I  think,  be  impossible  with  our  heavy 
crops,  very  many  of  which  are  down,  and  "  thorough 
grown,"  so  that  it  requires  the  strength  of  the  strongtft 
reaper  and  the  power  of  two  good  horses  to  pull  through 
them.  A  light-made  reaper  is  of  no  use  in  such  crops ; 
it  is  not  the  question  of  lightness  of  draught  in  such 
cases,  but  can  the  machine  accomplish  the  cutting  in  any 
way  ?    Very  few  can  achieve  such  cutting^ 

It  is  not  the  number  of  units  of  power  expended  in  the 
act  that  is  of  great  importance.  Two  nseful  horses  will 
sufilce  to  work  any  reasonable  re^r  for  a  given  time ; 
and  .a  relay  of  horses  will  always  be  advantageous  in 
worldng  a  reaping-machine,  it  being  required  m  work 
during  the  whole  of  a  long  harvest-diay.     Hence 

The  best  mode  of  using  a  reaping  machine, — This  will 
mainly  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  work.  Good  judg- 
mentis  requisite  m  setting-out  a  field  before  commencement. 
It  is  not  always  wise  to  take  the  field  or  crop  as  it  stands, 
and  proceed  with  the  cutting  in  a  continuous  way  till  all 
is  down.  It  is  better  to  select  those  portions  of  the  crop 
that  are  most  alike  in  quantity  of  straw,  providmg  there 
is  a  considerable  breadth  of  equal  bulk,  and  lying  con- 
venient for  cutting.  The  lighter  part  of  the  crop  thus 
selected  should  be  cut  first ;  and  in  cutting  it,  most  pro- 
bably the  whole  breadth  of  the  machine  or  knife-bar  may- 
be in  full  work,  effecting  the  cutting  of  a  large  breadth 
in  a  short  time.  The  elevation  or  regulation  of  the  knife- 
bar  may  be  then  kept  at  one  pitch,  so  that  the  whole  may 
go  on  smoothly  and  satisDactorily ;  but  if  light  work  and 
heavy  work  are  taken  together,  much  inconvenience  and 
hindrance  arises.  The  Imife-bar  would  require  lowering, 
or  to  be  set  more  dipping,  to  attack  snccessfolly  every  laid 
or  heavy  place ;  neither  could  the  stoutest  machine  in- 
variably cut  at  fiiU  breadth  through  the  heavy  spota  or 
portions  of  the  crop.  It  is  better  to  divide  the  crop  into 
separate  parts  for  more  expeditions  working.  It  may  look 
somewhat  unbusiness-like  to  be  cutting  and  carving  about 
throughout  the  field,  but  that  is  of  little  importance  when 
the  utmost  Quickness  is  required.  The  heavier  portion  of 
the  crop  will  require  more  care,  more  labour,  and  much 
more  power.  It  will  be  found  more  safe  and  more  lure, 
consistent  with  expedition,  not  to  overload  the  machine  in 
heavy  work.  The  judgment  of  the  workman  will  soon 
be  convinced  relative  to  the  breadth  of  cut  he  must  adopt 
in  heavy  work,  and  the  depth  and  inclination  of  the  knife- 
bar  neceasary  to  get  under  the  laid  places.  It  is  better  to 
take  only  half  the  breadth  of  the  knife-bar  than  to  take 
more  and  clog  in  the  work.  After  all,  the  machine  is  but, 
in  reality,  a  substitution  of  the  scythe ;  consequently,  aa 
the  mower  with  the  scythe  has  to  turn  about  and  about 
again,  to  catch  or  take  his  work  at  the  best  advantage,  so 
must  the  machine,  in  some  measure,  be  worked.  Some- 
times it  will  be  necessary  to  attack  a  laid  place  from  the 
side  of  the  layer,  or,  it  may  be,  to  meet  the  laid  nUce  right 
in  front,  so  as  to  tear  it  up  for  the  cut.  It  will  not  often 
occur  that  the  reaper  will  clear  up  a  closely-laid  place 
from  behind,  or  taking  it  in  the  line  of  draught  as  it  lies ; 
but  all  these  differences  and  difficulties  in  the  mode  oC 
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working  will  be  readily  overcome  by  naage  and  good  judg- 
ment in  the  workman.  There  are  machines  to  be  found 
that  will  accomplish  the  cutting  of  any  crop,  however 
heavy,  closely  laid,  and  badly  "  thorongh-grown."  Before 
commencing  to  cut  any  field,  workmen  wUh  the  common 
scathe  should  be  sent  in,  to  open  ways  for  the  horses. 
Most  reaping  machines  are  capable  of  making  their  own 
way,  and  setting  out  their  own  work,  but  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense or  losa  of  the  farmer.  There  is  iuvariablv  a  waste 
m  the  trampling  of  the  horses  and  the  passa^n  of  the  ma- 
chine, which  manual  labour  with  the  scyUie  will  save. 
Every  machine  should  be  provided  with  an  extra  knife  and 
other  requisites  likely  to  bie  wanted  in  case  of  accident,  so 
that  no  hindrance  or  provoking  delays  take  place.  There 
are  also,  in  moat  fields,  various  spots  or  places  in  the  crop, 
such  as  hollows,  old  ponds,  filled-up  ditches,  and  the  like, 
which  had  much  better  be  done  with  the  scythe  than 
snending  time  about  them  with  the  machine,  i^  indeed, 
the  machine  can  get  at  such  places  at  aU.  idl  these  minor 
matters  the  £umer's  judgment  will  direct,  bearing  in  mind 
that  no  single  implement  or  machine  was  ever  invented  or 
designed  to  effect  every  portion  of  the  work  for  which  it 
was  mtended.  Many  little  auU  of  various  Idnds  will  from 
time  to  time  sumest  themselves  in.  fiu:ilitating  the  work, 
which  do  not  at  mrst  ^pear.  Experience  is  as  necessuy 
here  as  elsewhere. 

Th^  beat  mode  or  dinoiition  and  managemeni  of  the 
men  eonduciiug  the  wori, — This  I  know  from  experience 
has  become  a  veiy  important  part  uf  the  Question,  or  of 
the  conduct  of  the  work.  The  machine  is  adapted  to 
cut  down  a  large  breadth  in  a  single  day.  If  this  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  wheat  crop,  it  should  all  be  tied  and 
stooked  at  the  time.  Barley,  oats»  and  beans  will  not 
take  much  hurt  by  lying  awhile;  but  wheat  should  be 
cut  dry,  and  if  possible  be  kept  so  till  stooked.  loi  this 
oj^eration  many  hands  are  required,  and  men  generally 
will  not  act  in  unison  long,  unless  tiiev  are  pretty  well 
matched.  In  following  the  machine  for  gathering  and 
t^ving  they  soon  learn  to  set  out  eveiy  man  his  work,  and 
the  less  active  or  incapable  soon  cause  obstructiona  in 
working  the  machine,  so  that  aU  are  greatly  hindered, 
in  the  course  of  time  these  difficulties  will  vanish,  but  at 
present  we  are  in  the  transition  state  frt>m  the  sickle^ 
nook  and  ^the  to  the  reapimff  machine^  and  workmen 
are  sbw  to  loll  in.  with  the  new  order  of  things.    At 

Ctnt  a  workman  can  take  his  whole  fomfly  into  the 
est-field,  and  make  them  useful  and  profitable  in  the 
various  depa^ments  of  harvest-work ;  but  if  he  i&  to  join 
"  a  gang*'  i^ter  the  reaper,  his  fimily  are  for  the  most 
part  deprived  of  their  share  of  harvest  work*  which  is  a 
hardship.    It,  therefore^  becomea  a  pact  of  a  great  quea- 


tion — the  labonr  Question — which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  dailv,  and,  therefore,  in  tbii 
transition  state  of  harvest-worV,  it  behoves  every  far- 
mer to  take  the  most  generous  and  kindly  view  of  Uu 
case,  and,  so  &r .  aa  he  possibly  can,  to  regolste  tlu 
woii  and  give  mdk  Hberal  wages  as  shall  not  onlj 
prevent  hardship,  but  make  the  reaping  by  machine  mon 
easy  and  more  popular  than  the  old  order  of  h&rreatiiij 
com. 

There  are  so  many  modes  of  condueting  harvest-work. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  ia  civatomary  to  hires  sof 
ficient  numbw  of  men  to  complete  the  harvest;  inoUien 
all  the  onerations  are  done  by  piece-work ;  in  others  tlu 
cutting  IS  by  piece-work,  and  the  leading  by  yearly  ser 
vanta  and  a  few  hired  assistants  for  the  harvest  Tha 
Utter  is  the  case  in  ray  own  district;  hence  we  have  gml 
difficulty  in  prc^rly  working  our  reaping  machine.  For 
the  past  two  years  we  have  nsed  one  with  profit ;  but  n 
have  been  conipelled  to  resort  to  our  yearfv  serrants,  fc 
two  or  three  hired  labourers,  and  to  several  lads  and  yooaf 
boys,  and  that  only  as  we  could  procure  them.  The  wod;, 
therefore,  did  not  progreas  so  satisfiactorily  as  we  desired 
We  offered  liberal  wages — nay,  exorbitant  wages;  bat  that 
did  not  suffice  to  induce  men,  to  give  i^  their  nsosl  &Biil) 
earnings,  or  rather  their  independence.  I  should  obaeni 
that  in  this  district  labonr  at  hirvest  time  ia  always  «ara< 
and  for  many  years  we  have  had  to  depend  very  mA 
upon  the  Irish  harvestman.  Now,  the  increase  of  rap- 
ing machines  has  pretty  nearly  done  away  with  their  in* 
migration,  and  we  have  to  do  without  them.  It  a^pen 
to  me  that  the  best  practice,  for  the  efficient  workiigtff 
the  reaping  machine,  is  to  hire,  if  possible,  six,  aeveo,  oc 
eight  able  men,  in  accordance  with  the  power  of  the  w* 
chine;  to  find  them  in  relays  of  horses,  and,  in  addition 
to  wages,  give  them  a  forther  sum  per  acre,  sufficient  tu 
induce  them  to  every  exertion  and  care,  to  expedite  tbe 
work.  Men  do  not  long  for  the  hard  work  of  reining  cc 
mowing  except  for  the  remuneration.  If,  then,  a  machine 
can  do  all  the  cutting,  and  they  only  are  to  do  the  bind- 
ing, stooking,  and.  raJdng,  and  for  me  like  remunenliai* 
much  wiU  be  done  toward  reconciling  them  to  ally  tks- 
selves  to  the  machine.  It  iathe  time  when  all  laboucn 
in  huflbandiy  look  to  make  a  little  money  for  their  rai» 
and  extras.  It  woold  be  decidedly  wrong  to  depiive 
them  of  this  chance  by  machinery.  Let  the  renmntni 
tion  for  this  semi-engineering  be  ample  and  satisfying  to 
them.  It  is  sufficiently  beneficial  to  the  fiurmertofiM 
that  he  ii  at  all  timea  master  of  his  work,  and,  aa  reaped^ 
the  cutting  his.  cropa  merely^  almost  independent  ef  htf* 
vestmen  altogether.  I  trust  some  of  your  readers  wil 
give  UA  their  experience  and  views. 


THE    ESSEX    AGBICULTURAL    ASSOCIATIOIT. 
MEETING  AT  BPPlNG. 


The  forther  we  advance  hito  the  season  tiie  more  ob* 
tkms  becomes  the  error  of  such  Societies  as  have  this  year 
put  themselvea  into  fallow.  A  Meeting  even  without  the 
cattle  dasses  may  not  only  ^e  made  to  pay,  but  under 
judicious  management  rendered  really  popular,  and  it  is 
satiafoctory  to  see  the  I^sex  obstructives  outvoted. 
There  was  aearcely  a  section  of  the  show  on  Tuesday  but 
that  was  weQ  filted ;  while  the  entries  extended  to  cart 
aad  riding  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs — ta  everything,  in  foct, 
hot  the  bovine  fiamily.  And,  with  all  allowance  for  the 
eaeeptkmal  circmnstanoes  under  whidi  the  exhibition  was 
heM,  the  pnUic  appeared  to  be  qmte  content  with  things 


aa  they  fotmd  themj  for  the  wide  range  of  groond  wd 
not  merely  covered,  but  at  times  and  in  places  aln»J 
inconvenient^  crowded  with  sight-seers,  the  small  tow 
of  Epping  being,  indeed,  liardly  equal  to  the  requirementi 
of  the  occasion.  In  s<»ne  matters  of  detail,  '^o'*^ 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  and  one  ooold  na 
but  bug  for  the  roomy  standing^  and  '^'^^''^'^^J!^ 
rangements  which  so  dtstinsnished  the  recent  Soilolc 
gatherinjr  at  Bnry  St.  Edmunds.  At  Bpmng,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  no  such  peirfoetion  of  piffposc»  *"* 
horses  being  honoured  wiOt  boxes,  and  oti^ers  Iroog  on^ 
potts  and  ropes,  fike  a  derier's  lot  at  a  cooatiy  Air-  Tie 
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ipkdtonl  hones  got  the  best  of  this  division  of  the 
fd;  vhfle  filoable  himten  in  the  open  ckn  foond  no 
jsotoikii  pnrided  againtt  the  ebmentt,  which,  how 
OCT,  behff ed  as  huidaomely  m  poaiible,  the  daj  being  u 
nra,  psBatl,  ad  fommeriOn  ai  the  week  or  two  that 
V  hat  been  so  &Toiired  with  of  Iste. 

Htkoogk  there  were  tome  honourable  exceptions,  the 
Eppg  emnot  be  celled  a  strong  show  of  hones  for 
asrieohnral  pnipoees ;  and  it  appears  strange  that  at  this, 
tk  ninth  exhibition  held  hj  the  Society,  so  many  inferior 
afmals  ihoald  have  been  sent.  No  ring,  moreorer, 
iH  pfcpved  in  which  to  examine  the  draft  horses,  and  the 
,idges  wen  reqmred  to  make  their  awards  at  one  comer 
i  the  ihov-fletd,  where  it  was  Tery  difficult  to  find  an 
tfci  pieee  of  goond  to  test  their  action  imon.  FiTestal- 
Bay  coBpeted  for  the  first  preminm,  and  it  really  seems 
vnogthst  the  Society  shonld  perserere  in  their  close  system 
fit^ieprd  to  priiea,  vis.,  requiring  aU  exhibitors  to  be 
nkn  or  oucupiefa  of  land  in  th«  county.  Why  not 
Nbvtfe example  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  let  aU  the 
^anWopeo  to  all  comers?  Of  the  fire  horses  shown, 
^Itenpson's  foar-year-old  was  fu  away  the  best; 
ilAn^le  has  sot  grown  into  so  good  a  horse  as  he  pro- 
siadtoli  at  two  yaars  old,  when  we  met  with  him  as  a 
vioffg  Harwich  and  at  Newcastle.  He  hasbeantiftil 
(*i«ad  quality  to  recommend  hka  ^  but  he  is  rather 
■4  ad  his  feet  are  not  so  good  as  we  should  Hke  to  see  on 
i^jesr-okU  Hisaction,  too,  lacks  freedom;  but  this 
■fii  soiie  measure  heattributed  tothe  absurd  wayin  which 
hffn  masd^ ;  for  when  his  head  was  loosened  by  order 
af  OK  of  the  jidges,  he  appeared  to  move  much  better.  Mr. 
KiMnBi's  Capiain  agabi  took  the  second  prize,  though 
^  t  cnamon-lookxng  usefti)  horse  for  working-purposes ; 
a  it  Aoww  the  weakness  of  the  hone  classes  when  such  an 
ABilwiBsaprisetwoyeaninsaceessioB.  Young  Emner's 
^  was  a  long-legged  active  animal,  as  was  also  Oeneral 
^i  Ml  of  which  woold  have  been  more  at  home  attacked 
io  I  jkn^  than  in  a  show-field.  The  prize  for  the  best 
^jm-di  entire  oolt  went  to  a  very  nsefol  and  good- 
^  hone  by  Crisp's  May  Doke;  and  the  second  to  a 
BiO  eoH  ealled  "  Toung  Champion,"  that  the  sooner  he 
^fUed  tothe  list  of  gddbgs  the  better  H  will  be  for  the 
KtgUioiiihood ;  and  &e  otW  two  con^iton  were  very 
^  The  mana,  finor-year-old  and  upwards,  were  a 
^  lot;  Mr.  ThoBB^son  winning  with  his  very  active 
■oe,  whieh  we  remember  in  the  same  honourable  posi* 
^  at  Harwich  two  yean  ago ;  while  Mr.  Thompson  has 
Mhir  good  mare ;  but  ^  met  with  the  same  fiite  as  at 
^.  when  under  the  inspection  of  a  different  T.  S. 
Xr.  GingeU  took  the  second  prise,  with  a  good  nsefhl 
*■«)  tlttt  would,  however,  stand  no  ehiuice  in  better 
*^paB7;  Mr.  3,  Ward's  Darby,  hitherto  a  frequent 
*iBMr,  was  objected  to  on  aecouaC  of  her  small  fioet  and 
J^iabCng  actwiH  aad  mdess  great  pmns  are  taken  with 
hr  feet--«nd  no  one  k  a  better  manager  than  her  owner-^ 
«cfev her  career  as  a  show  animal  is  over.  Side  bones 
^  ttidk  hocks  were  very  prevalent  with  some  of  the 
""^•legged  ones ;  and  a  wng-l^^ged,  short-rumped  bay 
^  beiag  about  the  soundest  of  the  remainda',  was,  we 
J*^  the  reserve  number.  The  nuoes  with  fbal  at 
m  vers  indeed  a  sorry  lot,  Mr.  Croxon's  half-bred  Suf- 
■^bavingmore  sise,  gave  her  the  preference  over  Mr. 
■dksa'f  Duchess,  which,  ahhongh  ftaM  of  quality,  is 
^  natt  for  anything  approaching  strong  land ;  and 
**  voald  ventun  to  reeoamiend  this  gentleman 
^^ve  neither  trouble  nor  expense  to  obtain  a 
■J*  with  substanee  tor  his  fimpemr  mares. 
J|r- Bray's  Bloesott  had  bod  shoulders;  and,  indeed, 
*^  WIS  not  a  show  -animal  in  the  class.  Of  the 
^  S-yeir  old  ffifies  entered,  Mr.  Badham's  two  only 
^  to  the  poet,  and  ^  ^ik^,  acting  on  the  wholesome 
N  ef  swardittg  the  piiiea  offered,  even  if  then  is  no 


particular  merit,  placed  the  Bury  second-prize  filly  first,  and 
her  half-sister  second.  Where  is  The  Hero  V  Although 
he  did  beat  Chester  Emperor  on  two  occasions,  surely 
Mr.  Badham  might  by  this  time  forgive  him,  and  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  his  stock,  we  bdiere  that  if  he 
were  used  upon  the  Bulmer  mares  we  should  see  a  marked 
improvement  in  their  legs  and  feet.  A  pair  only  of  geld- 
ings contended  for  the  £4  offiered,  tiie  prize  going  to 
horses  more  fitted  for  London  work  than  the  Essex  clays ; 
but  one  of  the  judges  *'  came  from  far  off."  If  the  Suffolk 
breeders  stick  to  their  old  names  of  "  Boier/'  "  Briton," 
"  Dapper,"  '*  Moggy,"  and  so  on,  Mr.  Way  has  been  a  long 
way  for  a  name  for  his  beautiful  coloured,  but  long- 
legged  "  Dagmar,"  which  was  about  a  foot  too  &r  from  the 
ground,  whilst  the  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Barnard's 
filly,  that  looks  more  like  mnning  in  a  light  cart 
with  butter  and  eggs  than  ploughing  wheat  and  bean* 
land.  Mr.  Piggot  took  first  for  a  very  clever  year- 
Ung  entire  colt  by  The  Hero,  which,  if  we  relnem- 
ber  rightly,  gained  a  prize  last  year  at  Brentwood  as 
a  foal ;  and  with  care  and  no  mishaps  this  young  one 
may,  indeed,  some  day  be  entitled  to  the  name  given 
him  of  "  The  President."  The  second  prize  went  to  a 
coH  called  *'  Young  Drayman,"  and  appropriately  enough, 
as  he  is  mneh  more  fitted  to  draw  beer  over  the 
London  stones  than  to  plough  barley  -  land. 
A  piain-headed  filly,  but  showing  the  colour  and  quality 
of  her  sire.  The  Hero,  and  bred  by  Sir  Thomas  Len- 
nard— the  absence  of  whoee  name  frtmi  the  catalogue  as  an 
exhibitor  in  the  agricultural  classes  must  be  matter  of 
regret  to  all  well-wishers  of  the  Association — took  the  first 
prize ;  her  owner,  Mr.  Lambert,  having  the  only  other 
one  shown  in  the  ehiss,  about  as  nnHke  the  dicsnut  ss 
two  anmals  could  well  be,  but  thereby  scouring  both 
prizes  1  There  were  nine  cart  foals  to  select  from,  and  we 
cannot  go  with  ike  award  made  by  the  jndges,  as  we  much 
prefrrred  the  second  prize  Ibal  of  Mr.  Sewdl's  to  the  big 
uneven  animal  of  Mr.  Croxon's,  to  whom  the  first 
was  adjudged.  Mr.  SeweU's  foal  was  a  nice,  kvd, 
true-made  filly ;  whOst  the  other  was  as  uneven. 
Messra.  Barlow  and  Barthropp  had,  however,  once  or  twice 
outvolM^  their  colleague  Mr.  Manning,  and  on  this  occa^ 
sion  they  aUowed  him  to  have  his  own  way,  he  taking  up 
the  argument  that  the  animal  that  was  worth  most  money 
in  a  fur  or  market  should  receive  the  prize;  his  001* 
leagues,  on  the  other  hand,  contending  that  it  shoidd  go  to 
the  most  perfisot  animal  of  its  sort,  which  it  certainly  did 
not  in  this  case.  Mr.  Badham's  foal  by  Royal  George 
was  the  reserve  number,  and  a  very  neat  Utile  fifly  she 
was ;  but  we  cannot  understand  Mr.  Sewell's  modesty  in  not 
ent^hig  the  dam  of  his  foal  as  a  mare  with  foal  at  foot ; 
as  if  he  had  done  so  she  m^t  most  assuredly  to  have  taken 
the  first  prize.  Looking  casually  at  the  twelve  pairs  of 
**  pkM^-horses  or  mares,"  they  appeared  a  very  usefiil 
kt,  but  on  closer  inspection  various  diefects  riiowed  them- 
selves, and  they  were  rednced  to  four.  Of  these  the  pair 
of  bays  belonging  to  Mr.  Arkwright  were  decidedly 
the  best,  bemg  good,  wide,  active  mores,  with  quali^ 
sufficient  for  any  one.  Mr.  Christy  showed  a  padr  of 
"  Emperor"  mares,  one  of  which  was  a  ffood  one,  but  her 
companion  spoiled  the  pair;  but  they  were  highly 
commended,  as  were  also  Mr.  GingeU's,  and  Mr.  Barnard's 
pair  receiving  a  simple  commendation.    The  prize  of  £23, 

rto  all  Eng^d,  for  stallions,  brought  out  the  five 
n  for  the  first  premium,  with  three  fredi  ones,  in^ 
chiding  Mr.  Wilson's  handsome  coH,  the  second  prise  sA 
Bwry.  He  could  not,  however,  prevent  Mr,  Thomp- 
son's horse  carrying  off  another  honour;  the  young  one 
heing  highly  commended.  The  £10,  open  to  all 
England,  for  two-year-old  entire  colts,  broaght  out 
Mr.  Cant's  winner,  Mr.  Wilson's,  Mr.  Crisp^i  Bury 
prize-taker,  and  several  others.    The  struggle,  however. 
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T\u9  suun  i-eiluceU  to  a  match  between  Mr.  Crisp's  aud 
Mr.  Wilton's  representatives;  but  it  was  soon  over, 
as  Mr.  Manning  would  not  have  the  light-boned  one 
from  Baylham  at  any  price. 

The  prize  of  £80,  open  to  the  world,  brought  together 
all  the  previous  winners  of  the  day,  as  weU  as  three  or 
four  fresh  candidates  for  the  palm  of  victory.  Here  we 
expected  to  have  seen  the  Harwich  Emperor  try  his  luck 
again  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Rist  thought  discre- 
tion the  better  part  of  valour,  and  declined  to  carry  out 
his  threat  of  submitting  his  horse  to  an  examination  by 
Professor  Simonds,  although  we  hear  the  horse  has,  since 
his  rqection  at  fiurj',  been  pronounced  sound  by 
a  well-known  veterinary  surgeon.  England's  Glory, 
from  Huntingdonshire,  was  a  rare  good-shaped  one, 
and  just  the  sort  to  improve  the  Suffolks  in  some 
points,  were  it  not  for  his  colour  aud  rough  legs; 
his  hocks,  however,  at  once  condemned  him.  As  most 
of  the  others  had  been  previously  before  the  judges, 
they  received  their  orders  to  return  to  their  stalls,  leaving 
the  battle  eventually  to  be  fought  by  Mr.  Thompson's 
horse,  the  winner  of  two  prizes  on  the  day,  and  Mr. 
Crisp's  colt.  The  judges  took  exception  to  the  legs 
of  the  latter,  which,  as  we  remarked  at  the  Bury 
Show,  are  not  at  all  of  the  form  we  like ;  but  he  has, 
nevertheless,  large  knees  and  hocks,  with  great  muscular 
power,  and  is  as  big  at  two  years  old  as  Mr.  Thompson's 
horse  is  at  four.  This,  combined  with  a  freedom 
of  action  not  possessed  by  the  other,  placed  him  in 
the  proud  position  of  the  winner  of  the  champion  prize, 
•*  open  to  all  the  world,"  although  the  decision  was  a  very 
near  thing.  A  similar  prize  of  £1 0  was  offered  for  the  best 
cart  mare,  and  this  again  brought  out  previous  prize- 
takers  of  the  day,  with  a  celebrated  winner  from  Suffolk, 
and  some  former  winners  of  the  Society's  prizes,  that  were 
ineligible  to  compete  again ;  bnt  these  prizes  being  special 
ones,  offered  by  the  town  of  Epping,  all  restrictions  were 
removed.  It  was  very  soon  apparent  that  the  struggle 
lay  between  the  winners  of  the  Essex  All-England  prize, 
viz.,  Mr.  Wolton's  famous  Moggy  and  Mr.  SeweU's  mare 
by  Hercules ;  and  two  better  mares  it  has  not  been  our 
lot  to  see  for  a  long  time.  The  fine  size,  quality,  and 
action  of  the  latter  prevailed  over  the  more  compact  form 
of  ^Ir.  Wolton's  mare,  and  the  champion  prize  goes  to 
Beaumont  Hall ;  the  judges,  however,  recommended  that 
an  extra  prize  should  be  given  to  Mr.  Wolton,  whose 
mare,  though  beaten,  is  far  from  being  disgraced.  She 
was,  indeed,  far  the  handsomer  of  the  two,  and  by  many 
the  award  was  regarded  as  a  mistake. 

As  at  Bury,  the  riding-horses  were  more  remarkable  for 
numbers  than  merits,  and  Essex  is  certainly  making  no 
gr«it  advance  in  this  way,  despite  the  perseverance  with 
which  Sir  Thomas  Lennard  is  bringing  home  better  blood 
to  the  people's  own  doors.  There  was  no  thorough-bred 
horse,  however,  sent  this  season  from  Belhus,  Mainstone 
having  now  taken  all  the  premiums  he  is  qualified  to  com- 
pete for,  and  the  county  class  was  consequently  represented 
by  Mr.  King's  Knight  Tempkr,  that,  according  to  the 
catalogue,  '*  descends  from  the  best  blood  in  the  world," 
and  who  otherwise  has  as  many  faults  and  as  few  redeem- 
ing qualities  as  almost  any  animal  we  ever  saw  on  a  show- 
ground. The  judges  refused  to  make  any  award  over 
such  a  horse,  although  purchased  a  short  time  since  at 
Newmarket  for  seven  guineas  by  Captain  White,  formerly 
of  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  hounds,  to  whom  the  credit  is 
due  of  having  introduced  the  Knight  and  the  '*  best  blood 
in  the  world"  into  the  district.  In  the  All*Kngland  class 
of  thorough-bred  sires  the  Ace  of  Clubs  again  righted 
himself,  having  been  beaten  for  this  premium  at  the  last 
show  of  the  Essex  Society  by  Mainstone.  But  the  Ace 
is  improving  daily,  as  he  never  looked  so  well  as  at  Ep- 
ping, and  as  a  consequence  Captain   Barlow  has  been 


tempted  to  name  a  price,  aud  the  handsome  cheso 
changes  his  quarters  from  the  East  to  the  fiur  West  doi 
in  Devonshire.  Mr.  Crisp's  big-boned  powerAd  Coroeb 
colt  was  again  a  good  second  to  the  Aoe,  aa  at  Buy ;  s 
beyond  these  two  All-England  furniahed  nothing  fuitl 
than  the  Knight  Temphur,  aforesaid.  The  entire  hon 
"  not  thorough-bred,"  and  with  no  other  condition  to  1 
chus^  were  a  very  moderate  and  mixed  lot,  as  Mr.  Gog; 
first  as  indifferent  a  sample  of  the  Phenomenon  as  e\ 
traced  his  belongings  back  to  Norfolk.  The  hunters  mi 
up  a  far  more  goodly  show,  though  with  very  few  amon| 
these  bred  in  the  county ;  while  the  open  prize  went  de 
out  of  it  to  Mr.  Hall,  of  Ely,  for  a  light,  clever,  bla 
like  Irish  horse,  that  took  the  local  and  higher  premia 
at  the  Cambridgeshire  Society's  meeting  in  1865,  ■ 
hence  his  name,  ''  Double  First."  Mr.  Hall  had  anoti 
old  worn  grey  of  a  good  stamp,  and  Mr.  Offin  a  wonder 
weight-carrier  that  was  first  in  the  county  class  last  ye 
Professor  Simonds  disqualified  Mr.  Sexton's  chesnut  tl 
won  at  Bury,  as  being  lame,  though  this  was  scarcely jk 
ceptible ;  but  the  Messrs.  Sexton's  second  horse  m 
Suffolk,  the  bay  by  Augnr,  was  again  about  seeond  ha 
being  highly  commended.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  comp 
tition  for  the  honours  confined  to  the  county,  Mr.  Barfc 
of  Ingatestono,  Mr.  Loftus  Arkwright,  the  Master  of  t 
Essex  Hounds,  Mr.  Christy  of  Roxwell,  and  Mr,  Bobti 
son  of  The  Priory,  had  entered  some  husiness-like  m^ 
one  of  the  best-looking  of  Mr.  Barker's,  a  bay,  boi 
either  unnoticed  by  the  judges  or  put  out  of  it  bj  ti 
veterinarian.  Mr.  Arkwright's  old  white-&oed  hm 
went  very  like  a  workman,  and  the  grand  and  kit 
jumping  was  very  fiurly  got  through,  though  iht  hnrdli 
would  have  been  all  the  better  for  a  little  '*  staffing. 
The  hacks  and  "  nags,"  something  of  a  distinction  witi 
out  a  difference,  ran  on  into  an  infinity  of  divisions  in 
sub-divisions,  bnt  with  nothing  very  extraordinary  to  I 
had  by  way  of  selection.  Mr.  Omega  Perry's  mm  i 
neat,  useful,  and  active,  nice  qualifications  certun^ 
for  a  hack ;  but  Mr.  White's  chesnut  gelding  lu 
very  middling  forelegs,  fidgety  action,  and  not  BW 
more  to  recommend  him ;  but  theu  the  class  was  botb  ( 
small  and  a  bad  one.  The  prize  four-year-old  nag  is  i 
fairish  horse  of  some  substance,  and  the  second  a  li^ 
long  filly  by  The  Don,  with  a  sour  head  and  heavy  iw» 
as  the  three-year-olds  were  a  yet  more  common  lot,  wiH 
Mr.  Gumey'*8  little  filly  by  Mortimer  fairly  firit— tl" 
is,  if  a  nag  means  a  hack — and  Mr.  Bray's  Arab  cross,  poc 
and  plain,  a  very  moderate  second.  Another  Mortim* 
of  Mr.  Arkwright's,  that  won  amongst  the  two-yesr-oUi 
is  a  still  better  specimen  of  this  horse's  get ;  butthepnl 
yearling,  by  Wetherden,  was  no  credit  to  ^t  true  uttl 
horse ;  whereas  amongst  the  hunting  mares  with  fosu  i 
foot  the  produce  must  have  had  a  dral  of  influence  on  th 
decision.  Mr.  HaUam's  famous  deep  old  chesnut,  that  u 
become  quite  an  institution  on  these  occasions,  was  i^ 
placed  second  for  the  only  time  in  her  histwy ;  w 
supeHor  being  a  Ratan  mare  with  some  fine  I^^^'jJjJ 
set-off  by  naturally  bad  forelegs  and  a  pair  of  dretdft^ 
damaged  knees.  The  foal,  however,  by  High  T"JJJ^ ' 
a  capital  one,  so  clean  and  well-grown,  and  sofowo 
showing  himself  off  to  the  best  advantage,  that  he  pnt  W 
mother  quite  into  the  shade,  and  the  award  mu^  ^ 
rather  as  "  the  best  foal  with  mare  alongside."  SirTbo^ 
Lennard  had  a  narrow  thorough-bred  mare  here,  tnit  oJ 
not  look  to  have  been  doing  well,  while  Mr.  Josthng  t^ 
as  indifferent  a  specimen  of  a  hunting  mare  as  tf^  .^ 
known  for  such  a  purpose ;  and  she  should  be  pnt  to  *J"P 
Templar  next  season,  if  only  in  defiance  of  the  peopw  "^^ 
set  themselves  up  for  judges !  The  ponies  included  i«w 
very  good  little  animals  really  fit  for  children's  *J^ 
the  premiums,  so  fiu  as  we  could  understand  *J*'*^-, 
were  put  together  and   equaUy  divided  between 
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iBHi  Dire— ''t  perfect  boy's  hunter"  and  another 
V|Rt^ODc,  aad  more  of  a  pony  proper,  of  l^fr. 
iDam's.  He  donkey  daases  feU  through,  with  only 
^(stries  for  four  prues,  and  these  open  to  all  Eng- 

Aeibc^iBd  p^  over  which  the  same  set  of  judges 

laid,  uppfied  two  very  good  sections  of  the  show, 

■iasoBeinsUsees  with  a  marked  improvement  upon 

Kpi^roi  previoasly  observable.    In  the  first-class  of 

Hiiin  niBs,     Jonas  Webb's    blood  came  to  the 

H  iHb  a  coople  of   good    useful    sheep  bred  and 

Hsd  ^  Mr.  Clayden,   and    over    whose    merits 

i%»  aad   the   owner    agreed   to    differ,    Mr. 

fia  pRferring  the  second — with  a  capital  back  cer- 

i^-totk  other.    It  was,  however,  in  the  open  class 

iestUsins  that  the  county  distinguished  itself,  and 

m  Igi  firajbroke  won  with  a  shearling — also  the 

ttfWehai— of  really  beautiful  quality,  and  with  one 

itidbicb  ever  touched,  if  a  little  too  pricked  in 

ivolckabbyabont  his  head.    Lord  Sondes  sent  a 

liikEpfrom  Norfolk,  that  did  not  prove  so  well  to 

fcHlst  that  was  otherwise  iamously  got  up,   and 

■Uibiock  will  no  doubt  continue  to  run  up  to  the 

VB^'^ited  at  Christmas.    Their  prize  ewes  here 

2^^*l3oaie  and  sizeable ;  as  Lord  Braybrooke's 

Up«ll  bat  pretty,   and  his  Lordships  pen  of 

li>4eoDmiendable,   though  their  necks  might 

"^iMter;  while  of  the  other  shortwooU  it  was 

^  one  of  the  Judges  that,  for  the  credit  of 

tke title  of   "the  Suffolk  Down"  should  be 

ipoa  as  possible.     Mr.   Chaplin  indeed,  who 

Imnt  the  best  samples  of  this  sort,  has  already 

■^  neh  a  suggestion,  his  sheep  being    entered 

'  a  "IthekCaces."      ISlr.  Giblin's  Cotswolds  and 

ifpar  to  thrive  in  £ssex,  though  neither  variety 

to  the  natives  fresh  from  the  hills  or  shires ; 

Linton's  "pure  Lincolns,  without  a  cross  for 

P8,"  are  such  very  odd-looking  animals  as   to 

w«ttm  assuming  that  the  sooner  they  do  have  a 

•^tttter.    Mr.  Brown's  long-wooUed  ram  is  the 

that  won  at  Bury,  and  a   very  good  one  he 

S^it  size,  good  wool  and  mutton,  but  rather 

^j«thi8  ihonlders;  as  Mr.  Sexton's  rams  were 

rapuihed  in  Suffolk,  though  they  will  not  bear 

l»k«rt  like  the   Marham  sheep.      Mr.  Sewell's 

'd  ewes,  with  lambs  by  one  of  the  Norfolk  long- 

*ffe  a  long  way  the   best   of  their  class ;    but 

fi  ^glaod ,  en^    was    very    moderate,     and 

«.  King  Tombs  might  have  sent  better  reprcsenta- 

^tke  Cotawold  than  those  with  which  he  won  at 

%  Tke  champion  of  the  Oxfordshire  J^owns  did 

»««*l  to  his  belongings,  as  ^Ir.  Widlis'  old  ram, 

>t  Plymouth  and  first  about  home,  has  im- 

"w  we  last  saw  him,  aud  is  now  a  sheep  of  great 

^\hi  the  shearling  stands  badly,  being  alto- 

to>  rtQty,  though  with  a  good  back  and  wool. 

■ff^  the  piga  the  Messrs.  Sexton  maintained  their 

''iBmg  the  All-England  prizes  with  a  black  boar 

■«»Bte  WW;  and  though  their  cultivation  of  the 

H  a  only  of  I'ecent  date,  they  ran  clean  away 

^*- Dnekeriog's  Lincolns,  which  we  never  saw  to 

^™ge.   The  Messrs.  HowariJs'  big  pigs  were 

*^^  of  show  form,  and  in  such  condition  should 

J^  ^n  sent  so  Car  afield.     Then,  again,  Mr. 

m  I  apiUl  bhick  boars  arc  bred  from  Sexton,  though 

S^  «t  the  two  was  only  placed  second  to  a  middlioff 


w  Mr.  Gibbins',  who  won  more  handsomely 
"pea  of  three  sow  pigs,  beautifully  matched,  and 


*  »e  best  points  of  the  Berkshires— size,  coat, 
flftSi*^  »  forth.      Mr.  Griggs  had  some  good 
LCr?.*  *^  a»  Suflblks,  his  second-prize  sow  having 
J^.  Steam  j  and  Mr.  Trim,  of  £pping,  some 


r^W\J]! 


really  ''  useful"  pigs,  if  they  happen  to  be  short  of  foxes 
in  Essex,  as  they  looked  like  going  a  great  pace  over  a 
coimtry.  This,  however,  by  way  of  contrast,  as  there  were 
plenty  of  prixe  pigs  at  Epping,  and  of  a  better  sort  than 
they  cling  to  in  either  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire,  that  is 
to  say,  unless  mere  size  stands  for  every  thing. 

An  extra  admission-charge  introduced  us  to  a  Poultry 
and  Flower  Show ;  but  this  extra  is  a  mistake,  so  far  as 
cocks  and  hens  are  concerned,  which  are,  or  should  be, 
essentially  farm  produce.  In  another  direction  you  came 
upon  the  Implements,  where,  without  any  stimulus  in  the 
way  of  premiums,  a  number  of  manufacturers  and  sales- 
men had  standings  which  the  catalogue  arranges  in  this 
wise :  Peene,  of  Rayne,  Essex ;  Bradford,  of  Fleet-street ; 
Picksley,  Sims,  and  Co.  (limited),  Leigh,  Lancashire; 
Rands,  Ipswich ;  Samuelson,  Banbury ;  Ashby  and  Jef- 
fery,  Stamford;  Darby,  Little  Waltham;  Ward  and  Sil- 
ver, Melford ;  Mabbett  and  Pink,  Romford ;  Smyth  and 
Son,  Peasenhall ;  Potter  and  Son,  Aldham,  Essex ;  Creasy, 
Bedfield ;  Coleman  and  Morton,  Chelmsford ;  Cottis  and 
Sons,  Epping;  Haywood  and  lyier,  Whitecross-street ; 
Duffield,  Regent's  Park;  Joslin  and  Sons,  Colchester; 
Warren,  Maldon ;  Wilkins,  Ipswich ;  Woods  and  Cock- 
sedge,  Stowmarket ;  Garrett  and  Sons,  Leiston ;  Aveling 
and  Porter,  Rochester ;  Catchpool  and  Thompson,  Col- 
chester ;  Ransomes  and  Sims,  Ipswich ;  Burrell,  Thetford; 
Simonds,  Halstead;  Priest  and  Woolnough,  Kingston-on- 
Thames;  Pertwee,  Boreham;  Eddington,  Chelmsford; 
Robey  and  Co.  (limited),  Lincoln ;  Braggins,  Banbury ; 
Hitchnreh,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Carter,  Dunnett,  and 
Beale,  Holbom ;  and  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Colchester,  with 
specimens  of  "  Aiknthicnlture" — or,  in  other  words^  of 
sukworms,  eggs,  cocoons,  and  silk.  The  Chairman,  it 
will  be  seen,  specially  referred  at  the  dinner  to  this 
Ailanthicnltnre — rather  a  difficult  word,  by-the-bye,  to  get 
over  Ute  in  the  day — but  the  really  practical  talk  here 
was  of  no  great  moment,  as  many  of  the  authorities  had 
fairly  run  for  it  when  their  duties  were  over.  Like  Bob 
Sawyer's  cheese,  a  very  little  of  Epping  seems  to  go  a 
very  long  way,  and  the  Essex  Agricultural  Association  is 
strong  enough  to  look  out  for  better  quarters. 

PRIZE    LIST. 
HORSES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 
Judges.— Capt.  Barlow,  Hasketon,  Woodbridge. 

CaDt.  Barthropp,  Hacheston,  Wickham  Market. 
J.  Manning,  Orlingbury,  Wellingborough. 

Stallion,  having  served  not  leas  than  20  mares  in  any  part 
of  the  county.— £15,  Wm.  Thompson,  ion.,  Thorpe  (Gari- 
baldi) ;  ilO,  G.  Richardson,  Burnham  (Captain). 

Entire  two-year-old  Coh.— JtlO,  G.  H.  Cant,  Mile  End, 
C<)lchester  ;  3nd  prixe,  Wm.  Bott,  Broomfield  (Young  Cham- 
pion). 

Cart  Mare,  not  under  four  years  old.— i6,  Wm.  Thompson, 
jun. ;  £4,  G.  Giugell,  High  Laver  Hall. 

Mare  with  Foal  at  foot.— £10,  H.  Croxon,  Burnham 
(Blossom) ;  £5,  G.  D.  Badliam,  Buhner  Tye  (Duchess). 

Three-year-old  Filly.- £5,  G.  D.  Badham  ;  £8,  G.  D. 
Badham 

„  Gelding.— £4,  Wm.  Comus  Kirkby,  North  Weald  Hall. 
Highly  commended:  J.  Stallibraas,  Ongar  Park  HaU. 

Two-vear-old  Filly.— £5,  J.  Way,  Great  Yeldam  (Damnar)  i 
£4,  C.  Barnard,  Harlow  Bury,  Hwlow.  K^*IP^J  I 

\carling  Colt.— £5,  J.  S.  Pigrot,  Beckingham  Hall  fThc 
President)  ;  A  R.  HoWen,  * Weahunt  D'^  fyiiif 
Urayman).  "'    ^   ^^ 

Foal— £5,  H.  Croxon,  Burnham;  £3,  D.  SeweU.  Beau^ 
mont  Hall.  ' 

Pair  of  Plough  Horses  or  Mares  reguhirly  used  on  a  farm* 
-£o  Lotus  W  Arkwnght,  Harlow  (Brown  and  Violet). 
HigWy  commended :  J.  Chn«hr,  Roxwell  (Bessie  aad  Jenny). 
Commen^:  C.  Bwnard,  flarlow  Bmy,  Hariow,  and  6. 
Gmgdl,  High  Laver  Hall. 
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Entire  Hone  (open  to  ill  England).— £26,  Wm.  Thoropaou. 
joD.  (GhirilMkldi).    Commeiided :  Wm.  Wilson,  Bwrlhiun  Ui^ 

Entire  two.year-K>ld  C3olt  (open  to  all  Englaiic().~illO,  T. 
Crisp,  BntleyAbbOTfConqaeroO*  Hi^y  commended :  Wm. 
Wilson,  and  T.  and  S.  I^aon,  Warboys,  Unntiagdou  (Yonng 
England's  Pride). 

Cart  Stallion  (open  to  all  the  world).— £30,  T.  Crisp, 
Butley  Abbey  (Conqueror). 

EIDINO  Am>  COACHINO  fiOBSBS. 
JuDeis.— Kersey  Cooper,  Enstim,  Thetfoid. 
W.  Hnncll,  Newton,  Cambridge. 

Thoroogh-bred  Entire  Horse.*— £15.    No  merit. 

Entire  Horse,  not  thorough-bred.— £10,  J.  Gogxs,  Baddow 
(Norfolk  Phenomenon).  Commended:  P.  Batcher,  Cobe 
Engaine  (Morgan  Lightfoot). 

Weight-carrying  Mare.— £5,  P.  Barker,  Weetlands^  Ingate- 
stone  (Alice). 

Hunting  Gelding.— £5,  Loftus  W.  Arkwright  (Todor). 
Highly  eommended :  A.  Q.  Robinson,  The  Priory,  Dagnnm 
Park  (Grey  Ploter),  and  J.  Christy  fTraveiscr). 

Hackney  Mare,  not  eioeeding  15  hands. — £5,  Omega  Perry, 
Thomwood,  Hariow;  £8,  J.  H.  Leecher,  Boyle's  Court 
Brentwood  (Bella). 

Hackney  Gelding,  not  exceeding  15  hands* — £5,  T.  White, 
West  Hatch,  ChiffwelL. 

Pour-year-old  Nag  3iarc  or  Gelding. — dE5,  J.  ReeTe,  Hi(^ 
Boothins  Bury  (Horatio) ;  £3,  J.  Palmer,  Stanford  Birers 
(Donegal). 

Three-yeaMild  Nag  Mare  or  Gelding. — £5,  J.  GumeyPnr, 
Hale  End,  Woodford  (Branette)  ;  £3,  J.  Bray,  Pyrgo  ||Park, 
Romford  (Colthnrst). 

Two.year^>ld  Nag  Mare  or  Gelding.— £3,  Loftus  W.  Ark- 
wright.  Highly  commended:  C.  Qayden,  Mannden.  Com- 
mended :  Geo.  P.  Joslin,  Bemers  Roothing  (Kin^^  Pippin). 

Yearling  Nag  Mare  or  Gelding. — ^£3,  Captain  Sparrow, 
Gosfield. 

Brood  Mare,  with  Foal  at  foot.— £6jC.  Dames,  Chigwell 
(Chrysalis);  £3,  J.  T.  L.  Haflum,  Wormingford  Grove. 
Highly  commended :  Sir  Thomas  Barrett-Lennard. 

Pony— entire,  mare,  or  gelding,  under  14  hands.  —  (This 
premium  was  divided  into  two  dasoes,  large  and  small  ponies.) 
— £i  for  large,  C.  A.  Murtan,  Buckhurst  Hill,  Woodford ; 
£4,  for  small,  W.  Harrison,  Claybury  Park,  Woodford  Bridge. 
The  class  of  small  ponies  generally  commended. 

Thorough-bred  Entire  Horse  (open  to  all  England)— £25, 
Captain  Barlow,  Hasketon  (The  Aoe  of  Clubs).  Commended : 
T.  Crisp,  Butley  Abbey  (The  Abbot). 

SHEEP. 
JuoGBS.— C.  Howard,  Biddenham,  Beds. 
£.  little,  Chippenham,  Wilts. 
H.  Woods,  Merton,  Tbetlnd. 

Sool^dowii  Ram.— £5,  J.  Cbyden,  Littlebnry;  £3,  J. 
Clarden. 

Ram  of  any  other  Short-wooUed  breed. — £5,  P.  Portway, 
Great  Sampfbrd  (Snffolk  Down).  Second  prize  withheld  for 
want  of  merit. 

CotBWiM  Ran.— £5,  J.  Gibfin,  little  Bardfidd;  £3,  J. 
Giblin. 

Loa^woolled  Ram,  of  any  age.— ^,  E.  Anston,  Thorring- 
ton  (Lmoohi).    Second  mifle  withheld  for  want  of  merit. 

Oxfiordshite  or  Shromhire  Down  Ram.^— £6,  J.  Giblin  (Ox- 
ford Down) ;  £3,  J.  Giblin  (Oxford  Down^. 

Shearling  Soi^down  Ram. — £5,  Lorn  BraybrodEe ;  £3, 
Lord  Braybrooke.  Commended :  Lord  Braybrooke  (for  two 
other  rams). 

Shearling  Short-wooUed  Ram,  of  any  other  bireed. — £5,  P. 
Portway  (Suffolk  Down).    Seeond  prize  withhdd. 

Shearling  Oxfordshire  or  ShropshiTe  Down  Ram.— £5.  J. 
Archer,  Saffron  Walden  (Oxford  Down) ;  £3,  J.  Giblin  (Ox- 
ford Down). 

Shearling  Long-wooUed  Ram. — £5,  J.  GibHn  (Cotswdd) ; 
£3,J.Gib£n(Cotswold). 

Pen  of  5  Shearling  pure  Down  Ewes. — ^£6,  Lord  Bray- 
brodEc ;  £4,  T.  W.  Bramston,  Skreens. 

Pen  of  5  Sheariing  Shoii-woolled  Ewes.— £5,  J.  R.  Chaplin, 
Bidgewell  (Bkek&eed) ;  £3,  J.  R.  ChanHn. 

rtm,  of  5  Shearling  Long-woelled  Jfiwes.— £5,  J*  GibHn 
(Cotswold) ;  £3,  D.  SewcU. 


Pto  of  6  Ewes  and  Lambs.--4^,  D.  Sewell  (Cotswold 
cross)  ;  £3,  J.  Ardier  (Oxford  Downs).  Commeaded:  J. 
StaUibrase,  Ongar  (half-bred) ;  G.  Giagdl,  High  Later  Hili 
(SQUthdowtt). 

Pen  of  Fat  Shearling  Short-woolled  Wethers.— £5,  Lord 
Braybrooke :  £3.  Lord  Braybrooke. 

I^  of  5  Fat  Snearling  Cross-bred  or  Long-wooUed  Wethen. 
— £5,  W.  Cozens  Kirkby  (half-bred). 

Long-wooUed  Bam.  of  a  pure  breed  (open  to  aD  Eoghmd). 
—£10,  T.  Brown,  Marham  Hall,  NorWk.  Highly  com. 
mended :  G.  M.  Sexton,  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich  (for  two 
rams,  Cotswolds). 

Short-woolled,  of  apure  breed  (open  to  all Endand).— £10, 
Lord  Braybrooke.  Highly  ccMumended:  Lord  Sondes,  Yim- 
ham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

Pen  of  5  Shearling  Short-woolled  Ewes  (open  to  all  Eog- 
hmd).— £10,  Lord  Sondes. 

Pen  of  5  Shearling  Long-wooUed  Ewes  (open  to  all  Eng. 
land}.— £10,  J.  K.  Tombs,  Langford,  GloucesteraMre  (Cots- 
wold). 

Shropshire  or  Oxfordshire  Down  Ram  (ofcn  to  sllEag- 
land)w— £10,  G.  Wallis,  01dShifl6nl,Bampton  (OxMIDowb). 

PIGS. 
JuBOKS.— As  lor  Sheep. 

Boar.— £5,  J.  Clayden  ;  £3,  J.  S.  Lescher,  Boyles  Coart. 
Brentwood.  Commended :  G.  Griggs,  Romford  (BerksMR) ; 
Wm.  Thompson,' jun. 

Boar,  not  exceeding  12  months.— £6,  J.  Giblin  (Berksbiie); 
£3,  J.  CUyden. 

Sow  in  Pijr.— £5.  G.  Grign  (Berkshire):  £3,  0.  Grigp 
(black  Suffolk).    CommendoT:  R.  Laxton,  Epping. 

Sow  with  her  Pigs,  the  pigs  not  to  exceed  12  weeks  old.- 
£5,  G.  Grigffs  (Berkshire) ;  £3,  C.  Benjafield,  Passingfai 
Bridge,  Romrord. 

Pen  of  3  Sow  Pigs,  under  0  months  old.— £5,  J.  Giblia 
(Berkshire) ;  £3,  J.  Oayden.    Commended :  G.  Griggs. 

Boar  (open  to  all  England).— £10,  G.  M.  Sexton  (M 
Suffolk).  Hiffhly  commended :  G.  M.  Sexton  (black  Svflbtt) ; 
and  G.  M.  Sexton  (white  Suffolk).  Commeaded :  B.  ^ 
Duckering,  Northorpe,  Lincoln  (white). 

Sow  (open  to  all  England).— £5,  G.  M.  Sexton  (white  Suf- 
folk),   mghly  commended :  R.  E.  Duckering  (white  Sow  ind 
Utter)  ;  G.  M.  Sexton  (black  Suffolk). 
DONKEYS. 
Judge.— W.  P.  Boghurst,  Prating  Abb?y. 

Male  Donkmr  (open  to  idl  England).— 3  gs.,  T.  W.  Bnas- 
ton,  Skreens,  Chdmsford ;  £1,  L.  J.  Sparrow,  Great  Baddow. 

Mare  Donkey  (open  to  all  Enj^d).— £1 10s.,  H.  FoyiUr, 
Braintree. 

EPPING  TOWN  PRIZES. 

Hunting  Mare  or  Gelding  (open  to  all  ikigland).— £10,  G. 
S.  Hall,  Market  Place,  Ely  (Double  Urstj.  Highlr  com- 
mended: J.  Christy  (Traverser);  Q.  M.  Sexton;  J.Offin, 
Hutton,  Brentwood  (Baron). 

Haekney  Mare  or  Getding  (open  to  all  £ngland).--^10,  J. 
Gnmey  IW,  Hale  End,  Woodford  fWelsh  oob,  "i^Sj).  Higiilj 
commended :  J.  S.  Leedier  (Merrylass).  Commemicd :  0.  D. 
Badham  (M^jor). 

Cart  Mare,  not  under  4  years  (open  to  all  Enriand).— ilOi 
D.  Sewell;  second  prise,  S.  Wolton,  The  Haft  Ncwboura, 
Suffolk  (Moggy).  ^ 

Cart  Rlly,  under  4  years  (open  to  all  England).— £10,0. 
D.  Badham. 

EXTRA     STOCK. 
RiDmo  Homes. 

Conflncnded :  J.  H.  Smee,  Theydon  Pbcc,  Eppinff  (tair  of 
Norwcffien  Cobs) ;  J.  H.  Smee  (Norweaian  Cob)  j  WHB<^' 
liam,  Halstead,  Essex  (pair  of  cream-oolonred  Ponies). 
Swunj, 

Commended :  G.  M.  Sexton  (white  boar). 

VETiBrNARY  Insfxctoa. — ProfessoT  Simonds. 

THE  DINNER, 
of  about  100,  took  pla6e  at  the  Town  Hall ;  the  president,  Hr. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Pcrrr  Watlingtonv  occupying  the  chair;  ww 
in  proposiuK  "Success  to  the  society  which  brings  w 
here  to-day,*  said :  In  this  very  exceptional  ye«.  J^Jf 
you  all  know  has  prohibited  the  poswbility  of  exmbrtw? 
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tek  m.  leeotmt  of  the  cattle   pla([ue,  we   have  had   in 

baggregBte  a  larger  number  of  entries  than  we  have  erer 

y  tafore,  even  in  that  exceptional  year  1865,  at  Brentwood. 

Ik  total  nomber  of  entries  this  vear  has  been  538,  and  that 

L' Brentwood  530,  and  yon  will  remember  that  there  is  not 

1  sugie  hnd  of  cattle  shown  to-day.    It  is  obvious  to  remark 

htbe  paper  which  I  hold  before  me  that  the  «!%  elaas  in 

f  bkli  there  has  been  any  fidling  off  has  been  in  that  of  the 

kJuji.   I^  year  there  were  13  shown,  and  ttus  year  there 

mt  faiy  tkee.    I  don't  know  how  br  that  tells  in  iktonr  of 

E{m ff  agSMt  it.    I  take  ittbat  in  an  agrienltval  eonnty 

aid  at  a  agrieoltinil  meeting  it  is  qmte  imBeeessttrr  for  me 

to  iaaat  upon  the  importcnee  of  attention  to  the  breed  of 

ikt^  Kither  is  it  neceaaaij  for  me  to  dwdl,  in  these  days  of 

(OBpetitiveeittmnations,  upon  the  inportanee  of  seeking  to 

?Bi  eupDenee  throngh  the  means  of  competition.    Now  this 

loddj  iDH  at  this  ocgect,  and  seeks  to  accomplish  it  br  this 

Bcau;  and  tfaeiefore,  I  say,  on  both  aoeounts  it  is  entitled  to 

jor  eoBsidefation  and  sopport.    Bat  it  is  not  only  on  acconnt 

oftkilireet  opentiona  of  this  society  that  I  sedc  for  yottr  ap- 

pfdud  ask  for  your  good  wishes,  bat  tiiere  are  other  rea- 

iwibowk^  I  now  reqnire  ^on to  drink  to  its  success.    Not 

oalj  to  tkis  society  offer  direct  premiums   on  good  stock, 

tenths  holds  oat  an  indoeenent  and  gives  a  stiii^nhis  for 

^QRose  of  local  exeitijons  in  order  to  prodnee  euiibitions 

<if  hltlovtrs,  and  poohry,  and  by  thai  means  it  very  hirg^ 

akiile  greikt  interest  of  the  show,  and  abo  secures  that  for 

vfHin  afl  galkntrT  let  me  speak  it,  we  so  nrach  desire — 

)  ^r  attendance  of  tLe  fiur  sex.    And  besides  that,  it  also 

^n  (pportunity  of  exhibitin;^  extra  stock,  and  of  calling 

Jt^Bsto  any  experiments  which  may  be  going  on  aronnd 

■  itnothig  to  the  agncnltojist,  as  wdl  as  to  the  gene- 

olabemr.    Here,  for  instance,  at  £ppin^  we  have  had 

'vonsdeer  broken  to  harness— very  interestmff,  and  doubt- 

^  laefbl  to   man.     Then   we   have  had  on  exhibition 

-I  kn\  know  if  aU  gentlemen  saw  it,  but  all  gentlemen 

^to  We  seen  it — an  exhibition  of  what  is  called  aOanthi- 

f»ne,  that  is  the  growth  of  a  plant  'which  is  to  feed  silk- 

*WBS  aad  which  may  grow  upon  the  sides  of  our  nulways. 

Iliifikwhidi  isprodnced  by  it  is  now  used  for  the  mannfiactuie 

^a  Uadof  dflih,  and  the  gentleman  who  showed  it  to  us  (Dr. 

"lihce^  of  Colchester}  has  reason  to  hope  that  by  the  nse  of 

it  w  bens  in  England  may  rival  the  looms  of  France  and  of 

^  At  any  rate  there  was  this   exhibition^  which   was 

2|a»lj  iaterestiBg  t*  those  who  had  a  fancy  that  way. 

^•iki  that,  there   was   an  interesting  exhibition  of  grass 

^n  smply  by  the  applieation  of  sewage  npon  pure  sand. 

^I  aajr,  was  a  most  interesting  exmbition.    It  h  only 

*  ^  J^  *"***  *^*  Professor  liebig  told  as  that  vras 

*  pofcrt  inposttbility.  Ifow  we  have  seen  that  in  a  short 
1«ce  of  tine  very  good  crass  can  be  grown  on  simpk 
«i  aad  that  sewage  from  the  great  sewer  of  London 
«vvi  apon  tiie  Mapfin  Sands  would  eaoae  grass  to 
fov  upon  yien.  It  ^ws  that  seientiffc  men,  like  doctors, 
*^*^  agree:  on«  tells  as  one  thing,  and  one  another 
^;  80  that  they,  Eka  other  men,  are  sometimes  at 
«a.  ft  holds  oat  a  great  enconngement  to  that  vast 
^vi^akbig  now  in  tiie  coarse  of  coMtruction,  and  which» 
^  te  neeeed,  wiS  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  fow 
2»  of  Ithis  comity,  and  a  great  deKght  to  those  who 
!|*t»  see  the  Thames  made  pure  by  the  transference  of  the 
i«8n  sewage  to  such  places  aa  I  have  stated. 

W  BusTACB  CsctL,  MJP.,  in  giving  "Prosperi^  to 
%agiaidtiie  health  of  the  Local  CommStee,'*  said:  lliere 
J^  prise  which  I  shoald  very  much  Kke  to  see  given,  and 
2» »  a  prise  to  any  resident  m  the  ootmty,  or  to  any  ex- 
*htor,  who  has  eared  most  animals  of  the  cattle  plague, 
"w  is  moch  of  theory— much,  I  must  say,  of  felse  theory — 
^^"'^i'^ >  }'^  ^  ^^""^  *****  "*y  rwd,  sound,  practical 
JffKwe,  tendinc  to  mitigate  or  cure  this  (fire  pest,  would 
VJfte  greatest  vahie  to  the  community.  All  sorts  of 
^ypft  have  been  tried,  from  painting  the  cows*  noses  and 
*»pBf«tnng8  of  onions  rovnd  their  necks,  down  to  that 
^  nJKble  eore^-the  pde-axe ;  but  none  of  them  reflected 
*fili^tttt  credit  on  the  science  we  boast  of,  or  the  en- 
yj»«d  age  in  which  we  live.  The  worst  of  the  matter  is 
«K  the  very  people  whom  we  most  look  to  for  help  and  ad- 
*»•>■  this  natter,  the  Veterin»y  CoUege,  don't  give  us  the 


jn^^^-     ■■■.m.c.    Now,  I  do  not  want  to  say  one  vrord  in 
^^■'•SOWBt  of  what  no  donht  is  a  very  honourable  pro- 


fession, for  I  am  quite  sure  they  have  had  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  but  right  to 
say  of  that  profession  that  it  has  hardly  had  a  fair  trial.  It 
will  hardly  be  credited  that  in  this  kingdom  there  are  only 
three  veterinary  colleges.  One  of  them,  as  we  all  know,  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  has  been  instituted  more  than  half 
a  oentqrj  in  London ;  were  is  another  which  is  in  existence 
still,  although  its  functions  are  almost  in  abeyance,  in  Edin- 
burgh;  and  a  third  has  been  lately  instituted  somewhere  at 
the  West-end.  Sbmeihittg  like  a  hundred  or  a  hondred-and- 
ft!^  gentlemen  a  year  are  turned  out  by  these  institutions, 
and  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  is  har^  a  sufficient  number 
te  take  care  of  the  ^eat  number  of  stodi  in  the  kinffdoin, 
amounting  to  something  like  ive  millions.  No  donbt  this  is 
a  great  evil,  and  one  whicl^  demands  aU  our  attention,  and 
should  be  ranedied  as  soon  as  possible.  There  are  cases  in 
connexion  with  the  cattle  pli^e,  in  which  we  have  had  to  go 
into  the  street,  and  take  the  ntrst  man  we  find,  and  make  hon 
iospeetor ;  and  in  a  nei^boniing  comity,  whidi  I  have  the 
hononr  of  serving  as  a  magistrate,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
ittseectors  were  appointed  who  were  totally  unfit  for  the  duty ; 
and  in  one  instance  a  man,  who  was  either  a  tailor  or  a 
cobbler,  was  appointed,  and  no  doubt  did  his  dnty  in  a  pro- 
fessioaal  manner.  I  mention  this  to  Aow  how  much  the 
snbject  remiires  consideration,  and  T  only  hope  it  will  be  taken 
up  generally  by  the  agricnltnral  societies  of  the  kingdom. 
Bat  let  us  look  at  it  in  another  point  of  view.  We  have  been 
toM  that  there  are  something  Kke  five  million  licad  of  cattle 
in  the  kingdom,  uid  that  oat  of  these  we  hare  lost  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  or  something  like  one  in  twenty.  In 
Essex  the  proportion  was  very  much  the  same ;  for  we  had 
about ;  50,000,  and  have  lost  2,500;  or,  to  reduce  it  to  a 
money  value,  supposing  each  head  of  cattle  to  be  worth  £10, 
which  is  not  a  very  high  fignre,  the  amonnt  altogether  would 
be  soBiething  like  £25,000  or  nearfy  donble  our  ordinary 
coottfy  rate.  When  we  take  these  fects  and  figures  into  con- 
sideration,  we  mnst  feel  how  necessary  it  is  that  something 
more  should  be  done  for  the  encouragement  of  the  veterinary 
art  in  this  kingdom.  The  le^:isUtare  have  already  taken  a 
step  in  ^e  right  direction  this  session,  and  there  is  a  Bill 
making  it  peual  for  any  man  to  undertake  the  duties  of'a 
veterimuy  surgeon  unless  dnly  (qualified.  I  hope  the  agricul- 
tural  Boeietiea  throughoat  the  kmgdom  will  back  up  the  lens- 
latore  in  this  matter;  and  if  they  do  so,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
before  lon^  every  former  will  be  able  to  take  nis  stock  to  a 
really  qnahfied  authority,  and  to  get  ostfol  advice  at  a  very 
moderate  charge. 

The  only  jodge  present  was  Mr.  BoonussT,  who,  in  re- 
sponding, said  that  he  thought  a  good  show  of  donkeys  might 
yet  be  go^  np. 


£G€^— The  importe  of  eggs  this  yeai  have  been  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever,  haviBg  anwanted  in  the  five  montha 
en£ii«  May  31  to  196,956,760  as  compored  with  157,328,520 
in  the  eonreepoBding  period  of  1866,  and  139,280,520  in  the 
correspeading  nenM  of  1864.  la  1856,  the  nnmfaer  of  eggs 
importad  was  117,230,600 ;  so  that  is  the  first  five  moni^ 
of  this  year  the  impocte  effscted  have  already  oatstri]»p«d  the 
reoeiptaol  the  whole  of  1856.  Ever  sisee  1856,  the  inporte 
of  eggs  have  beenstnding  en,  in  foet,  at  railway  speed.  Thna 
in  1856  we  pibd  fior  eggs  £236,866 ;  in  1856,  £278,422 ;  in 
1867,  £817,016 ;  in  1858,  £303,617 ;  in  1869,  £336,662 ;  in 
1860v  £^8,658 ;  in  1861,  £660,557 ;  in  1862,  £593,813 ;  in 
1863,  £673,638 ;  in  1864,  £836,028 ;  and  in  1866,  £928,247. 
fancy  oar  paying  about  £1,000,000  a-year  for  eggs ! 

FLAX  AND  LINSEED.— The  importe  of  flax  and  linseed 
into  the  United  Kingdom  have  very  greatly  increased  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  In  1854  they  amounted  to  828^513  q:s., 
in  1856  to  796,951  qrs.,  in  1856  to  1,180,180  qrs.,  in  1857  to 
1,061,113  qrs.,  in  18o8  to  1,017,844  qrs..  in  1859  to  1,270,911 
qrs.,inl860tol,380»628  qrs.,  in  1861  to  1,160,270  qrs.,  in  1862 
to  1,088,472  qrs.,  m  1863  to  1,104,578  qrs.,  in  1864  to  1 ,434,973 
qni.,  and  in  1865  to  1,465,414  qrs.  The  value  of  the  flax 
and  linseed  imported  in  1854  was  £2,545,107,  in  1856  to 
£2,644,708,  in  1856  to  £3,195,634.  in  1857  to  £3,061,684,  in 

'  1858  to  £3,710,078,  in  1869  to  £3,041,707,  in  1860  to 
£3,391,938,  in  1861  to  £3,108,055,  in  1862  to  £3,210,869, 
in  1863  to  £3,372,432,  in  1864  to  £3,947,221»  and  in  1866  to 

I  £3,983,243. 
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ON    GBASS    LANDS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Pembrokeshire  Jbarmert'  Gab,  Mr. 
Boir AR  said :  Tlie  sabject  which  I  have  chosea  for  yoor  diacas- 
sioa  to^y,  is  '  The  best  method  of  laying  down  grass  lands, 
or  permanent  pasture,  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  seed  required.* 
I  have  not  chosen  this  subject  to  give  you  any  imorma- 
tion  on  it  myself,  as  I  know  my  talents  to  do  so  will 
full  far  short  in  many  respects,  but  simply  because  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  subiect  of  the  utmost  importance  to  most  agri- 
culturists, although  it  has  as  yet  escaped  our  notice,  to  niake 
ourselves  better  acquainted  with  the  most  modem  svstem  of 
laying  down  permanent  pastures,  with  the  kinds  and  quanti. 
ties  of  seed  most  suitable  for  the  different  sorts  of  soils  and 
situations  which  may  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  our 
practice.  We  have  discussed  the  nowth  and  manuring  of 
both  white  and  Kreen  crops,  and  likewise  the  manuring  of 
grass  land,  but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  any  other  agricultural  question.  For  this  reason  : — We 
may  have  a  failure  in  our  crop  of  oats  or  barley  by  grub  or  wire- 
worm  or  any  other  local  cause,  or  we  may  experience  a  poor 
return  of  wheat,  or  the  flv  may  take  our  tunups,  or  the  disease, 
destroy  our  potatoes.  To  have  any  of  these  crops  a  failure  would 
be,  of  course,  a  great  loss  to  the  farmer ;  but  still,  it  is  but  one 
year's  loss:  another  crop  next  year  mij^ht  redeem  his  loss.  But 
should  we,  through  carelessness  in  cultivation  or  manuring,  or, 
what  is  quite  as  important,  should  we  err  in  the  selection  of 
sound  seeds,  properlv  suiteid  to  our  soils,  and  thus  lose  a  crop 
of  grass,  it  is  not  only  one  year's  loss,  but  a  loss  of  many  years 
to  come.  With  these  fitcts  before  us,  it  behoves  us  to  tarn  our 
attention  more  particularly  to  the  cultivation  and  laying  down 
of  our  permanent  pasture  or  ^rass  land,  knowing,  as  we  all  do, 
that  the  county  of  Pembroke  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
grass,  and  that  the  gross  lands  in  this  county  is  the  chief  ol^ect 
of  the  farmer's  pursuits.  It  is  then  no  mean  ol^ect  for  us  to 
make  ourselves  better  acquainted  with  tlie  most  approved 
method  of  laying  down  this,  the  largest  portion  of  land  we  now 
occupv,  to  the  best  advantage.  I  don't  mean  to  say  in  this 
case  that  the  more  cost  the  more  honour ;  but,  from  my  own 
experience,  I  have  found  that  the  most  expensive  system,  when 
conducted  with  strict  economy,  is  the  moot  profitable  in  the 
end.  A  very  respectable  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood  told  me, 
when  discussing  the  different  systems  of  farming  and  cropping, 
that  the  old  system  was  the  hcsi  that  ever  was,  or  wouta  be. 
This  may  be  so  in  the  opinion  of  some,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I 
take  a  different  view  of  it,  and  in.this  case  a  more  wide  and 
practical  view,  as  the  old  system  of  laying  down  grass  lands, 
or,  rather,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  running  the  land  down 
to  grass,  is  to  go  on  with  white  crop  after  white  crop  in  suc- 
cession until  the  land  is  completely  exhausted,  and  then  nature 
is  left  to  provide  the  crop  of  grass.  Now,  what  is  the  result  P 
Is  it  a  crop  of  luxuriant,  healthy,  permanent  pasture  P  No,  it 
is  only  a  mass  of  coarse  herbage,  with  neither  nourishment  nor 
feeding  properties  in  it.  I  mil  not  say  it  is  not  permanent, 
or  else  I  shall  be  going  astrav ;  it  is  too  permanent,  and  that 
we  shall  find  when  we  go  to  break  it  up  again.  It  would  take 
a  good  deal  of  time,  trouble,  and  expense  to  extirpate  such  a 
mass,  and  in  doing  so  we  make  the  land  so  light  that  in  a  dry 
season  we  shall  run  a  great  risk  in  losing  our  next  crop.  There 
are  many  of  my  neighbouring  fanners  who  woold,  at  this 
season  of  the  vear,  be  very  reluctant  to  change  a  stubble  fiedd 
witli  me,  as  they  say  they  have  got  plenty  oigrass  in  them  for 
their  cattle,  while  mine  would  starve  a  jackass  or  a  nanny- 
^at.  But  this  only  shows  the  two  different  systems  of  form- 
ing, and  I  shall  leave  ever^r  one  to  adopt  the  one  that  pays 
him  best.  But  my  first  object  is  to  clean  the  land  (whicn  I 
consider  the  best  principle  of  fanning)  ;  and  everytUng  I  do  not 
sow,  I  consider  to  be  a  weed ;  and  I  think  there  is  no  other 
way  of  doing  that  properly  without  a  Mow  or  a  green  crop. 
We  may,  in  some  seasons,  under  very  fiftvourable  circumstances, 
be  able  to  dean  our  stubble-fields  in  some  measure  for  another 
wliite  crop,  and  may  cart  or  bum  no  end  of  couch  from  it ; 
but  in  a  wet  season  we  too  often  find  it  a  failure.  Although 
I  consider  myself  no  authority,  yet  I   will  give  you  my 


experience,  and  the  manner  in  which  1  conduct  this  bnndi 
of  tiusbandry,  and  leave  the  meeting  to  judge  for  themielva. 
I  am  a  great  advocate  for  deep  ploughing,  and  more  espedallj 
for  stubble  lands  before  green  crops.  This  I  do  in  the  aatoiBB 
and  the  early  part  of  winter,  instead  of  allowing  my  stod  to 
make  the  lana  into  mortar ;  and  I  invariably  nisd  that  wkeo 
this  is  done,  and  the  surface  comple^y  buried,  that  a  grest 
portion  of  the  weeds  disappear  before  spring ;  and  as  I  mskr 
It  a  rule  not  to  grow  two  white  crops  in  succession,  it  is  seldom 
that  I  have  any  trouble  of  cleamng  in  spring,  furUier  than  one 
ploughing  and  harrowing.  If  anything  more  is  wanted,  at  the 
land  has  been  properlv  stirred  to  its  deptli,  I  consider  the 
grabber  or  scanfier  to  be  a  more  efficient  implement  than  anjr 
other,  more  especially  in  a  drv  spring,  as  there  is  often  an  error 
committed  in  expoaine  the  soil  too  much  to  the  elementa.  The 
turnip  cro^  will  then  be  put  down,  and  kept  clean  during  the 
summer,  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  must  not  allow  the  nring 
to  be  too  far  advanced  before  ploughing,  as  the  effect  of  the 
atmosphere  will  go  further  in  pulverising  the  soil  thu 
Cambridge's  roller.  H  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  ihoold 
have  our  land  converted  into  a  firm  mould  or  seed-bed  before 
sowing  the  grass  seeds ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  obtained  after 
harrowing-in  the  barle^,  we  ought  to  roll  before  sowing  the 
groas-seeds,  then  cover  them  slightly,  and  then  roll  anii. 
There  .ire  many  different  opinions  as  to  the  best  depta  d 
cover  at  which  certain  grasses  and  clovers  should  be  ton, 
but  my  opinion  and  experience  is  that  the  slighter  the  ooverii^ 
the  better.  There  is  a  work  published  by  Lawson,  the  seeds- 
man, on  tlte  cultivated'graases,  which  I  would  highly  leeon- 
mend  to  all  who  are  connected  with  farming.  It  not  only  givei 
a  full  description  of  the  various  natural  and  artificial  gnno, 
but  embraces  all  that  is  useful  and  interesting  regarding  their 
nature  and  habit,  the  particular  soils  for  which  tney  are  adapted, 
and  the  peculiar  drcumstanoes  under  which  their  cnltare  a 
necessary  or  desirable.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  foithff 
reference  to  this ;  but,  for  the  present,  I  might  subioin  a  tiUe 
published  in  this  work,  to  prove  the  beat  depth  at  which  oeitaiA 
grasses  and  clover  should  be  sown,  from  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
up  to  three  inches.  It  ia  here  ahown  that  the  greatest  qoaa- 
tity  of  seeds  germinate  at  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  This  is  one 
fa^  worth  knowinir,  among  the  many  others  it  contains.  U 
likewise  shows  na  mat  we  must  have  a  fine  mould  or  seed-bei 
I  wouM  recommend  the  seed  barrow,  now  in  uac^  for  sowing 
the  seed,  and  more  especially  the  clover,  as  by  using  it  we  not 
only  save  a  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  but  distribute  them  mor< 
equally  on  the  snr£ace  than  can  be  done  by  hand.  But,  before 
taking  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  not  overkx^ 
the  use  of  lime.  For  my  own  part,  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of 
the  first  and  moat  easential  manures  applicable  at  this  ^age, 
as  it  has  that  powerful  effect  of  acting  upon  all  inert  and  irony 
substances,  which  abound  in  some  aofls,  and  which  prove  detri- 
mental to  healthy  vegetation,  and  it  diaaolves  all  vegetable 
matters,  and  rendera  them  available  in  the  shape  of  easih 
assimilated  food  for  plants.  I  shall  now  come  to  that  part  oi 
the  subiect — ^the  seed,  the  kinds  and  quantities  required  for 
laying  down  grass  lands,  either  for  alternate  husbandry  or  per- 
manent pasture.  To  give  the  whole  series  of  tables  contained 
in  the  valuable  work  Mfore  mentioned,  comprehending  all  the 
variations  of  soils,  altitudes,  climates,  and  other  drcomstaiKea 
which  mi^ht  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  practice, 
would  be  inexpedient,  and  almost  impoasible,  and  ironld&r 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  common  lecture  on  agricultural  porsuits. 
But  I  shall  here  class  them  in  three  divisions,  viz.,  grasses,  ^^ 
li^ht  soil,  for  medium  soil,  and  for  heavy  soiL  llie  wet  light 
soils,  with  respect  to  the  grasses  suited  to  them,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  approximating  to  the  heavv  soils,  and  a  dry  and 
heavy  soil  as  approaching  towards  the  light  soils.  The  light 
embraces  soils  more  or  less  of  a  sandy  or  gnvelly  nature;  the 
heavy  include  clay  and  heavy  loams ;  while  the  medium  are 
to  be  regarded  aa  an  intermediate  daaa,  between  these  tvo 
extremea.  The  aeed  suited  to  them  would  be  in  these  pro- 
portions : — 
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set  down  are  for  bji  imperial  acre. 

e  of  these  grasses  are  not  siifficiently  known  in 
nor  I  believe  sown  to  any  extent,  yet  I 
I A  lair  trial  for  the  last  five  years,  and  I  find 
ae  well,  and  also  the  table  as  a  guide  for  sow- 
^  —  ind  discernment  must,  however,  in  many  in- 
•«Mrd»ed,  both  in  regard  to  the  kinds  and  to  the 
*4  ittds  to  be  sown.  Thus  it  may  be  expedient  in 
*  to  withdraw  wholly  or  partly  certain  kinds  of 
to  mbstitute  others,  especially  where  lands  are 
topfoduce  any  particular  sort,  which,  although 
>  {>  <grtaitt  extent,  may,  when  too  predominant,  prove 
'^B^tal  to  the  crop  than  otherwise.  It  is  also  very 
«ep  in  view  the  attitude,  exixjsure,  and  any  other 
•Tnich  may  present  themselves  in  tlie  conBtitution 
JJJjM  whether  the  soil  or  subsoil  be  naturally  wet  or 
jS—**^  it  be  of  a  calcareous,  ferruginous,  peaty,  or 
JJJi^ttifl  likely  to  effect  the  growth  of  certain  species 
y*g|» the  ;iiwcs,cloYcrs, and  other  points  recommended 
j^*"*  Bat  in  this  work  we  shoula  find  the  qualities, 
Jr^*"  Jteatiaw  for  which  they  are  adapted.  We  have 
^'•«wfte  kit  point,  but  although  last  not  the  least— 


thftt  is  the  anility  of  the  aeedi.  We  hite  enltivitecl  and  ma- 
nared  onr  umd,  and  we  have  selected  the  seeds  we  think  best 
suited  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  our  soils  and  situations. 
This  is  one  point  which  the  migority  of  our  farmers  pay  but 
very  little  attention  to ;  but  withal  it  is  the  most  important  in 
my  opinion.  What  wiU  it  avail  us,  after  the  expense  of  plough- 
ing, manuring,  sowing,  seeding,  and  every  other  expense,  if 
our  seeds  should  turn  out  to  be  a  fidlure  P  I  do  not  say  that 
fuoh  has  been  the  case  in  many  instances  that  have  come  under 
my  notice,  but  I  do  say  that  in  many  cases  I  have  observed 
them  the  next  thing  to  a  fsilure,  and  in  some  cases  I  should 
say  worse  than  a  failure,  as  they  fill  our  fields  with  a  host  of  in- 
vaders or  usurpers  wluch  we  had  never  bargained  for.  Pro* 
feasor  Buckman  tells  us  that  an  examination  of  30  samples  of 
ryegrasa  and  clover  shows  that  as  many  as  800,000  or  900,000 
weed  aeedi  are  often  found  to  be  sown  with  a  bushel  of  the 
crop  seed.  This  is  a  fisarftil  array  <^  figures,  explaining  per- 
fectly how  it  is  that  clover  and  grass  are  very  greatly  injured 
by  weeds,  and  mav  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  fanner  sows 
the  most  part  of  his  weed  pests ;  they  come  with  his  seeds  of 
various  kinds ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  clover  crop,  each  seed 
sown  subtracts  firom  the  sum  of  the  clover  seed.  But  this  is 
not  all,  as  very  many  of  the  weeds  grow  so  fast  as  to  smother 
and  kill,  or  at  least  so  much  weaken,  that  winter  kills  many  of 
the  clovers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  weeds.  Many  weeds,  too,  seed 
the  first  year,  and  are  succeeded  in  the  next  l^  an  immense  in- 
crease. These  circumstances  in  a  neat  measure  would  account 
fbr  mnch  of  the  so-called  clover  sickness  of  the  soil.  It  is  then 
a  matter  of  the  fijrst  importance  to  have  our  seed  from  houses 
of  known  repute,  as  it  is  a  common  practice  with  unscrupulous 
seedsmen  to  mix  old  and  dead  seed  with  good.  The  book  I 
have  referred  to  tells  us  that  turnip  seed  of  one  year  old  will 
only  germinate  about  60  per  cent.,  two  years  old  about  SO  per 
cent.,  four  years  oU  15  per  cent.,  eight  years  old  6  per  cent. 
Others  of  course  will  be  the  same,  so  that  we  ought  to  be 
cautions,  and  when  we  purchase  have  our  seeds  separate,  and 
as  a  trial  sow  a  few  of  each  in  a  flower-pot  to  prove  them,  and 
see  how  manv  will  germinate,  as  there  is  so  much  spurious 
trash  offered  for  sale  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  in  some  in- 
stances to  pay  the  seedsman  to  keep  them  at  home.  We  not 
only  lose  the  crop  we  expect  of  them,  but  get  one  which  will 
give  us  trouble  to  get  rid  of.  For  my  own  part  I  find  it 
cheapest  to  have  the  best  articles  at  the  highest  price,  and  do 
from  experience  recommend  it  to  others.  I  douH  mean  to  say 
that  onr  seedsmen  are  to  be  much  blamed  in  this  case,  as  they 
must  keep  ^oods  equal  to  the  demand ;  no,  it  is  those  who  are 
so  penny-wise  and  pound  foolish  as  to  have  a  dump  article  and 
a  cheap  article  only—and  a  large  portion  of  our  fiumers  are 
so ;  they  are  so  pleaaed  with  getting  an  article  a  few  pence 
cheaper  than  another  would  have  cost,  that  they  forget  the  ne- 
cessary drawback  which  is  in  the  inferiority  of  the  i^de,  and 
altogether  forget  this  fact,  that  what  costs  less  will  be  worth 
less.  This  syatem  is  likewise  too  much  followed  by  them  with 
regard  to  their  implements,  as  they  generally  give  the  pre- 
fierence  to  a  low-priced  article.  But  such  cheap  implements 
are  a  continual  source  of  waste  and  vexation,  which  I  have  too 
often  proved.  My  way  is,  let  me  have  the  best  materials,  and 
make  your  price  accordingly,  as  without  proper  implements 
wecannever  cultivate  our  land  to  any  advantage.  Ttie  culti- 
vating, manuring,  seeding,  &c.,  of  too  great  a  portion  of  our 
ffrass  land  is  hardly  an  apolo^  for  it,  and  of  such  a  system  I 
have  often  said  that  it  was  neither  done  not  left  alone.  During 
my  stay  in  Wales  I  have  been  more  struck  at  this  than  with 
anything,  to  see  how  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  branch  of 
husbandry.  Having  come  to  this  stage,  the  old-school  farmer 
will  then  rest  on  his  oars  apparently  composed  and  contented, 
and  say,  *'  Now  I  have  done  my  part,  and  I  shall  wait  for  Pro- 
vidence to  do  His*' — ^that  is,  provide  him  with  a  crop  of  grass. 
But  some  of  the  more  modem  farmers  will  venture  to  leave 
prqudice  and  the  old  system  so  fiur  behind  as  to  adr  the  assist- 
ance of  some  local  country  seedsmen,  and  it  may  be  to  try 
half  a  dozen  pounds  of  rra  clover,  two  or  three  pounds  of 
white,  and  periiap  a  couple  of  pounds  of  trefoil,  and  perhaps 
ten  pounds  of  cocksfoot  and  ryegrass :  this  they  would  consider 
an  excellent  mixture,  and  sufficient  for  one  acre  ;  and  if  the 
price  is  low  enough  they  forget  to  ask  or  think  whether  such 
seeds  are  perennial,  sub-perennial,  biennial,  or  annual,  or  at 
all  likely  to  suit  the  sort  of  soil  and  situation  for  which  they 
are  intended.  In  condnsion,  I  would  say  to  such  that  they 
are  &nniDg  under  a  disadvantage,  as  the  expense  of  ploughing. 
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towing  harrowuig,  &&,  nnt,  tit^  Mul  Uses  «n  the  tune 
wltether  the  crop  be  food  or  bad.  It  k  tlieft  ckar  tint  if 
w,  by  indidou  maoa^eiBait,  ootdd  Mfmest  our  cram, 
we  snould  be  gwAen  in  proportiQn  to  the  extra  valae  of  vke 
crop ;  and  the  ^lod  crop  diem  tlie  givwth  of  weeds,  ao  that 
the  expense  of  deaaing  land  tiiat  bears  mod  craps  is  leat  tiian 
if  it  bore  bad.  Mr.  CUie  my%  that  im  ooouBBiiity  have  a 
moral  richt  that  tiie  soil  be  fiurnted  adfantn^peoiiBly.  Why, 
Jo^  Ball  having  bat  a  sawll  estate  for  the  mwatfnaea  of  lus 
iui»«x)us  &miiy,  which  is  crowded  in  the  ratio  of  223  to  the 
a^aare  mile,  it  ii  his  da^  to  provide  for  hit  own,  and  apply  all 
hu  ^wers  to  rendermf  thit  littie  on^Mfty  a«  pradacttve  as 
possible ;  for  has  it  not  been  said  tnat  he  that  provideth  not 
for  his  own  and  hii  own  boose  it  wone  than  an  inidelP  I 
have  very  impeffecU)*  brought  this  valuable  wUect  before  yom, 
futtd  am  only  sony  that  it  shoald  not  have  nllen  to  better 
hands.  I  hope  that  I  have  siven  no  ofenoe  to  anv  one  bv  the 
hints  Ihave  thrown  oat,  as  I  intended  nothing  of  uie  kind,  hot 
merely  for  the  aalce  of  eompariaoa.  And  I  hope,  as  Mr.  Har- 
ford once  remarked,  that  we  will  all  go  home  thinking,  and 
not  only  that,  but  eommeuoe  doing  also,  and  that  we  will  with 
perseverance  and  jadidons  arrangement,  soon  raise  Pembroke- 
diire  to  each  an  agricaltural  eminence  aa  will  be  an  example 
to  all  aroukd  ns,  I  shall  now  leave  this  snlgect  to  be  farther 
discussed  by  abler  hauda,  apologising  for  the  tame  I  have  occu- 
pied, and  begging  leave  to  thank  yon  for  yonr  attention. 

The  Chairman  :  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  Mr.  Bonar, 
to  tell  me  what  the  seeds  will  cost  per  acre  in  the  quantities 
which  yon  say  are  ncoessaiy  to  produce  this  result  P 

Mr.  BoNAJL :  It  is  according  to  the  prices  of  the  year. 

The  CHAiOMAJf :  Well,  we  will  take  tho  pnces  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  BoNAft :  Will  yon,  in  the  &rst  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  tell 
me  the  description  of  the  soil? 

The  Chairman  :  We  will  oonsidDr  (ho  three  soila—light, 
TOedium,  and  heavy. 

Mr.  Bonar:  Well,  for  Hght  soils  the  cost  wiU  be  £1  lOs.  6d. 

Sr  acre ;  for  medium  soils,  £1  13s.  6d. ;  for  heavy  scnls,  £2 
.  6d. :  but  the  tables  that  are  recommended  in  the  book  are 
not  given  as  a  standard  that  should  not  be  departed  from.  As 
practical  formers  we  are  to  make  variations,  suggested  by  our 
experience  of  the  qualities  of  our  soil,  subeoil,  imd  other  cir^ 
cumstanoes.  We  are  to  deduct  finom  or  add  to  these  ^praases 
reocnnmended,  and  make  such  alterations  in  the  nroportions  as 
we  may  find  l^  our  experience  to  be  better  aaaptod  to  the 
^nalitiee  of  the  soil  we  tiU.  But  as  a  guide  for  general  prao- 
tioe  these  tables  are  very  useful,  and  le  are  the  entira  oontenta 
of  the  book :  in  it  we  have  all  ^e  plants  described,  with  ample 
information  respecting  their  nature  and  habits  of  growth,  so 
that  we  cannot  make  a  miitake  in.  selecting  the  feeds  best 
suited  for  the  land. 


The  Chairmaji  t  I  aa  exeeedingly  obliged  for  year  infor- 
mation:  and  I  believe  myself  that  you  are  quite  comet. 

Mr.  BoAiAR :  The  quantities  are  all  given,  but  we  may  find 
that  our  land  is  productive  of  some  of  the  natural  grasses,  sad 
a  portion  of  the  quantity  given  mi^,  in  that  case^ be  wiUidrawn. 

llie  Chairman  :  It  appears  to  mc  that  you  are  quite  right : 
more  of  one  and  less  of  the  other  oomea  to  the  same  thiag. 

Mr.  Bonar  :  It  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  reduce  the 
quantities  in  some  instances,  and  to  use  much  less.  If  you 
had  a  field  <^  twenty  acres,  you  vatq  order  sufficient  for  sixteeu, 
which  woiUd  be  ample  for  a  field  of  that  extent. 

The  Chairman  :  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  on  that  peitft , 
you  may  vary  them  as  you  please,  and  it  will  come  to  much  thr 
same  tlung  in  the  end.  You  have  given  us  much  informstioi 
on  the  sul^ect,  and  I  now  want  to  know  what  i^  the  ndae  of 
lime  at  per  bad  P 

A  Membkr  :  Nine  shillings. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  a  shilling  a  ton  a  mile ;  I  knov  thit 
for  I  am  an  old  practitioner  myself.  And  how  many  losds  per 
acre  would  you  put  down  for  lime  P 

Mr.  Bonar  :  I  have  no  particular  quantity :  the  same  mlr 
holds  good  with  r^ard  to  the  quantity  of  lime  as  the  sseds— 
the  nature  of  the  soil  must  be  considered. 

The  Chairman  :  I  know  that  must  be  ooniidered. 

Mr.  Bonar  :  I  believe  that  quantities  vafying  from  m  to 
ten  loads  per  acre  is  given  to  heavy  land,  but  I  should  obiene 
that  I  do  not  give  my  land  that  Quantity. 

Tho  CuAiRiLAN :  How  many  loads  do  you  use  P 

Mr.  Bonar  :  Four  per  acre. 

Hie  Chairman:  ^ow  we  are  getting  to  the  marrow:  lose 
seven  loads  myself. 

Mr.  OaimTHS  (of  Poyntzcaatle) :  There  should  be  eight 
loads. 

Mr.  Jenuns  :  Yon,  Mr.  Griffiths,  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
live  near  tiie  lime-kiln. 

Mr.  C.  Carrow  :  May  I  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Booarf 
What  is  the  cost  of  the  seeds  in  the  alternate  lystcm  P 

Mr.  Bonar  :  "For  one  year's  hay,  I6s. ;  for  one  year*i  haj 
and  one  year's  pasture,  Sis.  6d. ;  for  one  year's  hay  and  two 
years'  pasture,  28s.  6d. 

Mr.  C.  Carrow  :  Whose  tables  are  those  P 

Mr.  Bonar  :  Mr.  Lawson,  the  seedsman's. 

Mr.  C.  Carrow  :  Are  they  for  general  use^  or  adapted  to 
suit  particular  localities  P 

Mr.  Bonar  :  They  may  be  obtained  by  anyone  who  my 
sand  for  them. 

Mr.  Carrow  •  This  county  is  wbH  adapted  for  the  potlli 
of  grasses ;  and  a  less  quantity  of  seed  is  required  than  in 
other  places*  Tour  system  is,  1  think,  very  nearly  the  mm 
as  my  own. 

The  meeting  shortly  afterwards  broke  up. 


THE     RINDBBPEST     IN     SHEEP. 


Mr.  H.  Woods,  of  Merton.  has  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Norfolk  CatUe  PUrne  CommiUee: — 
'*  Sir, — In  consequence  of  its  having  been  sUted  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  last  Saturday  that  Mr.  Wellingham's 
sheep  have  been  under  my  treatment,  I  beg  yon  will  allow  me 
to  give  the  particulars  of  the  case.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wei- 
lingham  I  sent  a  person  to  Walton  on  ^e  3^h  of  May  to  live 
his  ewes  a  dose  of  medicine,  and  this  was  done  because  uiey 
appeared  unhealthy ;  and  several  had  died  (48  had  been  lost 
between  Michaehnas  and  24th  of  May,  and  20  at  least  from  the 
disease  with  which  they  were  then  affected) .  I  saw  the  ewes  on 
Monday  the  28th  of  May,  and  then  learnt  that  the  disease  first 
showed  itself  in  March,  and  that  a  month  previous  to  my  see- 
ing them  the  whoU)  fiock  had  been  purged  a  great  deal.  I 
saw  that  much  time  had  been  lost,  for  there  was  then  great 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  sore  mouth,  and  a  thick  slimy  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  in  many  cases  streaked  with  blood,  and 
a  watery  discharge  from  the  eyes,  the  whole  fiock  appearing 
to  be  more  or  less  affected.  I  advised  that  a  second^  dose  <? 
medicine,  rather  stronger  than  the  first,  should  be  given  im- 
mediately ;  and  this  was  done  on  Tuesday,  May  the  29th,    | 


also  recommended  that  tlie  sheep  should  not  have  so  much 
Buooulent  food,  but,  instead,  some  bran,  crushed  oata^  and  good 
hay  chaff,  which  had  answered  so  well  in  other  cases.  Thr 
bran  and  oats  were  given,  but  unfortunately  Mr.  WeUingfaam 
had  no  hay,  and  therefore  none  was  given*  Although  seYenl 
of  the  diMased  sheep  kept  dying,  stifi  there  appeared  an  m- 
provement  in  the  bulk  of  them ;  for  on  the  Ist  of  June  I  law 
them  affain,  and  found  that  the  discharge  from  the  nose  and 
e^es  hMl  almost  disappeared,  and  on  the  foUowiug  day  Mr.  Wel- 
lingham  wrote  to  me  as  follows : — *  I  am  glad  to  say  t  liice 
the  appearance  of  my  !  sheep  to-day  very  much  more  thaa  1 
have  done ;  there  are  no  more  dead,  nor  yet  fresh  cases  with 
the  ewes ;  two  lambs  have  broken  out  with  the  scurvy,  but  I 
think  on^  one  will  die.  I  am  in  hopoi  thev  will  now  make 
a  beginning  in  doing  better.*  Mr.  Wellin|^am  named  tlie 
lambs  because  he  was  away  from  home  when  I  went,  and  I 
had  led  a  meaaage  vdth  his  shepherd,  that  unless  he  treated 
them  also»  he  would  soon  lose  a  great  number,  as  I  could  »« 
they  were  foiling  down  with  the  fever.  On  the  8th  of  Jane 
Mr.  Wellingham  sent  me  word  I4iat  he  purposed  ssndhiff  his 
ewes  to  marsh ;  and  in  my  answer  to  him  on  the  following  day  X 
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■id, '  I  look  widi  mtt  akm  on  th«  mere  thcNwht  ofyonr 
cMtH^kiig  tn&g  jotrewti  to  Btnh,  where  laadBrrtuid 
%  en  get  vlnt  water  tfaej  wish  for.  IitroBglyailTiie  jim 
iittotkmkeCttfivr  a  nonent,  for  the  cluuieei  are  it  mifht 
UU  blf  jeer  theep.  I  hear  yoa  hare  pat  three  ewes  whaie 
tkweagttvater,aaatrialtaieeif  itwillhurttheni.  Now, 
aiem  three  iheep  were  to  eeeape,  I  should  Bot  think  it  mffi- 
caotto  wvraat  the  riak  of  patting  all  your  floek  to  a  similar 
trill,  vkea  probably  many  among  mem  may  he  in  a  feverish 
ilite,  lad  wwld  snffer  from  it.*  If  otwithstanding  the  nnmher 
dkttiu  girea  bebw,  the  balk  of  the  ewes  ware  improving ; 
sad  OB  tbe  12th  of  Jane  Mr.  Wdlingham  wrote  as  follows : — 
'Ibne  not  my  shepherd  over  this  morning.  The  ewes  I 
OBoler  BBch  better,  and  I  think  the  fsver  has  almost  left 
tJKB.  I  ihoold  Hke,  if  yon  think  it  advisable,  to  give  all  my 
inbi  1 4oM  of  your  mixtore  to-morrow  morning,  as  they  are 
myadlj  sod  not  doing  well,  being  M  of  the  fever.'  The 
th^MiBid  he  considered  the  ewes  were  quite  well,  with  the 
ooptkn  of  one  or  two  a  little  sickly,  bat  past  all  danger, 
ml  weat  on  tiie  following  day,  June  the  Isth,  I  was  sony 
t0  M  the  ewei  had  been  on  a  common,  fhll  of  rank-grown  pass, 
alvkn  they  ooald  get  as  mooh  water  as  they  wishea  for ; 
ndllttraedthat  part  of  the  floek  was  to  be  sent  to  the  marsh 
Alostkm  the  next  day.  The  ewes,  however,  with  the  exoep- 
tArfthjee  looking  rather  dull  and  scouring  a  little,  appeared 
faUb  well,  and  I  ^ous^t  a  core  was  effect^.  Mr.  Welling- 
osm his  shepherd  beueved  that  the  sheep  were  so  for  re- 
eonjthat  they  woold  not  suffer  from  getting  to  water,  and 
iaotiog  the  ^|asa  they  were  feeding  npon,  or  firom  being 
at  to  aarsh.  The  result,  however,  proved  otherwise ;  for  on 
Medtt  SOth  Mr.  Wellingham  wrote  >  follows  ^-^  My  flock 
tiem  lie  dying  by  wholesale,. firom  some  cause  I  cannot  ac- 
oot  l>r.'  The  following  figures  from  Mr.  Wellingfaam*s 
book  vill  best  show  whether  Hw  doubts  I  had  of  the  propriety 
cf  the  ewei  being  put  on  tiieso  lands  and  allowed  to  water  were 
ninuUe  ornot.  In  20  days,  from  the  26th  of  May  to  the 
I4tli  of  Jane,  SO  ewes  died ;  in  11  days,  from  the  15th  to 
tk  25th  of  Jane,  62  ewes  died ;  in  9  days,  from  the  26th  of 
Jvetothe  4(hof  July,  86  died.  So  thatit appears  that  after 
^iKecp  were  put  on  the  common  and  sent  to  marsh,  the  dis- 
cee  ntiimed  with  great  virulence,  and  in  20  days,  from  the 
I5th  of  Jane  to  ^e  4th  of  July,  98  ewes  died,  whereas  during 
dOdm  ending  the  14&  of  June,  only  30  ewes  had  died.  I 
ftsk  » to  be  understood  that  when  sheep  are  healthy,  I  believe 
it  to  be  judicious  to  allow  them  as  much  water  as  they  wish 
fo ;  but  when  they  are  in  a  feverish  state,  I  have  always  found 
it  most  iigorious  to  do  so.  When  I  saw  the  lambs  on  the  mom- 
ifif  of  tiie  13th  of  June,  I  vras  much  struck  with  their  altered 
M>P<aniice  since  I  had  seen  them  on  the  1st,  and  found  that  31 
bd  died,  and  manv  more  ameaied  past  reooveiy ;  I  told  Mr. 
Uneham  I  was  fearful  hisioss  must  yetbe  considerable,  as  the 
Qiseaiehad  ^t  so  much  hold  of  them.  Th^appeared  so  badthat 
jve^expenenced  shepherd  said  from  six  to  seven  score  vrould 
<ue.  They  were  affected  ina  similar  way  to  the  ewes,  with  the 
■M^tMii  that  auDvoua  tapa-womt  wera  paned  with  the 


slimy  evaenafa'oBs.  All  the  huibs,  except  ona  umAj  dead, 
had  a  doae  of  madioine,  whieh  aeted  fireely  on  the  bowels.  I 
gave  direeCions  for  the  feeding,  and  nw  them  wain  on  the  21it 
of  June,  when  I  foond  tiiem  much  improved,  although  the 
shepherd  told  oie  there  were  nineteea  fresh  eases  of  nurgiag 
that  morning ;  but  when  I  looked  at  the  lambs,  I  fonnd  it  had 
been  prodnced  by  their  having  been  fed  for  three  days  on  a 
rank-grown  layer,  which  had  been  fed  witii  sheep  all  the  spring. 
I  had  requested  that  they  shoold  not  be  pot  on  this  li^er. 
They  were  now  kept  firom  it,  and  on  tiie  following  morning 
there  were  only  four  fresh  cases  of  purging,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing only  two.  From  the  ISth  of  June,  we  day  th^  had  the 
medisine,  to  the  4th  of  July,  43  lambs  died,  of  which  14  at 
least,  Mr.  Wellingham  saidC  were  past  all  ehanee  of  recovery.  I 
saw  the  lambs  yesterday,  in  eompany  with  one  of  your  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Thomas  Barton,  of  Tnrexton,and  fooiid  them,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  looking  as  well  as  could  be  desired. 

•♦Hwrni  Woods." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Ebap,  M.P.,  asked  Mr.  Woods,  who  was  present, 
whether  that  oommonioation  described  the  whole  treatment  of 
the  sheep. 

Mr.  Woods  said  it  deoeribed  the  treatment  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sheep  having  been  bled  about  the  5th  of  June. 
Perhaps  the  committee  wonld  allow  him  to  explain  why  that 
was  done.  He  was  considerably  pressed  by  many  persons,  who 
were  in  fevonr  of  bleeding,  to  allow  these  sheep  to  be  Ued. 
He  misted  the  wish  very  mooh  indeed,  for  he  never  allowed  a 
sheep  to  be  bled  except  in  extreme  cases,  as  he  believed  it  to 
be  ii^inrions ;  hot  whmi  soeh  strong  opinions  were  expresaed  by 
men  of  great  practical  experienee,he  fiolfc  he  was  incurring  too 
great  a  responsibility  by  adhering  too  dosely  to  his  own 
opinion,  and  therefore  sent  a  man  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  J  une  to  Mr.  Wellingham,  with  instructions  to  see  him 
before  he  went  to  Lynn  market,  and  to  bleed  the  sheep  if  he 
(Mr.  Wellingham)  thought  it  dedrableto  do  so.  By  ten  o'clock 
that  same  morning,  however,  he  (Mr.  Woods)  felt  that  he  had 
yielded  too  mdily  to  the  opinion  of  those  persons  who  thought 
it  would  do  good,  and  sent  off  a  messenger  with  instructions  to 
the  first  man,  that  if  he  had  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Wellingham,  he 
was  to  tell  him  on  seeing  him  that  Mr.  Woods  obieeted  to  the 
hlee^g.  The  man  ha{  however,  already  seen  Mr.  Welling- 
ham, who  remarked  that  he  had  determined  on  their  being 
bled,  and  wished  it  to  be  done.  Aocordindy,  when  the  second 
man  had  arrived,  the  animals  had  already  oeen  bled.  He  (Mr. 
Woods)  thought  the  bleeding  had  done  very  little  good  or 
harm,becaose  on  the  12th  Mr.  Wdlinghan^  wrote  that  be  be- 
lieved  the  sheep  to  be  much  better,  and  that  the  fever  had  left 
them  ;  and,  moreover,  the  shepherd  stated  that  thev  were  quite 
welL  That  was  all  uie  treatinent  that  he  knew  of  his  know- 
ledge they  had  reemvad. 

Mr.  Bau>  asked  whether,  generally  speaking,  Mr.  Woods 
would  advise  bleeding. 

Mr.  Woods  :  C^tainly  not.  I  strongly  advise  that  it 
thoold  not  he  done  as  a  gniend  role. 


THE     MOETALITY     AMONGST     LAMBS, 


b  Uie  midland  oonnties,  and  especially  about  Binning- 
vB.  Olonoester,  and  Stratford-on-Avon,  hundreds  of  kmbs 
"*ve  fer  sereral  weeks  been  felling  off  in  oondition.  Their 
*ool  bseomes  dry,  harsh,  and  standing  on  end;  the 
wt  of  fere  appears  of  little  benefit  to  them ;  their  appetite 
^',  the  steength  and  condition  rapidly  sink;  the  little 
^'tttwti  seoor  ud  strain ;  theit  bowds  are  alternately  unduly 
coai^iatBd  and  unduly  relaxed ;  and,  within  three  weeks  or  a 
wmth  from  the  symptoms  of  aUment  being  first  noticed,  they 
fj^^rednced  to  miserable  skeletons,  and  die  from  sheer  ex- 
j***!^.  In  ihe  localities  indicated  we  have  this  week  seen 
"B&Ms  of  hunbs  suflSering  in  this  way.  Many  scores  of 
P^wunag  lambs,  that  a  fortnight  ago  were  worth  80s.  each, 
"«  not  iHm  worth  6s. ;  and  a  large  proportion,  probably  two- 
»>TOof  those  affected,  unless  promptly  and  sblftilly  treated, 
^  miscnibly.  In  most  of  the  sheep-breeding  districts  of 
**y«iid,  cases  of  this  description  occur  from  time  to  time, 
m  ttt  innually  becoming  more  Arequent  and  eeriom. 


But  the  complaint,  although  so  prevalent,  is  not  very  gene- 
rally understood.  Such  a  train  of  mortal  symptoms  must 
obviously  proceed  fit>m  some  definite  cause,  and  the  straining 
and  diarrhosa  induce  ns  to  look  for  the  presence  of  some 
irritant  matters  in  the  bowels.  An  eiamination  of  the  dung 
will  disdose  forther  particulars.  It  is  voided  more  frequently 
than  nsual,  it  is  usuallv  light-coloured,  and  contains  partiolas 
of  imperfectly'-digested  food ;  hut,  besides  these  more  ordinary 
appearances,  there  may  be  noticed  amongst  it  fragments  of 
tapeworms,  which  are  sometimes  very  minute,  are  often  seve- 
ral inches  long,  and  occasionally  are  found  hanging  from  the 
rectum,  and  have  been  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  four  or  five 
feet.  Where  the  pasture  is  not  very  bng,  on  the  barer  spots 
where  the  Iambs  gather,  or  on  any  road  which  intersects  the 
field,  and  on  which  sheep  are  so  fond  of  lying,  and  depoaiting 
their  droppings,  these  segments  of  the  tapeworms  may  be 
plentifully  found.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  immense 
quantity  of  fragments  that  4i«oh«rged  from  the  hunbs  affseted, 
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and  any  calculation  made  from  the  portioni  which  may  be 
found,  would  probably  fkll  fiur  short  of  the  quantities  actually 
discharoed;  for  the  fragments  are  promptly  picked  up  by 
rooks,  thrushes,  and  other  birds,  who  appear  to  epjoy  their 
feast,  and  hop  about  the  fields  tenanted  by  the  ailing  lambs, 
eagerly  devouring  their  prey.  Greedily  swallowing  these  seg- 
ments, and  doubtless  with  them  the  ova  of  the  tapeworm,  the 
unfortunate  birds  must  in  due  course  themselves  become 
sufferers.  Erom  some  such  causes,  there  was  a  few  years  ago 
a  great  mortality  amongst  the  grouse  on  several  of  our  High, 
land  moors. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  yearly  increasing  prevalence  of 
tapeworm  amount  young  sheep.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
r^ult  from  the  larger  number  of  shepherds*  and  other  dogs 
kept.  Dogs,  it  is  well  known,  are  frequent  sufferers  from 
tapeworm :  tiiey  discharge  on  the  pastures  segments  and  ova, 
wnich  are  swallowed  by  the  sheep,  come  to  maturity  in  the  in- 
testines, and  produce  the  serious  symptoms  above  detailed. 
But  the  sheep,  as  vrell  as  the  dogs,  doubtless  disseminate  the 
pest,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  always  abounds  where  the 
naongs  are  heavily  stocked.  The  ova,  such  as  are  now  being 
dropped  on  the  pastura^,  are  believed  by  Von  Siebold  and 
other  competent  authonties  to  possess  wonderful  vitality ;  and 
even  after  being  exposed  for  months,  they  will,  when  swal- 
lowed, pass  through  the  several  phases,  and  reach  the  condi- 
tion of  tapeworms.  Amongst  the  manv  curious  circumstances 
eonnected  with  the  tapeworm  pest  in  sheep  is  its  proncness  to 
attack  lambs  several  months  old.  At  present,  amongst  the 
affected  flocks  they  are  the  chief— indeed,  almost  the  only  suf- 
ferers. Their  more  deUcate  intestinal  structures  may,  perhaps, 
form  a  more  fitting  nidus  for  the  operations  of  the  parasite. 
To  some  of  the  interesting  speculations  regarding  the  gone- 
ration  and  development  of  these  curious  creatures,  we  purpose 
returning  at  an  early  opportunity.  Meanwhile  fisrmers,  and 
especially  those  whose  lambs  are  dying  from  the  attacks  of  the 
parasite,  will  anxiously  look  to  the  practical  question,  and 
inomre.  How  can  such  cases  be  suooesnnlly  treated  P 

The  first  matter  must  obviously  be  the  destruction  or  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tapeworms.  In  dogs,  or  even  in  the  human 
snliject,  this  is  seldom  very  difficult.  The  extract  of  the  male 
shield  fern,  the  powder  of  the  areea  or  betel  nut,  powdered 
kousse  and  lemon-juice,  infusions  of  gentian  and  other  bitters, 
are  prescribed  in  human  medicine,  with  more  or  less  success. 
In  dogs,  the  powdered  areca  nut  is  probably  the  most  effectual 


ina  maie  snieia  lern.  a  aracom  oi  we  ma 
th  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  fern  root,  repeated 
a-week,  has  produced  little,  if  nnv,  effect  ii 
worms,  whikt  little  more  than  hslf  that  dw  i 


remedy.  But  these  and  other  such  remedies  appear  to  bavi 
little  effect  on  the  voluminous  digestive  oigans  m  nuninsnti, 
packed  tolerably  full,  as  they  generally  are,  with  bnlkj  ve^ 
table  food.  A  most  accomplished  and  observant  sgricoltuut, 
who  has  at  present  two  hundred  lambs  dwindling  from  the 
tapeworm,  has,  for  ten  days,  been  giving  them  frequent  doies 
of  areca  nut  and  male  shield  fern.  A  drachm  of  the  sreca 
nut,  nnited  with  t 
several  times  &-y 
removing  the  worms, 
sufficed  to  bring  copious  discharges  of  worms  from  the  ihe}^  \ 
herds'  dogs.  Sevend  patent  nostrums,  worm  powders,  ai)d| 
drenches  have  been  also  tried,  with  the  like  indifferent  molls., 
For  lambs  we  believe  that  the  most  reliable  remedy  is  tur- 
penHue,  which  retains  its  pungent  {joisonons  action  on  thr 
worms  even  in  spite  of  the  bulkv  vegt^ble  food  which  it  meed 
wit^  in  the  stomachs.  With  the  turpentine  it  will  be  desr- 
able  to  associate  some  bitter  substance  like  gentian,  which  ii 
best  given  here  in  the  state  of  a  strong  infusion.  Besida 
proving  unsavoury  for  the  parasites,  and  thus  indncmgthea 
to  relinquish  their  hold  on  the  intestinal  walls,  the  geiitiu 
moreover  helps  to  impart  tone  to  the  debilitated  digestive  or- 
l^ans.  For  the  same  objects  a  little  nitric  acid  or  sulphate  of 
iron  may  also  be  added  to  the  mixture.  Another  ingredient 
of  the  dose  should  be  common  salt,  which  with  the  tarpentine 
will  gentiy  move  the  bowels,  and  thus  clear  out  the  nsiuated 
or  poisoned  tapeworms,  and  cany  away  besides  some  of  the 
unhealtiiy  superfluous  mucus  which  in  such  cases  so  abood- 
antly  covers  the  intestinal  walls,  and  forms  a  convenient  aidns 
and  shdter  (or  the  worms.  The  proportions  of  the  iacredi- 
ents  for  a  tolerably  strong  lamb  three  months  old  may  be  as 
follows :  Oil  of  turpentine,  an  ounce ;  infusion  of  gentiaD,  u  | 
ounce ;  nitric  acid,  diluted,  ten  drops ;  common  sal^  anoonot 
The  dose  may  be  given  in  water  or  milk,  and  be  repeated  eror 
second  day.  If  it  purges  unduly,  or  if  the  lambs  are  small  or 
weakly,  the  quantity  must  be  somewhat  reduced.  To  aoppoit  | 
the  littie  creatures'  friling  strength  a  variety  of  temptiorfiii- 
trive  food  must  be  given,  and  if  thev  are  rtill  nnweaned  the 
feeding  of  the  ewes  should  be  liberal.  After  being  drenched 
for  several  days  with  this  mixture,  and  the  tapeworms  in  gnit 
part  removed,  much  benefit  will  result  from  the  daily  use  of  a 
good  bitter  tonic  mixture  such  as  the  following :  InfiuioB  of 
gentian,  an  ounce ;  nitric  acid,  dilated,  ten  drops ;  tiact. 
chloride  of  iron,  fifteen  drops.— iVWA  Britiih  AgrienUvni, 


THE    PAEM    SBBVANTS*    MOVEMENT. 
MEETING   OF  DELEGATES   AT  PERTH. 


A  meeting  of  delegates  of  the  Perthshire  Farm  Servants* 
Protection  Association  was  held  in  the  Tract  Society  Hall, 
Perth,  last  month,  with  the  view  of  getting  the  various  Associ- 
ations in  the  county,  as  fiur  as  possible,  to  adont  the  same  rules 
and  to  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct.  Mr.  David  M^Walter,- 
Fowlis-Easter,  .prnided,  and  several  delegates  were  present. 
The  rules  of  the  different  societies  in  the  county  were  read 
over  and  duly  considered.  The  meeting  then  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the 

Houss  or  Labour. — ^After  a  long  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
to  fix  the  hours  of  hbonr  during  the  vnnter  and  summer  as  fol- 
lows : — ^To  rise  at  six  o'clock  dnnnfr  the  winter  season,  and  make 
readv  the  horses ;  that  one  hour  oe  allowed  for  dinner,  work 
tUl  dusk,  and  have  the  horses  snppered  by  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  In  summer  to  commence  at  five  o'clock,  and  work 
ten  hours  per  day,  indnding  all  manner  of  labour. 

Waoks.— The  meeting  considered  that  no  stipulated  wa^ 
should  be  fixed  on ;  but  that  each  member  should  sell  his 
labour  to  the  best  advantage. 

Mods  of  PxTiaifT  or  Wages.— It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  wases  should  be  paid  monthly,  and  that  me  month's  pay 
lie  in  the  em^yePs  hands  as  security. 

Habvxst  Wobk. — During  harvest  it  was  agreed  that  the 
hours  of  labour  should  be  ten  per  day,  the  same  as  during  the 
other  part  of  the  summer  season ;  and  that  sixpence  M  al- 
lowed for  the  dinner  meal  at  harvest  time. 


ExTBA  TncB.— It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  in  the  erest 
of  extra  labour  being  required  they  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time 
and  a-half. 

Holidays.— The  meeting  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
stipulate  for  any  number  of  holidays.  This  matter  was  leftbr 
the  men  to  arrange  when  makiiig  their  engagements. 

Entbt  Monbt. — It  was  agreed  that  the  various  assodatioitf 
in  the  county  fix  2s.  6d.  as  the  entry  money,  and  6d.  as  the 
monthly  payments  to  be  made  in  advance. 

What  the  Associations  abb  to  aim  at. — The  meetisg  j 
was  of  opinion  that  the  objecte  of  the  associations  should  ia 
the  mean  time  be  entirely  confined  to  the  shorteniiig  of  the  ^ 
hours  of  labour,  and  that  the  other  questions  of  giving  bene- 
fit in  cases  of  sickness  and  distress  be  allowed  to  lie  over  nstfl 
they  were  more  firmly  established.  It  was  agreed  that  the  I 
vanous  associations  should,  so  £sr  as  possible,  mutually  support  I 
each  other.  I 

A  conversation  took  place  with  regard  to  forming  a  ooont; 
association ;  but  it  was  agreed  to  defer  that  matter  in  the 
meantime.    The  propriety  of  having  a  general  fund  into  which 
the  monies  of  the  various  associations  could  be  lodged  wss  I 
also  su^^ted ;  but,  as  it  was  considered  that  there  would  be  i 
some  difficulty,   trouble,   and  expense .  in  transmitting  sb4  I 
drawing  the  cash,  the  proposal  was  not  adopted. 

The  meeting  lasted  four  hours. 
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THE    AGBICULTUEAL    PEOGRBSS    OP    AUSTRALIA. 


W 


We  bt?e  firom  time  to  time  endeayouied  to  keep  our 
mien  adviwd  of  the  agricaltiml  progress  of  Austnlia, 
^iMdifor  cor  wool  sctppties  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
fad,  we  are  so  mnch  indebted.  Bat  its  strides  are  so 
jiot  in  iD  the  dements  of  progress,  whether  in  terri- 
fornl  settlement,  in  agricnltnral  resonrces,  in  li?e  stock, 
wlTBrioBi  other  important  industries,  that  it  outstrips 
i  ordinirj  history,  and  requires  eareftil  vigihince  to  keep 
^  with  its  colonizing  advances. 

Cokay  sfter  eolony  has  established  itself  round  the 

ikn  of  tke  great  Austral  continent,  and  these  have  so 

dtsM  tlist  mvision  after  division  has  taken  place.    First 

Vktois  sqiarated  on  the  south  from  New  South  Wales, 

4a(lMeBi^d  on  the  north,  and  now  we  find  this  last 

mMooi  of  but  «  few  years'  growth  increasing  and 

uhrikto  the  £ir  north  in  a  manner  that  throws  former 

dbna  progress  into  the  shade.    MThen  we  look  at 

iy  ^nsland  is  now  doing  towards  the  occupation  of 

lli«t(emtory  lying  around  the  shores  of  the  Gnlf  of 

Qfrins,  fhe  seems  destined  to  eclipse  some  of  the 

I  dkegfaaies  in  time,  unless  like  New  South  Wales  she 

I  inKsilum  of  her  iait  proportions  by  actual  dismem- 

Aepngress  made  in  Queensland  during  the  past  year 
atkie  itsple  prodoctions  which  must  form  the  basis  of 
Ikveilth  of  the  eolony  has  been  most  satis&ctory*  Al- 
:  fts^  the  extension  of  settlement  has  been  going  on  at 
I  m  nmreeedented  and  rapid  rate,  the  wet  seasons  rendered 
tfe  tbee  previous  seasons  anything  but  favourable  to 
^  temers,  and  this  was  seriously  felt  by  all  but  the 
^fopai  of  ^0  very  best  runs,  both  the  yield  of  wool 
ad  the  increase  of  stock  on  all  the  older  stations  of  a 
teoad-nte  quality  being  much  below  an  average.  The 
Mion  of  1865  was  such  as  to  produce  a  different  result, 
■dthe  present  wcxd  dip  is  expected  to  be  by  for  the 
^at  erer  exported  from  Queensland;  whfle  the  in- 
kttae  of  sheqp  over  the  colony  is  also  much  more  than  in 
years — so  much  so,  as  to  go  fiur  towards  retriev- 
^  position  of  many  of  the  older  settlers  on  an  in- 
country.  Some  of  the  stations,  taken  up  since 
'on,  have  now  been  established  long  enough  to  par- 
in  this  benefit,  and  to  give  a  good  percentage  of 
on  stock.  The  accounts  from  tiie  extreme  north 
vciy  &v9urable.  The  whole  of  Queensland,  though  a 
aenon  has  bean  experienced,  has  escaped  the  drought 
ch  has  been  so  disastrous  to  the  new  settlements  on 
^  Dore  northern  portion  of  the  continent.  A  new  trade 
M  nnmg  up  in  the  export  of  &t  cattle  from  Gladstone; 
^  the  increase  of  this  description  of  stock  is  such  as  to 
^^  the  erection  of  boiling-down  establishments  at 
^^nosi  places  on  the  northern  coasts,  where  the  distance 
1^  my  market  renders  this  wasteftil  course  advisable. 
^  the  whole,  althoudi  the  indebtedness  of  the  squatters 
tat  he  enormous,  t£e  past  year  has  added  very  largdy 
^  the  wealth  of  the  colony  in  this  description  of  prop^y, 
l«i  hss  added  to  its  power  of  producmg  an  income  in 
J|vs  to  oome.  The  success  whidi  attended  the  first  oul- 
jthtioa  of  sugar  on  the  shores  of  Moreton  Bay  has  led 
M  the  ooeopation  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  land  for  this 
iprpoie,  it  diflSBrent  points  on  the  seaboard,  and  numbers 
^  ctpitelists  are  now  engaged  in  planting  the  sugar-cane 
**  w  estates,  with  every  prospect  of  recdving  a  satis- 
^"^  letom  for  their  enterprise. 

Wenty  here  refer  briefiy  to  the  rapid  extension  of 
^i^onl  occupation,  during  the  last  four  ^eais,  in  the 


northern  portions  of  the  colony  of  Queensland  over  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  France :  '*  It  is  at  all  times  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
settlement  in  a  new  country;  to  observe  ite  onward 
strides  from  point  to  point— how  it  spreads  leavenlike 
over  the  land  from  centres  of  occupation,  whence 
fi«sh  adventurers  are  continually  taking  their  departure. 
The  march  of  events  in  a  new  colony  must  always 
be  more  striking  and  rapid  than  in  older  countries, 
where  the  progress  is  more  intimatdy  connected  with  the 
material  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  higher  or- 
ganization of  their  sodal  state.  In  the  iniSuicv  of  a 
colony,  these  latter  objects  are  temporarUy  sacrificed  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  This  follows  from  the  natural 
law  that  a  cocmiunity  must  first  provide  for  its  support 
before  its  higher  dvilization  can  be  worked  out.  It 
seems  like  a  marvd  as  we  look  back  for  a  few  short 
years,  and  review  the  position  of  the  territory  now  form- 
ing the.  eolony  of  Queensland,  and  compare  it  with  its 
present  state.  A  lurge  portion  was  unknown :  the  smdl 
bdts  of  country  that  surrounded  the  tracks  of  some  of 
the  intrepid  Australian  explorers  on  the  maps  of  the  con- 
tinent gave  little  indication  of  the  future  smtability  of  the 
north  for  stock,  beyond  surmise  which  promised  years  for 
its  realization.  Ldchhardt  could  scarcdy  have  concdved 
the  changes  that  have  followed  his  footsteps.  Little  did 
that  brave  and  hopeftil  man  think  that  the  shores  of  the 
Oulf  of  Carpentaria,  which  were  no  doubt  associated  in 
his  mind  with  days  of  peril  and  painfU  labour,  would  in 
so  short  a  time  resound  with  the  bleating  of  fiocks  and 
the  lowing  of  herds;  that  townships  and  homesteads 
would  spring  up  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  the  prime- 
val silence  and  solitude  was,  three  years  ago,  broken  only 
by  a  few  wandering  tribes  of  aborigines,  seeking  a  meagre 
subsistence  dong  their  course.  In  the  jrear  1861  there 
were  in  that  portion  of  the  colonv  lying  north  of  the 
25th  degree  of  south  latitude  the  foUowmg  amount  of 
stock:  Cattle,  29,286;  sheep,  402,858}  horses,  2,161. 
In  three  years,  namdy,  in  1864,  these  numbers  had 
increased  to:  Cattle,  206,047;  sheep,  1,846,426; 
horses,  7^84.  A  year  and  a-half  has  now  elapsed  since 
this  computation  was  made ;  so  that,  allowing  for  the 
annud  increase  and  large  quantity  of  sheep  and  cattle 
which  have  been  driven  into  the  Gulf  country  during 
that  period  by  intending  settlers,  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  Pastord  Laws  of  Queensland,  are,  obli^  to 
stock  the  country  before  they  are  in  a  pontion  to 
apply  for  it;  and  as  4,978  square  miles  have  been 
taken  up  in  that  way,  and  as  the  lowest  amount  of  stock 
required  to  hold  the  country  so  acquired  would  amount  to 
an  equivdent  of  124,825  sheep — ^it  will  not  be  an  ex- 
travagant estimate  to  assign  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent, 
on  the  numbers  computed  in  1864,  as  representing  the 
amount  of  stock  in  January,  1866,  existing  in  NoHhem 
Queensland." 

As  to  the  pastord  district  of  Burke,  of  which  Burke- 
town,  on  the  Albert  river,  is  to  be  the  township,  the 
amount  of  stock  therein,  a  year  ago,  was  computed  at 
71,000  sheep,  and  8,000  head  of  cattle.  This  is,  it  is 
true,  but  a  oompara^vdy  small  number  when  the  large 
extent  of  territory  is  taken  into  connderation ;  but  their 
capadty  for  increne  is  far  beyond  that  of  ordixiary  flocks, 
in  consequence  of  thdr  bdng  mainly  composed  of  ewes. 
It  may  werefore  be  Surly  presumed  that,  by  this  time, 
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there  are  fully  110,000  sheq^  and  12,000  head  of  homed 
cattle  in  the  district  referred  to. 

Thi«  district  of  Borkc  embraces  the  entire  area  of  that 
portion  of  the  Golf  coontry  in  the  colony  of  Queensland 
which  is  waUrtd  by  the  ii?ers  Albert^  Leichhar4t,  Nor- 
man, and  Flinders,  and  comprises  the  very  best  country 
in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the  territoTF.  It  has 
been  officially  described  m  fbllowa  in  the  Queensland 
Government  Gazette  i 

"  The  lands  oommencing  on  the  lea-coast  in  th^  Gulf 
of  Carpeotaiia,  at  Point  Fiti«Manriee,  and  boonded 
thence  on  the  north  by  a  line  bearing  east  to  the  eouth* 
^estam  watershed  of  the  Gilbert  River ;  thence  by  the 
range  forming  said  watershed,  in  a  aouth-easterl^  direc- 
tion to  the  range  separating  the  waters  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  fhun  other  wateri ;  on  the  east  by 
aforesaid  raoge,  which  is  also  the  western  watershed  of 
the  Burdekin  river,  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  range 
forming  the  southern  watershed  of  the  Flinders  river 
and  its  tributaries ;  thence  on  the  south  by  said  range  in 
a  westerly  direction,  to  a  point  where  it  ia  intersected  by 
the  31st  parallel  of  south  latitude ;  thence  again  on  the 
Bonth  bjr  said  parallel  to  the  I38th  degree  of  east  longi- 
tude,  being  a  portion  of  the  western  boundarjr  of  the 
colony  of  Queensland;  thence  on  the  west  by  said  meri- 
dian of  longitude  northerly  to  the  sea-ooast  in  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria;  and  thence  by  the  shore  of  said  gulf,  in 
an  easterly  and  northerly  direction,  to  Point  Pits- 
Maurice  aforesaid,  and  including  the  island*  a^iv^^ent 
thereto." 

The  general  character  of  the  country  in  the  pastoral 
district  of  Burke  is  such  as  to  render  it  eminently  adi^^ted 
for  stock  of  all  sorts.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
extensive  black  soil  phuns  and  open  downs,  producing 
graaies  of  the  best  description,  amongst  which  the  well* 
known  "blue"  and  *'  barlev"  grsases  largely  aboimd.  The 
land  for  the  most  nart  ia  elevated,  ranging  from  1,600  at 
the  heads  of  the  nvers,  to  about  400  to  600  feet  above 
the  aea,  at  a  diatance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  shore.  This 
extended  elevation  will  have  the  effeet  of  making  the 
climate  mora  extreme  than  is  found  on  the  coast.  But 
this  in  itself  will  be  an  advantage,  as  bemg  more  suitable 
to  th«  constitution  of  the  sheep  than  the  equitable  tem- 
perature existing  along  the  sea«shore.  In  addition  to  the 
grasses  thejre  are  a  varieU  of  herba  on  whioh  itook  are 
found  to  thrive  exceedingly ;  amongst  which  may  be  enu- 
merated *<  iBlt-bush,"  "  native  leeks,"  *'  wUd  cucumber," 
wd  "  carrots,"  owing  to  the  abundance  of  superior  feed 
and  the  presumed  freedom  from  drought  (which  is  not 
generally  experienced  north  of  the  19th  or  20th  parallel 
of  south  latitude);  8heep  wUl  probably  attain  consider* 
able  sixe  and  weight ;  but  thb  result  will,  of  couraa,  much 
depend  on  proper  management  and  to  due  attention  in 
the  selection  of  flocks  for  breedinp;.  Whilst  the  practice 
prevaila  of  guarding  sheep  at  mght,  having  a  anepherd 
to  follow  them  by  day,  no  marked  improvement  is  likely 
to  be  produced  for  some  time  to  come-^partiookrlv  as 
the  necessarr  erections  on  a  run  to  enable  a  less  artincial 
svstem  to  U  pursued  requirea  as  a  rule  more  capital 
wn  the  present  squatters  are  in  a  position  to  expend, 
owing  principally  to  the  high  price  of  labour  in  the 
remote  and  partiidly  settled  districts  of  the  eolony. 

Under  the  existing  system  of  managing  aheep  in  I^orthem 
Qoeenaland,  a  greater  yield  of  wool  than  21ds.  per  sheep 
oan  scarcely  be  expected  in  the  Gulf  oountrv ;  but  as 
soon  as  feneing  in  the  runs  is  generally  resoiied  to,  in 
accordance  with  the  common  practice  now  adopted  in 
Taimania,  Victoria,  and  portions  of  New  South  Wales,  a 
dip  of  2|lbs.  and  upwards  may  reasonably  be  looked  for 
—assuming  of  course  that  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 
introduction  of  fresh  blood  at  snocessive  poriods  by  pro. 
curing  from  the  South  and  its  colder  pasturagea  suitable 


rams  for  the  purpose.  The  principal  advantage  the  sho 
farmer  will  derive  in  fencing  his  run  into  scferBl  e 
closures,  and  allowing  the  sheep  to  roam  at  will,  will  ] 
the  superior  quality  of  the  wool  japrown  on  the  sheep,  tl 
larger  nnmbtr  of  sheep  tiie  land  will  be  e^ble  of  d 
pasturing,  and  also  in  affording  them  the  most  fsvomtt 
conditions  for  lambing,  when  so  much  difficulty  is  mtd 
experienced  in  providing  green  feed  for  the  ilmp,  i^ 
the  lambs  are  too  joung  to  move  for.  This  wDlberea^ 
understood  when  it  ia  pointed  out  that  the  overerowdij 
of  a  large  nanJier  of  sheep  into  a  fold  in  a  wstm  ti 
ptrh^  a  moist  climate  must  produce  an  ininrioos  eie 
ultimatelv  on  the  sheep,  which  exhibits  itself  in  theligb 
ness  of  the  wool  grown,  and  also  in  time  on  the  geoe^ 
constitution,  though  this  latter  consequence  does  not  i| 
pear  so  certain.  The  early  momiuR  and  the  cool  of  tj 
evenin|^-*-the  very  best  time  for  allowing  theshe^i 
feed — ^is  kNit  to  them ;  they  are  brought  ont  in  a  ievia 
state  in  broad  sunlisht,  to  graze  and  make  the  moit  | 
their  time  during  hours  when,  under  a  more  Datmi 
system,  they  wonid  be  found  seeldng  shade  and  r^ose. 

There  is  evei^  reason  to  believe  that  the  mesa  uum 
temperatnre  will  remain  very  much  the  same  in  tl 
higher  lands  of  the  Gulf  country  as  at  Port  Denison  (u 
74  deg.  Fahrenheit} ;  but  that  there  will  be  sn  eicetsj 
daily  range  of  temperature  in  the  former  over  the  Ut^ 
distriot.  This  climatic  condition  is  nnonesUonsbly  h 
vouraMa  to  sheep-farming,  and,  combined  wi^i  the  nj 
pasturage  with  which  the  Gulf  country  abounds,  oo^  ^ 
produce  sheep  of  large  carcass. 

This  is  a  point  of  great  moment  to  the  grarier  wko  i| 
quite  alive  to  the  high  prices  which  £at  wethers  bring  I 
Calcutta—vis.,  80s.  a  head.  Sheep  might  be  shipped  ^ 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  by  screw*iteuM 
for  Calcutta— a  distance  of  some  3,500  miles— tskingi^ 
vantage  of  the  intermediate  markets  (if  found  desinbi^ 
of  Batavia  and  Singapore.  Or  even  in  seswu 
drought,  snoh  as  the  southern  colonies  have  Uldj 
perienoed,  a  read^  market  eould  be  found  by  driving 
across  to  Bookmgham  Bay,  Cleveland  Bay,  or 
Denison,  and  thence  shipping  to  Sydney  or  MeRn 
Large  quantities  of  stock  are  now  being  shipped  st 
stone  (rort  Curtis)  for  the  southern  markets. 

Looking  at  the  fact  that  the  habits  of  the  wesltlu 
classes  of  native  Indians  are  exhibiting  a  gresier  m 
formitv  with  those  of  Xhiropeans,  and  that  many  of  ti 
prcjndicea  arising  firom  the  stringency  of  caste  sod  tl 
peculiar  nature  of  religious  tenets  are  now  dying  oi 
coupled  with  the  great  advance  the  age  has  made  in  ti 
nishing  the  Indian  population  with  those  mighty  aids 
eivilixation,  the  railroad  and  electric  telegraph,  which  v 
ultimately  tend,  to  assimilate  them  to  tneir  Enropa 
brethren,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  growing  fos 
ness  for  Australian  mutton,  by  its  superiority  over  i 
native  article,  may  be  fostered,  and  that  in  order  to  st\ 
ply  the  demand  a  trade  may  spring  up,  which  msy  brii 
wealth  and  happiness  to  many  a  homestead  in  ^Qe«° 
land,  Horses  will  also  be  found  a  source  of  profit  in  th 
district.  The  suitability  of  climate  and  othar  wnditioi 
for  breeding,  together  with  the  comparative  vicinity 
a  ready  market  in  India,  will  ultmiately  develope 
trada  which  will  soareely  be  less  profitable  thsn  8^ 
farming. 

The  blaek  soil  flats  extending  aloqg  the  banks  of  tib 
navigable  rivers,  which  have  be^  reserved  froo  j^sm 
occupation,  together  with  the  coast  reserve,  extendii 
back  three  miles  fnm  the  sea-margin,  wiH  ^  ^<?and  «| 
mirably  adapted  for  growing  sugar  and  other  tropicslpi^ 
ductions ;  and  upon  the  introauction  of  suitsble  UM 
this  distriot  of  Queensland  may  alone  outstrip  theooN 
of  ^ataL  ' 

There  is  no  distriot  in  the  colony  where  so  rnndi  ^ 
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(f  pistonl  coontiy  exists.  From  the  head  waters  of 
priflcipal  ri?er8  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast,  the 
ipkiu  belbre  sUaded  to  extend  without  break.  \Vhen 
^Qceopied,  the  ^strict  will  be  capable  of  depasturing 
KsrfovDiUioos  of  sheep,  and  at  least  two  hnndred 
1  homed  cattle  and  horses ;  and  when  fencing  is 
50  per  e«nt.  additional  upon  that  estimate, 
apmation  of  the  district  is  at  yet  limited 
[iJeY  han^  souls ;  bat  now  that  a  resident  magis- 
liud  u  effisctiTe  body  of  police  are  located  at  Burke- 


town,  many  large  stores,  public-houses,  and  dwellings  are 
being  erected  by  men  of  capital;  and  the  foundation  has 
been  laid,  in  the  far  north,  of  a  great  city  and  mart  of 
commerce.  The  electric  tel^ranh  has,  we  believe,  already 
been  poshed  on  from  Bowden  (rort  Dienison)  to  C^rdwell 
(Rockingham  Bay),  and  thence  360  miles  to  Burketown, 
which  is  now  the  first  Australian  town  to  receive  the  news 
from  Europe  through  the  Indian  and  Australian  telegraph 
wire  ;  and  the  Queensland  Government  has  now  a  regular 
montKly  mail  from  the  Gulf  to  Brisbane. 


HOW  TO  HARVEST  MANGEL  WURZEL.— THE  SILESIAN  SYSTEM. 

[TEANSJJLTED  raOM  THJ  OIBMAK.] 


Fre.A. 


M3«H)Whei«  the  eoltivation  of  wunel  (sugar-beet)  is 

pa  to  ft  ]tm  extent,  it  is  ouatomary  to  oommence  bar- 

P|tlic  eroD  about  the  month  of  October,  at  soon  as  the 

M  t^  plaats  have  begun  to  assume  a  yellowish  tbge. 

H  pupoie  of  extractiDg  the  roots  the  above  instrument 

'^^  a)  iiwuTersally  used.     As  may  be  seen  from  the 

^OfraTiag,  this  instrument  is  of  the  simplest  construc- 

It  cQBsistB  of  two  shares,  simikr  to  those  of  a  plough, 

a  length  of  15  to  20  inches.     These  shares  aie 

It  a  distanoe  of  15  inches  tn^  at  the  top,  and  gra- 

1^  each  other  towards  the  points,  where  tne  distance 

"  tks  tvo  is  not  more  than  6  inches.    The  shares  are 

,    i  St  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  perfectly  round  iron 

M^  order  to  ensure  tlie  requisite  furmneu  (the  resist- 

>«  met  with  beine  considerable),  they  are  further  con- 

m  the  body  of  the  instrument  throuKh  two  flat  pieces 

fc{«iad«  on  the  firare).    As  fore-wheels,  those  of  a 

^  pwttffh  may  be  used.    This  iustrument  is  driven  down 

l»i  of  pllaots,and  in  soeh  a  manner  that  each  root  comes 

i  tlis  two  shares  of  the  plough.    The  soil  around  the 

B«thos  kMseaed,  and  the  roots  being  pressed  partly 

■  bj  meuu  of  the  aforementioned  round  iron  bar,  tlie 

■a  sow  be  removed  with  the  greatest  ease  by  gangs  of 

JM  children.     With  this  instrument  one  man  with  a 

«  osea  is  able  to  plough  up  3  Prussian  morgcn  (equal  to 

J^  scresj  of   sugar. beeU   per   day;    and  0  or  8 

■Wwwiig  him  can  pull,  elean,  and  cut  off  the  leaves, 

ipaiattie  bari«  shout  one  morgen.    The  pUntsare 

'«  tlw  ihghtest  degree  injured  by  this  instrument  (as  is 

LZ  fH?  ^"^^  *^'^»  **^*»  ■'*  **^)'  Besides  this,  the 
wlshour  must  be  borne  in  mind,  which  is  of  the 
!  iBportance  at  the  present  .time,  when  the  cost  of 
a  QOBhnoslly  increasing,  Anotlier  advantage  resulting 
2^yUcation  of  this  instrument  is,  that  it  obviates  the 
rfrioeghing  for  winter  corn  after  wunel,  the  Und 
nsdy  Wa  sufficiently  broken  up  by  means  of  the  two 
to*  «9  requiring  harrowing.     In  Silesia  the  land  in- 

f^3' J"}ter  com  aflar  wursel  is  exclusively  prepared  by 
»«Mtt hsrrow ;  and  the  lye-wbeat  there  stands  as  well 
'^^^  as  after  any  other  crop.    An  additional  reason  for 


this,  however,  is  that  the  wunel  crop  is  always  strongly  ma-i 
nured.  The  preservation  of  the  wurzel  crop  there  is  neady 
the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  If  there  is  sufficient 
time  to  spare,  the  roots  are  carted  to  one  end  of  the  field,  and 
there  placed  in  long  buries  about  8  feet  broad  and  5  feet  high ; 
they  are  then  covered  with  straw,  and  sufficient  earth  to  pre^i 
vent  the  straw  from  being  Uown  away.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cold  season  another  layer  of  earth  of  several 
inches  in  thickness  is  spread  over  the  whole  bury,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  comb,  which,  resuiins  open.  In  order  to  eom- 
plete  the  covering  of  the  buries,  a  ditch  of  about  1^  feet  in 
depth  is  dug  round  each  mound,  and  the  soil  here  excavated 
provides  the  necessary  layer  of  earth.  Boards  are  placed  along 
the  top  of  the  bunt  during  this  operation,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Ailing  up  of  the  comb.  After  the  roots  have  been  left  in 
this  state  for  about  three  weeks,  thev  are  again  covered  with 
a  li^er  of  earth  of  about  1  foot  in  tnickneas.  At  tlie  top  of 
the  bury  wisps  of  straw  are  then  inserted  at  intervals  of  Irom 
5  to  6  feet.  If  there  is  a  scarcity  of  working  cattle  during  the 
harvest  the  following  method  of  nreaervation  is  observed :  The 
wurzel,  after  having  been  cleared  by  women,  axe  thrown  into 
large  baskets,  and  then  placed  in  small  heaps  in  dilfeient  parts 
of  the  field ;  they  are  then  covered  with  earth  in  a  pertecUy 
air-tight  manner.  Many  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  main- 
tain timt  this  method  is  preferable  to  the  first,  but  it  has,  at 
any  rate,  the  disadvantages,  fint,  of  preventing  the  oarting  off 
the  field  in  wet  weather;  and,  second,  the  roots  beoome  very 
dirty  through  the  contact  with  the  soil.  For  these  reasons  the 
first  method  is  the  one  more  generally  adopted.  The  leaves  of 
the  wunel  are  used  as  fodder,  either  in  a  green  state  or  else 
dried  or  soured.  The  latter  mode  of  preparation  is  the  one 
most  adopted.  For  this  purpose  all  Urge  farms  are  provided 
with  pits  for  the  preparation  of  this  food.  In  these  pits  layers 
of  chaff  and  leaves  are  alternately  placed,  and  sometimes  a 
small  amount  of  salt  is  added.  During  the  laying  of  the 
leaves  they  must  be  trodden  down  tirhtly.  These  pits  must  be 
provided  with  a  shelving  roof,  in  order  to  prevent  the  penetra- 
tion of  moisture.  The  last  layer  of  leaves  in  the  pit  is  covered 
with  a  one-inch  hiyer  of  soil,  thus  preventing  the  eirculation 
of  air.  F.  Kjiodius. 
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ARE  THE   PRESENT   HIGH   PRICES   OF   STOCK  LIKELY  TO   CONTINUE?* 


The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Galashiels  Farmers*  Club,  hy  Mr.  Willum  Scott, 
Mossilee;— 

The  subject  for  discussion  to-day  is  the  important  question, 
*'  Are  the  nresent  hi^h  prices  of  aiock  likely  to  continue  P  "  I 
have  called  this  an  important  question ;  and  most  certainly  it 
is  so  to  the  farmers  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  also  to  the 
British  pubUo.  It  must  surely  be  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  the  farmer  to  have  tliis  matter  thorou^y  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings,  for  it  is  only  in  this  manner  he  has  any  chance  of 
ascertaining  whether  his  business  is  likely  to  prore  pro&tahle 
or  not.  I  suppose  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  stock- 
fiirming  has  been  pa^ng  well  for  the  last  two  years,  owing  to 
the  extraordinarily  high  prices  which  have  been  obtained  for 
Uve  stock  and  their  products.  But  as  people  are  apt  to  lose 
their  usual  caution,  and  run  into  wild  speenlations  in  times  of 
extraordinary  ^Toq>erit¥,  little  caiing  ror  the  lessons  of  past 
experience,  wluch  shoula  surely  remind  them  of  the  dull  times 
and  misfortunes  by  which  such  periods  have  always  been  fol- 
lowed ;  so,  just  as  a  sort  of  corrective  remedy  to  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  present  high  rates,  we  would  do  well  to 
consider  the  important  question,  "Will  the  present  prices  oon« 
tinue  P  **  Well^  then,  it  being  an  admitted  &ct  that  the  pre- 
sent rates  are  higher  than  usual,  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider 
some  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  this  fiivourable 
state  of  things.  The  first  cause  is  the  scarcity  of  lean  stock, 
there  having  oeen,  of  late  years,  great  difSculty  in  getting  any 
number  of  well-bred  animals  for  feeding  purnoses.  The  £sct 
is,  that  till  within  the  last  few  vears  live  stock  and  their  pro- 
ducts have  held  quite  a  suboroinate  position  in  agricultural 
practice ;  and  it  is  not  lon^  since  the  question,  "  Does  feedmg 
cattle  (Hty  P "  was  often  discussed  in  our  farmers*  dubs,  ana 
settled  in  the  negative.  The  grain  crop,  and  in  a  few  more 
favoured  districts  potatoes,  were  at  that  tune  the  main  products, 
of  the  £irm ;  and  the  small  quantitv  of  stock  that  was  Kent  was 
only  put  UD  vrith  because  it  enabLed  farmers  to  pow  oetter 
crops  of  tnese  remunerative  articles,  so  that  it  is  really  no 
wonder  they  paid  so  little  attention  to  their  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  sent  so  many  of  their  calves  to  the  butcher.  Tlus  state  of 
things  has  also  been  fkvoured  by  the  want  of  keep  through  diy 
scorching  summers,  followed  by  some  very  severe  winters — 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  1860,  when  it  is  well  known 
many  of  our  hiilfSsrmers  were  nearly  ruined  bv  the  loss 
of  thousands,  both  of  lambs  and  old  sheep.  And  then,  again, 
there  is  the  modem  improvement  of  forcing  forward  all  ani- 
.  mals  to  maturitv  at  a  much  earlier  age  thui  was  done  a  few 
years  ago,  both  sneep  and  cattle  being  now  slaughtered  at  least 
one  Tear  younger  than  at  that  time.  The  next  thing  I  would 
allude  to,  as  conducing  to  these  high  rates,  is  the  present  pros- 
perous state  of  our  commerce  and  manufectures,  and  the  con- 
sequent abundance  of  money  in  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  there  is  such  a  demand  for  labour 
that  wages  have  been  raised  very  much,  and  our  intelligent 
working-classes  are  now  living  in  a  state  of  comfort  and  pros- 
peri^,  which  caa  stand  a  very  fUttering  comparison  vrith  the 
condition  of  similar  ranks  in  other  countries.  The  low  price 
of  grain  should  also  be  mentioned  here ;  for,  l^  giving  the 
people  a  plen^ul  supply  of  cheap  bread,  th^  are  enabled  to 
spend  the  more  on  dear  butcher-meat.  Nor  is  this  a  mere 
empty  theory,  for  most  <tf  the  working-cUsses  now  sit  down  to 
dinner  vrith  a  j;ood  supply  of  butcher-meat  and  the  beit  of 
everything,  which  were  luxuries  almost  unknown  to  them  a 
few  years  ago.  when  wages  and  meat  were  low  and  braid  dear ; 
and  it  was  only  the  othor  day  a  working  man  said  to  me,  **  It*s 
expenrive  livin*  in  the  toon  the  noo ;  flesh  is  awAi*  dear ;  it's 
a  blessin*  the  loaf  *s  sae  cheiq),  or  we  could  never  afford  to  get 
a  bite  o*  meat  at  a*.**  In  sudi  a  statement  as  this  of  the  rea- 
sons of  Uie  present  high  prices,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  alarming  disease  which  is  now  decimating  our  hotls  and 
ruining  many  feirmers ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cattle 
pUtffue  has  helped  in  more  ways  than  one  to  raise  the  price  of 
flesn  meat,  ana  it  seems  more  than  ever  likely  to  have  a  still 
fpntitJtft  effect  shortly.    And  there  is  still  another  reason  which 


has  sprung  out  of  the  last-mentioned  case ;  but  ss  thst  uad 
concerns  us  as  fiumers,  I  will  not  enter  into  particoLui,! 
merely  refer  you  to  a  December  number  ol  Pwich.  vhe 
most  of  you  will  remember,  he  gives  an  account  or  the 
real  JUnckrpest.**    And  now,  gentlemen,  having  tbos ' 
brought  before  vour  notice  a  few  of  the  principal  csnaes 
have  helped  to  bring  about  the  pruent  high  prioei,  I  lil 
ffo  on  to  consider  those  and  other  circumstances  more  r''^ 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  whether  or  not  thc^  are 
continue  to  operate  in  su(m  a  way  as  to  maintam  the 
favourable  state  of  things. 

The  Present  Scajkcity  Of  Leaa'  Stoci.— The 
the  causes  mentioned  was  the  scarcity  of  lean  stock; 
reason  of  this  was,  that  formers  have  till  ktdv  hees 
comparatively  little  attention  to  the  breeding  ana  bu 
of  she^  and  cattle.     However,  the  case  is  altoed 
tide  of  prosperity  runs  in  a  different  directicm,  and 
dttotion  of  grain,  which  had  long  been  the  mainstay  of 
£mning,  has  now  become  neany  unprofitalde,  thros, 
enormous  importation  from  abroad.    Farmers  are  dov  ^ 
turning  their  attention  more  to  the  management  of  live  ^ 
and  the  animals  which  were  lately  considered  OQ^y  ^^^ 
nuisances — mere  manure-making  machines— and  toe  m 
of  which  did  not  pay  for  the  food  consumed,  are  nov 
the  most  remunerative  products  of  the  farm,  and  eoi4 

{)rice  in  the  market  which  would  have  been  regarded  ■ 
ous  and  impossible  only  a  few  years  ago.    In  ooosaft 
these  high  prices,  formers  are  now  making  great  ain 
to  increase  the  number  of  these  useful  animals— and  all  i 
to  their  efforts  I     What  employment  could  be  more  j 
worthy  than  increasing  the  food  of  the  people?  T 
nothing  new  in  the  history  of  agriculture.     If  ve  lotk 
througn  the  last  twenty  years  we  vrill  find  the  same  \ 
going  on  as  energetiodly  as  now,  though  with  a  different! 
The  increased  production  of  grain  was  at  that  timethe  iri 
great  object,  and  no  wonder ;  for  com  was  then  107 1 
able,  wheat  often  brining  from  60s.  to  SOi.  perqr,  u 
other  cereals  in  proportion.    And,  as  the  natunl  eoBst^ 
of  these  high  pnces,  they  paid  most  careful  attentkn 
cultivation  of  these  crops,  and  tried  all  plans  to  raise  nl 
tility  of  their  soil  by  more  liberal  application  of  numiD^ 
so  on.    This  very  time  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  most  ■ 
ant  improvements  which  have  raised  the  science  d  agrtf 
from  ttie  old  jog-trot  of  drudgery  and  routine  in  vhM 
grandfSsthers  found  and  left  it ;  among  these  may  be  nei 
the  improved  system  of  deep  drainage,  the  introdu^ 
guano  and  other  artificial  manures,  and  the  oonseqn 
tend^  cultivation  of  green  crops.    Now  it  was  that  the  i 
ing  mill,  the  reaping  machine,  and  all  the  long  list  of  nev 
ments  came  into  use.    They  even  turned  to  their  own  a 
mighty  power  of  steam,  which  is  destined  to  revohtid 
our  form  economy,  and  to  do  as  much  for  agrieoltiire  ai 
done  for  manufiu^res.    Kot  content  with  the  knd  j 
under  cultivation,  they  turned  their  longing  eyes  on  tl 
hUlsides  and  Uie  watery  bogs  which  had  lain  till  the 
state  of  nature,  maintaining  nothinir  but  the  wild  con 
plover,  with,  perhaps,  a  stray  she^  hero  and  there ;  SM 
they  changed  the  bleak  moors  into  fertile  fields,  sodM 
them  with  luxuriant  crops  and  numerous  flocks  of  ^ 
sheep.    But  I  have  no  need  to  talk  of  reclamatioo  o 
provements  on  the  banks  of  Gala  Water ;  sufSce  it  to  ^ 
urged  on  by  their  own  inherent  spirit  of  energy  snd  tliB 
of  the  high  prices,  the  fanners  of  this  and  other  coontofl 
so  much  attention  to  their  grain  crops  that  in  a  fev  jd 
we  aU  know  only  too  well,  the  suppW  exceeded  the  dj 
and  so  the  prices  fell  below  tlie  cost  of^  production.   Tm 
thing  is  gomg  on  now,  as  it  ever  has  dfflie,  and  ever  m 
when  the  price  of  any  one  article  gets  high;  sad  a»i 
just  going  through  the  sanfe  process,  let  us  bewsre  w 
Doas&d  enterprise  and  vrild  speculations  alhire  us  not^ 
same  state  of  wreck  and  misfortune  as  that  into  whiA 
farmers  were  a  few  years  ago  plunged  when  the  prices « 
fell  from  their  hi^h  war  rates  to  their  natural  level.    iW' ' 
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it^  msT  ihiak  it  impossible  this  should  ever  occur,  suppos- 
%  tkt  ae  number  of  live  stock  cannot  be  increasea  to 
vladmee.    It  has  been  stated  thatfiirmers  are  doing  a 
W^to  £)nnurd  this  olnect ;  and  let  us  row  to  on  to  con- 
haw  fir  thCT  are  likely  to  prare  saccessnu,  and  what 
tiKtr  exists  ror  improvement.    Ton  know  well  that  there 
jdting  nsier  than  increasing  the  mere  numbers  of  ou^ 
ud  the  only  difficulties  tluit  lie  in  the  way  worth  our 
>tioD  are  comprised  in  the  questions — Is  it  possible  to 
the  quantity  of  food  for  stock  P  and,  having  done  so, 
fepsy? 
¥E  KuF  XOBE   Stock  9->Keeping  in   mind  that 
are  going  into  this  matter  with  their  whole  heart,  let 
R  how  &r  they  are  likely  to  succeed  in  increasing  the 
of  thfir  food  for  sheep  and  cattle.  There  is  no  opinion 
1  ajjainst  progress,  none  so  apt  to  make  us  settle  down 
iJ^KomplaceBcy  and  aloth,  as  the  deluding  idea  that  we 
liimn  perfection.     It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the 
t  ud  practice  of  agriculture  have  made  great  progress  of 
jeoa,aod  we  are  all  proad  to  know  that  our  times  will 
dmra  to  posterity  as  the  brightest  earliest  days  of 
St;  but  still,  taking  the  agricnolture  of  Englana  and 
aswhole,  high  fiirminff  is  yet  the  exception,  and 
ilkaid  in  many  parts  of  the  country  there  still  exists 
HtK' improvement.    Amoi^  them  may  be  mentioned 
^  Unage,  which  is  an  improvement  of  the  first  im- 
jlltiU  ^lis  is  done  where  really  required,  it  is 
%)ing  large  qoantities  of  lime  or  other  manures, 
loihr  half  lost,    lite  great  progress  which  has  yet 
m  this  matter  wiU  be  more  apparent  when  you  re- 
fteie  is  the  enormous  extent  of  £1,000,000  of  acres 
1  in  want  of  thia  first  step  of  improvement.    Dee^ 
is  ^  next  mode  of  improving  our  land  and  in- 
ftetmonnt  of  our  food  for  stock ;  and  although  the 
iqifli  of  Uie  cultivated  soil  of  this  country  is  generally 
,  id  it  fosr  inches,  yet  the  great  advantage  to  he  derived 
'feper  pbttghing  is  now  so  well  understood  and  acted 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  thu  will  be  more 
tbiei   The  principal  advantage  of  this  will  be  larger 
[;  bot  toother  consideration  is,  that  when  all  this  is  car- 
at, oar  sms  and  other  crops  wiU  not  be  nearly  so  liable 
.nrdin  sod  bicmed  up  in  dry  seasons  Hke  18&I,  and  so 
and  cattle  wiU  not  be  subjected,  as  they  have  lately 
^  bam  and  drought  every  few  years.     A  more  liberal 
'artildal  manures  and  feeding  stuffs  would  be  a  very 
iri  profitable  mode  of  increasing  the  production  of 
T-nnt  and  wool ;  but  improvement  is  much  required 
T  many  fermers  stiU  scarcely  believe  in  the  use  of  these 
And  then,  a^ain,  there  are  the  twelve  millions  of  acres 
>1  had,  fit  lor  miprovement  by  the  plough,  which,  owing 
Imidering  causes,  are  still  in  a  state  of  nature.    It  is 
Biost  astonishing  that  such  should  be  the  case  at  this 
«ta«  of  agricuitund  progress,  and  it  shows  very 
that  there  is  something  totally  wrong  with  our  whole 
;  and  the  hypothec,  game,  and  entail  laws  have  already 
^  voeh  diacnned,  and  blamod  with  fettering  and  retard- 
fc  e&rts  of  progress,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  say- 
Bc  of  these  old  remnants  of  feudalism  here  than  that  the 
^^  arc  retsdfied,  just  the  quicker  will  renewed  improve- 
•d  prosperity  come  for  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the 
i^at large.    The  amount  of  fiood  annually  lost  to  the 
g  raroinh  the  want  of  the  cultivation  of  this  enormous 
ttflana  cannot  be  estimated  in  these  dear  times  at  less 
wry  milKons  of  pounds — a  large  sum  certainly,  to  lose 

*  wn  want  of  energy  and  progress ;  and  the  worst  of  it 
M.  the  vei^  want  of  that  fowl  sends  us  to  other  conn- 

*  learch  of^  supplies.  Now,  all  this  money  might  be 
*]wine  to  raise  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  our  own 
!?M  mterests ;  but  it  is  sent  abroad  to  foster  and  en- 
gfcwSgn  aspricultnre — ^the  very  system  which  has  lately 
P  the  whole  current  of  our  prosperity,  and  brought 
«fo5r  com  farmers  to  rum.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  ms- 
•"Itt  «nder  which  they  labour  with  great  energy  and 
'^■Me,  fiunners  are  cvemrhere  making  great  encroach- 
*i^  fitfle  country  of  waste  land,  and  so  the  area  of 

^   knd  is  every  year  increasing.    The  quantity  of 

might  he  very  profttabbf  increased  were  we  to 

I  of  cropping,  imd  grow  less  corn,  the  cnltiva- 

-^  —  is  both  unprofitable  and  laborious.     Though 

'■*  jot  a  Bttle  dearer  this  year,  it  is  well  known  that  it 
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is  entirely  owing  to  some  political  disturbances  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  it  is  only  in  years  long  distant,  when  the  popu- 
lation of  this  world  haa  doubled  itself  that  there  is  any  cnanoe 
of  com  ever  again  rising  to  the  old  protection  prices.  If  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  roots,  tares,  and  other 
food  for  stock,  the  numbers  kept  miffht  be  ^atly  enlarged ; 
and  more  especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  more  land  was 
kept  in  grass.  The  status  of  the  &rmer  with  re^d  to  educa- 
tion and  intelligence  is  also  rising  fost ;  and  the  time  is  coming 
when  we,  as  a  class^  will  no  longer  be  liable  to  be  taunted  and 
jeered  I^  public  writers  as  being  far  behind  our  commercial 
and  manufacturing  friends  in  this  as  well  as  every  other 
branch  of  improvement  and  progress.  And  when  the  hindrances 
and  fetters  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  removed,  and  all  the 
improvements  we  have  just  gumced  at  thoroughly  carried  out 
to  the  state  of  perfiection  to  which  they  are  fast  hastening, 
then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  produce  of  this  country, 
and  more  especiidly  the  amount  capable  of  being  used  as  food 
for  stock,  will  be  far  more  than  doubled.  And  now,  having 
plainly  shown  that  it  is  easy  for  this  country  to  produce  as 
much  butcher-meat  as  ever  she  is  likely  to  require,  I  would 
take  a  glance  at  the  other  question  proposed,,  which  was 

Will  it  pay  P^Will  it  pay  the  landlords  and  fiumers  to 
carry  out  all  these  inaprovements  P  This  is  very  easily 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  in  fiact,  so  much  have  the  opinions 
of  farmers  advanced  in  late  years,  that  people  would  think  we 
had  newly  come  from  the  backwoods  of  Canada  were  we  seri- 
ously to  discuss  the  question.  So  now,  having  seen  that  fiir- 
mers  can  easily  increase  the  numbers  of  their  live  stock,  and 
that  it  will  pay  them  well  to  do  so,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
will  do  tlus  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  they  are  doing  so,  for,  on 
many  well-managed  fianns,  there  is  not  half  the  land  cultivated 
for  grain  that  there  nsed  to  be.  On  such  farms  the  number  of 
live  stock  has  been  nearly  doubled ;  and  as  this  is  going  on  over 
all  the  country,  we  may  surely  expect  that  in  a  few  years  henee 
(unless  the  plague  proves  all  the  more  destructive)  there  will 
be  no  lontrer  any  need  to  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  lean 
stock.  The  next  cause  of  the  scardty,  and  consequent  high 
prices,  was  tlie  want  of  food,  and  great  loss  and  deterioration 
of  stock  by  the  late  severe  seasons.  When  all  the  improve- 
ments just  mentioned  are  carried  out,  there  will  be  l«s  need  to 
complain  of  these  losses;  for  where  land  is  well  drained,  and 
kept  in  good  heart,  the  crops  have  more  stamina  and  strength, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  nearly  so  liable  to  be  scorched  and 
burnt  up  by  bng  drough^.  There  is  also  more  attention  now 
paid  to  growing  a  larger  amount  of  food  for  stock,  and  cake 
and  other  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  are  now  more  larvely 
manufactured  in  consequence  of  the  neat  demand ;  so  that, 
taking  aH  these  things  into  account,  when  severe  seiksons  like 
1864}  do  come  we  will  be  very  much  better  prepared  for  them ; 
and  so  there  is  little  chance  that  our  stock  wul  ever  again  be 
subjected  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine  and  death,  as  they  have 
Utely  been,  and  that  cause  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  is 
scuroely  ever  likely  to  return. 

TiTE  Prosperous  State  op  our  Commerce  aud  Manu- 
PACTURES. — ^We  come  now  to  consider  the  present  prosperous 
state  of  our  commerce  and  manufiictures,  and  the  present  high 
wages  of  the  working  classes,  which  are  great  causes  of  the 

5)resent  high  prices.  Has  this  country  to  ne  fevoured  with  a 
ong  continuation  of  the  present  nrosperity  P  This  is  a  world 
of  mlland  vallev;  and  as  nature  hates  the  level  monotonous 
plain,  so  whetner  we  turn  to  the  history  of  individuals, 
nations,  or  trades,  we  find  the  invariable  rule  is  the  old 
story  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  lifi».  It  has  now  become  a  well- 
known  fact  in  the  history  of  commercial  industry  that  sea- 
sons of  unusual  prosperity  alwavs  lead  to  over-speculation, 
which  is  as  invariab^  followed  by  the  consequent  crisis 
and  depression  of  trade.  We  have  all  too  much  cause  to 
remember  the  last  of  these  sad  occasions,  which  occurred  in 
1857,  when  many  who  till  that  time  had  been  living  in  com- 
fort and  affluence  were  completely  ruined.  When  we  look 
back  through  the  commercial  history  of  the  last  forty  years» 
we  find  six  sunihir  seasons  of  great  prosperity,  all  followed  by 
their  corresponding  terms  of  hard  times,  dull  trade,  and  disas- 
ter. The  rule  of  supply  and  demand  comes  in  here  as  well, 
and  the  present  extraordinary  desire  for  manufactured  Roods 
of  all  kinds  is  sure  to  be  met  by  an  increased  supply.  Take 
our  own  flourishing  town  of  Galashiels  as  an  example  of  this. 
Look  at  the  improvements  her  ener^c  manufacturers  have 
introduced,  and  most  expensite  machinery  which  they  have  put 
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up.  Ttiink  of  the  tboaaandt  of  iatdiigent  workers  they  have 
brought  firom  all  parts  of  the  ooontry,  and  thehr  factories  going 
night  and  da^ ;  and  all  with  the  oliject  of  producing  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  their  raluable  manufiuntnres. 
And  knowing  that  tne  same  thing  is  going  on  all  through  the 
country,  can  you  doubt  that  all  this  must  end  in  an  increased 
supply  and  a  satiated  demand  P  The  manufacturers  of  the 
Continent,  and  America  too,  are  now  making  great  nrogress ; 
and  the  time  is  fiut  coming  when  they  will  not  only  supply 
their  own  wants,  but  compete  with  us  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  then  our  manufactures  will  not  be  so  much  re- 
quired. So  that  there  is  every  chance  of  an  increasing  supply 
of  all  our  high-priced  manufactures  being  met  by  a  lessening 
demand ;  and  the  consequence  of  all  this  must  be  less  need  of 
labour  waA  lower  wages,  and  so  the  great  demand  for  our  agri- 
cultural commodities  among  the  middle  and  working  danes 
will  be  very  much  checked.    We  come  now  to  consider 

Tu£  Cattlb  PLA.6VB,  iu  SO  far  as  it  concerns  our  present 
subject.  This  is  a  theme  on  which  we  must  not  enter  in  detail. 
I  would  only  remark  that  had  our  Goremment  adopted  the 
strict  regulf^ons  at  the  first,  which  the  virulence  of  the  disease 
has  at  last  forced  them  to  issue,  it  is  more  th^n  likely  it 
would  have  died  out  ere  this  time ;  and  all  we  can  now  do  is 
to  assist  the  authorities  as  far  as  we  can  by  attending  to  their 
well-meant  orders.  But  in  the  meantime  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  disease  will  cause  a  great  deal  more  destruction  among 
our  cattle,  and  so  raise  the  price  of  butcher-meat  to  a  higher 
rate  than  it  has  yet  reached.  We  often  hear  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed just  now  that  if  the  disease  is  not  checked  soon  it  will 
niake  such  havoc  among  our  cattle  that  they  will  be  both 
scarce  and  dear  for  many  vears  to  come  ;  now  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  go  to  shew  that  this  is  an  erroneous  notion.  Supixtse 
the  disease  does  spread,  and  that,  in  oousequenoe,  the  prices 
do  rise  to  a  rate  we  never  heard  of,  just  the  sooner  will  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  come  into  operation ;  and  so  the  num- 
bers wiU  increase,  for  the  old  proverb  says  that  *'a  seen 
dearth  never  comes.*'  It  is  a  fixed  law  of  political  economy 
that  no  article  or  branch  of  trade  can  continue  for  any  time 
more  profitable  than  the  rest ;  for  when  any  one  commodity 
gets  very  hiffh  priced,  idl  who  have  the  opportunity  strive  to 

Sroduce  thelargeut  possible  quantity  of  that  article,  and  so  the 
emand  is  more  than  met,  and  the  price  falls.  I  would  just 
mention  the  past  fluctuatious  in  the  price  of  wheat  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  principle.  In  the  year  1800  wheat  was  as  high 
as  l30s.  per  qr.,  but  in  consequence  of  the  naturally  increased 
supplies,  it  fell  again,  in  the  short  peKod  of  three  years,  to  50s., 
or  less  than  half  the  former  price ;  however  it  rose  again  in 
1812  to  127s.,  but  it  came  down  as  quick,  and  in  1822  we  find 
it  at  4os.  In  1865  the  rate  was  75s.,  and  we  won  saw  the 
consequence — the  growing  of  grain  was  all  the  rage,  not  only 
in  this  countiT,  but  through  the  whole  world,  from  the  wild 
shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  fertile  pkins  of  Ita^,  uid  the  wide 
prairies  of  the  far  west.  Wherever  there  was  suitable  land, 
and  men  to  till  it,  there  was  the  cultivation  of  grain  carried  on, 
with  such  energy  and  vigour  that  in  a  few  years  our  markets 
and  granaries  were  overstocked,  and  the  prices  feU  fax  below 
what  would  have  been  a  profitable  return  to  the  Bntish  fiu-- 
mer  for  his  capital  and  skul— so  low,  indeed,  that  it  only  paid 
weU  in  those  continental  countries,  where  labour  costs  8d. 
arday,  and  good  land  a  crown  the  acre.  If  we  turn  to  sheep 
and  wool,  we  find  that  the  prices  have  always  varied  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  with  the  supply  and  demand,  and  the  following 
quotations  from  the  Inverness  market  list  will  go  far  to  estab- 
lish my  present  remarks : — In  1818  the  price  of  Cbsviot  wed- 
ders  was  28s.  In  two  years  they  were  down  to  20a. ;  1822, 
12s.  6d.;  1825,  29s.;  1827,15s.;  1836,24s.;  next  year, 
19s. ;  1856,  22s. ;  1863;  30s. ;  1865,  45s.  In  1819  Cheviot 
lambs  were  selling  at  10s.  6d. ;  in  1822,  down  to  4<l  6d. ; 
1838, 12s. ;  1843,  Ss^  1860, 12s.  6d. ;  next  year,  9s. ;  1863, 
14e. ;  1865, 18s.  We  will  find  wool,  which  has  lately  been 
one  of  our  hishest-prioed  productions,  sul^ect  to  the  same  fluc- 
tuations ;  and  making  kid  Cheviot  the  sul^eot  of  inquiry,  we 
find  it  at  40s.  in  1818;  next  year,  21s. ;  in  1823,  9s.;  next 
Year,  13s.  6d. ;  1843, 9s. :  next  year,  15s. ;  1860,  22s. ;  1864. 
37s.  I  have  said  that  this  is  a  world  of  upc*  and  downs,  and 
Mjver-ceasing  variations ;  and  here  is  a  list  of  changes  with  a 
vengeance!  These  quotations  are  of  great  impoftance,  foe  they 
"shew  us  that  there  had  been  great  changes  goin^  on  among  the 
flocks  through  good  and  bad  seasons ;  and  also  m  the  demand, 
through  prosperous  and  dull  time,  war,  and  so  on.    When 


prices  have  varied  so  much  in  the  past,  what  reason  htve 
toeneetthat  they  will  remain  unchanging^  b  the  fitta 
Has  human  ambitioa — the  desire  to  turn  our  industiy  and  fu 
to  the  production  of  the  most  profitable  aitides-^be  cert 
law  of  supply  and  demand— have  all  these  established  nla 
the  past  to  be  abolished  now  P  and  all,  that  the  fimneis  of  1 
country  may  continue  to  get  large  prices  for  their  stock  P  * 
idea  is  preposterous,  for  prices  alwi^  have  varied  with 
ever-changing  drcumstanoes  in  which  our  country  hu  1i 
placed ;  and  the  facts  of  the  case  all  go  to  show  that  the;  * 
alter  in  the  future  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.  Nor  • 
butcher-meat  prove  an  exception  to  the  general  rale-, 
people  of  this  country  will  not  long  be  content  topav  the  i 
sent  extravagant  price  for  that  necrssaxy  article  of  their  d 
food.  It  must  be  apparent  to  all,  who  pay  any  atteatioB  to 
Board  of  Trade  return^  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  ^ 
ance  caused  in  our  cattle  markets  through  the  plaffuc,  botd 
meat  would  have  been,  even  by  this  time,  a  good  deal  ehei^ 
in  consequence  of  tne  enormous  importations  from  4 
countries. 

IitXLAifD. — ^We  are  Hkely  to  get  ^pfeatly  increased  son 
from  Ireland,  now  that  she  nas  vot  nd  of  three  miUioiu  a 
over-abundant  population,  ana  they  have  begun  in  ri 
earnest  to  the  vrork  of  ainicnltnral  improvement.  I  need 
nothing  here  of  the  fertUity  of  her  soil,  and  the  qoality  of 
pastures,  where  good  management  does  prevail ;  for  vi 
know  that  the  best  of  them  will  feed  a  ouUock  in  sho 
time  than  ours  wilL  even  when  cake  is  given  in  additioi 
the  grass.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  5,000,000  acre 
for  improvement  by  the  plough ;  and  its  only  a  phj  i 
f^ood  land  has  been  so  long  badly  managed,  and  eomp 
tively  lost  to  the  world ;  but  brighter  daysliave  come  for 
at  Iflist,  and  great  improvements  are  now  going  on.  IreUs 
l^  far  the  wettest  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  no  other  coa 
would  the  expense  of  drainage  be  so  well  repaid;  and 
moist  climate  makes  her  better  ad^ited  for  a  grasmg  thai 
arable  system  of  (arming.  Thev  have  sent  us  acroei  n 
cattle  and  sheep  for  a  lone  time  back,  but  till  lately  tbesol 
venf  inferior ;  however,  Uie  quality  is  much  improvedj 
and  the  largest  proportion  of  our  store  cattle  are  at  prr 
sent  from  Ireland.  There  are  many  superior  cattle  m 
country,  and  they  are  pa^in^  great  attention  to  impronog 
breed  by  purchasing  our  pnxe  animals  and  so  on.  Tliere 
at  present  3,403,414  cattle,  3,688,742  sheep,  and  1,299, 
pigs  in  Ireland ;  but  these  numbers  give  but  a  slic^ht  nka 
what  that  evergreen  island  is  capable  of  maintainuig;  sj 
she  escapes  the  ravages  of  the  plague — as  she  is  likelj  to  ^ 
her  live  stock  will  increase  to  sudi  a  degree,  that  she  vin' 
us  a  very  much  larger  number  of  a«i»n^l«  tiian  she  has 
donftt 

FoRSioif  IMP0ETATI03W.— Our  high  prices  have  ei 
the  attention  of  continental  fivmers  too,  and  they  an 
sending  large  supplies  of  sheep  and  cattie ;  but  it  is  od 
late  that  they  have  turned  their  minds  to  exporting  live  j 
to  this  country,  as  a  profitable  branch  of  their  busuiess. 
have  been  sending  us  a  few  every  year  since  the  introd;^ 
of  fne  trade ;  but  it  was  not  until  last  year  that  the^  « 
any  considerable  number.  It  was  always  the  opuu^ 
fanners  here  that  foreigners  could  never  comnetevith 
the  production  of  butcher  meat ;  and  as  some  of  yen  ma^l 
hold  that  notion,  I  think  it  will  be  very  importont  for 
take  a  glance  at  the  fuming  of  the  various  European  coos 
and  see  whether  or  not  they  are  capable  of  sending  nsi 
more  live  stock  than  they  are  now  doing.  Iwould  firn 
your  attention  to  that  part  of  the  continent  included  m  rr 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  Great  though  France  is  in  some  m 
her  fermers  have  still  much  to  learn,  and  we  must  s^U 
the  three  countries  just  named  in  the  second  class,  st  1^ 
regards  their  agriculture.  France  is  comparatively  v«7 
—in  feet,  Uierc  IS  very  littfe  of  it  but  might  be  ▼^P^/ 
be  brought  into  cultivation ;  so  that  the  58,000,000  of 
at  present  under  the  plough  will  soon  be  doubled  if  tbejr  i 
with  improvements  as  they  are  now  doing.  It  i*  E^°| 
allowed  uiat  thev  are  a  century  behind  in  the  g^^"^ 
their  agricultural  progress  i  but  in  spite  of  all  this  tbey 
a  large  number  of  live  stock,  including  9,900,000  cattle, 
hate  more  sheep  than  we  have,  which  is  not  to  be  wo«»r 
seeing  that  France  is  double  the  siie  of  Britain;  but  tw 
number  of  35,000,000  is  made  up  of  many  different  bree 
which  the  Merino  i» by  fhr  the  most  important.    »o«° 
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Tkae  are  gnat  mpwrMMsto  goiag 


^ 


■tMJrriiing  aad  laalihnhM  wmI»  Inii  imenmmmgmA 
t^mm^^imk;  aad  bow  Uvt  tksir  CMrgaftie  tai  fiir- 
1  tapif  nr  ^  &iri|y  tfiied  kia  attdntkwt  to  thcyromotion 
im6amn,W9mt§  sord^  mptmi  to  aae  her  advaaoa  with 
^iil*alm  n  tha  bnghl  path  of  pwgiaai ;  aad  thare  ia  no 
M(  bit  that  har&rBfln  wiUaooabe  aUe  to  maiataia  and 
odwiMrvthMkionhfethe  amoontoC  live  ttock  theydoat 
ml  Sm  and  Poftngal  are  aaMnw  the  aort  ftirtile 
I  ia  Jiaiopa,  and  weU  adapted  for  i3l  sorta  of  faraunip, 
lafritaiM  too«  if  the  eaygeiPf  inhaJntanta  woold  on^ 
aatthifiwii  aad  me  the  raeana  oc  snoeeio  which  Nataie 
battrndaroaadAeminriohprcAMioA.  Thcae  ooaatriea 
«i  my  wtaUe  lor  graziag  iheep  and  cattle,  and  so  thej 
ipoteMdi  attatioii  totheea^and  more  aqieeiaUy  to  theep, 
kJkam  bnedof  which  is  the  beat  ia  Sarope,  and  has  done 
Bck  to  iaprore  the  ahoep  of  the  continent.  The  bteet 
tttsda  vim  regard  to  cattle  refer  to  1844,  and  give  the 
BBRT II  3,000,000 ;  hat  thev  hare  increased  largely  since 
lla,  ad  »  has  the  quantity  of  sheep,  which  was  at  that  time 
W^  To  show  the  little  eipense  ther  are  put  to  in 
B^isritoekylmay  mention  that  grass  land  costs  from 
Hatlet  ahilfin^  per  acre,  and  wages  are  correspondingly 
h.  Ibecoantnes  are  now  regaining  something  oi  their  old 
f/^od  it  they  go  on  improring  as  they  ha^  done  for 
vMilTears,  th^  will  soon  rank  amonK  tne  best  pastoral 
flwliia  Europe.  The  next  countries  I  would  gunoe  at 
wjpta.  HoDaad,  and  the  whole  Qermaaic  Confederation, 
jiaws  the  heat  and  most  careftilly-fkrmed  districts  of 
iwbsl  The  svstem  of  farming  in  Belgium  has  long  been 
llj(iidis often  neld  up  for  our  example:  and  luge  parts 
'it  oAer  States  woola  stand  a  very  uur  conuparison  with 
««n«SBntry.  like  ourselves,  they  have  till  lately  been 
naiBOR  attention  to  the  culthratioa  of  grain  than  to  live 
M;  bat  they  have  now  betnin  in  right  earnest,  and  are 

SOS  ifaeep  and  cattle  by  the  thousand ;  and  as  an 
of  what  this  part  of  the  continent  can  already  pro- 
.  m  ten  you  that  some  of  their  sheep  brought  626. 
,  adiaMalmigh  market  last  year.  Austria,  and  the  inland 
'  ^S!^  ^  estenave  district,  have  long  been  comparatively 
jnW  from  commercial  intereourse  with  us  by  their  pecu- 
n^ootnl  position  aad  want  of  sufficient  means  of  oom- 
?wMi;  Imt,  thanks  to  the  railway  system  now  largely 
j^doeed,  the  untold  millions  of  stock  grazing  on  these 
fat2e  jdauis  are  now  within  a  three  days^  journey  of  our 
*Kk^  I  cannot  do  better  than  intrtxiuoe  here  a  brief 
-ctoet  from  Professor  Simonds^  late  address  on  the  cattle- 
^S*,  ibr  it  ffoes  far  to  corroborate  my  statements.  He 
^:  "Inniedy  little  stoek  was  brought  to  England  from 
I  wdiitnetL  but  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  great 
f^Pd  fcr  foreign  cattle  for  English  consumption  hiM  so 
I^QmLthat  caUle  during  that  time  have  been  Drought  from 

Jobs,  Hflngair,  Poland,  and  various  other  districts 

^t  ire  new  tnrec  lines  of  railway  stretching  from  Western 
an^  aQ  through  theae  countries,  one  of  them  goinjg  through 
(«ov"  Time  would  &il  me  were  I  to  speak  of  alTthe other 
'^tnes  in  detail ;  it  is  enough  to  know  that,  turn  where  we 
^T^bottgh  Denmark  (the  Scotland  of  the  continent), 
r  j^^  or  Basaa,  with  its  plains  of  unrivalled  extent  and 
I  h^,  tad  its  grassy  stejppes  swarming  with  sheep  and  cattle 
1^  people  are  all  turning  their  attention  as  much  as  pos- 
I  ale  to  Ok  management  of  live  stock.  The  railway  system  is 
I  jp^  very  Cast  through  the  continent  and  there  are  already 
laoou  Unes  stretching  all  through  the  best  stock  districts 
"jae  of  them,  as  we  have  iust  heard,  going  all  the  way 
[  ^^  ^f^iuid  and  Hussia.  And  if;  along  with  these  lines,  we 
'^^l^ttto account  the  many  aavigable  rivers  that  flow  down 
p^  these  fiertile  districts  into  the  sea,  at  no  great  distance 
^JU^  »aa  shores,  we  see  that  they  will  have  really  no 
ffy^ith  regard  to  the  transit  of  any  number  of  animals. 
^^«en  of  even  the  most  distant  States  are  now  enabled 
?2l  **  ^^  ''^  "^  better  order  and  in  shorter  time  than 
r  *j*— f  aoiQiena  friends  to  send  theirs  from  Aberdeen  to 
'  j^j*tirr  years  ago.  From  the  fiwts  already  given  re- 
.  P^^^  eonntries,  it  must  be  very  apparent  ^t  they 
I  ywHaated  lesonrcea  at  their  command  for  the  rearing  of 
">■?  tti  attk ;  and  any  fhrmer  knows  that  when  foreigners 
■  *«  as  about  60,000,000  cwts.  of  grain--as  tlicy  Utely 


nm  i»  ■OB  jiw  iiWBU  la  awing  lo  warn 
with  a  great  dei|l  Bore  stoek  than  cfver  ti 
le^iiKy  let  her  popatation  aad  pveapofil 
Therahaa  beaa  a  great  inerease  in  the  i 


did iaaaa year    thesa ia aathuig to haader thaw  toi 

this  coimtiy  ia  li&eSy  to 
rease  aaitiaay. 
great  inerease  in  the  haportatioas  of  those 
animals  this  kst  ye«r,  tvea  ia  the  £aoe  of  the  distorhed  atoto 
of  our  markela  and  tbia  reatrietiona  pot  ea  the  eattie  trade  in 
rnaswmanea  of  the  jdagae ;  aad,  indeed*  the  aamhers  have 
beea iaeraasiag  eyei7  yearsiaeaour  high  pfSeea  began;  hot 
the  foUewinii  atwtistiea  apeak  for  theraaelveo :— • 

During  11  months  ol 

1864i*        1866.' 

141,77a    1$6;030 

44^78      48,9S6 

419,4M    768/)64 

68,777    114|,766 


Importaof  1862.  1862.       1864. 

Cattle  ...    61,660  68,818  179,607 

Calvea.,.    24^70  29^)68      62,227 

Sheep  ...  192,686  299^2  496,248 

Swine  ...    16,699  18,162      86,862 


I  am  sorrv  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtaia  the  retarnv  fgr  the 
whole  ef  tet  year,  as  these  are  not  yet  paUished ;  batdaruig 
the  firat  devea  months  there  has  beea  a  great  iaorease  over 
the  eorrespondiag  penod  of  1864,  the  total  naiaher  of  aK  ani- 
mala  imported  bmng,  1^22,806  in  1866,  againat  667,702  ia 
1864^  nViaar  an  iaereaae  of  466404  aniaudiia  1866.  There 
ie  macH  to  be  learaed  fran  these  Board  of  Trade  retams,  for 
they  show  na,  in  some  measare,  the  eafmbility  cf  the  eantiaent 
to  supply  na  with  stoek,  aad  the  astonisfaiaff  eaae  vritli  which 
the  farmers  of  other  eoaatriea  eaa  fhaage  their  systeaa  from 
the  odtivation  of  grain  to  the  manageiaentof  sheep  aad  catfle. 
But  these  are  oa^  the  first-fnuts  of  their  aew  flaeeuktien ; 
the  frtet  ii^  they  are  jast  newly  begiaaiag  this  praitahle  hasi- 
neas,  for,  if  we  except  Belgium,  uey  have  oaly  kept  itodc  oa 
the  hiUs  aad  saeh  other  parts  of  their  bad  as  have  not  yet 
been  brought  into  eahivation.  Most  of  the  Coatiaeat  is  Mj 
years,  aad  some  parte  of  it  a  fttll  century,  behind  as  m  their 
systom  of  agricutture^  and  more  especially  ia  their  im^enieBrts 
aiad  maaaganant  of  stoek ;  bat  thc^  are  now  last  awakening 
from  the  Mthargy  of  agea  they  are  selecting  our  most  im- 
proved inpfemeata,  and  beet  sloek  for  hreediiBg  purposes,  and 
our  high  prieea,  and  the  great  aaonat  of  laonejf  we  are  sow 
sending  them  are  urging  them  on  so  very  fast  in  the  right 
vray  of  improvement  and  progress  that  in  a  iisw^fears  they  will 
send  us  fbur  times  the  number  they  are  now  doutg. 

The  laiPORTATioHs  prom  South  Ahxrica  A:n>  Aus- 
tralia.— ^We  come  now  to  consider  the  supplies  of  salted  and 
dried  beef  and  pork,  which  now  form  such  important  items  in 
our  importations  of  forei^  produce,  and  these  have  also  been 
largely  on  the  inerease  smce  our  present  high  prices  began. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  this  increase,  for  these  are  the  very 
articles  which  are  easiest  carried,  and  can  be  brought  in  as 
good  order  firom  Australia  as  they  can  from  the  nearest  conti- 
nental ports.  There  were  294,138  cwts.  of  these  provisions 
imported  in  1858,  and  in  1868,  just  ten  years  after,  they  had 
increased  about  eight-fold,  or  to  2,329,429  cwfs.  This  pirt  of 
the  importations  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing  Caster  than  ever } 
nnd  it  win  pay  the  producers  long  after  these  commodities 
have  got  so  elieap  as  to  cease  to  pay  ^e  fmners  of  either  this 
country  or  the  Continent.  And  when  we  consider  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  countries  from  which  we  are  to  derire  these  snp- 
ptin,  we  we  will  cease  to  wonder  at  tiie  enormous  importa- 
tions. Look  at  the  oountless  miHioas  of  cattle  now  gracing 
on  the  fertile  phdas  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  9onth 
America,  and  most  of  which  are  of  sueh  little  vahie  to  their 
owners  that  thm  are  gfaid  to  boil  tiiem  down  for  the  sake  of 
their  tallow.  How  much  better  aroaM  it  pay  them  irere  they 
to  salt  tiw  beef  and  send  it  here,  for  they  could  well  afford  to 
srilitatSd.  perlb.!  in  fiict,  I  observe  American  beef;  of  first - 
dass  quality,  offered  for  sale  in  Edinbur^^  just  now  at  80s. 
per  cwt.  which  is  iust  about  3d.  per  lb.  Our  aeienttfle  men 
have  kmff  been  trying  to  fnd  out  some  easy  way  of  preserving 
meat  wi£ont  salt,  aad  they  have  beea  at  hist  snceessful ;  and 
a  jpublio  eorapaay  has  lat^  been  formed  for  the  very  purposa 
Qfslaughteriag  and  curing  the  aainmls  ia  these  eouatnee  and 
sendii^  than  aooes  fonr  our  coasamptioa.  So  we  will  hear 
no  man  of  the  fisrmera  in  tiMse  fMr-of  hiads  boiEng  down 
their  cattle,  but  th^  will  sod  their  millioBS  of  grass-fsd  aai- 
Hdds  hers  hy  the  ship-load ;  aad  whe»  the  iaapovtalhMr  are 
sa  taoeh  hienaBBd,  are  o«rr  pnseat  prlcei  Khely  to  eoathme  ? 

TitE  N«w  CittAp  MEAt  CoMrAXrts.—There  is  great 
dissatisfaction  at  present  througli  the  whole  county  about  the 
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high  price  of  butcHer  meat ;  and  no  woBder,  for  it  most  tell 
severely  on  onr  working-men  when  that  important  artide  of 
tlieir  daily  food  is  so  rerj  ezpensite.  However,  they  have  the 
remedy  yeiy  mach  in  their  own  hand,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
whenever  any  commodity  gets  too  high-priced,  they  stop  the 
consumption  immediately,  and  ao  the  priee  falls  again  to  a 
reasonaUe  rate.  This  check  on  the  prices  is  coming  into  ope- 
1  .'*  .  M-  >V  •  •■  *  (^  MM  1i  tlie  lenened  oonaomption, 
owing  to  the  prices  being  bcyuad  tli6  reach  of  Ihe  great  mass 
of  our  population^  as  either  the  cattle  plagne  or  the  foreign 
importutions,  that  is  causing  the  present  dnlnesa  of  our  markets. 
One  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day  is  haw  to  re- 
dune  the  price  of  butcher  meat ;  and  when  pnUie  atteation  is 
fairly  turned  to  this  matter  they  will  soon  nnd  the  means  of 
accomplishing  the  objtct  on  which  they  have  aet  their  minds. 
In  fact,  they  have  already  found  a  ROod  plan,  for  moat  of  yon 
will  have  seen  accounts  of  those  companies  which  are  bong 
formed,  with  great  success,  throughout  the  principal  towns  of 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  oiir  oonntiy  with  eheap 
meat.  1  would  direct  your  attention  to  '*  The  National  Cattle 
and  Meat  Company/*  lately  established  in  London,  with  a 
capital  of  £l,0(K),OtJO,  for  that  very  purpose ;  and  th^  intend 
to  do  this  by  importing  the  auimds  direct  firom  the  Continent, 
where  they  have  sent  agents  for  purchasing  stook  on  a  large 
scale.  I  give  you  the  following  extract  from  their  prospectus 
to  show  that  they  are  in  real  esirnest:  **  The  present  ana  past 
condition  of  the  meat  market  proclaims  this  movement  to  be  a 
public  necesttity.  It  is  obvious  that  a  oampany  so  regulated, 
,  directly  pore  basing  on  a  large  scale,  must  oe  able  to  simply 
meat  of  a  Ix'tter  quality  and  at  a  lower  price  than  can  be  oone 

by  private  individuals/   A  eaiffnl  consideration  of  the 

most  reliable  data  shows  that  a  company  so  fonndcd  can  deliver 
meat  to  the  consumer  at  7id.  per  lb.  at  present,  and  still  leave 
a  handsome  proUt  to  the  shareholdora;  whereas  the  prices 
uow  charged  m  London  are  from  Ud.  to  14d.  per  lb.  If 
these  companies  can  manage  to  sell  meat  at  these  chea^  rates, 
butchers  will  be  compelled,  by  the  force  of  competition,  to 
lower  their  prices  in  tlie  same  manner,  and  so  the  price  of  the 
Jiving  antraids  will  be  lowered  also.  If  they  can  afford  to  sell 
so  cheap  jubt  now,  what  would  the  price  have  been  a  few  years 
ago,  when  cve<7thing  was  a  great  deal  cheaper  P — something 
like  4d.  per  lb.,  I  suppose,  which  i»  a  price  we  may  hear  too 
much  of  sooner  than  we  expect.  The  tendency  of  the  valne 
or  price  of  all  articles  is  alwavs  towards  the  cent  of  production, 
una  when  it  does  fluctuate  eitlicr  ab(»veor  below  that  standard, 
it  is  only  because  of  tlic  variations  of  the  supply  and  demand. 
Before  the  Improved  means  of  locomotion  came  into  use,  Uiis 
rule  applied  to  every  country  by  itself  alone,  and  the  priee  of 
wheat  in  this  country  was  just  what  it  cost  the  fanner  to  grow 
it ;  but  when  the  means  of  conveyance  were  altered,  and  the 
f  \I>ense  lessened,  the  price  fell  at  once  to  wliat  it  cost  the 
fanners  of  other  countries  to  produce  and  send  it  here,  wliich 
was  less  than  40s.  per  qr.  In  the  same  manner  tlie  price  of 
the  articles  before  us  will  soon  be  just  what  they  cost  on  the 
Contiuent,  with  tlic  addition  of  the  expenses  incident  to  their 
carriage  to  this  country  ;  and  these  prices  will  always  be 
lowered  just  as  the  system  of  foreign  fiyrming  improves  ajid  the 
cost  of  conveyance  falls. 

Tr£  Price  of  Wool.— The  ouestion  before  ns  also  in- 
cludes the  fufenre-prioet  of  wool;  but,  as  1  haveaheady  de- 
tained yon  too  hmg,  I  must  now  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  these 
romarla.  Wool  has  been  the  most  profitable  of  all  oar  flirm 
poroduce  for  the  but  two  vears ;  and  this  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  cotton,  tmough  the  American  war,  and  the 
oDcning  u|»  of  new  markets  by  treaties  of  commerce,  and  so  on. 
Tlie  American  war  is  over  at  last,  and  that  unhappy  country 
ia  noi^  settling  down  into  a  renewed  state  of  energetic  pros- 
perity ;  and  ontt-good  result  of  that  inhuman  war  wul  certainly 
be  an  iaoceased  supply  of  cotton  from  every  country  suitable 
foritf  tprodnctton ;  and  so  the  price  of  it  will  be  lowered  also, 
and  it  will  soon  regain  ita  place  in  the  fickle  favour  of  fashion, 
which;  daring  the  late  scarcity,  was  usurped  by  articles  of 
woollen  mamuiaeture.  I  have  said  that  fivmers  are  every- 
where taming  their  attention  more  to  the  management  of  live 
stock,  but  this  refers  mere  especially  to  sheep,  for  tiie  high 
price  of  wool  haa tamed  the  balance  in  favour  of  sheep,  where- 
ever  the  position  of  the  fkrmer  gives-him  the  power  of  choosing 
between  tbem  and  cattle.    The  cattle  plagup  hae  abo  holprd 


greatly  to  encourage  the  keeping  of  sheep,  both  in  this  coub) 
and  throuffh  the  rest  of  Eunme ;  and  if  that  disease  don  eo 
tinue  much  longer  on  this  side  of  tiie  wild  steppes  of  Siber 
tliere  is  no  doubt  that  sheep  will,  in  a  great  meamre,  take  t 
place  of  cattle,  and  then  there  is  sure  to  be  an  over-mpply 
wooL  And  when  the  fiurmers  of  Anatralia  and  America  bq 
to  send  us  their  butcher  meat,  then  thej  will  pay  a  gr 
deal  more  attotian  to  the  breeding  and  manaffemflBt  of  th 
stock,  and  so  they  will  be«Uetoseadua«loafie  the  quant 
of  wool  they  are  now  doing.  I  have  also  alluded  to  the  fi 
that  there  ia  litde  chance  of  our  manufiustuara  being  able 
w>#i«tym  their  present  high  positiom  in  the  markets  of  t 
world ;  and  if  they  go  on  as  tiey  are  doinff  inat  now,  the  c 
mand  will  soon  be  more  than  snppUed,  and  then  wo  will  hi 
plenty  of  cheap  doth,  and,  as  a  matter  of  oonrae,  dieap  wo 
Tkking  all  these  things  into  account,  can  ve  come  to  any  otfc 
condnaionthan  that  60a.  will  soon  be  as  much  a  thing  of  t 
past  for  a  stone  of  wool*  as  it  is  now  for  a  quarter  of  wheel 
CoNCLUDDTG  Remauks. — And  now,  gentlemen,  in  bringii 
these  remarks  to  a  close,  I  would  just  remind  you  of  ti 
varions  facts  now  brought  under  your  notice.  We  have  se 
that  formers  are  making  §freat  endeavours  to  raise  both  tl 
number  and  quality  of  their  stock,  and  that  they  have  st 
plenty  of  room  for  doing  so :  we  have  seen  the  cnormw 
quantities  of  these  valuable  animals  which  are  now  coming  1 
our  shores  from  all  quarters.  You  have  also  taken  with  me 
rapid  survey  of  the  present  state  of  farming  in  the  continfnti 
conntries,  and  seen  that  they  arc  just  beginning  the  profitabl 
business  of  feeding  stock  for  our  marketo,  and  come  to  thccoc 
dasion  that  they  arc  certain  to  send  us  a  greatly  incrfise 
number  very  soon.  And  you  have  heard  that  along  with  thes 
larger  supplies  there  is  likely  to  come  a  lessened  dmad 
caused  either  by  the  high  price  or  commercial  diflicaltifs  as 
dull  trade.  And  having  heard  the  whole  circumstances  of  th 
case,  we  can  surely  come  to  no  other  condusion  than  that  ooi 

{jTcscnt  prices  are  not  hkely  to  continue.  I  ought  to  apologis 
or  detaining  you  so  long,  but  really  the  great  importance  d 
the  subject  is  my  best  excuse  for  the  length  of  these  remarb; 
and  if  I  had  not  been  requested  by  the  Club  to  introduce  tlM 
subject,  I  would  never  have  ventured  to  trespass  to  faronyooi 
patience.  This  subject  is  doubly  important  at  the  present 
time,  for  really  our  affairs  are  in  a  veir  peculiar  state  just  no». 
Farmers  were  just  recovering  from  the  effecta  of  tlie  loa»  oi 
the  late  bad  seasons  and  the  ruinously  low  price  of  grain,  iten 
the  cattle  plague  appeared  with  all  its  disheartening  di»ten 
—loss  of  stock  and  capital,  which  a  rack-rented  tenantrr  an 
511  afford.  We  are  now  threatened  with  yet  another  nsem 
the  price  of  labour,  which,  in  spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  coa- 
trary,  has  been  steadily  rising  all  through  the  last  twenty  yeai^i 
and,  taking  all  things  into  account,  is  nothing  below  the  rate 
of  remuneration  in  other  unskilled  departmenta.  Ana  wonz 
with  rising  wages  there  ia  now  the  falling  prices  of  s^' 
looming  in  the  distance ;  and  this  is  sure  to  be  the  worst  m 
of  all,  unless  wc  look  well  ahead,  as  we  are  trying  to  do,  and 
prepare  in  time  for  the  coming  change.  It  would  have  been 
well  for  our  arable  fanners  had  they  done  this  a  few  yeais  ago, 
when  com  was  selling  at  war  prices.  TTiey  would  nave  sees 
from  the  records  of  the  past,  that  when  the  price  got  so  very 
high  it  was  sure  to  fall.  If  they  had  examined  the  stated 
Continental  farming,  as  we  have  done,  they  would  have  beei 
better  prepared  for  that  overwhelming  flood  of  foreign  jru" 
wliich  was  so  soon  to  deluge  their  markets,  and  bring  dowj 
the  prices,  and  plunge  them  into  the  hopeless  abyss  o(^^^ 
and  ruin.  We  are  all  the  better  for  being  reminded  of  th» 
dark  days  of  our  own  history,  for  we  are  ever  prone,  m  tne 
bright  sunshine  of  present  success,  to  forget  all  the  sad  lesson* 
of  flie  past ;  and  it  is  only  by  looking  all  the  facts  of  the  w* 
sternly  in  the  face  that  we  can  ever  liope  to  escape  from  inc 
coming  return  of  the  same  sad  disasters.  But  we  mnst  n(« 
despond  ( there  are  bright  days  yet  in  store  for  ns  tU ;  wa 
tliough  tne  transition  period  is  sure  to  be  rather  disheartewng, 
if  we  only  look  well  before  us,  and  take  care  not  to  gf:^  '"" 
the  same  rash  blunders  as  so  many  did  in  the  Ust  »»^ . 
agricultural  prosperity,  then  our  case  will  not  be  s^^JJ.^^J 
hopeless  as  theirs  was,  when  the  present  artificial  state  of  imp 
pifisses  away,  and  the  old  dull  times  retam. 


♦  Tlic  Scotch  ••Ftx?Tic'*or24n>^.  i>  here  referred*^* 
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The  Ooraoration  of  London  are  eridently  getting  every  day 

keftr  ana  deeper  into   the  swollen  current  of  free-trade 

■mom.    To  ny  that  they  have  already  got  beyond  their 

kfk^  ind  hence  noat  either  sink  or  awim  with  the  tide,  is 

wjrgitia;  bnt  s  faint  idea  of  their  present  peculiar  pre^ea> 

■at;  for,  in  plain  l£nglish,  John  Bull  has  come  to  the  final 

4lennnation  that  for  the  intnre  they  shall  have  nothing  more 

titbvitii  his  **  roast  and  boiled"  than  with  his  breMUand- 

ktter,  sad  that  is  atmply  no  trade-tax  on  either,  but  free- 

tnie  ia  alL     Hitherto  everything  edible  coming  from  the 

MBtay,  the  produce  of  the  land,  has  been  taxed  enormously 

i9  tile  Corporation,  so  that  it  may  truly  be  said — of  course, 

i|«ntiTdy  speaking — that  for  a  long  time  back  formers  have 

Mi  leeeai  with  as  little  ceremony  as  costermongers  skin 

Mk!  So  kmg  as  trade  jogged  on  in  the  beaten  track  of  the 

fifi^  tiflies  of  Good  Qneen  Bess,  baronial  castles  and  walled 

OBcoiiIil  well  afford  to  play  at  "  beggar  mv  neighbour,"  as 

^mi  were  a  badge  of  honour  in  those  days,  and  **  black 

■i,  I  kigiUmate  source  of  income  ;  but  fr^-trade  has  so 

Aapitiie  philosophy  of  life,  public  and  private,  that  all 

■itfihe  communi^,  liigh  and  low,  now-a-days,  will  have 

iilhhuu  for  their  creed  than  to  buy  and  sell  when  and 

ihiiev  may,  upon  a  footing  of  common  equality.    In  this 

■A  M  improvement  public  markets   have   become  old 

4i  lid  are  slowly  being  substituted  by  private  systems 

sockoge,  modem  political  economy  having  made  the  dis- 

■■y  to  the  old  maxim  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy"  may 

|n«B  nocessfuUy  reduced  to  practice  without  tne  interven- 

tinaf  dvic  authorities  and  their  weights  and  measures,  than 

tik  nek  old-fashioned  means  of  fair  uealin£[.    So  long  as  the 

fiUie  cotld  not  be  trusted  with  the  measuring  and  weighing 

<f^  goods,  it  was  but  reasonable,  and  even  a  matter  of 

*B>Bty,  SI  the  minority  had  nothing  satisfactory  wherewith 

^  ittsue  and  weigh,  that  public  functionaries  should  be 

ffjaBkA  to    determine  the   commercial   value   of  quan- 

^udbe  paid  for  their  hibour  *'  in  toll  and  taxes."  But  all 

<Viationalraoe8,£n^lish,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  have  now  adoptnl 

Mon  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  and  also  learned 

v*  to  me  them  to  the  confidence  and  satisfaction  of  each 

flfiw;  consequently,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  reason  or 

^^o^tl  to  app«d  to  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Guild 

^ooaiy,  wnile  his  interference  has  become  intolerable, 

^  his  charges,  toll,  and  taxes  something  worse.    Modem 

vince  kas  even  discovered  a  nearer  way  to  fair-plav  and 

Mt,  in  slmost  all  branches  of  commerce,  than  the  old  cir- 

Aitoes  road  to  and  from  the  public  markets.    In  short,  the 

Ntisg-Dress,  the  railway,  and  the  telegraph  are  iast  chanjpng 

^  vbole  commercial  practice  of  the  countrv — the  abridg- 

seit  directly  and  indirectly  of  time  and  space  being  the  lead- 

H  characteristic  in  this  change  from  a  public  to  a  private 

^m  of  trade — commercial  transactions  at  the  same  time 

«ag  more  open  than  under  the  old  public-market  s^'stem. 

^^''fKigst  the  progressive  dianges  thus  taking  place  in  the  me- 

^^i  the  direct  commerce  of  *'  dead  meat"  merits  a  special 

*^  li  the  present  time,  owing  on  the  one  hand  to  the  pre- 

^'j^  of  rinderpest  and  otiier  contagious  diseases  amongst 

««,  coiqiled  witn  the  influence  which  such  are  exercising  upon 

J™Mg  and  the  butcher  trade ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 

^  that  the  Cornontion  of  London  is  at  the  same  time  aoout  to 

^j^a  eosUy  uead-neat  market  on  the  old  commercial  plan, 

^  in  the  venr  centre  of  the  British  capital !    Whether 

«  coatrsst  in  which  we  have  Uius  pkccd  the  sulyect  of  our 

fjFI' is  eufflined  in  a  scientific  or  practical  light,  the  cou- 

5|«\  wears  all  hut  manifest   that  the  Corporation  feel 

^BindTes  under  the  necessitv  of  helplessly  adopting  the  old 

J^«n)  of  "they  are  fkr  behind  who  dare  not  follow"  for 

**jfiae  of  action ;  for  it  cannot  be  that  public  men  so  high 

J^^wwuals  of  commerce  are  so  ignorant  of  their  present 

f^*^M  their  old  plans  of  mariceting  prove  them  to  be. 

2«the  losing  speculation  which  the  new  cattle-market  has 

t  ».2li'  **  ^'  *^  ^^  natural  to  hopjp  that  they  would 

fchti?'^  ^  *^^  pocket-touching  foresight  of  this  kind, 

•*^  to  the  progress  of  trade,  so  as  to  avoid  a  second  loss 


in  the  erection  of  a  dead>meat  market  at  a  time  when  the  pro- 
gress of  trade  had  openly  pronounced  pahlie  marketa  to  be 
the  necessary  instruments  of  a  bygone  age,  but  now  out  of 
date,  and  wlioUy  unsuited  for  the  more  tdentiilc  and  artificial 
cirounutanoes  oif  the  present  day. 

The  fiirmer  being  theprodueer  and  vrior  seller  in  the  commer- 
cial transaction  under  investgmtion,  nis  peculiar  position  at  the 
present  time  demands  the  first  considemtion,  and  to  him  rinder- 
pest, lung  disease,  and  the  other  contagions  maladies  now  pre- 
valent, prove  that  public  markets  are  only  tolerable  so  long 
as  they  eannot  be  aone  without,  but  not  a  day  lonver,  always 
excepting  for  the  sate  of  infsrior  meat  or  cattle  that  esnnot 
be  sold  at  home.  iLnd  the  olijeetion  ^— '--'^  ♦«  ]^^}ip  mwkpf'^ 
of  every  kind,  viz.,  lean-stock  markH^,  lai-siock  markets,  and 
dead-meat  marketa ;  for  were  the  facts  fully  ascertained,  con- 
tagion will,  in  all  probability,  be  fojind  to  be  more  widely 
spread  by  people  attending  markets  ^an  by  the  cattle  on  sale; 
and  the  practical  reason  of  this  bespeaks  its  own  conclusion, 
for  the  latter  are  individually  almost  exclusively  confined  in 
one  phice,  whereas  pvrohaaers  and  drovers  ^  handling  and 
plodcung  through  the  whole  of  the  market,  as  if  purposclv  in 
search  of  contagion,  to  sow  over  the  It^ngth  and  breadth  of 
the  country  they  traverse !  A  Ikrmer  or  cattle-dealer  may 
thus  purchase  a  clean  lot  of  store  cattle  free  from  rinderpest ; 
he  ma^  take  them  home,  tie  them  np  in  his  stalls,  ur  phce 
them  in  hi»  pastures,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  aftirwards 
spread  contagion  amount  them,  which  had  been  carried  in 
lus  clothes  or  in  the  dotnes  of  his  servants  or  coat  of  hi?  dog 
or  horse.  So  little  is  yet  known  of  the  contagious  matter  of 
rinderoest,  chemically  or  microscopically,  that  it  may  even  be 
carriea  in  the  blood  of  persons,  horses,'  dogs,  &c.,  who  inhale 
an  infected  atmosphere,  and  who  hence  mnst  take  the  fomites 
of  disease  into  their  circulation ;  and,  for  might  that  can  be 
said  to  the  contrary,  they  may  afterwards  excrete  the  same 
fomites  from  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  active  and  contagious  as 
ever.  So  long  as  markets  exist  for  lean  5tock  and  fat  »tock, 
animate  in  the  first  stage  of  disease  will  be  sent  to  tltem  for 
conversion  into  monev  on  any  terms,  and  just  as  lone  will  con- 
tagion bo  spread,  aa  above,  over  the  Irngtli  and  breadth  of  the 
land ;  and  now  that  the  great  continentnl  lines  of  railway  that 
collect  both  store  cattle  and  fht  stock  for  our  markets  extend 
to  the  steppes  of  Russia,  to  which  rinderpest  is  said  to  be  in- 
digenotts,  or  ever-present,  no  system  of  veterinarian  inspection 
or  of  steughtering  can  l»  looked  upon  as  a  safe  protection 
against  imported  disease,  one  vray  or  another,  f u  towns, 
again,  salesmen,  butdiers,  and  drovers  may  spread  the  disease 
for  and  wide,  not  only  amongst  fat  stock,  but  dairy-cows  and 
lean  stock,  as  salesmen,  butchers,  and  dairymen  are  now 
n»ny  of  them  extensively  connefted  with  farming,  in 
the  adjoining  counties.  Again,  it  is  an  egregious  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  dead  meat  does  not  carry  and  spread 
conta^on,  and  therefore  that  slaughtering  foreign  cattle  at 
the  disembarking  ports  and  dead-meat  markets  would  be  a 
protection ;  for  the  reverse  of  the  tonmr  '  -ir^  ^r  -  th^  Littor 
falls  to  the  ground  aa  fiiltecions.  Tree,  chemistry  and  the 
microscope  have  been  onabte  to  discover  the  poison  of  rinder- 
pest in  the  flesh  of  diseased  animate ;  but  that  is  no  proof 
that  such  flesh  does  not  contain  the  contagions  matter,  for  ex- 
perience has  long  since  proved  that  the  dead  carcase  of  an 
animal  which  has  died  of  rinderpest,  or  which  hns  been  slaugh- 
tered, infects  animate  vei^  rapidly— 4>ence  the  reason  why 
diseased  bodies  are  buried  in  lime  at  a  great  depth  the  moment 
animate  die  or  are  alau^^htered.  And  thu  te  not  more  true  of 
the  last  stage  of  the  disease  than  of  the  first  Indeed,  some 
suppose  that  every  time  the  contagious  matter  acta  it  loses 
force ;  so  that,  according  to  this  Uieory,  a  given  number  of 
fomites,  or  whatever  the  unit  measure  of  the  poison  may  be, 
would  be  more  powerful  in  the  first  stage  than  in  the  last. 
But  without  going  into  the  detaite  of  sneh  a  controversy,  it  is 
manifest  that  they  are  powerful  and  highly  contagious  in  the 
first  stage,  as  they  very  soon  break  up  the  system  of  the  in- 
fected animal,  the  time  between  the  first  and  last  stages  being 
often  very  short.    Proper  cooking  may  destroy  the  poison, 
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bat  under-done  meat  may  contain  it  in  an  activefbrm;  andbefore 
it  is  cooked  at  all  enough  harm  may  be  done ;  so  that  if  it 
passes  through  the  bodv  of  man  in  an  active  form,  or  unin- 
jured in  its  poisonous  cnaracter,  no  one  in  the  present  state  of 

kn(    '  '      '   '    iril  uliit  '  ■' -'  be  done  by  the  concen- 

traiiLL.  ■:-<;. :rit  :rr:i:  ,1  •  !';i  ^iatmarint,  and  the  dia- 
tribution  of  that  meat,  and  the  meat  it  contaminates,  amongst 
dairymen  and  pri?at«  families  who  own  milch  cows. 

In  the  marketing  of  their  produce  again,  farmers  must,  in 
accordance  with  the  progress  of  things,  provide  for  the  fact 
that  the  thorougli  dxainage  of  the  country,  with  the  other 
auxiliary  improvements  of  modern  agriculture,  has  greatly 
changed  the  climate  ;  so  much  so,  that  exceptionary  seasons 
like  1865  now  closely  resemble  those  in  countries  to  which 
rinderpest  is  common,  and  where  it  is  generated  in  the  systems 
of  cattle  predisposed  to  it.  The  {Uffi-rcnc©  between  a  metro- 
politan climate  of  the  present  day  and  that  when  the  Romans 
lirst  landed  iu  Britain  la  something  considerable,  and  even  be- 
tween 1765  and  1865  as  regards  the  marketing  of  cattle  and 
dead  meat  iu  large  towns,  and  also  as  regards  the  health  of 
live  stock  in  town  and  country.  T lie  proposition  of  making 
suitable  provision  for  this  diifereuce  is  therefore  one  of  ne- 
cessity practically  speaking,  and  this  provision  throws  a 
greater  task  and  responsibility  upon  farmers  than  perhaps  is 
generally  imagined ;  for,  iu  the  pnu:tical  and  sdcntmc  investi- 
gation of  rinderpest,  the  facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  revealed 
by  chemistr)' and  the  microscope,  are  more  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  that  rinderpest  was  generated  in  the  Metropolis  m 
the  sonuaer  of  1866,  tW  imported  from  the  Continent.  But 
whichever  way  fnture  discovery  in  these  and  kindred  branches  of 
sdenoe  may  turn  the  tremhUngscahsi,  one  thing  has  already 
been  satisfactorily  determinedr—vii.,  that  the  oommon  system 
of  marketing  cattle  and  dead  meat  in  tlie  Metropolis  is  neither 
suited  to  the  present  exigencies  of  farmers  as  the  producers 
nor  to  the  wa&to  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  as  consnmers. 
And  as  the  present  wstem  has  annually  been  growing  worse 
and  worse,  owing  to  the  more  and  more  axtiflcialstate  of  alock- 
managemenft  and  increase  of  mortality  amongst  cattle  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  increase  of  population  in  the  metropoUa  on 
the  other  hand,  it  follows  that  tha  present  system  will  be  still 
less  suited  for  the  wants  of  the  future.    The  system,  too,  is  one 

baaed  upon  an  erro- 
'  all  socta  ol  cattle 

«.*  «.  w^ f  without  regard  to 

hcith  and  quiii^:  » that  in  the  former  (the  cattle  market) 
diseased  cattle  inlect  healthy  aaimals,  thereby  not  only  destroy- 
ing the  qnaUty  of  their  meat  whea  slaughtered,  ImU  also 
spreading  contagiow  diseases  throughout  herds  ami  flocks  in 
the  country,  as  iathe  case  of  rindefpest  iB  hetds  and  8maU.pox 
in  flocks  hwt  year  j  while,  in  tbe  dead-meat  market,  unsound 
meat  contamiitttes  the  sound,  thereby  reducing  its  commormal 
and  intfinsio  valtie.  In  the  cattle  market,  and  in  the  icad- 
intet  market,  there  U  no  poesihle  way,  prwstieally  speaking,  of 
ko««ng  separate  healthy  cattle  from  diseased  cattle,  sad  sound 
meat  from  diseased  meat»  so  as  to  avoid  the  heavy  loMesthas 
sustained  by  the  producors  of  the  primest  quality.  The  in- 
spection of  Kve  cattle  and  the  inspection  of  dead  mMt  has 
proved  itself  no  protection  to  the  spread  of  eonlagions 
diseases,  much  less  to  the  oontaaiBatioBof  qnali^  due  to  the 
presence  of  putrid  matter  in  a  railway  van  and  dead^neat 
market.  Such  then  being  the  rotten  state  of  the  present  trade 
in  fat  cattle  and  dead  meat,  we  naturally  come  to  the 
question  as  to  the  remedy  which  prtxlurDTs  and  consumers 
ar^  in  tlutv  bound  to  provide  in  order  to  protect  their 
respective  interests ;  and  that  remedy  is  obviously  the  new 
butchcr-trade  proposition  of  getting  the  primest  quality  of  meat 
directly  from  the  producer,  thereby  avoiding  the  putrid  pre- 
cincts of  the  old  concentration  pnblic  dead-meat  market.  In 
other  words,  if  the  successful  farmer  produces  the  primest  qua- 
lit}^  of  meat,  he  should  have  a  tnide  guarantee  of  the  best  price 
before  he  parts  withit;  and  this  quality  the  farmer  should  gua- 
rantee by  slaughtering  ;  aud  the  system  of  commerce  should 
further  guarantee  to  the  butcher  the  delivery  of  the  meat  in 
\\k  shop  und'cteriorated  in  quality  and  value.  And  these  three 
tr;idc  conditions  the  new  system  now  bein*;  organized  realises 
tu  the  furmt-r  and  bntcher.  Much  luiprht  1>e  said  in  confirmation 
of  the  soundness  of  tin  a  conclusion  ;  Imt  to  practical  readers 
this  is  nnuece*!sary,  and  therefore  we  pass  on  to  the  consumer's 
view  of  the  subject,  the  preceding  being  the  producer's. 
The  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  is  obvi- 


ously identical  with  that  of  farmers  as  above,  i. «.,  to  get  a 
regular  supplv  of  the  primest  sorts  of  meat  undeteriorated  in 
quality  by  the  putrefsctive  processes  inseparably  connected 
with  the  present  system  of  public  markets;  and  the  duty  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  is  to  make  every  commercial  pro- 
fiaon  in  its  power  to  forward  the  pftclieal  realization  of  Uds 
important  object.  How  does  this  tally  with  its  present  line  of 
policy  in  the  investment  of  extravagant  sums  of  publio  mraey 
in  the  erection  of  public  markets  adapted  to  the  piactieo 
of  times  long  gone  by?  We  can  readily  estimate  the  finoe 
of  the  practical  arguments  which  may  be  advanced  is 
reply  to  this,  vu.,  **  The  trade  as  it  at  present  exim 
must  have  a  new  dead-meat  market,  as  proposeil  by  the  Cor. 
poration.*'  Granted ;  but  does  the  duty  of  the  Unrpontioii 
end  here  ?  Unquestionably  not.  On  the  contrary,  Iheir  daty 
as  public  servants  is  to  commence  the  great  work  of  divertiiig 
the  present  trade  of  the  public  dead-meat  market  into  the 
channel  of  the  new  private  system  almost  as  soon  ai  tike 
foundation  of  the  new  dead-meat  market  has  been  laid,  if  not 
before  this  important  masonic  ceremony  has  taken  pUqe.  like 
the  whale  in  the  tub,  the  Corporation  may  lash  into  kmu,  tb 
water  in  which  it  swims ;  but  who,  in  modem  times,  cares  for 
demonstrations  of  such  an  imposing  character  ?  No  dook  it 
may  yet  fill  the  eyes  of  many  a  modem  blue-frock  to  orer- 
flowing ;  but  the  prospects  and  progress  of  the  new  bntdier* 
trade,  although  only  as  yet  of  an  experimental  ehiu!ader,  m 
fast  acquiring  an  impetus  which  will  eventually  cany  all  sodi 
oflal  to  its  natural  emhouchtire ;  for  so  long  as  the  interett  and 
duty  of  producers  and  consumers  are  mutually  one  sad  the 
same,  trade  in  dead  meat  will  rectify  and  take  care  of  itaeif^  u 
trade  in  all  other  branches  of  commerce  invariahly  does.  lo 
point  of  fact,  however  anomalous,  and  even  suiadal,  m^  be 
the  conduct  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  that  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  butcher-trade,  in  upholding  antifDated 
practices,  the  metropolitan  trade  in  dead  meat  is  neverthelm 
slowly  rectifying  itself,  in  a  manner  that  already  defies  opuw' 
tion.    It  will  no  doubt  be  said  that  **  a  few  private  indivMaaii 

Setting  their  meat  from  the  provinces,  and  even  from  Pam, 
uring  the  late  hi^h  prices,  as  reported  in  the  Hmet  wtn- 
paper,  with  the  ultimate  view  of  starting  a  *  limited  Xiabilit? 
Butcher  Trade,'  and  the  private  continuation  of  the  experia«it, 
with  the  object  of  testing  thoroughly,  over  a  given  period  of 
time,  the  practicability  of  getting  a  doily  supply  of  aknghtend 
meat  direct  from  the  coun^.  cannot  as  yet  be  considend  as 
established  trade" ;  but  the  objection  falls  to  the  giounifrni 
the  fact  that  an  unlimited  amount  of  trade  could  be  eonflaa^ 
in  the  capital  j  so  that  under  existing  adverse  dreumtiBOR, 
the  highlit  degree  of  caution  and  prudence  is  mecesesiy  ia  the 
organization  of  a  new  qrstem  of  commerce,  involving  ss  aaay 
important  trade  considerations  as  the  one  in  question  luarifeitl; 
does.  But  such  facts^  instead  of  forming  an  objectios,  onhr 
increase  the  commercial  rvponsibilities  of  the  Corpofstioa  d 
London,  and  of  those  at  present  engaged  in  the  metropolitaa 
butcher-trade.  Enacfinu 


THE  AORICOI/rURAL  IMPLEMENT  TRADE  I5 
CANADA.— The  very  high  duties  levied  upon  English  agri- 
cultural nmchinery  by  the  Canadian  Oovemment  has  almost  i 
entirely  prevented  its  export  to  this  impoitnt  cohmy*  The 
duties  under  the  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States 
were  so  much  lower  that  the  Americans  had  a  mooopoir 
of  tile  market.  The  leading  makets  of  Ha^A  agrie«hon{ 
machinery  have  recently  memorialised  the  Colonial  Offlce  v^ 
the  subject  of  lower  duties,  setting  forth  the  hardship  of  boaf 
practically  shut  out  from  one  of  our  hvgest  eolonies,  and  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  colonists  in  being  debarred  Ae  nf  <J 
our  improved  implements.  Mr.  Cardwell  has  tranrantf* 
the  memorial  to  the  Governor  of  Canada  for  fee  conaJdetafaw 
of  the  prorincial  government.  English  agrieidtanid  ""^^^ 
is  idso  Dv  the  Wgn  scale  of  duties  imposed  shut  out  ei  wj 
United  Stsftes,  whilst  Engbind  receives  Anwrican  »»^  "^ 
other  agricultural  machinery  dutyfree.  K  is  mrierttoodtli* 
Mr.  James  Howard,  the  semor  partner  of  the  firm  ^^r^  l* 
lUwardofBedfbrd,who  is  about  to  visit  Ameties,  Wls^ 
some  inquiries  during  his  Mjoum,  end  pal  dinctiy  w  *■• 
Amofiem  Gkrvcrmmart  thcr  eoncessions  whidi  sfcow  » 
granled* 
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Ill 


THE   NEW   BUTCHEE-TRADB,    AND    ITS    ADVANTAGES. 


Of  the  iiuui>j  advantages  wliidi  farmers  and  tlie  inhabitants  of 

krge  towns  vill  derive  dt  butchers  getting  their  daily  supplies 

of  meat  newlj^ughterea  and  fresh  as  they  reqoire  it  directly 

fitmi  the  provinces,  as  is  now  bt^ginning  to  m  done  in  the 

apital,  the  following^  three  may  be  oonsidered  the  principal, 

vix. : — 1.  The  superior  quality  of  the  meat ;  3,  the  economy 

of  time,  labour,  and  capital  invested;  and,  8,  the  sanitary  im- 

novement  consequent  on  getting  rid  of  the  offal  of  town- 

unghtered  animals  and  the  concentration  of  large  quantities 

of  dad  meat  of  an  inferior  quality  in  large  central  markets — 

meat,  mnch  of  which  is  alwajra  undergoing  decomposition,  and 

bnee  giving  off  ffases  of  a  highly  deletenous  character.    The 

nloe  tit  fudi  advantases  to  fiirmers  and  butchers,  the  two 

parties  more  immediatuy  engaged  in  the  trade,  wiU  be  best 

udrrstood  by  contrasting  the  new  sVstem  with  the  old,  the 

one  yet  generally  in  operation.    In  doing  so  there  will,  no 

iBibt,  he  found  nmny  sensible  practical  men  in  both  profes- 

vas|  fkrmers  as  well -as  butchers,  who  will  experience  some 

Mcrit^  in  tile  outset  in  making  l&iir  comparisons,  owing  to 

te  Binds  being  naturally  biassea  in  favour  of  the  latter,  the 

^afce  they  now  pursue ;  but  such  men  must  nevertheless 

An^  bear  in  mind  that  their  own  experience  and  peculiar 

«Mn  of  the  satjecC  will  not  in  the  sligntest  degree  interfere 

wti  those  fkrmers  and  butchers  who  are  snooesmilly  and  ad- 

iii>sj^innialT  pursuing  the  new  direct  practice,  as  it  may 

Muneally  be  termed.    On  the  contrary,  their  fiwrs  and  pre- 

^fieea,  eoupled  with  the  working  of  the  new  system,  will  have 

As  vcfy  opposite  effect ;  for  the  longer  thev  delay  in  adopting 

Hm  improved  practice  of  getting  newly-slaughtered  meat  of 

the  besl  quality  fresh  from  the  pure  air  of  the  countrv  daily, 

the  better  it  will  be  for  those  who  have  already  adopted  it,  as 

this  defaqr  will  enable  the  Utter  to  extend  their  sphere  of  buai- 

M.    It  will  not  requuv  much  practical  reasoning  to  show 

k&w  fereibtY  this  applies  to  the  ease  of  the  fiurmer  as  it  does  to 

thi*  of  the  imtcher,  even  under  existing  circumstances,  which 

■■It  be  eoRsidered  as  forming  part  of  the  details  of  the  old 

iyitem    details  not  well  adapted  for  the  new  one — while  it 

wiH  be  ttin  more  easy  to  prove  that  the  improvements  in 

tierk  nantfemeiit  and  in  tne  railway  and  steamboat  convey- 

mm  of  dead  meat  now  in  rapid  progress  will  be  oreaily  more 

hi  itvotr  of  the  direct  practice  than  the  old  inufeet  round- 

•bsvt  igratem.    In  other  words,  the  details  of  the  new  practice 

«e  net  IB  m  seffieiently  matured  state  as  yet  to  enable  u  large 

moihcr  of  Aimers  and  bntcfaen  to  put  a  practical  esthnate 

ma  its  merits  in  comparison  with  we  ments  of  the  praetiee 

taey  now  pnvue ;  for  although  they  may  have  a  long  and  sue- 

esssAil  experience  of  the  latter,  they  have  none  of  the  former, 

strictiy  speaUng,  and  therefore  tlieir  more  prudent  oonrse  is  to 

eicraae  a  higher  degree  of  caution  and  diaerimination  than 

loo  maqy  of  Uicn  now  appear  dispoaed  to  da;  otberwiae  they 

may  aikrv  the  world  to  go  past  them  in  the  raoe  of  improve- 

■est  so  fiur  as  to  render  it  impossible  in  the  vast  mi^jority  of 

oaa^es  for  eitber  flirmers  or  bntchers  to  regain  the  ground 

whieh  they  may  tkio  lose,  or  perhsps  what  they  are  now 


^leie  is  at  pieoeni  a  keen  riralry  in  all  bfaoehes  of  in- 
durtty,  ooonetitiott,  in  many  instances,  bemy carried  to  ahap- 
batankms  degree  of  speenlation.  This  perhaps  appbea  with 
greater  force  to  the  various  occupations  carried  on  in  towns 
than  to  iarmin(c.  This  may  be  granted ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
Wv  that  there  is  therefore  no  competition  in  farmihg,  for,  of 
hte  years,  the  very  reverse  of  this  has  been  experienced. 
Tme  enon(|h,  if  a  nrmer,  Mr.  A,  occupies  Hve  hunoxed  acres 
of  land,  his  more  successful  rival  and  neighbour,  Mr.  B,  ad- 
joiniag,  does  not  take  his  broad  acres  from  him,  altbou^^  by 
mr  iQfstema  of  enltivatian  and  manuring,  and  of  wawging 
•mil,  ho  nay  doubk  the  marketable  pzodoeo  of  hb  own  farm. 
^^  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  perspicnitjr,  we  confine  our 
i  oboenratians  to  the  two  oeeopatkmii  at  issnc,  viz. 


•^^■1  and  betebsriog;  farmers  wiU  be'fouod  to  faif e  tome 
MliattvaBtageinthia  respect  over  bntehoif;  fotJ^**^^ 
jmtf^  Mr.ffi  praetiee»  wfakh  he  is  alwaya  at  Ubeitiy  fiod^ 


if  he  has  the  will,  means,  and  professional  ability,  may  lik  e- 
wise  double  tlie  produce  of  his  farm.  Whereas,  if  one  butchc  r, 
Mr.  C,  allows  his  neighbour,  Mr.  D,  to  double  his  business, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  loses  some  of  his  best 
customers,  or  perhaps  the  big  half  of  his  trade.  Now,  in  this 
case,  although  Mr.  C,  when  he  finds  hhnself  getting  fut  in 
the  background,  may  adopt  the  new  system  of  his  rival,  Mr. 
D,  he  will  nevertheless  experience  some  difficulty  in  regaining 
his  former  customers  or  new  ones  for  them.  But  although 
Mr.  A  has  thus  a  slight  advantage  over  Mr.  C  in  the  adoption 
of  improvements,  so  as  to  regain  lost  ground,  by  being  able  to 
retain  his  broad  acres  of  land,  yet  if  he  does  not  so  adopt 
Mr.  B*s  improvements,  or  tome  equivalent  improved  practice, 
he  is  as  certain  eventuaUv  to  **  die  out  **  as  is  Mr.  C,  who  loses 
the  half  of  his  trade.  The  end  of  such  a  farmer  may  even  be 
worse  than  that  of  the  parallel  case  of  the  butcher,  more 
especially  in  reference  to  the  future.  At  all  events,  the  more 
prudent  and  advisable  coarse  for  both  formers  and  butchers 
to  follow  at  present  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  in  the  do- 
tails  of  their  respective  occupations. 

Of  the  superior  quality  of  country-slaughtered  meat,  in 
comparison  with  town-slaughtered  mei^  oonsnmen  will  soon 
settle  that  question  to  their  own  satiofaction.  Practically 
speaking,  formers  and  butchers  who  think  otherwise  would  do 
ml  to  Keep  their  opinions  to  themselves,  for  there  cannot 
eventually  DO  two  opinions  on  the  sulgect;  and  that  the 
opinion  of  the  public  wiU  carry  the  day,  is  a  proposition  too 
self-evident  to  aomit  of  a  formal  proof.  Their  duty  and  in- 
terest is,  to  produce  and  supply  tiie  nublic  with  a  vastly  su- 
perior article  to  what  they  now  do.  Of  this  there  eannot  be 
a  donbt ;  for  the  day  is  too  for  gone  for  the  public  to  be  told 
by  them  and  a  host  of  interme£ate  jobbers,  including  cattle- 
market  bankers,  salesmen,  and  owners  of  cattle-markets  and 
dead-meat  markets,  with  their  officials,  that  the  present  system 
of  mariceting  impronres  the  quality  of  their  beef  and  mutton. 
Far  behind  as  the  ^reat  body  ra  consumers  yet  may  be  in 
ehenustiy  and  physMJoiry,  in  oomparing  the  advances  which 
they  have  reoent^  nuMW  in  these  sciences  with  the  untrod 
ground  that  lies  before  them»  they  have  nevertheless  attained 
to  a  degree  of  practical  knowledge  sufficient  to  establish  the 
contrary  doctnne— 4hat  the  present  system  of  marketing 
^roatlv  depreciates  the  quality  of  meat,  reducing  at  the  same 
time  tne  Quantity  sent  to  market  for  consumption ;  while  they 
are  equally  satisfied,  from  recent  experiments  made,  that  a 
belter  aitiele,  and  mora  of  it,  eaa  be  grown  fron  the  produce 
oftlieland,theeoaunonfoodofo«ttle.  Sneh  are,  in  the  eoti- 
■Mtifla  of  the  eorammg  pnbliey  established  data  in  the  above 
two  branehee  of  oeienoe,  oMoiistry  and  physiology ;  and  there- 
fore the  oonduel  of  formers  and  butMers  who  advocate  tlio 
eoBtraiy  doctrine  must  eventually  prove  suicidal  to  themselves 
busineso  sense,  however  dimront  nay  be  their  opinion- 
inthei 


There  is  no  rale  in  trade  that  is  baaed  upon  a  more  per- 
maanit  foomdation  than  that  people  in  all  branches  of  com- 
meree  nnst  attend  with  fidelity  to  the  wants  of  their  cnsto* 
men,  otherwias  the  letter  will  give  their  orders  to  those  who 
do  00<  And  this  is  not  nR,  far  the  orrlnr?  trf  cv^nrnM^  Tnn«t 
not  only  be  attonded  lu  wiiU  puucUiaiiU,  but  vvilli  u  decree  of 
willingness  and  good  hiih,  o^  murii  as  to  my  that  buyer  and 
seller  an  of  one  miud  on  all  points  in  the  tmnsactioa.  And 
this  is  perhaps  more  particiUariy  the  case  with  the  quality  of 
the  dai^  neoeosaries  of  lite ;  for  if  a  consumer  cuiiuot  get  Ht 
one  shop  what  seit^  him,  he  will  straightway  go  to  another 
whera  tne  desired  quality  is  to  be  bad,  and  tliere  continue  his 
orden  for  the  future.  ISuch  details  in  trade  are  90  common- 
place and  selC^vident  iu  cliaracter,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  do  mora  than  allude  to  them.  In  a  country  village,  wlitm 
then  mtff  be  but  ou«*  butcher,  be  may  get  rid  of  »ecoiid-nttH 
neat  to  n  firit>nte  customer  for  a  time ;  bat  the  latter  will  not 
be  jdayed  lyon  u\  this  manner  a  second  time,  and  »r]dom  for 
once  without 4A  apology.     But  in  large  towns  like  tlie  metro« 
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polis  it  would  be  professionally  suicidal  on  the  part  of  any 
respectable  butcher  sending  to  a  regular  customer  an  article 
contrary  to  order ;  for  such  an  article  would  unhesitatingly  be 
returned,  and  the  order  instanter  flriren  to  another  butcher. 
And  this  is  equally  true  whether  the  butcher  has  what  is  termed 
a  famiW  trade  or  sells  over  the  counter  to  "  comers  and  goers" 
for  ready  money*  for  in  the  latter  case  boyeis  only  fivqnent 
tliose  shops  where  they  find  the  quality  to  sait. 

It  follows  therefore^  in  amdying  the  abore  commercial  data 
to  the  question  under  consiaenlion,  that  if  a  euitomer  or  a 
fiunily  orders  country-slaughtered  meat  on  the  new  plan,  tiie 
butcher  mast  eithor  supply  the  order  or  lose  trade.  A  fiunily 
nay  show  some  degree  of  unwiUinness  to  leave  a  respectable 
butcher  by  whom  they  hare  lon^  been  faithftdly  served,  and 
therefore  tl^y  mar  continne  to  give  him  nart  of  their  custom 
for  a  time,  in  the  nopea  he  will  take  to  toe  new  qrsfeem ;  but, 
if  he  does  not,  tiieir  orders  for  ooontiy-sUnightered  meat  on 
the  new  plan  will  inerease,  while  those  for  town-davffhtered 
will  decrease,  so  that  the  old  butcher  wiU  be  eventually  nitohed 
over  the  tail  as  the  new  batcher  sets  into  the  saddle.  The 
practical  conclusion  is  thus  self-enaeat. 

Producers  or  farmer*  will  n  |  >roeivo  how  the  orders  of 
consumers  for  country-slanghtered  laoat  on  the  new  plan  will 
affect  them,  und  the  trade  in  beef  and  mutton  generally.  And 
to  beef  and  mutton  we  may  add  pork,  inilh,buttor.  cheese,  e§^, 
poultry,  rabbits,  and  game,  where  they  are  to  be  had,  as  in»- 
proveraenta  in  the  marketing  economy  of  all  these  products  of 
the  land  are  now  being  rapidly  matured  for  general  practice. 
Bat  at  present  we  shall  confine  onr  observations  to  the  former 
two_becf  and  mutton — and  to  the  metropolis  as  the  place  of 
consumption.  Thus,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  increase 
their  orders  for  country-slaughtered  beef  and  mutton  directly 
up  from  the  provinces  by  through  trains,  butchers,  or  rather 
their  agents  and  partners  in  the  pro  winces,  will  increase  their 
purchases  of  fat  stock  or  dead  meat  at  their  farms  or  pastures, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  point  of  fact,  the  new  plan  is  already 
in  snccessfal  operation,  with  a  rapiily  increasing  demand  on 
the  provinces ;  but  as  yet  the  mode  of  slaughtering  fat  stock 
and  of  conveying  carcasses  to  the  metropolis  is  very  imperfect, 
being  on  the  old  plan,  so  that  until  the  whole  project  is  fully 
matured  by  those  at  its  head,  it  wo  aid  be  unfair  to  criticise 
many  of  it^  details,  as  they  belong  to  the  old  system,  and  hence 
are,  as  it  were,  illegitimate  members,  which  moll  very  soon,  we 
hope,  be  got  rid  off.  Suffice  it  to  say,  at  present,  that  the  thin 
edge  of  the  commercial  wedge  is  fairly  entered,  and  the  reader 
may  depend  upon  it  that  the  chops  aod  steaks  are  so  palatable 
that  the  steam-hammer  of  the  consamer  will  be  kept  going 
effectively  until  the  old  system,  with  all  its  indescribable 
etceteras^  is  fairly  overthrown,  and  the  new  one  permanently 

The  eifeet  whieh  the  new  syitem  is  eierdsing  and  wiil«3Cfir* 
etie  upon  Ibe  trade  generaUy  merits  a  special  ootioe,  as  all  the 
primest  quality  of  beef  and  mutton  is  being  picked  up  by  the 
country  pnonMers  of  town  btttehers-^-a  practice  which  will 
in  the  oonrse  of  m  little  time  greatly  depredale  the  quality  of 
iMat  sold  nnder  the  old  system.  As  yet  the  eftct  produced 
m  this  respect  is  ao  limited  in  extent,  as  hardlv  to .  be  felt 
by  old-tnde  butdiera  and  their  custoaien ;  hut  when  onee  the 
new  system  has  been  esttended  over  the  whole  of  the  home 
prorincet,  and  over  most  of  the  Contineatal  states,  it  will  be 
otherwise,  for  then  the  whole  of  (he  pnmest  qualities  beuv 
drafted  e«t  for  the  new  trade,  the  remainder  kft  for  the  old 
trade  wfll  be  of  so  depreoiated  a  character  that  ire  shall  aoi 
attempt  to  describe  its  true  condition;  for,  if  old-eehool  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  have  reason  to  mmhle  at  present— 4he 
former  at  tiie  few  prioes,  and  the  latter  at  the  still  lower 
ttaadard  of  qnaUty^^^aa  they  doobtless  botti  have,  they  will 
unquestionably  hanre  each  ten-fold  reason  to  {^mble  when,  the 
pubiio  IWe  and  dead  meat  marketa  are  minis  the  primest 
quaUties  now  exhibited  for  sale.  On  this  there  eannot  be  two 
questions  raised.  And  ■  here  wo  may  xemind  tiie  superficial 
observer  of  the  progress  of  foet  in  trade,  that  the  fotfast, 
sleekest,  and  best-Wong  animals,  popnlarly  speaking,  do  not 
slwavs  yield  the  priniest  quality  of  meat.  The  pubbc  palate, 
wlddi  is  evident^  at  the  head  of  this  new  movemcut,  does 
not  eaxe  a  fis*  lor  sleek,  symmetrical  appeannces,  which  aee 
ffenerally  produeed  by  an  earaess  of  fot  mid  geihtinous  tissue ; 
for  rich  lean  meat  is  what  the  pahlio  prefeiS)  and  what  it  is 
dstermfaMl  to  have,  eoet  what  it  nuy.    Ov  present  limits 


prevent  us  firom  going  into  the  details  of  this  peculiar  hesd  of 
our  subject.  All  we  can  further  add  is  that  the  turn  in  the 
^ade  in  the  above  respect  relative  to  quality  of  meat  is  likdj 
to  give  a  death-blow  to  the  forcing,  eany-matniity,  obeae 
system  now  so  fashionable  in  the  eyes  of  peittaps  the  nuycrify 
of  producers :  while  it  will  increase  the  value  of  some  of  oar 
best  old  breeds,  sueh  as  the  Sootch-poUed  and  Higfahmd  esttle. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  head  of  our  snlgeet,  which  fass 
reforeaoe  to  the  greater  eoonany  of  time,  lalxmr,  and  o^ital 
under  the  new  system  than  undor  the  old.  Generally  speak- 
ing, something  approiimating  to  half  the  time  and  labour  aov 
spent  will  be  saveci  in  the  commercial  departaenl  of  the  work. 
There  will  also  be  a  great  saving  of  capital  invested  in  ia- 
dividual  slaughter-hoiwes,  as  ground-cents  and  workmanship 
are  cheaper  in  the  oonatiy  than  in  town ;  but  npon  thewhok, 
in  this,  as  in  most*  other  improvements,  more  capital  will  be 
required  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  proijeet ;  but  tke 
money,  nevertheUss,  will  be  more  profttaUy  invoked  under  the 
new  system  than  it  is  now  invested  under  the  old.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  going  into  details  to  account  for  this,  as 
the  immense  saving  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  meat  will 
do  much  more  than  cover  the  extra  capital  invested  in  im- 
proved slaaghtering-houses,  common-road  and  railway  caiosse- 
vans,  together  with  the  proper  ventilation,  disinfecting,  and 
cooling  of  steamboats  for  toe  sea-and-river  eonvmace  of 
dead  meat.  These  are  all  questions  of  easy  praetiosl  aidutioa 
to  engineers  vemnt  with  the  different  mefihanifsd  brsaches  of 
thesnlgeet 

Onr  last  topic  for  consideration  embraces  the  sanitaiy  sd- 
vantages  whi^  towns  will  derive  from  the  new  svstem  of  trade 
in  dead  meat,  owing  to  the  absence  of  oflGal,  the  removal  of 
the  unhealthy  trades  to  which  olbd  at  present  gives  rise,  and 
the  virtual  prohibition  of  unsound  meat  and  the  oonoentiatioB 
of  putrid  gases  in  central  markets,  &c.  No  doubt  such  a 
desideratum  is  a  work  of  some  considerable  time,  for  so  kng  as 
obesity  and  its  op|>osite  prevail  in  the  provinces  to  the  extent 
they  now  do,  the  inferior  meat  thus  produced  must  be  got  rid 
of,  at  some  price,  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  low  in  large  tovai ; 
but  in  the  more  wealthy  and  fiwhionable  parts  of  towns  the 
sanitaiy  effect  prodneed  by  the  new  system  will  be  immediatelj 
felt,  as  nothing  but  the  finest  quality  of  meat  will  be  boncbtn 
them — meat  blooming  fVesh  from  the  provinces  dailv.  Tnii  is 
so  manifest  as  to  render  detail  tmnecessaiv ;  and  besides  the 
horrible  amount  of  putrid  filth  thus  got  rid  of  immediately  ■ 
the  more  aristocratic  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  of  onr  euv 
Urge  towns,  the  ground  now  occupied  by  shmghter-houses  sai 
vards  would  bring  in  an  immense  revenue  annvally  viies 
built  upon,  as  it  would  shoitiy  be,  so  that  the  present  prodigal 
and  pestilential  system  will  ultimately  be  converted  into 
its  opposite— one  big  with  blessings,  inauding  an  incresse  of 
trade  to  iitffmers  ana  butchers. 

Such  are  the  chief  advantages  wliich  the  metropolis  a&d 
our  other  large  towns  would  derive  bv  butchers  {Tstting  their 
daily  supplies  of  meat  fresh  in  from  tne  country  direetly  frnn 
the  farmer,  instead  of  from  cattle  markets  and  desd-meat 
markets,  as  at  present.  It  has  been  popularly  tensed  *  sead- 
ing  the  butdier  to  the  ox,**  instead  of  *'  sending  the  ox  to  the 
butcher,**  according  to  the  present  practice.  But  this  popular 
idea  is  faulty;  fo^,  in  principle,  the  butcher  under  the  nev 
practice  remains  in  the  coun%  with  the  ox.  The  true  idet, 
therefore,  of  the  new  system  is  a  subdivision  of  labour  on  sci- 
entific principles.  Instead  of  attending  Uie  cattle  market  and 
dead-meat  market  as  at  present,  butchers,  for  example,  employ 
a^ts  or  travellers  in  the  provinces,  who  forward  ordcrt 
directly,  as  in  other  well-organixed  branches  of  commerce  of 
a  similar  character — such  as  com,  wool,  fiax,  &c  The  fenn- 
dation,  therefore,  of  this  new  practice  rests  on  sound  princi- 
ples, whidi  cannot  be  overthrown,  and  this  feet  oommendi  it 
to  the  timely  consideration  of  all  parties  interested. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.— The  value  of  tin 
agricultural  implements  exsoited  from  the  United  KingdoOi 
in  1S65,  was  £209,879.  In  186^  the  oorrespoMding  totsl 
was  £180,029;  in  1«6S,  £186,860;  in  1862,  £196,039;  is 
18&1,  £247,067;  in  1860,  £254,481;  in  1859,  £192,161; 
in  1868,  £190,261 ;  in  1857,  £190,868 ;  in  1856,  £154^993; 
in  1855,  £112,80^ ;  in  1854,  £116,888;  in  1853^  £77^79  i 
ID  1852,  £59;241 ;  and  ia  1861,  £58,655. 
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PROGRESS    OF    THE    REPEAL    OF    THE    MALT-TAX    AGITATION. 


Ae  Biftlt-tu  queation  maj  now  be  (wid  to  bftTe  assumed  a 
Bsv  phase.  When  the  Gentrai  Aati-Malt-tax  Association  first 
aland  opon  its  aiduons  taafc  aome  three  or  four  yean  ago,  the 
rspniersvere  met  with  the  assertion  that  it  was  ndicuous  to 
eqiset  the  aboKtion  of  the  malt-tax,  as  that  tax  was  so  prolific 
ia  its  itsolta  to  the  xefcniie  that  no  Minister  would  ever  eon- 
Mat  to  sive  it  up,  and  that,  indeed,  he  could  not  afford  to  lose 
it.  In  iset,  the  suggestion  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  malt 
TCB  openly  met  by  a  dedamtion  in  certain  quarters  that  the 
QalyakeraatiTeinsuchaoasewas  to  impose  a  large  addition 
to  the  irnxune-tas.  Those  who  were  amongst  the  repealers 
aaae  ten  or  more  yean  ago,  can  weU  remember  that  the  mov»- 
BKBt  St  that  time  was  debberately  discouraged  and  put  down 
hf  ssme  of  the  leaden  of  the  country  payrty  upon  that  very 
gvsimL  From  that  time  an  impression  mis  Teiy  cnmntly  pre- 
vaicd  that  the  repeal  of  the  nudt-tax  must  be  compensated  by 
n  iacreaaed  income-tax,  and  this  will  aooount  in  a  great 
■snre  ibr  the  baokwardnesa  of  the  so-oalled  "farmen* 
fMs,**  in  reeponding  to  the  apoeal  made  to  them  to  join  the 
fciAMnh-tax  Agitation.  But  tne  npealen  were  determined 
miiaooept  this  riew  of  the  case,  and  having  themaelTes  no 
Utf  in  the  necessity  of  any  such  arrangement^  thejr  set  to 
mt  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  malt-tax  upon  its  own 
aeots.  Tbey  resolved  to  commence  their  crusade  bv  a  direct 
KtKk — to  show  the  severe  pressure  and  ii^ustioe  of  toe  impost 
-4s  ci^Mse  its  mischievous  oj^eration  in  unduly  and  artificially 
fflhannng  the  coat  of  the  national  beverage — its  inter£erenoe 
v&  the  course  and  the  processes  of  agriculture  —  and  its 
isgnnt  violation  of  one  great  maxim  of  political  economy,  in 
tbe  imposition  of  a  heavy  duty  upon  a  nw  material  of  manu- 
fiwtare  at  the  point  of  produetion  instead  of  at,  or  near,  the 
poiat  of  consumption.  Their  taidc  was  in  one  sense  by  no 
■Bsos  an  easy  one.  No  Finance  Minister  is  disposed  to  lessen 
Ids  pnip  of  a  tax  prodncing  an  annual  five  or  six  millions 
itonng  to  the  revenue.  The  plea  that  the  money  could  not 
be  ^nred  was  always  ready  to  hand,  and  was  implicitly 
credited  by  the  public ;  while  the  fiict  that  the  masses  scarcely 
knew  that  the  tax  on  malt  had  anything  to  do  wit-h  the  price 
«f  beer,  rendered  them  utterly  indifferent  to  the  agitation. 
County  Memben  shrug^  their  shoulden  and  looked  incre- 
iakms  when  their  constituents  qpoke  of  the  injustice  and  in- 
JBiy  to  agriculture  inflicted  by  the  tax,  and  landownen  sought 
to  stave  off  the  question  hj  the  assurance  that  the  fannen 
would  reap  no  benefit  from  its  aboliton,  that  heavier  rents  for 
Inrley  land  would  be  the  consequence,  that  foreign  malt  would 
swamp  their  best  markets,  and  that  the  tax,  which  was  practi- 
esl^  on  beer,  was  the  only  engine  by  which  the  working  town 
popuhition& — the  masses'— couM  be  made  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  general  taxation.  The  malt-tax,  they  declared, 
npnlied  the  only  means  of  getting  at  the  working-nian*s 
pocket  These  were  the  arguments  used  by  the  opponents  of 
malt-tax  repeaL  Let  those  who  have  watched  the  course  of 
events  in  roerence  to  the  malt-tax  agitation  say  wliether  or  no 
this  is  not  a  literally  and  strictly  true  description  of  affaire. 

Well,  the  repealen  did  not  permit  themselves  to  be  dis- 
coonged.  They  appealed  to  the  country,  they  appealed  to  the 
Minister,  th^  appealed  to  the  Parliament.  Tney  laid  bare  the 
oppression  of  the  tax,  and  declined  to  admit  the  plea  that  a 
^ett  injustice  and  a  palpable  economical  blunder  should  be 
perpetuated  because  of  the  enormous  amount  thereby  accruing 
to  tne  revenue.  They  refused  to  believe  that  the  tax  could  only 
be  abolished  bv  substituting  an  augmented  income-tax,  and 
they  firmly  and  resolutely  demandea  that  the  principles  and 
pobey  adopted  during  recent  yean  in  setting  free  the  springs 
of  nanu£M;turing  and  commercial  industry — ^principles  appUed 
with  such  pre-eminent  and  astonishing  success — should  be  ex- 
taaded  in  the  case  of  a  most  important  agricultural  product. 
Thta  perseverance  vras  in  one  aenae  rewanled.  The  Chaneetknr 
ef  ^  Sidieqaer  gave  a  practical  admission  of  the  ui^jnst  and 
tavise  operation  m  the  tax  in  limiting  the  use  of  malt  for  the 
M  of  eattle,  and  drove  the  first  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  malt- 
ttt  by  passhig  his  w^lLknowUf  ftttile,  and  muoh-ridiculed 
lieasoni,  the  Malt  Cattle-ftieding  Bill.  The  Central  Association 
aceraCed  this  homceofpothic  instalment  of  justice  as  a  direct 
MiKssion  of  the  truth  of  the  indictment  against  the  malt-tax. 


They  continued  to  besiege  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Downing-streetp— to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  pubUc 
gatiierincs,  by  the  estahlishment  of  district  associa- 
tions tbfoughout  the  coantiy,  by  pouring  i>etitions 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  feSlowing  up 
that  course  by  forcing  on  a  discusnon  of  the  malt- 
tax  question  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone  had,  as  already 
stated,  made  one  practical  admission  of  the  evils  of  the  tax, 
and  he  last  aesaion  took  a  further  step  in  the  same  direction 
by  producing  his  Malt-by- Weight  Bill  But^  nevertheless^ 
not  satisfied  with  the  usual  plea  that  the  money  could  not  be 
spared  for  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  and  with  a  direct  refusal  to 
grant  the  claim  advanced,  h-  ""^^  "  ^*^^  pains  to  go  out  of  hia 
way  to  defend  the  impoii.  ii.r  ui;cuit:rs,  still  confident  as 
ever  in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  relumed  to  the  attack  this 
year,  and  althouj^  they  were  again  inpt  by  the  old  excuse — 
the  want  of  money,  Mr.  Gladstone  nevertheless  showed  that 
the  representations  so  persistently  made  to  lum  had  not  becji 
without  their  effect.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  ad- 
vanced to  a  fresh,  a  fhrther,  and  very  important  admission. 
He  admitted  the  principle  so  frequently  laid  down  in  the^ 
columns — viz.,  that  it  was  a  fundamental  error  to  impose 
taxes  at  the  point  of  production  instead  of  at  the  point  of 
consumption.  Thus  he  said:  "1  admit  that  as  an  abstract 
argument  it  would  he  better  to  tax  beer,  as  being  a  manu- 
factured article,  than  malt,  a  raw  material."  Further,  Mr. 
Gladstone  not  onl^  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  defend  the 
malt-tax  (as  he  did  in  IS 65) ;  on  the  contrary  he  exhibited  a 
very  different  disposition,  and  closed  his  remarks  to  the  depu- 
tation with  these  significant  words.  "With  regard  to  the 
question  itself,  I  hold  no  opinion  that  is  not  sabject  to  cor- 
rection, and  X  am  most  willing  that  by  free  discussion  any 
error  in  my  opinions  on  the  subject  should  be  removed.  It 
will  be  our  duty,  as  a  Government,  to  give  the  utmost  con- 
sidention  to  a  question  of  so  much  importance." 

We  stop  at  this  point,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  take  stock  of 
the  advance  made  in  the  consideration  of  the  repeal  of  the 
malt-tax  since  the  labours  of  the  Central  Association  com- 
menced ;  and  we  hold  that  its  members  are  fully  entitled  to 
congratulate  themselves  most  heartily  upon  the  progress 
achieved.  It  is  no  slight  matter  to  have  brought  such  a  man 
as  the  present  Chanoellur  *'  to  book  '*  on  three  different 
occasions  and  on  three  difTcTcnt  points  in  reference  to  a  source 
of  revenue  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  as  the  malt-tax. 
When  such  a  man  aunits  openly  and  unreservedly  that  an 
impost  is  levied  in  direct  and  palpable  violation  of  one  of  the 
sovmdest  principles  of  ta-vull'.:i-  -  vAila  :u;  .JuJt.s  tliut  it  i-^  '  li ' 
on  at  the  wrong  time,  the  wrong  point,  and  on  the  wrong 
commodity,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  day  must  be  fast 


i^proaehing  when  the  oonyiotion  thus  forced  upon  his  mind 
will  exhibit  itMlf  in  a  substantial  measure  of  praoticnl  relief. 
We  say,  then,  that  the  malt-tax  repealen  have  no  sort  of 
reason  for  discouiageroent.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
the  haven,  though  not  yet  reached,  is  aheady  in  eighty  and 
that  they  nave  only  to  persevere  in  the  onr  straight  oourse, 
and  to  return  again  and  again  with  redouhhsd  vigonr  to  the 
charge  to  acoomplish  their  object  On  the  subject  of  a  beer 
duty  we  have  eommented  at  length  in  another  article  in  these 
columns,  and  we  need  not  therafore  enlarge  upon  that  qnes^ 
tion  here.  Our  aim  now  is  to  impress  upon  the  malt-tax  r»> 
poden  throughout  the  lungdom  that  thehr  hboun  haivo  al- 
ready borne  good  fruit,  and  that  they  have  subatantial  gnnnd 
for  looking  forward  with  sangnino  hope  to  tiie  fotire.  It  is 
inqnasible  that  any  impoat  can  continue  long  to  survive  tlie 
damaging  admissions  which  its  deiBnden  have  been  compelled 
to  make  m  regard  to  it.  When  those  admissions  were  once 
registered,  it  was  obvious  that  **  Hnmptj  Dumpty,**  as  per- 
sonated by  the  malt-tax,  had  ''got  a  neat  £dC  aad  that 
neittier  Hr.  GUdstone,  nor  a  score  of  Mr.  Ghidstones^-in  a 
word,  not  **  ail  the  Queen's  horses  nor  all  the  Queen's  men '' 
would  ever  he  aUe  nermanentiy  to  "  set  Hump^  Dnmpty  up 
agam.**  Whctiisr  ho  will  reeover  so  for  as  to  be  mounted 
astride  on  the  beer  barrel  is  another  natter,  but  aa  legaotdstlie 
malt-house  wc  trust  his  houn  an  nomliered.— Tie  .ifah'  Mttli* 
tax  drcnlorfor  Jnne» 
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THE     GROWTH     OP     HOPS. 


At  a  meeting  of  tbe  Maidstone  Fanners*  Clnb,  Utelv  held, 
the  pnsaident  of  the  Club,  Mr.  G.  C.  WlutUker  In  the 
chair,  Mr.  Teoutbkck  read  his  paper  ou  **  The  Hop."  He 
said :  In  introducing  the  subiect  to  your  notice  I  shall  merely 
give,  vou  au  outline  of  what  has  come  under  my  own  observa- 
tion during  the  nine  years*  experience  spent  amongst  yon,  and 
if  I  can  by  80  doing  provoke  a  discussion,  we  may  naturally 
conclude  and  expect  some  wisdom  mav  issue  from  such  a  mul- 
titude of  counsellors,  and  that  b^  roubing  our  ideas  togetlier 
we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  latisfactoi^'  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem. The  district  to  which  this  discussion  more  immediately 
refers,  being  intersected  by  the  South-Eastem  Railway  and  the 
river  Medwav,  is  one  of  peat  interest  The  dryness  and  earli- 
ness  of  its  dimate,  the  richness  of  its  soil,  and  the  heavy  crops 
which,  b  fiivourable  seasons  and  with  skilful  management,  are 
obtained,  render  it  replete  with  interest  to  the  lover  of  aj^ul- 
tural  pro|[re88.  (or  it  abounds  with  instances  of  successful  and 
remunerative  farm  management ;  and,  in  coming  to  the  suliyeot 
chosen  for  discussion— the  hop-;-«everal  important  points  may 
be  noticed  and  dwelt  upon,  which  I  trust  will  meet  the  con- 
sideration of  some  of  tne  most  extensive  and  suooessful  culti- 
vators among  the  members  of  our  Club.  Permit  me  to  put  for 
your  consideration  the  following  questions :— -1.  What  are  the 
characters  of  a  good  hop  soil  F  2.  What  are  the  physical 
characters  of  good  and  bad  hop  soils,  more  especially  wiUi 
reference  to  texture,  depth,  and  drainage?  3.  What  is  the 
character  of  the  subsoil,  and  how  near  does  it  come  to  the  sur- 
face P  4.  Bo  all  good  hop  soils  contain  much  lime  or  not  ? 
S.  Are  good  hop  soils  noted  for  a  larger  proportion  of  phos- 
phoric add  than  is  usuallv  found  in  other  soils  P  6.  What  is 
the  composition  of  good  nop  soils  P  7*  What  is  the  composi- 
tion of  bad  hop  solU  P  8.  Is  there  a  want  of  lime  in  them  P 
▲re  they  deftcient  in  phosphoric  acid  or  alkalies  P  9.  What  is 
the  oompo«ition  of  the  subsoil  of  good  and  bad  hop  land  P 
10.  Wliat  are  the  most  important  parts  to  be  attended  to  in 
manuring  and  cultivation  P  These  are  a  few  points  which  I 
believe  to  be  important.  I  will  only  dwell  shortly  upon  a  few 
of  them,  feeling  there  are  members  of  our  Club  who  can  throw 
more  light  upon  them  than  my  short  experience  will  jpermit  me 
to  do,  and  I  will  not  occupy  your  time.  In  lookmg  at  the 
analysis  of  the  hop  we  may  safely  conclude  it  it  one  of  our 
most  exhausting  cultivated  plants,  both  in  respect  to  the 
Offfanie  and  mmeral  constituents  which  it  extracts  from  the 
sou,  and  fh>m  the  high  farming  required  even  in  our  best  hop 
soils,  it  is  proved  to  be ;  and  when  a^cultural  chemistry  has 
informed  us  from  analysis  of  the  mineral  ingredients  oi  the 
hop,  given  in  the  Journal  of  ike  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 
we  ore  forcibly  struck  with  the  largeness  of  phosphoric  acia 
and  potash  wmch  is  received  from  the  soil,  as  well  as  nitrogen, 
we  naturally  conclude  the  most  fertile  soils  should  be  chosen 
for  its  cultivation.  Looking  at  the  different  districts  of 
country,  and  the  relation  between  the  soil  and  rock  it  rests 
upon,  which  is  shown  by  geology,  we  find  they  are  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  strata  existing  between  the  chalk  and 
oolite  series.  Of  these  series  we  have  first  chalk  marl,  green 
sand,  w«ald  clay,  and  iron  sand.  The  chalk  marl  affo^  rich 
arable  land,  the  maris  have  been  used  as  dressings  to  l&nd,  and 
with  great  success.  The  reason  of  this  may  perhaps  be  found 
hot  (Mih  in  the  thin  seams  of  coprolitic  masses,  but  from  its 
containing  phosphate  of  lime  dilAised  through  its  mass.  The 
{{nalysis  of  varioos  specimens  have  demonstrated  the  presence 
of 'one  to  five  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  whilst  the  coprolite 
contain  mubI  to  about  45  per  cent,  of  bone  phosphate.  Green 
&md. — ^This  formation  is  one  of  the  mtist  important,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  valuable  to  the  hop  grower,  between 
the  ooKte  and  chalk,  both  from  its  mass  and  number  of  its 
organic  remains. '  It  is  this  formation  on  which  our  beftt  hop 
groundi  rest»  and  in  this  district  we  have  it  in  alternating  beds 
with  nodules  of  limeetone  over  Kentish  rag,  (md  also  inclining 
to  chiv,  eepeeially  towards  its  base,  where  it  passes  into  the 
Wealden  gtbnp.  Th^  IMils  "opon  this  formation  are  generally 
above  thit  average  qni^Hjr.  The  genend  fertility  is  mainly  due 
to  the  richness  of  organic  remains.    They  vary  a  good  deaVin 


reference  to  texture,  depth,  and  drainage  —  sometimei  rki 
friable  loams,  sometunea  exceedingly  stiff  calcareous  lotnuoB 
a  day  bottom,  difficult  to  work  i  but  when  well  dxaiaed  ud 
well  cultivated,  this  soU  ranks  amongst  the  finest  in  th»« 
any  other  country.  X  have  before  me  a  san^de  of  a  ^od  bop 
sou,  with  the  amuysis  which  ha$  been  lent  me  by  Dr.Toekker. 
Ttiu  soU  is  taken  from  a  hop  ^rden  near  farnham,  a  district 
where  tbe  quality  of  the  liop  is  well  known.  I  have  wicli 
pleasure  in  giving  this  statement,  coupling  with  it  the  hi^, 
authority  of  l)r.  Voelckier,  who  gave  the  analysis  of  the  soil 
We  find  it  contains—^ 


Moitlnra 

Organfte  matter  and  wnker  of  oombinatiofn 

Phosphoric  aeid 

Oxide  of  iron  mid  akmina      

Carbonate  of  Kme  and  a  Kttle  silicate  of  lime. 

Lime     

Magnesium       

Sand      


..  5.4d 
..  8Ji7 
..7.87 
..15.84 
..16.89 
..  B.17 
...  0.57 
...4«.lfl 

100. 


These  particulars  give  us  the  information  that  a  good  bop  sal 
as  wdl  as  being  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and  ijotash,  mvtilB 
contain  a  (air  proportion  of  Ume.  I  believe  it  is  the  Mim 
of  our  soils  in  these  three  ingredients  which  oonstitutitw 
fitness  for  the  successful  growth  of  hops;  and  in  loolnf 
through  the  hop  grounds  of  this  district,  we  may  see  bov 
plainly  analytiou  chemistry  harmonises  with  the  jadgmeDt  d 
those  who  have  gone  before  us  in  the  correct  selection  of  Uh 
land ;  and  although  the  informMion  on  the  composition  U  th< 
soil  of  different  parishes  immediately  around  us  is  very  moe^ 
confined,  I  have  no  doubt  the  hi^h  character  of  some  of  m 
hop  ffrounds  could,  by  an  analysis  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  ^ 
traced  to  be  mainly  aue  to  the  remarkable  richness  in  plMM 
phoric  acid,  potash,  and  lime,  combining  a  favourable  uged 
sheltered  from  the  north,  north-east,  and  south-west  wm 
and  good  natural  drainage,  whilst  our  inferior  hop  laodi  «J 
be  found  deficient,  especially  in  phosphoric  acid.  Oa  tit 
Wealden  CZav,  which  is  exhibited  in  our  district  on  the  Isrgo 
scale  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  the  knd  is  geneiially  tenadou 
resting  upon  beds  of  various  qualities,  from  a  dark  tenaciwi 
cUy  to  a  g^y  calcareous  marl  of  a  friable  texture,  I  have  ix 
got  anything  more  than  an  approximate  analysis  of  day  soil 
which  show  a  large  proportion  of  alumina  and  potaso ;  u 
from  the  analysis  1  made  some  ten  years  ago  of  day  eoils  i 
Berkshire,  Oxfordshire,  and  Gloucestershire,  they  are  very  d 
ficient  in  phosphates  or  phosphoric  acids.  One  of  the  no 
important  features  in  heavy  soils,  rich  in  alumina  or  iern 
ginoos  compounds,  is  their  power  to  absolve  ammonia  froa 
tne  air.  They  are  know  to  have  a  peculiar  attraction  for  as 
monia,  and  they  have  the  power  of  separating  it  frtnn  solu^ 
in  water.  On  our  heavy  soils  day  has  been  shown  to  be  U 
active  substance  in  retaining  manure ;  and  our  liffht  soils  Uu 
are  sandy  and  gravelly  not  possessing  sufficient  clav,  these  si 
expected  to  bo  less  retentive  of  manure.  Soils  of  tms  desaL 
tion  are  said  not  to  hold  manure ;  on  such  soils  it  must  I 
applied  more  frequenUv,  and  in  smaller  quantities  than  t 
sous,  where,  owing  to  tne  retentive  power  of  c^v,  the  mann 
of  several  crops  may  be  safdy  deposited.  I  believe  the  mo 
important  feature,  and  actually  required  in  our  heavy  soi 
where  natural  drainage  is  defective,  is  effidcut  drainage  of  t. 
land.  We  have  many  interesting  confirmations  of  the  adta 
tages  from  fiicts  that  may  be  gathered  froni,  the  best-suuuf 
farms  in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  In  the  undrained  land  we  ui 
thp  manure  is  carried  off  the  surfece  into  the  water-ooura^ 
and  when  the  land  is  drained  the  manure  is  preserved.  It  j 
dissolved  by  rain  in  the  upper  strata,  and  lupines  more  pe 
fectjy  distributed  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  acti^  ^ 
bdow,  and  on  these  ferms  hops  are  cultiwitod  with  »a«*^ 
Ou  our  rich  deep  bams  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  where  I  hai 
observed  hops  are  found  cultivated  with  succeao,  mudi  bea^l 
has  been  derived  from  thorough  drainage,  and  by  abund.ni 
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fining  of  tbc  suH,  the  absorbijig  powers  of  which  are  greatly 
ugaatfd  by  continual  exposore  to  atmospheric  infinenoes. 
Tm  Itft  of  toeae  beds  is  Iron  Saml^  which  abonnds  in  the 
legtiboarbood  of  Hastings,  which  is  oat  of  our  district.  I 
dj  kaov  the  soil  is  not  celebrated  lor  fertility.  Looking, 
tMiore,  al  the  ezhaagting  nature  of  the  hop  plant,  the  com- 
poBtian  of  tha  soil  where  it  is  produced  in  the  nnest  qualities, 
a&d  the  position  of  the  best  ^und  about  us,  we  may  conclude  a 
(idi  deep  friable  loun  in  this  district,  resting  upon  the  upper 
dolk,  au  spon  the  ont-cropping  of  the  ^reen  sand,  and  the 
^  aUsrisl  loams  in  our  vaUeys,  possessing  a  natural  drain- 
^  sod  yet  Rtaimng  a  hijzh  degree  of  tenacity  ft>r  water,  are 
6t  dwscters  of  the  soil  nvourable  for  its  production.  It  is 
Mdik  aeeeasary  the  soil  should  be  rich  in  organic  remains, 
tad  nit  the  analytical  constitnents  should  resemble  the  hop 
fjdl  Cooing  to  the  cultivation  of  the  hop,  I  do  not  wish  to 
k^ai&K  88  to  the  best  way  of  treating  or  managing  hop 
giooads  in  any  particular  form ;  tiiat  must  be  left  to  the 
vna,  who  must  judge  for  himself,  though  principles  or  facts 
sxT  be  noticed  or  dwelt  upon  by  more  experienced  members 
of  m  Ctsb,  both  in  regard  to  cultivation  and  application  of 
CQoe.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well, 
a^IUicTe  the  first  cost  is  generally  the  least,  and  in  pre- 
fua^lasd  for  growing  bops  my  own  experience  has  tauvht 
i<t»  after  selecting  the  land  upon  any  ot  our  fsrms  the  mrst 
^  mi  important  consideration  is  the  drainage.  My  own 
^mniim  on  different  forms  has  ])lamly  shown  that  when 
UkoDt  sood  natural  drainage,  it  should  be  thoronshly 
^;  the  depth  of  the  drains  and  distance  apart  will  b« 
*anrbt  T&riea  according  to  the  soil  and  subsoil.  On  the 
^^  of  our  lands  I  am  not  in  favour  of  a  less  depth  than 
fe  W.  On  our  heavy  soils  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  where 
%  ne  stiff,  adhesive,  with  power  to  retain  moisture,  the 
wvliieh  I  have  before  observed  have  a  great  affinity  for 
vsma  and  property  of  retaining  manure,  we  find  them  in- 
coid  to  be  cold,  and  sometimes  expensive  and  difficult  to  pre- 
pw  and  cultivate,  but,  when  properly  cultivated,  form  some  of 
w  nost  fertile  bop  gardens  in  producing  quantity.  The 
^  kie  more  conilnea  to  the  mechanical  structure  than  the 
nat  of  the  necessary  inzredients  required.  On  these  soils  I 
wall  certainly  thorourfily  trench,  and  attchd  as  far  as  prac- 
iahk  to  loos^ing  and  stirring  the  subsoil,  and  if  I  found 
ii^s^t  teqaired  I  would  run  the  mole  plough  diametricallv 
ii  aa  opposite  line  to  the  line  of  the  drains.  In  this  and  aU 
^  esses  in  preparing  land  for  hops,  I  would  avoid  burying 
^ Ruftce  soil;  and  as  to  how  far  it  may  be  desirable  to  mix 
>oae  of  the  subsoil  with  it  depends  upon  dreumstances.  On 
(V  hesry  hnds  we  frequentiy  find  a  deficieucy  of  lime  and 
jJ^oric  add.  In  many  cases  I  have  seen  most  satisfactory 
fwuts  from  applying  a  compost  made  of  Kme  and  vegetable 
^oM,  the  clnmsing  of  ditches  and  ponds,  and  flresh-bnmed 
^aad  I  bdieve  the  addition  of  bone  dust  or  half-inch  bones 
vjold  greatly  add  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and 
<?»%  of  the  hop.  There  is  little  doubt  the  use  of  bulky 
Jsinaras  are  decidedly  to  be  recommended,  as  well  as  to  correct 

I  4e  aiechanical  structure  of  the  soil,  which  is  important.    It  is 

I  p  iajortant  consideration,  and  one  which  rests  much  with 

'  fM  proprietors,  to  give  every  improvement  in  the  system  of 
^^  fiunns  and  the  tenants  security  for  unexhausted  im- 
pcTcnents,  and  it  also  rests  with  them  to  afford  every  acoom- 

I  icodstion  to  facilitate  the  production  of  the  necessarv  manure 
jWh  is  reqaSred  in  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  hop  plant, 
s^h  in  organic  and  inorganic  materials.    It  next  remains  with 

I  ^tenant  to  practise  sucn  a  system  of  cultivation  as  will  afford 
vBthe  greatest  amount  of  profit  for  the  capital  cmploved  in 
^ntion,  and  to  assist  him  in  so  doing  a  knowledge  of 

;  J*nii«try  ii  absolutely  necessary  to  till  the  soil  to  advantage. 

I  To  Oha^te  tiiis  assertion,  we  vm  look  at  the  practical  results 
la  oar  districts.  We  have  the  nop  plant  thnving  for  many 
J««»  in  some  particular  spots.  Hops  have  been  grown  fbr 
f*'!  IB  suecesdon,  until  at  last  they  become  worn  out.  We 
^  ndit  strikiiig  examples  of  this  in  several  fiirms,  when, 
^^pbmt  had  been  grubbed,  and  the  land  brought  into 
^  uaal  rotation  of  crops  in  tillage,  it  has  been  restored,  and 
«i  productive  powen  for  the  supwnt  of  the  plant  have  become 
J?«i«4.  I  believe  the  frilling  off  of  the  hop  plant  is  mainly 
ote,  b«t  not  entirely,  to  the  gfradual  extraction  flrom  the  soil  of 
I  eeftsbqiiantitv  of  that  inoT^gaiiic  matter  upon  which  the 
^}  thrhres.  Tiie  ditject  of  manurine  is  to  restore  the  inor- 
paic  Bialt^,  and  the  object  of  chemical  ftnalysis  is  first  to 


asoertain  what  substances  are  deficient  in  the  soil,  and  next  to 
supply  them.  It  is  also  important  for  the  hop  grower,  as  weU 
as  the  agprieultorist  in  genend,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  natue 
of  tiie  soil  he  cultivates  as  to  the  presence  of  any  pemidoos 
substance,  that  its  effects  may  be  counteracted,  as  well  as  to 
the  supplying  of  any  substance  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
pUmts  wanting  in  it.  In  tiie  present  state  of  chemiosl  sdence 
I  bdieve  no  certain  system  can  be  devised  for  improving  lands 
independent  of  experunent ;  but  there  are  few  cases  in  which 
the  labour  of  analytical  researches  wlH  not  be  amply  repaid  by 
the  certainty  with  which  they  denote  the  most  practical  and 
best  methods  of  melioration.  I  presume,  gentiemen,  there  was 
no  one  present  engaged  in  the  practice  of  agriculture  but  will 
admit  the  art  is  an  imperfect  one ;  and,  spcudng  on  behalf  of 
scientific  men,  I  can  say  that  the  prindple  upon  which  they 
gather  knowledge,  so  far  as  sdence  is  concerned,  is  only  on  the 
threshold.  The  more  they  know  the  more  they  discover  tliey 
do  not  know.  Science  and  practice  prosecute  their  inquiries 
tn  the  same  manner.  They  ^re  both  founded  on  experience 
and  upon  the  observation  of  facts,  but  to  a  certain  extent 
different  fifuits.  We  look  at  them  from  different  points  of  view, 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  science  can  be  of  service  to  the  prao* 
tical  man.  In  the  present  state  of  matters,  when  sdence  and 
practice  are  prosecuting  the  same  object  from  different  points 
of  view,  they  come  in  contact  occasionally,  and  differences 
arise.  Then  the  experienced  and  practical  man  is  inclined  to 
say  science  is  wrong,  and  the  sdentiflc  man  is  inclined  to  meet 
him  with  the  counter-statement.  Both  statements  are  incor- 
rect. Provided  the  facts  are  equallv  well  observed,  science  and 
practice  must  be  equally  right ;  and  even  if  thev  do  not  agree, 
the  fact  of  their  disagreement  would  prove  that  there  was  some- 
thing at  the  bottom  of  all  not  yet  known  to  us.  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  soils  we  cultivate,  and  manure  we  use,  is  most 
valuable  in  many  ways.  It  is  most  apparent  in  manv  instances. 
A  useless  expense  in  the  application  of  unsuccesstul  manures 
would  not  he  incurred  if  the  soil  was  submitted  to  an  able 
chemist  for  inspection  and  examination.  An  analyus  to  be  of 
service  must  be  made  with  great  care  and  accuracy,  as  the  most 
important  of  inorganic  suMtanoes  are  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties. A  knowledge,  too,  of  the  phyucal  properties  is  of  great 
importance  to  point  out  the  manner  in  wnich  various  sub- 
stances operate  to  promote  or  retard  vegetable  life,  and  h]ao  to 
show  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  soil  a  proper  texture.  The 
physical  properties  of  soils  which  directiy  affect  their  fertility 
are— capability  of  retaining  atmospheric  moisture ;  power  of 
containing  water ;  capabihty  of  becoming  dry  on  exposure  to 
the  air ;  capability  of  receiving  solar  influence :  power  of  re- 
taining heat,  and  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 
Before  any  specific  manure  can  be  applied  or  laid  down  for  the 
hop  plant  these  properties  must  be  ascertained,  and  the  analyses 
of  the  soil — for  soils  possessing  the  same  chemical  dements  and 
the  same  mineral  constituents  may  be  endowed  with  widely  dif- 
ferent properties  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  according  to 
the  degree  of  division  among  their  partides,  and  the  looseness 
and  firmness  of  texture  resultintr  from  thdr  several  modes  of 
union.  Therefore,  coming  to  the  subject  of  manure,  which  I 
have  to  bring  under  your  notice,  the  first  point  we  have  to  con- 
sider is — what  is  manure  P  This  is  a  simple  question,  and  yet 
one  which  involves  a  great  many  considerations.  A  manure  is 
something  we  put  to  the  soil  to  promote  the  growth  of  crops  by 
supplying  food  to  the  plant,  and  the  most  typical  manure — 
fermyai'tTinaiiuri' — is  a  suljstauci^  uuuli  supplies  to  the  crop 
what  it  requires.  The  hop  plaut  (and  indeed  any  plant)  is  a 
complex  matl^rmade  lip  of  a  {^catvarictv  of  substances,  made 
up  of  a  portion  which  disappears  in  burning.  For  example, 
wnen  wr  burn  hon  bine,  and  nnd  the  quantity  of  ash  left  behind, 
we  are  struck  with  the  sraallness  of  the  quantity,  for  in  everj- 
thousand  part;*  we  have  not  more  than  five  parts  remaining. 
It  is  despoiled  of  its  organic  matter.  We  are  aware  tliat  the 
atniospliere  is  the  great  reservoir  for  the  organic  substances 
Gristing  in  old  pkuts,  and  which  they  can  always  draw  on  to 
compar:ktivcly  an  uiJimited  extent.  These  substances  exist  in 
the  air,  while  the  substances  which  are  found  in  a  small  quan- 
tity in  tiic  plant  exist  only  in  tlie  soil,  and  can  only  be  drawn 
from  that  source.  A^Tien  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  plant 
to  the  soil,  we  tind  that  tlic  sabstances  most  essential  to  the  hop 
plant  exist  in  the  smallest  proportion  in  the  soil,  viz.,  phosphoric 
add,  lime,  and  potash.  Ifwe  direct  our  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular substance,  as  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  and  examine  the 
composition  of  a  fertile  soil,  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
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w]tattliepUolitreqiiroiii.ftliifRfi  |)io|K>ctiou  the  soil  onlveoo- 
tains  to  «tii]Uiig«stent,iiBd  tms  i«port«iioe  is  at  ouce  lorood 
iip«iu to tiiralythotethiii|pBw)uGliai« deficient.  luappilyijig 
impure,  om  direct  ia  to  <ihttiB  fcop  Ute  ■oil  a  Urgcr  qmuiti^  of 
prodaoetkaiiitvoiidyieldiiiR  state  of  nature;  and  we  are  to 
obtain  this  lai^er  produce  part^  by  tillage,  and  partly  liy  the  use 
of  aaitable  manoxw.  Manure  opevatee  in  supplying  matters 
which  the  pkntremuresi  as  wdl  asopening  out  the  stores  which 
exist  in  the  soil»  sad  places  them  in  a  condition  available  to  it — 
—the  sreat  resenrcnr  of  matters  which  only  slowly  heoonies 
aTailaUeiBonrlirtilesoils,  the  ol^ect  being  to  encour^g^ these 
changes,  so  that  the  plant  can  assiimlate  and  take  ponession  of 
them,  andthisisone  of  the  most  important  functions  of  which 
(aramffd  maonreis  capable.  JbVuiiiyard  manure,  made  from 
hop  bines,  &c.,  is  not  only  a  source  of  food  to  the  pUnt,  but  is  one 
of  those  which  opens  up  the  storehouse  of  unavailable  food. 
While  it  is  undervoin^  deoompositioa,  it  is  yielding  certain  sub- 
stnoesoanabletf  acting  upon  the  soil,  and  of  transferring  from 
the  unavauaUe  to  the  availaUe  categoiy — of  putting  in  that  con- 
dition in  which  the  plant  can  absorb  them — the  matters  of  which 
it  stands  in  need.  1  believe  well-made  and  well-mansj^  farm* 
yard  manure  from  fistteaing  animals,  whan  the  hop-bine  is  em- 
pbyed  in  part  as  litter  in  this  district  to  be  one  of  the  best  and 
most  perfect  manures,  insomuch  as  it  contains  every  individual 
substance  which  the  plant  requires ;  it  is  directly  or  indirectly 
the  vegetable  matter,  restoriag  to  the  soil  those  very  substances 
which  nave  been  removed  fi^om  it ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  may 
in  many  oasss  attribute,  but  not  entirely,  the  success  of 
many  of  our  hop-growers.  But  £srmyacd  manure  has  its 
defects,  and  one  of  them  lies  in  the  feet  that  the  matters  which 
it  contains  are  not  at  once  available  to  the  crop.  Take,  for 
example,  hop-bine— it  contains  all  the  constituents  which  the 
hop  plant  reqains ;  but  place  it  upon  the  soil  as  a  manure,  and 
we  find  the  snbstuioes  oontained  are  locked  up  in  a  condition 
in  which  they  are  incapable  of  absorption,  and  before  they  cto 
be  available  they  murt  pass  from  a  oomplex  into  a  simple 
state  hv  virtue  of  decomposition.  What  we  want  is  not  only 
to  snpfiiy  food  to  the  orop,  but  to  supp^  it  in  such  a  form  as 
ean  be  returned  to  us  as  n^idly  as  poasible  in  the  form  of  a 
cn^ ;  and  in  order  to  obtam  such  a  result  we  must  resort  to 
the  use  of  maanres  of  the  proper  condition,  which,  in  the  case 
of  fann-yardmannre,  is  obtained  by  decomposition.  Thesuh- 
stsaces  of  the  plant  are  rapidly  brought  into  an  available 
positiQa,  and  which  change  u  prodaoed  most  actively  when 
the  dni^is  heaped up,and  allowed  to  get  hot^  as  in  a  dung-heap ; 
and  nouiag  accelerates  the  unilonn  decomposition  more  than 
putrid  mine  in  liquid  manure.  Hence  the  advantage  of  a 
liquid  manure  tank  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  manure  pit. 
it  not  unfreqnently  happens  decomposition  is  veiy  much  re- 
tarded by  leaving  manure  in  our  yards,  or  spread  over  a  large 
sur&ce ;  indeed,  we  hear  examples  when  it  stops  altogether, 
and  then  fSum-vard  manure  is  as  useless  and  inert  as  any- 
thing can  wdl  be.  There  is  doubtless  a  serious  loss,  and  it 
is  a  MMS  vHiidi  deserves  serioos  attention,  in  the  management 
of  fiffm^wd  manure  in  the  drainue  frxmi  manure  in  yards  as 
well  as  that  from  manure  heaps,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  with 
regret  that  streamlets  of  stroi^y-colQured  water  should  run 
away  firom  the  dung  heap ;  and  the  loss  would  he  difficult  to 
estimate.  We  have  many  striking  illustrations  in  our  hop 
sardens,  when  manure  has  been  added  in  large  quantity,  and 
nas  heeome  unavailable  from  another  cause.  For  example,  we 
conceive  a  soil  which  contains  enough  phosphoric  add  to  sup- 
ply one  hundred  crops^  and  at  the  same  time  only  contains 
enough  to  supply  fifty  ort^  At  the  end  of  fifty  crops  the  soil 
becomes  absolutely  sterile,  as  if  it  oontained  no  valuable  sab- 
stance  whatever,  because  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  dependent 
upon  ite  obtainimr  all  the  snhstancrs  it  requires,  and  tiie 
absence  of  one  of  these  is  as  fatal  as  the  absence  of  all  of  these 
would  he.  £xpenenee  hss  shown  us  that  while  all  the  consti- 
toent  parts  of  a  plant  are  equally  necessaxy-^must  all  he  pre- 
sent in  the  soil— it  has  also  shown  us  that  certain  substances 
are  more  likely  to  become  deficient  in  some  soils  than  othors, 
and  that  the  one  above  all  others  likely  to  become  exhausted  is 
ammonia,  hence  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  cultivate  our 
hop  soils  with  extraneous  substances,  and  practice  has  esta- 
blished the  importance  of  employing  certain  compounds  ric^  in 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  ado.  All  our  manures  recently  em- 
ployed are  to  a  grnter  or  less  extent  supplies  of  ammonia  and 
fdiosphoric  ado,  which  form  the  composition  of  the  two  im- 
portant fundamental  dasses  of  artificial  manures,  viz.,  phos- 


phaUc  and  uitrogeuised.  \h  far  as  mj  pr&rni  ftjeriescf 
goes,  phosphatic  mauuret»  tend  to  promutc  tlie  qualitY  of  tb 
nop,  but  not  quantity.  Among  the  manures  I  will  brid] 
enomerate  fresh  bones,  bone  dust,  bones  treated  with  sslpbuni 
acid,  phosphatic  matter  of  Saldanha  Bay  guano  and  Pstsgosii 
guano.  Animal  matter  of  all  descriptions,  rape  cake,  brm-ysn 
manure,  London  dung,  &c.,  nitrogoiised  matter,  suck  as  vool 
blood,  flesh,  Peruvian  guano,  soo^  woollen  rags,  shoddy,  Dstm 
animal  substances,  horn  shavings,  glue  refhae,  dried  Uooo,  &c 
are  all  v^ery  conducive  to  the  g^wth  of  the  hoD  plant,  h 

ror  sandy  soils  or  thin  porous  soils,  these  preceding  mttten 
believe  should  not  be  used  alone,  out  in  cOQiunmon  viti 
bone  dust ;  or  better  still,  dissolved  bones,  or  accompanied  vitl 
a  dressing  of  faim-vard  manure.    These  are  the  neat  faah 
mental  manures  which  are  employed,  and  regard  to  the  m 
of  these  su))stanoe8,  and  the  mode  they  are  to  be  applied,  an 
matters  which  give  rise  to  an  immense  amount  of  dueasuoi: 
in  fact  if  I  were  to  enlarge  upon  this  at  the  present  moment  1 
fear  I  should  tire  your  patience.    I  will  condude  bj  end» 
vouriag  to  point  out  the  general  question,  whidi  arises  ontd 
the  nature  of  these  manures.    The  most  important  oonsidm- 
tious  are  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil.    If  it  ii  d^ 
fident  in  mtrogen,  we  know  at  once  that  ammonia  most  k 
applied,  but  the  quantity  and  the  manner  in  which  the  mamiR 
is  to  be  added  is  to  a  great  extent  dependent  upon  the  nature  ol 
the  soil.    The  manure  is  put  into  the  soil,  and,  accorfiog  te 
its  nature,  is  consumed  with  greater  or  less  rigidity.  On  ovef- 
light  lands,  thin  porous  soils,  we  know  manure  bsti  for  a 
shorter  time  than  it  does  in  a  heavier  soil  and  the  msaa 
for  this  are — firstly,  in  an  open  soil  to  which  the  air  ha 
access,  decomposition  goes  on  with  greater  rapidity,  and  mA 
soils  have  little  power  of  retaining  the  decomposed  nittm 
On  the  other  hand,  in  our  heav^  soils  decomposition  is  slow, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  sml  it  retains  the  prodncti  of  d»^ 
composition.     Beady-formed  ammonia,  or  ammoniacal  ailU, 
such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  is  a  substance  highly  sdoble  a 
water,  and  I  believe  should  not  be  used  for  bops;  itii era 
dangerous  to  applv  too  much  Peruvian  guano,  on  soeoutt  of 
the  excess  of  reac^«fbrmed  ammonia,  of  whidi  it  contadBi 
from  10  to  12  per  cent.    Experience  has  shown  us  that  if  «e 
pour  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  upon  a  Inavy  m^ 
such  as  I  have  alluded  to,  it  takes  possession  of  the  amDoaa, 
retains  it,  stores  it  up  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  aniUIe 
and  useftil  to  the  pknt.    But  if,  in  the  place  of  oirk«7 
soils,  we  pour  the  solution  on  dear  sand,  we  find  the  m 
which  passes  through  contains  all  the  ammonia ;  and  <M 
the  important  features  in  applying  manure  to  the  hop  phnk 
any  other  crop,  is  the  power  of  the  soil  to  retain  the  food ' 
farmer  adds,  as  wdl  as  supplying  it.    We  have  many  exsn] 
where  ammoniacal  manures,  or  any  ^substances  very  tm 
and  powerful,  cause  in  wet  weather  a  very  vigorons  gro* 
which  recdves  a  sudden  check  in  dry  weraier,  v^  ^ 
crop  ripens  unequalljr,  the  colour  of  the  sample  is  itq^ 
and  mould  and  fimgi  follow.    All  verv  soluUe  mstters,  hi 
ever  good  as  manure,  must  be  applied  in  a  very  diluted  iM 
or  dse  thev  do  harm  and  are  apt  to  produce  disease.    In  ei 
where  the  hop-grower  is  compdled  tbran^  reason  to  me  I 
substance  very  soluble  and  powerful,  I  believe,  where  prsd 
able,  the  best  mode  is  to  divide  it  into  small  quantities  i 
apply  it  at  varioua  times  during  the  season.    The  applicsi 
of  any  particular  manure  is  a  question  very  mncn  of  I 
nature  of  the  soQ,  and  in  many  cases  a  mixture  of  bl 
phosphatic  and  nitrogenised  manures,  varying  according 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  is  to  be  recommended.    In  the  ( 
of  our  soils  that  are  in^ed  to  be  Hght,  or  lands  rich  in  pi 
phate,  like  the  Earnham  soil,  I  woiud  use  ^armgly  on 
stances  rich  in  ammonia.    I  would  resort  to  a  mixtore  wl 
although  not  containing  much  ammonia,  is  capable  of  leii 
it.    I  would  use  the  following  proportions:  One-and-M 
cwt.  of  dried  blood,  dght  cwt.  of  shoddy,  and  a  half  e«i 
Peruvian  guano ;  or,  ^e  cwt.  of  rape-cake  and  five  (^ 
shoddy ;  or,  three  cwt.  of  rape-cake  and  three  cwt.  of  J 
blood.    On  the  other  hand,  on  our  soils  inclined  to  b^M 
in  whidi  decomposition  is  stow,  lands  whidi  are  ^^^^^ 
phosphate — sucn  as  is  the  case  with  land  in  the  WeaM 
Kent — ^I  would  use  nitrogenised    substances  sparinglj,  J 
resort  to  phosphate,  which  I  believe  should  be  msde  wW 
at  least  in  part.    Probably  one   of  the  following  nff" 
would  answer  wdl,  in  the  proportion  of— three  cwt.  ws^ 
phosphateof  liine  and  two  cwt.  of  dried  blood;  or,  wtra 
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J  bflM  (ml  bone-doft),  treated  with  one-third  of 

K  «id ;  or,  Qknn-yard  manure  and  bine*)  and  iMnedust ; 

ttttl  of  wperphospate  and  three  cwt.  of  rape-dnst. 

iieiaoa  d  manure  is  a  (loe^tion,  as  t  have  said  before, 

/  very  nmch  upon  the  nature  uf  the  soil,  and  lieucc  wo 

t  w  art}  the  m^tcr  stlE  further,  that  m  case  of  onr 

diimBBRs,  ntth  att  bone«»  wliich  contain  only  a  small 

; ^litra^ea  and  abundance  of  phosphates,  operates; 

'mtt  has  taof^t  me  that  if  we  try  to  cnltivate 

it  aoil  we  do  not  act  wisely  in  using  substances 

lia.  fodi  as  Pernvlan  g:uano.    We  find  better 

d  froai  Uic  employment  of  other  substances,  such 

Iflf  Mrisn  saana,  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of 

ikittdasiaall  quantity  of  ammonia.    On  the  other 

Ifi^reexiiapLes  of  hops  being  cultivated  with  success 

Tlktfy  nils  by  means  of  PeruYian  guano,  whereas  on 

'^&  unnre  is  always  thrown  away.    I  do  not  say 

k^U  Peruvian  guano  is  always  the  best  practice  on 

Hb,  bit  that  the  results  got  from  its  application  to 

fmkavf  soils  is  better  than  on  light  soils.    All 

iek  possess  their  constituents  in  a  readily  available 

Ulcspplied  to  such  cropa  as  take  their  snbstances 

X  rapidity.    Wlien  the  crop  is  actually  growing 

$  manares  produce  the  best  effects  when  applied 

The  appHcation  of  /arm-yard  manures  is  a 

fevbich  a  variehr  of  opinions  exist  in  the  minds 

iL   For  hops  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  apply- 

kin  a  rotten  state  from  our  mixens.    When  it 

1  to  rot  carefully,  I  recommend  getting  it  into 

m  heavy  soils  during  autumn,  more  particularly 

■Ibeheve  it  is  the  least  loss. 

xiTT  said  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  asking 

I  IMS  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Troutbeck  for  hu 

[  on  the   cultivation  of  the  hop.    Mr.  Trout- 

1  the  matter  most  ably,  especially  that  portion 

I  to  the  oonstitnents  of  the  different  kinds  of  soil ; 

■ilie  vas  most  decidedly  right  on  the  point  when 

f  difeent  kinda  of  soils  require  different  kinds  of 

>  Sik  nried  so  much  in  their  mechanical  character 

i  would  not  have  the  same  effect.    The 

ost  valuable.    To  imagine  that  this  dis- 

i  was  found  to  possess  a  large  quantity  of  phos- 

B  not  the  best  kind  of  soil  for  the  cultivation 

»na  aa  absurdity.    The  subsoil  was  the  same,  and 

ifte  tnohle  he  could  see  that  the  hop  instead  of 

ikt  ive  or  six  feet  into  the  ground  ran  twenty 

r  or  sixty  feet,  ahowing  that  the  plant  had  got  into 

lithoroaghly  understood  and  intended  to  midie 

J.  Tnntbedti's  remarks  were  very  adipirable,  as  they 

|tH  pectdiar  qualities  of  the  sods.    The  Ragstone 

*is4  nstorallv  what  the  hop  plant  would  seek  for  in 

Itfimad  there  ita  food  provided  abundantly,  and 

«t  there  indigenous,  with  a  given  state  of  chmate. 

I  gpiisto  the  Weald  of  Kent,  the  plant  was  not 

jj^jtwr  there  only  by  means  of  cultivation.    It 

■there  the  necessary  ingredients  of  the  soil  in  which 

tj^Wly  gjrew,  and  to  successfully  cultivate  it  the 

wito  pUoait  in  a  position,  by  means  of  manure,  to 

Jlwtt  Tsa  originally  found,  and  he  did  tliis  by  adding 

■"•that  upon  which  the  plant  would  grow  naturally 

Mj.  The  cnltivatiou  and  the  raising  of  the  hop 

^■9  vas  therefore  an  artificial  and  not  a  natural 

\V^  ^>  Troutbeck  talked  ol    drainage    being 

Wit  he  asked,  was  that?    It  was  merely  making 

^ythe  plant  simHir  in  that  respect  to  the  one  in 

i5!i***  *^  *  "^  *^^  ^  **  ^^y  proved  that  the 

IJhyail  created  aU  thinm  had  provided  that  men 

^**  htatts  and  birds,  and  eadi  part  of  the  vegetable 

^•jjiba pfaioed  in  the  position  test  suited  to  them  ; 

•  ■•»  ■ach  better  tlmn  we  could  ever  hope  to  do 

•*Jia  which  the  hop  should  be  placed.    He 

jWswd  that  the  Almighty  never  intended  hops 

*^  in  the  Weald  of  Kint  ( Oh,  oh) ;  therefore 

^'the  requisite  soil  for  them  to  grow  upon. 

JJJP^  practice  and  experience,  did  manage  to 

fcwL?*^  God  in  Hia  great  Providence  never 

'l5'*J~Jr^*  remarks  certainly    contained  a 

^^^pfoantion,  and  they  deserved  a  great  deal  of 

??P*y  mnch  in  that  paper  which  was  valUuUe 

Be  had  therefore  much  pleasure  in 


proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Trontbeck  for  the  able  way 
in  which  he  had  brought  the  subject  before  them. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  MAsaHAix. 

Mr.  Kemp  said  that  the  paper,  whicli  was  a  most  able  one, 
must  enforce  upon  tliem  all  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry  in  order  to  carry  out  their  operations  snocessnUly. 
With  regard  to  tlic  remark  that  the  Atmighty  never  intended 
hops  to  grow  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  he  maintained  that  thia 
was  a  mistake,  for  if  it  were  so,  Qod  never  would  have  allowed 
them  to  be  grown  there.  If  there  were  any  deficiency  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  either  in  the  matteiv  required  £Dr  man  or 
ueast,  it  was  made  np  in  some  other  way,  or  man  by  the 
exercise  of  his  intellect  was  allowed  to  add  to  the  sou  the 
constituents  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  any  speeial  phint. 
He  thought  a  speeial  vote  of  tlianks  should  he  tendered  to  Mr. 
TroutbecK,  for  they  paid  the  compliment  always  to  apnK 
fessional  lecturer ;  and  when  a  gentleman  of  practical  experience 
came  forward  and  expended  valuable  time  to  give  tnem  in> 
formation,'  he  thought  it  ought  to  he  moat  amply  acknowledged. 

The  President  (Mr.  Whittaker)  said  he  did  not  agree  with 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Punnett  as  to  the  growth  of  hops  in  the 
Weald,  for  it  was  a  fact  that  where  they  grew  here  nine  or  ten 
cwt.  to  the  acre,  they  grew  fifteen  cwt,  down  tiiere. 

The  ViCE-pRRaiDENT  (Mr.  UodsoU)  said  there  was  one 
matter  which  had  not  been  referred  to  by  Mr.  Troutbeck — the 
introduction  on  old  hop  grounds  of  the  male  plant.  It  was 
a  very  peculiar  thing,  but  it  was  found  that  upon  old  planted 
grounds,  grounds  which  had  existed  for  160  or  StX)  years,  tha 
prodnce  to  some  extent  failed  ;  but  noon  the  introduction  of  the 
male  plant  to  the  extent  of  one  to  aoout  144  of  the  female,  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  years  the  ground  was  brought  back 
to  its  former  fertility.  Mr.  Rutley,  who  had  obtained  «  prize 
for  an  essay  upon  nop  cultivation,  had  proved  this  upcm  hia 
own  holding.  He  stated  in  his  essay  that  tie  took  a  farm  upon 
which  there  was  an  old  Golding  ground  that  was  said  to  b« 
worn  out,  and  that  he  introduced  the  male  plant  to  the  extent 
of  one  to  twelve  square  which  was  144.  The  first  year  the 
pollen  of  the  male  plant  was  circulated  to  a  certam  distance 
only ;  the  next  year  it  extended  still  fUrther,  and  iu  tliree  or 
four  years  the  crop  was  entirely  renewed,  and  what  was  before 
an  insignificant  and  small  crop  became  in  the  course  of  six 
years  as  large  and  as  good  a  crop  as  had  ever  been  grown  before. 
Having  read  this  essay  he  (Mr.  Hodson)  had  been  indnoad  to 
try  the  experiment,  lie  held  an  old  Golden  ground  which  Iwd 
been  phinted  some  200  years,  and  iinee  1859  that  ground  had 
neither  produced  in  Quantity  or  quality  what  he  had  every 
reason  to  expect  from  it ;  and  he^erefore,  last  year,  introduced 
300  male  plants  into  the  ground  at  diatances  very  mnch 
assimilating  to  that  given  in  the  ewiy.  It  remained  to  be 
seen  what  would  be  the  mult,  but  he  bad  very  mat  faith  in 
the  introduction.  With  regard  to  hop  bines,  he  had  never 
thought  it  an  economical  pmn  to  bum  them  as  some  did.  He 
had  never  done  so  but  once,  and  he  had  resolved  never  to  do  it 
again.  He  had  always  either  dug  them  in  green  or  earned 
them  into  the  yard,  and  after  stacking  them  twelve  months  had 
returned  them  into  the  soil  as  manure.  He  believed  with  Mr. 
Troutbeck  that  they  were  a  most  valuable  ingredient  in  making 
mannre,  and  that  in  using  them  they  returned  to  the  soil  the 
constituents  which  the  phint  itself  had  extracted. 

The  Pkesident  said  Mr.  Hodsoll  had  remarked  that  he 
sometimes  dug  the  bines  in  green,  and  soBBetimes  pt^  them 
into  the  yard  after  a  year :  which  pUm  seemed  to  answer  ^e 
best? 

Mr.  HoDsoLi  said  he  waa  not  able  to  say  this,  as  it  waa  only 
last  year  that  he  dug  them  in  green  ^for  the  ftrit  time.  He 
had  experimented  on  about  thirty  acres,  and  the  reaalt 
remained  to  be  proved. 

Mr.  Bjuarxo  said  he  wished  to  say  one  word  upon  Mr. 
Hodsoirs  remarks.  That  gentleman  had  stated  tliat  Mr. 
Rntley  had  experimented  on  an  old  hop  ground  which  was  said 
to  be  worn  out,  but  he  did  not  say  how  long  he  hAd  had  the 
ground  in  his  cultivation  before  the  advantageous  results  were 
shown.  Mr.  Rutley  had  concluded  that  the  introduotion  of 
the  male  plant  had  produced  the  alteration,  when  in  all  pro 
bability  it  arose  from  his  improved  cultivation*  It  waa  very 
possible  that  he  had  come  to  wrong  conclusions.  It  waa 
supposed  by  physiologists  that  tlip  female  plant  of  the  hop  had 
matter  wrtnin  itself  snflicient  for  fecundation  without  having 
contact  with  the  male  plant ;  and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  it 
ghpuld  prove  so,  for  it  was  well  known  that   there  were 
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similar  instanoes  in  animal  life.  The  aphis — the  hop  pbmter's 
plague — ^was'  known  to  produce  young  for  ten  wicoesnve 
generations  without  having  connection  with  t-h«  male  limng. 
There  was  one  ftirther  remark.  The  lectnrer  had  referred  to 
the  geological  formations,  and  the  great  importiincc  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  soil  and  its 
mechanical  condition.  In  his  (Mr.  Barling's)  ouinion,  the 
latter  subject  had  not  been  dwelt  upon  enough.  Tne  clay  was 
a  stiff  tenacious  soil,  while  the  sand  possessed  ndlUonB  of 
pores.  In  the  latter  case  oxygen  could  act  freely  m  assisting 
and  rendering  soluble  the  manures  applied,  while  in  the 
former  soil  the  same  manures  mi^ht  without  nropcr  tillage 
remain  inert  and  useless,  owing  entirely  to  the  close  character 
of  the  soU,  and  not  at  all  to  its  chemical  composition.  In  con- 
sidering the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  tliey  sought  to 
obtain  two  things  by  tillage — moisture  and  temperature ;  and, 
therefore,  they  used  the  nidget,  which,  while  it  cut  away  the 
Meeds,  produced  the  right  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil. 
It  made  the  ground  mellow,  or  what  they  termed  "  hover." 
Heat  was  a  matter  uecessjiry  to  hops,  and  he  (Mr.  Barling)  had 
for  some  time  had  a  longing  to  go  a  step  further.  He  thought 
not  only  should  the  ground  he  cultivated  in  this  manner,  but 
that  some  system  of  tillage  should  be  introduced  b^  which  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  should  be  able  to  reach,  not  only  just  beneath 
the  surface,  but  fairly  into  the  soU.  Th^  object  of  such  tillage 
was,  that  instead  of  the  soil  remaining  hard  and  close,  it  should 
be  rendered  friable,  so  that  the  manures — those  tilings  for 
which  they  had  paid  money  out  of  their  pockets — should,  in 
unison  with  a  chemical  element  in  the  air  (the  oxygen)  be 
converted  into  the  food  of  plants.  With  regard  to  the  matter 
of  the  hop-bine  being  put  mto  the  groimd  green,  or  converted 
into  manure  by  means  of  the  farmyard,  if  used  green  it  would 
have  to  remain  long  enough'  in  the  ground  to  became  soluble 
before  it  could  be  used  by  the  plant.  The  valuable  part  of  the 
bine  as  manure  was  evidently  tne  leaf  and  ita  footstalk,  whicli, 
if  put  into  water,  even  when  it  was  brown  and  dry,  would  be 
found  to  bo  a  rich  gelatinous  substance.  The  study  of  the 
geology  of  this  district  waa  peculiarly  interesting,  tne  chief 
Btrato  oonaiatlng  of  chalk,  nnming  firom  Booheater  towards 
I^nbam  and  Uhacring  on  one  aide,  and  fh>m  Hoohester  to 
Wrotham  on  the  other,  a  bed  of  gault  clay  cropping  out  under 
the  chalk  Mils,  and  tho  ragstone  rising  from  under  this  clay 
and  occupying  the  centre  of  tho  district,  and  terminating  at 
the  Sutton,  Linton,  Hunton,  Peckham,  and  IghthamKulB, 
where  the  Wealdon  clays  and  annds  are  at  their  base.  It  is 
in  (his  ragstone  diatriot,  rich  in  phoaphorio  matter,  Ihat  tho 
Golding  hop  is  so  largely  cultivated,  and  where,  taking  the 
average  of  seasons,  it  succeeds  the  best.  Mr.  Troutbeck  in- 
Iterrea  that  the  presence  of  lime  was  necessary  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hops.  But  lime  has  a  strong  attraction  fbr  a  substance 
which  we  called  carbonio  acid,  and  which  composed  nine 

Earts  in  twenty  of  its  weight.  No  donbt  there  was  considera- 
le  truth  in  the  assertion  that  phosphorio  acid  is  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  hop.  For  in  America  thoso  who  cultivated 
hops  do  80  on  the  strata  which  yields  phosphoric  acid.    Tho 

Iiresence  of  this  is  duo  to  the  same  cause  aa  that  of  the  copro- 
itea  which  the  fttfmer  buys  in  tho  market— (he  foBsilisea  re- 
mains offish,  and  even  their  nndigeeted  food,  whioh,  thon- 
sands  of  years  before,  they  bad  gobbled  np  in  the  sea. 

Mr.  HonsoiL  said  he  wished  to  make  one  remark  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Barling.  He  had  suggested  that  the  improvement  in  Mr* 
Rutloy's  hop  ground  was  due  to  superior  cultivation,  and  that 
Mr.  Rutley  had  improved  upon  the  bad  flarming  of  a  former 
tenant.  That  was  not  the  cnso  with  him  (Blr.  HodaoU).  fbr  if 
there  was  anything  wrong  npon  his  part  it  was  that  or  over- 
manuring.  But  Mr.  Rntley's  evidence  upon  the  point  was 
almost  conckiaive,  f!ar  he  stated  that  the  first  year  after  intaro- 
ducing  the  male  hop  plant  an  area  around  this  plant  became 
productive ;  the  next  vear  this  area  became  greater,  until  in 
three  or  four  years  the  produce  had  increased  immensely  in 
weight  and  quality.  It  took  about  three  years  fbr  the  male 
plant  to  attam  its  proper  growth  and  strengfth  so  as  to  be  able 
to  impregnate  with  its  nollen  tho  hops  surrounding  it,  but  as 
soon  as  it  did  rain  its  ftll  vigour  the  whole  ground  received 
benefit— therezore  ho  (Mr*  Hodsoll)  thought  the  male  plant 
necessary. 

The  PsBSinxirr  said  he  remembered  very  well  that  old  Mr. 
Ellis— who  was  a  capital  grower  of  hops— always  loft  a  certain 
nnmber  of  male  plants ;  he  thought  it  was  ono  to  a  hundredT 

Mr.  Babuko  said  when  a  hop  had  grown  a  hundred  years 
his  finn  conviction  was  that  it  hod  grown  long  enough.  The 
interior  and  heart  of  the  root  became  absolutely  rotten  and 
worthies,  and  the  only  source  of  nourishment  the  plant  re- 
oeived  was  from  tho  worn  out  old  bark  which  surrounded  the 
crovTn  of  the  root.  Ho  advised  them  to  grub  their  old  hops 
np  as  soon  as  they  could.  A  favourable  season  acted  to  the 
Old  bop  like  warmth  to  an  ol4  man,  ^d  then  th^ise  grovm^s 


gron 
lose 


might  bear,  but  should  aa  nofliTOiirabto  MJum  eems  tibi  old 
grounds  were  the  most  liable  to  be  attaeked  with  bh^cud 
ly.  He  bebeved  that  ailer  a  time  life  wonld  oeaM  ft«n  sgs 
in  the  hopi  as  certain  as  it  would  cease  in  him. 

The  Chaibmak  inquired  how  it  vras  then  that  it  had  not 
ceased  in  the  old  Vine  hills,  and  in  Mr.  Bucklaud's  grounds  f 

Mr.  HonsoLi.  said,  foUowing  out  Mr.  BarUna»8  Idea,  he  hsd 
suggested  to  Mr.  Peel  the  advisability  of  grubbing  up  the  old 

tnnds.  Hia  reply  waa,  **Gk)d  forbid  that  I  should  ever  lirs 

jee  it."    (A  Itember^"  He's  an  old  man.") 

Mr.  BABLore  said  they  had  only  one  ol^ect  in  view— the 
arriving  at  the  truth  as  near  as  they  oould.  He  had  taken  the 
opinion  of  many  well-known  growers,  who  were  of  opinion 
that  in  eightoen  or  twen^  years  the  frnit  of  the  hopwsaa& 
^e  aa  it  would  be  if  the  plant  vrere  a  hundred  yean  old, 
without  the  risk  attending  the  old  plant. 

Mr.  Honsou.  said  it  certainly  was  a  tbei  that  ainoe  1859  he 
had  had  no  awp  worth  having  worn  his  old  ground,  and  he 
wanted  to  know  the  cause  of  it.  He  had  appUed  plenty  of 
manure.  Mr.  Peel  told  him  to  have  patience,  and  the  hops 
would  come  round  again.  The  emav  by  Mr.  Rutlev,  whiA 
he  had  menUoned,  waa  in  tho  elub  libvary«  and  oookl  beU 
frovn  tho  aecretery* 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mabshall  said,  as  flar  aa  his  experience  wen, 
the  old  grounds  produced  a  superior  hop  to  the  younger  ones. 
Every  planter  wno  had  cultivated  them  was  aware  thst  the 
quality  was  very  superior,  but  the  yi^d  waa  not  greftt  a 
quantity.  There  were  grounds  200  years  old,  which  grew 
hops  of  the  very  best  quality  possible.  He  therefere  thought 
they  should  not  condemn  the  old  grounds  While  this  was  ihe 
case. 

Mr.  BaiDOLAirn,  jun.,  said  it  was  a  weU-kno^  flict,  how- 
ever, that  a  ground  three  years  old  would  produce  a  mm 
lai^er  quantity  of  hops  than  aground  BOO  yei^ eldt  and ff 
this  waa  the  case,  did  aoj  one  believe  that  tbeoldgnxinl 
oould  stand  the  vicissitudea  of  seasons  that  the  young  gTooDd 
oould  ?  With  the  difClBrence  in  price,  if  the  new  groraMl  gww 
16  cwt.  to  the  acre,  and  tho  old  ground  but  8,  which,  haaskw. 
waa  the  moat  advantageous  r  . 

Mr.  Bucxijurb.  sen.,  said  the  produce  of  his  old  Ben  gronua 
was  so  well  known  in  the  Borough,  that  »  ftustor  told  him  at 
his  OKlending  hia  ground  a%htiy,  that  he  had  detected  th» 
diffbrence,  and  that  he  oould  put  his  finger  on  every  hgp  pnK 
duced  from  the  old  Bell  ground*  This  proved  the  differen» 
in  the  quality  between  old  and  new  grounds. 

The  OnAiBMJLir  said  he  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  BucBajJ 
whether  as  many  hom  were  grown  on  the  old  Vine hUlsaw 
on  hia  old  Bell  grounoJs  as  on  other  grounds  P 

Mr.  BucKtAvn  said  quite  aa  many* 

The  Ohaibmav  said  that  then  was  eonolnaive.  One  (pm 
was  worth  £4  per  cwt.,  and  the  other  ^  .  . 

Mr.  BBAttn  inquired  whether  Mr.  Buckland  provided  tlw 
male  hop  to  make  the  fomale  more  proUflo  f 

Mr.  BucKikMo  said  he  did  not.  AU  the.male  plaa^bA 
fbnnd  he  grubbed  mi. 

Mr.  BAJUuura  said  he  contended  that  there  was  apenodoti 
life  even  to  the  hop,  and  that  they  would  find  in  time  th&t  \\ 
waa  impolitio  to  rely  on  very  old  plants. 

Mr>  Hatibb  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  ww  i 
planter  in  England  who  had  a  hill  200  years  old.  *"»««*' 
a  story,  thoy  would  remember,  of  an  old  woman*  and  a  sxl 
which  had  nad  ever  so  many  new  blades  and  eVer  so  raai 
new  handles.  That  he  believed  to  be  the  oase  with  the  a 
(folding  grounds*  The  owners  were  oon^antljr  fetching  o 
the  dead  hops  and  putting  in  new  ones.  He  queetionea  wa» 
ther  on  Mr.  Bucklaud's  famous  grounds  ho  had  any  bops  9 
years  old. 

Mr.  BuoKLAiTD  said  he  had  not  renewed  sinea  18S1 

The  CiUiBlcAv  said  he  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Barliiigooe  qnej 
tlon  with  revard  to  the  decay  of  vegetable  lift.  Some  *)  g 
40  years  ago  he  had  some  apple-treea  which  had  been  grRua 
with  a  good  kind  of  apple,  and  one  jrear  th^  all  eeteed  hm 
ing  and  did  not  bear  alter.  His  neighbonra  toldhimthe  roM 
had  sot  down  to  a  soil  that  did  not  suit  thran.  However,  hi 
had  them  grafted  with  another  sort,  which  took  well,  anci  ihi 
trees  recovered  thebr  fruitftdncss.  They  were  then  gram 
with  another  sort— the  Goff— and  they  wore  now  bearing  well 
What  in  Mr.  Barling'a  opinion  was  the  cause  of  this  f 

Mr.  BABLnro  said  no  doubt  the  trees  ceased  bearing  tKtt 
the  death  of  the  parent  tree.  It  was  a  wen-known,  bat  \ 
curious  &ct,  that  a  seedling  apple-tree  may  fnmisb  grafts  u 
other  trees,  and  firom  these  other  grafts  mi^  be  tak»i,a« 
they  may  be  removed  fipom  the  parent  tree  hundraos  or  tM» 
sands  or  milos,  but  as  soon  aa  the  parent  seedling  tree  died 
the  other  trees  grafted  from  it  or  its  descendant  grafts  wou« 
f]ftil,  showing  that  the  prinoifde  of  lifo  was  not  in  the  root,  m 
in  the  piece  of  bark  and  flesh  of  the  tree  taken  for  the  pai^nA 
of  gramng.  There  was  no  doubt  there  would  come  a  timi 
when  even  the  well-known  Qofi"  apple  would  die  out,  as  tni 
old  tree  was  alive  somewhere  still, 

Mr.  Tbootbbck  then  briefly  repUedtothevoteofthaDks 
He  said  that  he  only  trusted  that  any  deficiencies  he  m 

vhoynx  would  b^  fvrgirw,  »?r  tU«y  wouw  rw«a»w  ww  m 
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fp0rtaniti6B  for  gaining  information  on  the  aubjoot  during 
900  yam  were  mall  oompared  with  the  forty  yeara'  expo* 
rsfice  of  Ht.  "BooHand,  and  the  lengthened  experience  of 
giber  aterabOTs  of  the  club.  Hiaol^eot  had  been  to  promote 
dbcDcaao,  and  in  that  he  had  succeeded,  wfl  had  been  n)uch 
aasntud  isk  irhat  he  h«d  he«rd* 


Mr,  KiKF  then  siursrested  that  the  diflenadon  shonld  be  ad- 
journed, and  that  Wr,  Barling  ahoahl  be  reqneeted  to  open  it. 

The  PsuiDBn  said  thia  was  a  uiieatio&  for  the  committee, 
bnt  he  waa  sore  that  Mr.  Barling,  If  he  oonld  afford  informa* 
tion  to  the  club,  was  always  moat  ansioua  to  do  ao. 

TlW  propoedin^  thO^  tenftiiwt^tU 


SPANISH    AGRIOUIiTUBB. 


Bttent  offieial  deiaOs  plaea  m  ia  poesestion  of  fome 
niiahle  slatifllies  reapeeting  Sponiah  agrieultare,  whick 
iffein  to  be  pro^eroiis  in  mo«t  districta,  and  especially 
i&ioiUniia.    The  direct  tax  levied  on  real  property,  ou 
tsnnltvnl  produce,  and  on  cattle   haa   doubled   thoe 
togtb  last  twenty  years ;  while  it  has  nearly  doubled 
lkngh0at  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  in  the  Madrid  lista 
«Mk  M  foUowa  t    In  1846  to  1848  it  amounted  to 
m^pOO,  in  1864  to  1800  to  £4,800,000.    P&ssiog 
wrli^nctioQ  of  wine,  the  exporta  of  which  to  £ng- 
ta^Mito  have  been  less  in  1865  owing  to  the  exeea- 
■RifKenta  of  the  pretious  jear,  we  ma/  incidentally 
iUi  Spanish  grain  and  catUe. 
lb  Spanish  Ooremment,  a  few  montha  ago,  proposed 
^kurtes  to  admit  aU  kinds  of  foreign  eom  on  pay- 
M«f  a  moderate  doty.    Hitherto  the  importation  of 
m  m  prohibited  except  when  the  price  of  wheat  should 
•^13  10s,  per  quarter;  and  the  result  has  been  that 
■■til often  a  difference  in  price  between  the  oentral 
nn-gnvitig  diatrieta  and  the  northern  seaboard  of  Arom 
•^  to  40s.   per    quarter.    The  dutiea  proposed  were, 
*^  Us.  6d,  per  quarter,  maixe  10s.,  barlqr  6s.  6d., 
VK  oata  2s.  6d.,  and  flour  Ss.  lOd.  per  owt. ;  but  the 
^^poiition  at  present  meets  with  considerable  opposition. 
»»  bOawing  extfeme  range  of  prices  shows  how  neoes- 
ar^  it  if  to  admit  grain  from  abroad.    The  British  consul 
P^  thfc  rates,  in  March  last,  at   Ws.  per  quarter  tor 
■^  at   Sepnlved,  in    the  province  of  Segovia,   Old 
Cutile,  and  80s.  per  quarter  at  the  seaport  of  Previa 
^^ftiviss) ;  showing  a  difference  of  56s,  per  quarter  be- 
t^  the  maximum  and  minimum.    Again,  in  the  inland 
F^^^ises  of  Borgoa,  Segovia,  Soria  and  Saragoasa,  the 
*9^a  price  was  below  80s.  per  qr.,  whilst  in  those  of 
iHctntc,  Bareebna,  Cadte,  Malaga  and  Pontuadra,  all  of 
1  *^lt  bordsr  on  the  sea,  the  price  exceeds  lOs.  per  quarter, 
w  BBniniiBi  priee  of  bariey  waa  4jita.  per  quarter  in  the 
«ritiinc  province  of  Oviedo  (Asturias),  and  the  mlufanum 
1"  9d.  per  quarter  in  the  inland  province  of  Saragossa. 
As  to  the  cattle-pbigne,  there  bcfag  no  importation  to 
jax  of  from  other  countries  of  sheep  or  cattle,  it  is  pro- 
l^«  Ibt  Spain  will  escape.    A  clever  article  appeared 
[■oy  ia  a  SCTrille  paper  on  the  origin  of  the  rinderpest, 
i«^  effects.    It  attributed  the  original  disease  in  the 
*Joan  9tcppes  to  starvation  and  poisonous  Inoculation 
*y  lliei  from  the  putrid  bodies  of  the  dead  (starved)  cattle— 
oOmnsny  to  the  filthy  state  in  which  cattle  are  kept 
*J™»  to  staD-ffeedlng  and  over-worlting,  and  to    per- 
^Kung  the  calths  to  feed  on  decayed  refuse  of  vegetables— 
*«^d  to  over-care  and  over- feeding,  producing  a 
«w  SI  body  which  predisposes  to  infection  of  every 
^ttd  to  the  rich  food  of  English  pastures  reeking 
^aumal  manure.    These  worthy  Spaniards  may  be 
*w«en  in  this,  and  may  set  too  much  value  on  simple 
•a^'miilatfd  pasture  and  tood  for  cattle ;  but  pertiaps  they 
ffl«y  be  right  up  to  a  certain  point.    Were  the  rinderpest 
i^rcach  Spain,  it  Would  probsJjly  sweep  away  the  most  of 
^^'^    'HHsre  would  be  a  great  deal  of  talking;  and 
^^J™.  ««h  with  its  own  views,  would  make  strin- 
^Wftiud  tejnlafions^  ?»»?  ^f  them  ^'ndicious  j  but 


th^  peaaauts  would  not  obey  them,  and  there  would  be  no 
system  in  carrying  them  out. 

The  system  of  cattle-rearing  in  Spain  is  conducted  on 
two  plans — one  in  which  the  cattle  are  left  out  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  other  in  which  they  are  housed  half 
the  year.  The  large  herds  of  cows  m  the  south  of  Spaui 
dastiued  for  breeding  are  kept  on  the  first  plan :  they  are 
never  sheltered,  live  continually  ou  the  pasture«grounds,  ■ 
and  no  food  is  ever  provided  for  them.  If  there  be 
enough  for  them  to  graze  on,  they  live ;  if  not,  they  die. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  open-air  system  is  followed  in 
the  Castiles,  La  Manches,  Arragon,  and  Navarre ;  whilst 
in  the  Asturias,  Gallicia,  and  part  of  Catalonia,  where  land 
aod  landed  property  are  much  divided  and  subdivided, 
and  where  the  climate  is  sometimes  vei^  cold,  this  system 
would  not  do  at  all,  and  ia  not  practised.  Most  of  the 
cattle  in  Spain  are,  however,  born  under  the  wUder 
system  of  perpetual  open-air  pasturage.  The  second  sys- 
tem is  brought  to  most  perfection  in  the  provinees  of 
Gallicia  and  the  Asturias,  where  they  are  housed,  grooiped, 
and  even  clothed  in  winter.  Experiments  made  occa- 
sionally to  eross  the  Spanish  breed  of  cattle  with  the 
Buri^am  have  not  hitherto  been  successful. 

In  September  last,  when  the  dread  of  oatUe  disease 
called  the  attention  of  the  Oovemment  to  the  subject,  a 
careful  census  of  the  live  stock  throughout  Spain  waa 
made,  and  the  following  is  a  comparative  return  for  two 
periods  1 

1858.  1865. 

Horsee    868,048  072,560 

Mules 416,978  1,001,878 

Asses  491,690  1,200,814 

Cattle 1,880,^61  8,904,598 

Sheep  18,794,969        82,064,967 

Goats  2,783,066  4,429,576 

Pigs    1,018,388  4,264,817 

There  were  also,  in  1865,  3,104  camels  unenumerated. 
Whether  there  was  more  care  shown  in  taking  the  last 
census  by  the  Ministiy  of  Finance  wc  know  not,  but  the 
increase  m  seven  years  ia  very  large — equine,  bovine,  and 
ovinoi  not  omitting  piga. 

The  cattle  epidemics,  which  have  ranged  aone  time  from 
1709  till  now,  have  all  assumed  quite  a  different  character, 
and  the  large  kinds  of  these  animals  in  Spain  have  never 
been  attacked  In  its  present  rinderpest  form.  There  is 
comparatively  little  beef  eaten  throughout  the  eountry,  and 
more  is  produced  than  ii  consumed.  The  exportation, 
especially  from  the  north  and  GalUoia,  is  oonsiderable.  The 
Gallician  and  Asturiaa  cattle  find  their  way  to  Franee  and 
to  England,  but  none  go  thence  to  Spain.  Had  bnt  one 
ox  been  imported  in^  Spain,  and  come  Into  contact  with 
the  cattle  of  the  country,  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  epi- 
demic would  have  spread ;  just  as  happened  at  Puiaa,  in 
Italy,  in  1711,  f^m  a  diseased  ox,  coming  from  Dal- 
motia,  being  introduced  into  the  stalls  of  Count  Borromeo, 
and  others,  causing  the  painfol  murrain  whieh  at  that 
time  almost  ruined  the  pwtoral  wealth  of  the  north  pf 

Wh  ■ 
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It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society  to 
lay  that  the  conduct  of  the  show  has  materially  improved, 
for  the  meeting  on  Friday,  July  6,  was  fiir  away  the  beat- 
planned  of  any  erer  yet  held ;  thus  very  satiafiactorily  de- 
monstrating that  neither  actnal  experience  nor  outside  sog- 
gestion  had  been  thrown  away  upon  the  executive.  There 
were,  indeed,  so  many  good  features  developed,  so  much 
to  see  in  so  many  diffiarent  ways,  that,  as  it  strikes  ns, 
almost  the  only  mistake  was  in  not  extending  the  exhibi- 
tion to  over  two  days,  instead  of  bringing  tlm  business  to 
a  close  after  only  a  few  hours*  opportunity  of  inspection. 
'  As  we  left  the  ground  a  little  before  three  the  people  were 
still  pouring  in,  whereas  the  horses  also  left  their  places  at 
three  o'dock  precisely,  and  great  no  doubt  as  were  the 
attractions  of  the  machinery,  the  flowers,  the  poultry,  and 
so  forth,  the  play  was  still  played  out  to  the  halt-price 
visitors  with  the  leading  character  omitted.  There  is  the 
more  reason  for  prolonging  the  proceedings,  from  the 
stock  being  all  now  under  cover  in  capital  roomy  stand- 
ings, and  so  effiectively  correcting  the  confusion  we  had 
to  complain  of  last  year  at  Ipswich.  To  be  sure,  Thurs- 
day was  a  kind  of  opening  day  with  some  steam  plough- 
ing  to  be  seen  near  the  town,  and  a  horticultural  disfday 
in  the  old  Abbey  grounds  during  the  afternoon;  bnt 
the  multitudes  would  not  eome  specially  upon  such  con- 
siderations, whereas,  we  believe,  another  day  for  every- 
thing would  be  found  to  pay  famously.  So  numerically 
strong  at  any  rate  were  some  of  the  horse  claases,^  that  the 
judges  had  not  finished  their  labours  until  between 
twdve  and  one,  and  the  subsequent  parade  was  con- 
sequently much  curtailed,  or,  necessarily  hurried  over, 
in  order  to  save  time  when  time  was  so  precious. 
Although  there  were  many  very  good  animals  exhibited 
in  the  classes  the  agri^tnral  horses  must  be  con- 
sidered on  the  whole  as  a  fslling-off  compared  with 
many  former  years ;  and  it  is  evident  that  however  de- 
sirous the  residents  in  West  Sufl^k  may  be  to  have  the 
show  held  in  their  capital,  they  cannot  manage  to  com- 
pete successfolly  with  their  eastern  brethren  in  the  cart- 
horse department.  But  four  stallions  were  shown  in  the 
first  class ;  and,  as  events  turned  out,  the  owners  of  three 
of  these  must  have  wished  they  had  been  left  at  home, 
for,  sad  to  relate,  the  hitherto  victorious  Harwich  Em- 
peror could  not  pass  the  veterrnHry  inspector;  neither 
could  May  Duke  and  another  horse,  whose  name  we 
could  not  learn.  This  left  Mr.  Boby's  Conqueror  master 
of  the  field  and  the  winner  of  the  prize.  Mr.  Rist,  we 
hear,  is  mueh  dissatisfied,  and  intends  to  move  for  a  new 
trial  at  Epping,  before  another  veterinary  inspector.  Mr. 
Badham  entered,  but  did  not  send,  his  tiiree-year-old  colt 
by  Royal  George,  and  there  being  no  other  entry  the  three 
{Nrizes  oifored  bipse  to  the  Society.  The  two-year-old  colts 
made  a  good  show  as  they  entered  the  ring,  the  eight  com- 
petitors being,  however,  very  soon  reduced  to  four.  For  a 
(en  minutes  there  appeared  to  be  a  doubt  on  the  part  of 
the  judges  whether  Mr.  Crisp's  Conqueror,  by  his  Con- 
queror— ^what  a  pity  it  is  there  should  not  be  a  register 
or  stud-book  for  the  Suffolk  stallions !  or,  if  the  Suffolk 
men  cannot  get  away  firom  their  "  Captains,"  **  Britons," 
**  Boxers,'*  and  "  Conquerors,'*  they  should  have  a  dis- 
tinguishing number,  as  "  Conqueror  Ist,**  "  Conqueror 
i^,"  and  so  on — ^the  doubt  we  say  as  to  whether  Crisp's 
Conqueror  or  Mr.  Wilson's  colt  without  a  name,  was  to  be 


the  winner.  They  both  had  capital  action,  good  colour,  tb 
latter  the  better,  and  good  size ;  the  power  of  Mr.  Crisp't 
colt,  however,  gained  nim  the  prize,  and  sddom  his  it  been 
our  lot  to  see  a  better  animal  at  ^e  age.  His  shoQlden, 
girth,  and  back  are  something  wonderful  to  look  it; 
but  Ms  fore-legs  might  be  better,  and  we  thought  his  back 
ribs  were  a  trifle  short ;  though  he  is  nevertheless  a  to; 
8i:q»erior  animal.  Mr.  Wilson's  colt  has  beantifol  fa- 
lity,  is  very  active,  bnt  his  joints  and  legs  are  too  sal 
for  his  carcase,  and  he  has  not  the  muscle  of  the  other  dL 
Mr.  Sh^pard  takes  first  prize  with  a  very  smart  jetrini 
entire  colt,  and  Mr.  Easterson  is  second  with  a  thid 
strong  but  rather  under-sized  colt,  in  a  class  of  only  fov 
competitors.  The  mares  with  foal  at  foot  were  few  ii 
number,  and  although  there  were  one  or  two  Rojral  S** 
ciety  winners  amongst  them,  the  dass  was  not  lo  ti^ 
rroresented  as  we  have  often  seen  in  bygone  years,  ft 
Edward  Kerrison's  Lady  Jane  had  no  difficulty  insb^i^ 
off  the  lot,  but  she  did  not  look  up  to  the  mark ;  wbS 
Mr.  Packard's  second  prize  is  a  useful  mare,  but  lariM 
show  animal ;  and  Mr.  Ward's  mare  has  worn  stale, 
her  loin  is  very  bad.  The  cart  foals  were  a  bad 
and  Sir  Edward  has  a  right  to  expect  a  better 
from  his  mares ;  for  the  sire  hitherto  used  is  c 
not  suited  to  them.  Mr.  Freuer's  colt  foal  was  .  _ 
by  the  judges,  but  he  had  a  malformed  foot,  which  seatfi 
his  fkte ;  tiie  prize,  therefore,  went  to  Mr.  Gates,  «Hj 
if  proud  of  hk  foal,  must,  we  think,  be  ashamed  of  ft 
dsaa.  Captain  Barlow  gets  a  commendation  for  a  ni 
fool  by  Canterbury  Pilgrim,  but  it  was  too  yomi^  tfj 
had  suffered  too  much  by  its  journey  to-  stand  a  cbaeev 
winning.  The  gast  mares  formed  one  of  the  best  te^ 
Mr.  Wdton's  wonderful  old  mare  "  Moggy"  looking t^ 
fresh  as  ever,  and  winning  easily,  Mr.  Warid's  (ma-jm 
old  being  a  not  imworthy  second,  with  Mr.  Frcner's  d 
the  Marquis  of  Bristol's  mares  each  highly  commendi 
The  Three-year-old  fillies,  generally  a  very  strong  ein 
were  here  badly  represented ;  but  the  two-year-old  fiffi 
were  much  better ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Wrinch's  is  a  yj 
snperior  animal;  as  her  size,  colour,  shoulders,  gin 
and  activity  show  that  Raglan,  an  old  favourite  of  oid 
has  at  last  got  decidedly  to  be  a  nonpardL  M 
Wolton  has  a  good  second  to  her,  Mr.  Frost  and  H 
Wolton  receiving  commendations.  Mr.  Cross  shows 
very  handsome  yearling  filly  by  Hajrwich  Emperor,  1 
which  Mr.  Wolton  is  again  second.  Mr.  Kersey  Co^ 
takes  the  prize  for  the  best  gelding,  the  Duke  of  Gnm 
being  commended  for  two  very  usml  horses.  Mr.  Cri4 
two-year-old  colt  wins  Sir  Edward  Kerrison's  Cup  v» 
£20,  open  to  all  England,  for  the  best  cart  stalliofl 
whilst  Sir  Edward  wins  that  given  by  the  town  of  Bi^ 
for  the  best  pair  of  mares,  as  well  as  a  similar  one,  si 
given  by  Bury,  for  the  best  team  of  four  mares  or  gddinj 
If  there  were  not  so  many  of  the  fomous  Suffolks  sent 
heretofore,  it  struck  us  there  were  more  "  nags"  than  evfl 
the  competition  in  some  cases  almost  overflowing  theriij 
although  the  quality  was  not  so  remarkable,  lu  twtH 
three  classes,  in  fact,  the  prizes  were  withheld  for  wtf 
of  merit,  and  not  a  single  commendation  was  »d^^ 
the  riding-horse  judges  to  the  premiums  they  swarddB 
Speaking  by  the  book,  their  branch  of  the  bnsines  wo^ 
menced  with  the  thorough-bred  stallions  for  hunting  pui^^ 
poses,  where  Mr,  Dobito*?  Dutchman  and  Csptain  Bw- 
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Ws  Aee  of  Qnbs  met  to  fight  their  battle  o'er  again, 
tk  Datefaman  having  hut  year  at  Ipswich  been  phieed 
H  when  we  thus  wrote  of  the  decision  :  "  The  Dutch- 
B3D,  to  whom  the  judges  eventually  awarded  the  first 
pritt,  ii  a  soor-head^,  coarse-looking,  light-middled, 
noUing-goiiig  son  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  yet  still 
prefoTcd  to  the  Ace  of  Clubs,  an  elegant  true-made  son 
of  Stockwdl,  and  decidedly  one  if  not  the  best-looking 
hrst  erer  shown  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  whose 
a»d  knb  would  do  credit  to  any  show-yard  in  the  king- 
win-  The  judges'  decision  cansed    some  titUe 

aiionishiinit ;  in  fact,  people  could  hardly  believe  their  own 

(fcswhai  they  saw  the  prize  ribbon  handed  to  such  a  horse 

I  as  the  Botehman,  and  we  long  to  see  the  two  before  another 

I  bch  of  judges,  firmly  believing  as  we  do  that  the  prize 

;  TO  gircD  to  the  worst  horse  of  the  three."  Elmsdalc,  the 

tiuid  It  Ipswich,  was  not  entered  at  Bury,  where  the 

^  were  veiy  unanimoos  aa  to  the  Ace  of  Clubs  being 

4e  bt  of  the  class,  as  eventually  they  pUced  Mr.  Crisp's 

Jw.year^  the  Abbot  by  Coreebus,  before  the  IHutch- 

BB;md  the  young  one  is  full  of  promise  for   his 

^  IS  a  country    stallion,    being    a  good  brown 

» ofaB,    with    plenty    of    substance,    great    bone, 

j4«ie     s^le     about     him.      The     only     other 

MB^^red     hoarse     entered    was     Mr.    Bonnick's 

«wer,  a  thiee-year-old  by  Voltigeur,  another  colt  not 

m  merit,  so  that  Suffolk  is  at  present  pretty  well 

fiiiti  m  this  way.    The  coaching  stallions  were  not  by 

faouso  good  abt,  and  the  best  of  them,  Mr.  Cooke's 

'nUI,  with  coital  action,  but  bad  fleet,  is  as  much  or 

ttRof  a  trottuig  horse  than  a  coecher;  while  the  two 

J»e  roadster  stallioas   were  both  of  a  very  superior 

\  M^   Gsptain  Bikrlow's  Confidence,  the  second  here, 

l^alwiecond  at  Islington  the  other  day,  where  it  was 

« pretty  general  opinion  that  he  should  have  been  first. 

^  to  stasd  alongside  of,  he  is  almost  a  model  of  the  sort ; 

ht  ke  ii  not  so  good  going—a  strong  point  for  a  roadster, 

^^  he  was  beat  out  of  sight  by  Sir  Edward  Kerrison's 

gnw^,  one  of  the  grandest  movers  ever  seen,  and  a 

■^  hone  altogether  but  for  being  so  light  in  his  middle. 

J«  WIS  nothing  further  against  Sir  Edward's  horte  for 

fcill-Bngltnd  Cup  but  a  great  roan  Norfolk  horse, 

t^wie  eosneness  prerented  the  competition  between  the 
bong  very  close.  The  hunting  mares  were  a  very  bad 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Grout's  winner,  an 
prently  well  bred,  lengthy  one,  that  should  pay  at  the 
■i;  hnt  the  one  coaching  mare,  "  Genuine  Yorkshire," 
to  wdl  worthy  of  the  prize  awarded.  The  best  hunting 
u  is  a  credit  to  the  Ace  of  Clubs,  the  best  coaching 
i\o  Surplice,  and  the  best  roadster  foal  to  Evening 
^f-all  Hasketon  horses;  but  this  strong  stable  was 
■^  for  cob  mares  by  another  very  clever  one  firom 
KMte  Ilall,  if  more  of  a  smart  hack  than  a  cob  proper, 
^VioOist  fine  mover  and  a  deal  too  fresh  on  her  legs 
r  the  rest  of  the  class.  Mr.  Mumford's  wdght- 
nying  three-year-old  is  a  really  fine  filly  by  Ment- 
^  a  stallion  that  people  are  beginning  to  abuse 
■MT  precipitately,  though  there  was  only  one  to  beat 
Be.  sad  the  other  classes  of  young  things  were  more 
J"*t*bdily  a  fiulure ;  in  two  there  being  no  entries 
N<Ter,  and  in  three  other  divisions  the  prizes  being 
Vhheld  for  want  of  merit.  Amongst  the  hackneys  Sir 
M*«d  Kcrrison  still  kept  his  hand  in,  taking  first  and 
fcond  with  two  very  sweet  nags ;  the  chesnut,  full  of 
^  aad  fiuhion,  being  as  nice  a  horse  to  look  over  asa 
^  «wed  wish  to  see.  He,  however,  rolls  and  hibours 
^bly  in  hii  trot ;  whereas  the  skewbald  went  as 
Wt,  etrong,  and  as  merrily  as  a  hack  should  do,  and 
*  action  of  course  phiced  him .  As  neither  of  these  were 
««ed  for  the  AU-Eoghmd  Cup,  Mr.  Cooper  succeeded 
*^  with  a  handsome  brown  mare ;  Mr.  Badham'a  now 
'^^^'laufwngiey  taking  seeond  as  a  pleasant  horse  to  ride, 


if  nothing  so  very  particular  to  look  at,  This  open  class 
ran  up  to  a  very  long  entry ;  but  with  Sir  Edwi^d's  two 
out  of  it,  the  amount  of  merit  was  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  hunters,  again,  were  soon  weeded  out,  and  a  very  nice 
brown  of  Mx.  Gayford's  being,  disqualified  as  lame  all 
over,  the  first  prize  went  eaauy  enough  to  Mr.  Sexton's 
good  wcight-cariying  chesnut,  a  horse  with  a  character 
in  the  field  as  well  as  on  the  show-ground;  the  second-best 
being  eventually  taken  from  the  same  stable.  But  ^ 
the  bay  is  onl^  half-a-horse  to  the  other,  and  just  a 
useful  cnrrant-jelly  sort  of  nag,  that  never  seemed  to 
extend  himsdf.  "  The  reserve"  of  this  large  class  was  a 
leggy  chesnut  of  Mr.  Grout's,  a  deal  more  fancied  by  some 
of  the  lookers-ou  than  by  the  judges,  and  the  '*  wooden- 
spoon,"  another  chesnut,  a  sort  of  half-Suffolk  sloudiing 
beast,  that  looked  £ar  more  like  going  to  plough  than 
going  a-hunting.  Nevertheless,  he  went  bravely  into  the 
AIl-Enghmd  Class,  of  no  higher  form,  where  Captain 
Barlow  won  the  cup  with  an  old-fashioned  "  hunter'  all 
over ;  but  who  todc  a  deal  of  riding  to  ^t  him  along,  and 
exercised  all  young  Mr.  Schrieber's  abilities  as  a  show-man ; 
and  that  b  saying  something  too,  for  Mr.  Schrieber  is  quite 
the  Mrs.  Beverley  of  these  parts,  riding  one  winner  for  Mr. 
Sexton,  another  for  ihe  Captain,  and  being,  in  fact,  in  con- 
tinual request.  The  competiti<m  for  this  Hunt  Cup  was 
all  between  the  son  of  Weatherbit,  and  a  brown  colt  of 
more  power  and  substance,  that  was  ultimately  put  out  of 
it  by  iht  veterinarian.  Sir  Edward  Kerrison's  eoadiing- 
horse,  if  but  the  best  of  a  small  class,  would  have  stood 
as  well  in  better  company,  while  the  ponies  came  out  in 
more  force,  and  furnished  two  very  good  classes  with 
plenty  of  plums  to  pick  out  of  the  pudding.  The  best, 
however,  in  1^  county  class,  had  not  much  true  pony 
character,  and  as  he  was  eventually  disqualified  as  being 
over  the  thirteen-two  standard,  a  very  pretty  brown  mare 
that  could  walk  and  trot  was  let  in  for  first,  and  a  more 
varmint  roan  for  second.  Amongst  the  unnoticed  here 
was  Mr.  Sansome's  Exmoor  Sir  Harry,  purchased,  if  we 
remember  aright,  at  one  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith's  sales  for 
eighty -odd  guineas,  Uiough  he  made  no  mark  at  Bury ;  as 
against  much  the  same  competition  Mr.  Bramwhite  won 
the  All-Enghmd  Pony  Cup  with  a  wonderfully  vmM 
maid-of-all-work,  putting  her  head  as  strai^  as  an  arrow 
and  getting  over  the  ground  in  rare  style.  Still,  she  was 
wanting  in  some  of  the  fiuhion  of  Sir  Edward  Kerrison's 
hacks,  and  the  eye,  tired  wiik  all  it  was  tried  on,  grew 
gradually  more  and  more  fiistidions.  But  it  cannot  fidl 
to  every  man's  lot  to  hold  an  Ace  of  Clubs,  a  Crawl,  or  a 
Harlequin. 

With  the  disease  of  some  sort  now  raging  so  terribly 
amongst  the  sheep  in  Norfolk,  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Brown's  rams  was  scarcely  a  welcome  sight;  but  it  is  only 
fiur  to  say  that  without  these  long-wools  the  show  of 
sheep  would  have  been  very  poor,  if  indeed  it  can  under 
any  circumstances  be  ranked  above  mediocrity.  Mr. 
Dobito,  as  usual,  held  a  lead  with  the  black-fkces,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Bristol  sent  sheep  of  different  descrip* 
tions,  long  and  short-wools,  that  could  only  have  won 
** under  the  circumstances;"  whOe  Mr.  Nunn,  one  of 
the  judges,  said  at  the  dinner :  **  After  the  show  they  had 
had,  the  sooner  the  Downs  were  down  the  better,  and  he 
hoped  the  Society  would  discontinue  the  class."  This  is 
strong  hinguage,  that  will  liim])Uy  not  apply  to  the  pigs, 
of  w^ch  Mr.  Sexton,  Mr.  Criip,  and  Mr.  Steam  sent 
some  very  capital  niecimens  ;  Mr.  Sexton's  bUeks  being 
especially  go^  as  his  boar  and  pen  of  three  young  sows 
were  never  better.  In  fact,  tho  at^ngth  of  this  seetkm 
of  the  show  may  be  estimated  from  Mr.  Steam  never 
getting  nearer  tJian  second,  so  that  the  happy  tidiitgs 
would  not  bear  wafting  to  Brandeaton,  where,  as  wo 
hear,  the  Union  Jack  is  hoisted  when  a  sow  pigs,  and  ik^ 
bells  set  a  ringing  when  a  first  prize  is  awarded  I 
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The  sbovr  of  implements  was  very  large,  the  entries 
numheriag  660,  as  compared  with  496  in  1865,  400  in 
1864,  515  in  1863,  428  in  1862,  392  in  1861.  and  198 
in  1860.  As  sevepd  of  the  conntrjr  shows  will  not  take 
place  this  year,  by  reason  of  the  rinderpest,  it  may  possibly 
happen  tlutt  the  implement-makers  may  have  entered 
more  eagerly  at  those  meetings  which  have  still  been  left. 
On  the  Thursday  preceding  the  show-day  properly  so 
called,  there  was  an  cxhibitbn  of  steam  ploughing  and 
cultivating  apparatus  in  a  Held  lent  for  the  purpose  by 
Air.  G.  H.  Nunn,  of  Eldo  nouse,  near  Bury,  Mr.  E. 
Greene,  M.P<  for  Bury,  exhibited  Howard's  cultivator 
worked  on  the  "roundabout"  system,  and  with  which  he 
has  done  some  profitable  work  on  his  htm,  at  Westley,  near 
BU17.  Mr.  Burrell,  of  the  St.  NichoUs  Works,  Thetfoid, 
exhibited  a  locomotive  engine,  with  clip-dmm  underneath, 
working  a  three-share  plough  of  his  own  manntiscturc, 
but  on  the  Fowler  principle.  Then  came  the  Fowler  ap- 
paratus properly  so  called,  in  which  two  engines  are 
employed  piurallel  to  each  other,  at  opposite  ends  of  a 
field,  drawing  altemately  a  wire-vope  between  them.  The 
engines  are  locomotive,  and  thus  the  application  of  horse- 
power is  dispensed'with.  The  objection  to  this  system  is 
the  expense  attending  the  two  engines ;  but  the  apparatus 
gets  much  more  rapidly  to  work  than  any  other,  and  in 
this  regard  proved  itself  clearly  superior  on  Thursdsnr, 
while  it  got  through  a  larger  amount  of  work.  The 
apparatus  was  also  more  powerful,  and  adequate 
for  deeper  cultivation.  As  regards  other  imple- 
ments, we  ought,  perhapa,  to  mention  the  patent 
"  vowel''  washing  machines  of  Messrs.  T.  Bradford  aud 
Co.,  of  London  and  Manchester;  the  patent  chain 
corn-drill  of  Hawes  and  Spencer,  of  Tiverton,  which 
supersedes  the  old  cup  barrel  by  a  chain,  the  links  of 
which  bear  away  the  s^ ;  the  rotary  harrow,  pulverizer, 
and  twitch  extirpator  of  Holmes  and  Sons,  Norwich; 
the  collection  of  Messrs.  Bansomes  and  Sims,  Ipswich,  who 
are  about  to  open  a  new  warehonse  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
the  Amarican  and  Eureka  grist  mills  of  Messrs.  Biohes 
and  Watts,  Norwich;  and  the  excellent  collections  of 
Messrs.  Tuxford  and  Sons,  Boston ;  Messrs,  Garrett  and 
Sons,  Leiston ;  and  Messrs.  Woods  and  Cocksedge.  We 
might  go  on  almost  ad  {jyinitum,  in  noticing  collections 
all  indicating  more  or  less  ability  and  perseverance,  but 
we  can  only  find  space  for  an  enumeration  of  the  remain- 
ing exhibitors :  £.  G.  Allen,  J.  C.  Andrews,  R.  S.  Baker, 
F.  Beamnont  and  Co.,  J.  Beach,  T.  A.  Beary,  Bennett 
and  Botwood,  E.  H.  Beutall,  R.  Boby,  T.  Bradford  and 
Co.,  Bridges,  C.  Burrell,  Coleman  and  Morton,  6.  Chaa- 
vins,  A.  Dodmand,  A.  and  W.  Eddington,  Garrod  and 
Gower,  T.  J.  Gostling,  Grover  and  Baker,  T.  B.  Hitch- 
cock, J.  Hubbard,  E.  Humphreys,  A.  Lyon,  C.  J.  Mea- 
dows, R.  Meeking,  tke  ^Mildienhall  Eugineering  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Company  (Limited),  Murton  and 
Turner,  Page  aud  Co.,  Page  and  Girling,  Picksley,  Sims, 
and  Co.  (Limited),  W.  and  J.  Rands,  G.  Rands, 
Richardson  and  Whetherhogg,  Samudson  and  O).,  T. 
Smith,  J.  Smythe  and  Sons,  J.  Smyth,  W.  Swootman, 
jun.,  H.  J.  Taylor,  E.  R.  and  F.  Turner,  Ward  and  Silver, 
T.  Webb,  Webb  and  Son,  Whitmorc  and  Sons,  aud  W.  P. 
WUkins.  The  exploits  of  the  traction  engines  excited 
much  amusement  and  attention,  and  the  company  had 
often  to  soaBoiper  away  to  avoid  being  ridden  down  by  one 
of  these  grim  giants,  which  occasionally  moved  with 
rapi^tity  over  the  undulating  show  ground. 

Horticultural  and  poultry  shows  were  also  organixed 
as  appendages  of  the  Society's  exhibition ;  and  there  was 
some  horse-ploughing  as  well  as  steam-ploughing.  In  a 
champion  match  a  special  prize  of  a  silver  watch  and 
chain  was  awarded  to  George  Brunning,  of  Honington, 
in  Urn  employment  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Cooper«  of  Banmami 
with  one  of  Bansome's  ploughs. 


PRIZE    LIST, 

HOBfiES  FOB  AGmCUimJBAL  PUEPOSES. 

Jui>o£8.-~N.  G.  Barthropp,  Bury  St  Edmands. 
M.  Bidden,  Playferd. 
D.  ScwcU,  Beaumont  Hall. 

Stallions  having  served  not  less  than  20  mares  !n  the  coont 
£10,  to  C.  Boby,  Btutton  (Conqueror) ;  £6,  for  breeder 
first  prize  animal,  to  C.  Boby ;  second  prize  not  avafded. 

StaUioM  for  agrioultund  parpwes.— Sir  £.  Kerriion'i  eptd 
prise,  a  cup  of  the  value  of  £20,  to  T.  Crisp,  BaUcy  Mh 
(Conqueror);  high4y  commended,  N.  W. Bromley, Banifie 
HaU  (Prince). 

Two-year-old  entire  cart-colts.— £5,  to  T.  Cri^  (C^ 
queror) ;  £4,  to  W.  Wilson,  Baylham  j  £3,  to  C.  Frost,  Wbe 
stead. 

One-year-old  entire  cart-colts.-^fS,-  to  J,  0.  Shcwar 
Campsey  Ash  (Tlie  Colonel) ;  £3,  to  T.  Bastcrson.  Bawdaf 

Cart  marcs  with  foals.— £6,  to  Sir  E.  Kerrison  (liidj  hf) 
£3  to  E.  Packard,  Westerfteld  (Hatchet). 

CartfbaU^£5toJ.A.QatBs,  Sapiston;  £8to£i«iM 
of  T.  Capon,  Dennington ;  commended.  Captain  J.  Baris 
llasketon* 

Gast  mares.— £6  to  8.  Walton,  Ncwboum  (Moggy) ;  Wl 
T.  Ward,  East  Mcrsca ;  highly  commended,  the  Harrow 
Bristol  (Diamond} ;  A.  Freucr,  Debenham  (Scot) ;  aod  Sir  1 
Kerrison  (DeppcrJ. 

Pairs  of  Suffolk  cart  mares.— (Special  prize.)  Bnry  8 
Edmund  cup  of  the  value  of  £10  10s.,  to  Sir  E.  Kerrison. 

Three-year-old  cart  fillies.— £6,  to  Sir  E.  Kerrisoa  (Nantf! 
£4,  to  G.  B.  Badhiun,  Bulmer'tye.  Commended,  T.Kii 
Preston  (Smart). 

Two^ear-old  fillies.— £5,  to  E.  H.  Wrinch,  Holbrook ;  I 
to  S.  Wolton.  Highly  commended,  C.  I'rosk.  CominciA 
S.  Wolton,  jun.,  Kwgrave.  , 

One-year-old  cart  fillies.- £4,  to  T.  N.  Cross,  Holbrool 
£8,  to  8.  Wolton,  jun.  1 

Cart  geldings.— £4,  to  G.  R.  Cooper,  Enston.  Commf«tt 
Duke  of  Grafton  (JoUy  and  Punch) )  and  U.  J.  Talbel,  SU 
ninrfield. 

Teams  of  Saffolk  oart  horaes««-(6pecial  prise)  Bo?  ^ 
Edmunds  cup  of  the  valuo  of  £10  10s.»  to  Sir  E.  C.  lan^ 

BIDING  AND  COACHING  HOBSES. 
JuDOKS. — H.  Corbet,  London. 

H.  D.  Dove,  Langham  Hall. 
H*  Overman,  Weaaenham,  Norfolk. 
Veterinary  inspector. — ^B.  Taylor,  Colchester. 

'niorottgh-bred  staUioas  for  hnnting  purposesv— llOj 
Ckptain  Sarlow  (Aoe  of  Clubs) )  £6,  to  T.  Criip  (xl 
AbbotJ.  ^  _ 

Stallions  for  getting  huBters.-^(Speeial  prise.)  Soon 
cup  of  the  vabm  of  £20,  to  Captam  Bariow  (Acs  of  On}^ 

Stallions  for  coaching  purposes.— £10,  to  C.  Cooke,  u« 
mere  (Fireball) ;  £5,  toT.  Uarvey,  Timworth.  ^ 

Roadster  stallions.— £10,  and  (special  pritc)  8ocietj»«l 
of  the  value  of  £30,  to  Sir  E.  Kerrison  (Plrcaway) ;  15, 
Captain  Barlow  (Confidence). 

Hunting  marcs  with  foals,  £5  to  J.  Grout,  Woodbni 
(Alice).  .      . 

Coaching  mares  with  foals,  £5  to  T.  Eastefson  (BAiobovj 

Cob  mares,  £4  to  Sir  £.  Kerrison  (Favourite). 

Hunting  foals,  £4  to  H.  Mumford,  Creeting, 

Coacliing  foals,  £4  to  T.  Easterton, 

Roadster  foals,  £4  to  Captain  Barlow.  , 

Three-year-old  wd^ht-carrying  nuurs  or  geldings  (br  hanu 
purposes,  £5  to  M.  Mumford. 

Three-ycw-old  roadster  mares  or  geldings^  not  awtrded. , 

Two-year-old  mares  or  geldings  for  hunting  purposes,  t 
awarded. 

Two-year-old  mares  or  geldings  for  ooaching  pmposes,  i 
awarded.  j 

Hackney  mares  or  jjeldings,  £5  to  Sir  E.  Kerrison  (11'"^ 
quill)  ;  £3. to  Sir  E.  Kerrison  (Crawl). 

Riding  hackneys,  special  nrise.  Bury  St  Edmonds  ca| 
the  value  of  £10  10s.,  to  R.  J.  Cooper,  BMhburgh  IX)^ 
(Charming  Kate) ;  second  cup  of  the  value  of  £6  on.  to  u- 
Badham  (grey  hack).  J 

^ur-year-old  hunters,  special  prise.  Bury  8t.  EdDsads  • 
of  the  value  of  £30.  to  Captain  Ktflow  (IV1U  0*  the  Wisp}- 
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Hutitf  Bins  or  cpUims,  JU  io  Cu  Sexton,  Thorington 
m  {pm^i  £3  to  G.  M.  Sexton,  Wheretead  (gelding). 
CaimtMm  or  Gddiags,  14  to  Sir  E.  KerQpoa  (b.  h. 

PoDiei»  £4  to  W.  OrUU,  Havste«d  (Clnderena) ;  £3  to  T. 
£iD9.Flreatoa;  agm^X  prize.  Buy  St.  Kdmond's  cup  of  t]ie 
oIk  of  £6  6».,  to  4^,  Branwhite»  Long  Alelford  (b.  m.  Expien). 

SEDEP. 
JmoK.— H.  Logtf,  Henmve. 

G.  Nunn,  Sdo  Hoooe,  Bury  St.  Ednnnd's. 
SoBlUowu  ToMj  £6  to  Marquis  of  Bristol. 
ShariiBff  Southdown  Tups.— Not  awarded. 
TapioCUieBlackfiiGed  or  Suffolk  breed,  £6  to  G.  Dobito, 
lirtluig. 

Slteariiiff  Turn  of  the  Black&ced  or  Suffolk  breed,  £0  to  G. 
Do^i  £^  to  G.  Dobito. 
liHig-woolIfld  Tups,  £6  to  T.  Marham ;  highly  eommcndcd, 

1  Brawn  and  G.  Sexton. 

aeartiiig  long-woolled  Tups,  £6  to  T.  Brown  ;  £3  to  T. 

hu  of  five  Southdown  shearling  Ewes,  £6  to  C.  Boby, 
1htt«;£2toC.  Boby. 

iias  of  fife  shearling  Ewea  of  the  Blackfaccd  or  Suffolk 
WiWto  the  executors  of  H.  Wilson,  Sfowlangloft ;  £Z  to 
I.tewy,  Timworth. 

^rffive  shortwooUed  slicarling  Wethers,  £3  to  Mortpiis 

tfBoii 
%rf  long-woolled  shearling  Wethers. — Not  awarded. 

J^  of  twenty  Wether  Lambs  of  any  breed,  £!<  to  E. 

wae,  M,P. ;  second  priws  not  awarded. 

n»  (if  twenty  ewe  lambs  of  any  breed. — £-^  to  G.  Gayford, 
^AfOfir;  second  prise  not  awairded. 

Pas  of  ive  fet  shearling  sheep. — Special  prize  of  £1  l-s., 
1^  bj  W.  T.  Simpaon,  to  S.  C.  Roper,  Rougham. 

PIGS. 

Judges. — G.  B.  Badham,  Bnlmer  Tye. 
H.BiddeIl,Playlbrd. 

Basrs  of  the  black  breed.— £6  to  G.  M.  Scxtoni  £atoS. 
u.  Stttni,  Brandeaton ;  commended,  T.  Crisp. 

Boan  of  the  white  breed.— £5  to  G.  M.  Sexton;  £3  to  G. 
ISerioD ;  eommended,  O.  M.  Sexton  and  T.  Crisp. 

Sots  and  pigt  of  the  black  breed.- £!•  to  T.  Cmp ;  £3  to 
S-G.  Steam, 

Sowi  ind  pigs  of  the  white  breed.— £4  to  J.  Sawyer, 
^f«MUD;£3toS.G.Steam. 

Biwdiaff  80WS  of  the  bUwk  breed.— £3  to  G.  M.  Sexton ; 
fitoT.disp. 

^B^wdillJ  SOWS  of  the  white  breed.— £3  to  G.  M.  Sexton  ; 
*2  to  S.O.  Steam. 

Tonag  sows  of  the  black  breed.— £3  to  G.  M.  Sexton ;  com- 
*»HS.G.  Steam. 

i«ag  lows  of  the  white  breed.— £3  to  G.  M.  Sexton. 
CHEESE. 

-  _  ,^  Judge.*-©.  Oliver,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

«w>lt  cheese— £3  to  T.  Sawyer,  Thwaite. 

THE  DINNER. 
J^  ^Bcr  took  place  in  the  Com  Exchange,  bnt  from  some 
£??**"  **•  ^^  thinly  attended.  Six  or  seYen  long 
■J7  DM  been  ranged  across  the  hall,  and  were  covered  with 
^jiatial  cold  comestibles;  but  not  more  than  three  of 
J*^  tsMes  were  fully  occupied,  and  two  were  quite  empty. 
r^^^  lirt  was  of  inordinate  length ;  and  to  make  matters 
W  fowe  extra  toasts  were  allowed  to  be  interpolated  by 
Wurman,  the  Blarquis  of  Bristol,  who  occupied  the  post 

2  ■J'p' in  the  absence  of  the  president  of  the  Society,  Sir 
^  ^acrriaon,  M.P.  Sir  Edward  was  on  the  show-ground. 
Wka  health  not  beinv  yet  fuUy  reKsstabUshed  he  abstained 
"^  Uw  exatement  and  fiitigue  of  a  public  dinner.  Although 
J«  eonptty  was  then  thin,  and  thinned  still  further  as  the 
"«"■«  advanoed.  some  of  the  speeches  were  of  more  than 
Jj^*««7  sgricultural  interest  M^yor  larker  occupied  the 
jrj**2tf,  aad  the  company  embraced  Lord  Augustus  Hervey, 
*^  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Lord  Arthur  Herrey,  Mr.  R.  J .  H. 
SP^^^i  Mr.  M»Lagan,  M.P.  (Sootiand),  Mr.  J.  A.  Hard- 
?*.>tP.,llT.  B.  Greene,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  S,  Bead,  M.P.,  and 

a£  ft**  the  Muror  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

*»»««■•  Mttal  itiiiig  of  loyal  and  complimentaiy  toasts, 


Lord  A.  Heevby,  M.P.,  and  M<ijor  Parker,  H J^.,  replied 
to  the  sentiment  of  "  The  County  Members.'*  Lord  Augustus 
said  the  measures  adopted  b;^  Parliament  with  regard  to  the 
cattle-plague  had,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  neany  extirpated 
the  diwsase.  He  wished  he  could  congratulate  the  meeting 
upon  the  total  disappearance  of  the  plague,  but  he  believed  that 
in  a  very  few  woeks  there  would  be  a  clean  bill  of  healtli. 
Another  campaign  had  also  been  commenced  against  the  malt 
tax  (laughter  and  cheers),  but  that  he  would  leave  to  the  fu- 
ture (langhter)*  WiUi  regard  to  the  reform  question  the  noble 
lord  expressed  a  hope  tliat  whenever  the  matter  was  settled, 
the  interests  of  the  land  would  not  be  neglected. 

The  Chairman,  in  giving  the  "  Mayor  of  Burv,"  observed 
that  although  the  cattle  plague  had  been  greatly  lessened,  no 
relaxation  of  the  rules  emorced  could  take  place  for  some  time. 
In  many  counties  there  was  a  tradition  still  extant  with  regard 
to  the  plague  that  visited  the  country  now  nearly  100  years 
since,  vir..,  that  it  gave  way  to  treatment  iu  the  summer,  but 
returned  again  in  Uie  winter.  Tliis  was  a  point  which  must 
not  be  lost  si^ht  of:  and  if  the  Privy  Council  should  think  it 
right  to  continue  the  me;isiircs  at  present  adopted,  he  hoped 
the  farmers  would  generally  agree  to  place  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Matou  of  Bury  replied,  and  gave  "  The  Borough 
Members.** 

Mr.  Hardcastlb,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Grkene,  M.P.,  re- 
sponded. The  latter  lion,  gentleman  said  he  had  never  seen 
a  better  show  of  horses  than  he  had  witnessed  that  day ;  the 
President  especially  sent  a  class  of  horses  which  the  meeting 
would  do  well  to  copv.  Although  8ome  admirable  specimens 
had  been  on  view,  he  feared,  that  the  breeding  of  horses 
was  coming  down.  If  he  might  make  a  suggestion  to 
his  agricultural  friends,  he  would  remark  that  as  tliey  must 
keep  ahorse  with  which  to  drive  to  market  and  to  ride  round 
their  (arms,  they  might  just  as  well  keep  an  animal  with  some 
quality  about  it^  which  when  not  lit  for  riding  would  throw 
out  a  foal  worth  having.  They  might  as  well  do  this  as  keep 
an  animal  which  womd  eat  just  as  much  com,  and  yet  be 
worth  nothing  to  breed  from.  He  hoped  next  year,  when 
"  Tlie  Royal"  came  to  Bury,  there  would  be  as  5uccc»sful  a 
meeting  as  had  now  taken  place.  He  would  also  impress  upon 
the  executive  of  the  Suffolk  Society  the  desirability  of  extending 
the  meeting  one  or  two  days. 

Mr.  Hardcastle,  M.P.,  proposed  "Success  to  Agricul- 
ture,** and  expressed  kia  regret  that  Mr.  Read,  the  member  for 
Norfolk,  had  oeen  obliged  to  leave,  as  otherwise  his  name 
would  have  been  coupled  with  the  toast,  and  he  would,  doubt- 
less, have  contributed  some  of  that  good  practical  sense  for 
which  ho  was  so  well  known.  Tlie  tenant  farmers,  in  electing 
Mr.  Read,  had  shown  their  power,  and  they  had  also  shown 
that  they  conld  trust  one  of  their  own  body  to  represent  their 
interests.  Although  Mr.  Read  had  left,  there  was  a  gentle- 
man present  whose  name  was  veiy  well  known — Mr.  Over- 
man ;  and  although  he  (Mr.  Hardcastle)  had  been  obliged  to 
find  a  fresh  fox,  he  had,  perhaps,  fonnd  as  good  a  one  as  the 
one  which  had  left  (laughter). 

Mr.  OvERMAi*,  after  remarking  that  Mr.  Read  had  had  of  Ute 
more  experience  in  "  speechifying"*  than  he  had  einoyed,  said 
there  was  much  significance  in  the  word  "  success.'  He  was 
sure  that  the  farmers  wanted  it,  for  what  with  the  bad  crop  of 
1866  and  the  cattle  phiffuc,  they  were  almost  come  to  a  stop. 
But  they  must  not  look  back ;  they  must  look  forward,  and 
he  was  happy  to  say  that  their  growing  crops  were  looking  as 
well  as  th^  could  wish.  They  must  earnosUy  hope  that  no 
hailstorms  nor  anything  might  blight  them,  for  thev  wanted  all 
tliey  could  get.  Somelandlords  had  been  taking  down  hedge- 
row timbers,  and  some  had  been  killing  rabbits.  These  were 
very  great  helps,  for  by  large  hedge-row  timbers*  the  farmers 
lost  many  acres,  and  by  rabbits  God  only  knew  what  they  lost 
(laughter).  He  wa>  sure  that  when  landlords  found  that 
their  tenants  were  in  difficulties,  they  would  be  ready  to  give 
them  a  littie  credit.  This  was  verv  essential ;  in  fact,  it  would 
be  more  useful  to  them  than  tiie  repeal  of  the  malt  tax 
(Unghter  and  cheers). 

Lord  A.  Ukrvey,  M.P.,  gave  "The  Successful  Exhibitors,** 
on  whose  behalf  Mr.  T.  Crisp  responded. 

The  Chairman  gave  "  The  Strangers,'*  associating  with  the 
toast  Mr.  M'Lagan,  M.P. 

Mr.  WlJkQAH,  M.P.,  in  acknowledging  the  oomnliment^ 
said,  connected  as  he  was  with  agriculture  in  the  Lotnians  of 
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Scotland,  and  fond  of  agricultar&l  pursuits  generally,  he  was 
not  loath  to  accept  the  invitation  of  his  friend  Mr.  Green  to 
visit  Sulf6lk,  to  insjicct  its  farming,  and  to  be  present  at  the 
sliow  that  day.  His  expectations  were  certainly  nighly  raised, 
as  he  had  read  much  of  Suffolk,  and  he  vras  glad  to  say  that 
those  expectations  had  not  been  disappointed.  He  had  not 
been  disappointed  in  tlie  beauty  of  the  town  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, rich  as  it  was  in  historical  associations,  and  famous  for 
one  portion  of  England's  history  which  had  contributed  so 
much  to  England^s  prosperity,  England's  liberty,  and  Eng- 
land's glory.  He  had  not  been  disappointed  with  the  carcrol 
cultivation  which  he  had  seen  in  short  drives  in  the  county, 
and  in  the  magnificent  crops  of  barley  which  were  the  results 
of  that  careful  cultivation.  He  had  not  been  disappointed  in 
the  excellence  of  the  show  and  the  quality  of  the  stock  exhi- 
bited ;  where  all  was  so  excellent  it  would  be  invidious  for  him 
to  name  anv  particular  stock.  He  must  express  his  admiration, 
however,  of  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit  with  which  the  show 
had  been  conducted,  not  merely  by  the  agriculturists,  but  by 
the  town's-people.  He  thought  it  was  wise  to  combine  horti- 
culture witti  agriculture ;  for  there  was  nothing  which  more 
tended  to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  working  classes  than  to  pre- 
sent them  with  something  beautiful,  such  as  flowers ;  ana  to 
add  a  horticultural  exhibition  to  the  show  indicated  that  its 
object  was  not  merely  the  improvement  of  stock,  but  the  im- 
provement also  of  the  labonring  classes.  The  exhibition  of 
steam  cultivators  which  he  had  witnessed  on  the  preceding  day 
also  said  much  for  the  enterprise  of  the  Suffolk  farmers,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  some  of  that  apparatus  belonged  to 
gentlemen  practically  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Suffolk.  An 
old  Koman  author,  when  asked  what  he  considered  the  best 
science  for  farming,  said,  **  Cultivation,  cultivation,  cultiva- 
tion j'*  or  to  put  it  in  other  words,  in  a  motto  which  he  saw 
inscribed  on  one  of  the  triumphal  arches, 
**  As  yc  your  lauds  do  till, 
So  ye  your  barns  do  fiU" 
(cheers).  We  might  manure  our  lands  well,  but  we  could  not 
really  ,get  the  benefit  of  that  manure  unless  we  cultivated  our 
lands  well*  and  there  was  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than  the 
adoption  of  steam  cultivation.  Many  of  those  who  had  just 
commenced  steam  cultivating  never  thought  of  returning  to 
the  old  system.  Thus  far  he  bad  given  nothing  but  praise, 
and  it  might  bo  thought  that  he  dealt  in  nothing  but  butter, 
but  he  would  just  say  a  few  words  to  sliow  that  ho  had  also  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  He  thought  the  ploughing  of  Suffolk 
was  somewhat  behind  that  of  S»tland.  Tnt  fault  he  found 
with  the  ploughing  which  took  phiceonthe  j^receding  day  was 
that  the  furrows  were  laid  too  mucli  on  their  backs.  On  the 
cbiy  soils  of  Scotland,  the  farmer  would  not  think  of  keeping 
a  man  who  ploughed  in  that  way,  although  perhaps  on  the 
light  lands  of  Suffolk  the  point  was  not  so  essential.  This 
was  a  mere  minor  point,  and  he  must,  as  a  stranger,  express 
the  great  gratification  he  had  felt  in  attending  the  meeting ; 
so  great  was  ^e  hospitality  and  kindness  which  he  had  re- 
ceived that  he  hoped  that  this  would  not  be  the  last  visit  he 
slionld  make  to  Suffolk  (cheers). 

The  toasi)  of  "  Mr.  Ord  and  fbx-hnnting'*  having  been  very 
enthusiastically  received, 

Mr.  Harvey,  M.P.,Kave  "The  Judges." 

Mr.  Barthropp  replied,  and  adverting  to  the  first-class  of 
stallions,  said  the  award  made  might  perhaps  have  excited 
bomc  surprise,  but  the  matter  did  not  rest  entirely  with  the 
judges :  it  was  taken  oat  of  their  hands,  and  for  lurther  in- 
formation on  that  point  they  must  refer  tJie  meeting  to  the 
veterinary  surgeon.  In  the  prize  for  three-year-olds  there  were 
no  competitors.  The  two-ycar-oW  entire  colts  were  very  good 
ones :  there  were  two  particularly  good  horses  in  that  class. 
The  mares  showed  a  great  falling  off  frqm  what  he  had  seen 
at  former  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  remembered  the  time 
when  the  entries  comprised  ten  or  a  dozen  brood  mares  with 
foals  at  foot,  and  very  much  better  than  had  been  seen  that 
day.  The  two-year-old  fillies  were  very  good  indeed,  and  the 
yearling  fiUv  was  also  a  very  nice  one.  The  prizes  so  liberally 
offered  by  the  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  for  pairs  of  mares 
and  teams  of  cart-horses  were  very  often  very  di^cult  prizes  to 
award.  A  man  might  have  one  or  two  very  good  animals,  but 
it  waa  difficult  to  get  four  to  enter,  and  therefore  he  felt  it  was 
rather  a  mistake  to  offer  prises  for  a  team ;  it  would  be  better 
to  give  prizes  for  two  instead  of  four. 


nough  of  It.  ne  nopea,  maeca,  m 
itinue  prizes  for  Downs,  unlew  the 
colleague,  Mr.  Lngar,  who  lued  to  k 
;  up  Downs  altogether ;  and  he  (Mi 


Mr.OviRKiN  also  retponded,  and  said  he  rapM  that  U 
coUeagnes  had  bolted,  as  otherwiac  the  nwetnig  wmld  hsi 
had  an  able  speech  fh>m  his  friend  Mr.  Corbet,  who  had  bn 
associated  with  him  as  one  of  the  jodget  of  riding-hdm.  H 
must  congratulate  the  meeting  upon  the  magnificent  aniad 
shown  that  day :  there  had  been  a  great  improvement  in  tbe 
action.  The  animal  which  struck  the  judges  bkwc  paiticoM 
was  the  roadster  atalKon  of  Sir  Edward  Keniaon.  He  {It 
Overman)  wished  this  horse  was  his  own  ;  if  he  were,  he  vod 
call  him  "Eudand's  Gem,"  for  he  much  <iuc»tioaed  whetta 
there  was  anoUier  such  animal  in  EngUnd. 

Mr.  Nuira  acknowledged  the  toast  on  the  part  of  ti| 
judges  of  sheep.  Referring  to  Down  sheqi,  Mr.  Nunn  ai 
no  one  liked  Down  mutton  better  than  he  did,  but  Do» 
sheep  did  not  produce  enough  of  it.  Hejioped,  indeed,  tlu 
the  society  would  discontinue! 
got  a  better  show.  His  colle 
a  Down  man,  had  given  up  1 

Nunn)  could  assure  the  meeting  that  the  Downs  entered  nn 
certainly  not  worth  the  prizes.  There  was  no  better  ■* 
produced  than  Down  mutton,  but  it  was  too  long  in  coni| 
into  the  butcher's  shop.  The  other  cksses  were  abo  M 
represents  :  in  fact,  ue  never  saw  worse  sheep  shown  in  fe 
life  (laughter).  As  regards  the  horses,  he  happened  to  b 
last  year,  at  the  Plymouth  meeting  of  the  Koyal ;  and  b 
could  assure  the  meeting  tliat  the  horse  show  at  Bur)- th 
day  very  much  surpassed  that  of  the  Royal  last  yetr.  H 
hoped  that  in  the  coming  year  the  county  would  strain  nrt 
nerve  to  show  that,  in  the  matter  of  horses,  Suffolk  could  te 
the  world. 

Mr.  Gleed  responded  for  "The  Stewnrds.** 

Mr.  Kersey  Cooper  proposed  "  The  Implemeol  fc 
hibitors,"  who,  he  remarked,  had  contributed  very  «och  I 
the  success  and  interest  of  the  meeting  tJiat  d^  (c>i«n| 
He  would  associate  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Qtr%  ■ 
representative  of  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Co.,  of  Leeds. 

Mr.  Greio  replied,  and  said  he  regretted  that  it  w 
fallen  to  his  lot  to  respond  to  the  toast ;  as  the  per 
son  who  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  nw 
to  the  success  of  steam-ploughing  had  gone  at  the  «a« 
when  he  would  have  seen  the  fruits  of  his  Ubonrs.  Stg- 
ploughing  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  engineering  pwWw 
of  tlic  day.  Some  of  the  best  talent  in  En^and  had  wn  «j 
ployed  upon  it,  but  nothing  but  the  dogged  P*"*"'*J[j 
the  man  who  waagone  had  brought  the  matter  to  a  aeecsW 
issue.  Ue  was  often  asked  why  steam  oultivaUon  *>»*jf 
in  it»  progress  ?  Mr.  Overman  had  made  an  allusion  to™*^ 
and  hedge*row  timber.  Rabbits  offered  no  great  impediBia" 
to  steam  cultivation,  but  hedge-rows  did.  If  thete  obstrnrtwo 
were  removed,  the  system  of  steam  cultivation  now  introdiff 
would  pay  20  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  to  the  former  i » 
where  there  were  small  fields  and  no  roads,  the  roarterii 
attended  with  great  difficultv.  Another  difficulty  *«  « 
education  of  the  labourer.  The  farmers  were  not  able  to  tf 
struct  their  labourers ;  and  if  engineers  were  not  able  to  U* 
their  men  to  go  and  do  such  and  such  a  thing,  their  machoM 
would  fail.  The  advantages  of  steam  cultivation  were,  wj 
ever,  very  great.  For  instance,  if  a  farmer  could  have  i| 
fields  plotted  in  a  certain  time,  farming  would  be  |""^'\"]J 
remunerative  than  it  was  at  present.  It  was  objected  w 
steam  cultivation  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  cxpenaj 
ness  of  the  maciiinery ;  out  he  was  prepared  to  w^'^J 
accounts  of  persons  who  had  been  using  steam  l^^W^, " 
some  years,  and  who,  alVcr  paying  for  breakages,  «c,  lttd| 
made  a  larger  profit  than  they  ever  did  before.  P**^"^ 
small  holdings  ought  to  combine  for  the  purchase  of  a^ 
plough.  The  state  of  the  labour-market  rendered  it  ""fjvj 
that  farmers  should  consider  how  they  could  do  their  ^*  ^J 
least  expense  and  with  the  fewest  number  of  men ;  for  if  Imt 
rose  in  price,  as  it  was  likely  to  do,  farming  would  become! 
remunerative  instead  of  more  profitable.  It  wm  "fj**  *. 
the  feeding  of  stock  was  more  profitable  than  the  prodoctwi] 
cereab,  and  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  fanner  to  lave  w^ 
horses  at  work,  and  to  use  coal  instead  of  the  P«»"«  w 
such  stock  consumed  ?  Another  point  wliich  <*^**'*^ 
sidcration  in  connection  with  most  systems  of  steam-pwjp 
was  the  impediment  occasioned  by  the  continued  tr^<" 
the  horses  employed,  which  led  to  the  consumption  of  a  i 
amount  of  coal.  ^^, 

Mr.  GiUiK.NE,  M.P.,  said  he  had  given  stcam-cultivsMaj 
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ini,ul  he^lwnA  that  it  had  maneUously  improved  the  men 
■km  k  hai  set  to  work  with  it :  in  £act,  ho  had  cultivated 
rtkni  wKf  difficulty  whatever.  If  you  made  it  worth  a  man's 
viuletodoatkiAg,  he  very  soon  found  out  the  best  way  of 
doof  it.  For  a(anii«r  to  he  able  to  cultivate  his  land  at  a 
fobcBltf  lenoB  o£  the  year  might  be  worth  three  times  as 
idi  19  it  wa»  at  another  season.  Steam-cultivation  could, 
kvmr,  be  oily  tried  on  Aelds  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  of 
tiK  00^  of  eaptal.  A  farmer  of  enterprise  would,  however , 
pnMiiy  kive  a  steam-engine  to  do  his  thrashing ;  and  as  it 
(Old  also  do  his  plougfaivg,  it  woohl  not  be  right  to  charge 
BoietJiaii  half  the  oatJUiy  to  the  ploughing.  He  had  come  to 
ike  eoBdnsioii  that  steanv-eultivation  was  deserving  the  serious 


attention  of  every  occupier  of  the  soil  wlio  intended  to  compete 
with  tiie  foreigner;  lor  he  might  mention  that  from  the 
enormous  amount  of  land  which  steam  was  bringing  into  cul- 
tivation abroad,  the  kte  Mr.  B.  Garrett  had  recently  expressed 
to  him  an  oninion,  that  before  three  or  four  years  bad  elapsed, 
wheat  WQulU  be  down  to  28s.  per  qr. 

Mr.  NuifK  said  he  thought  his  forty-acre  Held  ought  to  be 
cultivated  by  steam  in  one  day.  Then  he  should  think  some- 
thing of  it. 

Mr.  W.  BiODCLL,  in  proposing  "  The  Town  and  Trade  of 
Bury,"  argued  briefly  in  favour  of  the  rejpeal  of  the  malt-tax. 

Mr.  11.  Bob  Y  responded ;  and  after  a  few  other  toasts  tlie 
company  separated. 


ITALIAN    RAY. GRASS. 


IVe  separate  cuUivaiion  of  ray-grass  lias  been  in  use  as  a 
UimB|plimt  in  England  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  as  it 
ifjeBsifom  **  Woldndge*s  HusTiandry,"  first  edition,  to  have 
aa  Bdtivated  prior  to  1677  ;  besides  which,  red  clover, 
yq^Spergula  arvensis),  trefoil,  and  nonsuch  were  the  only 
piiwD  cultivated  as  ariificial  grasses. 

Uaiiras  never  backward  in  adopting  improved  husbandry, 

<U|aeraUj  may  be  attributed  to  the  return  of  gentlemen 

afoul  from  service  in  the  army  abroad,  who  brought  home 

■bJifonnation,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  the  farming  prac- 

teii  Uk  Netherlands,  Germany,  aud  other  countries,  whence 

^iftindiietion  of  turnips,  transplanting  rape  in  the  autumn, 

tnne,  fce^  all  of  wliich  are  to  be  found  in  the  early  pro- 

oe^x  of  the  Dublin  Socie^.    Common  lye-grass  (LoUum 

pmi)  b  a  native  plant,  and  found  more  or  less  in  all  natural 

ptans  or  meadows ;  but  the  first  account  we  have  of  its 

KUi|  cultivated  as  a  separate  crop  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in 

I japer  read  before  the  Dubhn  Society  on  the   25th  of 

Si^iber,  1731,  soon  after  its  formation,  by  Ci^tain  Stothard, 

spnctiMd  by  him  at  Maherlin,  in  the  county  Down,  with  a 

•wpttatioa  of  the  profits  of  an  acre  for  five  years  successively, 

ttl  oidcad  to  be  re^^ered. 

1b  this  paper  Captain  Stothard  says  that  "  he  has  had  par- 
tiwhr  adf  antarcs  from  the  use  of  ray-grass,  which  is  this : 
•Hat  whereas  hefore  he  came  into  the  use  of  it  be  lost  every 
!w  some  sheep  by  the  rot  and  other  distempers,  and  such 
^  as  did  not  die  of  the  rot  and  were  in  good  order  yet  had 
^Mr  livers  tainted;  but  since  the  time  he  had  fed  his  sheep 
*itb  the  ray-grass,  which  was  the  last  five  years,  tliongh  the 
m-gra»  was  but  the  least  part  of  their  feeding,  yet  it  has  this 
'  rf«t,  that  he  hath  not  lost  one  sheep  these  five  years  past  by 
I  ^  rot,  or  any  other  distemper,  nor  have  their  livers  been  the 
)«st  tainted,  but  all  proved  very  sound ;  and  he  finds  upon 
ftqniry,  that  sheep  are  nowhere,  that  he  could  hear  of,  subject 
to  the  rot  where  they  have  ray-grass  for  part  of  their  food." 
^c  have  given  the  above  extract  from  the  manuscript  copy  of 
^jptain  Stothard^s  excellent  paper,  to  show  that  the  beginmngs 
of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  all  tended  to  the  advancement  of 
spicalture,  several  members  contributing  excellent  papers  the 
'wst  year  of  its  existence,  amon^  which  we  find  another  from 
ftc  ame  gentleman  on  the  cultivation  of  clover. 

I  Since  th(ne  times  several  improved  varieties  of  ray-grass 
I  »c  been  introduced,  such  as  Pacey's,  Rnsscrs,  AVhitworth's, 
!  Sjickney's,  &c. ;  but  of  late  years  the  Italian  ray-grass  has 
«ett  iatrodoced,  wliich  in  a  great  measure  supersedes  iiU  the 
ethers  in  its  u^  of  alternate  husbandry,  yielding  the  quickest 
"4  heaviest  crops  when  properly  treated,  both  as  a  soiling  and 
My  crop. 

^^  Italian  ray-fftass  b  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  a 
^KtiBft  species,  and  by  o^en  as  a  marked  variety  of  the 
coamoB  perennial  ray-gnus,  and  is  itself  divided  into  two 
'*"«^i»— one  more  upriffht  than  the  other,  and  of  a  paler 
Www,  the  pal(w  of  the  plantA  having  a  long  awn  which  dis- 
J^u^hes  the  Italian  from  all  other  ray-grasses ;  the  other 
^  has  a  more  fibrous  root,  the  colour  £urker,  a  spreading 
^  tnd  with  awns  comparatively  shorter.  .This  latter 
^*n«ty  is  regarded  as  the  true  sort  by  the  most  intelligent 


eultivators,  as  it  produces  the  most  luxuriant  and  heaviest 
crops.  This  qoestion  is  pretty  well  set  at  rest  by  the  following 
report  of  Mr.  Kodwell,  of  Aldcrton  Park : — 

"  Having  observed,  in  the  pjrowth  of  my  crop  reported  on  in 
the  Hoyai  Agricultural  Society's  Journal  in  the  vear  1841, 
some  plants  that  were,  as  I  supposed,  not  genuine,  that  is,  not 
of  the  pale  cobur,  nor  producmg  wiUi  long  awns,  I  determined 
upon  a  fresh  importation  of  seed  direct  from  Italy,  from  which 
I  have  since  tested  the  properties  of  the  two  varieties,  both  of 
which  I  have  since  cultivated  with  great  care  and  attention  ; 
and  I  am  now  fully  convinced,  from  evenr  comparison  I  have 
made,  not  only  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  in  different 
fields,  but  of  both  kinds  in  the  same  fields,  and  in  every  case 
have  satisfactory  proof  that  the  best  grass — namely,  that  which 
is  the  most  productive  and  the  most  nutritive  for  all  cattle — is 
the  plant  which  spreads  upon  the  ground,  is  dark-coloured,  and 
being  the  produce  of  seed  vrith  short' awn ;  and  my  conclusion 
has  been  more  fully  confirmed  dnrine  tiie  past  week  by  testing 
the  varieties,  both  in  Weight  and  bulk,  findihg  that  the  dark- 
coloured  plants  from  the  seed  of  the  short-awned  grass  exceed 
both  in  weight  and  bulk  tlie  palo-colonred  plants  bj  more  than 
30  per  cent.  It  will  be  also  worthy  the  observation  of  thoee 
who  intend  to  cultivate  this  grass  that  if  intended  at  a  biennial 
or  a  perennial  grass,  in  that  case  the  dark-colonred  is  much 
preferable  to  the  pale-coloured  grass,  the  former  branching  and 
becoming  thicker,  and  the  latter  spindling  up,  and  thus  be- 
coming fiiinncr  in  plant  every  succeeding  year." 

Either  sort  has  a  stronger  .  braird,  broader  and  more 
abundant  foliage,  and  longer  spikes  than  any  of  the  other  sorts 
of  ray-grass,  and  are  preferred  by  cattle,  either  as  soil  or  hay, 
and  to  the  farmer  is  more  valuable  for  one  year's  grass  than 
any  other  sort,  in  its  early  maturity  and  bulk  of  produce. 

But  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  is  not  so  well  suited 
for  mixture  vrith  any  other  sorts,  except  that  in  small  quantity 
it  may  be  sown  in  permanent  pastures,  to  give  shelter  to  the 
more  tardy  and  more  permanent  grasses,  and  give  an^ 
early  bite  to  the  ewes  in  spring,  for  which  it  is  admir- 
ably adapted;  but  this  very  ra])uliiy  of  growth  renders  it 
unsuitable  to  sow  as  a  soiling  crop  with  com  in  the  spring, 
for  it  grows  so  strong  that  it  injures  the  corn  crop,  though  it 
improves  the  straw  as  fodder ;  besides,  it  exhausts  itflelf  the 
season  it  is  sown,  and  does  not  produce  so  early  or  so  well  tlie 
following  one.  On  this  accunnt  it  should  not  be  sown  as  a 
soiling  crop  till  the  autumn,  when  tlic  corn  crop  is  removed  ; 
but  the  better  practice,  when  designed  for  an  early  soiling 
crop,  and  to  cut  repeatedly,  i«  to  how  it  immcdiatelv  after  the 
removal  of  early  potatoes ;  Uie  hind  is  then  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation  to  receive  the  seed,  being  rich  and 
thoroughlv  pulverised;  the  seed  brairds  freely,  becomes  strong 
and  luxuriant,  and  so  well  established  iu  the  ground  that  itu 
amount  of  frost  can  throw  it  out. 

Managed  in  this  way,  it  produces,  in  some  seasons,  an  18  or 
20  inch  cutting  so  early  as  the  middle  of  March  ;  in  others, 
such  as  the  present,  it  may  not  eomc  in  for  another  month,  and 
viith  a  top-dressing  of  a  little  rich  compost,  or  liquid  manure, 
after  each  cutting,  three,  and  sometimes  four  and  even  five, 
cuttings  may  be  obtained  during  the  s 
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"STUNTING     CATTLE. 


Much  is  said  about  Um  improvement  of  breed,  but  com- 
paratively nothing  about  stunting  cattle,  althoogh  the  Utter  is 
and  always  bus  been  tlie  more  common  practice.  In  point  of 
lact,  the  latter  must  of  neoesaity  precede  tlie  former,  which  is 
merely  a  restorative  work,  otherwise  improvement  woold  be 
impracticablo,  for  cattle  were  originally  created  perfect  in  tlie 
most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word,  in  Uie  sunny  realms  of 
Paradise,  so  tluit  they  were  then  incapable  of  improvement. 
It  soon  became  otherwise  when  they  were  turned  outside, 
adrift  into  the  world,  the  domestic  companions  of  our  fallen 
race ;  for  with  the  sad  change  a  thousand  nusfurtunes  befel  them. 

History,  sacred  and  profane,  is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  Para- 
disiiui  breeds  of  cattle,  and  aUo  as  to  the  efibct  nroduccd  upon 
races  during  the  period  of  the  antediluvian  world ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  oonduded  that  they  lost  much  of  their  original 
cxocllonce.  because  the  **  curse"  fell  upon  cattle  as  upon  all 
other  products  of  tlie  soil.  Again,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  ^ioah,  who  was  l^  profession  a  husbandman,  woold  make 
the  best  selection  in  his  power  at  the  l?lood,  with  wliich  to  stock 
the  plains  of  Shinar.  Indeed,  some  suppose  the  selection  was 
made  by  tlie  inftdlible  hand  of  Providence,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  It  may  be  farther  assumed, 
that  so  long  as  Uie  human  family  remained  together  a  much 
greater  degree  of  nnifbrmity  of  breed  tlian  at  the  present  day 
prevailed ;  but  subsequent  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  splitting  up  of  the  human  race  into 
tribes  according  to  their  respective  languages,  and  their  dis- 
persion  over  the  whole  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  the  physi- 
cal changes  thus  experienoed  by  cattle  from  a  diversity  ol  food, 
climate,  and  management  would  less  or  more  interfere  with 
their  natural  growth,  the  result  being  all  that  interesting  di- 
versity so  promincntlv  exhibited  in  the  different  native  breeds 
throughont  most  of  the  habitable  globe. 

In  the  outset  there  would  be  three  cauacs  at  work  in  effect- 
ing the  stunting  process,  viz.,  food,  climate,  and  manage- 
ment; but  after  a  while,  or  after  a  diversity  of  bre^ 
had  been  produced,  the  crossing  of  those  breeds  would  also 
produce  a  certain  eiect  on  physiological  development,  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  a  fourth  cause. 

Were  it  possible  to  trace  any  of  our  native  breeds,  such  as 
the  Devon  or  Shetland  oi  and  sheep,  to  their  original  parent- 
age either  in  Paradiae  or  in  Noah's  ark,  the  narrative  would 
form  an  interesting  chapter  of  events  in  stock  management, 
lying,  as  it  were,  between  two  extremes  doubtless  wide  asunder. 
The  former  extreme,  sav  the  Shetland  ox  of  the  present  day, 
one  of  the  most  stunted  breeds  of  the  bovine  race,  is  subject 
to  observation ;  but  the  latter,  the  Paradisian  or  Noaliitic  ex- 
treme from  which  he  is  descended,  is  a  question  of  hypothesis 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  practical  or  satisfaotory  solution. 
Some  superficial  writers  have  supposed  this,  and  tlie  next  breed 
BOmewliere  in  Europe  or  Asia,  the  parent  stock  from  which 
the  Shetland  ox  sprang;  but  the  hypothesis  is  almost  too 
absurd  to  merit  a  hearing,  much  less  a  formal  refutation ;  for 
the  parent  stock  according  to  this  hypothesis  is  itself  a  stunted 
extreme,  which  has  perhaps  vndergone  more  changes  since  its 
ancestor  left  Noah*s  ark  than  has  the  Shetland  ox  itself.  In 
Paradise  the  two  breeds  in  question  mar  be  said  to  have  had  a 
common  parentage,  but  whether  the  Shetland  ox  or  his  as^ 
sumcd  anoestral  prototype  is  the  nearest  in  likeness  to  this 
common  parental ;  is  a  question  which  cannot  now  be  satis- 
factorily solved.  People  are  naturally  disposed  to  give  a 
I       'or  nr;  ^itliii  native  breed  of  cattle  in  aues- 

ikiiiks  ul'  lliis  kiud  than  Uiey  ilcmTve,  and  accordingly  we  nave 
heard  it  argued  that  our  Highland  breeds  of  cattle  stand  nearer 
tlic  syraiiietry  of  their  Partvdisian  primogenitor  tlian  our  low- 
land breeds.  But  upiuiunaiivo  arguments  of  this  kind  go  for 
notliing  ill  the  solution  of  tho  {}uestion  at  issue.  Were  it  a 
proposition  only  involving  si/.c,  the  Shethind  ox  under  such 
an  fiypothrsis  would  douljtloss  be  farther  from  the  original 
than' some  of  our  lur^r  browls,  as  the  Hereford  ox ;  but  size 
has  less  to  do  in  the  matter  than  form,  organization,  and 
vitality ;  and  therrfore,  however  conspicuous  and  imposingly 
attractive  it  maybe,  it  ought  not  to  oe  allowed  to  lead  argu- 
jnent  astray  in  the  investi^tion  of  the  subject. 


How  far  our  native  breeds  have  departed  by  «iuuUb{ 
from  tlic  original  ?  and  What  progress  has  been  uiadctAiwani 
tliat  originulin  the  improvement,  or  rather  restoratitm  of  ok 
native  breeds  P  are  perhaps  tlie  best  forms  of  potting  the  tsi 
questions,  as  they  more  immediately  come  home  to  evcij  itoci 
owner  for  solution.  But  although  both  are  practical  qaestiou 
and  easily  put  in  a  variety  of  (brnu,  it  is  next  to  impossible  tt 
give  cither  a  practical  solution ;  for  the  only  practical  solutioi 
that  can  be  given  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  an  cspen 
mental  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  original  in  oci 
case,  or  rather  to  discover  the  best  quality  of  ox  or  sbcep  k 
any  peculiar  climate,  dietary,  and  system  of  management,  obiI 
how  near  that  quality  approaches  the  originaL 

In  the  former  of  the^te  questions,  the  stunting  or  iik- 
riorating  process  is  doubtless  in  practice  one  of  downs  tuultp 
and  ups  and  downs.  The  ox,  for  example,  loses  at  one  tJat 
and  gains  at  another,  but  at  the  close  of  life  the  \oatm  arr  n 
excess  of  the  gaius :  hence  a  certain  degree  of  deterioratia 
takes  place.  Sucii  were  tlie  iacts  of  the  case  expericncnl  \t] 
the  ox,  first,  when  he  bft  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  aecosd 
when  he  left  the  plains  of  Slunar  with  our  ancestors  to\ 
Western  Europe.  The  expmence  of  the  present  day  is  aaiBt 
wliat  different  in  detail,  owing  to  the  stunting  process  luiiai 
attained  to  its  opposite  extreme  or  minimum  limit.  FonurHf 
for  example,  the  practice  was  dovms  and  ups — now  it  is  apt 
and  downs.  Originally,  the  ox  had  to  lose  physiologia 
ground  before  lie  could  gain  anything:  in  other  vonUiM 
originally  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Now  he  sUa^ij 
tiie  bottom  of  the  hill,  below  which  level  he  cannot  doKW 
further  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  his  pecsiiii 
case  as  to  climate,  food,  and  management;  coaseqaeod^i 
he  must  ascend  tlie  hill  so  far,  before  he  can  desceail  aguB 
to  the  same  level ;  so  that  the  '*  ups  "  may  be  said  to  be  qw 
to  the  "downs"  in  magnitude.  Originally,  tlie  levenew 
the  rule  of  measurement,  the  descent  from  the  top  of  tin 
hill  being  greater  than  the  ascent.  Naturally,  it  nay  ^ 
said,  tlie  ox  was  unwilling  to  leave  the  top  of  tk  hi^- 
hence  the  earnest  endeavours  of  Nature  to  rise  up  ig^> 
the  first  opportunity  tlmt  presented  itself.  But  eM^i 
food,  tiiid  management  were  against  Nature ;  and  so  tbe  p"!^ 
ox  eventually  found  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  kt- 
mestic  companion  of  our  fallen  race  I  How  far  Iw  has  U!^ 
or  the  distance  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  liill,  i<  ^ 
subject  to  measurement  by  any  rule  yet  discovered ;  &»' 
sequently  the  solution  of  tms  problem  must  be  left  iaabrjaBOt 
for  tlie  present.  But  however  much  this  is  to  be  regretted.  »< 
is  in  some  measure  compensated  bv  the  earnest  and  exemplai} 
endeavours  of  the  poor  ox  himself  to  r^piin  Ills  former  w»' 
tion  by  ascending  the  hUl  as  hai  as  cUmate,  food,  and  tlM 
doings  of  his  owners  will  permit ;  for  to  remain  at  the  bottai 
of  the  hill  is  contrary  to  nis  natural  aspirations.  But  beiof 
virtually  the  domestic  slave  of  man,  he  lias  no  altematire  bsi 
to  fight  the  battle  of  fate  with  unfiinching  prowess,  as  be  bai 
hitherto  done,  until  tlie  fiat  of  wiser  times  than  the  preieal 
loosen  his  stunting  shackles,  and  thus  allow  liim  fair-play  asii 
freedom  of  action  to  re-measure  his  steps  up-hill  in  aooordiuiot 
with  the  laws  of  Nature  implanted  inliim. 

There  was  thus  at  the  beginning  a  natural  law  in  operation 
upholding  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  organic  strvctin 
of  the  ox,  against  tlie  united  efforts  of  bad  weather,  as  ii>' 

S roper  dietary,  and  the  misdoings  of  the  farmer  to  poll  i* 
own  to  a  lower  standard  level ;  and  the  same  natural  lav  " 
now  in  active  operation  to  regain  what  has  thus  been  l(Xl,  m 
far  as  climate,  food,  and  the  professional  doings  of  the  fariad 
will  permit.  Our  native  breeds  obviously  present  <hiferfaj 
levels  to  which  the  stunting  processes  at  worx  have  lowered 
the  natural  standard,  altliough  it  is  difficult  to  say  wliich  w 
the  lower  level,  in  many  instances,,  as  compared  with  w 
original,  more  especially  as  re^ds  the  normal  perfcctjon  w 
internal  organization  and  vitahty.  In  common  couversatxii;; 
these  different  levels  are  said  to  be  "natural  to  tlio  district' 
Thus  the  Shetland  ox  is  natural  to  Shetland,  the  Dov<m  ox  \o 
Devonshire,  and,  in  short,  each  of  our  native  breeds  to  i^  ^^ 
peculiar  locality ;  but  in  this  technical  designation  there  » 
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iich  latitiide  naed  in  the  mode  of  expression,  and  still  more 
1  the  meaning  of  terms ;  for  in  eyery  locality  certain  soils  are 
Slid  to  produce  finer  cattle  than  others,  the  breed  in  both  cases 
hns;  the  same.  Again,  remove,  say  a  Hereford  ox  to  Shet- 
kai  ud  a  Shetland  oi  to  Herefordshire,  and  the  former 
vndd  be  stunted  to  the  Shethind  level,  while  the  latter  wonld 
nse  to  the  Hereford  level  in  conrse  of  time,  although  the 
Sfethod-Hereford  and  the  Hereford-Shetland  might  remam 
nry  dilK^rent  in  many  respects  firom  the  native  breeds,  Hie 
airuii  in  both  eases  being  left  entirely  to  the  natural  food 
ttd  trettment  of  the  two  districts  in  question. 

Tkre  is  tlins  manifestly  involved  an  equifibrinm  of  anta- 

jnristie  forces,  so  to  speak,  not  very  easily  expressed  in  seien- 

liif  phnaeology,  relatrrc  to  the  natural  levels  occupied  by  our 

aidTcbnjeds  of  cattle  in  reference  to  the  stunting  process 

term  the  laws  of  nature,  hut  which  will  readily  be  understood 

^  nlMtitatinff  the  bottom  of  the  hill  as  applied  to  any  indi- 

ridul  breed,  for  its  lowest  level,  and  the  top  of  that  hill  for 

ifor^vl  nositioD.     The  sentence,  "Cursed  is  the  ground 

fenon'tMie,"  so  interfered  with  dinmte,  produce,  and  the 

kartof  man  at  to  drive  the  ox  firom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 

it  hOI  io  a  warfare  which  we  sluiU  not  attempt  to  describe ;  but 

t^wtenec  being  for  man^s  sake,  it  was  suspended  as  it  were 

tt^  bottom  of  the  hill,  nature  there  not  omy  being  supplied 

t&amrited  energies  to  resist  further  descent,  but  to  co- 

iftietith  the  farmer,  who,  by  the  same  infallible  Judge,  was 

cMHlBd  to  wheel  about  his  Ox,  and  light  his  way  back  to 

J^lf  rf  the  hill,  which  brings  us  to  the  second  part  of  our 

■^tbe  improvfnncnt  of  breed,  and  how  far  that  improvo- 

■ibimonizes  with  the  original  beauty  and  perfection  of 

iro. 

finnaily  speaking,  although  it  may  be  hnpossible  to  make 
■f  w^iwtory  comparisons  with  the  original,  yet  it  is  nevcr- 
te«i  manifest  that  most  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  in  this 
"tttiy  hare  been  greatly  improved.  But  while  this  may  be 
S'Kted,  H  must  also  be  conceoed  that  when  the  details  of  the 
•wk  of  improvement  are  entered  upon,  they  will  not  bear  a 
jm  examination.  In  other  words,  while  we  have  been  grow- 
^n^ quantities  of  fat,  we  have  been  retarding  the  natural 
•''fepawit  of  other  parts,  upon  which  health  and  vitality 
■Dre  immediately  depend.  The  progress  made,  therefore,  to* 
*Mfa  the  tqi  of  the  hill  is  very  questionable ;  for,  to  so  back 
"jibriog  up  the  parts  that  have  thus  been  allowea  to  fall 
*^  nay  oost  more  time  and  money  than  to  start  de  novo 
P««  the  bottom  of  the  hill  with  one  of  our  native  brec^, 
■pnmnf  all  the  parts  of  the  body  alike,  or  rather  in  aceord- 
*■«  with  the  natural  demands  of  the  ori^al.  It  is  seldom 
«it  the  stanttng  process  is  uniform  in  its  aetion  upon  the 
JJfttot  organs  of  the  system ;  consequently,  if  certain  organs 
"*je  iwen  deteriorated  in  a  greater  oegree  than  others — a  re- 
•ft  which  is  very  prominent  in  all  our  native  breeds — the 
Jafww  demands  of  tne  original  require  that  those  organs  re- 
^i!lP^^'  amelioration,  so  as  to  bring  them  alongside  the 
^lo^  as  it  were,  in  the  march  of  improvement.  In  point  of 
*ji  there  arc  numeroua  ways  of  improvement  in  operation, 
•"  theie,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  mav  be  reduced  to  three 
■Jhods,  vijE,  t  jlr»f,  the  improvement  of  our  native  breeds  by 
iBptinjI  eKmate,  food,  and  management  artificmlly  in  accord- 
*«  with  the  natural  requirements  of  cattle ;  aceond,  the  early 
■*!wity  forcing  system;  and  MiVrf,  the  crossing  of  our 
Wire  breeds  with  the  latter.  Of  these  tliree  plans  the  first  is 
»»  oaly  one  whose  details  will  bear  a  practi<»d  and  scientific 
'»W5tjgation. 

A«  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  stunting  causes 
r.IS?^'  Nature  will  cure  herself,  or  nut  herself  to  rights. 
« <wiw  words,  if  the  owner  of  the  ox  wul  only  protect  him 
?"  ..***'*"«•  o^  heat  and  cold  and  other  opjectionable 
**!''»tic  mfluences,  supply  him  with  proper  food,  and  other- 
J«  ittend  to  his  natunJ  wants,  he  will  slowly  climb  the  hill 
J  ™  oriwnal  position,  or  to  one  equally  favourable,  both  in 

Pj^siolo^cal  and  money-making  sense — comparatively 
J*J™f.    in  the  medical  world  there  is  a  familiar  old  saying 

Ute  ttioe  effort  in  the  case  of  most  diseases ;  for  all  that 
y  "^cal  man  can  do  is  to  clear  the  way  as  much  as  possible 
«  n»bbi*h,  and  Wave  the  rest  to  the  w  medicnfrix  natnne. 
-« jwt  80  is  it  with  the  farmer  in  the  cure  of  certain  de- 
JJ^  external  and  internal,  of  his  ox  or  sheep ;  for  all 
7*Jm  can  do  is  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  the  stunting 
2***  ""L^c  the  work  of  reformation  to  the  vis  medieatrix 
"*«^  Thiu,if  aoow  divpi  and  sHcklea  her  calf^  it  wiU 


thrive  and  move  up-hill,  so  far,  provided  its  dam  has  plenty  of 
rich  grass,  and  yields  an  abundance  of  nourishing  milk.  But 
it  was  never  intended  by  Nature  that  cows  should  suckle  their 
calves  during  the  whole  of  their  lives,  and  tliis  is  a  fact  that 
more  than  the  half  of  the  breeders  of  stock  overlook,  or,  at 
least,  the  practical  data  which  it  involves ;  for  calves  require 
to  bo  weaned  naturally  as  it  were,  by  entering  gradually  upon 
a  nourishing  diet  some  time  before  they  are  ruthlessly  taken 
by  rough  hands  firom  their  mother'a  milk.  At  this  |)eriod 
(weaning  time),  upwards  of  ninety  per  cont.  of  calves  and 
lambs  are  stunted  in  their  growth  by  improper  food  and  treat- 
ment. They  have  got  so  utr  up-hill,  and  manifest  no  little 
noisy  anxiety  to  go  further  without  restraint  and  loss  of  time  ; 
but  their  owner,  deaf  to  the  chimoruus  wants  of  bis  calves, 
and  blind  to  his  own  best  interest,  says  "  No ;  the  old  routine 
rule  must  be  observed,  which  was  to  go  down  the  hill  to  the 
bottom,  and  begin  again  with  the  next  year's  grass  and 
ascend ;''  and  to  this  day  this  old  stunting  routine  rule  is 
closely  followed  by  thousands,  who  dare  not  be  told  that  turn- 
ing their  young  cattle  down-hill  is,  to  speak  of  its  demerits  in 
the  mildest  terms  possible,  reversing  ttio  natural  and  provi- 
dential order  of  things.  That  mankind  are  prone  to  do  what 
they  ought  not  to  do,  and  to  leave  undone  what  they  ought  to 
do,  is  doubtless  a  sad  misfortune,  but  it  is  no  less  true  on 
that  account ;  and  the  general  doctrine  which  it  teaches  is 
applicable  to  the  conduct  of  farmers  in  stunting  their  young 
cattle.  It  is  no  doubt  in  keeping  with  the  vanity  and  pride 
of  the  human  heart  for  man  to  talk  loftily  of  improving  the 
breed ;  but  the  expression  is  not  only  fallacious,  but  a  very 
improper  one  in  other  respects,  bcin^  much  calculated  to  load 
superficial  observers  astray  as  to  their  own  doings  and  duties 
in  the  management  of  their  cattle.  The  farmer  may  do  mudi 
to  supply  the  demands  of  Nature  when  these  are  beyond  her 
reach — as  they  almost  invariably  are  in  the  growth  of  cattle — 
if  he  would  only  make  himself  thoroughly  acciuainted  with 
her  various  requirements  in  this  respect — requirements  far 
more  comprehensive  and  minute  in  detail    thai 


imagined. 
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FIG.  3. 
Fig.   3   shows    the    rubber 
"  teat"  detached  from  the  pail 
or  vessel  containing  the  milk. 
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ULSTER    TENANT-RIGHT. 


Jaat  now,  when  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land is  a  Fnrliamentaiy  qnention,  the  economy  of  the  Ulster 
system  of  tenant-right,  and  the  secnrity  which  it  aflbrds  to 
landowners  and  tennnts  for  their  respective  capitals  invested 
in  Irish  agriculture,  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  discussion.  When 
residing  in  that  nrovince,  we  found  it  a  ^nerally  expressed 
opinion  by  those  landowners  and  tenants  with  whom  we  con- 
versed, that  the  Ulster  tenant-right  was  an  economical  sj'stcm, 
and  a  good  security  for  rent,  and  also  for  tenants*  capital,  skiD, 
and  laoonr;  but,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years,  and  the 
examination  of  several  estates  and  farms  in^  the  counties  of 
Armagh,  Tyrone,  Antrim,  Down,  Meath,  and  Cavan,  we  were 
unable  to  discover  facts  to  justify  either  conclusion,  much  less  the 
economy  of  capital  thus  invested.  On  the  contrary,  tbrffacts  of 
the  case  invariably  proved  that  the  investment  was  injudicious; 
that  it  afforded  no  satisfoctory  security  for  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  rent ;  and  that  it  was  still  less  to  be  rellM  upon  by 
tenants  either  for  a  continuation  of  tenancy,  or  for  the  realiz- 
ation of  their  capitals  with  fair  interest.  Such  l»eing  the 
professional  conclusions  at  whieh  we  arrived,  in  valuing  rarms 
and  estates  for  the  investment  of  both  capitals  by  persons  be- 
longing to  the  United  Kingdom — conclusions  totally  different 
from  the  common  credence  continually  preached  in  our  ears — 
we  shall  endeavour  very  briefly  to  grve  the  practical  data  or 
premises  from  which  th^  were  deduced. 

As  to  economy  ot  capital :  Upon  a  large  estate,  with  a  rental 
of  about  Bl^fiOO  a  year,  where  we  were  chiefly  employed,  ten- 
ant-right was  valued  at  £10  per  acre  to  the  landlord,  and  this 
is  a  very  common  landlord  valuation  throu^ont  the  whole 
province  of  Ulster.  Indeed,  with  few  exceptions  tenant-right 
IS  valued  at  a  flxed  sum  of  money  to  the  landlord  when  he  re- 
moves a  tenant.  And,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  ear  of 
the  English  and  Scotch  farmer,  this  is  true  whether  the  tenant 
has  actoally  any  capital  invested  in  his  farm  or  not  P  In  the 
vast  migority  of  landlord-cases  that  came  under  Our  notice 
£10  was  the  value  of  the  tenant-ri^ht.  But  upon  two  small 
estates  it  was  from  £8  to  £13,  the  latter  being  the  maximum 
and  the  former  the  minimum  value. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  tenant  has  his  farm  in  high  order 
by  means  of  a  large  investment,  and  wishes  to  dispose  of  his 
tenant-right,  he  may  obtain  more  money  than  the  fixed  valua- 
tion to  the  landlord,  the  approval  of  the  latter  to  the  incom- 
ing tenant  or  purchaser  being  necessary.  But  this  rule 
applies  in  li^gland,  and  therefore  it  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  Ulster  tenant-right.  If,  for  example,  the  incoming 
tenant  gives  £15  per  acre  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  that  the 
landowner  of  the  e^te  has  it  in  his  power  to  take  the  land 
into  his  possession  at  the  expiry  of  a  certain  term  at  £10, 
then  the  £5  odds  are  truly  tenant's  capital  that  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  land  by  cropping  during  the  currency  of  the  lease, 
and  in  Scotland  and  England  this  mvestment  of  tenant's  capital 
will  find  two  purchasers  to  one  as  compared  with  the  Province 
of  Ulster,  so  that  in  this  case  the  balance  is  against  the 
Ulster  system ;  and  the  reason  is  a  tangible  one,  for  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  incoming  tenant  has  not  to  pay  £10  for 
an  Irish  land  speculation,  t.  e.^  the  investment  of  £10  per  acre 
in  farming  without  interest,  as  the  facts  of  the  case  prove,  for 
when  the  £5  are  taken  out  of  the  land  or  any  extra  tenant's 
capital  invested,  it  is  then  seldom  more  than  in  a  fair  profit- 
able crop-bearing  state,  so  far  as  our  experience  in  the  above 
counties  extends.  In  other  words,  the  extra  money  per  acre 
Is  a  worse  investment  than  in  England,  while  for  the  £10  we 
did  not  find  amongst  the  farms  to  let,  which  we  examined  in 
1843, 1844,  and  1845,  one  where  we  could  promise  to  our  em- 
ployers a  fair  interest  for  tlieir  capital  thus  invested.  On  the 
eontrary,  a  large  sum  was  necessary  to  put  the  lands  in  a  fair 
crop-bcdtring  state ;  and  this  was  applicable,  at  the  time,  to 
more  than  half  the  area  of  land  in  cultivation  upon  the 
estates  which  we  examined  in  the  above  six  counties  of 
Ulster.  In  mauv  cases  the  land  was  even  in  a  worse  state, 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  tenants*  capital  under  a 
thirty-years*  lease,  than  if  it  had  been  lying  in  its  original 
rtate ;  and  yet  such  farms  could  have  been  readily  let,  the  in- 


coming tenant  paying  to  the  outgoing  tenant  £10  per  acre  fof 
his  tenant-right,  and  for  no  other  practical  reason  tlian  tk 
Ulster  guarantee  that  the  landlord,  after  having  approved  of 
his  beine  incoming  tenant,  could  not  turn  him  out  without  rej 
foudrag  his  capital  thus  invested.  In  a  professional  or  pnc- 
tically-Dusincss  light,  the  whole  affair  of  letting  and  snb^ 
letting  land,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  is  so  incredible  that 
our  employers  could  not  understand  it.  In  plain  Irish,  it  a 
beyond  the  province  of  ink  and  paper  to  make  it  intcUipWe; 
for  the  thing  must  be  seen  as  big  as  life  to  comprehend  it» 
real  meaning ;  and  even  then  a  residence  of  some  time  is  jfc- 
solutely  necessary,  to  see  its  different  phases  of  working  ii  ft 
wheel-witliin-a-wheel  movements,  such  as  the  agrwi 
authority  of  **  Tommy  Downshire  and  Brothers,"  bdoRi 
pounds-shiUings-and-pence  estimate  can  be  formed  of  it,  so » 
to  tally  with  tlic  purse-strings  of  an  independent  English  a«i- 
culturist  in  search  of  a  profitable  investment  for  his  capital  K 
an  Irish  tenant,  with  a  peaceful  home,  and  the  other  et-ceteia 
of  social  life  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 

Originally,  tlie  Ulster  tenant-right  may  have  covered  tk 
tenanfs  capital  invested  in  the  improvement  of  his  fium  or  a 
the  "  fining  down  of  his  rent**  during  the  current  period  o^ 
his  lease ;  but  as  all  improvements  soon  wear  out,  and  as  ha 
are  for  the  most  part  terminable,  landlord's  worlcing  capita 
or  tenant's  working  capital  profitably  in  land  is  no  longer  » 
presented  by  Ulster  tenant-right.  Some  say  it  originated  ii 
the  manufiicture  of  the  flax  grown  upon  the  farm  into  \m 
In  every  farm-house  or  shop  adjoining  there  were  one  or  iMj 
spinning-wheels,  reels,  and  looms  at  work.  When  the  Nofl 
of  Ireland  was  planted  with  English  and  Scotch  settlen,tli^ 
agreed  to  introauce  the  linen  trade ;  consequently,  ther  1* 
came  entitled  to  payment  for  that  trade,  if  removed  bj  laaj 
lords,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Hffl 
much  truth  there  is  in  this  conclusion,  we  were  never  abk  » 
tisfactorily  to  determine,  as  the  hand  spinning-wheel  and  loqa 
were  superseded  by  power  spinning  and  weaving  nacjij 
long  before  we  knew  IJlstcr  by  residence,  while"  hearsw^" 
history  were  greatly  divided  on  the  question.  Some,  m  o« 
ample,  based  their  claims  on  the  plea  that  they  or  iheir  astf*- 
tors  had  "  fined  down  their  rents ;"  others  pointed  to  the  * 
provements  which  had  Ijeen  effected  upon  their  small  lioldi^ 
while  the  more  intelligent  farmers  acknowledged  tenant-rip 
to  be  a  custom  based  upon  some  ancient  agreement  or  m^ 
standing  between  landlord  and  tenant,  which  had  come  dowi 
to  their  day  in  force.  If  they  succeeded  their  parents,  for  ei 
ample,  the  tenant-right  to  this  custom  was  valued  to  ihean 
£10  per  acre,  with  the  sanction  of  the  landlord ;  and  if  the 

furchased  tJieir  tenant-right  of  another,  the  same  rnle  appW 
n  the  details  of  tenure  there  was  as  great  a  diversity  as  thd 
is  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  latter  plea  of  "  castom"  cm 
yeys  the  true  meaning  of  the  right  as  between  outgoing  ij 
incoming  tenant ;  but  as  the  original  agreement  upon  whid 
this  custom  is  based  has  reference  either  to  i^ 
provements  made,  or  to  the  linen  trade,  or  J 
the  fining  down  of  rent,  it  may  be  othcnisc  i^ 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  hence,  eventually,  hetwfj 
tenants.  But  so  long  as  the  tenant  in  possession  keeps  ^ 
land  in  a  profitable  crop-bearing  condition,  and  house*,  feacj 
&c.,  in  a  tcnantable  state,  either  the  kndlord  or  Ids  incomuj 
tenant  will  have  the  £10,  or  wJiatever  the  sum  per  acre  iH 
be,  to  pay ;  but  when  farms  get  out  of  order,  when  ^J^^ 
come  higher,  and  when  competition  for  small  farms  becoiw 
low,  then  inevitable  losses  must  be  borne  chiefly  by  the  teajj 
in  possession,  should  his  landlord  prove  austere  in  looking  »»^ 
his  own  rights.  And  as  this  applies  to  a  large  area  of  I  kt^ 
the  general  conclnsion  is  manifest ;  for  the  race  of  pro^*  j 
now  so  rapid  that  unless  landlords  and  tenants  get  their  caw 
tals  quickly  out  of  the  land,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  tha 
they  will  never  sec  their  money  again.  .        J 

As  the  incoming  tenant  pays  the  tenant-right,  it  w  ^'^ 
festly  no  securitv  to  a  tenant  in  possession  of  the  continiutiq 
of  his  lease,  frtte,  the  tenant  who  receives  a  notice  to  qmi 
may  have  "  Tommy  Downshire  and  Brothers,"  or  some  saw 
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tpriii  aotbority,  at  his  back  !  But  although  it  cannot  be 
hei  tint  hitherto  such  interposition  has  had  a  more  power- 
U  iafliiaee  ii  prerenting  the  removal  of  tenants  and  the 
■wlidatiop  of  urms  in  Ulster  than  the  value  of  the  tenant- 
Kb,  it  IS  nevertheless  to  be  hoped  that  tliis'  old  agrarian 
m  vill,  with  the  progress  of  civu  and  religious  order,  be- 
ne at  no  diittnt  date  obsolete.  At  all  events,  it  has 
ipn^cowdto  lie  either  a  safe  or  honourable  guarantee  to 
V  capita  in  small  forms.  In  the  plain  outspoken  Ian- 
of  practice,  the  time  h&t  now  come  when  both  small 
I  aod  Urge  farmers  must  keep  their  farms  in  proper 
otherwise,  "  to  the  dogs  "  is  tlie  rule.  And  this  is  not 
for  store  money  must  be  put  into  the  land  than  hitherto, 
ather  large  farmers  or  small  can  pav  their  rent  and 
i  isd  life  they  must,  in  a  l)etter  style  of  houses  and  cir- 
ces  ih&Q  the  XJbter  system  of  tenant-right  under  Irnd 
albrds.  In  short,  lands^  houses,  and  everything  must 
lod  kept  in  order  at  a  large  investment  of  tenants' 
without  any  increase  of  tenant-right  ;  so  that  the 
firaa  are  thus  put  in  order  they  are  worth  the  money 
hDd]ord  at  any  time  for  the  work  of  consolidation — & 
iretdj  in  progiess.  As  yet,  the  work  of  cousolidation 
V  slaw  in  most  counties  of  the  province  of  Ulster ;  and 
Ty  large  farms,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  may 
iktl»  rale ;  but  slow  as  Uie  movement  may  be  at  pre- 
cis neycrtheless  proceeding  at  an  aoceleroted  speed,  and 
be  completed  sooner  than  present  circumstances 

questionable  if  tlie  tenant-right  will  muntain  its 

.    The  reason  of  this  is  obvious,  for  it  forms  a 

^.itf  stock-jobbing  in  which  a  large  amount  of  money'  is 

r|n?edy  tenants  by  small  capitausts,  who  look  sharply 

!idr  interest  when  the  flax  or  pig  is  sold — often  leaving 

"fefiord  the  alternative  of  falling  back  upon  the  tenant- 

■r  Dsyment  of  arrears  ot  rent,  when  the  screw  is  put 

*iudjair  their  capitals ;  consequently,  if  landowners 

todosand  the  punctual  payment  of  their  rents  without 

W  tenant-right  as  a  security,  more  especially  in  all 

there  the  lands  are  allowed  to  get  out  of  order,  the 

i»  of  ioch  money-lenders  would  be  for  more  precarious 

it  is  at  present ;  consequently,  their  terms  would  be  more 

^  the  tenant  who  with  £50  in  his  pocket  wishes  to 

another  £50  in  order  to  purchase  the  tenant-right  of 

^hoUUng.    Other  tenants  get  into  ditficulties,  and 

Ijfcfigcd  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  their  tenant- 

;  and  these  will  experience  more  and  more  difficulty  in 

'SO.  In  ihort,  the  money  spent  and  the  money  lent  have 

aanj  cases  nothing  wh[atever  to  do  with  the  profitable 

~^t  of  tenants*  capital  in  farming ;  so  tliat,  looking  at 

of  the  case  as  we  find  them,  it  appears  to  us  very 

ibie  if  tenant-right  will  maintain  its  present  value  in 

^iiMtion  of  either  Landowner,  tenant,  or  money -lender, 

w^former  will  not  mucK  longer  give  it  credit  for  rent ; 

credit  for  its  current  value  as  a  sale 

while  the  progress  of  things  will 

.  more  and  more  closely  after  their 

^,  in  order  to  realize  its  full  value  when  properly  invested 
mat. 

^^only  when  money  is  properly  invested  in  fiurming  that 
«wi  returns  interest  in  the  form  of  produce.  Much  of 
'  ^  now  spent  in  buildings,  drainage,  and  the  like  by  Umd- 
ss,  and  m  manure  and  tillage  by  tenants,  is  virtually 
T^Jro^Tf  away— so  that  neither  has  a  right  to  look  to 
Wer  for  interest,  or  the  redemption  of  capital.  In  point 
^  it  is  the  land  that  pays  the  interest  on  the  capital ;  and 
^  wterert  is  of  necessity  therefore  redeeming  interest,  be- 
1^  ^^  investments  are  but  of  short  duration,  it  follows 
«e  redeeming  term  should  be  of  a  corresponding  length, 
^ttt  who  invests  his  capital  in  building,  draiua^,  and 
"Mad  expects  that  intelligent  people  will  pay  him  the 
pftna  invested  a  hundred  years  lience,  or  even  at  the 

fcLi^  *^^  *^'™*  *^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  reckoned  worse 
^  wol «  a  madman ;  and  he  who  invests  his  money  in 
>ad  cannot  take  it  out  of  the  land  in  one  rotation 
,  ihonld  be  sent  back  to  school  to  learm  the  A  B  C 


-^       —    On  all  questions  of  this  kind  the  plain 

•f|«f-Bct  view  of  tilings  is  fast  setting  landlords  and 

uS*^*"'  npon  their  own  feet.    The  rule  is  fast  be- 

I  *"""*«  that  landowners  must  perform    their  own 

'**e  part  of  the  work  ia  the  investment  of  all  the  ^pital 


« former  will  not  m 
wer  win  not  give  it  ( 
^  for  his  capital ;  ^ 
H  tenants  to  look  r 


required  upon  their  estates  in  what  is  usually  termed  per- 
manent improvements,  while  outgoing  and  incoming  tenants 
are  learning  to  settle  accounts  according  to  actual  cash 
balances ;  and  however  much  the  province  of  Lister  may  yet 
be  subject  to  the  exception,  the  dilTerenoe  tells  heavily  against 
her  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers  in  the  meantime ;  but  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  those  wlio  have  their  money  invested 
in  tenant-right  in  the  agrarian  battle  of  Irish  landlordism,  at 
comparatively  no  interest,  or  who  are  paying  long  interest  to 
money-jobbers  for  capital  that  was  spent  in  other  channds 
than  farming,  will  see  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  short- 
sighted policy,  and  thus  make  an  effort  and  a  sacrifice  so  as  to 
get  under  the  more  profitable  rule.  In  other  words,  Ulster 
tenants  will  "  see  themselves  as  others  see  'em,**  and  strive 
to  get  under  the  new  and  more  profitable  rule  in  the  best  way 
they  can ;  and  in  this  ihsj  wul  find  less  and  less  difficulty 
annually  in  transferring  their  labour  and  capital  to  trade  or  to 
our  colonies,  so  as  to  co-operate  with  landowners  in  the  con- 
solidation of  small  holdings ;  while  money-lenders  will  find  it 
their  interest,  as  the  social  circumstances  of  the  eountr^  im- 
prove, to  invest  their  small  capitals  in  the  more  legitimate 
resources  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry. 

The  Ulster  tenant-right  affords  no  adequate  security  to  land- 
lords for  the  payment  of  tlieir  rent.  We  know  severni  tenants 
whose  £arm8  lelf  into  the  landlords*  hands  in  payment  of  rent,  and 
what  was  the  empty  bubble  worth  to  themP  In  otiier  words, 
for  ten  years  the  landlord  received  no  rent — when  the  holdings 
were  accepted  in  payment  of  arrears — wluch»  in  plain  £n|fliab, 
was  no  payment  of  rent  at  all,  as  the  land  was  in  a  ruinous 
state,  requiring  a  large  outlay  to  place  it  in  a  profitably  crop- 
bearing  and  tenantable  state.  And  as  more  thain  half  the  area 
of  tlmt  estate  was  below  a  fair  crop-bearing  state,  the  con- 
clusion is  manifest;  lor  were  the  competition  for  smnll  farms  to 
cease,  and  were  landowners  forced  to  consolidate  and  improve 
tlieir  lands  before  they  could  let  them  to  tenants  of  skill  and 
capital,  the  allowing  of  tenants  to  fall  into  arrears  of  rent 
nnder  such  a  security  is  manifestly  the  broad  road  to  ruin. 
'Hie  tenant-right  affords  a  precarious  security  to  money- 
lenders who  job  in  stock  of  this  kind ;  but  this,  instead  of 
bein^  any  security  to  the  landlord,  is  the  reverse,  for  it  is  un- 
dermining the  fee-simple  or  landowner's  capital  invested.  To 
let  poor  tenants,  who  are  under  the  close  watching  and  tender 
mercies  of  this  money-lending  fraternity,  fall  into  arrears  of 
rent  when  they  get  into  difficulties,  is  not  only  a  short-sighted 
but  cruel  policy.  One  requires  to  visit  the  holdings  of  these 
poor  people,  to  hear  their  trying  tale  of  hardships,  and  to  see 
the  wnole  facts  of  the  case,  to  understand  their  position  and 
the  value  of  tenant-right  security  to  them  for  rent.  But  for 
the  magic  spell  which  warps  the  souls  of  these  poor  people  to 
"  tenant-right,"  they  could  not  endure  half  the  hunting  **  cat 
and  mouse  worrying*  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  kind 
friends  the  money-lenders,  who  keep  them  in  their  holdings 
as  long  as  they  can  hold  their  heads  noove  the  water  P 

lastly,  the  investment  of  tenants*  capital  in  "  Ulster  tenant- 
right*'  is  a  thankless  security  to  tenants.  Thus,  if  it  now  requires 
£10  an  acre  to  farm  knd  successfully,  the  hwdlord  doing  his  own 
work  of  building,  draining,  &c :  it  will  cost  l^e  Ulster  tenant, 
who  has  tenant-right  to  pay  and  the  landlord's  work  also  to 
perform,  nearly  three  times  this  monev,  or  £30,  so  that  he  can 
farm  onl^  one-third  the  area  of  knd  the  Bnelish  farmer  can  do 
nith  a  given  amount  of  capital ;  while  for  the  £10  invested  in 
tenant-right  he  receives  no  interest,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  and  not  more  than  half  the  interest  for  the  money  in- 
vested in  buildinffs  and  the  like,  as  hindlord's  capital,  to  which 
he  would  be  entitled  for  "  tenant's  capital,"  running  at  the 
same  tune  all  ^e  risk  on  both  the  former  two  investments, 
owing  to  their  being  less  or  more  imperfectly  performed,  ex- 
pensive to  keep  up,  and  liable  to  get  out  of  date  before  they 
are  worn  out  and  redeem  themselves.  In  short,  tenants  ai« 
entitled  to  larger  interest  than  landlords,  and  the  fiirmer  who 
invests  his  own  spare  capital  or  borrowed  capital  to  save  his 
kudlord's  pocket  is  a  far  way  behind  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

JUSTITU, 


MANUKE.— The  ^»wmV<i/i  AgricnlivrUt  sa^s:  "Manure 
is  like  money.  No  farmer  ever  has  too  ranch  of  it  who  appre- 
ciates in  what  his  wealth  lies."  And  it  may  also  be  added 
that,  like  monev,  the  more  a  man  has  the  easier  it  is  to  g<>t 
more. 
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TSB  PABMEB'S  MAGAZINE, 


THE    EFFECTS    OF    THE    GAME    LAWS    ON    AGRIOULTOBE. 


At  a  special  miM^ting  of  the  liOft^e  and  Lecropt  Farmers* 
Club,  held  in  the  Wett«rton  Arms,  Bridge  of  Allan,  Mr.  Wm. 
Henderson,  Cmigamhall,  in  the  chair,  th6  following  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Anderson,  Westlees : — 

It  has  been  said  that  fanners  are  a  discontented  class  of 
men,  that  they  are  always  complaining — in  wet  weather  or 
dry,  in  fair  weather  or  fonl,  they  still  complain.  But  when  it 
is  considered  that  farmers  are  entrnsted  with  the  providing  of 
the  staff  of  lifb  to  tlic  whole  ooramunity,  and  labouring  with 
iudostrions  persereranoe  to  accomplish  that  object,  and  in  that 
endeaToor  tney  have  many  obstacles  to  contend  with  to  aug- 
ment their  care  and  disturb  their  pence,  of  which  other  classes 
of  the  community  are  little  aware — the  soil  and  climate  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  preparation  for  the  most 
suitable  crop  for  the  greatest  production — and  all  that  they 
grow  or  rear,  whether  grain  or  live  stock,  are  subject  to 
diseases — such  as  the  potato  disease  and  cattle  plague,  over 
which  they  have  no  control,  and  for  which  no  cure  has  vet 
been  discovered — I  will  only  mention  a  few  of  great  number 
of  otlier  pests  that  affect  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  and  try 
his  patience,  which  I  think  will  suffice  to  show  that  he  suffers 
more  in  silence  and  without  complaint  than  any  other  class  of 
the  community.  The  rat  and  the  mouse  tribe  are  pests  that 
cease  not  plundering  the  farmer's  goods  either  by  day  orniglit ; 
and  I  believe  this  season  theY  are  unusually  prolific,  so  he  may 
naturally  anticipate  greater  loss  and  an^dety  on  that  score.  Of 
course  he  has  power  to  stamp  these  out,  yet  a  very  difficult 
task.  Tiie  late  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  vaJued  the  cost  of  the 
keep  of  a  mt  for  a  year  at  40s.,  and  four  mice  to  be  equal  to 
one  rat— at  lOs.  each  a  year.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount 
ofk>s8cansed  by  these  pilferers?  but  all  farmers  feel  it.  Of 
the  rabbit,  Mr.  Smith  said  that  six  would  eat  as  much  as  one 
sheep,  and  four  hares  as  much  as  one ;  the  amount  of  crop 
they  eat  and  trample  under  their  feet,  and  the  grass  they  foul 
and  render  useless,  must  be  great ;  and  though  the  loss  cannot 
well  be  estimated  it  must  be  very  considerable.  Tlie  crow  and 
the  wood-piffcon  pest — the  greatest,  I  believe,  of  all  pests,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  the  ^eatest  devonrers  of  grain — are  in- 
creasing at  a  fearful]  rate  in  number,  that  if  not  immediately 
chocked  they  will  consume  the  principl  part  of  the  crop  of  this 
country.  Are  farmers  to  look  timidly  on  and  allow  their  crops 
to  be  thus  destroved  by  these  vermin  pests,  Mrithont  making  a 
oombmed  effort,  by  every  conceivable  meaus  in  their  power,  to 
stamp  them  out? — a  destruction  that  leaves  not  the  snadow  of 
a  loss  behind  to  neither  county  nor  burgh,  but  a  general  benefit 
to  all.  These  Paul  Jones  of  robbers  cease  not  their  pilfering 
all  the  year  round ;  in  November  they  arc  behind  the  whcat^ 
sower,  picking  up  what  he  sows,  and  continue  destroying  till 
frost  locks  up  what  is  still  left  in  the  ground  IVom  their  vora- 
cious appetites.  They  then  direct  their  attention  to  the  turnip 
crop,  and  which  fitilinj?,  they  attack  the  stacks,  and  pick  the 
ears  tlirough  the  thatcn ;  to  the  spring  sowing  they  pay  prompt 
attention,  and  when  the  potato  blade  appears  they  are  also 
there,  and  not  content  with  the  blade,  they  dive  to  tlie  root 
and  devour  it ;  no  sooner  is  the  wheat  and  bariev  in  tho  ear 
than  they  are  still  at  work  there.  The  enterprising  farmer, 
who  grows  the  heaviest  crop,  at  much  expense  and  laljour, 
suffcm  the  greatest  loss.  Ills  luxuriant  crop  is  laid  by  its 
weight,and  there  they  have  their  rendezvous;  and  when  he 
may  have  reason  to  expect  a  satisfactonr  production,  he  finds 
to  nis  sad  loss  that  his  crop,  by  these  destroyers,  is  thrashed 
before  it  is  shorn.  If  this  vermin  pest  is  allowed  to  go  on  any 
longer,  the  ruin  of  the  farmer  is  inevitable.  But  let  us  endea- 
vour to  prevent  that  disaster,  by  calling  on  other  dubs  to  go 
in,  as  in  a  combined  cffbrt,  if  not  to  stamp  out  the  pest  en- 
tirely, at  least  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  vermin,  so  as  not 
to  become  a  plague.  And  for  that  end  it  was  essentially  neces- 
sary to  get  the  co-operation  of  proprietors  of  rookeries  and 
woods  that  slielter  wood-pigeons.  Were  these  proprietors  to 
give  liberty  to  the  public,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  shoot 
young  crows  before  taking  the  wing,  the  crow  pest  would  soon 
be  numbered  among  the  tilings  that  were ;  and  also  givfc  in- 
KtrQ^ti^n  to  their  gamekeepers  to  destroy  the  eggs  of  the  woo4* ' 
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pigeons,  and  kill  them  by  every  means  they  can  thmk  of,  ti 
shall  very  soon  get  rid  of  them.     The  farmer  maj  thm  hj 
down  his  head  on  the  pillow  of  rest,  and  sleep  soondlj,  bo( 
fearing  that  his  property  is  being  destroyed  while  he  urm; 
and  thus  secured  from  ruin — his  proprietor  made  sure  of  hij 
rent,  and  the  public  secured  of  their  loaf.    These  destroyers  d 
the  farmer^s  peace  and  property  may  be  likened  to  a  w« 
appointed  maaufectory,  the  governor  of  which  requins 
have  a  day  and  ni^ht  shift  of  men  to  satisfy  demand.    Si 
are  these  vermin  pilferers ;  no  sooner  does  the  sun  go  doui 
the  west  than  they  issue  forth  from  their  lurking  plaoe^ 
begin  their  work  of  destruction  until  the  sun  arise  in  theq 
when  another  shift  will  take  the  wing  of  the  morning,  ani 
to  the  field  of  onslaught,  till  his  going  down  calls  them  hfl 
to  their  roost.    All  these  enemies  nas  the  farmer*  to  comfc 
and  but  for  his  economical  habits  and  industrious  persererai 
he  could  scarcely  have  a  rag  on  his  "back,  or  rather,  he  wJi 
have  nothing  but  rags  to  put  on.     I  feel  confident,  from  I 
liberal  and  iSnd  character  of  the  proprietors  of  this  M 
that  if  the  case  was  feirly  represented  to  them,  they  wonll 
once  lend  us  their  aid  in  stamping  out  these  pests,  and  ioflafll 
other  proprietors  to  go  and  do  likewise.    Then  shall  the  fen 
rise  to  that  independent  position  which  his  capital  and  so 
tific  knowledge  of  his  profession  justly  entitles  him. 

The  CiTiiEM.vK  :  Seeing  that  vermin  and  wild  anhnsls 
nified  by  the  aristocratic  name  of  game,  are  such  a  loss  to 
farmer  and  all  connected  with  tiie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  9\ 
hare  now  become  such  a  widespread  evil  as  to  stand  is  a  bar 
the  way  of  the  success  of  the  fiifmer,  and  from  the  great  incrrt 
of  vermin  so  called  consequent  on  the  preservation  of  whrf^ 
called  game,  the  whole  s>'stem  of  game  preserving  has  becon 
a  common  nuisance.  As  to  the  first  position,  that  game  ^ 
vermin  occasion  an  immense  loss  to  the  grain  farmeT, 
been  a^in  and  again  proved  beyond  the  power  of  cool 
tion.  The  evidence  laid  hefore  a  committee  of  the  Hot* 
Commons  twenty  years  ago,  on  game  and  game  pre«fni^ 
showed  to  the  satiafection  oif  any  reasonable  man  the  !»«*■ 
tained  then ;  and  no  man  can  dispute  that  it  has  increasei^- 
fold  since ;  that  to  have  wild  beasts,  or  any  beasts,  gwn?  ^ 
large  through  the  crops  and  wasting  them  at  pleasure, «« 
still  be  told  they  do  no  harm,  is  too  ridiculous  to  get  mm 
sane  men  foolish  enough  to  assert ;  yet  we  still  find  men  u 
reasonable  enough  to  persist  in  this  absurd  ^stem,^  sheltert 
under  an  unjustlaw,  or  rather  laws,  for  they  are  legion.  W 
cannot  easily  find  a  parallel  to  such  a  piece  of  absurdity,  tlu 
in  a  civiliied  country  any  dass  of  men — be  who  they  may- 
should  have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  a  stock  of  brates  pt« 
tected  and  licensed  by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  plunder  an 
pillage  wherever  they  have  a  liking — ^thns  to  give  wild  bea^ 
a  ticket-of-leave  or  free  pass  to  commit  all  kinds  of  thievin 
with  impunity.  Then  as  to  my  position  that  vennin  ai 
game  have  to  all  iotents  and  purposes  become  a  common  nt 
sance.  After  a  farmer  has  invested  £10  and  upwards  an  sei 
on  the  soil  of  his  farm,  and  then  to  have  it  over-run  by  »fl 
beasts  that  he  can  neither  frighten  away  nor  destroy— if  < 
omit  one  dass,  few  will  be  found  but  wm  give  their  a*« 
that  this  is  a  nuisance.  Even  those  that  the  farmer  is  by  h 
allowed  to  frighten  off  or  kill,  have  so  increased  under  tl 
game-presenring  system,  that  lie  is  constantly  kept  on  the  ra 
so  as  to  preserve  part  of  his  crops  from  destruction:  thst  I 
can  preserve  the  whole  now  is  totally  impossible.  Tlie  peac 
the  comfort,  and  the  property  of  the  farmer  is  thus  injurw 
An  equivalent  amount  oi  injury  done  to  any  other  dass  of  U< 
Majesty's  subjects  would  be  considered  a  nuisance,  and  wl 
not  grant  to  the  farmer  the  same  privilege  that  other  da^'a 
already  eiQoy  P  The  farmer  has  clearly  a  right  to  come  forwai 
and  demand  that  equal  justice  be  done  him.  Begging,  wf 
dicancy,and  vagrancy  are  put  down  as  a  nnisancen^  comrao 
consent;  how  should  wild  animals  lie  allowed  a  privik-^ 
denied  to  mankind  ?  Tlie  simple  and  only  mason  is  that  a  (<•! 
tiiin  dass  of  great  men  claim  some  kind  of  kindred  to  thcs 
wihl  Ijeasts — a  kindred,  by-the-bye,  not  easily  defined.  Tlioj 
wha  harbour  beggars  an^  ▼agrwits  are  punishable  by  law;  whi) 
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^TboturfaonrTermin  and  game  about  them,  although 
iii^iiBaeasanbljr  more  iiuunr,  are  amenable  to  no  law.  We 
ii£rp  the  forest  laws  of  a  barbarous  age  now  called  the 
Uvs,  aod  by  additional  enactments  up  to  1862,  nuidc 
larban>i»  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  civilised  age.  If, 
n,rmm,pBat  and  the  game  laws  are  not  a  common  nui* 
e,  ose  is  at  a  loss  what  to  term  a  nuisance.  Anv  altera- 
V  abolitioa  of  the  game  lawa,  we  ara  told,  would  be  an 
^BBoit  oa  the  rignU  of  property.  The  lights  of  pro- 
^ur^ij  day  intmeradwith  £orthe  public  good:  the 
pqeior  of  the  pablic-hoase  may  nave  his  property  reduced 
f  BOfinds  sterlmgby  being  reused  a  license,  the  ostensible 
R  teiagfor  the  good  of  the  public,  the  apparent  cause  often 
|{  for  the  diiaorantage  of  the  poacher ;  cattle  thai  have 
Kk  cootact  with  others  that  have  the  plague,  the  owner 
Ifiiborth.  These  are  unquestionably  greater  losses  to 
{ODrnuDiiian  the  game  would  be  to  the  rich.  The  crime 
kaei  bf  these  one-sided  laws  is  incalculable ;  the  great 
(if  the  people  view  these  laws  as  being  unjust — only  a 
d6ui  legislation  to  terro  the  great.  The  but  enact- 
-'IS^ishrld  in  detestation — stoilthily  brought  in  at 
of  thfVKssion,  and  passed  before  the  jiublic  in  general 
inre  of  it;  by  this  act  the  bare  suspicion  by  a  ganie> 
'"-a  polioeman  places  one  entirely  at  their  mercy  ;  auy 
Qiif  in  our  fields  may  by  order  of  either  require  to 
Mr  pockets  and  show  their  contents ;  tlie  honest 
or  shepherd  with  his  dinner  in  his  pocket  is  bound, 
ided,  to  do  the  same.  Can  we  be  surprised  then 
do  Qot  ofiener  take  place  ?— can  any  man  with 
d  in  his  veins  be  much  found  fault  with,  although 
a  iidlow  down  for  such  apiece  of  lawful  insolence? 
.lace  of  the  keeper  generally  leads  to  poaching, 
^3  to  a  Court  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  who, 
get  of  the  many,  in  g^amo  cases,  act  the  part  of 
X  That  the  poacher  is  sympathised  with  on  the 
die  (Hiblie  cannot'  be  hid,  ana  that  his  sentence  is 
h  euaot  but  hear.  TIuU  all  the  sentences  of  the 
lueaecordinfi;  to  law  in  game  cases  is  very  doubtfid, 
tbse  who  wish  to  inquire  1  would  refer  them  to  Sheriff 
*''  "  Cariosities  of  tlie  Game  Laws."  The  temptation 
to  commit  crime  by  preserving  game  is  something 
to  that  of  the  fnH-shop  :  no  other  class  of  society  but 
W  would  be  afiowed  to  hold  out  such  a  temptation  to 
We  hear  and  see  much  of  what  poaching  Leads  to ; 
^kadi  to  higher  crimes  is  evident.  The  poachcyr,  how- 
j|^  aH,  is  ouly  the  cruel,  brutal  ruffian  outside  the  law 
le  ipartanan,  or  rather  game  slaughterer,  is  witliin  the 
6e  lame  craeltv,  brutality,  aud  lowness  of  feeling  seems 
!»de  the  whole  brotherhood.  What  can  point  out  a  man 
r  Gr  no  ieeling  more  than  to  breed  and  hadf-tamo  animals 
*  Oieer  pleasure  it  fives  him  to  slaughter  tliem,  or  rather 
IJQ,  Duitikte,  and  Kill  by  a  slow  and  lingering  death  ? 
^the  oommou  classes  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  concave  wliat 

Kthe  great  man  can  And  in  the  squeak  of  the  dying  hare, 
liiat  pleasure  he  can  look  on  the  last  agonies  of  tiie 
I  phetsaat.  More  unfeeling  aud  degrading  work  than 
to  not  exist.  Were  such  cruelties  practised  uy  the  lower 
^«I1  kinds  of  laws  would  be  made  for  its  suppression. 
JBi  down  doi;  and  cock  fighting,  and  tolerate  the  battue  P 
i^  iuij  crud  bc-eucs  than  the  slau{^hter  of  game 
'-  irril  cannot  be  well  imagined.  Tins  is  clearly  a 
iii  Sijciety  for  the  Frevcutian  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
i  ai  the  pcracher  leads  to  evil,  the  life  of  tlie  sportsman 
■  tend  to  much  j^'ood ;  for  what  can  these  scenes  befit  a 
[fct  fur  acts  of  inbuinauity  and  savagencssp  Were  men 
id  w  ad  over  ag:un  the  tragical  scenes  lately  reported  to 
Wq  ricted  in  Jamaica  —  !K»3ues  Uiat  we  may  well  be 
of— then  let  an  i^o  to  tiicsc  wholesale  bloodshodders 
for  ^ucli  c3mloits.  As  notlung  we  can  do  can  cope 
iaidMprf^a  evil  we  havo  licen  talking  of  but  some 
[c  altEtation,  let  us  therefore  at  once  proceed  to  peti- 
'» Houses  of  Parlixunent.  That  we  will  not  be  listened 
i  what  past  experience  would  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
I, -however,  have  theirLseh  cs  to  blame  for  sending  men 
' » wiH  neither  listen  to  reason  nor  common  sense — 
» ffien  to  have  u  warmer  side  to  trame  and  its  advauce- 
»w  to  the  lower  chisMis,  f(jr  all  the  pretence  they  have 
i^-ir  desire  for  the  eDfranchiaciaent  of  the  working  man. 
►  SEcxEiAiii :  Tlie  prc5cr\iug  of  pame  is  an  evil  in 
I'^y^i    Pttst,  it  encourages  ijnnjoralitjr  ^  it  is  tl^e  hand- 


maid of  oppression ;  it  onoonrages  blackgnardism — ^wherever 
you  find  a  poacher,  in  him  you  find  an  idle  lazy  fellow ;  you 
find,  in  fact,  a  person  that  will  not  hesitate  to  commit  any 
crime.  It  produces  pauperism.  The  poacher  is  imprisoned, 
he  is  nrosecuted  by  the  public  funds,  his  family  have  to  be  fed 
and  dad  oitlier  in  a  poorlioose  or  in  a  workhouse,  all  at  the 

Sublic  expense.  Uow  often  do  we  hear  of  bloodshed  and  mur- 
er  when  watchers  and  poachers  come  in  contact !  All  this 
must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  game«preaerving.  Gentle- 
men, you  will  naturally  ask  what  is  the  cure  fior  m  this  evil  P 
I  answer,  abolish  the  game  laws ;  take  away  the  temptation, 
and  you  abolish  the  crime.  They  are  uiunst  and  oppressive 
to  the  tenant4iarmer,  for  although  he  labours  am  sows, 
another  reaps.  We  are  ofteji  told  that  farmers  should  make 
more  inquiry  before  they  enter  into  leases.  But  how  can  the 
statistics  be  taken  of  game  P  Can  they  be  counted  P  Pro- 
prictors*  lands  are  so  often  entwined  the  one  with  the  other, 
that  although  you  take  a  farm  from  one  proprietor,  who  is  not 
a  game  preserver,  your  crops  are  devoured  by  the  game  from 
the  cover  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor  who  is  a  game  pre- 
sener.  We  liave  already  heard  to-night  that  it  is  to  game- 
preserving  that  wo  have  to  look  for  the  tremendous  increase  of 
crows  aud  wood-pigeons  and  snarrows  which  devour  our  crops, 
by  gamekeepers  sliooting  hawks  and  other  animals  which  used 
to  keen  these  in  clieck.  We  are  told  that  lauded  proprietors 
have  the  right  to  keep  on  their  own  property  what  they  choose. 
We  would  assuredlv  say  so  too.  Let  tliem  go  to  India  and 
Africa  and  select  what  thev  choose,  and  take  them  home  and 
stock  their  preserves  with  them;  but  let  them  keep  them  there, 
and  not  let  them  devour  that  which  is  the  property  of  others. 
All  these  amusements  are  only  a  mere  morbid  desire  for  sousual 
pleasure.  IIow  many  days  of  weary  toil,  and  nights  of  anxious 
care — how  much  of  the  industrious  tenant's  money  is  exnended 
on  the  raising  of  these  crops,  from  whidi  be  has  hoped  for  a 
fair  return  ;  but,  alas,  only  to  be  crowned  by  the  bitter  blast 
of  disappointment !  Tlie  cultivators  of  the  soil  sundy  deserve 
better  things  ftom  the  hands  of  the  landed  proprietors  than  to 
be  the  means  of  their  ruin.  Farmers  cannot  be  so  easily  im- 
ported into  this  country  as  German  tailors.  By  the  perpetuation 
of  these  laws  it  is  only  setting  dass  acT^ust  class.  They  are 
ouly  a  feudal  remnant  of  vas^lage.  Why  should  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  soil  appear  in  antagonism  to  cacli  other  P 
Should  they  not  rather  form  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  each  other,  to  protect  their  mutual  interests  ?  We  should 
sa^  to  these  vermin  preservers,  let  them  not  only  be  wise,  but 
wise  in  time.  We  hear  much  of  Britain's  greatness,  and  of  her 
indufitn-  and  enteq>rise,  and  independence,  and  last,  and  not 
least  of  all,  her  iutolligcnce.  Why  sliould  these  relics  of  ini- 
quitv  be  a  blot  on  her  fair  fame  P 

Mr.  Fi:xLAY80N  (Peudreich) :  I  may  say  that  the  over- 
abundance of  orows  and  wood-pigeons  mast  be  traced  to  game- 
preserving  ;  rabbits  also,  which,  from  thdr  breeding  |x)wcrs 
aud  destructive  qualities,  often  prove  a  great  grievance  to  the 
farmer,  are  reared  under  the  slielter  of  the  game  laws.  T^or 
can  one  close  his  eyes  to  the  fivot  that  discontent,  discord,  ill- 
will,  hatred,  contention,  strife,  and  vice,  are  the  legitimate 
progeny  of  these  feudal  laws — that  they  are  bred  by  theiu  as  in 
a  hot-bed.  It  passes  conception  how  these  relies  of  barbarous 
times  should  stand  tiu)  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One 
might  think  that  tjie  like  of  the  "  Blniringone  murder"  might 
lead  people  to  see  the  evil  of  laws  that  nurse  and  graduallv 
bring  up  men  to  U^  the  life  of  their  fellow.  It  is  well  enough 
known  tluit  when  a  poacher  is  unsuooessful  in  getting  game, 
he  is  tempted  to  try  something,  and  not  liking  to  go  home 
with  an  empty  bag,  to  an  empty  house  it  may  Ix;,  he  ^^-ill 
almost  try  anything — not  excepting  even  murder  itself.  Bo- 
sides,  think  on  the  enormous  expense  the  maiatenauee  of  these 
laws  entail  on  the  community,  in  prosecuting  criminal  caaes, 
which  but  for  them  would  never  exist.  Nor  can  it  be  any- 
thing short  of  crime  against  the  laws  of  common  sense,  of 
humanity,  and  of  God,  to  trample  under  foot  the  (bod  of  the 
|>eopIc,  as  is  often  done  to  an  alarmbig  extent.  These  laws 
are  a  grent  barrier  in  the  way  of  industry  and  improvement — 
a  festerin{^  sore  in  our  social  system  that  will  not  heal.  And 
the  bringing  up  and  protecting  of  wild  beasts  for  the  mere 
sport  of  killmg  them,  must  be  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  and 
ought  to  Ijc  punished  as  cruelty  to  animals. 

Mr.  Vekt  (Manor) :  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  paper,  points  out 
ver^  plainly  a  number  of  Uie  pests  of  the  farm,  and  a  rate  by 
which  the  jarn^er  can  calculi^te  flu)  e^^tept  of  the  pQst  of  \\^i(^ 
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bouring  or  maiutsuning  them.  So  far  as  the  depredations  of 
rats  and  mice  go,  the  ninner  has  himself  alone  to  blame  if  he 
allows  them  to  multiply  to  an  undue  extent,  and  occasion  loss 
about  his  premises.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  exterminate 
them,  but  by  keeping  continual  war  against  them  they  can  be 
kept  under,  so  that  loss  caused  by  them  may  be  trifling.  We 
have  not  the  same  opportunities,  however,  of  exterminating 
the  wood-pigeons  and  crows.  The  crops  suffer  much  by  their 
depredations  in  spring,  and  more  especially  the  wheat  crop  a 
few  weeks  before  harvest.  It  being  difficult  to  get  within  snot 
of  them  in  the  open  fields,  few  are  kilU^  there ;  and  the  nu- 
merous rookeries  and  roads  in  this  district  affording  both 
shelter  and  protection  to  them  ail  the  year  round,  and  to  which 
those  on  whom  they  live  liave  neither  access  nor  control,  is,  I 


think,  the  chief  cause  of  their  abundance.  Were  the  pro. 
prietors  of  these  rookeries,  fiilly  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
iiyury  their  tenants  occasion  to  the  crops,  they  wouU  surelj 
move  in  some  way  or  other  to  lessen  the  evil.  As  for  gimc,l 
am  little  annoyed  by  it.  Tlicre  is  no  shelter  for  gome  oa  m 
farm,  and,  being  intersected  by  the  turnpike,  is,  I  suppose,  tlj 
reason  so  few  recorded  in  that  notable  list  take  up  their  abol^ 
on  it.  And  as  for  the  game  laws,  thev  are  productive  of  m 
little  real  good,  and  the  origin  of  so  much  misery  and  miscfaiet 
that  they  ought  to  be  abolished.  They  are  often  the  cause  oj 
contention  between  landlord  uid  tenant,  and  are  aUogetba  i 
nuisance,  and  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  whic^ 
we  live. 
After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  the  Club  adjourned. 


ANOTHER     CHAPTER    ON    THISTLES. 


Sir, — ^In  your  issue  for  July  (page  5),  there  is  "A 
Chapter  on  Thistles,**  by  "  A  Practical  larmer.**  I  give  this 
thorouffhlv  good-naturesd  and  well-meaning  gentleman  every 
credit  for  his  good  intentions ;  but  I  am  pmectly  ashamed  to 
own  that,  although  I  come  from  the  Land  of  the  Thistle,  I 
cannot  for  the  liie  of  me  make  out  what  species  of  thistles 
your  correspondent  has  been  pestered  with ;  and,  as  many  of 
your  readers  may  not  be  better  informed  than  I  am,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  examine  the  history  of  our  native  thistles,  in 
order  to  show  the  value  of  botanical  description,  even  on  the 
subject  of  weeds. 

Your  correspondent  speaks  of  the  "three  prominent  va- 
rieties'*— I.  e.  : 

"  The  common  thistle  (saw-wort),** 

**  The  broad  spike-leaved  thistle,**  and 

**  The  low,  creeping,  or  bulbous-rooted  thistle.** 

Now  it  is  all  v^  well  to  scold  the  thistle,  and  even  to  give 
it  no  quarter:  for  if  ever  plant  had  the  trail  of  the  serpent 
markra  in  black  letters  on  its  head,  it  is  this  very  pmnt, 
horrid  in  aspect,  and  armed,  leaf  and  flower,  from  head  to 
heel  (chapter  and  vene,  *'  thorns  and  thistles,**  clear  as  noon- 
day). Had  the  locality  of  yonr  correspondent's  thistles  been 
other  than  a  com-fieM  or  pasture-field,  I  might  have  thought 
the  "  Practical  Farmer**  was  referring  to  the  badge  of  S^t- 
land,  the  veritable  emblematic  thistle  of  my  native  uwd  being 
fuUv  six  feet  high,  and  forming  a  bush  quite  as  wide  as  it  is 
hi^h;  but,  as  tlus  handsome  biennial  is  not  a  native  of 
Britain,  it  could  not  be  the  thistle  in  question.  Moreover,  he 
speaks  of  pulling  his  full-grown  thistles  up  with  "tweezers  ;'* 
but,  alas !  this  species  would  need  the  aia  of  a  cart-horse  to 
draw  it  out  of  the  ground. 

The  following  are  rrally  British  thistles  (natives  "all 
told") ;  and  I  shall  pive  some  little  description  of  each,  to 
show  how  difficult  it  is  to  tell  even  the  names  of  our  common 
thistles : 

St.  Bamaby*8  Thistle  (Ceniattria  soUficialuJ, — Yellow 
flowers,  and  blooms  at  midsummer.  Annual.  B4^  in  corn- 
fields. 

Star  Thistle  (Centawria  calciin^aj. — Hose-doured  flowers, 
growing  in  stony  ground. 

BlesMd  Virgin  Mary*8  Thistle  (Silybnm  Mariannm). — 
Purple  flowers,  and  white  veins  on  the  foliage ;  growing  to 
the  height  of  a  man,  usually  in  hedge-banks. of  rich  earth. 

Calton  Thistle  (Onopordum  <wra»i/iiiiw;.— -Biennial.  Tall, 
with  small  purple  flowers,  growing  in  stony  places. 

Sow  Thistle  (Sonchus  arvensit^  and  otliers). — ^This  is  the 
milky  thistle,  "milky  dazel**  of  the  West  of  England. 

Carline  Thistle  (Carlim  vylgarts). — ^BienninJ.  A  weed  in 
dry  pastures,  flowering  in  June,  growing  to  the  height  of  one 
foot. 

English  Thistle  (Ctrnvm  «»^ir«}«).— Perennial  weed,  with 
purple  flowers,  growing  in  pasture-fields,  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  flowering  in  June. 

Besides  the  above  thistles,  qualified  by  common  names,  1 
have  carefully  ^ne  through  the  botanical  lists  of  British 
thistles,  to  see  if  such  a  plant  had  ever  been  heard  of  as  a 
bulbous-rooted  thistle.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  plants  would,  a  priori^  suspect  the  thistle  to  be 


quite  out  of  the  bulb  line.  There  is  no  suchf  pbmt  boa 
among  herbs  indigenous  to  Britain. 

There  is  only  one  tuberous-rooted  thistle  fCirtiim  f«k 
rotumj^  known  only  as  a  rare  plant,  found  in  our  woods,  m 
flowering  in  August. 

In  the  "Hortus  Britannicus,**  1830  and  1832,  there  «j 
only  two  species  of  saw-wort  given  as  natives  of  Britain ;  as^ 
as  one  of  them — Serratvla  alpma — is  only  a  few  incb»  B 
height  (a  rather  scarce  Alpine  species,  with  a  purple  fiord 
it  could  not  be  the  saw-wort  of  your  correspondent:  indtii 
other  is  the  SerrtUvia  tinctoriay  used  for  dyeing,  as  iti  nsd 
implies.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  likely  that  this  caltiTiM 
plwit  pestered  his  farm.  But,  under  the  generic  mdmI 
drsinm  and  specific  name  tmsen^,  I  find  that  tins  peies^ 
pest  of  corn-field,  road-side,  and  everywhere  had  onoe  bed 
called  Serratvla  arvetuis,  Carduus  arvetuis,  and  (by  ^-  ^ 
Smith,  in  "  Flone  Britannicae,**  1818)  Cnicvs  arrenm,     J 

So  much  for  yonr  correspondent's  common  thisUe,  vhia 
for  distinction  he  caUs  "  saw-wort.'* 

The  "broad  spike-leaved  thistle,**  from  the  deicnptiM 
given,  must  be  a  well-to-do  kind  of  thistle,  as  yoircof» 
soondent  says  "  it  leaves  a  wide,  circular  bod  when  4ij  >?• 
Now,  although  most  plantsmen  will  have  a  shrewd  gssi  tM 
this  fine  burly  fellow  is  an  old  acquaintance,  the  d^  ^ 
goldfinches  in  autumn,  and  at  all  tunes  the  terror  of  mafij 
beast  that  may  come  in  contact  with  its  spines  (the  us  on 
excepted(,  your  readers  will  naturally  ask  for  accurate  \m 
mation.  1 

For  example,  when  vour  correspondent  speaks  of  th^ 
dying  after  they  have  flowered,  we  know  that  he  is  8p»M 
of  the  annual  or  biennial  species,  and  certainly  not  of  W 
perennial  kinds,  which  have  two  strings  to  their  bpv>  H 
propagate  by  seeds  and  by  adventitious  buds — "  tillering,"  j 
yonr  correspondent  terms  it,  or,  as  J.  E.  Smith  grapBtj 
describes  his  Cnicus  arrentis, "  having  a  creeping  root,  taB 
cious  of  life.'*  J 

On  the  face  of  the  Weaver  Hills,  in  Staffordshire,  I M 
two  old  women,  employed  by  the  former  who  was  owncrj 
the  land  as  well  as  occupier,  and  was  moreover  in  holy  onkj 
The  hill  is  some  1,300  feet  above  lea-level,  and,  thouffh  m 
is  covered  with  excellent  pasture  grass,  being  on  the  Ujj 
stone ;  and  this  good  man's  hill-pasture  was  pestered  f^ 
thistles :  and  I  wm  state  in  plain  terms  the  practical  wiy  W 
he  set  about  keeping  them  in  bounds.  J 

The  elderly  couple  above  mentioned  were  duly  hired  at  Itt 
per  day,  and  sent  to  the  hill,  to  whittle  with  their  own  kH 
every  thistle  they  conld  see.  Now  this  is  preci^shr  the  sdn 
y^ur  "  Practical  Farmer**  has  given  as  in  your  valuable  psp 
of  25th  June.  Theory  and  practice  frequently  diverge ;  H 
the  owner  of  the  Weaver  Hill  pasture  found  it  so,  forj 
sooner  had  the  two  old  women  eot  to  the  hill  than  theyco^ 
menced  gossiping,  and  they  hau  to  be  separated ,  and  wh«J 
saw  them  in  good  working  order,  one  hundred  acrw  »^ 
of  lone  hillside  lay  between  them,  and  the  proprietor  rode^ 
surefooted  pony  round  the  hill,  to  make  sure  that  those  I 
had  parted  so  carefully  and  paid  so  well  sliould  make  B^ 
search  for  thistles.  Alex.  Foistth. 

13,  Islingionsqu^e^  Salford^  Mancketter^ 
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Tkre  is  no  diflciiltj  in  '  making  haj  while  the  tnn 
"  bat  in  thowery  and  precarious  weather  it  is  an 
\j  dilBciilt  task  to  secure  hay  in  good  condiUoni 
Bare  particularly  clover  hay.  It  is  so  soon  injured 
ihowers,  and  quite  spoilt  by  a  short  season  of 
futisnai  nins.  It  is  a  reiy  valuable  acquisitian  to  the 
prorcnder  when  "  well  got,"  and  Uierefore  richly 
the  dosest  attention  and  care  of  every  farmer  in 
making  it.  I  will  give  a  few  soggestions  re- 
to  iti  management.  Clover  intended  for  hay  should 
wsn  It  that  precise  point  in  its  growth  when  about 
iird  of  the  flowers  are  going  out  of  bloom.  It  has 
smed  St  its  greatest  average  increase.  From  this 
i  tk  italks  bqgin  to  harden  and  decay,  the  leaf  £Uls, 
|it  qasfity  quickly  degenerates.  If  mown  prior  to 
"^'idthe  crop  wfll  shrink  too  much  in  drying  or 
aod  of  course  a  less  weight  of  hay  is  hairve^ed. 
"  rs  ought  in  every  season  to  be  carefully  at- 
It  requires  no  great  exercise  of  judgment  to 
when  the  clover  crop  is  in  a  proper  state  for 
ad  then  have  it  done  as  speedily  as  posublo. 
improvement  of  mowing  by  "grass  mowers'* 
scquisition  in  clover-hay-making.  The  regu- 
%  vkidi  the  green  clover  falls  back  over  the  bar  of 
bufe — "  the  knife  bar" — makes  it  more  evenly 
over  the  fidd  than  it  could  be  by  the  hay- 
't&fk.  It  is  merely  in  some  heavy  plots  that  the 
is  te^dtite  to  spread  more  evenly.  For  the  most 
M  tie  crop  is  not  exceedingly  good,  but  little 
thbov  will  be  requisite,  as  the  dover  is  best 
Med  while  dxying ;  and  if  the  weather  is 
i^  Biiy  be  put  to^Bther  and  harvested  with- 
fifftber  trouUe.  The  great  thing  in  clover 
>i^  is  to  move  it  as  little  as  possible,  in  order  to 
tat  the  leaf  from  falling.  It  is  poor  fodder  when  the 
is  gone,  which  wiU  soon  be  the  case  upon  repeatedly 
in;  it  or  ihsking  it  out.  Hence  the  better  course  is 
!titlie  ftill  till  it  is  sufficiently  withered  and  dried, 
^  esnftiDj  to  put  it  into  small  "  cocks"  till  it  is 
^■Best  to  cart  it.  The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better, 
^iioaly  ia  a  fit  state ;  hut  if  it  is  from  necessity  or 
*AlaKi8  of  the  season  put  together  in  indiflRerent 
■ioa,  it  had  better  remain  a  few  days  in  cock  before 
■&  SDd  upon  the  day  of  carting  the  cocks  should 
er  be  toraed  over  or  parted  asunder,  so  as  to  give  the 
Br  aad  time  for  drying  and  recovering  its  condition, 
j*w«  it  will  generaOy  mould  in  the  stack  and  become 
%  worthless.  Of  eourse  all  these  little  matters  must 
^oiei  to  with  jodgment.  No  farmer  would  try  to 
w  twn  out  his  hay-oocks  in  nnsnitable  weather.  In 
■By  mowing  by  the  common  scythe  more  labour  and 
^  is  requisite.  The  swathes  should  lie  a  day  or 
*>^Mtnibed  till  the  top  is  somewhat  withered,  but 
<o  much  u  to  cause  the  leaf  to  fall.  It  should  all 
jWesiefidly,  not  roughly,  turned  over,  and  be  left 
1%  Jwed,  so  that  air  and  wind  can  pass  under  the 
Jt  If  it  can  be  left  in  this  way,  and  the  weather  is 
J*«.  it  win  soon  be  ready  for  putting  into  cock,  where 
J^^pwve  in  condition  for  a  few  days  in  fine  wea- 
MwttU  leading  of  necessity  be  deferred.  It  is  better 
^rtiato  cock  somewhat  out  of  condition  rather  than 
turnings  to  lose  the  leaf.  In  open  windy 
it  makes"  in  the  cock  with  considerable  advan* 
Ski!'**  ^  ^  meadow  hay,  which  goes  so  closely 
^ttcristasofk  that  tha  air  can  soaioely  penetrate. 


Not  so  clover  hay ;  the  air  readily  finds  entnaee  beoanie 
it  lies  lightly.  I  have  often  ventured  to  put  clover  hay 
into  cock  before  it  was  properly  withered,  and  by  no 
means  dry,  trusting  to  sun  and  winds  to  improve  it,  which 
in  succeeding  fine  weather  they  will  invariably  do,  and  that 
effectually.  In  thoroughly  wet  seasons  this  crop  is  so 
greatly  injured  as  to  be  of  little  value,  and  in  many  cases 
can  only  be  used  as  litter.  This  is  very  annoying  to  the 
fanner  undoubtedly ;  but  there  is  very  little  help  for  it. 
Nearly  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  be  watdhful,  and,  as  op- 
portunity serves,  try  and  secure  a  little.  It  is  good  prac- 
tice to  cut  early,  if  the  weather  is  propitious ;  if  it  is, 
however,  very  wet  and  stormy,  by  all  means  let  the  crop 
alone,  and  await  a  change.  It  is  better  to  have  hay  of 
coarse  quality  than  none  at  aU.  If  it  is  cot,  and  heavy 
rains  ensue,  the  better  course  is  to  let  the  swathes  lie  till 
the  weather  does  abate — even  so  long  that  the  young 
clover  may  be  seen  making  its  way  tluough  the  swathe. 
Should  the  weather  at  length  be  suitable,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  useful  fodder  may  yet  be  saved.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  put  into  cock,  but  forked  out  of  the  swathe, 
and  be  at  once  put  upon  the  carriage  for  stacking.  I 
have  occasionally  experienced  these  untoward  seasons  for 
clover  haymaking,  and  have  suffered  severelv  in  conse- 
quence. On  one  occasion  I  succeeded  in  making  a  usefU 
fodder  by  stacking  this  decaying  ebver  in  layers  with 
wheat-straw.  It  imparted  a  little  of  its  nutritive  qualities 
to  the  wheat-straw,  which  in  sood  turn  kept  the  clover- 
hay  from  actually  spoiling.  In  dry  and  hot  seasons, 
clover-hay  does  not  require  any  making  whatever.  It  is 
good  practice  to  permit  the  swathes  to  lie  till  the  hay  is 
sun-dried  and  well  withered,  when  it  may  be  advantage- 
ously carted  from  the  swathe.  Very  many  light  crops 
mav  thus  be  secured  in  average  seasons ;  but  hoivy  crops 
will  generally  require  a  little  aid  even  in  the  hottest  sea- 
sons. In  reference  to  stacking  clover-hay,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  it  is  good  practice  to  stack  it  in  *'  ricks"  or 
long  stacks.  It  is  not  so  liable  to  heat  in  stack  as 
meadow-hay,  but  it  will  do  so  occasionally  if  out  of 
condition.  To  prevent  this,  chimneys  shodd  be  made 
as  the  stacbng  proceeds.  This  is  easily  done 
by  stacking  around  a  common  chaff-skep,  or  a  well-stuffed 
sack,  taking  care  to  draw  them  up  very  gradually  as  the 
work  proceeds,  and  as  perpendicutariy  as  possible — ^failing 
this,  the  chimneys  dose  as  the  stack  settles.  There  is 
some  danger  to  the  quality  of  the  hay  fr^m  this  course. 
If  the  hay  be  so  far  out  of  condition  as  to  take  a  great 
heat,  the  holes  or  chimneys  cannot  be  too  open  and  clear ; 
but  if  the  heat  be  only  partial,  then  care  is  requisite  to 
ke^  in  so  much  heat  as  will  suffice  to  canse  the  stack  to 
dry  itsdf,  otherwise  if  it  escape  too  npidly  and  too  ht 
the  moisture  retained  will  endanger  the  stack  by  causing 
the  hay  to  mould.  This  mode  of  preventing  over-heating 
requires  careftd  attention  and  g(K>d  judgment  to  decide 
as  to  the  proper  time  for  closing  the  chimneys.  The 
chief  guide  in  this  respect  will  be  the  odour  of  the  hay. 
If  it  smells  at  all  like  sweet  hay  there  is  no  danger ;  but 
if  the  smell  is  unsavoury,  faint,  and  sour,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,  and  most  probably  the  chimn^s  will  re- 
quire immediate  closing  to  keep  in  the  heat,  so  as  to 
absorb  the  moisture.  It  does  sometimes  occur  that  these 
clover  ricks  do  get  over-heated ;  happily,  it  is  a  rare 
case.  When  this  is  the  fact,  the  best  course  is  to  cut  n 
chimney  down  to  the  hottest  place,  and  cantioudy  take 
out  the  semi-burning  hay  -,  dasa  upon  it  water,  and  then 
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remove  it  to  be  spread  npon  the  ground.  On  no  ac- 
count proceed  to  cut  through  to  the  hot  place  from  Ihe 
side.  The  air  current  thus  let  in  will  very  probably 
cai^  it  to  take  fire  at  once.  Hot  and  over-heated  stacks 
should  always  be  cut  from  above ;  and.  iC  rtquiaitey  water 
in  limited  quantity  may  be  thrown  upon  the  hay  as  the 
cutting  proceeds.    In  this  way  stacks  may  always  be  kept 


from  taking  fire,  provided  that  tl^y  an  seen  to  in  good 
time.  It  is  unpardonable  to  permit  a  stack  ta  take  fire, 
without  first  making  the  attempt  to  let  out  the  heat  Itft 
state  is  easily  discovoable :  the  scent  of  burning  haj  ii 
so  well  known,  and  that  ia  the  test  for  everyone's 
guidance.  P.  F. 


DAVIS    GABBET'S     DAIBY    FABM. 


We  paid  a  visit  reently  to  the  above  fiurm  in  BeUware 
comity,  about  agfat  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  located  in 
the  great  dairy  section,  which  has  given  the  reputation  to 
Philadelphia  butter,  abounding  in  fine  pasturage,  pure  springs 
of  cool  water,  and  a  rolling  surfiux  proverbial  for  healthiness 
to  man  and  beast.  This  was,  till  recently,  a  butter  fiurm,  but 
for  special  reasons,  it  is  now  a  milk  instead  of  a  butter  dairy ; 
but  the  management  of  the  cows  and  pastures  are  substantially 
the  same,  the  otgeot  beings  in  each  case,  to  support  without 
injury  to  the  land  the  greatest  number  of  cows,  and  to  obtain 
from  them  the  greatest  yield  of  milk  continued  for  the  longest 
practicable  period  of  the  year. 

There  are  some  features  in  Davii  Garret's  system  which  we 
thought  worthy  of  record.  In  order  to  secure  the  largest 
quantity  of  green  succulent  food,  for  the  longest  period,  he 
depends  on  orchard  grass,  rye  sown  in  the  fall  for  early  spring 
cutting,  and  sown  com  fbdder.  Without  these  three  requisites 
he  conidders  he  cannot  profitably  cany  on  the  dairy  business  for 
either  milk  or  butter.  His  practice  for  several  years  confirms 
what  we  have  before  urged  in  this  paper,  of  the  value  of  orchard 
grass  on  a  dairy  farm,  its  growing  through  the  season,  coming 
forward  very  early  in  the  spring,  and  by  its  quantity  of  fibrous 
root  rather  improving  than  exhausting  the  land,  when  fed  or 
cut  before  it  gets  old,  making  excellent  pasture  and  hay. 
D.  G.  expressed  this  opinion  while  his  cows  on  one  occasion 
had  greaUy  lost  condition  when  fed  on  pure  timothy  hay,  or  as 
he  expressed  to  us  would  have  starved  to  death,  if  he  had  not 
given  them  something  else.  They  always  thrive  and  do  well 
on  orchard-grass  hay  put  young.  He  sows  two  bushels  to  the 
acre,  while  walking  before  the  wheat  drill  in  the  M  and  sow- 
ing it  broadcast.  This  larger  quantity  of  seed  to  the  acre  than 
usu^  he  considers  important  to  prevent  its  growing  in  tussocks 
or  bunches.  We  have  never  observed  finer  iUl  pasture  than 
his  orchard  grass  fields  presented.  The  usual  amount  of 
timothy  and  clover  is  also  sown  with  the  orchard  grass,  but 
this  latter  takes  entire  possession  after  the  second  season. 

On  the  fiCrm  of  100  acres,  about  three  acres  each  of  rye  and 
corn  fodder  are  sown  annually.  The  cutting  of  rye,  which  is 
hauled  in  a  hay  bed  to  the  bam  daily,  commences  about  the 
middle  of  April,  some  three  to  four  weeks  before  time  to  turn 
out  to  pasture,  and  continues  till  the  middle  or  last  of  May. 
The  cowi  greatly  relish  it,  and  a  large  increase  of  milk 
immediately  results.  There  are  also  two  other  advantages. 
Ist,  Every  fiurmer  knows  that  the  sudden  change,  after  a  long 
winter  on  dry  food  to  fresh  pasture  fad  UbiiumJt  often  proves  a 
drawback  to  stock  for  two  or  three  weeks,  till  tiiey  become  used 
to  it.  By  giving  green  food  in  the  stable,  the  feeding  is  more 
under  control,  and  no  diarrhcea  or  other  bad  conaequenoes 
follow.  The  change  is  more  moderate  and  gradual,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  turned  out  the  system  is  accustomed  to  the  food. 
2nd.  The  pasture  fields,  instead  of  being  eaten  entirely  bare,  as 
is  often  seen  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  spring,  get  a  good  start, 
which  seems  to  be  retaioad  through  the  season,  the  grass 


beeoniagfirmerandprobablymoreMtntioia.  Two  fall  cittii|i 
of  the  rye  are  obtained. 

The  use  of  sown  fodder  comthenees  generally  immedi#i(r 
after  oat  harvest.    It  is  taken  out  to  the  pasture  fleldm 
waggon  or  hay  bed  and  spread  sbout.    It  makes  an  agreoUi 
change  of  food  for  the  cows,  is  eaten  with  avidity,  and  tsQiik 
tale  in  the  increase  of  milk  at  that  season.    They  aienppii4 
with  it  daily  till  fh)st,  when  the  balance  of  fbdder  is  osiediii 
deposited  ia  the  bam  for  winter  to  be  eut  up  and  fed  with  gnat 
or  shipstufli^  &e.    The  ground  sown  with  fodder  is  pkngM 
up  in  time  to  seed  with  lye  and  orchard  grass.   T^ond 
amountof  stock  on  Davis  Garret^s  farm  is  thirty  eowi, Mitt 
horses,  and  a  fiook  of  sheep.    This  is  in  addition  to  the  idi 
occupied   in  the  usual  rotation  of  conu  oats,  whsst,  al 
potatoes.    Without  the  six  acres  used  as  above  described,  ^ 
thinks  only  half  this  stock  could  be  profitably  kept.   It  tM^ 
be  mentioned  that  the  home  plaoe  oontaina  only  60  of  ths  w 
acres,  the  balance  being  a  mile  oil;  in  poor  oonditioa,  ind  f 
used  to  keep  his  dry  cows  on.    Hiscropof  oomlastMtioiiftf 
4)00  bushels  from  less  than  six  acres.    One  thing  meatioBfldk* 
the  management  of  the  cows  was  new  to  na— that  after  tbjiril 
froH  they  were  invariably  stabled  at  night.    Davis  Gsmtkl 
found  that  fitisty  grass  eaten  by  the  cows  night  and  noniBf 
tended  to  dry  up  and  decrease  the  milk.    At  this  time,sf  t^ 
Ust  of  September,  their  food  is  always  given  to  them  ittte 
stables,  and  they  are  only  allowed  the  range  of  tfaepastareia 
the  middle  of  the  day.     By  this  plan,  instead  of  his  com  goii| 
dry  for  three  or  four  months,  to  the  great  loss  of  pn^t,  1* 
manages  to  keep  them  in  milk,  without  exception,  till  nttrtkl 
time  of  calving.     An  uninterrupted  supply  of  milk  ii  4 
essential  thing  in  a  milk  dairy,  and  D.  Garntk  watching  dosd 
any  increase  or  diminution,  and  the  oanse  of  it»  oooiidas 
more  profitable  to  keep  a  goodlot  of  oows,  when  onoe  oVtsioi 
well  up  to  their  milk,  than  to  have  them  go  dry  sone  thieel 
four  months,  or,  as  is  the  practice  with  some,  sell  to  the  botch 
and  buy  f^h  cows  at  high  prices  to  keep  up  a  certain  nppl 
At  this  season  about  a  peck  of  brewer's  grains  are  giveal 
each  cow  night  and  morning,  which  is  increased  to  doable  i 
quantity  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  and  throogb  t] 
winter.     This  is  occasionally  changed  or  mixed  with  bit 
middlings  or  ship-stu£f,  the  whole  incorporated  with  cat  b| 
or  com  fodder,  and  moistened  in  large  open  boxes  in  theestri 
between  the  stables.    In  the  cow  stables  we  observed  dlw^ 
behind  each  cow,  as  she  stands  in  the  stall,  an  opea  tros^ 
eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  and  the  same  deep  sunk  in  the  gtou 
and  calculated  to  receive  all  the  droppings.    Wa  depont 
shovelled  out  daily,  or  conducted  into  the  barnyard— an  smog 
meat  which  greatiy  promotes  cleanliness  of  the  oowsnd  the  ^ 
It  was  also  remarked  to  us  by  Davis  Garret  that  the  ^ 
protection  given  to  his  pasture-fields  by  the  refiwe  sown  fixW 
uneaten,  which  he  allows  to  lie  all  Winter,  wss  slwajs  to» 
'to  bea  very  great  benefit  to  the  eariy  vigorous  growth  pfput«« 
be  following  spring^wifirrii*  Smii  jUMtim, 
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SHEEP   FABUING    IN    SOUTE   A78X0A. 


Wok  a  is  no  doobi  ntiilactory  to  find  Uie  progreauve 

noMie  in  cor  wool  imports  from  Sonth  Africa^  which 

kre  riaea  netrlj  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  three  years, 

Gffidj,  from  20  million  poonds  in  1863  to  89i  million 

ia  1865,  yet  the  great  bnlk  of  this  at  present  oomes  frxmi 

Ui  ddsr  Gape  colony.    Now  looking  at  the  vast  capa* 

Uidei  of  the  interior  and  a^joinin^  territories,  we  should 

12e  to  ne  greater  progreM  mi^ung  in  these  districts, 

^edillj  in  British  Xaffiaria  and  Natal,  in  the  supfdy  of 

tbTQj  important  raw  material  of  commeroe  and  British 

anoSKtnres.    Let  us  glance  at  Natal,  for  instance— a 

oabiy^ithanarea  of  20,000  square-miles,  or  12,800,000 

■»,  flot  of  the  poor  gramg-grounds  of  the  Cape  colony, 

kt^oMtiiiff  everywhere  good  pasturage,  a  sou  more  or 

biiAand  strong  undeirgrowths.    Now  here  compara- 

Wyfttk  has  yet  been  done  in  sheep-farming,  the  colp- 

a*yng  given  more  of  their  attention  to  the  pro- 

Wirf  sugar,  ootton,  arrow-root,  and  other  tropical 

P^  for  which  the  coast  r^ons  are  well  smted. 

wfor  draught  or   sUughter  have  certainly    found 

I  an  &foar,  the  number  marking  about  242,000.    The 

I  »k«  of  she^  in  the  colony  in  1851  were  only,  how- 

mr,  iboot  77,000,  but  in  1863, 149,000,  which  is  an 

«aeaie  in  two  years  of  72,000.    Of  our  large  imports  of 

^A  wool  yearly,  only  about  H  million  ponn£  come 

:^Natil,  and  the  bulk  of  this  is  the  produce  of  the 

^ch  MtUers  in  the  Transvad  Republic  and  Orange 

m  State.    According  to  the  official  published  retnms 

■e  wine  of  the  wool  exported  from  Natal  was,  in 

1S58 £11,368      I      1861 £82,888 

1850 23,990  1862 88,438 

IWO 27,790     I      1863 48^526 

Ae  figmcs  for  ^the  last  two  years  are  not  accessible ;  but, 
^ging  by  the  enormous  increase  of  sheep,  tiie  value  of 
wsbipmeot  of  wool  in  1865  #ould  show  an  exceu  of  at 
■St  SO  per  cent.  Under  the  infloenoe  of  a  steady  rise  in 
ii  prices  of  wool  of  late  years  in  EngUnd,  of  the  lengthy 
goriaiee  and  proved  soocess  that  the  colonists  have  now 
Min  iheep.graiing,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  reoently- 
psed  tssoeiatioa  to  promote  the  introduction  of  im- 
ftinyed  breeds  from  time  to  time,  there  is  good  ground  for 
l^l^pttiog  a  direct  and  important  advance  in  this 
"iQCii  of  fiuming  bniiness. 

Altlumgh  it  is  only  of  hite  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
atius  direction,  the  increase  of  sheep  will  soon  b^n  to 
«np)n  the  wealth  of  the  colony ;  while  the  export  of 
••ol  m  1863  was  76  per  cent,  in'cieess  of  the  previous 
^,  ttiat  of  1864  was  200  per  cent,  in  excess  of  1863, 
« the  present  year's  imports,  judging  by  late  Natal 
pwi,  are  likely  to  be  larger  than  any  previous  year, 
•B  wool-stores  at  Durbar  being  literally  crammed  with 
«ol,  brought  from  the  interior,  waiting  for  diipment.* 
*ttp  taners  also  assert  that  so  far  from  the  value  of 
auftiasl  being  determined  by  the  price  of  mutton,  thefr 
J*f»»  » large  from  other  sources  that  they  are  content 
»<ttp  the  ewe  for  her  prodnce  in  wool  and  kmbs  till 
fcraitoiaeath.  To  this  almost  inexhaustible  source 
IT  w?i^*  greatest  and  most  serious  drawback  is  the 
■^  wlich,  from  its  highly  contagious  nature,  as  well  as 
^  »t»  btnefal  effeoto  on  the  wool  and  on  the  constitn- 
««ioftheiheep,  U  so  jusUy  dreaded.  As  the  cobny  is 
J^nghUy  stocked  with  sheep  as  to  be  entirely  de- 
^^^  "Foa  frwh  importitiou  from  the  wrroflading 


distrieta,  in  which  the  flocks  are  almost  nmveraaUy  in- 
fected, any  atringent  laws  forbidding  the  entrance  of 
diseased  sheep  within  the  borders  would  be  a  virtual  pro- 
hibition on  the  introduction  of  sheep  into  Natal,  and 
would  opoose  a  serious  and  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  which  now  bida 
fair  to  become  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  agricultural 
proraerity  in  NataL  The  disease  is  by  no  means  in- 
curable J  it  is  its  sudden  and  often  unavoidable  propaga- 
tion that  constitutes  its  chief  peril  • 

Sheep  fiuming  in  Natal  if  very  productive,  and  the 
capital  required  is  small  when  eompared  with  the  pro- 
ceeds. 

Sheep  are  imported  annually,  and  are  generally  im- 
proved in  breed  by  the  introduction  of  hi^^  blood.  In 
1855  Merinoa  were  [introduced  from  the  Cape  colony, 
which  have  thriven  admirably.  The  oonaeonenee  is  tbiat 
flocks  are  now  spreading  over  the  upland  pastures  in 
increasing  numbers  everv  year.  The  success  which  has 
attended  sheep  farming  m  Natal  haa  in  fact  been  so  aignal 
that  the  pursuit  is  beeoming  more  and  more  the  favourite 
one  in  the  upUnd  districts,  and  will,  no  doubt,  ere  long, 
secure  to  the  occupants  of  these  localities  wealth  ai^ 
independenee.  Sheep  farming,  it  ia  now  accepted  aa  an 
eatablished  hat,  will  prove  in  Natal  u  remunerative  as  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

The  sheep-fumer  possesses  four  distinct  advantages 
over  all  other  occupiers  in  Natal :  First,  the  investment 
of  capital  may  be  anything  he  pleases — ^he  may  begin  aa 
well  with  fifty  sheep  as  with  a  thousand ;  second^,  the 
current  expenses  are  comparatively  insignificant,  amount- 
ing to  little  more  than  the  wages  of  the  native  herdsmen ; 
thirdly,  the  returns  are  both  quick  and  considerable; 
fourtUy,  there  is  always  an  unlimited  market  for  the 
sale  of  wool.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  so  many  young 
Englishmen  are  espousing  this  nleasant  pursuit.  There  is 
a  freedom  and  a  h^thfhmess  about  the  lifB^  that  suits  the 
inclinations  of  the  colonist  and  the  climate  of  the  colony, 
and  that  perhaps  agrees  better  with  English  notions  and 
predilections  than  do  the  straneer  and  more  anxious  specu- 
lations of  the  sugar  or  coffee  planter. 

Lambs  cast  in  the  colony  invariably  prove  hardy  and 
strong.  The  first  clipning  of  the  newly-carried  sheep 
yields,  on  an  average,  21ds.  of  wool  per  h^ ;  subsequent 
elippiogs  from  2|  to  41bs.  per  head.  Natal  can  depasture 
three  or  four  sheep  upon  an  acre  of  land ;  whereas,  in 
Australia,  an  acre  will  not  provide  for  more  than  one. 
The  sheep  in  the  colony  keep  up  their  condition  satisfSu:- 
torily,  even  during  a  somewnat  leogthy  dry  season,  finding 
plenty  of  sustenance  on  the  alternate  flats  and  elevated 
ranges  of  the  northern  counties.  The  Merino  sheep, 
which  in  their  native  country  are  not  considered  by  any 
means  sood  nurses,  appear  to  improve  in  this  respect  in 
Natal  (mmate  and  pasturage. 

But  the  wool-production  of  South-eastern  Africa  is 
not  limited  to  NataL  There  are  great  wastes  of  territory 
under  savage  rule,  which  are  still  neglected  and  unoocimi84 
by  industry.  LiUle  by  little  the  territories  of  Kaffsrlind 
are  being  narrowed,  aa  Britiah  enterprixe  advanoea.  Zolut 
land.  No  Man's-land,  and  other  a^oining  vnst  tracts*  «• 
opening  np  for  pastoral  energy,  and  sheep  and  cattle  will 
increase  and  multiply  in  these,  for  the  beneflt  of  th^ 
settler,  aod  the  ndnmtage,  of  mano&ctnring  indOftijt 
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THE    EOYAL    AGEIOULTUEAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


MoNTHLT  Council,  Wednesday,  Jolj  4.— Pretciit, 
Lord  Walsingbam,  yiee-president,  in  the  chair ;  the  Earl 
of  Powif,  the  Earl  of  Shrewtbnrj  and  Talbot,  Lord 
Chesham,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker,  Migor-general  the 
Hon.  A.  N.  Hood,  Sir  A.  K.  Maodonald,  Bart,  Mr. 
Acland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  Bowl?,  Mr.  Cantrell, 
Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Clayden,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Driice,  Mr.  Brandreth  Oibbt,  Mr.  Jonat,  Colonel  Kings- 
cote,  M.P..  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr. 
Sanday,  Mr.  Shnttleworth,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  Torr, 
Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Tomer,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  J.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Frere,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected :— . 
Day,  Thomas,  32,  Dorset-atreet,  London,  W. 
Hanbury,  Osgood,  inn.,  Howe  Hatch,  Brentwood. 
Kniffht,  Jotiah,  Millwich,  Stone,  Staffordshire. 
Little,  William,  Picktree,  Chester-le-Street. 
Wentworth,    Qod&ey    Hawksworth,    WooUey   Park,    near 

Wakefield. 

FnfAMCKS.— M^jor-general  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood, 
chairman,  presented  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  secretary's  receipts  dnring  the  past  month  had 
been  dnly  examined  by  the  committee  and  by  Messrs. 
Qnilter,  Ball,  and  Co.,  the  Society's  accountants,  and 
fonnd  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers 
on  the  80th  June  was  £1,702  Os.  lid.  The  qnarteriy 
statement  of  subscriptions  and  arrears  to  80th  June,  and 
the  quarterly  cash  account,  were  laid  on  the  table.  The 
committee  recommended  that  with  regard  to  those  mem- 
bers in  arrear  of  their  subscriptions  for  1861  and  1862, 
amounting  to  £55,  the  solicitors  to  the  Society,  Messrs. 
Garrard  and  James,  be  instructed  to  take  such  measures 
as  the^r  may  thiok  necessary  to  recover  the  amounts  due. 
They  had  to  report  that  they  had  received  the  deed  of 
security  duly  executed  by  the  secretary  and  his  sureties 
for  the  due  performance  of  his  duties.  An  estimate  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  current  year,  ex- 
clusive of  the  sum  Jready  voted  (£500)  for  the  "Steam 
Cultivation  Inquiry,  was  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Council.    This  report  was  adopted. 

Prize  Essays. — Mr.  Thompson,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  announced  the  awards  of  the  judges ; 
and,  the  motto-papers  having  been  opened  by  the  Chair- 
man, the  names  of  the  successful  competitors  were  de- 
clared, as  follows : 

Class  I.  Farming  of  Leicestershire. — ^The  prize  of  £50 
to  W.  J.  Moscrop,  Esq.,  Kirkleatham,  Redcar,  Yorkshire. 
The  papers  bearing  the  mottoes  "  The  cattle  are  grazing*' 
and  **  Labor  omnia  vincit"  were  commended. 

Class  II.  Farming  of  Worcestershire.— The  prize  of 
£50  to  Clement  Cadle,  Esq.,  Land  Agent,  Gloucester. 

Class  III.  Town  Dairies. — ^The  competing  essays  are 
not  considered  worthy  of  the  prize. 

Class  lY.  Mountain  Breeds  of  Sheep.— The  prize  of 
£20  to  H.  H.  Dixon,  Esq.,  10,  Kensington-square,  W. 
The  paper  bearine  the  motto  "  Soil  and  climate  modify 
•11  animals"  was  highly  commended,  and  "  Mountaineer^' 
oommended. 

Class  Vn.  The  Use  to  a  Fkrmer  of  a  Magnifying 
Glass.— The  Prize  of  £15  to  K.  Bridgman,  Esq.,  69,  St. 
Gilei'-street,  Norwich. 

STKiLM  Cultivation.— Mr.  Thompson  sUted  that  the 
Committee  recommended  that  membm  of  the  Inspection 
Committee  (net  acting  aa  reporters)  shall   receive  two 


guineas  per  diem  each,  and  their  travelling  expenses,  not 
including  hotel-bills.  The  Committee  were  of  opiuoi 
that  this  inquiry  cannot  be  completed  satisfiMtoruj  for 
the  sum  of  £500  voted  by  the  Council  for  this  nnrpoK, 
and  reoommended  that  they  should  be  authorised  to  ex- 
pend a  sum  not  exceeding  £1,000,  though  thej  eonu- 
dered  it  probable  that  the  whole  of  that  amount  msj  not 
be  required.  It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Wells,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  carried,  that  the  Steam  Ciiltivatioi 
Committee  have  power  to  spend,  if  necessary,  an  lifi- 
tional  sum  not  exceeding  £500. 

Education. — The  Committee,  having  received  fireo 
the  Examiners  in  Mechanics  and  Chemistry  applied  to 
Agriculture  the  marks  obtained  by  the  candiditei 
entered  for  the  special  prizes  at  the  recent  Oxford  Loal 
Efaminations,  have  awarded  the  following  prizes,  viz..- 

I.  Mechanics  applied  to  Aoricultubi. 

F.  B.  KiDsdon,  E.  A.  College,  Cirencester £5 

H.  R.  Qoddard,  R.  A.  CoU^,  Cirencester  4 

T.  J.  Elliott,  R.  A.  CoUese,  Cirencester   3 

J.L.  Waldon,WestBackland 8 

n.  CnEHISTBT  APPLIED  TO  AORICULTUtl. 

F.  B.  Kingdon,  R.  A.  College,  Cirencester   £5 

J.  L.  Waldon,  West  Bttckland    4 

H.  R.  Qoddard,  R.  A.  College,  Cirencester  4 

I.  The  Committee  have  resolved  to  offer  the  foUowiog 
principal  prizes  at  the  ensuing  Cambridge  Local  Examui* 
tions  in  December,  1866  : 

L  To  prizes  for  Candidates  who  answer  papers  to  be  set  ia 
Mechanics  and  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Aericskut 
Open  to  Joniors  and  Seniors  who  have  passed  tk  fff- 
Uminary  Examination  as  above,  and  also  to  sojf  joos 
men  not  exceeding  35  years  of  age  (duly  recoa* 
mended}. 

Mechanics  applied  to  Agncoltnre £10 

Chemistfy  ^plied  to  Agriculture £10 

Junior.  Sesior. 
Candidates  who  obtain  a  Certificate,  regard 
being  had  to  their  place  in  the  General 

CUssIist   £5       15 

Candidates  having  passed  the  previous  Exami- 
nation, distinguished  in — 

Pure  liathematics 5         ^ 

Mixed  Mathematics  5         ^ 

Chemistry  6         5 

Zoology  » 6  5 

Geology 5  5 

Botany   6         5 

and  that  £30  be  distributed  in  Secondary  Prizes  of  £2ed 
among  soch  of  the  candidates  in  the  several  dasses  ss  w 
Committee  may  judge  most  deserving. 

II.  The  Committee  further  report  that  the  nambe 
entered  for  the  Societv's  prizes  at  the  Oxfcnrd  Loesl  & 
aminations,  which  took  pkee  in  June  last,  wu  only  45, 
whereas  the  number  entered  at  the  Cambridge  Exsmios* 
tions  in  December,  1865,  was  120.  Under  these  eireon 
cumstances  they  consider  that  it  would  be  better  to  hsfi 
only  one  examination  in  the  year,  and  to  try  the  eipoij 
ment  of  giving  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  prises,  e« 
tain  Senior  and  Junior  Scholarshi]^  limited  to  the  ^ 
of  tenant-farmers,  or  of  owners,  if  not  exceediog  W| 
acres,  occupying  their  own  land.  They  reoorameil 
therefore,  the  Council  to  authorise  them  to  ^^  ^ 
Senior.Scholarship  of  £50|  and  four  Junior  Scholsnlup 
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ti  £20,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  ensaing  Cambridge 
Lxal  Examinatioiis  in  December,  1866. 

Tkit  the  Senior  Scholarship  thall  only^  be  given  on 
tosditioQ  that  the  scholar  spend  a  year  with  a  practical 
^neoHurist,  to  be  approved  by  the  Education  Committee, 
«r  It  ooe  of  the  Agncnltnnil  Colleges,  such  as  Cirencester, 
ffltMerio,  or  the  Agricvltnral  Department  at  Edinburgh, 
lad  tint  the  money  shall  not  be  paid  until  a  testimonial 
M  to  good  conduct  and  industry  be  produced,  at  the  end 
of  tie  yesr  of  scholarship,  from  the  body  or  person  under 
vboffl  tiie  scholar  has  studied. 
^  That  the  Junior  Scholarships  shall  only  be  eiven  upon 
;  eoaditioQ  that  the  scholar  spend  a  year  at  a  school  to  be 
^rored  hr  the  Education  Committee,  and  that  the  money 
M  not  be  paid  until  a  testimonial  as  to  good  condoct 
ladiidBitiy  be  produced  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
KkUnhip  from  the  person  under  whom  the  scholar  has 


House.— Hi^'or-General  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood  pre- 

Btfld  s  rough  plan  of  the  proposed  alterations  and  audi- 

tiwto  the  Society's  house;  but  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 

Wdl,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pain,  that  the  matter  be  re- 

taiiUck  to  the  House  Committee,  with  power  to 

wAMr.  Fowler  or  any  other  architect,  and  to  prepare 

^^!iBK6tt  detailed  plans  and  estimates  for  the  execution 

tf  it  fork  before  the  Council  in  August,  the  a^joum- 

astof  the  consideration  of  the  report  was  carried. 

0«the  motion  of  Mtgor-General  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood, 

mid  by  Colonel  Challoner,  the  grant  of  £200  to  the 

«nl  Veterinary  College  for  the  current  year  was  renewed. 

He  election  of  a  Member  of  Council  in  the  room  of 

«.  HsaKmd,  reaigned,  was  deferred  at  the  suggestion 

^  Mr.  Thompson,  who  moved  that  a  committee   be 

J^ted  to  consider  and  report  to  the  next  Monthly 

^^^Qcil  whether  in  their  opmion  it  is  desirable  that 

taj  change  should  he  made  in  the  present  mode  of 

^^   up  vacancies    in    the    Council,    and   that    the 

««%  vacancies  shall  not  be  filled  up  until  the  report  of 

»e  eommittee  has  been  received.      The   motion    was 

loaded  by  General  Hood,  and  earned,  and  the  following 

jomittee  was  nominated:    Eari  of  Cathcart,  Earl  of 

P<»»is,  Lord  Vernon,  Lord  Walsinghwn,  The  Speaker, 

%w.Gen.  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood,  Sir  J.  Johnstone,  Bart., 

1  *  P.,  Mr.  Clayden,  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,   Mr.  Druce,  Mr. 


Holland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Torr 
fif r.  Owen  Wallis,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Torr,  the  loan  of  the  Society's  small  dynamometer  was 
granted  to  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  for  the  trial 
of  mowing  machines  now  going  on  in  that  county. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Haymans 
Hye,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Ghent,  dated  June  21,  was 
received  from  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreiioi 
Affairs,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Council  were  ac- 
corded: "The  new  system  of  treating  flax  consists  in 
planting  elm  trees  round  the  ponds  or  along  the  ditches  in 
which  the  flax  is  retted.  When  the  leaves  fall,  they  are 
gathered  and  thrown  into  the  water,  where  of  course  they 
decay,  which  impregnates  the  water,  and  gives  the  flax  a 
mora  even  colour  (as  it  is  called,  silvery  blue),  and  ren- 
ders the  fibre  softer  and  silky.  When  the  ponds  and 
ditches  become  almost  dry,  they  carefully  take  out  the 
first  layer  of  mud,  and  place  it  in  heaps  on  the  sides 
which  is  again  thrown  into  the  water  when  the  retting 
season  returns,  and  thus  repeated  every  year.  As  colour 
and  softness  increase  in  value  so  considerably,  and  as  the 
method  of  producing  those  qualities  appears  so  simple, 
the  information  given  by  Mr.  Haymans  Hye  may  per- 
haps be  of  much  interest." 


The  GENKEA.L  MiETiiro  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
was  held  at  the  Star  and  Garter,  Richmond,  on  Thursday, 
Lord  Powis,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Tredegar,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  year,  in  the  chair.  There  was  no  business  to 
be  transacted,  the  meeting  having  only  been  called  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Charter,  which 
requires  the  members  to  be  convened  three  times  in  each 
year.  The  secretary,  Mr.  Hall  Dare,  explained  that  it 
was  the  usual  practice  for  the  annual  general  meeting  to 
take  place  in  the  show-yard ;  but  this  summer  the  Society 
would  hold  no  cattle  show,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
valence of  rinderpest.  On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  O. 
Duncombe,  seconded  bv  Mr.  Oliphant  Ferguson,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  conveyed  to 
Lord  Tredegar,  for  his  conduct  as  President  during  the 
past  year.  The  proceedings  closed  with  the  usual  com- 
pliment to  the  chairman  for  the  day. 


THE     STEAM     PLOUGH. 


The  Jnly  meeting  of  the  Cirencester  Farmers'  Qub  was  held 
« the  Aiwmbly  Booms,  King's  Head  Hotel,  on  Monday  after- 
»«o,  2nd  Joly,  when  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members. 
llr.E.Bowljpfetid«d. 

The  mlgMt  for  diaenaaion  waa  "  The  Steam  Plough,"  and 
^*M  iBtrodaeed by  Mr.  Edmund  Rack  in  the  following 


JJf- EccK  aaid:  I  don't  in  any  way  atand  before  you  aa  a 
^|««of  iteam  cnltare ;  my  oluect  is  to  exphun  what  I  have 
^^^rgone,  and  to  auggeat  what  X  think  ahould  take  pkce  in 
«»  Mtare.  Steam  culture  haa  been  tried  for  many  yeara ;  but 
^tuuif  welook back  to tbe  hiat  aeven  it  will  anawer  the 
g'P;'*  for  which  we  have  met  to-day.  Commencing  with 
"*Ji«t  ajatem"  of  Mr.  Fowler,!  may  remark  that  that 
•*■«*»  ra  drawing  the  plough  with  a  rope  to  the  engine,  or 


«*  rope  ii  put  nmnd  the  field,  the  e 
^>  sad  as  the  field  is  ploughed  the 


'^  of  eight  or  ten  years  ago.    lib.  Halkett  put  hisengine 


ine  standing  in  one 

„    .  >ugh  gets  nearer  to 

« «gme.   There  is  another  ayatem  of  which  we  know  but 
^^  is  eaUed  Halkett'a  "  raawav,"  and  waa  thought 


and  machinery  upon  rails  with  the  intention  of  cultivating  the 
land  between  the  rails,  perhaps  at  a  cost  of  £20  per  acre.  But 
he  went  farther  than  that.  The  "  coulters"  of  the  plough  were 
made  hollow,  so  that  he  could  take  liquid  manures  down  these 
pipes  and  depoait  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  aoil  that  waa 
atirred.  The  next  ayatem  waa  Mr.  Romaine'a,  or  the  **  rotair.** 
That  plan  waa  for  the  engine  to  travel  over  the  land  with  a 
rotary  machine  nndemeaSi  it,  digging  and  atirring,  and 
acratching  aa  it  went,  till  at  length  the  land  preaented  the 
appearance  of  innumerable  mouae-acratchings,  or,  aa  waa 
deacribed  by  Mr.  Wren  Hoakyna,  waa  reduced  to  p^fiBct  saw- 
duat.  Now,  in  looking  over  theae  four  systems,  I  am  bound 
to  say  there  ia  none  that  can  touch  Powler'a  in 
aimplidty  and  direct  work.  There  ia  no  ayatem  ao 
nLuu,  ao  aervioeable,  ao  eaaily  managed,  ao  auitable  tr 
larma  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  or  to  any  larma,  a* 
that  of  Mr.  Powler.  The  Smith  or  **  roundabout^ 
ayatem  may  do  very  well  on  a  small  scale ;  but  when  you 
come  to  a  lar^  piece  of  tough  clay-land,  you  want  a  monster 
power,  and  with  steam  we  possess  n  mighty  agency  that  may 
be  made  very  effective  for  good,  if  properly  applied.  I«t  it 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  more  steam  the  more  power, 
and  the  more  power  the  more  work  and  the  more  command 
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over  the  land  ire  oeeai>y.  1  hare  now  done  wiA  the  past ; 
and,  in  speaking  of  the  present,  I  maj  remark  that  the  mode 
of  steam  coltore  adopted  by  myself  is  to  have  two  14-hor8e- 
power  engines,  with  a  rone  to  coil  on  the  dmm  by  machinery. 
This  syston  has  been  looKed  npon  with  some  doubt  by  fumers 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  rope-coOing  process.  They  thought 
it  wonld  be  impossible  to  get  the  rope  coiled  on  the  dram 
wi&ont  oonnderable  wear ;  bnt  it  is  now  done  by  machineiy 
in  such  a  beantifhl  style  that  even  cotton  on  a  reel  is  not 
wosnd  tma  or  better.  Then  many  people  ofarjected  to  using 
two  engines,  because  they  thought  that  while  one  was  stand- 
ing stiU  there  was  a  loss ;  bnt  there  really  is  not  the  waste 
that  some  persons  imagine,  as  one  engine  is  "  bottling  np^ 
the  steam  while  the  other  is  at  work.  With  this  system  no 
horses  are  rtfiqQired  for  remoring.  When  work  is  finished, 
the  implements  are  attached  to  the  engme,  and  away  th^  go 
as  fast  as  a  man  can  walk.  The  present  implements  used  are 
apk)ugh,  with  harrow  and  presser  attached;  and,  with  the 
plough,  you  have  a  broad  bourd,  digging  breast,  and  stirring 
breast.  AnoUier'  implement  is  the  scarifier  with  harrow 
attached,  the  plough  taking  about  three  feet  and  the  scarifier 
six.  There  should  also  be  at  hand  a  set  of  heavy  harrows 
that  will  take  twelve  feet.  There  is  a  great  doubt  amongst 
fiurmers  as  to  the  best  system  of  land  culture — ^whether  it 
^onld  be  the  plouffh  or  the  scarifier.  DUcuarion  on  that 
poitU  it  desirable.  With  regard  to  expenditure,  there  are 
three  points  that  will  arise  after  the  engine  is  purchased— m., 
coals,  water,  and  manual  labour.  Now,  speajdng  of  the  first 
item,  some  people  are  under  the  impression  that  in  a  short 
time  England  will  be  run'  but  of  coals,  and  they  speak  of 
economising :  but  surely  a  mine  of  wealth  like  that  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
I  take  it  that  if  we  had  copper,  iron,  or  any  other  mines, 
we  should  not  aOow  the  mineral  to  remain  in  the  earth  be- 
cause we  fancied  it  was  coming  to  an  end.  My  advice  is 
—take  up  the  coall^  and  turn  them  into  money  as  quickly 
as  possible,  resting  assured  that  by  the  time  they  are  ex- 
hausted we  shall  have  something  to  take  tiidr  place  uid  which 
will  put  us  in  a  different  position  firom  that  which  we  are  now 
in.  As  to  water,  there  may  be  some  difficulty  with  regard  to 
it  on  some  fiinns,  but  one  man  and  a  horse  can  well  supply  two 
X4«-horse-power  ennnes  with  all  the  water  they  may  require  in 
a  Aaj,  and  coals  also.  With  respect  to  manual  hbonr,  I  re- 
gard that  as  a  point  which  we  have  seriously  to  consider. 
Taking  into  account  the  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  that 
kind  « ]abour,the  question  arises  whether  in  thefhtare  weahall 
have  the  same  amount  at  our  disposal  that  we  formerly  had, 
and  here,  I  tiiink,  steam  will  come  to  our  assistance  very 
greatly.  I  believe  that  we  shall  have  as  much  ploughing  done 
by  one  man,  with  the  aid  of  steam,  as  was  done  before  by  three 
men  with  horse  or  ox  power.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  expect  me  to  say  that  we,  the  leaders  in  steam  cul- 
ture, have  had  no  troubles ;  but  I  assure  you  that  those  who 
first  started  this  svstem  of  land  cultivation  have  experienoed 
many  obstacles.  Thev  have  had  a  great  deal  to  undeigo  ;  but, 
fortunately,  I  think  they  have  arrived  at  a  point  w)ien  th^  can 
console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  their  troubles  are 
ovooome.  It  strikes  me  very  fordbhr  that  the  question  we 
have  to  consider  is— What  do  we  cultivate  forP  What  is  the 
olgect  sought  to  be  accomplished  P  I  take  it  that  you  want  to 
aSrate  the  soQ  and  snbsou,  and  make  them  the  storeroom  of 
■tnotpheric  influences.  Now  I  ask  yon  is  it  the  rif^t  wtT 
to  put  three  or  four  hones  or  oxen  to  plough  in  a  line,,when  it 
is  known  that  every  time  such  team  crosses' the  field  something 
like  two  tons  have  slid  and  trampled  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
tiw  other  about  every  ten  inches  in  wldthP  Diismnst  harden  tiie 
Bound  i  and  every  practical  Imner  most  acknowledge  that 
Hiis  appears  m  most  dumsy  and  unlikely  process  fbr  obtainiuff 
tilth.  The  creating  of  a  hardened  floor  beneath  the  soil,  and 
above  tiie  snbsoil,  which  in  a  great  measure  cuts  off  the  con- 
nection between  the  two,  is  a  real  ii^ury  to  fertility,  and  the 
destruction  of  this  pan  or  indurated  faiyer  by  steam-ploughing 
is. one  of  the  groitest  benefits  of  steam  cultivation.  The 
thoroogh  drainaoe  of  day  soils  is  thus  accomplished^ 
and  the  material  of  the  subsoil  is  added  to  the  scanty 
supply  of  shallow  soil  which  has  hitherto  fed  our  crops,  and  an 
immense  increase  of  fertiH^  is  hj  this  means  obtained.  It  is 
not  feir  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  one  operation  by 
steam-power  with  a  corresponding  operation  by  horse-power, 
I  it  will  be  f^ptient  mnatiie  abofe  remarki  that  iteini- 


calture  is  so  fiur  superior.  I  was  of  opinion  that  you  coold 
plough  land  with  oxen  firee  of  cost,  and  tiiat  the  oxen  would 
gmerally  pay  the  rent  of  the  land  they  lived  on  bv  their  im- 
provement: but  I  believe  now  that  if  vou  can  ploogh  Toar 
bud  free  of  cost  by  oxen,  I  should  be  right  in  advising  yo«^ 
take  to  steam,  for  the  superior  manner  in  which  the  work  is 
done  by  steam  is  suffident  to  encourage  anyone  to  make  the 
outky.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  advocate  any  system  tint 
will  not  bf»r  strict  inspection  into  the  balance  sheet,  for  no 
system  is  worth  mentioning  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  be  pio- : 
iitable.  A  tenant  cannot  be  expected  to  embark  in  steam- ! 
cultivation  unless  he  has  a  proper  holding.  There  are  roads 
to  be  made,  fimces  to  be  put  straight,  and  fields  enhrged; 
and  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  a  man  to  go  to  so  ipeatan  oollay  if 
he  is  only  a  yearly  tenant,  with  a  chance  of  being  turned  cot  a 
his  occupation  with  a  six  months*  notice  to  quit  The  nest 
thing  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  is  that  by  steaa- 
culture  you  get  your  land  into  such  a  state  as  to  constittttel 
good  land.  You  get  a  deep  surface-soil,  with  a  porous  wIm^ 
so  that  the  rain-water  will  not  in  any  way  do  it  iiguiy,  nof^ 
sun  bum  it  up.  This  is  the  case  with  all  lands  under  tft 
husbandry.  Allotment  lands  under  spade  husbandry  ana 
more  value  than  hmds  alongside  that  are  worked  by  the  ploqi 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  trouble  the  meeting  with  a  long  wm 
of  figures,  but  to  confine  myself  to  the  cost  of  one  day's  vori 
You  will  be  better  able  to  arrive  at  a  practical  condusioftii 
different  ferms  have  different  soils,  diffierent  labonren,  m 
difSnent  management.  With  respect  to  the  cost  of  one  day,  Is 
I^ougfa  10  acres  of  stiff  laud  you  require  1  ton  of  coals,  16i; 
two  engine  men  and  ploughman,  10s. ;  water  man,  2s.;  ou. 
2s. ;  and  horse,  2s. ;  making  a  total  of  S28.  for  the  day,  asd 
for  this  you  will  be  able  to  plough  any  10  acres  of  i^m 
land  in  England.  The  above  estimate  is  of  course  a- 
dusive  of  the  cost  of  the  cn^e  and  the  weir  aai 
tear.  Respecting  the  wear  and  tear,  I  have  come  to 
the  condudon  that  it  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possw 
amount.  There  is  nothing  but  the  rope  and  one  or  t» 
small  pulleys,  of  small  value,  that  can  wear  out.  I  thiai, 
when  steam  comes  to  be  more  generally  used,  and  men  m 
paid  for  the  work  done  by  the  acre  instead  of  hj  the  d&j,J 
will  be  a  great  advantage  to  both  parties.  The  impiOTeiMi 
thus  resmting  to  the  labouring  man  is  very  considerable.  He 
feds  an  intwest,  with  his  master,  in  the  work  of  thcw; 
emulation  is  encouraged,  and  a  dedre  awakened  to  rise  b  ue 
ranks ;  although,  let  me  add,  I  have  the  same  engine-ifli>H 
ploughman  now  that  I  had  when  I  first  adopted  Btesn,**^ 
years  ago.  Then,  there  was  a  great  prejudice  against  sten- 
plou^iing  among  the  labourers ;  but  that  is  now  qmte  0V(^ 
come,  Md  the  feet  is,  my  people  at  the  present  time  me » 
much  interest  in  tiie  success  of  the  system  as  I  do  myself,  w 
continue  the  results  of  my  own  experience,  I  may  remark  thit 
the  steam-horse  never  tires,  and  it  may  be  found  wl^""^ 
employ  two  sets  of  men.  If  you  were  behind  with  yonr  ws« 
in  any  way,  I  hardly  dare  say  what  amount  of  labow  y« 
would  be  able  to  do  in  a  week  with  two  sets  of  men.  ori]  u 
you  were  not  behind  in  your  work,  and  liad  a  steam  cnpw^ 
the  question  would  arise,  whether  you  would  let  to  b"**^  J^ 
think,  with  the  present  mode  of  having  two  «J?j*^  jJJ 
moving bdng  so  easy  and  the  wear-and-tear  so  ^^_T7 
yon  will  find  the  system  of  letting  to  hire  generally  sdopw- 
Then,  as  to  drainage,  the  land  under  steam  c«l*°f /^ 
very  much  better.  1  have  a  piece  of  land  which  hsd  w« 
drained  fourteen  years,  vet  it  lay  quite  wet  under  hone  «» 
ox  culture ;  but  since  it  nas  been  cultivated  by  steam  bo* 
drop  of  water  is  to  be  seen  on  the  surface,  although  ^^^ 
tion  has  been  made  in  the  under-drains.  I  can  qnoto  J^' 
William  Blatter,  of  Stratton,  as  havine  experienoed  thew 
thing  in  a  field  in  his  occupation.  All  land  will  ^  P^ 
improved  by  steam  ploughmg ;  but  I  wish  particdsrly  w 
draw  your  attention  to  its  use  on  light  hnd.  ItisoniK 
light  land  of  England  that  there  wUl  be  tiie  quidcest  retonj 
as  by  one  operation  you  entirdy  diange  the  natnre  of  w 
soU.  By  breaking  the  pan  and  stirring  the  sobsoil,  ytm  F] 
vent  burning  and  drying  up.  The  opinion  I  am  *^'^*.^^ 
press  may  be  recdved  by  many  present  with  <»""°*I*Jj 
doubt:  but  I  bdieve  Messrs.  SUtter  and  Potter  Imve  prowj 
that  ^owler*s  steam  plough  is  the  cheapest  stone-diggef.  a» 
that  steam  pbughing  has  become  quite  pracbcsWe  ^ 
the  Cotswold  Hffls.  I  perfcctiy  recdlect  eaymg,  ^ 
time  ag«!>  that  I  expected  in  a  fhr  years  to  ^ce  «w» 
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iloagkutf  on  the  steepest  stone  dediyities  of  the 
uoCmlir  Hills ;  and  I  bdiere  that  time  has  now 
vmed.  One  great  adranta^  of  steam  coltnte  is  that  when  a 
^9  work  is  finished  there  is  no  baiting,  no  harness  to  take 
A  The  labourer  makes  the  most  of  his  time ;  he  has  not  to 
wsSk  in  the  morning  first  to  the  stable  and  then  to  the  field, 
bat  he  goes  direct  firom  his  house  to  the  field,  and  he  returns 
direct  to  his  boae  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done.  The  land 
vorks  be^er,  and  too  can  get  at  it  quicker  af^  rain  when 
stesa-plonghed  than  when  horse-ploughed;  and  11  as  is 
itated,  the  rainfkll  here  is  26  inches,  it  will  seldom  do  any 
bsuge  to  land  so  managed,  We  are  told  by  scientific  men 
t^  no  less  than  3  cwt.  of  guano  falls  annually  on  every  acre 
of  knd.  and  if  we  can  keep  the  ground  in  such  a  state  as  to 
Rtaia  nat  TaloaUe  fertilizer,  we  shall  hare  done  much  towards 
m^rorin^  agriculture.  Garden  allotments  seldom  require 
mnifig,  in  consequence  of  their  superior  spade  cultivation, 
^perphosphates  will  act  much  better  on  strong  hind  after 
hng  ealtiTated  by  steam  than  after  horse-power,  owing  to  the 
bcr  tilth  that  is  produced ;  but  superphosphates  on  strong 
hai  kft  in  a  rough  state  will  do  no  good,  yet  they  will  accom- 
riah  wonders  after  the  soil  has  been  worked  to  a  fine  sur£ace. 
use  is  no  better  criterion  of  the  capability  of  land  to  grow 
t  Of  than  the  size  of  the  worms.  If  you  hiave  large  worms 
w^  have  large  crops,  and  if  small  worms  snudi  crops. 
ia|i^  the  turnover  system,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
^jap,  from  its  wedge-like  form,  will  turn  over  agreater 
mmii  soil  witii  less  power  than  any  other  implement  that 
bjrt  been  lirou^ht  out.    The  pace  of  the  plough  is  of  very 


B 


tk    sahioil    is 
frice,     if     the 


■iportnnoe,  out  I  would  strongly  recommend  yon  not  to 

^  ')o  deeply  or  suddenly  at  first.    Nearly  all  the  land  in 

can  be  successfully  cultivated  hj  steam.    If  it  is  in 

%>  ik  ihoold  be  ploughs  lengthways,  and  not  levelled  too 
|Dekh.  Farmers  who  are  inclined  to  embark  in  steam  culture 
■nld  take  care  to  procure  sufficient  power.  There  is  the 
■Be  east  of  manual  labour  with  a  small  as  with  a  krge  set, 
mi  the  latter  always  gives  you  a  chance  of  being  well  up  with 
Tw  wofk.  My  experience  with  steam  has  been  considerable, 
■d  I  assare  you  there  is  less  risk  with  a  steam-engine  than 
vitlt  honea.  Drilling  can  be  done  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
kaA  is  pkoghed,  and  I  have  seen  one-third  more  wheat  grown 
is  the  same  fidd  when  it  was  drilled  the  same  way  as  it  was 
ibufaed  than  when  it  was  drilled  across  the  furrow. 
J)nmBg,  hone-hoeing,  mowing,  reaping,  horse-raking,  and 

"'  sn  an  be  done  better  luter  the  steam  plough  than 
horse  ploudi,  because  there  is  no  funow.  lou  lose 
»  iheep  on  their  backs  in  the  furrow,  and  steam-ploughed 
iiad  is  much  dryer  and  more  healthy  for  them.  Digving  by 
iean  is  ^nal  to  digging  by  manual  labour,  because 
'not  prened.  With  com  at  a  low 
English  fsrmer  is  to  mamfaiin  Jiu 
nsitioii  he  must  resort  to  the  use  of  steam,  as 
BR^wrs  win  be  sure  to  do  so.  As  I  before  stated, 
tnmling  with  the  engine  is  extremely  simple,  and  I  would 
Si  BOOH  tmst  my  man  with  it  ss  with  a  one-horse  cart  I  idso 
Rpest  that)  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  system  of  steam  culture 
equal  to  the  direct  system  of  Fbwler.  I  have  seen  a  Areat 
Mtaj  tried,  and  that  is  the  oondusionl  have  come  to.  I  am 
K>  jwtixan,  and  would  not  advocate  an^  svstem  that  I  did  not 
Whcfe  to  be  the  best,  the  most  economical,  and  the  most  ser- 
Tieesble.  I  am  aware  that  many  farmers  would  have  used 
fieam  befiwe,  but  they  have  been  puuled  to  know  whose  sys- 
tem to  decide  upon.  Some  have  said :  '*  This  is  a  very  high- 
fnttd  engine ;  I  should  like  one  at  about  £250  instead  of 
11,000 ;"  but  I  believe  that  if  you  are  to  have  your  work  done 
properiy  and  weU  you  must  have  one  of  Fowlers  double  set  of 
ngntn  of  14-faone  power.  You  could  do  as  mudi  work  with 
lovki's  set  while  Smith  is  fixing  bis  tackle  as  Smith  could  do 
iQ  ^.  In  condnsion,  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  of  the 
latsMr.  FoiHer,  who  was  personaUy  known  to  many  of  you. 
I  bdieve  there  never  was  a  gentleman  in  England  of  higher 
cksEMter  than  Mr.  Fowler.  He  possessed  a  spirit  that  I  have 
acTcr  seen  snrpaased.  if  ever  eaualled.  When  he  made  up  his 
■uad  to  embark  in  the  undertaking  to  make  steam  cultivate 
laid  he  used  an  amount^  of  energy  Uiat  is  seldom  met  with ; 
sad  ^at,  combined  with  the  capitol  he  employed,  gave  evidence 
of  a  fixed  determination  on  his  part  never  to  be  beaten.  I 
^ebevB  hb  name  wiU  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  only 
^aa  inveator  worthy  of  mention. 

)lr.  Joan  Abchsr  stated  with  regard  to  drilling  the  same 


way  as  the  plough  went  that  he  had  noticed  it  for  40  years,  and 
where  that  svstem  was  adopted  it  took  one-fburth  less  seed  to 
the  acre  tnan  where  the  land  was  driUed  across  the 
fhrrows.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  wav ;  their  fore&thers  used 
tordo  it,  and  in  mattcars  a^cnltural  they  were  not  the  biggest 
fbols  in  the  world.  In  his  parish,  80  years  ago,  thej  never 
knew  of  snch  a  thing  as  drilling  across  the  fhrrow.  The  crops 
came  up  more  readi^  when  they  driUed  with  the  nlough. 

The  Chairmik  remarked  that  circumstances  nad  not  ren- 
dered the  employment  of  steam  necessary  in  his  case,  and  he 
was  sorry  he  was  not  able  to  give  them  much  information  on 
the  subject.  It  was  a  great  satisfiustion  to  him  to  find  that  his 
old  firiend,  whom  he  should  never  foigel,  was  so  weU  supported 
and  spoken  of  there.  Though  he  had  gone,  his  works  lived 
behind  him.  He  was  glad  to  see  present  a  gentleman  (Mr. 
Brdg)  who  was  very  closely  connected  with  the  Ute  Mr. 
TomuTy  and  he  would  be  able  to  give  them  much  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  sultject  then  under  consideration.  With 
regard  to  drilling  with  the  plough,  if  that  was  the  better  sys- 
tem, it  struck  him  as  being  rather  singular  'that  they  did  not 
adont  it. 

Mr.  Archse  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
better  plan.  Where  it  was  pursued,  the  wheat  came  up 
earlier  and  with  greater  reffulahty. 

The  Chaulmah  :  Then  had  we  not  better  alter  our  system  P 
We  always  driU  across  the  ftoow. 

Mr.  Orizo  said  there  were  a  tew  points  suggested  by  Mr. 
Ruck's  remarks  to  which  he  would  briefiv  refer.  In  the  first 
place,  when  Mr.  Ruck  was  speaking  of  the  advantages  of 
steam  culture,  the  question  naturaUy  presented  itself  to  every 
thinking  mind.  If  the  benefits  are  so  great,  why  is  steam  so 
seldom  to  be  seen  in  this  neighbourhood  P  He  came  fhim 
London  that  morning,  and  along  the  whole  line  of  railwav  he 
did  not  see  one  steam  plough.  How  was  this  P  It  must  be 
because  a  prophet  had  no  honour  in  his  own  country.  They 
started  steam-ploughing  in  this  neighbourhood  first,  in  the 
Swindon  district;  out  the  number  of  breakages  to  the  ma- 
chinery caused  no  end  of  expense,  and  the  energy  and  the 
patience  of  the  people  were  entirely  exhausted  by  these  acci- 
dents, expenses,  anid  dehiys.  Now,  forming  was  a  business 
that  would  not  stand  delays.  What  they  wanted  in  forming 
was  that  the  land  should  be  cultivated  at  a  ^ven  time,  and 
the  operations  done  to  the  hour.  In  his  opinion,  the  break- 
ages and  mishits  that  occurred  on  the  fiint  in^t)duction  of 
steam-plouffhing  in  this  district  were  the  sole  cause  of  the 
tardiness  that  had  been  manifested  in  the  farther  adoption  of 
that  qrstem  of  land-cultivation.  They  all  knew  that  when  a 
man  was  disappointed  in  any  cause,  it  took  twice  as  much  to 
convince  him  afterwards  as  it  did  at  first.  As  an  iUustration 
of  that,  he  imght  remark  that  formerly  they  sold  twenty  steam 
ploughs  in  Wiltshire  to  one  in  Lmcolnshire ;  the  case  was  now 
reversed,  and  they  sold  twenty  in  Lincolnshire  to  one  in  Wilt- 
shire. He  had  at  the  present  time  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  in- 
quiries for  machines  to  go  into  Lincolnshire,  where  the  land 
was  easier  of  odtivation  than  in  "VHltslure ;  thus  proving  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  machinery,  but  that  the  delay 
evinced  in  the  adoption  of  steam  in  this  locality  was  attributable 
to  the  disappointments  and  pr^udices  occasioned  by  the  ^reat 
number  of  Dreakages  in  former  times.  Mr.  Ruck's  expenence 
was  simply  this— he  had  pulled  through,  and  was  convinced 
that  he  was  right  His  (the  speaker^s)  impression  was,  that 
by  adopting  steam  cultivation  they  would  have  cOmmsjid  of 
40-horse  power  at  any  moment.  When  that  power  was  stand- 
ing in  the  "  stable**  it  was  not  costing  them  a  shiUing,  and  it 
would  enable  them  to  get  everything  done  in  proper 
season  and  time.  H  the  success  of  a  crop  depended  on 
the  operations  being  performed  in  time^  was  it  not  well 
that  every  Csrmer  shouU  have  command  of  proper  force  P 
Then  the  expense  of  labour  was  a  point  that  was  worthy 
of  consideration.  Last  week  Mr.  Ruckhad  had  a  60-acre  field 
to  plough,  and  in  five  days  at  least  65  acres  of  it  were  done, 
only  four  persons  being  employed  in  the  operations  altogether. 
They  as  mechanics  went  about  for  labour  and  could  not  get  it, 
and  he  was  quite  certain  that  before  three  years  had  passed 
thev  ^uld  have  labour  twice  the  value  that  it  was  now.  If 
such  was  the  case  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
begin  to  think  about  steam-ploughing^  if  the  labourer  was  not 
to  Deat  them.  It  was  of  very  great  importance  after  harvest 
that  the  land  should  be  expos^  to  the  atmon>here  nt  onrp, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  do  this  well  nnd  expeaitioii<  'y  with- 
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oat  theageney  of  tieam.  Another  point  to  be  considered  was 
this :  Wnen  soil  was  cnltiTated  bT  tiorse-power  two  or  three 
other  operations  were  necessary  which  were  not  required  with 
steam,  as  the  machine  passed  over  the  gronnd  leaving  it,  not 
trodden,  but  in  a  properly  pulverized  state,  rendering  rollers 
and  clod-crushers  unnecessary.  Speaking  of  the  difficulties 
Uiat  formerly  stood  in  the  way  ot  an  fuloption  of  FowlePs 
system,  Mr.  Oreig  remarked  that  they  were  now  all  but  en- 
tirely removed.  The  transporting  of  their  engines  used  to  be 
difficult,  and  they  also  ei|perienced  an  obstacle  with  regard  to 
the  education  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  This  was  a  point 
he  had  watched  from  the  commencement  ten  years  ago.  He 
recollected  when  he  came  to  Wiltshire  first  he  had  an  engine 
which  had  cost  him  20,000  miles  of  travelling,  and  when  he 
got  there  and  went  to  speak  to  the  men  they  could  talk  of 
nothing  but  beer.  After  going  there,  however,  about  two 
years,  ne  must  say  that  im  men  entered  properly  into  the 
spirit  of  the  thing,  and  they  spoke  of  nothing  out  their  mas- 
ter's crops.  With  tespect  to  Howard*s  roundabout  system,  he 
would  say  nothing  more  of  it  than  that  it  was  easily  applied, 
and  was  a  great  deal  better  than  horse-power.  The  sneaker  in 
conclusion  thanked  Mr.  Ruck  for  his  kind  mention  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fowler,  with  whom  he  was  connected  from  the  commence- 
ment of  steam-ploughing. 

Mr.  Thomas  Porter  observed  that  they  had  experienced 
no  difficulty  with  their  tackle,  and  he  instanced  a  case  where 
his  machine  had  to  work  on  a  piece  of  land  shaped  like  an 
orange  cut  in  two,  and  it  was  expected  by  some  persons  Uiat 
the  engines  would  find  their  way  into  the  river,  but  they  went 
and  did  the  field  without  any  difficulty.  Thev  had  done  300 
acres  in  two  months.  Mr.  Buck  referred  to  the  cost  of  oxen 
when  at  work,  but  he  did  not  say  what  they  cost  when  stand- 
ing still.  Respecting  another  remark  made  by  that  gentle- 
man, he  might  say  that  ther  paid  eveiything  by  the  acre,  and 
their  men  received  so  much  per  mile  when  travelling  on  the 
road. 

Mr.  Edmonds,  after  remarking  on  the  ntilitv  of  the  drag, 
stated  that  the  management  of  land  after  it  had  been  left  by 
the  steam-plough  was  a  matter  that  reonired  attention,  and 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  all  who  commenced  steam 
operations.  They  might  use  the  steam-plough  judiciously, 
but  it  was  possible,  by  neglecting  the  after-management  of  the 
land,  to  fail  to  secure  a  good  crop.  Last^ear  he  ploughed  a 
piece  of  land  in  autumn,  scarified  or  dug  it,  and  then  in  spring 
dragged  it  with  a  steam  drag,  and  he  had  really  a  capital  crop 
of  turnips.  A  ^ear  or  two  Mfore  that  he  pursued  a  different 
course,  ploughing  in  spring  and  cnltivatinff  after  that,  and 
the  crop  was  not  so  satisfactory.  He  liad  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  both  wheat  and  root-crops  on  heavy  land  were  im- 
proved by  steam  operations ;  but  then  came  the  question — 
they  had  a  great  many  moderate-sized  farms  of  300,  400,  or 
500  acres,  and  on  what  sized  farm  could  a  steam-plough  be 
used  with  profit  to  the  occupier  P  It  was  quite  certain  that  a 
man  with  400  acres  of  arable  land  could  not  use  two  14-hor8e 
power  engines,  and  the  question  for  them  to  consider  was^ — 
what  sized  engine  ought  they  to  have  on  fiurms  of  small 
acreage,  and  on  what  sized  holdings  could  steam-ploughing  be 
commenced  with  advantage  P  He  did  not  much  approve  of 
hiring  out,  as,  if  there  were  several  persons  in  treaty  for  the 
same  engine,  it  would  be  impossiole  for  all  to  get  it  at  the 


proper  time,  and  serions  delay  might  be  the  oonseqiienoe.  If 
they  had  an  8-horse-power  engine  on  a  moderate-sized  &ni,it 
could  do  their  thrashing  and  other  steam  work,  and  it  might 
thus  be  used  well  and  profitably. 

Mr.  Bbnkett  urged  farmers  not  to  purchaie  very  chap 
coals  for  their  engines.  He  once  obtained  some  of  inferior 
quality,  and  was  unable  to  get  bnt  very  little  steam  from  then. 

Mr.  Grieg  said  the  after-management  of  land  wu  a  raoit 
important  subiect,  and  it  had  not  yet  been  dealt  with.  He  had 
a  question  under  consideration,  and  providing  the  land  vat 
entirely  cultivated  by  steam  he  could  deal  with  it,  but  ntA  if 
horses  had  trampled  over  it,  as  the  plan  he  propoMd  ¥» 
adaptable  only  to  land  which  had  been  steam-cnltiTatei 
SpeSiing  of  letting  to  hire,  Mr.  Grieg  remarked  that  he  t« 
"  fortunately  "  connected  with  the  Gloucester  Steam  Con- 
any,  which  cost  him  many  a  nighfs  sleep.  It  was  a  very  m- 
fortunate  affair,  but  if  it  had  been  properly  managed  it  migtt 
have  succeeded.  With  regard  to  the  item  of  coals,  he  vu  of 
opinion  that,  if  they  got  horses  off  their  land  entirely,  tky 
would  before  long  get  to  a  point  when  1  cwt.  of  coals  wobM* 
as  much  as  6  cwt.  did  now.  He  believed  tiiat  an  engine  o^ 
ing  £1000  would  be  found  to  answer  on  a  farm  of  400  am; 
and  with  regard  to  small  holdings  he  Uionght  that  a  contnd 
might  be  entered  into  by  a  number  of  small  fanners,  wbft 
should  take  care  to  bind  themselves  to  get  the  machine  at  t 
certain  time. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  share- 
holders in  the  grand  Qlonoester  Company,  and  he  was  la- 
formed  that  the  cause  of  its  failure  was,  waiting  upon  inafl 
farmers. 

Mr.  Grizo  remarked  that  he  went  to  Gloucester  before  the 
company  was  formed,  and  he  advised  the  promoters  to  haw 
two  engines.  But  they  had  only  one,  which  was  unfitted  fcr 
the  character  of  work  it  had  to  perform ;  and  through  thst  the 
company  booked  their  Cnilure. 

Mr.  Ruck,  made  a  few  observations  in  reply,  rcmarkiagthat 
whatever  he  had  hitherto  expended  in  adopting  steam  as  i 
land  cultivator,  he  did  not  repent  it,  and  there  was  no  chaaee 
of  his  relinquishing  the  system.  When  land  had  been  thw 
or  four  years  under  steam  cultivation,  the  expense  and  m 
were  greatly  reduced,  because  the  culture  was  so  much  more 
easy  and  effectual.  He  endorsed  Mr.  Grieg's  remark  thrt 
ploughing  by  steam  would  cost  nothing,  in  consequence  of  w 
great  increase  of  crops  which  it  ensured. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Ruck  said  he  paid  hisopK- 
men  20s.  a-week  when  engaged  with  the  machine;  an4ik« 
they  were  not  using  steam,  they  worked  on  the  farm,  indsw 
paid  the  same  as  the  other  labourers. 

In  answer  to  a  further  interrogation, 

Mr.  Buck  repeated  his  belief  that  land  under  steam  eoJii- 
vation  would  be  sufficiently  improved  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
ploughing. 

The  Chairman  said  no  one  could  doubt  the  importance  a 
this  question ;  and  he  was  srlad  that  the  Boyal  Agricnltniil 
Sode^  of  England  proposed  to  spend  a  thousand  poandt  m 
fully  investigating  tne  sul^ect,  by  sending  commissionen  to 
visit  the  working  of  steam  ploughs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Back  for  hit 
paper,  the  meeting  separated. 


LANDLOBD'S     CAPITAL. 


Land  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes  is  a  saleable  com- 
modity, whose  market  value  is  regulated  by  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  also  by  intrinsic  values,  according  to  its  improve- 
ment or  deterioration.  In  this  respect,  it  is  subiect  to  the 
laws  of  commerce,  like  all  similar  articles  in  the  market. 
Owners  of  estates  may  entail  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
sold  and  alienated  from  their  posterity ;  but  this  is  only  a 
statutory  commercial  provision,  so  that  "those  who  make 
laws  can  mend  them,*'  or  annul  them  altogether,  thus  throwing 
the  entailed  estates  again  into  the  market,  to  be  sold  and 
bf  ught  at  the  pleasure  of  the  vendor  and  purchaser.  The 
tenure  of  land  may  be  freehold,  copyhold,  or  leasehold  ;  but 
these  are  only  so  many  conditions  to  wluch  land  as  a  com- 


mercial commodity  is  snlrieet ;  and  althou^  they  P^^^^ 
the  investment  of  capital,  it  is  more  as  a  matter  of  workiag 
detail  than  principle.  Aeain,  there  is  a  difference  of  tenuit 
in  Enghmd,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  whilst  ahnost  ^^^.^^ 
and  district  has  its  own  peculiar  "  customs ;"  and  «w<"*J 
these  latter  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  invertmenttf 
tenants*  capital,  they  nevertheless  affect  alao,  more  or  wj 
the  landlords*  investment  And  histly,  all  hinds  may  » 
mortgaged  to  pay-off  debts,  legacies,  and  so  forth ;  «  tw 
when  a  landowner  enters  into  possession  of  the  estate  of  w 
ancestors,  his  capital  for  a  time  is  virtually  in  the  M""?^ 
his  creditors.  He  may  or  may  not  have  the  power  ^  *"  •" 
pjiy-off  the  banlens  npon  the  estate  ;  but,  as  a  practicsl  qn»- 
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is,  nek  ii  of  10  material  oonsideration,  if  the  morebononr- 
lytttdadriaaUe  oooTse  it  to  retain  ponession  of  the  whole, 
te  paying-off  the  debts  by  instalments,  according  to  the  dying 
raltei  of  the  testator,  the  economical  management  of  the  pro- 
pertT.  sad  the  fitare  interest  of  the  family, 
b  is  to  the  agrieoltnral  riew  of  the  subject,  rather  than  the 
|0&tiBil  Sad  eommercial,  which  we  nnrpose  confining  onr  ob- 
■mtions  at  the  present  time.    A  landowner,  for  example,  is 
lot  i  nere  ca^tatist,  as  some  political  economists  hare  in 
ior  ntioeinatioos  iallacionsly  assomed  him  to  be,  bat  an 
ipieoltarnt  by  profession.     In  an  uncultivated  state,  the 
Mtonl  prodace  of  the  land  may  be  worth  something ;  but 
ftiiTiew  of  the  question  has  long  since  ceased  to  hare  a  prac- 
U  Beuuag  in  the  British  Isles,  for  every  step  a  landowner 
thnta  in  ue  raee  of  time  brings  home  to  his  experience 
Ik  ffdUtteited  truths  that  **huid  has  ito  duties  as  well  as 
iiocUi,"  and  that  he,  as  a  landowner,  must  of  necessity 
aib  kbaidf  master  of  his  profession,  and  go  with  the  times 
Btk  mudi  of  improvement.    The  day  is  gone  by  when  a 
hUati  esB  depute  or  assign  to  his  tenants  the  performance 
<(Ws  on  professional  duties  with  advantage ;  for  such  is  now 
fttpwpwi  of  things  that  he  must  either  perfc—  ♦*»«»n  him- 
sK  or  abide  by  the  consequences,  which  means,  in  plain  £ng- 
Ui,  dl  Us  luid  to  somebody  qualified  to  discharge  the  pro- 
fBOfyisties  belonging  to  and  due  by  the^-T*-*,     Sk>me 
ittd.  ceonomists  have  even  gone  so  far  as  .*•  ^*  Vy  down 
^i4s  their  doctrine  that  every  farm  should  ^^  %  separate 
i^piivated  by  its  own  hmdowner,  on  the  plea  that  the 
te^tem  is  contrary  to  sound  economy.    This  narrow- 
■Mtad  erroneous  view  of  the  subject  evidently  arises 
fa  I  nisoonoeption  of  the  &ets  of  case,  or  from  viewing 
J^m  of  land  as  a  mere  capitalist,  and  from  making  no 
'  ■■'fiuu,  or  an  im^per  distmction,  between  the  working 
I  ^  of  the  tenant  invested  in  procuring  from  the  land  its 
^  lad  vegetable  produce,  and  the  working  capital  of  the 
wfi  iaves^  in  reclaiming  the  land  and  plalcing  it  in  a 
*Atiea  ready  for  tiie  investment  of  the  tenant's  capital, 
mi  the  keepia^  of  the  land  in  this  tenantable  condition. 
A  kflff  experience  has  proved  that  the  landlord  and  tenant 
9^  of  this  eonntnr  makes  a  good  going  plough,  when  each 
mviiphitown  enaof  the  yoke.     The  soundness  of  this 
VHRsdilv  be  appreciated  by  all  who  are  practically  versant 
*itk  the  details  ot  agriculture  and  capable  of  drawing  a  trust- 
«rth  eonelnsion  firam  the&ctsof  the  case.    To  ar^  as 
MM  do  that  a  small  proprietor  who  owns  and  farms  his  own 
miisi^idated  b^  a  higher  degree  of  confidence  in  the  in- 
MtiKatof  capital  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  land, 
■d  is  the  maintaining  of  it  at  a  higher  degree  of  fertility,  is 
bBtaawsat  to  playing  at  *<  blind  man's  buff  ;**  for  it  is  draw- 
B(  geaeral  eonielusions  from  exoeptionary  practices,  or,  rather, 
nBpnmiaes  which  never  existed,  and  in  all  probability 
*^  aerer  win  exist  in  this  countrjr;  for  in  ninety-nine  cases 
HtofeTerv  hundred  of  these  exoeptionary  cases  landlords  are 
■ytkiBg  but  profitable  farmers  to  themselves,  and  the  ISiw 
no,  eoatiary  to  this  rule,  can  show  a  favourable  balanoe-sheet 
vewkotty  indebted  to  the  tenant  qratem  for  their  practical 
in,  who  grow  the  com  and  cattle,  and  thus  make  the  money 
far  then.    In  point  of  fact,  properly  speaking,  a  landlord 
^^  Bieans  a  peasant  proprietary,  who  each  holds  his  own 
jwQgh,  and  does  all  the  manual  labour  upon  his  estate,  with 
w  aasiitanoe  of  his  family — a  sfstem  which  will  not  bear  a 
■"Mat* t  dose  investigation  at  the  bar  of  practice ;  for  before 
*"fatiljis  ^rown  up,  a  small  proprietor  has  either  too  much 
*<>ni^  his  own  hands,  more  thian  he  can  perform  properly, 
*etN  if  hehhnself  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  his  farm,  he 
^  then  have  idle  good-fiDr-nothing  sons  and  daughters 
*Ma  they  grow  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood.    A  small 
^^ted  here  and  there,  as  it  were,  amongst  larn  ones, 
w  ittter  being  manaiced  on  the  landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer 
7<^  with  an  abundance  of  labour  to  hire,  when  it  is  needed 
17  the  man  proprietors  at  the  outset,  and  plenty  of  employ- 
^tvhea  their  families  grow  up,  is  manifestly  no  practical 
^ra  whieh  satisfaetory  and  reliable  conclusions  can  be 
"^>ni   Inshortt  the  day-dreams  of  those  pditical  econo- 
■uki  who  thus  advocate  the  breaking-up  of  lar^^  estates  into 
?>«lnoldiBgs,eachoccnpied  and  cultivated  by  its  owner,  are 
!***»P«tiblewith  the  science  and  practice  of  capital  invested 
*J?"«»ltttre  by  the  landowners  and  tenants  of  this  country, 
UUJ*«  growiuff  necessity  experienced  by  both  for  a  stiU  larger 
'**"'^  of  wotting  capital  being  invested  in  the  application  of 


modem  disooveries  in  science  to  the  productive  resources  of 
the  land  1^  each  party  in  their  own  respective  subdivisions  of 
professional  employment  —  the  former  each  in  putting  his 
nrms  into  the  most  profitable  crop-bearing  and  tenantable 
state,  and  the  latter  each  in  keeping  his  farm  in  the  highest 
order,  so  as  to  procure  from  it  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
produce  of  tlie  best  quality  it  is  capable  of  yielding. 

'*  Estates,**  says  Loudon  in  his  Eneylopadia  of  AgricuHure^ 
'*  are  of  good  and  bad  character.'*  Those  with  a  good  character 
soon  find  good  tenants  to  farms  when  they  faU  into  their 
owners*  hands ;  while  those  with  a  bad  character  are  in  a  very 
opposite  position— one  whose  details  invariably  teU  their  own 
sad  tale. 

The  force  of  the  argument  thus  expressed  in  the  preceding 
para^ph  is  beginning  to  make  itself  practically  heard  in  every 
province  of  tlie  kingdom.  In  other  words,  landowners  are  be- 
ginning to  find  to  their  cost  that  capital  invested  in  land  is  not 
a  permanent  investment,  but  a  redeemable  investment.  The 
rental  of  an  estate,  for  example,  is  redeeming  interest  on  the 
capital  invested,  and  not  a  permanent  annuity ;  for  a  portion 
01  the  rental  is  required  to  Keep  up  the  property  to  its  working 
value.  It  is  common  to  caU  houses,  nnds,  fences,  drainage, 
and  the  like,  permanent  improvements ;  but  it  is  a  weU  authen- 
ticated fact  that  such  is  not  the  case,  as  large  repairs  and  not 
unfirequent  renewals  are  required,  involving  an  outlay  of  capital, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  runs  up  to  the  original  purchase- 
price  of  the  land,  or  its  current  value  in  the  market.  If,  for 
example,  the  fee  simple  costs  £30  per  acre,  the  whole  or 
greater  part  of  this  may  represent  the  original  cost  of  reclaiming 
the  land,  drainage,  houses,  fences,  roads,  and  even  manure,  so 
as  to  put  it  into  a  tenantable  crop-bearing  state.  Now, 
although  some  of  these  improvements  may  partake  of  a  some- 
what permanent  nature  when  superficiaUy  viewed;  and 
althouriisome  grass  and  meadow  lands  are  looked  upon  as 
naturally  rich  and  fertile,  yet  it  is  also  a  weU-authenticated  fact 
in  practice  that  not  one  of  these  is  permanent.  It  clearly 
follows,  therefore,  that  what  the  landowner  receives  for  his 
£80  per  acre  is  a  proper^  in  land  that  is  subject  to  tear  and 
wear  ;  hence  the  ouUayin  repairs,  and  in  renewals  when  re- 
pairs become  impracticable. 

When  repairs  and  renewals  are  fairly  taken  into  account, 
the  actual  or  permanent  interest  which  a  landowner  receives 
for  his  capital  is  very  smaU,  even  upon  the  best-managed 
estates.  Tenants  may,  in  their  leases,  be  bound  to  do  the 
repairs;  but  the  economy  of  this  old  rule  is  annuaUy  be- 
coming more  and  more  questionable,  for  repairs  by  tenants  are 
always  executed  in  coniormi^  to  the  duration  of  their  leases, 
and  hence,  towards  their  expiry,  are  less  or  more  superfidany 
done,  which,  practicaUy  speaJdng,  means  not  nnfrequently 
worse  than  no  repairs  at  alL  as  they  prematurely  hasten  the 
necessity  of  renewals  by  the  landlord.  Some  things  may,  no 
doubt,  be  economicaUy  performed  by  the  tenant,  such  as 
keeping  the  roads  upon  tne  farm  in  repair,  and  the  annual 
cleaning  of  the  ditcnee  or  open  drains,  where  such  are  re- 
ouired ;  but  even  these  repairs,  if  done  by  the  tenant,  involve 
tne  supervision  of  the  landlord,  and  hence  the  outlay  of  less 
or  more  redeeming  capital.  In  other  words,  a  weU-mana^ 
estate  requires  the  services  of  a  regular  staff  of  officials, 
whose  annual  expense  amounts  to  no  inconsiderable  item  in 
the  redemption  of  the  fee-simple,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  pro- 
perty to  its  value. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  purchasers  of  land  to  estimate  the  rent 
as  so  much  interest  on  their  capital  permanently  invested, 
after  deducting  the  expense  for  repairs  and  renewals ;  but  this 
we  aver,  for  several  reasons,  is  rar  from  a  scientific  or  correct 
mode  of  expression,  while  it  is  apt  to  ensender  erroneous 
notions  relative  to  the  rdation  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  the  responsibility  of  both  parties  to  the  public.  The  Irish 
tenant-right  question  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  this 
latter  kind  in  reference  to  erroneous  notions  about  the  tenure 
and  improvement  of  land,  and  the  bounden  duties  of  landlords 
and  tenants,  professionally,  to  the  country  erroneous  notions 
which,  in  aU  likelihood,  wiU  continue  to  distract  the  sister- 
countqr  80  long  as  her  landowners  and  tenants  are  nided  by 
the  opinionative  extremes  of  the  past,  reUtive  to  the  nature 
and  economy  of  their  respective  professional  duties  and  invest- 
ments of  capital  in  Irish  agriculture — ^landowners  occupying 
the  one  extreme,  and  their  tenants  the  other.  So  long  as 
landlords  on  the  one  hand,  for  example,  look  upon  the  pur- 
chase-money as  a  permanent  bvestment,  on  the  ground  that 
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their  estaiei  will  raalixe  the  purchase-money  in  the  market: 
and  80  bng  as  they  hind  their  tenants  to  do  the  repairs  and 
renewals  at  rednoed  rents  for  redeeming  periods  of  time  ^  and 
so  long  as  they  nreach  up  the  old  philosophy,  once  familiar  in 
the  ears  of  Ennish  and  Scotch  tenants,  of  getting  tenants  of 
skill  and  capital  to  do  all  the  professional  work  of  agriculture 
(landlords*  work  as  well  tenants*  work)  for  landlords  interest 
only,  and  often  less ;  and  so  long  as  game-preserving,  political, 
theatrical,  and  court  extravagances  form  the  order  of  the  day 
with  them :  and  so  long  as  tenants,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
necessitated  by  the  force  of  compeation  for  fiirms  to  comply 
as  much  as  possible  with  landlords*  terms ;  and  so  long  as  ihtj 
dream  that  the  money  and  labour  which  they  spend  for  their 
landlords  is  a  permanent  investment,  simplv  because  at  the 
expirr  of  their  leases  incoming  tenants  would  be  found  who 
would  give  them  ftdl  value  on  their  original  outlaw  for  this 
investment :  and  so  long  as  thOT  erroneously  conclude  that 
shortsighted  and  antiquated  cran  of  this  kind  eitiier  keeps 
down  rent  or  secures  a  permanency  of  occupation— just  so 
long  will  the  reUtion  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  remain 
an  unsettled  question,  distracting  her  provinces,  and  retarding 
the  progress  of  Irish  agriculture,  and  the  establishment  ol 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industry. 

So  long  as  the  market  value  of  land  continues  to  rise,  from 
its  limited  supply  and  increasing  demand^  landowners  may  be 
safe,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  to  play  at  their  old-fashioned  **  do, 
nothing  game  ;**  but  the  more  intelligent  of  their  bodv  begin 
to  see,  and  even  feel,  that  it  is  a  losing  ^^ame—one  which  is 
annually  becoming  more  and  more  precarious  to  rely  upon  for 
remunerating  interest  on  capital,  as  Bsrmers  make  practical  pro- 
gress in  their  professional  branch  of  agriculture — ^in  manures, 
machinery,  com,  and  cattle.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  maximum 
market  value  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  to  which  land- 
owners and  their  estates  are  fiut  approacning ;  and  when  th^ 
set  this  length  in  the  march  of  improvement,  the  old  aristocratio 
do-nothinff  bubble  will  explode,  when  the  force  of  circum- 
stances will  compel  them  either  to  invest  their  own  redeeming 
and  renewing  capitals,  or  else  take  their  forms  into  their  own 
hands,  and  thus  invest  both  the  landlord's  and  tenant's 
capital— a  result  whidi  fow  or  none  are  prepared  to  en- 
counter, practically  speaking,  either  in  a  pecuniary  or  pn>- 
foeiional  sense. 

The  eoonomy  of  things  special  and  general  if  fast  coavino- 


ing  all  considerate  landowners  that  the  direct  method  o 
performing  their  own  professional  duties  as  to  repairs  and  n 
newals  is  tne  more  profitable  plan  both  for  theaislTes  ux 
their  tenants.  Houses,  fences,  and  drains  require  not  only  ti 
be  repaired,  but  in  a  very  short  time  to  m  renewsd ;  an 
work  of  this  kind  imperatively  demands,  from  an  ecoDoaici 

g^mt  of  view,  peculiar  professional  talents,  which  fev  diiq 
cal  formers  possess ;    and  the  few   who  have  such  UJes^ 
have  not  time  to  use  them. 

Tenanfs  capital  we  cannot  discuss  in  this  paper ;  hot  tb 
increase  of  working  cuital  now  required  in  uve  and  doi 
stock,  and  the  increase  of  skill  and  labour,  together  with  tia 
increase  of  interest  to  whidi  he  is  entitled  for  capital  thai  it 
vested,  is  fost  placing  the  duties  and  investment  of  the  laai 
lord  beyond  his  sphere  of  action. 

The  proper  investment  of  landlord's  capital  in  keeping  if 
the  tenantable  and  even  crop-bearing  value  of  farnu  mmm 
a  higher  degree  of  professional  skill  than  is  generally  crnfiitdj 
but,  if  properlpr  and  economioallv  invested,  it  will  retnn&ir 
interest — ^repairs  in  the  form  of  greater  durability,  aaiti* 
newa^  in  an  increase  of  their  productlfe  values  to  tmtk 
Tenants  can  saJTely  close  with  mutual  agreements  of  this  kisi  ^ 
but  fair  interest  to  the  landlord  will  not  remanerste  the  tii 
nant  In  short,  terms  that  will  remunerate  tenants  iu?oht  • 
heavy  sacrifice  on  both  sides— of  rent  on  the  part  of  the  Ita^ 
lord,  and  of  time,  produce,  and  money  on  the  part  of  tb 
tenant  Many  landowners  are  even  paying  off  tenant  cu- 
toms,  such  as  tillages,  due  to  outgoing  tenants  at  the  expiij 
of  their  leases,  so  as  to  afford  them  more  working  capital,  ii| 
cases  where  they  continue  possession,  and  to  maxe  the  citq 
more  easy  to  the  incoming  tenant,  whoi  the  old  one  diet  ofl 
or  removes ;  and  to  the  sound  eoonon^  of  such  a  coom  ^ 
single  objection  cannot  be  raised  on  either  the  landknf i  j 
tenant's  side  of  the  question.  No  doubt  many  exceptions  H 
be  pleadecL  such  as  the  want  of  skill  and  capital  on  the  H 
of  the  landlord ;  bat  where  there  is  the  will  and  akill,  capa 
will  be  forthooming  at  command,  so  that,  practically  esprcMq 
the  exoeptionary  plea  means  that  the  tradespeople  and  k 
bourers  empbved  take  the  advantage  of  thelandloid— aliii 
of  argument  which  plainly  bespeaks  its  own  exposure;  fv,^ 
both  Dranohes  of  agrioolturs,  an  apprentioe-fee  mait  be  H 
before  either  landlord  or  tenant  oaii  nm  with  profit. 

Jumm. 


THE     BiaMINaHAM    HORSE-SHOW. 


Had  there  been  no  horse-show  at  Islington  there 
would  have  been  none  at  Birmin^iam.  The  <me  ia  a 
dose  copy  of  the  other,  even  to  the  engagement  of  Mrs. 
Beverley,  and  the  amusing  bit  of  flimkeyism  of  making 
nun  jndges  beoanse  they  happen  to  be  lords.  Unfortn- 
natelj,  Irawerer,  the  capabilities  of  Bingley  Hall  are  any- 
tiiingbnt  equal  to  the  larger  area  of  the  Agricultaral 
Hall,  and,  as  mapped  out  during  the  past  week,  never 
was  a  sight  teen  under  greater  difilcnlties.  Unless  yon 
fought  ^onr  way  dose  up  to  the  side  of  the  narrow  awk- 
ward nng,  there  was  nothing  for  it  hut  a  reserved  seat, 
although  the  pnUic  were  emphatically  cautioned  by  the 
officials  that  these  said  seats  were  intended  chieflv  fbr 
ladies,  most  probably  their  own  wives  and  daughters, 
with  room,  of  course,  for  their  noble  selves.  Uideed, 
matters  were  carried  with  such  a  very  high  hand  by  these 
authorities,  that  exhibitors  began  to  put  pertinent  ques- 
tions as  to  the  fitness  of  Birmingham  citixens  for  the  du- 
ties th^  so  conuikcently  undertook,  as  to  revert  to  the 
old  and  still  nnsodved  enigma  of  how  much  or  how  little 
share  the  agricoltnrists  themselves  have  in  the  conduct  of 
the  agrieoltaral  exhibition  annually  held  on  the  same  pre- 
mises? To  keep,  thonrii,  as  closely  as  possible  to  onr 
present  text,  the  mistakes  were  so  many,  the  arrange- 
menta  so  bad,  and  the  utter  ignorance  of  such  a  business 
so  palpable,  that  if  the  Birmingham  Horse  Show  is  to  go 


on,  the  example  of  the  Smithfield  Club  ^ould  be  foUowaj 
and  Bingley  Hall  let  out  for  the  week  to  a  oomauttee  s 
sodety  of  gentlemen,  who  have  tome  knowledge  of  wti 
they  are  about,  and  who  can  consequently  comfflind  tl 
confidence  of  horse-breeders  and  sportsmen.  It  is  trt 
that  Mr.  Horley,  Mr.  Osbom,  and  Mr.  Lort  were  li 
commission  on  Tuesday;  hut  it  was  quite  as  dearthi 
the  actual  direction  did  not  rest  with  these  gentlemtf 
but  centred  rather  in  others  who  should  themselTei  li 
the  first  to  admit  how  small  were  their  qualificatioDB  h 
the  appointments  to  which  oit  of  their  own  mootka  tki, 
had  been  gaxetted. 

The  proceedings  were  lo  nicely  acljnsted,  that  three  w 
of  judges  were  put  to  work  at  once,  and  these  gcntlentf 
so  admirably  disposed  that  if  you  onlv  watched  the  hoi 
ness  of  the  ring  yon  could  know  nothing  whatever  w  • 
that  waa  going  on  in  the  adjoining  lane.  Such  an  ondci 
standing  was  indeed  very  emphatidJIy  imprssaed^ 
notice,  we  will  say  given  as  offisnaively  as  possibly.  u» ' 
you  left  your  seat  you  lost  It,  although  we  gravehr  qoe» 
tion  whether  any  law  or  custom  would  sanction  so  •""^ 
and  inconvenient  a  regulation.    Breaking  somewhat  be 

CI  the  bounds  of  its  metropolitan  model,  the  Binning 
list  induded  classes  of  cart-horses,  which  were  i»» 
tered  here  and  there,  two  or  three  together,  just  asan  o(i> 
comer  could  be  found  to  put  them  in,  and  where  but  fc 
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bkfiBlonctfed  to  follow  them.    Not  that  the  spec- 

p  nlM  mneh  from  hh  ne^gence,  as  the  heavy 

Ut  homi  were  Teiy  indifferently  r^resented,  and 

IttoiNgfah  out  of  place    as  to  eontinoally  suggest 

■tptoeM  of  the  eqmTocal  welcome  which  went  rather 

inv  nam  than  your  company.    Ahont  the  best  entry 

lb  HctioB  was  the  pair  of  dr^-hones  exhibited  by 

IXidliid  BsOwi^  Company,  and  one  of  whidi  waa  a 

linliriT  ine  anma],  bat  they  were  both  orerdone  with 

P^aibdnd  as  if  they  had  not  done  a  day's  work 

b  twdremonth.     The  serenteen  cart-stallions  num- 

■fcr  more  middHng  than  meritorions  horses ;  but  Mr. 

bf*!  Uid^  with  plenty  of  substance,  is  a  good 

m,  ttosgk  seemingly  Tery  light  of  bone  below  the 

k  Hatever,  it  is  a  dean  flat  leg,  free  of  mooh  of 

iflpcriooas  hair  in  whidi  the  Slura  horaea  so  gene- 

■i^oiee,  tad  the  lack  of  which  should  be  pat  as  a 

■a  the  CSiampion'a  IliToar.     About  the  next  best  to 

hoBsais  of  was  Yoong  England's  Olory,  standing 

■tn  knds  three  inches  high ;  bat  he  has  lost  his 

B,a^  the  second  prise  went  to  a  good  young  roan, 

■A  with  hiek  bo  better  still.     'Hie  third  was  an 

»f  10  strle,  while  Mr.  OriAths  sent  one,  and  Mr. 

^MTaxaU,  a  couple  of  aa  indifferent  beasts  of  bur- 

H»  were  allow^  to  travel  a  country ;  and  Mr. 

Bill  a   Yorkahire  coaeh-horse,  called  Stonewall 

^^Mr.  Brieriey's  pair  of  pbugh-horses  were  of 

B%  and  active  "habits,"  as  Mr.  Graham's  were 

^rairt  pair,  with  the  mare»  a  wonderfully  clever  one, 

B|Kiof  a  better  partner  to  have  reached  hidier  on 

■t  The  eari-marea  and  foala  were  a  very  bad  lot, 

pOides  Ishom'a  first  Just  a  oseAil  animal  and  no- 

non;  hot  Mr.  Bennett's  three-year-old  is  a  great 

K  ilj,  fhmoosly  done  by,  that  womd  turn  into  ready 

mmj  dsj  and  anywhere.     There  was  nothing  rery 

llUe  uao&gst  the  two-year-olds,  and  the  introdoc- 

V  ^  agrwoltoral  dement  to  so  cramped  a  show- 

JiBiBc^Hall  was  indisputably  a  mistake.    Even 

■r-homs  never  "  tick"  at  Islington. 

K  hooting  dassea  wereftur  better  filled,  and  in  plain 

ksacafaBoet  too  moch  !br  the  judges^  as  we  never 

^  men  with  i^pparently  less  knowledge  of  their 

"ithta  Lord  Coventry,  Mr.  Cook,  and  Mr.  M- 

^  the  hesitating,  see-saw  vray  in  which  they  went 

CM  hone  to  another  vrithout  manner  or  method, 

fte  ilowncss,  not  to  sav  timidity,  with  which  they 

"^to  1  verdict  waa  more  than  provoking,  and  one  had 

My  to  leave  them  for  hatf-an-hoor  or  ao  only  to 

4«  very  miidi  "aa  yon  were"  on  oar  retom. 

M^th^  had  iht  Islington  awards  to  go  by,  and 

^Sfw.  Msster  of  Arts,  Ingleby,  and  Rural  Dean 

'«!»m  amongst  the  more  prominent  of  the  prixe- 

MBd  deservedly  so  too^  u  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 

™n  in  London  were  very  ably  "appraised." 

»ff  tad  In^^,  indeed,  both  showed  better  than 

■fcr^  having  been  jodidoosfy  reduced  in  the  in- 

Mi  it  was  qdte  a  treat  to  aee  so  handy  a  horse  as 

j[*»fe  Hn.  Beverly  over  the  hnrdles>  about  her 

l«"«rtest  lide  in  a  very  hard  and  hot  day's  vrork. 

*«  AitMf  OB  the  contrary,  does  not  improve  upon 

J^c,  and  Rord  Dean,  is  as  we  have  previously 

■  "ai,  more  after  the  flishion  of  a  showy  charger 

klj      ^  JF*  ^^^  *  country.     Mr.  Sargwmt's 

•Jw  ttwe  like  a  workman,  if  nowhere  in  the  dass, 

^  he  frirljF^won  the  cup  as  the  best  hunter  the 

The    judges, 
middling  old 
Coventry  and  Mr. 
his  Lordship  is 
j  — -  -  •  horseman,  and  thou^  Mr.  Fellowes  is 
^■*  *«^td  performer  with  hounds,  low  shoes, 
^■>>adhiggy  trowsers  scaicdy  tend  to  exhibit  a  rider 


round  the  ring  to  tiie  beat  advantage.  Cobnut,  another 
of  the  firsta  at  Islington,  again  rel^iaed  to  jnmp; 
bat  Mr.  Battam's  black  flew  his  fSsnces  beanfifblly, 
and  being  moreover  a  very  good-looking  horse,  it 
is  strange  that  he  missed  a  commendation  at  thb 
least.  There  were  a  few  more  good  weight-carrying  nags ; 
but  the  sweetest  horse  of  the  diow  waa  in  the  open  dajw, 
"  without  conditions  as  to  wdgfat,"  and  where  Mr.  Jones, 
the  vetoinary  surgeon  from  Hereford,  won  vrith  a  chea- 
nut  that  lir.  Percivd,  of  Wandsford,  wodd  have  at  any 
price,  though  SOO  guineas  secured  him.  Up  to  a  oertdn 
wdg^t,  this  is  one  of  the  meet  complete  and  stylish 
horses  we  have  met  vrith  for  many  a  long  day ;  but,  then, 
Mr.  Jonea  has  generally  a  good  one  or  two  in  his  stables, 
and  we  remonber  his  sweeping  the  decks  a  year  or  two 
since,  when  showine  on  his  own  ground.  The  three-year- 
olds  and  two-year-dds  for  hunting  purposes  were  also  led 
off  by  entries  over  which  there  could  be  no  mistake,  Mr. 
Holmes'  black  brown,  out  of  an  Augur  mare,  bdng  really 
a  grand  horse ;  and  Mr.  John  B.  Booth's  chesnut,  by 
The  Drake,  for  depth,  limbs,  power,  andfiuhion,  even 
better,  as  to  say  that  The  Bird  of  Passage  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  Beechwood  does  by  no  means  justice  to  the 
merits  of  the  young  one.  The  three-year-old  class  vras 
very  handsomely  filled  vrith  a  quick  Irish  horse  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  fbr  second,  and  three  or  four  more  well-bred 
ones,  such  aa  Mr.  Butt's  and  Mr.  Harvey  Bayley's  to  pick 
out  from  the  Add.  The  hunting  mares  and  fods  were 
another  capitd  daas ;  but  the  particulars  in  the  catdogue 
must  have  had  a  deal  to  do  vrith  the  a^'ustment  of  the 
awards,  as  iht  condition  "  adapted  for  breeding  hunters" 
appeared  to  be  overlooked ;  and  after  a  debate  almost  as 
long  as  that  over  the  Reform  Bill,  ihej  took  to  a  couple 
of  bloodlike  maivs  for  first  and  second,  balanced  by  a 
coarser  sort  for  third,  vrith  one  of  just  the  right  stamp  by 
way  of  commendation.  We  shodd  have  preferred  seeing 
this  dasa  out  earlier  in  the  day;  but,  going  by  the 
book,  ike  business  commenced  vrith  the  thorough-bred 
stallions,  a  very  moderate  lot  of  just  a  dozen  in  all.  From 
these,  they  put  up  the  steeplechaser  Penarth  as  first, 
dthough  the  Lord  ody  knows  whyl  as  there  vraa 
notiiing  to  show  for  it  over  a  very  plain,  common  sort  of 
animal,  just  out  of  trdning.  The  handsome  Idler,  vrith 
his  showv  action,  was  more  deservedly  second,  and  old 
Neville  third;  while  a  promising  three-year-old  by  Ox- 
ford, a  hunting  horse  of  Mr.  Drage's  by  Sprig  of  Shille- 
la^  and  the  awkward  Chpham  vrere  in  the  next  degree. 
It  is  sdd  that  Clapham  has  beaten  Penarth  about  home ; 
but  nobody  codd  ever  pass  the  chesnut's  action  save 
on  the  supposition  that  he  is  ricked  in  his  back,  and 
if  diher  has  ever  been  a  prize  horse  prerionsly, 
there  must  have  been  a  fhnny  fidd  against  him. 
But  the  placing  of  the  thorough-bred  sires  was  reaUy 
"  done  hansum'  in  comparison  with  the  awards  over  the 
stallions  for  getting  cob*  or  poniet,  where  another 
set  of  judges  oravdy  gave  the  first  prize  to  a  coach-horse 
standing  nearly  aixteen  hands  high,  and  this  moreover 
with  two  as  dever  cobs  as  a  man  need  wish  for,  in  the 
dass.  If  you  wanted  style  and  action,  you  had  it  in  Lord 
Brownlow's  Lucifer,  late  Captain  Bariow's  Morning  Star; 
or  diodd  more  strength  and  substance  be  the  object,  it 
vras  as  ready  at  hand  in  Mr.  Griffith's  Andent  Briton, 
both,  we  repeat,  modd  cobs,  and  yet  the  first  prize  went  as 
we  have  stated.  A  more  absurd  award,  or  one  in  more 
open  defiance  of  the  conditions,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
was  never  announced,  and  the  judgea  might  jmt  as  wdl 
have  given  the  premium  for  such  a  purpose  to  Mr.  Man- 
ning's other  entry,  the  bhick  cart-horse,  Champion.  These 
same  gentlemen  got  on  better  amongst  the  riding-hcnrses 
in  work,  where  Mr.  Percy's  old  Crafty  had  it  once  more 
all  her  ovm  way,  and  scored  her  thuiietii,  fortieth,  or 
fiftieth  win.    A  once  fiuniliar  name  in  the  prize-h'st,  that 
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of  Jonas  Webb,  comes  again  to  the  fore  with  a  naefol 
weight-caiTTing  hack,  and  Mr.  Milward  holds  his  own 
amongst  the  ponies,  being  highly  commended  for  action 
in  one  place,  and  winning  outright  with  a  Bobby  in 
another.  A  reference,  however,  to  the  standard  led  to 
numerous  disqualifications,  and  one  of  the  Thuigarton 
entries,  passed  as  winner  a  week  or  two  back  in  Yorkshire, 
was  now  put  out  of  it,  as  was  Mr.  Beeror,  much  to  his 
astonishment  and  proportionate  annoyance,  while  others 
received  their  rejection  with  more  resignation.  The 
two  pony  proper  classes  were  excellent,  and  as  they  stood 
in  the  noultry  department,  where  there  was  something 
like  lig^t  and  ventilation,  the  chief  enjoyment  of  the 
show  was  centred  here ;  that  is,  if  the  visitor  could  tear 
himself  away  from  the  jumpiug,  which  was  made  quite 
as  much  of  a  burlesque  as  the  same  business  at  Islington, 
and  that  is  a  bold  word  too  1  Neither  of  tibe  two  pairs 
of  carriage-horses  was  worthy  of  a  premium,  though  both 
were  duly  awarded;  but  the  kdies'  horses  included 
some  of  the  gems  of  the  show,  and  Migor  Qnentin's 
chesnut  is  one  of  the  best  broken  horsesfor  such  a  pur- 
pose that  ever  was  exhibited,  if  rather  above  the  standard 
we  should  put  a  lady's  horse  at.  Still,  he  shows  a  deal 
of  breeding  in  his  looks  as  wdl  as  conduct ;  while  his 
owner,  if  we  remember  ari^t,  has  already  been  dis- 
tinguished in  our  eolums  for  his  giant  wheat,  his  sample 
of  oats,  and  so  forth.  The  second  here,  Mr.  Holyodce's 
grey,  to  stand  alongside  is  almost  a  model  for  such  a  class, 
so  neat  and  so  bloodlike,  as  at  four  years  old  with  plenty 
of  time  to  settle  down  to  his  trade.  There  were  three 
or  four  more  nearly  as  good,  at  some  of  which  we  managed 
to  just  get  a  glance  or  so ;  but  we  must  repeat  that  any 
such  inspection  was  made  only  under  difficulties,  there 
being  a  repellant  almost  oflfensive  front  offered  by  the 
officials,  that  deterred  a  man  with  anything  like  feeling  of 
self-respect  from  asking  for,  or  insisting  upon  those 
fieunlities  being  afforded  that  we  are  happy  to  say  are 
generally  proffered  with  so  good  a  grace  by  gentlemen 
who  are  equal  to  the  offices  they  themsdVes  undeitake.  The 
thing  here  is  in  the  wrong  hands  and  the  wrong  pkce ; 
as  it  is  dear  enough  that  if  a  Midland  Counties  Horse 
Show  is  to  go  on,  the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers 
must  be  in  a  nu^ority  and  not  a  minority,  and  that  the 
exhibition  must  be  removed  from  so  hot,  dose,  and  in- 
oonvenient  a  building  to  the  more  healthy  and  enjoyable 
open.  When  one  <»lls  to  mind  a  horse  show  in  York- 
shire, and  then  thinks  of  one's  triab  elsewhere,  horretco 
refercM, 

PRIZE    LIST. 
HXTNTEHS. 
Judges  :  J.  R.  Cookes,  Woodhampton,  Stoorport. 
Lord  Coventnr,  Croome  Court,  Worcester, 
a.  Fellowes,  Bitteswell,  Lutterworth. 

Thoboxjoh-bbsd  Stallions  ron  oettiko  T^sioht- 
CAREYINO  HuwTiES.— Rrst  prisc,  £30,  W.  S.  Cartwri^ht, 
Newport,  Monmouth  (Penarthj ;  second,  £16,  T.  J.  Memck, 
Northampton  (Idler) ;  third,  £5,  W.  Galliver,  Swaldiffe,  Ban- 
bury (Neville). 

Hunters,  equal  to  158t.,  Pour  Years  old  and  up- 
wards.— ^ifiist  prize,  £16,  T.  Sutton,  Alwent,  Darlington 
(Voyageur) ;  second,  £10,  T.  Gee,  Dewhurtt  Lodge,  Wadhnrst, 
Sussex  (Master  of  Arts) ;  third,  £5,  H.  J.  Percy,  Howsenri^, 
Aspatria,  Cumberland  (Ingleby).  Commended:  R.  Alkin, 
Hartobai,  Atherstone  (Harkaway) ;  and  6.  Van  Wart,  £dg- 
baston  (Drayton). 

Hunters,  without  condition  as  to  Weight,  Four 
Years  old  and  upwards.— First  prize,  £16,  F.  B.  Jones, 
Hereford  (ch.  g.  by  Rangoon);  second,  £10,  H.  S.  Lucy, 
Charlecote  Park,  Warwick  (Rural  Dean)  ;  third,  £6,  P.  Hob- 
son,  Leamington. 

Extra  Prize  of  6g8.  for  the  best  hunter  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding classes,  the  property  of  a  Warwickshire  fanner. — ^D. 
Sarjeant,  Long  Itckington,  Hugby  (Argnft). 


Threb-tear-old  Colts  or  Fillies  tor  Huntihg  pub- 
poses. — ^First  prize,  £16,  Q.  Hohnes,  Newbegin,  Bererley 
(Tom);  second,  £10,  A.  Harrison,  Metcbley,  Birminghun; 
third,  £6,  £.  Wadlow,  Yatton,  Much  Wenlock.  Disqaalified 
as  being  entire :  W.  Robinson,  Benehill  Cottage,  Tamvorth 
(Napoleon). 

Two-tear-old  Colts  or  Fillies  tor  HuNnifa  m- 
POSES.— First  prize,  £16,  J.  B.  Booth,  KiUerby,  Citteriek 
(Bird  of  Passage) ;  second  ,£10,  W.  D.  Manning,  Itothen- 
thorpe,  Northampton;  third,  £6,  T.  Easteraon,  The  Red  House, 
Bawdsey,  Woodbridge  (Young  Znyder  Zee).  ComiDeDded: 
T.  Butt,  Pirton  Farm,  Kempsw,  Worcester. 

Mares  with  Foal  at  Foot  adapted  tor  bmedlsg 
Hunters.— First  prize,  £16,  W.  Leach,  Gorse  Hsll,  Stalj- 
bridge  (Jessy)  ;  second,  £10,  E.  Phillips,  Bnshbury  Hill,  Wol- 
Terhampton'VLady  Langford)  ;  third,  £6,  J.  Tite,  Jan.,  li«. 
ridge  Hill,  HenlOT-in-Arden.  Commended :  E.  Weston,  jon^ 
Over  Whitacre  Hall,  Coleshill. 

CARRIAGE  HORSES. 
Judges  :  P.  Kench,  MilTcrton,  Leamington. 
J.  Payne,  Market-Harborongh. 
J.  Walker,  Holywell,  Halifex. 
Pairs  op  Carrlage  Horses.- First  orize,  £20,  T.  Averf, 
Church-road,  Edgbaston  (Monarch  and  Hollo) ;  second,  110, 
Caut.  J.  Simpson  Ballard,  The  Yerknds,  Cowbridge  (ChiB- 
ticleer  and  Grimalkin). 

HACKS,  ROADSTERS,  AND  COBS. 

Hacks  and  Roadsters  not  exceeding  16  Haxbs  3 
Inches  high.- First  prize,  £16,  H.  J.  Percy,  Howsenri|g 
(Crafty) ;  second,  £6,  J.  Gihnan,  jun.,  Lancaster-itreet,  Bir- 
mingham (Jenny  Jones).  Highly  commended:  R.  Milvui 
Thnrgarton  Priory,  Southwell  (British  Queen) ;  A.  HarriioB, 
Metchley ;  J.  Gilman,  inn.  (Sabp)  ;  and  J.  Holland,  Dsntzie- 
street,  Manchester  (Fiddy). 

Weight-carrying  Hacxs  prom  14*  to  16|  Hi5M 
high.— First  priie,  £16,  J.  Webb,  Melton  Rom,  Ulceby,  lis- 
cobshire  (Brunette) ;  second,  £6,  H.  Ashton,  Polefield,Fiat- 
wich,  Manchester  (Barmaid).  Very  highly  commended  for 
action:  R.  Milward,  Thnrgarton  (Crisis) .  Highly  commended: 
R.  W.  Johnson,  Bricklehampton  HiOl,  Pershore  (Turk).  !)»• 
qualified  as  above  height :  &.  Norman  and  Son,  High  Qofe, 
Araatria,  Cnmberhmd  (Billy  Barlow). 

Cobs  imDER  14  Hands  moH.— First  pnse  £10,Ca5liii 
J.  Simpson  Ballard,  The  Yerlands  (Sturdy);  second  id,  K. 
Norman  and  Sons  (Jack).  Highly  commended:  Mn.  H.  { 
Chavasse,  Hamstead,  Birmingham  (Lalla  Rookh),  and  f  • 
Lort,  The  Cotteridge,  King's  Norton,  Birmingham.  Dis- 
qualified as  aboTC  height :  R.  Milward,  Thnrgarton  (Dnnstan). 

LADIES*  HORSES. 

Ladies*  Hacks  or  any  Height.— First  prize  £15,  BUjff 
Qnentin,  Woodleigh,  Cheltenham  (Knight  iWplar) ;  teow 
£6,  G.  Holyoake,  Neacbley,  Shiffnal.  Highly  commended: 
R.  J.  L.  Price,  Rliiwlas,  Bala,  Merioneth  (Firefly),  andHsina 
and  Parker,  Birmingham  (Corsair). 

PONIES. 

Ponies  undbr  13  Hands  high.— First  prize  £10,  B' 
Milward,  Thnrgarton,  (Lnnette);  second  £6,  £.  Lndlor, 
Nechells  Park  Road,  Birmingham  (Ranger).  Highly  com- 
mended:  T.  Worthington,  Derby  (Pilgnm),  J.  Cooke,  Oak- 
ham, Rutland,  and  J.  Hennessy,  West  Street,  Bristol.  I)»- 
qnahfied  as  above  heig^ht:  Rer.  W.  H.  Beerer,  Fencraig 
Court,  Ross,  Herefordshire  (Alice  Hawthorn),  and  J.  Scott, 
King's  Arms  Lane,  Carlisle  (Donald). 

Children*s  Ponies  under  \i^  Hands  high.— Rnt 
prize  £6,  F.  Matthews,  Unett  Street,  Birminghsm  (Piebald); 
second  £3,  W.  E.  Wedge,  Queen  Street/WolTerhsmptoo 
(Fanny) ;  third  £2,  C.  Collins,  Oakfidd  Place,  Sdly  Otk,Br 
mingham  (Tommy).  Highly  commended :  T.  B.  Thomion, 
Hieh  Street,  Birmingham  (LitUe  Ebony). 

Stallions  for  Getting  Cobs  or  PoiaES.— First  ^n* 
£10,  J.  Manning,  Orlingbnry,  Wellingboroagh  (British 
Statesman) ;  second  £6,  Earl  Brownlow,  EUesmere,  Salop 
riiucifier);  third £4, D.  Griffiths,  Anbrey  Arms,  BonviUtoDe, 
Cardiff  (The  Ancient  Briton).  Commended:  J.  W.  L^lkim 
Lutterworth  (Regnlntor). 
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DRAT  HOBSES. 
Jimouw— R.  Doiff,  LOlingitone  Hall,  Backs. 

E.  J.  Newton,  Camgifldd,  Wooditock. 
B-  Swale,  Sarodcm,  Wolf  erfaampton. 

TimiXAXT  KmBZX.— E.   SUnley,  Y.S.,   Broad  Street, 

Birmingham. 
Paiu  of  Drit  H0B8B8,  Four  Tiars  Old  and  Up- 
f  iiM.— Fint  priie  £20,  the  Midland  Railway  Company, 
BinuBgiiiD;  leoond  £10,  R.  Evans,  Duddeeton  Mill,  Bir- 

AGRICULTURAL  HOBSES. 
StiLUQRs.— Firrt  prize  £30,  J. 


(ChnpoB) :  lecond  £15,  W.  Wynn,  Orafton, 

;tliird£5,  YeomantBroUim,FennTmore  HaT,WolTer- 


baptoa^lickSea).    HighiT  commended:  T.  Greenwood, 
Olmbj  Bridge,  Bodky,  Leeds  (Tonng  England's  Glory). 

Pins  07  HoRasa  rouR  Years  Old  aitd  Upwards. — 
fiiitiriie£20,  C.W.  Brierley,  Rhodes  House,  Middleton, 
Xaeboter  (Dick  and  Sharper) ;  second  £10,  G.  Graham, 
liflef,  Birmingham ;  third  £5,  W.  H.  Boll,  WeoUey,  Here- 
Wiyn(Dnke  and  Duchess). 

lim  WITH  PoAL  AT  FooT— Rrtt  prize  £16,  Sir  C. 

^lirt.,  Lamport  Hall,  Northampton  (Flower) ;  second 

milkns,  W<dlershiU,  Pershore  (Darby) ;  third  £6,  R. 

lb% Combe  Fields,  Coventry  (Darling). 
Im^TKAR-0LD  Colts  or  Fillizs.— First  prize  £15,  J. 
iJosett,  Husbands  Bosworth  Grange,  Rugby  (Blossom); 
mod  15,  W.  Wynn,  Grafton  (Matchless). 

Tio-Tur-Old  Colts  or  FiLLizs.-*First  prize  £15,  E. 


Lythall,  Radford  Hall,  Leamington:  second  £5,  R.  Marples, 
Aston-on-Trent,  Derby.  Commended:  F.  Nuh,  Branoote, 
Stafford  (Princess). 

TO    THS   EDITOR   07    THB    MARK-LAIfX   XXPRESS. 

Sir, — On  my  arrival  here  last  night,  I  found  that  I  had 
had  the  first  prize  awarded  to  me  in  the  under  13-hand  pony 
class  over  39  competitors ;  but  that,  after  wearing  the  olue- 
ribbon  for  two  hours,  my  mare  was  measured  a  second  time 
on  those  uneven  boards,  and  disqualified.  Mr.  Milward,  who 
succeeds  to  the  prize,  was  disqualified,  I  hear,  himself  in 
another  class,  and  then  took  exception  to  my  pony.  He,  a 
practised  judge  himself,  would  never  have  met  with  that  &te 
unless  there  was  an  dement  of  uncertainty  in  the  measuring. 
I  hold  that  the  measurement  of  the  jud|^'  Y.S.  is  wronr.  A 
horse  should  be  measured  by  a  perpendicular  line,  let  fall  upon 
a  level  floor,  from  the  oauU  tkrouoh  which  a  t/rawht  Uue 
drawn  eeMtraUy  up  the  MOulder4daM  from  the  thoulaer  point 
emerget.  The  central  line  of  the  shoulder-blade  indicates,  as 
all  Imow,  the  obliquity  of  the  horse's  shoulder.  The  pUui 
adopted  here  is  to  measure  from  the  comer  of  the  shoulder- 
blade  next  the  horse's  neck.  That  is  wrong,  and  measuring 
on  shrunken  boards  is  wrong.  As  I  am  informed  by  the 
secretanr  that  all  appeal  is  nsekss,  I  aci  anyhow  determined 
to  see  if  some  rule  cannot  be  laid  down  by  which  on  future 
occasions  we  exhibitors  may  be  spared  the  mortification  of 
forfeitbflp  a  fairly-won  and  highlv-honourable  prize,  but  of 
being  subjected  to  the  discredit  of  having  attempted  a  cheat. 
Yours,  &c., 

^mwngham^  July  11.  W.  Holt  Beeyrr. 
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BT     HOWARD     REED. 


It  is  not  a  little  strange  that  we  should  haye  been 
^dent,  80  late  as  1855,  on  a  foreigner  for  the  most 
nrnct  statistics  of  the  cattle  produce — the  produce  of 
H  mutton,  pork,  veal,  and  milk^f  this  country. 
Porter  and  M'Culloch  had  previously  presented  us  witii 
«tinstes,  which  were  very  much  diluted.  Lavergne 
seeau  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  us  anything  upon 
«kick  we  appeared  to  rely. 

Some  despotic  caliph  or  other — the  adjective,  however, 
I  aiglit  be  omitted,  since  all  caliphs  are  supposed  to  be 
I  despotic— with  a  profound  contempt  for  statistics,  re- 
Barlced,  "  Should  I  govern  the  better  for  knowing  how 
Quj  tfles  there  are  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  ?"  "  Even 
u,  caliph,"  it  might  have  been  replied ;  "  for  with  this 
iifonnation  thou  wouldst  have  been  just  so  much  the  more 
^wing.  We  never  know  when  our  knowledge  will 
K  required  of  us,  nor  how  it  will  be  turned  to  account. 
u  i  high  wind,  for  instance,  the  information  might  be 
befiL" 

I  am  &r  frt>m  disputing  that  dishonest  and  vexatious 
Ma  are  made  of  figures ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  can- 
^  ckMe  one's  eyes  to  the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to 
I^V  the  establishment  of  a  society  whose  members  are 
]«^  to  register  the  facts  concerning  the  social  life  of 
^  people  of  this  country,  and  honestly  to  reduce  them, 
»^uean  be,  to  figures.  The  statesman,  the  philo- 
"pker,  the  man  of  commerce,  and  the  tradesman  are  all 
J'^f'wted  in  obtainbg  such  data  as  they  can  rely  upon. 
it  ii  ooly  thus  that  we  can  compare  the  past  and  the  pre- 
*«*.  to  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  any,  and 
«ttfc.  way  has  been  made.  It  is  thus  only  that  the 
"^^SBSQ  eui  discover  the  efliBct  of  any  definite  line  of 
PJJ2^:  it  is  only  by  such  barometric  observations  that 
^^  ^Bgaged  in  commerce  and  trade  can  regulate  their 
^ffatious  with  economy  to  themselves  and  the  countiy. 
^«nitBotforthax«gi»trationof  data  obtained  by  tha 


Registrar^Oeneral,  the  mortality-bills  would  show  as 
hi^  a  death-rate  now  as  that  which  characterised  this 
country  thirty  years  ago ;  and  now,  although  we  might 
suspect  it,  we  could  not  prove  that  tliis  tendency  of  popu- 
lation to  concentrate  in  large  manufacturing  foci  is  a 
serious  charge  to  us,  in  human  life.  We  are  now  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  in  cities  like  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
men  and  women  die  off  sooner  than  they  do  in  London, 
and  that  the  rate  of  mortality  is  twice  as  severe  as  it  is 
in  the  rural  districts.  Apprised  of  such  a  fact,  of  course 
we  begin  to  look  about  us  for  the  cause  and  the  remedy. 
Were  we  not  certain  of  the  fact,  we  should  scarcely 
trouble  ourselves  with  such  investigations.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  many  other  branches  of  statistical 
inquiry. 

I  have  long  urged  in  the  columns  of  this  msgazine 
the  necessity  whidi  exists  for  correct  statistics  as  to 
the  area  of  land  under  the  principal  crops  grown  in 
these  islands.  The  produce  of  Ireland  is  already  so 
tabulated,  and  with  the  best  results.  We  are  gradually 
inclining  to  the  same  practice.  The  present  year  has 
given  us  a  very  valuable  document,  by  which  we  see  the 
number  of  live  stock  in  each  division  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  in  each 
county.  From  this  return  we  are  able  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  former  computations,  especially  those  of  ~M. 
Lavergne,  which  ore  founded  on  Spademan's,  McCulloch's, 
and  Porter's  figures,  corrected  by  his  own  observations. 
In  1855  he  assumes  for  us  the  following  possessions  in 
cattle : — 

live  Stock.    aS^^Sl.  Scotland.  Ireland. 

Cattle 5,000,000  1,000,000  2,000,000 

Sheep 30,000,000  4,000,000  2,000,000 

The  proportion  of  cows  in  this  total  of  8,000,000  head 
of  stock  was  8,000,000. 
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OSie  area  was  then  eitimated  ai  77,894,488  aorae,  of 
whicli  twelve  or  foirteen  milliont  of  aeree  were  siqipoeed 
to  be  in  permanent  pasture.  It  is  clear  that  the  stock 
coY^r^  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  propor- 
tion of  10.40  head  per  100  acres ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  Eng^d  grazed  one  head  of  stock  (eow,  steer,  calf) 
to  ereiy  7i  acres,  Scotland  one  to  every  20  acres,  Ire- 
land one  to  every  10  acres. 

At  the  same  time  the  same  authority  computed  !Franoe 
to  possess  10,000,000  head  of  homed  stock  (comprising 
4.000,000  cows)  dispersed  over  an  area  of  182,000,000 
acres,  in  the  proportion  of  8.88  head  per  100  acres. 

The  following  tables  show  other  conmutations  made 
at  various  dates,  as  compared  with  the  official  retunu  of 
1866  :— 


Live  Stock. 


Sng.  and  Wales. 
1854. 


Hones 1,309,010  185,400         647,867 

Cattle  3,4^3,166  974,487      8,408,414 

18,691,088  5,688,168       8,688,740 

Pigs: 3,683,724  146,864       1,290,808 

The  return  of  1866  give  the  following  ofi&cial  figures 
under  the  same  heads: — 


Sootlind. 
1867. 


Ireland. 
1865. 


Cattle  I        8,886,053 

Sheep  16,850,887 

Pigs I       2,280,700 


037,411    I  3,403,414 

6,256,077      8,688,742 

210,716    I  1,200,803 


In  comparing  the  area  and  the  cattle  in.  each  country  of 
England,  I  find  some  fiacts  that  deserve  to  be  kept  in 
mind  by  all  whose  voices  are  apt  to  be  raised  and  listened 
to  in  agricultural  assemblies. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  the  32,590,807  aerea 
which  are  measured  on  the  surfiice  of  England  proper 
support  some  10.14  head  per  100  acres,  ^ving  lost  by 
the  cattle  plague  4.14  between  July  1865  and  April  21, 
1866.  There  are  46.84  sheep  in  like  manner  to  each  100 
acres. 

In  Wales,  the  area  is  4,784,486  acres,  and  the  heads 
respectively  of  cattle  and  dieep  upon  each  100  acres  are 
11.66  and  85.45. 

In  Scotland,  the  area  being  19,639,377,  there  are 
found  to  be  4.92  head  of  stock,  and  26.24  slkeep  on  each 
100  acres. 

The  table  below  has  been  prepared  at  some  pains,  to 
give  a  comparative  view  of  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep 
possessed  by  each  of  the  English  counties  to  each  100 
acres.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  are  not  able  to  show  the  dis- 
tribution of  caUle  and  sheep  over  the  grass  land;  but  we 
have  as  yet  no  return  of  grass  land  as  distinguished  from 
arable.  The  first  column  of  this  table  shows  the  coun- 
ties in  their  order  of  precedence,  as  respects  the  number 
of  cattle  to  each  100  acres.*  The  second  eliminates  ike 
cows  from  the  first  column,  and  shows  their  proportion 
as  to  the  area  separately.  The  next  shows  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  each  county  from  the  cattle  plague.  The 
fourth  exhibits  the  per-centage  of  sheep  to  each  county. 
The  fifth  is  added  to  explain  the  third,  by  classifying  the 
sheep  counties  in  four  groups  of  ten  counties  each,  accord- 
ing to  their  order  of  precedence. 

The  counties  marked  in  italics  stand  pre-eminent — Lei- 
cester, for  cattle;  Derdy,  for  cows;  Chester,  for  Ion hy 
cattle  plague;  Jtutlatid,  for  sheep.  Rutland,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  in  the  first  group  both  as  respects  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  seems  to  have  been  but  a  slight  loser  by  the 
plsgue.    Somerset  is  similarly  situated.    Those  counties 


which  are  in  the  fonth  group  for  aheep,  itwiUbeseOt 
stand  for  the  most  part  m  too  firat  group  lor  eittis. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  tha  oowa  are  most  numeroiu  in 
the  first  group  of  ten  oouitiea;  and  were  we  to  take  ik 
steers  of  two  yeara  old,  the  radinga,  and  aslvea^weihoiill 
find  very  nearly  the  same  £stiibstion  that  we  do  in  the 
case  of  the  oowa.  It  may  also  be  remarked  tkt  tiu 
pbtgne,  while  it  visited  Chester,  whieh  stands  in  tbe  fint 
group  for  oowB,  was  comparatively  Uttk  feh  by  ths  otlun, 
but  made  great  havoc  upon  counties  far  lets  nomflnuly 
supplied  with  eows,  andf  I  may  add  with  cattle. 


COWTtp 


Leicester   ...... 

Jierhy    

Somerset  

Lancaster 

Cornwall  

Stafford 

Chester,,: 

Salo]^ 

Nottmgham  ... 

Rutland 

Hereford  

OloQoester 

Warwick  

Northampton 
Westmoreland 

Devon   

Bnckingluun . . . 

Dorset  

Combeiland  ... 
Monmouth    ... 

York 

Wilts 

Worcester 


Oxford  

Bedford , 

Durham    

Sussex  

Hnntingdom 

Berks    

Noifolk 

NorUinmbtflaad 

Cambridge    

Suffolk  

Snrrej  (extra  metropolitan) 
Hertford  (extra  metropo.)  . 
Kent  (extra  metropqlinm)  . 
Essex  (extra  metropolitan) 
Hants    


17.81 
17.16 
16.53 
16.61 
15.81 
14.72 
13.15 
12.97 
12.75 
12.41 
12.18 
12.02 
11.92 
11.93 
11.38 
11.19 
11.10 
11.07 
10.90 
9.98 
9.78 
9.69 
9.69 
9.53 
8-90 
8.73 
8.40 
7.96 
7.69 
6.76 
6.81 
6.27 
6.04 
5.87 
6.82 
5.81 
6.21 
6.01 
4.65 


6.70 
8.86 
8.04 
8.76 
4.48 
8.26 
8.08 
6.18 
3.78 
2.70 
3.70 
4.31 
4.65 
2.91 
4.82 
4.53 
6.02 
6.70 
8.82 
8.66 
3.68 
6.17 
4.40 
2.19 
3.06 
2.63 
2.67 
2.78 
1.87 
2.90 
1.81 
1.48 
1.74 
1.86 
2.12 
2.02 
1.87 
IM 
2.42 


^7 

.90 
.10 

1.87 
.69 

3.26 
84J2d 

4.89 

8.37 
.16 
.83 
.12 
.88 

SJ24 

.09 

8.52 

.02 

4.78 

6.80 

.48 

.43 

5.66 

6.90 

1.70 

.77 

1.40 

11.80 

1.62 

6.81 

1.16 

17.90 

8.62 

5.04 

2.29 

2.66 

8.66 

.61 


56i0 
S6.76 

17^4 
84S4 
31.70 
13.70 
39.05 
46.67 
79.07 
48.08 
44i6 
52.46 
11.78 
46i7 
46.41 
56.8S 
77J5 
S9iSlIL 

S6.mnL 

S8.7«IIL 


69.68 


43ia{IIl^ 


70.50 
60.97 
23.56 
61.66 
61.82 
72.67 
44.06 
50.86 
48.56 
43.03 
82i7 
68.14 
72.74 
36.96 


67.891  TL 


The  publication  of  a  table  like  thia  cannot  be  witkoti 
ita  advantage.  The  great  dependence  of  the  ftnuot  d 
this  country  must  be  nenceforUi  in  the  nrodudaon  of  jm4 
milk,  and  butter.  Each  district  must  bestir  itsdf,  snd  di 
its  utmost.  Let  the  remainder  ask  themselves  why  ^ 
standard  of  Butland,  Leicester,  Somerset,  Hereford 
Gloucester,  Warwick,  Dorset,  Buokmg^iam,  and  ^HfUt 
may  not  be  reached  P  Now  that  we  are  lessening  tiieriik 
of  infection,  it  will  be  well  that  this  question  iM 
receive  more  attention. 
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THE     OULTIVATION     OF     OATS. 


Oitt  are  grown  more  widely  perhapB  than  any  other  grain 
flop;  and  on  good  soil,  with  udr  cnltiiration,  prodooe  good, 
■DBRitiTe  crras.  It  (the  oat)  has  fewer  enemies  than  most 
rfik  smalt,  and  ma^  be  raised  with  kas  labonr  than  anj  of 
isB-iB&elk  so  eaaly  an  oats  raised,  that  tery  great  n^- 
paeeprafMls  in  almoal  all  iwrts  of  the  oonntnr  where  they 
»groiB,inigoper1ypreyginyand  enrinhingthe  land.  It. 
iwdMBi  that  a  crop  which  la  so  uniYersally  grown  as  to 
txmd  tke  vheat  crop  of  the  country  by  over  a  million  of 
lBlu]i»aoeordmg  to  tne  oensns  statistics  of  1860,  would  re- 
KTs  bettsr  attention ;  but  a  notion  prevails  that  the  oat  has 
ftntfMuulative  powers,  and  it  is  oest  to  use  it  to  extract 
te  Wk  ramaining  tertiiltv  of  an  almost  exhanstod  soil — at 
laitiBih  might  be  inferred  fhun  the  course  of  culture  pursued 
tadtoL 
tau  AID  THXIK  PBXPAXATiON.-*Oata  thrive  the  best  on 
it^aoist  soil,  of  a  somewhat  closer,  heavier  texture  than 
»Mfar  the  best  cn^  of  com.  The  ground  should  be 
¥^^18  soon  after  the  firost  is  out  as  it  will  admit  of 
•0^  fell ;  plough  deep  and  with  a  narrow  furrow-slice ; 
vste  if  a  small  quantity  of  subsoil  is  brought  up.  as  the 
« rUbcsr  it  b^ter  than  most  other  crops.  The  frosts  of 
*aser  bre  the  effect  to  loosen  the  soU,  and  IcAve  it  in  a 
fewnbie  condition,  so  that  teams,  freih  and  strong,  will  better 
P^  their  part  in  deepraing  the  soU  than  at  anv  other 
Wof  theyear.  The  judicious  fermer  should  ever  keep  in 
^thatitisbetter  to  add  to  his  ferm  by  deepening  the  soil 
■ftaaddingtotheaereage.  I  should  have  said  before  that 
ail  iknld  follow  some  hoed  crop,  properly. 
^^^inniSd— Every  section  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  ita 
mite  variety,  which  has  some  fended  or  real  ^nalitv  better 
oA  uy  other,  and  that  variety  is  eenerally  cultivatea  to  the 
osaswo  of  others.  It  would  therdore  be  vain  to  recommend 
«^&at  any  particular  variety  was  best ;  but  all  agree,  I 
*^  tiut  the  heavier  the  grain  weighs  the  better,  as  a 
^^  rale.  Oats,  long  grown  on  the  same  soil,  unless  par- 
^^r^Bs  are  taken  in  seleotmgand  saving  seed,  are  liable  to 
aajorate  in  miality,  and  an  advantage  is  often  derived  in 
^t>i>iBf  ased  from  cooler  localities. 
Sujcnxo  Sm. — ^A  great  failing,  too  common  among 
vttn  aad  cultivators  generally,  ii  the  want  of  care  in  select- 
■{ttd  Mving  seed  for  future  use.  In  selecting  oats,  the 
*»^  brightesL  and  plumpest  onl^  should  be  used.  Take 
«<  belt  to  bs  had,  and  assort  them  in  one  of  the  following 
*?>:  By  throwing  them  across  a  long  floor,  retaining  oiUy 
«tt  which  go  the  fiurthest;  the  liprbtest  will  fhll  short.  By 
^'^^  them  through  a  fenning  miU,  turned  rapidly,  to  blow 
*v  the  lightest ;  uie  heaviest  and  best  will  run  down,  and 
■"coaly  should  be  used  t  to  procure  seed  at  first,  this  is  the 
J^VBj ;  but  when  a  crop  is  grown,  the  better  way  is  to  take 
>«thsbsst  part  of  the  fUd  that  wanted  fer  seed.  Takethe 
■wsiad  whip  them  aorou  the  head  of  a  barrel,  and  select 
"^^oa  soeh  as  will  readily  shell  out,  and  divide  still  ferther 
jl^ore.  In  this  way  the  standard  weight  maybe  kept  up 
w&ut^,  and  an  improvement  oftentimes  made  on  the  on- 
M  Were  farmers  to  use  aimUar  care  in  selecting  seed  of 
m  kiadi,  there  would  be  less  compUint  of  the  products  being 
•  poor  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

^*^o.— The  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  after  ploughing 
**  JIJf^K^Ue.  BriUing-in  seed,  sowing  broadcast,  harrowing 
^^pbuhin^  in,  are  the  different  wave  practised  in  different 
f«oti  and  by  difliBrBnt  ooltivators.  Ix)r  several  reasons,  I 
P|^HM  prefiBiaice  to  drilling-in  the  seed,  for  by  so  doing  the 
^^  per  acre  can  be  more  exactly  regulated ;  the  covering 
^reiuiferm  than  by  the  other  methods ;  the  seed  is  more 
^»J  distributed  than  in  hand-sowing.  Being  covered 
^nro^it  oomes  up  simultaneously,  and  it  does  not  present 
* 5wjw  apmeiffance  which  is  otherwise  often  seen.  There 
**>  less  KaKlity  to  lodge  than  in  hand-sown,  even  when 
J»»2Anilarsoaside  by  "Me.  It  wiU  usually  pay  to  let 
rf«  hs  kag  onongh  to  dry  snilknently,  and  roU  it  to 
^^yM^miU  %  gooi  leed-bed;  thm  driU  ia  ^ 


aeed-^he  depth  to  be  governed  by  the  soil— firom  one  to  two 
inches,  and  ifnish  off  with  the  roll.  In  sowing  broadcast,  the 
seed  is  put  on  immediately  after  pbughing,  and  harrowed 
twice  over,  lenffth  and  croamrays  of  the  field,  followed  by  the 
ndl  to  finish  off— an  important  item  to  help  to  keep  down  the 
weeds  and  facilitate  in  harvesting  the  crop.  Ground  liable  to 
have  standing  water  should  be  underdrained,  or,  at  least,  water 
fnrrowBshoum  be  opened  after  sowing,  to  conduct  the  water 
off ;  for  no  kind  of  grain  is  expected  to  thrive  where  water  la 
allowed  to  stand  upon  it,  if  we  except  rice.  Biflbrent  cultiva- 
tors use  firom  two  to  four  bushels  or  seed  per  acre.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  better  and  heavier  the  soU,  the  more  seed  it  will 
bear;  a  safe  average  amount  would  be  tiiree  bushels.  The 
earliest  sown  produces  the  best  crop,  both  as  to  yidd  and 
weight ;  the  latest  the  next,  and  between  the  poorest. 

Hakvbstino.— Oats,  nnUke  wheat  and  rye,  are  better  and 
heavier  fer  not  being  out  too  green,  although  the  straw  is  lesa 
valuable  for  fodder ;  being  cut  green,  they  pack  closer,  do  not 
cure  so  well,  and  are  liable  to  iivjure  in  the  mow  or  stack. 
The  best  way  of  cutting  is  with  the  grain  cradle,  which  leavea 
them  spread  thin  in  the  swathe,  and  gives  an  opportunity  to 
dry  so  as  to  be  gathered,  bound,  and  put  in  the  steck  or  mow, 
without  danger  or  injury,  as  is  too  apt  to  be  the  case  when  cut 
with  the  reading  machine,  and  thrown  off  in  **  levels.**  In  the 
former  case,  if  wet  they  soon  dry  out,  often  without  tnminff ; 
but  in  the  latter  they  require  to  be  spread.  The  straw  of  tae 
oat  will  retain  wet  vrith  mndi  greater  tenacity  than  that  of  any 
other  grain.  The  grain  is  bound  in  suitaUe^uaedbundleSj  and 
set  on  the  butts  to  sun  and  dry  a  few  hours,  and  then  either 
carted  to  the  bam  or  shocked  in  the  field,  where  they  may 
remain  in  perfsct  safety  for  some  weeks.  Lay  three  or  four 
sheaves  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  heads  will  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground,  which  is  easily  done  by  weaving  them 
together :  buira  around  these  in  a  circle,  keeping  Uie  heads  of 
the  bundles  higher  than  the  butts,  and  in  the  centre ;  keep  the 
sides  perpendicular  to  the  desired  height;  then  draw  in  evenly, 
and  finish  off  with  a  cap  sheai^  set  and  bound  on  firmly. 

Tmt  aan iwo.— The  old  modes  of  thrashing  vrith  tiie  flaiL 
and  tramping  ont  with  horMs,  have  given  way  to  the  improved 
machine  oriven  by  horse  or  other  povrer.  An  important  part 
ii  cleaning  the  grain,  as  a  nice,  clean  artide  will  always  com- 
mand a  r«dy  sale,  and  a  better  price,  than  an  eouaJly  good 
article  mixed  with  dirt,  chaff,  &c.  The  grain  run  through  the 
fen-mill  twice — ^first  vritii  a  coarse  meshed  riddle,  and  again 
through  a  finei^will  usuaUy  expedite  the  cleaning  and  do  it 
more  satisfiictorily. 

BoTATiON. — Oats  are  generally  esteemed  an  exhaustive 
crop ;  but  when  they  occupy  a  pUuse  in  a  regular  course  of 
rotation,  they  are  no  more  exhanstive  than  other  straw  and 
grain  crops;  but  when  nown,  as  is  sometimes  tiie  case,  many 
years  in  succession  on  tne  same  ground  with  only  one  plough- 
ing, and  without  fertilisera  of  any  kind,  the  land  is  often  ex- 
hausted of  its  fertility,  and  the  soil  is  fiJled  with  Canada  thistles, 
dock,  and  other  noxious  weeds,  thus  rendering  it  unproductive. 
There  is  no  better  grain  witii  which  to  sow  graas  seed  for 
stocking  down  than  oats,  and  for  that  purpose  I  would  grow 
them,  seldom  if  ever  growing  them  oftener  on  the  same  ground. 
Oats  are  benefited  by  most  of  the  usual  fertilisers,  except  such 
as  contain  mnch  nitrogenousmatter  or  lime,  they  retarding  the 
ripening,  or  producing  a  rank  growth  of  straw,  ceasing  it  to 
lodge.  The  preferable  way  is  to  enrich  the  soil  through  pre- 
vious crops,  getting  it  into  igood  heart  and  tilth,  not  applying 
any  stimulant  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  A  cool,  moist  season 
usually  nves  us  the  heaviest  and  most  prolific  crops.— WlC*  H« 
Whiti,  in  Tke  Country  Qenilewum  (American  pi^per). 

POTATOJSS.— The  value  of  the  potatoes  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1864  was  £17,467 ;  in  1865,  £10,196 ; 
in  1866,  £19,222;  in  1857,  £175,094;  in  1868,  £837,821 ; 
in  1869,  £101.068 ;  in  1860,  £136,676 ;  in  1861,  £112,374 ; 
in  1862,  £888,840;  in  1863,  £241,129;  in  1864^  £142,986^ 
and  in  1866,  £161,907. 
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TBXTLESS      NOTES. 


BT    A     CBOTCHETT    VASMIK. 


Somswlicre  abont  two  yean  ago — ^long  before  a  thought 
of  the  cruel  peat^  which  is  now  committing  such  ravages 
amongst  our  heiils,  had  entered  the  minds  of  men  as  a 
possibility — I  ventured  to  write  for  the  pages  of  this 
journal,  which  I  love  to  make  the  vehicle  of  my  crotchety 
thoughts,  some  remarks  which  I  know  by  not  a  few  of  its 
readers  were  thought  crotchety  enough,  but  which,  if  they 
were  honoured  by  a  second  perusal  now,  would  not,  I  am 
crotchety  enough  to  believe,  be  considered  crotchety  in 
any  sense  of  the  term.  These  remarks  were  upon  the 
subject  of  the  cruelty  which  was  then  practised  upon  our 
cattle  during  their  transit  from  place  to  place  on  our  rail- 
ways. Am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  this 
cruelty  has  no  longer  an  existence  P  I  for  one  am  not  so 
sore  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Although  I  mainly, 
in  the  remarks  I  gave  at  the  time  above  alluded  to,  took 
up  what  may  be  called  the  ethics  of  the  question,  I  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak,  or  rather  to  write,  plainly  upon 
what  might  be  the  result  of  such  cruelty  upon  the  healthy 
condition  of  our  stock.  Of  course  I  indulged  then  in  no 
vaticination  as  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  pest  which  is 
now  so  appalling  in  its  course  amongst  us ;  but  indeed  it 
required  no  prophetic  powers  to  be  able  to  trace  at  any 
time  the  result  in  a  general  way  of  the  habitually  exer- 
cised carelessness  and  cruelties  in  which  our  railway  transit 
companies  indulged  towards  the  unfortunate  aninuds  con- 
signed to  their — I  was  going  to  say  care — most  shameful 
n^ect.  I  do  not  think  it  is  by  any  means  a  compli- 
mentary consideration  for  our  railway  managers  to  ponder 
over,  that  the  reform  of  a  system  which  I  then  denounced 
"  as  perfectly  and  inexcusably  disgraceful  and  character- 
ised by  abomination;*'  has  been  partially  brought  about 
by  considerations  other  than  the  right  ones,  and  that,  by 
a  pressure  from  without  which  no  right-thinking  body  of 
men  would  ever  have  required,  they  have  inaugurated,  or 
are  now  apparently  beginning  to  inaugurate,  a  mode  of 
treatment  of  stock  committed  to  their  charge  more  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  humanity,  which  every 
Englishman  claims  to  be  guided  by,  and  less  in  accordance 
with  a  sickening  savagery  which,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
characterised  their  proceedings  for  a  long  series  of  painful 
years.  I  do  not  know — I  was  going  to  say  I  do  not  care,  but 
I  do  care,  and  much,  very  much — what  the  ultimate  result 
of  this  outward  pressure  will  be ;  but  much  I  fear  that 
when  it  is  relaxed,  when  we  get  over,  shall  I  say,  our 
cowardly  fears,  that  a  return  to  the  atrocious  system  of 
neglect  and  cruelty  which  I  denounced  two  years  ago 
will  be  the  case  in  many  instances.  The  question  then 
comes  to  be — ^and  now  is  the  time  to  put  it  and  argue  the 
matter  fairly  out — shall  these  things  be  again  P  Is  it 
true,  or  is  it  not.  that  if  the  fiurming  community  rose  up 
in  their  might,  and  demanded,  or  rather  insisted,  that 
these  things  shall  no  longer  be,  that  this  demand  or 
insistance  would  be  listened  to  and  acted  upon  ?  Or  is  it 
the  truth  that  the  farming  community  have  no  might ;  or 
if  they  have  it,  that  they  are  too  indifferent,  too  careless, 
to  exereise  it,  even  when  that  exereise  would  be  so  bene- 
ficial to  their  own  interests  and  to  thnse  of  humanity  P 
Truly,  amongst  a  by  no  means  limited  portion  of  tiie 
community,  it  seems  to  be  a  setUed  conviction  that 
farmers  are  nobodies.  That  they  have  grievances  may  now 
and  then  be  admitted,  which  should  perhaps  be  remdUed ; 
but- which,  having  not  the  spirit  or  the  power  to  have 


remedied  themselves,  need  not  therefore  be  taken  it  ill 
into  national  account.  That  this  is  by  no  means  la  ex. 
aggerated  view  of  wh«t  estimation  the  fiurmers  are  )M 
in,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  community,  and  the  lov 
notion  also  of  their  political  or  social  power,  it  is  easy  enongli 
to  prove.  It  may  be  proved,  indeed,  any  day  by  goisf 
amongst,  or  reading  the  organs  of  the  trading  and  eoa- 
mercial  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and,  indeed,  need  not  be 
sought  for  in  any  wide  part  of  the  social  system ;  fork 
the  narrowest  circles  some  will  be  fonnd  who  glibly  enm^ 
*'  settle  the  hash  1"  (pretty  phrase)  of  the  fimnen  nrf 
soon,  and  show  them  up  very  easily  as  a  portion  of  tk 
community  which  no  one  will  concern  himself  about,  u 
likely  to  have  any  weight  whatever  in  the  soeiil  ud 
political  scale.  Other  bodies  may  and  do  get  their 
grievances  remedied,  or  at  least  get  a  respeetful  degree  of 
attention  paid  to  them,  if  not  remedied,  which,  st  the 
least,  is  more  pleasant  than  the  rough  and  rude  wit  ii 
which  the  complaints  of  the  farmen  are  met.  As&r 
getting  their  grievances  remedied,  that  is  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question ;  and  ind^  so  th(»OQ^ 
is  the  popuUr  mind  indoctrinated  with  the  trsiik 
as  they  call  it,  belief  as  I  name  it,  that  farmoi 
are  always  grumbling,  that  therefore,  because  they  are  n, 
that  they  ^ve  nothing  real  to  grumble  at — the  &ble  of 
the  boy  and  the  wolf  over  again,  in  fset.  Until  tbe 
farming  community  please  itself  to  rise  up  in  its  migitt 
of  right  (for  I  am  crotchety  enough  to  believe  that,  astli? 
have  the  right,  so  have  they  the  might),  and  shor  tkt 
their  interests  are  in  reality  those  of  the  nation,  sod  M 
in  their  being  n^ected  a  national  wrong  is  beiif  per- 
petrated, we  shall  go,  year  after  year,  the  same  ivirf 
round,  cirele  fashion,  ever  returning  into  itself— coDtiisl 
motion,  but  no  progress.  All  thjs  is  very  rambling  isi 
crotchety,  no  doubt ;  but,  I  take  it,  it  has  some  meuiid 
though,  I  confess  friinkly  enough,  I  may  not  have  bea 
able  to  make  it  clear  to  the  reader.  But  when  fron 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  to  editon  of  Manchester 
school  papers,  the  veriest  children's  dogmas  an 
promulgated — ^in  defiance,  too,  of  the  darling  poUtia 
economv  which  they  think  so  much  of — I  do  concciTetka 
it  is  about  (if  not  quiie)  time  for  the  Arming  cod 
munity  to  rise  up,  and  say  what  they  think  of  all  this  fin 
talk,  and  of  the  continued  exereise  of  indifferenee  to  tl^ 
interests,  which  an  influential  part  of  the  commoniq 
have  displayed  for  so  long  a  time,  and  markedly— -ven 
markedly — since  the  outbreak  of  the  pest,  the  ravsges  d 
which  have  brought  destruction  and  ruin  to  many  a  hoow 
stead  in  the  pleasant  vales  and  ddls  of  our  country.  J 
And,  by  the  way,  writing  of  this  ruin  reminds  me  o 
the  very  easy  way  in  which  it  is  looked  at  and  writtd 
about  by  the  organs  of  bodies  other  than  formers.  "^ 
would  be  monairouify  absurd"  says  a  well-known  e^ 
ponent  of  modem  political  economy,  so-called — "i*^"*^ 
be  monstrously  absurd  "  (I  have  a  strange  desire  torepea 
the  "  monstrous  "  words)— "/or  ike  nation  to  be  ealiH 
upon  to  do  anything  to  assist  the  farmers,**  If  these  sr 
not  the  very  words,  they  are  nearly  so,  and  quite  th 
meaning  of  those  which  were  given.  Of  course,  the  editoj 
of  the  paper  in  which  this  was  printed  had  an  entire  oblivioj 
of  the  fact  that  the  nation  vas  once  called  upon  to  helptbl 
cotton  people  in  their  distress ;  but,  then,  if  ne  had  nsntm^ 
bered  such  a  very  trifling  thing  as  this,  he  would  at  om< 
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kre  aeeo  that  it  wu  a  "  monstronily"  "  proper"  theory 
to  do,  because  it  waa  the  cotton  people  who  liad  been 
kiped,  aod  of  course  in  a  degree  it  was  proper,  and, 
ikll  J  saj,  politic  also  for  the  Government  to  do  so— for, 
\lim  70Q I  the  operatiyea  and  their  masters  must  be  kept 
niiet  tt  all  hazards  or  no  hazard,  as  the  case  may  be. 
lot  I  do  the  Editor  a  wrong  in  keeping  back  his  reason 
-probably  I  am  very  unreasonable  in  (^ng  it  a  reason 
It  all— for  showing  that  it  would  be  a  "  monstrously 
abioid"  thing  for  the  nation  to  be  called  upon  to  aid  the 
ivmers  in  the  ruin  which  haa  hiid  many,  and  threatens  to 
hy  more,  low :  it  is  this — and  I  pray  you,  good  reader, 
Mte  it  well—"  nniU  the  fiurmera  do  something  to  help 
thcmielTes."  It  is  indeed  a  fine  sample  of  a  "  political- 
vmmj  reasoning"  which  asks  a  mined  man  to  help 
kioidf ;  and  it  puta  us  in  mind  of  the  "  robbing  Peter 
to  ptj  Paul"  style  of  things ;  only  it  happens  that  in 
ia&7  csKs  in  point  both  Peter  and  Paul  have  nothing  to 
k  robbed  of.  But  the  fine  feeling  of  the  reason  aSoie 
ristedii  beautifully  manifested  in  remembrance  of  what 
mione  by  the  community  at  large,  as  associated  indi- 
Tksk,  not  as  the  nation  with  a  national  purse.  The 
F^  not  connected,  not  even  in  the  remotest  degree, 
ii&%  manufacturing  districts,  did  Moi  wait  "  until'* 
t^awiacturers  helped  themselves,  or  even  wait  to  see 
»Wff  they  would  t^r  to  help  themselves,  but  large  and 
B»aita^  liberal  sums  were  thrown  into  the  coffers  of 
t^aaamittees  as  soon  as  the  distress  waa  known.  We 
^  It  least  one  large  mann&cturing  town  where  the  ma- 
^letQien  did  hot  b^in  to  help  themselvea  first ;  but  the 
kip  lint  came  from  those  by  no  means  conhected  with  cot- 
tn.  fiat  the  whole  matter  is  scarcely  worth  arguing  upon 
lb  meritt,  or  rather  demerits ;  it  is  only  the  outcome  of  a 
tM  vide-ipread  indifference  to  agricultural  interests,  as  if 
"^  ^  these  were  not  just  aa  truly  the  interests  of  the 
»^  It  large  as  those  of  the  cotton,  the  wool,  the  silk, 
V  U17  other  part  of  the  trading  or  commercial  communi- 
^  And  are  we,  or  are  we  not,  bound  in  the  bonds  of  a 
»«M«Mi  interest  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  not  so,  if  we 
V^  believe  certain  organs  of  the  press,  which  boast 
«o»selTes  to  be  the  only  representatives  of  our  enlarged 
■oanity. 

^djret,  after  all,  is  it  true,  as  the  writer  we  have 
yoW  leems  to  infer,  that  the  farmers  have  not  helped 
™dve8  ?  although  I  for  the  nonce  take  no  noUce  of 
^  queer  humanity  that  prompts  a  man  to  stand  quietly 
^.nd  lee  another  drowning,  and  refrain  from  helping  him 
^we  drowmog  man  helps  himself,  perhaps  with  his  hands 
••**•  I  lajr  it  is  not  true ;  and  if  the  writer  wrote  them 
^>P>wance,  he  ought  not,  occupying  the  position  he 
•«e  to  assume,  to  have  been  so  m  ignorance.  I  know 
"«J«r  the  farmers  in  many  districts  have  or  have 
« Wped  themselves.  But  away  with  thia  fimessg  of 
*«tt^J  advocated  by  the  writer  I  have  (juoted.  The 
llJ^tioni,  and  the  only  questions  are  Does  distress  exist  P 
J**  J^  "tare  many  in  the  fikje  ?  haa  ruin  not  met  many 
*"*«y?  These  are  the  Questions ;  and  if  they  are,  as 
l^jycinbe,  answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  there  is 
■J7  one  answer  to  them  :  and  I  say,  crotchety  as  I  may 
"thought  for  saying  it,  it  will  not  be  "  monstrously  ab- 
■JlJj-on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  just  and  proper — for  some 
J««>w  notice  to  be  taken  of  this  national  calamity.  It 
■aotthecalamitv  of  a  daas :  it  affects  us  aU;  who  can 
Jj*^»^h  it  has  yet  to  affect  us?  Times  like  these 
tke  wj  *""***  *®  **""  ^P  *^^"*  feelings,  and  bring  into 
Wd  arguments  to  prove  that  we  should  not  help  our 
Jjw^aad  Ming  brethren.  Brothera  in  birth,  we  should 
k  Jr^  ^  feeUng ;  and  if  ao,  even  such  a  pestilence  aa 
^Wk*"^  Hi,  if  it  draws  us  all  nearer  together, 
2'Whough  now  a  grievous  trial,  henceforth  be  a 
^S^  of  congratulation,  in  that  it  brought  out  the 
"^  ledingi  of  the  community,  and  made  us  less  and 


less  akin  to  the  brutes,  who  think,  if  they  think  at  all, 
only  of  themselves,  because  more  aod  more  akin  to  the 
true  man,  who  thinks  of  those  other  than  himself. 

It  is  the  happy  belief  of  not  a  few  amongst  us  that  the 
"  world  keeps  moving,"  as  the  phnse  is,  meaning  thereby 
that  in  all  ways  it  is  getting  better,  and  moving  oh  in  the 
ru/ht  direction.  I,  for  one,  can  aoarcely  bring  my  mind 
to  this  beb'ef,  and  am  convinced  at  times,  in  view  of  the 
misery,  deep  degradation,  vice,  and  folly  which  surround 
us  on  all  sides,  that  in  a  few  things  we  are  standing  atill ; 
and  probably  are  blessed  only  with  that  land  of  movement 
ahadowed  forth  in  the  Irishman's  instmetions  to 
his  men  to  progress  backwards;  or  in  the  no 
less  absurd  instructions  which  a  real  John  Bull 
gave  to  his  men.  who  were  hoisting  up  some 
goods,  to  , " el&vate  them  a  little  lower**  I  am  not 
sure  but  that  some  of  our  classes  are  being  very  rapidly 
elevated  Iqwer,  to  quote  our  worthy  friend.  I  have  been 
so  completely  bewildered  by  all  that  has  been  written  of 
late  about  the  position  of  the  "  working  class" — I  wish 
some  other  tiUe  could  be  got  for  that  clam,  aa  if  they  were 
the  only  working  classes  amongst  us  I — their  future,  what 
they  are  doing,  what  they  are  going  to  do,  and  what  they 
should  do  in  Uiose  good  times,  which  are  so  often,  so  very 
often,  8U2g  about  (by  the  way,  in  some  very  bad  plaoea) 
as  comiug,  but  which  are  always  to  come.  I  say  I  am  so 
bewildered  by  all  the  absurdly  contradictory  things  that 
are  said  about  this  class — unfortunate  or  fortunate,  I  posi- 
tively scarcely  know  which  to  call  or  think  itamembera — 
and  said  by  people  who  aasert  that  they  know  all  about  it, 
that  I  am  tempted  at  times  to  give  up  all  consideration  on 
the  subject,  and  welcome,  if  I  can  only  attain  to  it,  a  con- 
dition of  perfect  oblivion  about  all  concerning  it.  But  then 
that  is  impossible  to  be  done — that  is,  unless  I  shut  myself 
up  as  a  monk,  attend  no  markets,  go  to  no  farmen'  club, 
or  read  no  farmer's  and  other  newspapen ;  for  by  no  other 
means  is  it  possible,  I  conceive,  to  get  out  of  tiie  way  of 
hearing  of,  or  reading  about,  what,  to  borrow  a  phrase — 
or  rather  to  paraphrase  it — from  our  United  Stat^  friends, 
I  propose  to  call  the  "  inevitable  working  man."  Simply, 
by  way  of  a  change,  if  not  for  a  higher  reason,  would  it 
not  be  possible  for  awhile  to  let  the  working  men 
alone  ?  We  have  been  leading  them  a  good  long  time  in 
leading  strings,  treating  them  as  little  children,  and 
feeding  them,  shall  I  sav,  upon  the  "  pap"  of  the  silliest 
advice  and  the  most  absurd  proposals.  We  should  then 
see  whether  in  all  respects  it  is  true,  what  many  do  insist 
on  as  being  true,  that  the  *'  inevitable  working  man"  is 
progressing  in  the  right  direction  ;  whether  he  is  all  some 
chum  him  to  be,  a  perfect  paragon  of  all  the  virtues,  or 
whether  he  is  not  like  some  of  his  neighboun,  tainted 
with  just  a  trifle  of  the  sin  of  the  human  stock.  Probably 
we  would  b^n  to  see  that  he  is  not  all  that  the  fancy  of 
some  have  painted  him ;  that  this  progress  is  backwards, 
and  that  some  of  his  devating  processes,  so  called,  are 
rather  lowering  in  their  effects.  But  then  it  is  so  difficult 
to  decide  now-a-days  what  progress  is.  I  have  heard 
people  congratulate  themselves  on  what  they  called  the 
progress  some  were  making,  and  which  I  looked  upon  in 
my  innocence  as  retrogression  of  a  very  decided  kind. 
Some  look  upon  a  thing  as  happy,  while  I  look  upon  it  as 
the  raverse ;  and  truly,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  a  most 
difficult  thing  for  me  to  arrive  at  what  ia  Ukdy  to  be  a 
safe  conclusion  upon  many  social  questions,  if  I  give  my- 
self up  to  be  buffeted  to  and  fro  by  the  winds  of  diverse 
doctrines  of  so-called  "  organs."  I  wish  they  would  play 
some  sweet  concord  "  for  once  and  away."  For  instance, 
am  I  to  look  upon  the  announcement  which  I  have  seen 
lately  made  in  the  agricultural  newspapen,  and  papera  not 
in  any  sense  given  to  look  honestly  and  kindly  at  things 
agricultural— that  the  farm  labouren  of  certain  districts  of 
Bnglaud  and  ScotUnd  have  joined,  or  are  about  to  join, 
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tliemselveB  into  a  strong  onion  to  raise  funds,  and  tlien  to 
strike,  in  order  to  comp3  their  masters  to  give  tliem  higher 
wages — I  say,  am  I  to  look  upon  this  announcement  as 
evidence  that  "progress"  is  going  a-head  amongst  the  work- 
ing cksses,  and  that  this  is  an  deirating  process  ?  As  the 
Yankees  say,  after  crushing  in  upon  you  a  crowd  of  ques- 
tions, I  now  say  "  I  want  to  know— pray  du  tcll.*^  I 
want  to  know,  moreoyer,  which  of  the  two  is  rieht  of  two 
M.P't,  who  ought,  I  fancy,  to  know,  or  if  /A^  don't,  why 
what  chance  is  there  of  poor  non  M.P/s,  like  you  or  I,  good 
Reader,  knowing — ^the  one  M.P.  who  counselled,  or  very 
nearly  counselled,  the  farm-hibourers  abore  alluded  to,  to 
strike  as  the  best  thing  they  could  do ;  or  that  other  M.P., 
who  felt  "  a  glow  of  indignation  against  a  system  which 
again  and  again  has  wronght  such  deep,  hitter,  irreparable 
auffuish,  not  to  the  workmg  man  alone,  but  to  his  wife 
and  little  ones"  ?  What,  in  the  name  of  logic,  can  we 
make  of  this,  which  calls  up  in  one  M.P.,  as  I  suppose  I 
may  say,  a  "  glow  of  hone'^  that  good  will  come  out  of 
the  strike;  in  the  other  M.P.  a  **^ow  of  indignation  at 
the  thought  of  the  misery  which  a  strike  can  do'*  P 
Which  is  right  ?  I  want  to  know.  Or  is  it  one  of  tiiose 
things  which  "no  fellah  (»i»  understand?"  I  want  to 
know  a  good  many  more  things  about  this,  and  perhaps 
other  questions  which  concern  the  reader  of  this  jonnud 
very  closely.  I  want  to  know — for  I  protest  most  posttiydy 
that  for  this  occasion,  at  all  eyents,  I  shall  not  yenture  to 
give  any  opinion  of  my  own  plainly,  as  on  all  other  occa- 
sions I  have  done — ^bnt  in  the  belief,  or  upon  the  supposi- 
tion— no  matter  which — ^that  it  is  not  possible,  with  so 
many  conflicting  circumstances,  to  come  to  any  conclusion : 
I  ask  as  if  I  knew  nothing,  or  had  no  opinion 
of  my  own.  I  want  to  know  therefore  whether 
any  good  is  likely  to  come  out  of ,  this  union 
movement  amongst  ue  farm  labourers  ?  Am  I  to  under- 
stand,  on  the  faith  of  some  mouthing  M.P.'s — ^npon  my 
word,  when  I  think  of  some  of  these  gentry,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  perpetrate  parenthetically  a  horrid  pun,  and 
say  that  the  letters  M.P.  make  me  remember  what  rail- 
way-goods' carriers  know  so  well,  and  knock  about  so 
carelessly,  namely,  "empties,"  or  "empies,"  as  they  are 
sometimes  loosely  in  North  Britain  called — am  I  to  un- 
derstand, then,  on  the  faith  of  some  monthing  M.P.'s, 
or  "  empies,"  that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  to  originate 
and  organise  unions,  and  to  promote  strikes?  or  on 
the  contrary,  am  I  henceforth  to  believe  all  the  dicta 
and  plainly-expressed  opinions  of  a  host  of  men,  masters, 
servants  ("  empies "  and  "  non-empies ")  regarding 
unions  for  strikes,  of  which  dicta  and  opinion  a  few  may 
be  expressed  as  thus :  Freedom  of  individual  action  in 
all  things  lawful  to  the  very  birthright  of  Bnglishmen 
— the  right  to  take  his  labour  where  he  will,  snd 
give  it  at  what  price  he  may  ?  Unions  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  this  inestimable  privile^;e--indeed,  show  that  it  is 
no  privilege  at  aU.  llie  umon  compels  him  to  be  a 
marked  man — a  shive,  and  nothing  else.  It  tickets  him 
at  the  price  it  chooses  him  to  work  at ;  it  gauges  his 
abUity,  or  rather  makes  him  to  use  that  ability  accord- 
ing to  its  fancied  scale ;  puts  all  upon  a  dead  level,  and 
allows  no  chance  of  that  ability  pushing  its  owner  for- 
ward. The  rules  of  the  union  are  a  miJce-up  of  a  series 
of  negatives ;  its  members  dare  not  do  this,  must  not  do 
that.  "  It  would  fill  pages,"  says  one  who  knew  the 
rules  of  some  unions —"it  would  fill  pages  to  relate  all 
the  things  he  must  not  do  and  dares  not  do,  and  for  doing 
which  he  might  be  punished."  Workmen  Bingin  chorus 
that  to  "  Britons  thev  never  will  be  slaves."  l^e  union, 
if  they  are  in  one,  allows  them  to  be  nothing  else.  Its 
members  are  ent^^d  in  books,  docketed,  and  numbered ; 
they  dare  not  go  from  one  service  to  another  without 
notice  given  to  the  union ;  they  dare  not  marry,  they 
dare  not  move,  without  Botice  \  and  if  they  fancy  thfit 


th^  breathe  the  bresth  of  firee  Endand,  and  dram  tint 
they  are  free  like  it,  tiiey  are  nustaken,  for  a  "lectet- 
service "  company  iH  the  nnion  dodges  all  thdr  iteps, 
registers  all  tneir  movements.  But  the  worst  bas  not 
been  said  of  the  curse  that  many  men  look  upon  aniou 
as  being.  Trade  is  brisk,  work  plenty,  wagss  good 
enough  to  enable  a  man,  f^  he  is  prudent  snd  lobcr 
— ah!  that  "if" — ^to  do  well  and  save  someUung 
for  a  rainy  day.  He  is  desirous  to  work,  happy  to  work, 
glad  at  the  prospect  of  work — ^when,  lo  \  down  comes  tlM 
order  from  the  council  of  the  union  that  he  is  to  join  tltt 
strike.  No  matter  whether  right  or  wrong— «o  mattar 
whether  he  does  betieve  it  to  be  wrong— ^e  must  go  out, 
or  be  a  marked  man — a  knob-stiek ;  and  it  is  pamftil  to 
think  what  being  that  involves,  in  this  the  boasted  had 
of  liberty.  But  then  he  is  not  a  f^  man ;  **  he  bu  u 
business  to  consult  his  own  reason,  or  his  own  «3. 
Obey  he  must.  He  strikes ;  and,  perhaps,  after  wA 
and  months  have  gone  by — ^when  his  fturmture  is  at  tke 
pawn-shop— when  his  home  is  shattered,  his  enecgiaa- 
feeUed,  his  spirits  sunk,  his  temper  exasperated— wkft 
but  too  probably  his  wife's  health  is  mined,  and  kii  lit^ 
ones  are  grown  pale,  thin,  and  mournful— at  last  ^ 
society  in  its  wisdom  vonchsafea  him  leave  to  return  to 
his  work  at  the  very  same  wages,  on  the  very  sametoBi; 
that  it  had  forced  him  to  ngect."  The  laws  of  Uboa 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  such  combinations  ss  nnioBj 
aim  at.  These  laws  are,  we  have  every  reason  to  belief^ 
invariable  in  their  mode  of  action — at  all  erenti,  ~ 
perience  has  sl^own  as  yet  that  this  is  the  case. 

All  this,  good  reader,  which  I  have  here  stated  is  i 
my  own  opinion — ^that  is,  I  give  it  as  a  rSntmidi 
opinion  of  an  immense  mtgori^  of  those  who  have  [ 
their  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  I  come  back  to  i 
old  ouestion.  I  want  to  know  if  all  this  is  wrong,  or  a 
it  all  just  and  true  ?  The  question  is  a  most  momeotoa 
one,  look  at  it  in  any  light  we  may,  for  those  who  m 
contemplating  to  introduce  such  a  novelty  into  tke  jb»^ 
tice  of  farming,  as  I  have  at  the  beffinning  of  mj  pqK' 
alluded  to — ^most  momentous;  and,  if  I  had  an/ in* 
fluence  with  those  concerned  in  the  movement  («^  ^ 
have  not),  I  would  most  strongly  urge  upon  themtocflaj 
sider  wdl  the  step  they  are  proposing  to  take.  C~ 
taken,  it  cannot  be  recalled.  lean  do  no  more  tlm 
the  influence  whict  I  have,  and  that  is  the  influence  I 
here  using — ^that  of  the  press,  a  potent  engine  for  g 
or  evil  (may  it  be  my  lot  to  move  it  always  for  goo^ 
and  I  would  put  befbre  Ihem  only  this  one  considentH 
— ^The  uniform  and  invariable  result  of  all  strikes  whk 
have  been  inaugurated  has  been  loss,  deep,  bitter  lots,  ^ 
all  concerned. 


COLTS  BUBBING  THEIR  TAILS.— Colts  wnetiB 
rub  their  tails  when  in  apparent  health,  and  wbes  I 
the  most  careful  examination  we  can  detect  neither  ' 
ness,  eruptions,  nor  any  unnatural  or  unhealthy  a] 
ance  of  the  skin  whatever.  In  such  cases,  and  when 
colt  rubs  only  the  tail  and  the  neighbouring  parts,  we 
look  for  some  other  cause  for  the  itching;  and  in  nine 
out  of  ten  it  will  be  found  to  be  caused  by  the  thread  or 
worm  bdged  in  the  rectum,  and  for  ikit  Dr.  Badd  reooi 
an  ii^ection  of  salt  in  solution.  This,  no  donbt>  wonld 
temporary  relief.  Salt  when  fed  in  sufficient  qnantitiei  I 
domestic  animals  is  believed  to  be  not  only  a  pra^enfa^ 
worms,  but  also  of  many  other  diseases  the  opmioa  of  Jj 
writers  to  the  oonteaiy  notwithstanding.  My  >&«^^V^ 
ing  salt  in  winter  is,  kamake  a  strong  brine,  put  it  on  the  poon 
hay,  and  fodder  the  cattle  and  sheep  with  it  twice  a  ww 
To  horses  give  the  salt  clear.  1  don't  like  the  plan  of  kecpii 
salt  lying  by  stock,  as  in  that  way  they  some^es  get  clop 


salt  lying  by  stock,  as  m  tni 

H.a--3vw2;w4o>si^.r, 
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s,— lev  bj  jear  I  beeome  moi«  and  more  conyinoed  of 
BifflK  woagb  done  to  the  British  &rmer  by  an  over- 
g  of  seed,  l^e  qoestion  is  one  much  less  important  as 
^d9Kd.  than  as  a  preventiTe  of  damage  to  and  dimi- 
a  of  the  growing  crop.  I  have  proved  this  by  a  simple 
mat',  and  every  farmer  can,  at  small  cost,  bring  to  his 
^BBsiaproof  of  the  proper  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown, 
Sa^tonis  soil,  climate,  and  circomstances. 
lis  the  third  year  that  I  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
1  ptek  00  half  an  acre,  in  the  middle  of  a  field  where  my 
Iquititj  of  four  pecks  is  sown.  The  former  results 
kktsneorded,  the  peck  an  acre  having  yielded  7  qrs. 
'i  per  acre  of  fine  wheat,  and  was  the  best  yield  on 

cxioisients  have  been  perfectly  fair  ones,  the  wheal 

;£  pit  in  at  one  time,  and  nnder  the  same  circomatancei 

ropect,  except  qnality.    The  thin-sown  was  dibbled 

il  in  a  hole,  about  6  inches  by  4^.    The  rest  oi 

this  year  drilled  with  ^  pecks  oer  acre.    The 

for  three  years  have  been  on  clover  lea,  once 

ly,  and  then  folded  with  sheep  eating  cake,  &c. 

~m  came  up  with  single  points,  and  looked  all 

early  aprin?  like  a  bare  fallow,  especially  at  a 

.,  oa  the  hiU-si&,  it  looked  as   tliough   the   four 

lU  Aot  been  sown.    So  very  wet  and  unfavourable 

k  filter  and  spring,  that  we  thought,  this  third  year, 

'Hwva  oonld  not  come  to  a  crop.    But  slowly  and 

>^Tuead,  and  has  at  length  become  the  best  crop  on 

indistinguishable  from  the  rest  except  by  its  superior 

fid  the  largeness  of  the  ears.    It  will,  of  course,  be 

\j  thraihing.    I  have  no  doubt  it  will,  as  on  former 

~i>  Yield  more  weight  of  straw  as  well  as  more  com  than 

ec  the  field.    I  expect  it  will  give  about  6  ^rs.  per 

Tba  a  not  a  g^ood  yielding  year  on  our  stiff,  non- 

Bu  Mali.    It  has  astonished  many  who  have  watched 

Ipw,  and  made  many  converts. 

wmn  must  be  content  to  hear  from  all  who  see  their 

^  crops  during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  that 

Mit  prore  a  Cailure.    These  three  years*  experiments 

praioe  perfect  confidence  in  thin-sowing  under  like 

■tta&oei ;  and  I  shall  practise  it  gradually  on  a  more  ex- 

I  Ktle,  as  a  safe  and  profitable  investment.    I  think 

«e  pcopa  term  for  thin-sowing  should  be  **  sufficient 

eadeavour,  by  illustration,  to  show  how  really  nn- 
^  sod  injnrioas  onr  general  q^uantity  sown  must  be. 
>C  to  Mr.  Caird  and  general  estunates,  the  quantity  of 
wb  (vheat,  oats,  barley,  he,)  equals  one-ninth  of  the 
K;  90  that  we  get,  taking  the  whole  kingdom,  nine 
a  Bir  eadi  one  sown.  An  average  ear  of  wheat,  barley, 
J8  woold  hafe  forty  kernels ;  therefore,  we  only  get  a 
■  ■a  ear  for  each  kernel. 

^  I  will  defy  anyone  who  puts  into  the  soil  a  perfect  ker- 
~^n  to  produce  so  httle  as  nine  grains,  or  about  the 
part  of  an  ear.  The  probability  is,  especially  in  the 
vheat^  that  if  a  apace  of  three  to  five  inches  intervenes 
1  that  and  the  next  kernel,  the  increase  wiU  be  from  200 
'lastead  of  nine.  Hany  of  mine  have  produced  600 ; 
lit  theo  that  we  arrive  at  the  present  miserable  return  of 
^yg?  Those  who  observe  Nature's  operations  will 
wwirc  a  reply.  By  our  sTstem  of  two  to  four  bushebi 
Ij^f  tlie  kerneLs  are  crowded  together,  the  yoong  fibres  are 
'**  [ortli,  and  fight  with  each  other  for  the  small  available 
;''  J^  ^^'  The  r^ult  u  many  wounds,  many  deaths,  and 
2^4  cripples  among  the  few  survivors,  whose  diminutive 
it  gives  evidence  of  the  severity  of  the  deadly 
The  crop  that  came  up  thick  as  a  grass  field  soon 
an  and  weakly.  The  reverse  of  all  tnis  takes  place 
(*»-«wing,  as  the  roots  rami^  and  ejiiend.  without 
and  numerous  competitors. 
.  „  justly  says  that  the  greatest  enemy  that  a 
W  can  haye  is  another  wheat  plant.  This  alone  is  a 
*  eqiwation.    Many  farmcn  sny  «We  don't  like  a 


thin  wheat  crop  ;**  drawing  their  conduiiona  £rom  the  cases 
where  the  crop  had  become  thin  in  oonaeqnence  of  overorowd- 
ing.  So  hr  asmy  experienoe  ^oea,  the  nains  are  finer  in  size 
and  quality,  the  straw  more  bnlliant  and  glassy,  and  more  fitee 
from  blight  or  mildew  than  the  thick-sown.  Then  is  more 
weight  (n  straw  per  acre. 

But  see  what  oenefits  the  yonnr  grass  or  clover  planta  derive 
from  thin-Bowing.  They  thrive  naving  air  and  light  in  the 
thin-sown,  while  the  thick-sown  and  poor  soft-strawed  laid 
crop  smothers  and  destroys  them. 

A  neighbour  of  mine  who  farms  well  got  so  angry  at  losing 
his  dover  plant  among  hia  oats  that  he  waa  determmed  to 
have  a  dover  crop  at  the  cost  of  his  oats,  so  he  only  sowed  one 
busbd  instead  of  four,  and  to  his  great  surprise  Tbut  not  to 
mine)  he  had  the  best  crop  of  oats  he  ever  grew,  ana  an  ample 
clover  pUnt  besides.  Of  eonrse,  in  speaking  of  thin-sowing,  I 
assume  that  the  drill  is  used  and  the  seed  thus  properly  de- 
posited. 

I  use  the  blower  to  my  seed  com  so  as  to  have  only  heavy 
perfect  seeds — 9-lOthB  of  which  at  least  will  vegetate. 

It  is  really  distressing  to  be  told,  as  I  have  been  lately,  that 
"  We  alwavs  sow  broadcast  seven  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and 
four  bushels  of  wheat."  Supposing  forty  animals  were  placed 
in  a  luxuriant  pasture,  which  would  keep  in  good  condition  10 
animals  for  three  months,  at  first  all  would  go  well,  but  long 
before  the  three  months  had  elapsed  there  would  be  plenty  of 
deaths  and  a  flew  cripples  left.    So  it  is  with  thick  sowing. 

July  2.  J.  J.  MscHi. 


BEES. — ^This  has  been  a  fine  season  for  bees,  which  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Ayrshire  and  QaUoway.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  moors,  particularly,  they  thrive  well,  and  the  hea- 
ther gives  the  honey  a  high  and  peculiar  flavour.  The  old 
straw  skep  is  still  freely  used ;  but  the  necessity  it  invdves  of 
suffocating  the  bees  with  sulphur  to  get  the  hxmej  has  led  to 
an  increasing  use  of  bee-boxes  Tilth  compartments  to  enlarge 
the  acoommodation,  prevent  swarming,  and  enable  the  owner 
to  withdraw  part  of  the  honey,  leaving  the  bees  uniigured. 
But,  of  course,  this  sytem  requires  a  regular  bee-house,  inside 
which  tbe  boxes  are  set,  with  the  entrance  outside  for  the  bees, 
and  glass  windows  (with  little  wooden  shutters)  on  the  boxes, 
by  which  the  progress  of  the  bees  can  be  watehed  inside  the 
liouse.  The  famous  Stewarton  boxes  are  very  suitable  for  this 
svstem,  one  being  added  over  the  other  as  tne  lower  ones  are 
filled,  a  slide  opening  an  aperture  to  let  the  beea  ascend  to  the 
emp^  box.  We  believe  it  waa  Mr.  Highet,  Newton,  formerly 
ironmonger,  Ayr,  who,  ingenious  in  many  things^  invented  a 
different  form  of  box  that  suits  very  well.  This  is  a  centre 
box  with  two  wings.  The  honey  is  never  taken  turn  the  cen- 
tre box ;  but  as  soon  as  the  glass  window  behind  shows  it  to 
be  fiiU,  a  slide  pulled  ont  lets  the  bees  into  one  wing,  and  this 
filled,  the  alide  in  the  other  wins  is  opened,  and  the  bees  fill  it. 
The  honey  in  the  first  wing  is  tnen  remov^,  and  one  wing  al- 
ways kept  empty.  There  is  a  little  trouble,  as  with  the 
Stewarton  boxes,  in  getting  away  the  full  box,  for  the  bees  do 
not  willingly  all  leave  it.  Some  experienced  hands  can  sweep 
out  the  be«s  with  a  feather  without  being  stung,  but  most  bee- 
masters  have  a  bee-proof  dress  with  glass  spectatdes  in  firont 
of  the  hood,  that  oompletdy  protects  them  at  all  pointo.  Oc- 
casionally it  has  been  tried  to  lay  down  the  full  box  at  some 
distance  from  the  hive,  in  the  hope  that  the  few  bees  in  it 
would  depart  and  join  those  in  the  hive ;  hut  thne  wonderful 
insects  are  not  so  sillv ;  on  the  oontraiy,  they  summon  all  the 
bees  fix>m  the  hive,  who  in.  a  few  honrs  wiU  canr  back  all  the 
honey  to  the  main  hive.  The  advantage  of  these  hemes  is, 
that  the  bees,  as  long  as  th^  have  spare  room,  never  swarm. 
Indeed,  we  have  a  well-auth(mticated  instance  of  a  swarm  that 
aettled  nnder  the  slates  of  a  mansion-house  in  Carrick,  and 
having  plenty  of  room  amongst  the  joisting  under  the  rooi^  de- 
fendea  their  position  asainst  all  comers  for  years ;  and  when 
at  last  they  were  smoked  out,  the  honey  waa  actually  lowered 
down  in  backets  I    Some  time  ago  it  will  be  recollMted  th«t 
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Dr.  Camming  took  to  bee  culture,  aod  wrote  a  good  deal  about 
it,  which  exoerienoed  English  bee-mastert  pronounced  to  be  as 
l^reat  "  bosh  at  his  prophecies.  Indeed,  the  ways  aod  work- 
ings of  bees  are  mysterious  enough  to  baffle  the  most  scientific 
obscr>'ers.  Thrre  is  no  doubt  much  nonsense  written  about 
them.  For  instiuicc,  the  queen  is  popularly  known  as  a  very 
**  swell"  individual,  very  much  larger  than  the  common  bee, 
and  of  brighter  and  vaned  colours :  this  is  very  poetical,  but 
quite  incorrect.  The  queen-bee  is  precisely  the  same  colour 
as  her  sul]!Jects,  is  scarcely  any  larger,  and  can  be  distinguished 
from  them  only  by  being  a  little  lonser  in  the  body.  But 
there  is  sufficient  of  the  marvellous  about  the  bee-kingdom 
without  necessitating  an^r  romance.  Take  the  act  of  swarm- 
ing, for  instance ;  the  liighest  flight  of  science— -the  electric 
telegraph—is  simplicity  itself  compared  with  this  extraordi- 
nary process.  The  first  swarm  from  the  straw  skep  usually 
alights  on  a  bush  or  branch  of  a  tree.    Before  swarming, 


however,  some  of  them  collect  on  the  front  board  of  the  1 
to  the  edge  of  which  about  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  d 
the  others  pass  over  them  and  haug  on  by  each  other  in 
ters  till  the  ball  is  often  as  large  as  a  man*s  two  fists.  ^ 
all  is  ready  and  the  royal  command  given,  they  all  come  | 
ingout  in  a  stream  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  and  tnke  s 
through  the  air.  Suppose  them  to  settle  on  a  thorn 
inches  in  circumference,  their  weight,  for  the  duster  is  i 
as  a  boy*s  head,  will  bend  the  thorn  stick  nearly  to  the  ra 
Comparatively  few  of  them  have  hold  of  the  branch ;  Uu 
all  hold  on  by  each  other.  How  can  those  who  hsre 
bear  the  weight  of  the  mass  P  How  long  would  a  mat 
on  by  the  branch  of  a  tree  if  the  weight  en  300  men  wen 
denly  attached  to  him  ?  And  yet  we  suspect  every  bee 
a  hold  sustains  a  much  higher  proportion  of  weight  a 
duster  below.  This  is  one  of  many  mysteries  of  ere 
that  mocks  at  human  sdence.—- Jyr  Jdeaiuer. 


THE    ADULTERATION    OF    SEEDS. 


Every  fanner  is  aware  of  the  yalae  of  good  seed,  but 
few  arc  familiar  with  the  frauds  practised  by  some 
seedsmen,  in  order  to  obtain  a  dnhonourable  profit. 
We  shall  here  confine  our  remarks  on  this  subject  to  the 
seeds— as  the  various  species  of  turnip,  cabbage,  and  cauli- 
flower— the  most  easily  tampered  with;  there  being 
other  seeds  of  the  tame  tribe  {Bratsica)  much  inferior  in 
value,  but  so  similar  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  common 
observer  to  detect  these,  or,  in  fact,  to  perceive  the  differ- 
ence between  sneh  and  the  genuine  seed.  Thus,  rapeseed 
may  be  purchased  at  about  half  the  price  of  turnip 
seed,  from  the  grower,  and  may  be  mixed  without  the 
least  fear  of  detection;  charlock  also  may  be  obtained 
still  cheaper  than  rape,  and,  although  smaller  than  many 
species  of  the  turnip,  may  be  equally  employed  in  adul- 
teration with  impunity.  The  temptation,  therefore,  to 
rabstitnte  these  for  the  genuine  seed  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  sale  of 
spurious  seeds  has  become  a  regular,  though  secret,  trade ; 
and  we  have  known  wholesale  seedsmen  who  would  deli- 
ver turnip  seed  mixed  in  any  proportion  required,  with  from 
fifty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  good  seed,  the  price  being  re- 
gulated by  the  proportion. 

But  if  the  mixture  were  sold  without  any  precaution, 
it  would,  in  its  growth,  tell  tales,  and  lead  to  detection. 
The  dealer  in  the  0.0.0.  seed,  as  it  is  called  in  he  rade, 
finds  means  to  destroy  its  vegetating  power,  either  by  hot 
water,  dry  heat,  or  a  chemical  preparation.  All  these 
means  have,  we  believe,  been  used,  but  the  latter  is  now 
the  most  approved  and  common  method.  In  any  case, 
however,  the  seed  becomes  innoxious  because  impotent ; 
and,  as  much  more  seed  is  generally  sown  than  is  required 
to  produce  a  crop,  unless  the  seedsman  is  too  covetous 
the  fraud  escapes  detection,  although  the  farmer  may 
&ncy  that  the  plant  is  *'  too  thin."  But  there  are  so 
many  other  casualties — the  fly,  for  example — that  will 
destroy  the  turnip  plant  in  the  first  stages  of  its  existence, 
that  this  circunutance  is  ascribed  to  anything  rather  than 
adulteration  of  the  seed,  and  thus  the  fraud  is  not  sus- 
pected. 

Mr.  Buckland  has  done  good  service  by  the  ex- 
posure  of  this  nefarious  practice  in  his  recent  work  on 
'*  Science  and  Practice  in  Farm  Cultivation."  In  order 
to  bring  to  the  proof  the  &ct  and  the  extent  of  adultera- 
tion of  turnip-seed  (and  cabbage-seed  is  equally  liable  to 
it),  he  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  upon  difl^erent 
samples  obtained  from  seedsmen,  the  results  of  which  are 
given  at  full  length  in  the  work.  Thus  in  one  case  of  ten 
aorts  of  good  turnip,  out  of  a  hundred  seeds  of  each  sort. 


an  average  of  92  came  np,  the  lowest  being  84,  id 
highest  Sutton's  improved  Green  Globe  98  per  ( 
These  seeds  were  of  the  growths  of  1859  and  186(1 
which  latter  year  they  were  sown.  But  in  order  to  i 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  seed  too  long,  he  sowed  tofls 
the  same  in  1862,  when  the  result  was  very  differtai 
the  following  statement  will  show. 


Name  and  date  of  Seed. 


(Cams  u^Cmm 
inl860.|al^ 


1.  MouseUil,  1839 per  cent 

2.  White  Globe,  1859  

3.  Nimble  Green  Bound,  1859    

4.  Lincohishire  Bed  Globe,  1860    

6.  YeUow  Tankard,  1859 

6.  Smart's  Mousetail,  1860 

7.  Green-topped  Stone,  1860  

8.  Sutton's  Imperial  Green  Gbbe,  1860. 

9.  Green-topped  Scotch,  1860 

10.  Early  Six-weeks,  1860 

Average  grown    

Ditto  fidled  

-1 

Thus,  by  keeping  the  seeds  two  years,  they  sostaii 
loss  averaging  20  per  cent.,  but  in  one  case  of  50  m 
another  of  42  per  cent.  Be  it  observed,  howerer, 
there  is  no.chai^  of  adulteration  in  these  samplei, 
experimentor  considering  them  good  seeds,  and  not! 
taining  more  than  a  natmml  proportion  of  defective  a 
although  the  deficiency  in  No.  2  was  14  aod  ia  N 
16  per  cent.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  lee^ 
the  fint  year  came  up  at  intervals  betvreen  seven 
eleven  days. 

In  four  other  experiments  the  averages  that  cia 
wereres^tivdy  68,  77,  70,  and  70;  the  first  beingj 
nine  to  tifteen  days,  the  second  from  ten  to  seventeen  | 
(with  one  exception),  the  third  firom  four  to  eb 
days,  and  the  fourth  from  four  to  eight  days.  T 
four  parcek  of  seeds,  of  ten  kinds  c«ch,  were  "i 
ket  samples,"  and  of  course  Hm  year  of  their  hsrfd 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Every  precaution  was  tsM 
preserve  the  vegetative  power  of  the  seeds,  aod  to  If 
their  growing  by  keeping  the  temperature  of  the  hi 
the  proper  range,  tay  between  60  and  70  degrees  B 

The  axiom  laid  down  by  the  Professor  is,  that 
well-grown  weU-preterved  seeds  should  be  enable  d 
minating  to  the  extent  of  at  least  90  per  ceot.,  b^ 
•eeda  in  general,  and  more  espedally  turnip  Md 
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vSj  Mrercd  to  the  hnur,  are  generaUy  incapable  of 
■ntiog  tc  the  extent  of  from  26  to  30  per  cent.,  and 
hiatljiiiareeren." 

mant  Buddand  endeaTonred  to  procure  a  sample  of 
eO.  0. 0.  leed,  or  killed  seed.  Bat  although  he  could 
vebecQ  supplied  with  some  bushels  of  it,  at  if  for  tale, 
mt  eixld  procure  a  tample  of  it,  a  suspicion  being  at 
R  excited  that  it  was  wanted  for  experimenting.  A 
Iv  ii  iostfted  in  the  work,  addressed  to  Messrs.  Sut- 
i  aid  Sons,  of  Reading,  from  some  person  at  South- 
to,  oieriag  ao  invention  for  killing  the  seeds  of  rape 
e^lock  expeditiously  and  efiectuaUy  without  any 
prof  detection.    Mr.  Sutton  had  the  curiosity  to 


call  on  the  fellow,  and  found  it  was  a  genuine  affair,  but 
instead  of  ordering  one  of  the  machines,  he  sent  the  letter 
to  Professor  Bnckhnd,  who,  on  writing  to  the  inventor 
was  promised  a  machine  if  the  money  was  sent  Jirti ;  but 
having  apparently  felt  the  undesirable  nature  of  paying  in 
advance,  he  declined  the  risk. 

Mr.  Buckland  recommends  farmers  to  make  trial  of 
all  seeds  before  purchasing,  by  sowing  a  given  number 
and  noticing  how  many  of  them  vegetate,  and  in  what 
time.  Above  all,  he  cautions  growers  to  purchase  their 
seeds  from  men  only  of  character  and  long  standing,  or 
who  are  known  for  integrity  and  uprightness  in  their 
dealings. 


PBOPOSAL    FOB    A    LABOUBBRS'    ASSOCIATION. 


AOov  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  your 
jooraal  to  the  outline  of  an  Association,  which,  if 
**!  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  fiuiners  and 
;  and  to  certain  considerations  to  be  urged  in 
olgecta  may  be  stated  as  follows :  Tb  super- 
costom  of  hinng  at  statute  fairs,  by  substituting 
mtem  of  registration  thronghont  Great  Britain, 
'^— er  nmy  readily  engage  agricultnral  labourers 
of  every  description ;  and  to  secure  a  better 
workmen  in  the  Umted  Kingdom.  The  pl^sure 
mt  to  thehirinir,  undoubtedly  exercises 
— ^..^  upon  those  who  frequent  it :  and  if  there 
proof  of  this,  it  might  be  proved  by  the  bad 
the  men  who  get  it  up — showmen  and  gipsies — 
fte  itealers  of  morality  as  the  plunderers  of  the  hen- 
|«ko  ire  DO  friends  to  farmers,  and  no  friends  to  civili- 
JnmKty,  or  rdigion.  If  statnte-fiiir  hiring  were 
■i  these  vagabonds  with  their  questionable  entertain- 
ivDoU  be  in  a  great  measure  abolished  also.  But 
(tlda  eoBsideration  aside,  it  must  be  most  apparent  that 
l^lur  hiring  is  a  clumsy  and  unsatisfiutory  way  by 
itB  otada  &nn  servants.  It  was  instituted  a  long  time 
»h«  icsrceW  anything  better,  I  suppose,  could  have 
•bp<«d;  and  it  shoula  be  intolerable  in  these  days  of 
■"gw,  when  a  better  method  can  be  pursued.  The  ob- 
b  anuMt  it  may  be  classiaed  thus :  Ist  It  indirectly 
«» the  pleanm  Cair,  with  iU  gipsy  and  show  attendanU, 
*•  ■^— rtionable  influence  for  eviL  2nd.  It  is  fiir 
.  best  way  by  which  labourers  may  be  engaged. 
!f :  (L)  There  is  the  time  and  trouble  spent  in  atten£ng 
Jf^owD  with  &ilnre  to  secure  the  labour  required, 
nm  is  no  guarantee  that  the  man  hired  has  a  gocA  cha- 
(3-}  The  number  out  of  which  the  fanner  has  to  select 
&  u  confined  to  a  few.  (4.)  It  does  not  readily  dis- 
I  ost  for  him  the  comparative  worth  of  candidates  for 
«P*qy»eat,  or  the  best  man  tor  his  money.  This  As- 
m  propoaet  to  establish  register  offices  throughout  Great 


ktovnord  Uie  name  and  residence  of  the  farm  labourer 

Bot  siarm  situation ;  his  qualification,  the  place  and 

'  K  wints,  fcc,  upon  the  production  of  a  satis&ctory 

(^>  ud  npon  payment  of  a  small  fee  to  the  \qcsX  re- 

f-  -i  ffiMfed  tabular  tiaten^rnt  contnining  a  list  of 

^  in  want  of  &nn'  situations,  and  ail  desirable  in- 

■»  woeendng  them,  made  up  from  the  local  registers, 

wribBted  weekly  to  eaeh  member ;  who  is  to  be  such 

'  tt  ptys  an  annual  subscription,  the  amount  to  be  in 

«>«  to  the  sise  of  his  fiuin.  A  eerlificaU  of  mtaUfieatum, 

[J^"»  the  •*  character^  to  be  given  to  each  registered 

«oy  H»e  local  registrar ;  to  be  renewed  every  year  from 

■te  ut,  from  a  fresh  **  character** ;  to  be  kept  by  the 

?♦  tL*^  hdwurer  is  in  his  empUmnent,  and  to  be 

■  to  facfintore  n^  bad  conduct.    The  character  to  be 

a  Ofwer  to  certain  printed  questions,  to  be  classified,  so 

^JW»J  sad  unifiormit^r  may  be  secured.    It  must  be 

2  3  **»««ww««wftrf«m  of  the  reciprocal  wants  of 

5?  Jj  ■«,  respectively,  for  labour  and  employment 

s .   1   ,"•  rwmcst,  of  the  most  extensive,  and  of  the 

S^^deienption.    They  should  both  have  a  method  of 

Z^  jT*  *"*•  k^o^tt  to  each  other  as  quickly  and  as 

*^^ay  as  poislde ;  because  it  is  evident  that  the  quicker 


the  master,  or  man,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  communicate  his 
wants,  and  the  larger  the  number  of  masters  or  labourers  to 
whom  that  communication  can  be  made,  the  more  speedily 
and  the  more  certainlv  wlU  their  wants  be  satisfied,  it  must 
be  allowed  also,  that  tne  more  extended  the  locality,  as  the  less 
suligect  to  contingencies,  upon  which  the  farmer  depends  for 
his  supply  of  labourers,  the  better.  In  districts  where  there  are 
excessive  demands  for  labour,  owing  to  mills,  &c.,  the  labourer 
gets,  as  matters  are  now,  more  for  his  work,  but  the  master 
does  not  get  in  proportion  more  for  his  corn ;  because  the 
local  labour-market  is  governed  by  local  circumstanoes,  while 
the  local  com  market  is  not.  This  Association  would  obviate 
this  disadvantage,  because  to  the  fimners  in  these  districts  it  will 
make  known  where  labourers  can  be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate ; 
and  will  secure  a  channel  of  speedy  and  extensive  com- 
munication  to  convey  labour  wants,  it  is  evident  that  some 
inducements  must  be  offered  to  men  to  register,  to  show  them 
good  conduct  is  appreciated,  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
good  farm-workmen.  These  inducements  to  be  presented  to 
all  agricultural  labourers  who  can  get  the  Association*s  cer- 
tificates of  good  character,  which  can  be  obtained  for  this 
purpose  by  those  not  in  want  of  employment,  and  who  will  be 
considered  as  registered  farm  labourers.  1.  Prizes  for  good 
conduct.  2.  Prizes  for  skilful  labour,  as  for  plongmng, 
shepherding,  &c.  Ex,ffr.:  That  every  registered  shepherd  who 
can  prove  by  proper  printed  reports,  signed  by  his  master,  the 
lowest  nnmoer  of  deaths  in  his  flock,  in  proportion  to  its  size. 


shall  have  a  prize  of 


The  next  ten,  say  a  prize  of 


each,  and  so  on.   8.  An  Insurance  Club,  the  master 


payiuff  a  small  proportion  towards  its  funds;  and  having 
sneciiu  advantages  for  infirm  and  deserving  labourers.  But 
all  these  advantages — and  this  is  an  important  reserve — to  be 
forfeited  by  labourers  out  of  members*  employment  longer 
than  a  certain  time,  except  in  case  of  illness,  &c. ;  to  secure 
the  interest  of  members,  and  to  keep  men  ftom.  renng^ading  to 
other  employment.  These  inducements  are  offereuas much 
out  of  consideration  of  the  formers*  as  Uie  labourers*  interests. 
It  is  plain  that  our  country  is  beooming  increasingly  a  manu- 
facturing country,  and  that "  skilled  labour**  is  more  profitable 
than  agricultural  labour;  and  consequently  more  advantaffes 
must  be  given  to  the  farm  labourer,  or  else  he  will  forsake  his 
calling  for  something  that  pa3rs  him  better.  It  may  be  said 
that  tne  proper  cure  of  this  will  be  a  proportionate  rise  in  form 
wages ;  out  the  farmer  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  manufisc- 
tnrer,  for  com  can  be  imported  to  us  cheaner  than  it  can  be 
exported  by  us;  but  it  is  vice  vend  with  manufooturers. 
America,  too,  is  now  engulphing  many  labourers,  who  can  get 
one  and  two  dollars  a-day — in  "  green  backs**  though.  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  receive  letters  of  approval  of  the  objects  of 
the  Association  from  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Earl  of  Verukm, 
Lord  Ebury,  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Bead,  M.P.,  and  others.  The 
Eari  of  Essex  and  Mr.  Bead  may  be  regarded  as  authorities 
on  such  a  subject,  and  they  speak  most  fovoiurably  of  the  pro- 
posed Assodation.  I  shall  be  glad — and  I  hope  fanners  will 
take  up  the  matter — to  receive  the  names  of  any  who  will  be 
willing  to  act  in  committee  upon  the  matter,  and  of  any  in- 
terested in  it ;  and  to  have  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
sul^ect  generally. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  ser\ftnt, 
Hemel  ffempsfead,  Herts,  Ju'y  10,  1860.     AiCDUiw  Riip, 
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SHEEP     VBBBTTB    CATTLE. 


When  LiDcolnsliire  speaks,  it  behoves  the  agriciiltiiral 
world  to  listen.  The  spokesman  for  the  coonty,  this  time, 
is  Mr.  William  Torr ;  the  occasion,  a  HanoTer-sqoare 
"  weekly  meeting ;"  and  the  subject,  that  old-fashioned 
inexhaustible  one  of  "  Sheep  versus  Cattle."  Mr.  Torr 
repudiated  the  idea  of  reading  "  a  paper"  on  the  question, 
because  he  objects  to  "  everything  in  the  shape  of  paper- 
fiurming;"  so,  of  course,  he  was  prepared  to  replace  a 
cut-and-dried  "  paper"  by  something  more  lively,  in- 
structive, and  improving.  But  unfortunately,  his  ad- 
dress, not  two  columns  long  in  our  last  weelrs  number, 
is  ill-calculated  for  illustrating  the  superiority  of  a  ram- 
bling disconrf e  over  a  careftilly-written  essay.  Half  of  it 
was  what  a  schoolboy  would  call  *'  an  awM  crib"  from 
Randall's  paper  in  an  old  Journal,  headed  and  tailed  by 
random  talk  of  his  own,  stating  facts  without  value,  from 
the  omission  of  half  their  conditions,  and  dealing  in  argu- 
ments which  yield  us  no  conclusions.  From  a  man  of 
Mr.  Tort's  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  this  is  a 
great  deal  too  bad,  seeing  that  he  could  have  given  us 
something  more  exact  and  demonstrative  than  a  mere 
ipse  dixit  from  his  undetailed  *'  experience." 

What  does  he  teach  us?  "I  hold  an  opinion,"  he 
SI  ys,  "  that  on  second-rate  graas  lands,  sheep  have 
been,  and  can  be  made,  far  more  profitable  than  cat- 
tle." A  great  many  people  think  the  same;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  hear  that  a  first-daas  manager  like  Mr.  Torr 
gives  his  voice  along  with  many  of  his  sensible  country- 
men. But  on  what  details  of  cost  and  quantities  is  this 
"  opinion  "  based  ?  We  have  onJy  Mr.  Torr's  assertion 
that  it  is  "  confirmed  by  practical  experience."  "  Name, 
name,"  we  cry,  who  nas  established  the  point?  ana 
where  ?  and  how  P  "  There  is  not  a  greater  improvement 
in  farming  than  an  allowance  of  oilcake  to  graiing  sheep." 
Well,  we  have  heard  this  before ;  and  as  vast  numbers  of 
farmers  in  Great  Britain  follow  the  practice,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  it  does  not  lose  money.  But  surely,  if 
the  practice  is  worth  urging  at  all,  it  should  be  recom- 
mended, not  by  simply  afiiiming  that  it  is  good,  but  by 
offering  debtor  and  creditor  proof  that  it  pays.  Mr. 
Torr  has  sold  bullocks  under  four  years  old  at  £45  each, 
from  first-rate  grass,  by  treating  them  daily  to  81bs.  of 
oilcake  a-piece ;  "  and  Uiey  paid  WeH  for  their  summer 
grasing."  But  how  much  more  signfficant  this  &ct 
would  have  been,  had  Mr.  Torr  itif^ed  us  what  the 
outlav  as  well  as  the  return  was,  and  had  he  shown 
whether  or  not  the  bullocks  would  have  realized  as  much 
profit  without  the  oilcake. 

To  exhibit  the  relative  superiority  of  sheep  to  cattle, 
Mr.  Torr  adduces  a  case  of  hoggets  sold  at  £5  a-pieoe : 
'*  You  have  here,  sa^  three  hoggets,  making  £15,  versus 
a  veiy  good  year-and-a-half  old  steer,  or,  in  many  coun- 
ties, two  years  old.  See  the  great  disparagement,  and  a 
large  margin  to  spare."  This,  for  anyttun^  we  know, 
may  be  regarded  bv  some  people  as  a  connncing  argu- 
ment; but  for  ourselves,  we  don't  remember  meetine  with 
anything  like  it.  What  is  the  cost,  we  ask,  of  producing 
the  £15  steer?  and  what  of  the  £15  hoggets?  If  ca£ 
received  is  the  sum  total  of  the  account,  it  becomes  precious 
easy  book-keeping ;  and  as  fSur  as  any  comparison  is  con- 
cerned, we  might  as  well  represrat  the  superiority  of  pigs 
to  either  sheep  or  cattle  by  instancing  fot  porkers  of  the 
same  age  sold  for  more  money.  A  friend  of  ours,  however, 
caps  Mr.  Torr  altogether  in  the  same  line  of  argument, 
having  established  the    superiority  of  pigeons  to  any 


graiing  animal  by  selling  a  pair  of  year-old  blaekcarrien 
for  £25.  There  is  the  comparison :  three  hoggets  sgainst 
two  black  carriers  I  "  see  the  great  disparagement,  indi 
large  margin  to  spare." 

Of  the  other  pomts  which  we  gather  from  the  addnsi, 
one  is  that  we  may  spread  chaff,  cut-straw,  or  almoit 
anything  upon  second  and  third-rate  pasture,  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  lime  and  salt  or  bones  (which  would  be  better), 
and  the  good  effect  is  vouched  for  by  the  magical  cboge 
effiected  on  Mr.  Torr's  own  farms.  This,  we  beUe?e,  it 
a  very  valuable  suggestion,  and  wiU  be  novel  to  asj 
readers.  The  other  piece  of  advice  is,  that  when  Anq 
have  largely  replaced  cattle,  and  we  are  puzzled  how  to 
bestow  our  straw,  we  may  consume  more  by  horM  il 
through  the  year,  instead  of  foolishly  spoiling  our  pas- 
tures with  their  hoofs.  This  is  probaoly  very  toon^ 
teaching,  although  nearly  as  old  as  Adam. 

Now,  we  have  fallen  foul  of  Mr.  Torr's  ideal  agrusol* 
tnral  communication,  simply  because  he  decried  the  more 
literary  productions  called  "a  paper;"  and  we  vottaR 
to  say  that  an  elaborate  and  wdl-digested  treatise,  lo 
matter  how  short  it  might  be,  in  which  the  inftoed 
were  properly  built  upon  a  sufficient  groundwork  of  beU, 
would  have  attracted  infinitely  more  attention  andhareac- 
complished  more  good  than  a  tissue  of  looselv-stnmg  r^ 
marks,  unsupport^bv  evidence  and  the  test  of  fignrei.  ^e 
have  had  a  great  deal  too  much  of  thia  sort  of  tiling ;  Int 
Mr.  Torr  k^t  it  up  to  the  hist.  His  reply  to  the  debite 
ended  thus :  *'  As  to  the  question  of  sheep  versma^^ 
might  state  that  last  year  he  wintered  over  8,000  ilieq>, 
as  against  300  cattle ;  and  his  experience  was  thit  for 
every  £2  he  got  from  the  cattle,  he  realised  £5  bj  tie 
sheep.  The  hct  was  that  sheep  were  always  retaniiag 
money,  no  matter  what  the  time  of  year,"  TfcSi « 
suppose,  was  considered  a  clendier :  the  logic  of  the  (M 
was  clear.  But  does  the  speaker  ^bly  osll  his  opisn 
his  "  experience"  P  or  has  he  any  statistics  by  whiA  tbs 
relative  gain  was  made  manifest?  What  were  the  tbIm 
of  the  two  kinds  of  stock  before  and  alter  the  sesion'i 
feeding?  What  was  the  total  expenditure  uponeKh! 
and  what  was  left  by  each  in  manure  ? 

The  discussion  of  such  a  desultory  discourse,  as  miglti 
be  expected,  partook  too  much  of  a  watery  nature,  aa^ 
digressed  into  almost  everything  but  the  topic  really  be* 
fore  the  meeting.  Mr.  Frere  suggested  an  alteration  ib 
the  form  of  a  lamb-gate,  related  how  ho  managed  to  keep 
a  bigger  flock  than  formeriy,  cautioned  pomtiT-keepat 

Est  overstocking,  recommended  crops  of  barler  is 
of  wheat,  and  expldned  his  winter  tillage  for  W* 
Hia  white  turnips,  upon  •  fkrmyard  manure,  stood 
the  drought  better  than  others  upon  artificial  msnore, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  moisture  "  drawn  up  from  be- 
low" after  the  ploughing-in  of  8,510  tons  of  strsw  mi- 
nnre,  threrfouriks  of  which  was  composed  of  water  J 
Fancy  the  water  in  frrmyard  dung  becoming  availBhle  ia 
the  soil  for  moistening  the  earth  about  the  roots  d 
youuff  plants,  and  six  or  seven  tons  of  water  per 
acre  being  thus  applied,  so  as  to  beat  the  water-drill 
hollow  I  Would  not  a  single  heavy  shower  do  mow 
good  than  either  ?  Mr.  Frere  concluded  his  obserratiofis 
by  lamenting  the  continued  absence  of  an  artifiou 
potash  manure,  in  place  of  the  potadi  of  straw  manure- 
Mr.  Dent  went  strongly  for  winter-keeping  sheep  in 
yards,  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  how  to  breed  lamb* 
upon  heavy  clays;  from  which  Sir  George  Jenkinson 
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dmrtiMeoadoiioii  that  too  ''m^jid  keep  lambs  any- 
where.*' Mr.  Wdlf  would  reoommend  nobody  t6  force  a 
trading  flock  vmon  a  stiff,  tenadons  sofl  nnsmted  for  the 
porpoie;  Mr.  Stratford  Tery  properly  putting  in  a  re- 
nintkr  as  to  climate  and  ndn&llmaki]^  all  the  difference, 
wiiere  iheqp  might  do  well  in  the  field  or  only  in  yards. 
The  Chairman,  Lord  Feversham,  closed  the  conyersa- 
tioa  hj  sticking  n^  for  onr  herds,  urging  the  impolicy  of 
JMieuing  sheep  stoek  i(  in  consequence,  our  noble 
hened  itoek  were  to  suffer  any  neglect. 
We  uj  again  that  very  little  can  be  learned  from  this 


''poverty-stricken  meeting"  of  the  '*  Royal;"  and  if  no 
better  information  is  forthcoming  from  members  and 
oonncQ-men,  could  not  the  suhrjects  themselyesbe  selected 
of  a  more  simple  character  P  If  you  are  not  prepared 
to  teQ  lis  whether,  when,  where»  or  how  sheep  wili  pay 
better  than  bullocVs,  can  you  giye  us  a  hint  as  to  which 
is  the  best  reaping-maclune  for  a  given  description  of 
crop  and  surface  P  because  that  is  a  point  of  vitid  interest 
to  a  good  many  hundreds  of  fiurmers  just  at  this  moment ; 
and,  as  the  wise  man  said,  "  a  wox^  spoken  in  teMon, 
how  good  is  it  1" 


THE     GAME     QUESTION. 


SQ,->I1iere  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the  **  Great 

libbit  Qnefttion**  lately  agitated  by  Lord  Denbigh  and  others, 

M I  think  deserves  notice,  that  is  the  effect  piodnoed  on 

fUMilsnd  by  the  ovorpreservation  of  game.    From  hislord- 

^mj  fimny  **  Notice  to  tenants,**  it  is  flur  to  infer  ^t 

kim  not  consider  that  the  rabbits  iignre  grass  land;  bat  is 

iftlf  Of  course  the  damage  of  hares  and  rabbits  on  arable 

U  is  fstsit  to  etery  one  not  wilfhlly  blind.    Nobody  can 

ttler  I  gsme  estate  without  witneaeing  tiie  mieeraUe  speota- 

(^cfnea  q^ending  their  best  days,  their  energy,  and  their 

eptil,  ia  fighting  with  a  host  of  vermin,  to  see  who  shall 

R^iBsngled  and  hslf-spoikd  crop.    I  would  not  wish  my 

etesiy  %  wone  positimk.    But  on  grass  land  the  thing  is  not 

qute  to  dear  to  a  casnal  observer,  although  I  believe  the 

Manage  to  be  quite  as  great  there;  and  I  ought  to  know  some- 

tiaiig  aboat  it,  because  my  experience  of  the  matter  has  come 

toBethroagfa  the  pooket,  and  thus  it  happened :  Some  years 

igo  I  took  a  fiurm,  chiefly  grass  land,  where  a  great  deal  of 

pmt  vas  preserved  ;  of  course  the  usual  promise  was  given 

thit  ths  gsme  should  be  killed  down,  which  of  course  was 

■otdoos.    I  found  the  grass  late  in  appearing,  because  the 

lam  and  rabbits  bit  it  off  as  fost  as  it  oame  in  the  spring;  and 

vha  I  took  to  market  my  beef  and  mutton,  the  batchers  con- 

itaadj  objected  to  it^  because  having  been  grazed  amongst 

gone  they  could  not  reckon  on  much  rough  fiat ;  in  fiict,  they 

^  ay  stoek  never  proved  well.    Clovers  were  not  worth 

gloving,  because  there  could  be  no  early  sheep  kept  on  them. , 

^  mowing  grass  was  one  net-work  of  rabbit  tracks,  causing 

^aowers,  and  I  am  afraid  their  masters  also,  to  use  "words 

Ml  fit  for  ears  polite,**  and  the  grass  so  filthy  near  the 

nrerti,  ttist  the  catHe  did  not  like  the  flavour  of  the  fodder ; 

II  how  ihonld  they  ^    l^e  e^"^  ^"^^  ^^1  kept  in  creditable 

condition  in  winter  by  the  aid  of  a  great  deal  of  artificial  food, 

ad  ercn  then  in  March  some  of  them  appeared  to  have  copied 

fc  din  figure  of  their  netghbonrs,  the  jack-hares.    At  length, 

to  the  satisfiMlion  of  the  tenants,  the  estate  passed  into  the 

^odi  of  a  gentleman  (sU  honour  to  his  memory),  who  killed 

^  game  and  rabbits,  and  discharged  the  keepers.  Baring  the 

two  or  three  eeasons  which  followed  (for  he  was  not  spared  to 

tihng)  the  elovers  and  grass  came  much  earlier,  the  cattle 

%iOfe  eonsiderably  better,  and  there  was  a  marked  impiove- 

Bot  ia  the  oouditiott  of  the  sheep  wintered  on  the  grass,  and 

ilieia  the  condition  and  weight  of  the  wool,  not  to  mention 

^iapiufement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  com,  which 

^  very  great    These  are  simple  focts,  and  require  little 

A    word    on    game    preserving-generally,    as 


between  landlord  and  tenant  I  suppose  no  reasonable 
man  would  wish  to  deny  to  his  landlord  any  amusement 
which  his  tastes  may  lead  him  to  follow  on  his  own 
estates;  for  I  think  it  very  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  tenant  that  his  landlord  should  employ  his  time  and 
his  money  there,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no 
respectable  tenant-farmer  in  England  who  would  not  do  his 
utmost  to  keep  a  fiur  quantity  of  game,  and  take  a  pride  in 
finding  for  his  Undlord  or  his  friends  all  tiie  sport  a  reasonable 
man  could  wish.  But  why  place  such  a  dass  of  men  undef  the 
surveillance  of  a  dictatorial  game-keeper,  or  his  ander>strappers 
the  rabbit-catchers  P  Surely  this  must  destroy  all  kindly  fe^g, 
not  to  mention  the  roinous  loss  to  the  tenant  by  game  damage. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  something  very  degrading  to  both 
parties  in  a  landlord  seeking  to  mi^e,  it  may  be,  a  needy  and 
hard-working  tenantry  bear  the  expense  of  his  amusements. 
But,  further,  the  excess  of  game  of  which  we  complain  is  not, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  kept  entirely  as  articles  of  sport.  I 
believe  I  speak  within  the  mark  when  I  say  that  on  the 
nuyority  of  game-preserving  estates  75  per  cent,  of  the  game  is 
killed  by  the  game-keeper  tt$id  his  friends,  and  in  many  in- 
stances a  running  account  is  kept  with  the  fishmonger  in  the 
nearest  market  town.  Again,  all  rabbits  should  be  regarded 
as  vermin,  and  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  destroy  them  as 
such ;  bat  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  too  frequently  held 
sacred  by  proprietors  as  a  source  of  profit  to  pay  keepers  and 
to  meet  sundry  other  expenses  connected  with  game-preserving. 
This  state  of  things  requires  alteration  before  there  is  much 
temptation  for  a  man  to  invest  his  capital  in  the  cnltnre  of 
land ;  and  I  will  own  myself  no  trne  prophet  if  the  cattle-plague 
and  other  reasons  which  have  lately  appeared  do  not  effect  a 
change  in  such  matters,attd  if  the  effect  should  be  that  some 
hmdlords  I  know  of  should  find  it  necessary  to  act  more  on  the 
"  give  and  take**  principle,  and  to  treat  their  tenants  as  m^ 
and  not  as  wtachines,  so  much  the  better.  No  doabt  there  are 
many  landfords  (I  know  some)  who  have  the  good  of  their 
tenants  at  heart,  and  are  willing,  if  necessary,  to  make  a 
sacrifice  for  them ;  but  this  dass  does  not  own  idl  the  land — 
more  is  the  pity. 

One  word  to  young  men  in  search  of  forms.  Whatever  may 
be  the  iuduoement ;  however  rosy  the  thing  may  look ;  as  you 
value  your  chance  of  advancement  in  life,  and  as  yon  valne 
your  peace  of  mind  and  comfort,  take  advice  from  one  who  has 
suffered,  and  don*t  take  a  farm  on  a  game-preserving  estate. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  TUf  AUT  Faambr. 
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THE    WABM    WBATHBE    AND    THE     MEAT    TRADE. 


A  weekly  yisit  to  the  cattle  market  and  dead-meat  market 
of  the  British  capital,  and  a  dailv  perambohition  amongst  her 
batcher's  stalls,  her  slaughter-houses,  hide  market,  tallow- 
chandlers,  and  bone-boilers,  at  this  season,  suggests  many 
things  in  the  way  of  progress  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  up 
with  the  steam-coach  of  the  present  day.  And  more  than 
this ;  for  such  a  risit  proves  that  the  meat  trade  has  fallen,  in 
many  respects,  a  long  way  behind  almost  all  other  branches 
of  commerce,  whilst,  by  rights,  it  ought  to  have  been  ahead 
in  the  march  of  improvement.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  the  fact 
^t  those  enga^  in  the  trade  are  nnconscioos  of  being  an 
inch  behind  their  day  and  generation.  This  is  doubtless  a 
national  pity. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  an  un&vourable  view  of  the 
subject,  whose  detuls  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  In  hot 
weather,  stinking  meat  speaks  for  itself,  whether  it  be  in  the 
railway-truck,  the  dead-meat  market,  the  butchers*  stall,  or 
in  the  private  family  larder.  To  obviate  smells  is  one  of  the 
grand  sanitary  questions  of  the  day ;  and  the  practical  prob- 
lem to  which  we  propose  turning  attention  for  the  present  is  a 
chemico-mechanical  one— the  conveyance  and  preservation  of 
meat  at  this  season. 

Sahnon  comes  up  to  the  capital  in  ice,  so  do  mackarel  and 
fresh  fish  of  almost  every  kind.  But  packing^  in  ice  neither 
suits-dead  meat  nor  live  cattle.  The  practice,  however,  of 
conveying  fresh  fish  in  ice  suggests  the  conveyance  of  both 
live  cattle  and  dead  meat  in  an  artificially-cooled  atmosphere ; 
and  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  effecting  this,  on  pro- 
mising terms,  boUi  in  a  pecuniary  and  professional  sense, 
more  especially  the  land  and  sea  conveyance  of  dead  meat. 
Again,  frosty  weather,  m  the  winter-time,  is  adverse  to  both 
dead  and  live  meat ;  so  that  the  reduction  of  our  pronosition 
to  practice  extends  to  the  deficiency  of  heat  experienced  during 
winter  as  well  as  to  an  excess  of  it  during  summer,  the  mean 
between  these  two  extremes  being  the  grand  desideratum  at 
issue,  or,  more  practically  speaking,  the  lowest  degree  of  tem- 
perature between  these  two  extremes  at  which  meat  does  not 
suffer  harm,  which  will  be  found  close  upon  the  freezing- 
point. 

The  first  practical  lesson,  therefore,  which  farmers,  railway 
and  steamb<Mit  companies,  batchers,  and  private  families  have  to 
learn,  is  Uiat  taught  by  the  thermometer,  vie.,  the  proner  degree 
of  temperature  at  which  cattle  and  dead  meat  should  be  kent — 
fat  cattle  before  they  are  slaughtered,  and  the  dead  meat  which 
they  yield  up  to  the  time  it  is  pUced  before  the  fire.  There 
are  thus  two  degrees  of  temperature  involved — the  one  for  live 
cattle,  and  the  other  for  dead  meat.  No  doubt  there  is  a  me- 
dium degree  in  which  neither  would  suffer  much  harm.  This 
may  be  granted ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  manifest  that  dead  meat 
requires  a  lower  temperature  than  live  meat ;  and  In  both  cases 
the  thermometer  requires  to  be  closely  studied  by  each  of  the 
above  parties  in  their  respective  depuiments — ^by  the  farmer 
in  determining  the  proper  temperature  at  which  his  fat  bul- 
locks and  sheep  shouul  oe  kept  immediately  prior  to,  and  when 
being  slaughtered,  and  for  cooling,  setting,  and  delivering  of 
the  carcases  to  railway  and  steamboat  companies,  when  he 
slaughters  his  fat  stodc  at  home ;  by  railway  and  steamboat 
companies  in  providing  the  best  temperature  for  the  convey- 
ance of  botJi  bve  stock  and  dead  meat ;  by  the  butcher,  ai  in 
the  case  of  the  farmer ;  and  by  consumers,  how  best  to  pre- 
serve their  meat  before  it  is  eaten.  There  is  involved  in  this 
work  an  extensive  field  for  action,  and  we  need  hardlv  add 
that  the  thermometer  must  be  a  more  frequent  and  welcome 
instructor  and  guide  than  it  now  is  under  the  present  system. 
A  proper  temperature,  however,  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
requires  to  be  artificially  provided  both  in  summer  and  winter, 
proper  ventilation  or  a  free  circulation  of  pure  air  being  equally 
indispensable.  It  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  a  confined 
atmosphere  is  highly  iigurious,  not  onlv  to  the  health  of  live 
cattle,  but  also  to  the  preservation  of  dead  meat  in  a  sound, 
wholesome  state ;  and  the  practical  rationale  arises  from  the 
impure  air  or  gaseous  matter  evolved  from  the  surfaces  of  both 
— Irom  the  lungs^nnd  skin  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  and  from  the 


surface  of  carcases,  not  only  during  the  time  they  are  coolinf  , 
but  also  up  to  the  time  they  are  disposed  of  by  the  cook  ud 
consumer.  There  is  nothing  which  butchers  and  coob  draid 
more  than  a  close,  confined  atmosphere,  especially  at  thu 
season. 

Cattle-houses,  sUughter-houses,  cooling  and  setting-booia, 
railway-vans,  butchers'-shops,  and  fiunily  larders  maj  be  krat 
cool  in  the  warm  weather  olf  summer  by  the  removsl  of  the 
heat  through  the  instrumentality  of  evaporation.  Cold,lTtio 
being  a  negative  (quality,  may  be  produced  by  the  removsl  (ma 
tlie  meat  of  combined  heat  or  odoric,  a  substance  somevto 
analoffous  in  its  phvsical  properties  to  liffht,  and  between  vUeii 
some  have  supposed  there  exists  probably  a  doae  identic  c{ 
relation.  Cold  is  also  produced  by  various  freezing  mi^tnra, 
by  refrigerating  machines,  4c.  it  may  also  be  produced  by 
the  condensation  of  the  atmosphere.  The  reader  is  no  dcntt 
fiKuiliar  with  -fisop's  Fable  of  "  blowing  hot  and  cold,"  whick 
is  a  practical  illustration  of  this.  Thus  when  your  finfen  ne 
C0I4  yon  open  your  mouth  wide  and  blow  hot  upon  then  u 
atmosphere  ranfied  as  much  as  possible  under  the  orcon* 
stances  of  the  case,  but  when  you  bum  your  fingers  von  con- 
dense  the  atmosphere  and  blow  cold,  through  a  small  orifice, 
by  contracting  toe  mouth  as  in  the  act  ol  whistling.  The 
truth  of  the  fable  is  best  undentood  by  the  simple  experintent 
itself  of  blowing  hot  and  cold.  All  these  cooline  practke* 
are  in  daily  operation,  as  the  sequel  vrill  briefly  show ;  bnt 
much  improvement  upon  them  is  necMsary  to  fit  them  fcr 
keeping  cattle-houses,  siaughter-houaes,railway-van8,  batehai'- 
shops  and  larders,  cool  in  the  hot  weather  of  July. 

In  tropical  dimates  the  practice  of  cooling  by  evapontioi 
by  covering  vessels  and  bottles  with  wet  clothes  or  pati  to 
keep  their  contents  cool  is  common,  the  evaporation  thus  pro- 
duced carrying  off  the  heat ;  and  those  who  nave  puriuedtlai 
practice  when  residing  in  vrarm  countries,  as  in  India,  leldoai 
nil  on  their  return  home  to  continue  it  in  seasons  of  oppo- 
sive  heat.  Indeed,  there  are  few  houses  in  which  it  i»  w< 
in  use  in  some  way  or  other  so  as  to  keep  butter  and  tk  lij» 
cool.  Again,  it  is  common  for  brewers*-dray  cartitobe 
covered  in  the  summer  time  with  wet  cloths  for  the  Bunefw- 
pose,  carnring  off  heat  by  evaporation.  The  roofcofhow 
Houses  01  Parliament  have  water  thrown  upon  them  to  keep 
them  and  the  interior  cooL  But  with  tiie  exception  of  l^  ^ 
example,  all  these  practices  are  carried  out  in  a  veiy  rode  and 
out-of-date  manner. 

Of  refrigerating  machines  and  processes  in  operation, «» 
as  that  in  use  by  the  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Company,  exampw 
are  in  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  But  it  is  only  daring  ex- 
ceptional extremes  of  heat  that  such  examples  woald  be  n- 
quired  on  land  in  the  process  of  cooling  and  setting  io»^ 
6n  board  steam-boats  it  may  be  otherwise.  Bat  condensed 
air  at  a  temperature  several  degrees  below  that  of  the  octsi 
can  be  easily  thrown  into  the  hold  of  steam-boats,  nmilsr  to 
the  plan  adopted  in  the  American  war  ships  or  moniton,  one 
of  which,  the  Miautomonoh,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  this  vm^- 
By  means  of  a  flat  feeding  worm  or  pipe  round  the  ontw*[°^ 
a  steam-boat  below  water-line,  the  atmosphere  by  being  fortri 
in  through  this  pipe  by  pumping  apparatus,  would  be  thrown 
into  the  hold  sufficiently  cool  to  preserve  meat  dunng  » 
short  distance,  as  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent, 
to  the  English  market.  „ . 

With  r^ard  to  the  practice  of  "  blowing  hot  and  ooM,  » 
is  that  now  in  use  amongst  butchen.  When  a  draught  c»a 
be  produced  in  a  narrow  passage— leading,  say,  from  tie 
slaughter-house  to  the  shop,  or  into  the  shop  through  any  d*» 
door  leading  into  a  court  yuii  or  garden — it  blows  cold.  dw. 
when  the  hot  breeze  or  wind  comes  in  at  the  front  4*?/"° 
window  upon  which  the  sun  perhaps  is  blazing,  then  ij  °"**[ 
hot.  So  that  at  one  time  it  blows  hot,  at  another  cold,  wa 
not  unfrequently  both  hot  and  cold  at  opposite  sides,  in 
other  examples  it  will  be  found  blowing  hot  m  the  morning  « 
up  to  raid-day,  and  cold  towards  4?  or  5  p.m.,  when  the  wa 
begins  to  get  low.  More  detaU  need  not  be  advanced  to  *no* 
how  rude  and  imperfect  the  practice  is  at  present  exempWiw 
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Xo  donbi  it  is  a  ttrikiiig  illnitntion  of  iBiop't  faUe ;  bat  in 
point  of  fiiet  it  is,  more  frequently  and  correctly  speaking,  the 
foftioe  nther  of  blowing  stink  oat  at  the  door  than  ooolinf^ 
&e  sMst,  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  in  the  slaoghter-hoase 
ud  shop  it  a  temperatore  somciently  low  to  prevent  decom- 
pootioiL  The  thermometer  will  be  foand  to  prove  the  sonnd- 
UM  of  this  ooDclosion ;  for,  as  Liebig  observes  in  his  Animal 
doBU^,  **  Heat  is  like  the  action  of  a  mechanical  force. 
Sy  halt  a  nomber  of  sabstances  have  been  deoompoeed, 
aad  is  these  cues  its  action  is  entirely  analogoas  to  that  of  a 
■jfrfanital  force.  Heat  acts  like  a  wedge  which  is  forced 
between  the  atoms."  Bntcher-meat  is  a  very  complex 
onaniiiii,  and  hence  very  liable  to  andergo  chemical  chuige, 
ukn  kept  cool ;  for  the  lower  its  temperatare  the  more  conso- 
Bdited  it  becomes.  It  is  heat  that  keeps  water  in  a  flaid  state : 
tsBore^  heat,  or  caloric,  and  it  becomes  solid  ice.  At  the 
Batuil  tefflperatare  of  the  living  body  meat  is  soft ;  hot  as  yoa 
eool  it  dovn  it  becomes  more  and  more  solid  as  the  temperatare 
Uk  Batchers  may  boast  of  their  well-ventilated  cool  shops : 
kiMlou  u  their  meat  is  soft,  all  trade  gossip  of  this  land 
sqbIj  "blowing  hot  and  cold'*  on  the  sobject,  for  the  soft 
^teOsits  own  temperatare,  whatever  bine  frocks  may  say 
totheeontrary. 
Off  fimers  and  batchers,  and  indeed  the  general  body  of 
cosaaefs,  are  a  long  wt^  behind  their  transatlantic  coasins 
Qii|R8ervationof  their  meat  by  means  of  a  low  tempera- 
tBn^itifidaUy  prodnoed.  Trne,  Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
inotioD,  and  no  donbt  necessity  compels  the  inhabitants  of 
titSoBthem  States  of  the  Union  to  adopt  fri^rific  means  for 
tfepoerration  of  many  perishable  things  which  are  not  even 
tM^htofin^he  northern  and  colder  regions  lying  towards 
1^  (^Bsdas.  But  that  is  no  argament  why  a  meat-consomini^ 
peopie  ihoald  not  follow  a  good  example  when  given  them, 
tt^  n  improve  npon  it  as  to  adapt  it  to  their  own  peculiar 


tomlinaoa  in  his  Cvdopedia  of  VtefiU  Arit  and  Manufae- 
ttra  «ys,  under  **  Tlie  preserviition  of  food,"  "  In  many 
pot!  of  the  United  States  every  housekeeper  has  a  small  ioe- 
■^  in  whidi  throogh  the  warm  season  all  kinds  of  perisha- 
tile  proriaons  are  kept.  Public  ice-houses  are  also  maintained 
^  the  batchers,  so  that  under  the  burning  dimate  of  South 
Ouoliaa  there  is  less  loss  in  the  way  of  butcher's  meat,  fish, 
pae,  &c^  than  in  the  comparatively  temperate  summer  of  our 
vvB  metropohs.  The  meat  is  sent  to  the  ice-house  near  the 
Bvket  tnrj  evening,  and  is  cooled  down  to  near  the  freeung 
poist  daring  the  night ;  when  exposed  in  Uie  stalls  next  day, 
It  retains  its  low  tempmture  for  a  long  time." 

Oar  batchers  and  uso  our  fiirmers,  who  send  dead  meat  to 
xrlet,  are  famihar  with  the  importaBce  of  getting  the  newl^- 
linghtmd  earoase  cooled  down  to  a  low  temperature,  or  in 
otbr  words,  to  <*  set  firm."  If  thus  cooled,  it  comes  up  from 
^  northern  counties  of  Scotland  in  better  condition  than 
Ktt  alaaghtered  in  the  capital ;  and  in  Newgate  Market  there 
H&  keen  scramble  every  morning  for  finely  set  meat  of  this 
Bod  by  oar  first^dass  liotchers.  But  strange  to  say,  instead 
of  adopting  any  artificial  means  to  produce  so  important  a  re- 
j^i  the  very  reverse  is  too  commomy  the  practice,  slaughter- 
floosei  being  mere  ^eds,  with  low  slated  or  tiled  roofs,  as  if 
pvposdy  to  absorb  the  greatest  possible  quanti^  of  caloric 
am  the  son's  nyt,  so  as  to  keep  the  meat  hanging  below  up 
^  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  it  rapidly  goes 
vroDg !  In  our  provinces  science  has  not  made  a  whit  iaitiier 
jr«re»  amongst  farmen  1 

Into  the  question  of  the  proper  degree  of  temperature  to 
vuieh  meat  should  be  cooled  down  for  market  and  use,  we  do 
^  propose  to  go  further  at  this  time,  it  being  enough  at  pre- 
^  to  show  that  it  can  be  easily  cooled  down  to  any  degree 
ot  temperature  required  by  means  of  refrigerators,  and  at  a 
''^ftcientlv  low  pnce  to  pay  any  farmer  or  butcher.  Most  in- 
^^uigmt  &nners  and  butchers  are  now  familiar  with  Yandall's 
H'*^  flat-tube  refrigerator,  for  cooling  brewer's  wort, 
PJ{<«ted  in  1826 ;  or  with  Wheeler's  archimedean  screw-pipe 
'^fifenitor;  or  with  Hodge's  patent  refrigerator,  in  which  tne 
^^  is  carried  off  bv  means  of  fans  and  a  blast  of  air.  Now, 
I*  heated  ur  is  a  fluid,  subject  to  similar  laws  as  heated  wort, 
«lthat  wiU  be  necessary  is,  to  pass  this  heated  air  through  flat- 
^*P^  pipes,  &c.,in  an  ice-house  below  or  adjoining  the  setting 
j^  by  means  of  a  bellows,  pump,  or  fisin,  and  to  cany  off  the 
^  of  the  sun  by  means  of  evaporation  fit)m  wet  clothes,  straw, 
^  That  a  cheap  ice-house  can  be  made  and  furuished  for  little 


more  than  the  price  of  a  latshero,  need  hardly  to  be  gone  into 
piece-meal ;  and  as  for  the  chan  or  straw,  and  the  filling  of 
the  ice-house  every  vrinter  with  ice,  such  may  be  set  down 
at  nothing  out  of  the  fiurmer^s  pocket :  so  that  putting  the  two 
ends  of  the  prcgect  together,  it  would  pay  itself  in  a  single 
warm  season  on  large  farms. 

As  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  can  be  removed  by  evapora- 
tion, it  is  only  when  the  temperatore  of  the  atmosphere  during 
night  does  not  fall  sufficiently  bw,  that  artificial  cold,  so  to 
speak,  would  be  required  from  the  ice-house  to  cool  and  set 
firm  newly-sUughtered  carcases.  The  consumption  of  ice 
therefore  by  some  of  our  best  refrigeraton  would  not  be  great 
in  the  lowest  and  warmest  localities.  It  would  of  course  be 
different  in  different  localities ;  but  into  minute  details  of  this 
kind  our  present  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  in  our  southern  provinces  it  would  not  be  large. 
In  the  north  it  might  not  be  required  at  all  in  oold  seasons ; 
but  no  farm  should  be  without  an  ice-house  and  refrigerator, 
BO  as  to  have  the  temperature  of  his  cooling  and  settingrooms 
completely  under  his  control.  As  yet  such  a  conclusion  may 
no  doubt  sound  strange  in  the  can  of  old-school  farmen ;  but 
the  day  is  not  for  distant  when  it  will  be  otherwise  in  every 
province  of  the  kingdom. 

Steamboats  and*  sailing  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  dead 
meat  would  require  la^  refrigerators ;  but,  if  carcases  are 
cooled  down  to  the  proper  temperature  when  put  into  a  ndl- 
way  van,  the  heat  m  tlie  sun  can  be  removed  by  evaporation ; 
so  that  were  the  carcase  van  covered  by  a  thick  woollen  cloth, 
a  small  sine  dstem  on  the  top  full  of  water — say  at  Aberdeen 
— ^would  keep  this  cloth  wet,  and  thus  bring  up  the  meat  to 
the  capital  at  the  proper  temperatare.  On  the  top  of  the 
railway  van  there  mixht  be  a  kyer  of  feathers,  or  matted 
wool,  or  other  non-conauctioff  body  under  the  wooUen  doth ; 
but  once  start  the  project^  and  railway  companies  will  find  no 
end  of  carcase-van  coven  for  summer  and  winter  wear,  out 
of  which  to  choose  the  best.  And  the  expense  of  the  whole 
affair  is  such  a  trifle,  that  railway  companies  have  no  vidid 
excuse  to  make  to  the  public  for  the  continuance  of  tlie  pre- 
sent seething  and  putrefying  practice.  And  carcase  vans,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  add,  an  not  the  only  railway  vehicles 
which  ought  not  to  be  kept  at  a  seething  temperature. 

The  requirements  of  the  butcher  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
former.  There  is  a  large  number  of  intelligent  butchera  in 
the  British  capital,  and  also  in  provincial  towns,  who  are  more 
than  anxious  to  advance  in  the  march  of  improvement;  and 
they  will  readily  gather  from  the  drift  of  our  observations  that 
their  long  wiuied-for  desideratum  is  beginning  to  be  seen 
looming  in  the  distance.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 
there  are  a  snrei^  number  of  blue  frocks  who  still  rather 
prefer  the  reduction  of  iEsop's  foble  to  practice,  than  what 
we  suggest  above !  As  for  private  families,  ice  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  daUy  necessaries  of  life  in  Old  England ;  and 
if  they  cannot  get  proper  ice-safes  (nicknamed  refrigeraton) 
of  home  manufoctore,  they  can  import  them  from  the  United 
States  of  any  size  and  pattern,  to  meet  the  circumstances  of 
the  family. 

We  have  purposely  said  nothing  about  lowering  the  seething 
temperature  of  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market,  of  salesmen's 
and  butcben'  Uyers,  &c.,  the  general  conclusion  being  that 
were  the  dead-meat  trade  carried  out  as  now  proposed  by 
those  eng^aged  in  it — i. «.,  intelligent  formen  and  butcben 
doing  business  directly  with  each  other  as  contemplated  in 
the  preceding  observations — the  live-stock  trade  in  butcher'a 
meat  would  soon  cease  to  be  experienced  a  public  nuisance  in 
all  our  large  towns.  Practical  detail  in  support  of  this  is 
wholly  unnecessary ;  for  the  live-stock  trade  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  dead-meat  trade  under  the  improvements  con- 
templated, either  in  the  quantity,  quality,  or  price  of  meat-* 
more  especiaUy  in  the  warm  weather  of  summer  and  frosty 
weather  of  winter.  Farmen  and  butcben  who  can  yet  hold 
up  "  check "  to  the  contrary,  only  prove  that  they  do  not 
comprehend  the  facts  of  the  case  in  question  So  fir  behind 
are  the  vast  migoriW  of  them  on  the  subject,  that  they  do  not 
even  know  what  soft  meat  in  hot  weather  means  as  a  question 
of  temperature !  It  is  useless  therefore  to  reason  with  such 
men,  experience  and  the  pocket  being  the  only  arguments  to 
which  they  will  listen,  and  for  which  they  invariably  pay  the 
piper  sweetly  in  the  form  of  losses  and  low  prices. 

Eifouamiu 
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man  fabmino  and  the  emplotkent  of  labottb. 


Among  tho  JEmnBn  of  tlie  ompirei  with  tlie  combined  ivitem 
of  tUlage  tnd  gnus,  the  gentleaien  o(  the  Lothians  stand  A  1» 


and  of  these  we  will  select  Mr.  Geom  Hope,  of  FentonBama, 
with  670  acres,  and  Mr.  Peter  Handyside,  of  Fenton  Deem, 
with  a  similar  holding,  as  fidr  examples.    Mr.  Handjside, 


about  fbrty-flye  Tears  ago,  improred  100  acres  of  light  moor 
land,  nrodiicing  bine  grass  nnflt  to  feed  sheep  or  cattle,  by 
j^o^inff  it  np  and  oorering  it  with  better  soil,  snbsoiling 
driiteen  inches,  a  ero|p  of  oats,  and  carting  the  day  orer  the 
light  lands,  becoming  in  a  few  years  eonal  to  the  best  land  of 
the  ferm,  prodndng  as  much  as  £40  per  acre  in  potatoes. 
The  system  of  Mr.  Haadynde's  ferminff — ^2-6ths  geninrally  in 
grass  (half  being  two  years  and  half  one  year  old),  l-6th 
tomips  and  potatoes,  for  winter-keep  of  sheep  and  eattie ;  and 
S-Sths  grain  crops.  Ou  this  ferm  a  large  quantity  of  oilcake 
is  used  on  the  pasture  and  in  the  yard,  the  sheep  getting  lib. 
daily,  and  cattle  6lbs.  to  Tibs.,  by  which  means  two  flocks  are 
turned  out  instead  of  one.  A  man  and  pair  of  horses  are  kept 
to  etery  forty-t?e  Scotch  acres.  They  emplor  a  steward,  four 
labourers,  besides  ploughmen,  twdre  women  in  winter  for  four 
months,  and  twenty-six  in  summer  cleaning  the  green  crops. 
The  women  get  Is.  per  d«y.  The  rents  could  not  be  paid  if 
tie  land  was  in  grass,  nor  would  any  employment  be  then 
given  exo^t  to  a  couple  of  herds ;  a  man  and  a  boy  are  re- 
quired in  addition,  to  look  after  the  cattle  in  summer.  The 
women  are  Irish  or  Highland,  and  do  their  work  well.  As  to 
the  manures,  fto.,  the  same  is  carried  forward  as  on  Mr.  Hope's 
ferm,  described  in  the  NortkBrUUk  A^rieutturitt  of  ^e  20th 
June,  which  we  recommend  to  every  nroprietor  and  fermer  to 
read.  From  it  we  extract  that  the  ferm  of  Fenton  Bams, 
Haddingtonshire,  consists  of  670  acres  under  a  lease  of  twenty- 
one  Twrs,  the  femilT  being  on  the  ferm  for  eighty  years.  One- 
third  oonsiits  of  fertile  loam,  one-third  of  heary  day  of  medium 
fiortility,  and  one-third  of  ydlow  moorish  sand  on  alluTialclay. 
All  ^e  ferm  has  been  drained  ftnd  the  ditehes  tilled,  thus 
adding  to  the  acreage  working  land.  In  1864  a  stationanr 
steam-eojnne  of  ten-horse  power  was  bought  at  a  cost  of  £660, 
with  3,000  yards  of  wire-rope,  which  has  done  well,  grubbing 
or  cultirating  seren  acres  per  day  and  harrowins  ten  acres 
across.  The  grubber  enters  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  eight, 
twdve,  and  fourteen  inches,  as  required.  In  mt  autumn  of 
1865  103  acres  of  wheat  were  sown  in  place  of  potatoes 
and  beans,  27  acres  of  the  bean  land  haring  beoi  gone 
orer  twice,  and  94  acres  of  stubbles  grubbed.  Since  steam 
power  was  applied  tiie  turnip  crop  has  been  got  in  early, 
and  has  been  superior.  The  crops  of  the  present 
vear  are-^K)tatoes.  82  acres ;  beans  and  Tetches,  88,  growing 
in  rows  aiiteenin^es  apart ;  turnips,  88  acres;  wheat,  12o 


acres ;  barley,  88  acres ;  oats,  64  acres ;  mixed  m-gnn  and 
dorers  for  cutting,  21  acres ;  pasture,  86  acres  of  young  gnn 
depastured.  Extent  of  second  year's  pasture,  60  sotm;  io 
permanent  pasture,  8  acres;  turnip  seed,  16  acres  of  pujile 
top.  Mr.  Hope  holds  another  ferm  (Diiieton)  of  220  snUe 
acres,  and  600  of  links  and  pasture,  bait  chiefly  growin£OBt^ 
links  or  sands.  The  sands  are  dayed  at  the  rate  of  200  carti 
per  acre,  and  in  this  way  100  acres  hate  been  made  fertile.  Oa 
Birleton  ferm  the  present  crops  are  81  acres  potatoes,  50  of 
tumios,  88  of  barley,9  of  wheat,  84  of  oats,  6  of  rye,  tbe  n- 
mainoer  in  pasture,  the  land  being  srased  fbr  three  yearB-tb 
land  being  ploughed  out  of  grass  for  the  potato  crop.  Xk 
market  produce  of  oom,  beef^  mutton,  and  wod  nsikn 
doubled  from  the  syttem  of  tillage  oompared  with  grass.  Se- 
her  of  ferm-eenrants  on  Fenton  Bams,  nineteen  by  the  jmt', 
at  Dirleton,  one  shepherd,  three  ploughmen,  and  tvo  oon* 
men.  On  both  are  numbers  of  day  Ubonrers,  and  thirty  to 
forty  women  and  boys,  the  annual  amount  paid  forwsgci « 
the  two  ferms  being  £1,660,  or  at  the  rate  of  £2  for  esch  aot 
cnltivmted.  Besides  the  steam-engine,  thirteen  pair  of  hones, 
are  kept.  Cattle  kept  on  Fenton  B«ms---one  shorthorn  boll,  i^ 
cows  lor  rearing  od^es,  twdTc  cows  bdon^^g  to  the  ism* 
servants,  eighty  cattle  fettened.  Sheep  (Leioester)—Nuber 
of  ewes,  110 ;  and  cheviots,  180  to  200.  100  tons  con  ud 
cake,  and  200  quarters  grain  are  consumed  by  thestod.  Hi- 
nures  used  this  season — ^Fif^-six  tons  Peruvian  guano  (£7^ 
worth},  seven  tons  nitrate  of  soda  (£120).  seventy  tons  av«- 
phosphate  (£480),  or  over  £1,300  worth;  besides  msnore  iron 
Edinburgh,  costing  2s.  Sd.  to  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  Id.  per  ton 
per  mile  nul.  Euty  orsixty  tons  lime  are  annually  brooghtto 
the  farm  and  mixed  with  weMs,  road-scrapings,  &e.  The  is- 
nual  outlay  for  feeding  substances  and  manures  exceeds  £4  per 
acre ;  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  £2  per  acre  has  been  ipcBt 
on  every  acre  under  cultivation.  Wnile  we  do  not  wish  soill 
ferms  turned  into  large,  because  small  fermers  are  the  bose 
and  sinew  of  this  oonntry,  we  want  our  mEiers  who  give  so 
employment  to  foUow  the  examples  of  Messrs.  HsmI^ 
Hope,  and  such  gentlemen,  who  pay  annually  in  wages  fi«a 
£1,700  to  £1,800,  instead  of,  as  here,  a  couple  of  herds,  vith 
lowerwages  than  the  giris  in  ScoUand  cleaning  the  tus^ 
We  are  much  indebtedto  lir.  Handyaide  for  the  infonsitioa 
he  has  sent  us  ih>m  the  artide  we  wrote  on,  an  **  Aldermss  of 
the  National  Association,**  calling  English  and  Scoidimen  com- 
ing to  reside  among  us  and  give  employment  **  bloated  far- 
mers.** These  aretiie  men  to  stop  our  population  from  «Bi- 
grating;  but  the  National  Anociation  deters  them  oomiBg 
here  to  ^end  their  capital  and  make  money.— i5%o /sir- 
pendent. 


THE    YORKSHIRB    AaRICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S    TRIAL    OF    MOWERS. 


The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  Judges  who 
awarded  the  prises  at  the  trial  of  the  graas-mowers : 

TO  THX  FBS8IDSMT  OF  THI  YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL 
80CIXTT. 

Sir,— I  am  requested  by  my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Caldwell 
and  Kay,  to  certi^  that  after  a  complete  and  satisfectory  trial 
of  the  mowing  machines  that  appeariBd  to  compete  for  the  pre- 
miums offered  by  the  Yorkshire  Society,  we  have  awarded  the 
prises  as  follows,  vis. :— First  prize,  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Bamlett,  of 
Thirdc,  for  mower,  price  £26 ;  second  pri£&  to  Mr.  Henry 
Kearsley,  of  Ripon,  tor  mower,  price  £2o.  We  highly  com- 
mend the  new  madune,  price  £18,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bnr- 
gesss  and  Key,  of  liondon ;  and  commend  the  machine  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Samuebon  and  Co.,  Banbuiy,  price  £18  ISs. 
We  beg  to  congratukte  the  Sodety  upon  the  success  of  this 
trial,  wnidi  was  admitted  by  all  the  exhibitors  to  be  the  most 
satisfoctory  and  complete  of  any  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
country.    The  excellent  arrangements  both  as  to  the  crops  to 


be  cut,  the  time  of  testing  the  machines,  and  'Uie  fiidlities  af- 
forded the  judges  in  doing  their  work,  are  points  to  which  we 
wish  to  jdjaw  attention.  The  great  improvement  ^\^ 
been  made  in  these  machines  caused  dose  competition,  and  the 
work  of  all  was  most  creditable,  rendering  our  decision  one  of 
considerable  difficulty.  In  coming  to  that  decision  vn  weit 
guided  by  doseness  and  evenness  of  cutting  (a  point  of  tbe 
first  importance),  strength  and  durability  of  machine,  excelle»w 
of  construction,  fmd  comparative  dratiht  as  determined  hy 
the  dynamometer  kindly  lent  by  tlie  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
dety.  We  have  prewired  tebles  showing  these  pointo,  which, 
together  with  a  detailed  rej^ort,  we  shall  be  happy  to  fo^J*™ 
after  the  condnsion  of  the  implement-trials  in  August,  if  the 
Sodety  wish  it.  Only  one  haymaker  was  exhibited— by  tw 
Rrading  Iron  Works  Compan:|r*  We  had  this  tried,  and  e^- 
sider  it  a  stawig,  useful  machine,  quite  deserving  of  the  So- 
ciety's prixe,  if  eligible.  I  beg  to  remain,  yours  truly, 
jMly  10.  JOHM  COLwaH. 
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THOBOUGH    OULTUBB. 


CDttme,  to  be  thorongli.  most  be  perftct.  That  which  ii 
oTlluBg  otherwise  ca&not  be /Aofot^l.  It  embraoee  Beaaonable 
oltin,  ai  wbUm  all  other  technical  terms  applied  to  the  col- 
tiiitioA  of  the  soiL  It  begins  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
ftoa  which  a  crop  is  designed  to  be  takoi.  In  a  former  com- 
■niestioa  I  adrocated  "fining  the  soil»**  and  largely  by 
■trhiaical  means.  I  here  addnee  some  reasons  why  we  resort 
tottomof  mechanical,  instead  of  awaiting  the  action  of 
MtBR  ia  a  fSdlow. 

Hn^-A  fidlow,  to  be  complete,  requires  the  nse  of  me- 
ckaiesl  means,  and  is  of  little  avail  without;  to  assist  the  sun, 
froitik  sad  weather  to  do  their  part  in  a  fallow,  we  must  expose 
ftenl  to  their  action ;  to  do  this  we  must  plough. 

&MMfi^Land  costing  the  proprietor  £So  to  £60  or 
■on  per  sere,  is  too  valuable  to  lie  still  to  recruit  lost  ener- 
pa,  wfaeo  an  ec^ual  reeovery  may  be  gained  by  a  judicious  use 
fltunres,  stirring  and  expoemg  the  soil  to  the  action  of  the 

teifberB  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  without  detriment 

WAmwin^crop. 

iMthat  IS  made  fine  by  whatever  means  admits  air  and 

la^  which  act  upon  the  seed,  causing  it  to  germinate ; 
liMietiiig  upon  the  aoil,  dissolving  the  plant  food  held  therein, 
vkiekii  taken  up  bv  the  rootlets  of  thegrowinff  plants. 

A  Mil  Bot  made  taas  fine  hohis  this  food  looced  in  its  own 
■hnoB,  and  will  not  impart  it  except  imperfiocUy :  moisture 
a^  lir  sre  not  so  readily  admitted ;  the  soil  being  compact  is 
Mi^dniasgeless  perfe^  and  in  every  way  less  fitted  to  sup- 
P«t  isgetable  lifis  in  its  more  advanced  state. 

A  fre^usnt  stirring  of  the  soil  not  only  acts  mechanically  to 
^tbeMuiie,bnt  has  the  effect  of  manuring,  wanning,  and 
M^eaiBg  it.  Every  stirring  loosens  the  soil,  prevents  a  crust 
Mbi  on  the  surboe,  admits  the  air ^  which  contains  moisture, 
anoBttj  eto.,  which  dissolves  the  mmerals  in  the  s(m1,  to  be 
a  tm  ^Ten  out  to  the  growing  plant  through  ita  roots.  A 
iiiif-ituTed  soil  is  not  so  long  soaked  by  rain»  but  allows  the 
«<rter  to  pass  quickly  along ;  the  dewa  an  easily  absorbed, 
^ttpmentinff  it  from  becoming  perfectly  dry.  Thorough 
oitere  would  then  demand  a  frequent  stirring  of  the  surfsoe 
(okeipiteoostantlv  permeable  to  the  effects  of  the  atmos* 
pkos  sad  the  vegetable  £ood  with  which  it  abounds. 


Thorough  culture  indudes  HotonabU  culture,  in  that  it  cuts 
down  and  roots  iw  weeds  when  they  are  quite  smalL  It  does 
not  wait  till  they  have  become  so  large  as  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  soil,  requiring  double  or  triple  the  time  and 
strength  to  subdue  them.  Lus  still  does  it  wait  to  have  the 
ripened  seed  scattered  by  the  four  winds  of  heaven  over  the 
fiice  of  the  earth,  to  take  root  to  be  again  disseminated  bv  the 
natural  laws  of  nropagation  and  increase.  Thorough  ctuturo 
tills  the  soil  and  plants  at  the  time  they  will  be  most  benefited 
\xS  it.  Here,  for  example^  we  introduce  yon  to  farmer  SUck*s 
cornfield ;  the  eom  is  six  inches  high,  and  the  weeds  among  it 
still  higher.  Now,  if  fiurmer  Slack  had  never  allowed  these 
weeds  to  have  nown,  bnt  had  hoed  them  up  when  they  first 
showed  themselves,  and  frequently  stirred  the  soil,  how  large 
would  his  com  have  been  now  P  If  he  goes  and  cuta  them 
down,  he  will  not  make  the  needed  amends,  for  vei^  likely  the 
com,  after  growing  partially  shaded,  will  have  dehcate  health, 
and  will  require  some  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  the  change ;  the  fact  is,  the  weeds  shouhl  have  never 
been  allowed  to  grow  by  larmer  Slack,  for  work  as  vigorousbr 
as  he  may  the  rest  of  the  season,  he  can  never  regain  or  catch 
np.  Consider,  too,  how  much  the  dioging  out  such  large  weeds 
ii^uree  the  com.  No  wonder  it  looxs  sickly  and  stands  still 
for  some  time;  the  roots  are  more  or  less  broken  and  dis- 
turbed ;  the  leaves  suddenly  exposed  to  a  faring  sun, "  wilt'* 
and  perhaps  wither.  If  the  com  recovers  at  all  frt>m  this 
shock,  to  go  on  to  seed,  it  will  be  considerably  later  in  the 
season,  and  both  the  quality  and  quantity  infisrior  to  what  it 
would  have  been  under  good  management. 

Does  not  this  instance  illustrate  a  general  principle  P  The 
rule  holds  good  of  eveiy  cultivated  crop.  They  should  be 
planted  in  their  proper  season,  and  cultivated  at  the  time  they 
most  need  it,  wnen  they  will  be  the  most  benefited  by  that 
cultnrt.  If  farmers  would  thrive  in  their  vocation  to  the 
greatest  degree,  they  should  learn  to  undertake  the  tiUage  of 
no  more  ground  than  can  be  thoroughly  tilled.  When  this 
time  comes  and  is  acted  up  to,  we  shall  hear  vastly  less  com- 
plaint of  fisihin  caused  by  the  seasons,  want  of  manure,  and 
the  various  other  causes  attributed  thereto.— Wm.  H.  Whitb, 
in  Comttry  Oemtleman* 


BILL    TO    ALLOW    FABMBBS    TO    KILL    HABES    AND    BABBITS. 


Ue  following  is  the  draft  of  a  Bill  to  Amend  the  Laws  as 
o  the  SiQiiw  of  Hares  and  Babbits  in  Scotland.  A  motion 
fcrletTe  to  introduce  the  Bill  will  be  made  in  the  House  of 
CooiDODs  by  Sir  William  Stirling^Maxwell,  M.K  for  Perth- 
aiis:— 

,, "  J^*""**  **  "  expedient  to  amend  the  Uws  in  refereuoe  to 
thehOmg  of  hares  and  rabbits  in  Scotland: 

''Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Muestv,  by 
nd  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
l^iipQr^  snd  Commons  in  this  present  Fkrliament  assembled, 
*d  by  the  authority  of  the  same : 

/2\'^^'^«bbl9SdA  after  the  passmg  of  this  Act  it  shall  be 
^*fiu  for  any  tenant  in  occiwation  w  lands  in  Scotland,  un- 
«f  ttijlease,  or  anecment  ofieaee,  where  it  is  not  otherwise 
2PJ**7  provided  by  himself  or  by  any  one  person  appointed 
(7  bin  m  wntinff,  to  kill  and  destroy  hares  upon  land  in  his 
IKapitifln^  in  like  manner  as  it  is  now  competent  for  tenants 
" ^Tf!^  ^  ^""^  ^  Scotland  to  kill  ntbbits  thereon, 
u  A.  J  ^  tenant  in  occupation  of  lands  in  Scotland  shall 
"dsbarred  ttim  killing  hares  and  rabbits  on  lands  in  their 
^^Nmb  otherwise  than  bv  an  express  stinulation  inserted 
!  .?V^  or  agreement  of  lease,  under  wnich  he  occupies 
*!««d  lsQd%  or  otherwise  by  written  agreement  duly  exe- 

Cam. 

"  ^  That  where  a  tenant  in  occupation  of  lands,  as  aforesaid, 


shall  have  appointed  a  person  to  kill  hares  upon  the  lands  in 
his  ooenpation,  he  shall  transmit  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for 
the  county  or  stewartry  wherein  such  lands  are  situated,  » 
written  nomination  of  the  party  so  authorised,  in  the  fomi  of 
schedule  A  to  this  Act  annexed,  which  nomination,  or  any 
nomination  to  be  made  of  any  other  paily  in  lieu  of  sudi  party 
first  so  appointed,  which  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  said  tenant,  shall  be  registered  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace  in  a  register  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  register  shall  at  all  times  be  open  for  the  inspection  of 
any  proprietor  of  land  in  the  county  or  stewartry,  or  any  officer 
engsffed  in  the  collection  of  the  public  revenue. 

**4.  That  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  a  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion of  lands)  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  kill  hares  or  rabbits  on 
any  lands  occupied  bv  bun,  to  pay  in  respect  thereof  any 
assessed  taxes  or  to  take  out  any  licence  to  kul  game,  in  terms 
of  the  Act  of  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  years  of  the 
reign  of  her  present  Migeety,  chapter  ninety. 

**6.  That  no  person  authorised  to  kill  hares  as  afbresaid, 
and  who  shall  be  employed  by  a  tenant  of  lands  to  kill  harea 
and  rabbits  thereon,  unless  otherwise  chargeable,  shall  be 
liable  to  anv  du^r  of  assessed  taxes  as  gamekeeper,  and  when 
so  employed  shall  not  be  deemed  or  taken  to  be  a  treraasser,  in 
terms  of  the  Act  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  his  late  Ma* 
jesty  King  William,  chi^r  sixty-eight.** 
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SALE    OF    THE    LATE    GENERAL    ANGERSTEIN'S    STUD. 
THE    ABAB    CBOSS. 


Bot  a  feeble  imitation  of  Sledmere  was  the  Weeting  Hall  sale. 
Not  only  from  the  damaged  reputation  of  the  stock  was  the 
company  small,  bat  the  class  of  animal  offered  was  oompara- 
tively  wretched.  One  good  thing  it  did  for  breeders,  ana  that 
was.  it  most  clearly  showed  how  by  determined  persevefance 
in  the  coltivation  of  one  fsToarite  type  of  stock  any  one  osing 
ancient  blood,  from  which  no  nngainly  element  can  float  ap, 
may  most  certainly  in  the  end,  as  R.  Booth,  as  Jonas  Webb,  as 
Sir  Tatton,  secore  (having  sufficient  means,  time,  choice,  and 
patience)  a  flock  or  herd  of  which  the  bystander  shall  pro- 
noance,  *'  Why,  really  as  like  as  a  handftu  of  beans.**  This 
shonld  be  the  aim  as  it  woald  be  the  reward  of  the  skilled 
breeder.  Sad,  however,  is  it  to  record  that  in  this  instance 
the  General's  taste  was  not  that  of  the  pnblic.  Hence  the 
marked  indifference  to  his  sort,  so  that  a  sale  only  ran  up 
hundreds,  which  mi^ht  have  culminated  in  a  comfortable  lump 
of  thousands  to  be  invested.  In  life  he  was  well  able  to  hold 
hu  own  as  to  his  pet  sort,  and  he  deserves  great  praise  for 
having  succeeded  in  his  object  to  the  full. 

Our  duty,  however,  is  to  draw  the  moral  for  ourselves  and 
other  breeiders  ;  otherwise  we  would  gladly  have  passed  on 
without  a  single  remark.  If  a  man  wishes  to  make  an  agricul- 
tural experiment  pav,  he  must  not  swim  up  stream :  so  as  for  as 
he  is  obliged  with  the  ruck,  then  strike  out  a  line  of  his  own. 

As  generally  unique  in  their  own  especial  character  were 
the  mares  of  Weeting  Hall,  but  then  their  prevailing  charac- 
teristics were  such  as  the  Enfflish  gentleman  and  trainer  do 
not  approve.  An  excellent  authority  has  told  us  that  it  takes 
fife  generations  to  breed  out  suffieientiv  the  bad  points  of  the 
Arab  cross.  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Tattersall's  episode  upon 
the  Arab  element  in  the  blood  of  Touchstone,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  conclude  that  one's  grandchild  only  can  expect  to  reap 
the  advantage  we  are  supposed  to  yield  our  native  stock  by  an 
infusion,  once  so  sighed  for  from  its  scarcity ;  but  since  the 
home  importation  of  fovourit«  steeds  from  the  Crimea,  per- 
haps only  too  extensively  tried.  However,  a  sorry  lot,  com- 
pared with  the  handsome,  clean-limbed,  powerful,  broad-chested 
mares  that  advanced  astounded  and  so  grandly  into  the  ring 
at  Sledmere,  were  the  sort  we  had  travelled  some  hundred  miles 
to  see  in  a  mood  of  excited  curiosity. 

With  plain  head,  i%ht,  long  cannon  bone,  and  loaded 
shoulder-point,  those  little  mares  redeemed  their  character 
only,  as  we  must  allow  they  did  very  foirly  redeem  it,  bv  their 
stvUsh  croup  and  good  action.  Herein,  emphatically  they 
followed  the  Arab  breed,  which,  strangely  enough,  with  the 
characteristics  of  a  loaded  shoulder  point  and  heavv  shoulder, 
has  yet  free  action,  such  as  an  unenlightened  Englishman 
would  not  predict  The  Welsh  ponies  have  most  certainly 
suffered  in  form  and  character  from  the  disturbing  influence 
of  Eastern  sires  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  turned 
amon^  them  on  the  mountain  side,  and  our  inspection  of  the 
Weeting  Hall  lot  prejudiced  us  more  than  ever  affainst  the 
attempt  to  spoil  two  good  sorts  by  an  ii^ndicious  suaden  com- 
bination. 

Let  us  leave  these  violent  alliances  to  the  human  race.  Our 
ikrm  stock  we  must  not  so  dare  to  trifle  with.  To  particularize, 
however :  Upon  our  arrival  an  hour  before  the  sale,  we  found 
the  mares  and  foals,  with  an  occasional  filly,  drawn  up  under 
the  shade  of  some  dms,  in  a  paddock.  Our  inspection  was 
painstaking,  our  notes  having  been  copied  exactly  as  made 
before  the  sale  came  off,  which  the  reader  can  compare,  if  it 
pleases  him,  with  the  prices  realised,  and  lay  a  corresponding 
value  upon  our  intrcKiuctory  remarks.  The  fools  we  shoula 
state  showed  far  more  promise  of  exoellenoe  than  the  mares 
ponessed.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  use  the  General 
latelv  made  of  fashionable  turf  blood.  Around  therinsr,  and 
bv  tne  rostrum  where  lir.  £.  Tattersall  presided,  under  an 
alternation  of  sultry  atmosphere  and  threatening  rain,  were 
assembled  a  motly  collection  of  country  gentiemen,  chiefly 
from  the  neighbourhood,  leading  formers,  and  an  occasional 
horsebreaker ;  a  few  dapper  trainers,  especially  when  the 
yearlings  appeared;,  and  a  number  of  heav^r-jowled  heroes, 
whose  talk  was  of  betting,  and  whoso  conversation  was  redolent 
of  spirits  and  slang. 


But  to  return :  No.  1  was  a  mare  possessed  of  a  long, 
slight  cannon-bone,  hoUow  back,  short  quarters,  and  a  ewe 
neck :  her  walk  was  long  and  easy,  and  she  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Cajter  for  16  guineas.  r*o.  2  was  a  very  handsome  Arab-like 
mare,  all  over  the  Arab  character ;  spoilt  however  b  a  certiin 
degree  b^  the  English  cross,  which  had  reduced  the  size  of  her 
gazeUe-bke  eyes  and  shortened  her  elastic  pastern  from  whtt 
the  native  breed  shows— Mr.  Hammond,  36  guineas.  No.  8, 
short  quartered,  but  with  excellent  fore-legs,  three  white  feet, 
and  a  Rifleman  head;  good  thighs,  a  long  back,  stylish  all 
over;  vcryracing-looking— Lord  Stamford,  1(50  guineas.  No. 
4,  good  stjlish  quarters,  hocks  all  to  pieces,  capped  and  cuby ; 
short  neck,  steep  shoulders,  excellent  fore-legs— T.  Dawion, 
100  guineas.  No.  6,  heavy  shoulder,  flat  siddl,  short  legged, 
eves  weeping;  bad  unshapelv  foal— Mr.  Adair,  30  niiness. 
No.  6,  hollow  back,  small  under  the  knee,  with  a  rough  well- 
made  foal— Mr.  Newton,  30  guineas.  No.  7,  strong  limbed; 
no  character  of  any  sort— Mr.  Blarsham,  20  guineas.  No.  8. 
rich  colour ;  good  quarter ;  long  cannon-bone ;  front  nneqoil 
to  her  quarters — Mr.  Adair,  30  guineas.  No.  9,  disfigured 
Quarters,  owing  to  an  acadent  while  young ;  a  rough  foal- 
Mr.  Kersey  Cooper,  20  guineas.  No.  10,  a  ragged  common 
sort  of  mare,  with  a  good  foal— Mr.  Hammond,  36  guinesi. 
No.  11,  an  excellent  foal;  mare  wants  decided  diaracter; 
a  short  back,  with  many  excellent  points — Mr.  Gteen,  41 
^ineas.  No.  12,  a  flue  foal,  the  mare  rather  Galloway  look- 
ing, but  a  rare  mover — Mr.  Kersey  Cooper,  40  guineas.  No. 
13,  a  short-quartered  short  back,  Bioman  nose,  good  eye,  a  rich 
colour,  generallv  stylish ;  a  bad  foal — Mr.  Cameron,  55  goinos. 
No.  14,  showed  aU  the  bad  points  of  the  Arab  cron:  tied 
under  the  knee,  heavy  shouldered,  light  cannon-bone— Mr. 
Hall,  36  guineas.  No.  15,  a  fine  roomy  mare  with  her  kind 
leg  wonderfollv  under  her,  a  good  head ;  excellent  foal :  the 
mare  rather  of  a  coaching  than  a  racing  stamp  in  general  ap- 
pearance— Mr.  D.  Mauresy,  155  guineas.  No.  16,  commoa 
looking— Mr.  Michel,  20  guineas.     No.  17  had  a  oertaia 


amount  of  style,  but  a  heavy  steep  shoulder  and  bad  < 
bone ;  a  good  foal— Mr.  Barker,  30  g^neas.    No.  18,  good 

Eters,  thick  shoulders — Mr.  Barker,  40  guineas.  No.  W, 
chested,  flat  sided,  with  four  white  feet ;  walks  capitally: 
poor— Mr.  Tinsley,  35  snineas.  No.  20,  a  commas, 
heavy-shouldered  ^oway— Mr.  Mauregy,  40  guineas.  No. 
21,  good  points,  tail  well  on,  low  and  lengthy  mare,  good  am ; 
poor  foal— Mr.  Hall,  40  guineas.  No.  22,  good  shaped,  hot 
shoulder  steep— Mr.  Butler,  22  guineas.  No.  28,  a  good 
mare,  only  small  under  knee — Mr.  Hammond,  36  goioeai. 
No.  24,  a  gx»dish  but  thick-shouldered  sort  of  roare-j-Mr. 
Adair,  25  guineas.  No.  25,  just  enough  Enriish  to  spoil  the 
Arab  type— Mr.  Mitchell,  10  guineas.  No.  26,  broken  kneed, 
with  a  Suffolk-horse  style  of  neck,  good  loins,  large  head— Mr. 
Mauregy,  21  guineas.  No.  27,  beautiful  eye,  good  line  from 
ears  to  tail;  excellent  fore-legs,  but  stands  with  her  knees 
rather  bent :  the  truest  shaped  mare  of  the  lot — Mr.  Mauregy, 
48  guineas.  No.  28,  long  pasterns,  well  turned  qnarten ; 
small  under  the  knee,  thicx  shoulders  and  neck ;  bad  mover- 
Lord  Orford,  55  £uineas.  No.  29,  low  and  lengthy,  Boman 
nose,  good  eye— Mr.  Bamford,  20  guineas.  No.  SO,  a  common 
mare— Mr .  O'Connor,  8(3  gs.  No.  81 ,  a  pretty  mare,  with  fine 
action,  but  curby  hocks — Capt.  Machel,  161  guineas.  No.  S3, 
a  gipsy's  mare — Mr.  Bawlinson,  15  guineas.  No.  S3,  plain 
head  and  light  bone  under  the  knee — Mr.  Oayford,  24giiiiteas. 
No.  34,  useful,  but  mean  looking — Mr.  Branford,  37  gninwi. 
No.  35,  pUin  head— Mr.  Bobinson,  29  guineas.  The  tw(h 
year-olds  sold  indifferently,  and  the  yearlings  no  better;  snd 
after  a  few  stallions  had  been  offered,  the  company  parted, 
the  prevailing  feeling  being  how  much  more  might  have  keen 
made  of  such  good  blood  if  the  public  demand  rather  than 
private  peculiar  taste  had  been  consulted^if  Arabs  had  bc^ 


to  entnusiast-expenmentalists  of  tbis  sort.  All  nonoor  w 
them !  as  we  only  wish  that  this  attempt^  at  least,  had  re- 
sulted better,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
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THE  MIDDLE-PAEK  YEAELINGS. 

Mr.  filenkiroa  having  determined  this  yetr  to  divide  the 
ale  of  his  yonng  stock,  the  remainder  of  those  bred  here,  as 
veil  at  some  at  Easby  Abb^  in  Yorkshire,  were  on  Satnrday, 
Ja.j  7,  disposed  of  l^  lir.  Edmund  Tattersall.  We  sabjoin  a 
list  of  buyers  and  prices : 

A  Usck  ftlly,  by  Dundee— Palmeria  (dam  of  Sweet  Briar,      Gs. 
Osr  Jim,  &&),  by  Fangh^Ballagh,  Ibaled  Hay  21 
(Mr.TenBroeck)      .?   50 

iehetaot  llUy,  by  Dundee— Cossack  Maid  rdam  of 
Hiid  of  the  Mirt,  Sntton,  Bohemia,  &c.)»  by  Hetman 
FUtoir,  Ibaled  Jane  14  (Mr.  G.  AngeU) 100 

A  Wj  Uhr,  by  Wild  Dayrdl— Theresa,  by  Touchstone, 
faakdlpril  9  (Mr.  H.  Goater) 160 

iefaeavt  colt,  by  Marsyas— Ada,  by  Knight  of  St. 
Geoige,  foaled  May  25  (Mr.  Hope  Johnstone)    ...        60 

k  hj  oolt,  by  St.  Albans— Vesnvienne  (dam  of  Crater, 
Uti,  Xumllo,  &c),  by  Gladiator,  foaled  April  27 

(Srf.  Johnstone)     820 

ibj  oolt,  by  Newminster— Diomedia  (sister  to  Wea- 
tejsge,  and  dam  of  Diomed,  Bonch,  Satyr,  ftc".),  by 

fotberbit,  foaled  March  23  (Mr.  Johnson) 170 

iimt  oolt,  br  Mandricardo— Merrv  Wing  (dam  of 
Onl,  Ann,  Merxythoiight,  &c.),  by  Biracatcher, 

isU  April  26  (Mr.  Y.Morgan)     155 

i^f%>  by  Orlando— Victrix,  by  Voltigear,  foaled 
ipnl20(Mr.Mackenue)        140 

iefaout  filly  (sister  to  Change),  by  Weatherbit^ 
Mai  Aldcnnt  (dam  of  Wetsaii,  Changeable,  Aldcrofl, 
k.), by  Batu^  foaled  April  2  (MrTG.  AngeU)      ...      300 

Adnant  filly,  by  Weatherbit — Kate  f  winner  of  the 
1,000  Guineas),  by  AncUand,  foaled  April  5  (Mr. 
O-AageD) 280 

A  bi7  %,  by  Weathrrbit— Miss  Erskine,  by  Lonp 
G&nm,  foaled  April  5  (Mr.  M.  Dawson) 250 

A  dioirat  filly,  by  Dandee-*-Rose  of  Cashmere  (dam  of 
WHaSose,  Acolyte,  Rose  (Mri,  &c.),  by  Bay  Mid- 
Aetoa,  foaled  May  3  (Count  Batthyany) 353 

A  chaaiit  filly,  br  Newminster — Mare  (dam  of  Naughty 
fi<7,  Toung  Eapid,  &c.)  .by  Hampton,  foaled  Apnl 
17  (Wmnchdsea)       400 

A  bij  edt,  by  Newminster— Entremet,  by  Sweatmeat, 
tailed  March  10  (lir.  T.  Eobinson) 820 

A  bay  oolt,  by  Marsyas— Pastrycook  (dam  of  Paste, 
Safrou,  &c.),  by  Sweetmeat,  foaled  April  20  (Admiral 
Rous) 170 

A  cba&at  colt,  by  Dundee— Moodkee  (dam  of  Green- 
vieh  Fair,  Himalaya,  &o.),  by  Venison,  foaled  May 
13  (Mr.  KecYes) 170 

AUaek  colt  (brother  to  Bel  Demonio),  by  Weatherbit 
—Attgosta  (dam  of  Attaman,  Harvest  Moon,  &c),  by 
Btnkatcher,  foaled  March  25  (Mr.  Pryor)      700 

AbajoQlt,by  Newminster — ^Aspasia,  by  PVrrhus  the 
1^,  foaled  March  20  (Mr.  W.Day)     460 

A  bay  colt,  by  Stockwell— Typee  (dam  of  Nnkuhera 
aad  Maieppa),  by  Touchstone,  foaled  May  21  (Count 
Batthysny) 1,000 

A  brown  cdt,  hj  Orlando — Gossamer  (dam  of  Prelude, 
Mogoe,  &c.),  by  Birdcatcher,  foaled  April  13  (Sir 
F.Johnstone)     700 

A  bay  colt,  by  Dundee— Exact  (dam  of  QJ).D.),  by 
Birdcatcher,  foaled  March  31  (Mr.  Y.  Morgan)     ...      520 

A  brown  colt,  by  Prime  Minister— Tested,  by  Touch- 
■tone,  foaled  March  18  (Mr.  Beeves)      400 

Total    7,126 

THE  CHUBCHILL  TEAHUNGS,  THE  PEOPEETT  OF 

ME.  E.BELL. 
Se^ttw,  brown  colt,  by  Buccaneer— Margery   Daw 

JMr.  J.  B.  Morris)     .. 700 

"ntyor,  bay  colt,  by  Caterer— €ygnet  (Mr.  W.  Morris)      280 


The  Piper,  bay  colt,  by  Trumpeter — ^Maggie  Lauder 
(Mr.  F.  Pryor) 

Vivier,  bay  colt,  by  Trumpeter— Ordeal  (Mr.  J.  Wool- 
cot)     

CburchiU,  brown  cblt,  by  Ambrose — Eveline  (Mr.  W. 
Morris)       

Gloire  de  Dijon,  chesnut  filly,  by  Trumpeter— Creeping 
Rose  (Capt.  W.  Cooper)   

Stockholm,  chesnut  colt,  by  Stockwell — Harebell  (Mr. 
TenBroeck)       

Chesnut  colt,  by  Newminster — ^The  Jealous  One  (Mr. 
T.V.Morgan) 


Gs 
420 

65 

150 

350 

710 

100 


KITCHEN    HIPPICS. 

'*  We  find  in  Galiffnani*§  Meuenger  of  the  Snd  Inst,  the 
following  anuounoement :  *  The  first  market  for  the  sale  of 
horseflesh  will  be  opened  on  Monday  next,  at  No.  8,  Boole- 
yard  d'ltalie.  The  prioe  will  be  about  two-thirds  cheaper 
than  beef.'  '^—SporHnff  Lift,  July  4. 

Gentiy  stir  and  blow  tlie  fire, 

Put  the  sirloin  down  to  roast ; 
Vegetarians  curb  ^our  ire, 

**  Hon^Uik  P*  is  the  reigning  toast ; 
Here,  at  last,  a  dish  I  find. 
Meet  for  men  of  stable  mind. 

On  the  dresser  see  it  lie, 

Oh  the  luscious  white  and  red 
Yva&t  meat  ne*er  met  m^  eye. 

On  the  sweetest  oats  it  fed ; 
Now  horse-radish  scraped  with  skill. 
Its  irve  mission  can  fulfiL 

*Cute  receipts  I  have  in  shoals 

For  each  part  from  tongue  to  croup ; 
Mother  of  a  dozen  foals 

Makes  good  stock  for  gravy  soup- 
Dearly  loves  a  Eiug  believer 
"  Corpses"  full  of  "  pencil  fever." 

Outlets  from  the  Cookson  stud 
Prophets'  brains  and  hearts  will  stir. 

Horse  Uughs  show  the  pure  **  blue  blood," 
Ditto  a  **  Horse-godmother  ;'* 

Horse-leech  you  may  swim  at  ease. 

And  smile  at  all  the  similes ! 

Cabbase  drags  the  soul  to  earth. 

Porkers  have  the  measles*  ban, 
As  of  old  in  Centaur  birth. 

Horse  "  assimilates*'  with  man ; 
Each  man  bears,  so  Huxley  said, 
A  hippocampus  in  his  head. 

Why  is  horseflesh  hdd  in  fee 
By  Eemus,  Ballywood,  and  Guider  P 

Give  them  bee^  and  leave  to  me 
Round  of  tough  and  **  rank  outsider," 

Bat  the  fillet  for  m^  spit 

Is  "  Tommy's  yearling  fiivourite. 

Colour  don't  affect  the  meat. 

Bay  or  chesnut,  grey  or  brown ; 
Stallion  steaks  are  quite  a  treat. 

When  "  he*s  thickened  and  let  down :" 
StiU  I  don't  despise  "  a  weed 
Of  a  filly"  fricasseed. 

Both  love  "Trojan  Horse,"*  I  know. 

And,  though  hardly  of  a  feather, 
William  Gladstone  and  Bob  Lowe 

Shall  hlppophagise  together ; 
With  good  Bass,  and  Bordeaux  wine. 


Epicurus !  how  we'll  dine ! 


H.H.D. 


*  See  Beform  Debatesi 
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DEATH    OP    MB.    BIOHABD    GABBETT,    OF    LB18T0N. 


Mr.  Bichard  GhMrrett  was  bom  at  Leiston  on  February 
lit,  1807.  His  &ther  and  grandfiither  before  him  con- 
ducted there  a  business  which  was  destined  afterwards  to 
assume  world-wide  operations.  like  most  men  who  are  to 
take  an  active  part  in  ufe,  he  bore  the  weight  of  responsibility 
▼ery  early.  At  a  time  when  most  young  men  are  beginning  to 
be  initiated  into  business,  he  was  already  conducting  and  en- 
larnng  that  of  the  Leiston  firm.  When  an  opening  presented 
itself,  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  an  ardour  of  enterprise 
which  could  not  be  surpassed.  At  comparatively  an  early  age 
his  labours,  which  had  Drought  him  wealth,  had  also  begun  to 
tell  upon  his  constitution,  and  he  left  the  more  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  his  immense  trade  about  ten  years  since  to  his 
sons.  In  addition  however,  he  invested  some  spare  capital  in 
connection  with  some  relatives  in  a  new  firm  in  London,  and  the 
amazing  success  of  the  Camden  Brewery  within  a  few  years 
of  its  formation  justified  the  expectations  which  his  sagacity 
had  formed  of  it 

As  a  public  character  his  career  was  ▼er:|r  remarkable. 
When  a  man  is  immersed  in  commercial  operations,  he  is  ge- 
nerally so  absorbed  by  them  as  to  be  comparatively  careless  of 
all  things  else.  In  Mr.  Qarrett,  on  the  contrary,  the  interest 
in  the  public  wel&re  ajppc«red  to  keep  pace  with  his  exertions 
for  the  advancement  of  ms  family. 

No  movement  in  the  coun^  could  be  started  for  the  general 
good  witiiout  his  throwing  hunself  heartily  into  it,  both  with 
money  and  labour;  no  calamity  could  hitmen  without  his 
being  the  originator  or  the  cordial  supporter  or  an  effort  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferer.  Many  a  family,  who  would  have  been 
well-niffh  mined  by  the  cattle  plague,  has  had  to  trace  to  his 
prompUy  setting  forth  a  plan  of  help,  commencement  of  suc- 
cour, and  effectual  escape  from  a  ruinous  loss.  Anything  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  classes  could  reckon  upon  his 
most  earnest  help.  It  was  amusing  sometimes,  when  a  worthy 
society  was  prosing  its  way  along  under  difficulties,  to  see  the 


difference  which  his  joining  the  committee,  or  even  appearing 
at  the  meeting,  made.  Amouff  the  public  movements  which 
first  enlisted  his  interest  was  the  Eoyal  Agrienttnral  Society 
of  England  in  its  earliest  days,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
exhibitors  at  its  annual  meeting ;  afterwards  he  was  elected, 
for  many  years  in  succession,  as  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Council,  and  no  one  took  a  more  active  part  in  its  useful 
operations. 

The  Smithfield  Club  also  found  him  a  most  earnest  sup- 
porter, and  he  was  amon^  the  first  who  promoted  and  sup- 
ported its  exhibition  of  agncultural  machinery. 

When  its  increasing  popularity  and  success  required  a  more 
commodious  building,  he  projected  with  others  the  A^cul- 
tural  Hall  in  Islin^n,  and  shared  the  general  exultation  at 
the  rise  of  a  building  which  is  not  more  commodious  for  the 
gathering  of  an  immense  assemblage  of  men  and  things  than 
remarkable  as  an  instance  on  a  new  and  large  scale  of  utilita- 
rian architecture. 

The  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution  engaged  his  sym- 
pathies for  the  benefit  of  farmers  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  and  not  very  remunerative  occupations,  might  be 
unsuccessful;  and  it  was  a  high  pleasure  to  him,  after  long 
canvass,  and  even  paying  the  subaeriptions  of  many  others,  to 
see  a  less  fortunate  neighbour  secure  of  a  small  provision  for 
his  declining  years.  The  number  of  subscribe  who  owe 
their  connection  with  the  Sodaty  to  his  untiring  infiuence  is 
very  large.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  Idiot 
Asylum,  at  Colchester,  which  received  princely  subscriptions 
from  his  own  purse,  and  also  from  the  list  of  its  contributors, 
largely  supplemented  by  his  exertions.  Among  other  public 
movements  which  owe  much  to  him  as  their  ori^pnator,  was 
the  formation  of  the  East  Suffolk  Bailway.  Convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  the  line,  he  was  soon  in  contract  with  capitalists, 
whose  uuewd  views,  perhaps,  after  all,  without  the  aid  of 
wealthy  and  liberal  men  like  Sir  Morton  Peto,  might  have 
miscarried ;  but  the  result  in  this  case  was,  that  a  line  was  soon 
formed,  not  only  to  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth,  but  a  branch  to 
Leech,  Aldborough,  and  Framlingham,  for  which  Mtj  Ganett 


WM  peonmarily  liable  to  a  great  extent  Xika  other  largi 
shareholders  he  Ipst  noQiinff  by  it,  through  the  ma- 
ampled  liberality  of  the  worthy  baronet  who  was  the  eon- 
tractor.  One  of  the  last  matters  which  engage^  his  atteo- 
tion  was  the  despatch  of  a  later  train  from  Snorediteh  to  list 
Suffolk,  so  as  to  give  to  business-men  an  hour  or  mon  b- 
yond  the  time  th^  had  by  the  train  leaving  at  4  25  m 
as  heretofore.  His  representation  will  take  effect  at  a  one 
when  their  promoter  is  no  longer  able  to  avail  himsdf  of  a 
change.  On  the  formation  of  the  vohinteer  force  bs  vm 
among  the  first  to  promote  tiie  movement ;  he  looked  oaAe 
si^  and  ouiet  condition  of  England  as  the  foundatioiL  lot 
only  of  his  able  success,  but  of  all  the  prosperity  wkiesk 
distinguished  this  country,  and  therefore  he  felt  it  to  be  fte 
duty  of  every  man  who  Valued  this  state  of  things  Iqvtlh  iii 
vigorously  to  uphold  it.  The  country  will  not  eaauy  foiget 
the  first  great  volunteer  /Sie,  in  Carlton  Park,  in  September, 
1861,  when  the  nobility  and  leading  men  of  uie  county,  bm 
the  Lord-lieutenant  downwards,  met  a  thousand  vdonteen  at 
the  first  counW  review,  and  dined  together  afterwards  in  a  hige 
marquee  whicn  he  had  erected  in  this  park.  The  ereat  vat 
characteristic ;  it  was  in  the  infancy  of  the  movement,  vbea 
many  had  not  made  up  their  minds  about  it,  and  when  alarge 
and  influential  demonstration  could  help  to  establish  and  con- 
solidate it  in  the  neighbourhood :  it  is  needless  to  say  it  wai 
magnificenUy  carried  out  Mr.  Garrett,  of  all  others,  sppesral 
to  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  eiyqy  the  society  of  hii 
friends  and  witness  the  success  of  arrangements  whiek  vera 
mainly  projected  weeks  before.  With  him  a  month  bdbrr 
was  a  bu^  time  on  every  great  oocasioii,  so  that  on  the  dij 
itself  he  had  little  more  than  current  affaire  to  attend  to. 

The  crowning  effort  of  his  life  was,  perhaps,  his  aasocUtioo 
with  the  committee  of  the  Framlinghkm  Middle-class  CoQKt  to 
his  liberality  was  owing  the  gift  of  £500  and  a  porter's  lodp; 
while  the  nave  of  a  chiipel  was  erected  by  his  mumficenee,  aid 
sevond  thousands  of  pounds  were  oontribnted  by  friendiai' 
gentlemen  whom  he  liad  induced  to  befriend  the  risinga^ 
ration.  Those  who  laboured  with  him  can  bear  witsesi  to^ 
increasing  toil  which  ushered  in  the  movement  and  preeeiei 
every  committee  meeting.  If  at  any  committee  his  opbka 
always  carried  weight,  it  was  not  merely  because  of  the  aohditj 
of  his  judgment,  but  because  the  previous  days  had  been  apeat 
in  correspondence,  joumeys,  and  investigations,  which  i^nd 
the  way  for  an  effective  demion.  He  had  many  years  the  great 
honour  of  enjoying  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Lord-IienteaaDt 
of  the  coun^.  fiis  Lordship,  in  his  effort  to  forward  ereij 
good  movement,  has  lived  to  save  Suffolk  from  bemg  pro* 
verbially  behind  in  the  race,  which  now  assumes  a  fsrenoit 
rank  amount  the  counties  whose  resources  are  for  the  most  part 
agricultural.  For  this  purpose  Lord  Stradbroke  deigned  to  iimte 
throughout  and  to  accept,  unasked,  the  oounsd  of  one  who,in  hii 
business  capacity ,  was  weU  versed  in  the  condition  of  the  ooontj ; 
and  thus  within  the  last  fewyears  honoun  began  to  come  thicUj 
upon  Kichard  Gimrett.  His  main  reward  consisted  in  seeing  the 
increased  prosperity  of  Suffolk  wad  the  advancement  of  othen ; 
but  when  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Stradbroke,  sa  her 
Migesty's  representative,  the  position  of  a  magistrate,  and 
afterwards  his  commission  of  deputy-lieutenant,  ne  could  not 
foil  to  set  a  tugh  value  on  such  honours ;  in  this  capacity  he  vas 
presented  at  Court,  and  never  was  the  privilege  given  to  one 
who  had  done  more  to  promote  loyalty  in  his  native  county. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  had  brought  him  into  immediate  conta^ 
with  the  highest  personages  in  the  Court  circle.  In  England, 
as  well  as  abroad,  if  he  found  himself  in  the  foremost  rsnkit 
was  not  from  preference,  but  because  the  active  man  geis  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  He  always  considBred  himself  as  buongg 
to  the  middle-class,  and  was  proud  of  calHng  himadf  a  working 
**  bee.*'  For  nothing  was  Mr.  Garrett  more  tiiankftd  than  the 
possession  of  a  wife  who  was  invaluable  to  him  for  nearly  fo^ 
years.  With  a  sound  judgment  and  tme  aflbction  for  him,  toe 
advice  of  such  a  oonnsellor— aspedaUy  in  the  case  of  rather  an 
impetnous  man-«»'Wa8  beyond  all  price.    It  is  not  necessaiy  o^ 
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fiad  Udi  to  iatrnde  into  the  domain  where  the  depth  of  in- 
tasity  of  bereaTement  and  use  are  proportionate  to  the  itrength 
of  the  tia  ▼hicb  had  united  a  most  tar^hearted  &ther  to  a 
linm  and  attached  family.  At  erery  leuore  interval  hia  neat 
^eiigbt  was  to  nde  on  his  &voarite  pony  *'  Gaffer^  ronna  the 
pbuant  scenes  of  Carlton,  and  the  much-prized  erening  spent 
!i  the  bosom  of  his  fiunily,  gpnerally  a  time  of  rest,  with 
NBC  and  quiet  chat  and  soeial  enjoyment,  while  he  in  hia 
pstrisiehial  arm-chair  waa  the  happiest  of  nXL 

His  fbocral  took  place  at  Caroon  church,  on  Saturday 
aftmooa.  It  is  a  peaceful  spot,  a  ouiet  little  church,  one 
sf  tbe  smallest  in  the  county,  in  view  of  the  Hall,  and  in  the 
aiist  of  his  most  cherished  enjoyments.  Here  his  most 
pacefol  dsys  were  spent,  after  the  more  trying  times  of  life 
vmorer. 

He  never  was  absent  on  Sunday  from  the  little  church  when 

Lbm  allowed  him  even  to  rise  from  his  bed.    He  with  his 

fcoilj,  with  a  few  simple  villagers,  formed  about  the  whole 

priih.  To  sum  up,  in  soeial  lim  he  was  most  large-hearted 

adifDrtioQate ;  in  business,  enterprising  and  energetic ;  as  a 

fsUie  nan,  most  unwearied  in  furthering  the  welmre  of  the 

eoss^,  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  of  every  one  whom 

b  darts  might  relieve  in  misfortune  or  advance  in  prosperity. 

Ob  Tuesday  nieht,  June  26tb.  at  twenty-five  minuter  nast 

tlM,  he  expireo  in  Uie  simple  niith  of  a  Uhristian.    He  nad 

M|i  activated  a  most  reverent  spirit,  though  greatly  en- 

pasritill  reeently  with  business  affairs.    He  dung  to  the 

IBiiM  paths,  with  a  deep  aversion  to  new  schemes  and 

ftimpkies:   his  religion  was  something  to  rest  on   and 

msMoi  to  triAe  with;   and   his  loss  will    be  felt 

lacnHtogly. 


DEATH  OF  THOMAS  BAYMOND  BABKER,  ESQ,— 

^  n^«cted  and  excellent  gentleman  died  on  the  2Srd  June, 
a  his  rcsidenoe  at  Hambled^  near  Henley-on-Thames,  at  the 
voenble  age  of  88.  He  was  a  youneer  son  of  John  Raymond 
Birhr,Esq.,  of  Pairford  Parle,  Qloucestershire,  where  the 
hoilj  has  been  seated  for  many  generations,  and  where  it  is 
aw  represented  by  a  nephew  of  the  deceased.  Mr.  Raymond 
ivbr  was  originally  a  Commoner  of  Oiiel,  and  was  thence 
clKted  a  FbOow  of  Merton  College,  in  this  University,  and  he 
m  one  of  about  seven  surviving  gentlemen  in  Eng^d  who 
gnifaated  in  the  last  oeotniy.  In  addition  to  his  academical 
>»ority.  Mr.  Barker  presented,  till  within  the  kst  two  years, 
IS  slatost  uniaue  ^rpe  of  the  admirable  style  and  bearing  of 
tbe  old  Enriisn  counlsry  gentleman.  At  the  same  time  he  sus- 
tUKd  that  Dearin^  witnout  a  scintilla  oS  affectation,  and  simply 
a  cognate  with  his  early  habits  and  associations.  He  was  an 
Vwe,  and  an  nwaftHjA  man,  devoting  his  time  and  fortune, 
"TOttBy  years  past,  to  the  advoeaey  and  aid  of  ndijpous 
"Qdies  and  benevolent  objects,  as  well  as  to  public  busmess. 
Lmog  near  the  border  of  the  two  counties,  he  was  a  distin- 
p>hed  magistrate  of  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire.  And 
to  Tslnable  services  to  the  Royal  A^cultural  Society,  and  as 
Chiiraum  of  the  Thames  Commissioners,  will  long  be  re- 
^bered.  The  latter  body  is  now  virtually  defunct,  so  that 
«•  Baymond  Barker  wiU  probably  have  b(^n  the  last  of  its 
»uimea.  His  wife  (who  was  a  Miss  Cocks,  a  member  of  the 
fonen  fiunily)  predeceased  him  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  no 
^^-Otford  Journal. 

DEATH  OF  MR.  CHARLES  STOKES,  OF  KINGSTON. 
--We  denly  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  this  gentleman, 
vhidi  took  pUce  on  the  16th  June.  For  something  like  half  a 
fntarj,  Mr.  Stokes  was  amonff  the  foremost  men  of  his  time 
B  JBpnmng  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  stock.  As  an 
^jueat  fSuner,  the  ooun^r  at  larm  owes  to  his  efforts  a  deep 
Jwofnatitade.  His  efforts  and  his  exaranle  in  themselves 
JM  wonders;  and  as  a  leading  member  of  tne  Royal  Agricul- 
™  Sodsty,  of  the  Smithfield  Oub,  the  Farmers*  Club,  and 
w  mums  londred  associations,  the  value  of  Mr.  Stokes's  lour 
^][|^  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  His  advice  and 
Jl^  iatarnosition  were  eagerly  sought  in  his  own  neigh- 
JJ^fMod,  and  his  loss  will  be  generally  fait  over  a  wide  ds- 
^  Though  tigfa^  years  of  age,  Mr.  Stokea  was  hale  and 
r^j  «ad  regnlar  in  the  discharge  of  all  those  duties  which 
|*J^  taken  upon  himself;  until  within  a  week  or  two  of  his 
■ath.  Among  others  of  his  public  senrioes,  we  may  mention 


that  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Shasdlow 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  as  such  a  true  and  oonsistent  friend 
to  the  poor,  as  well  as  being  a  just  guardian  of  the  ratepayers* 
interests.  The  Guardians,  at  their  meeting  on  Monday  lai^ 
passed  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  the  shape  of  a  resotn- 
tion  to  be  entered  on  their  minutes. — Deriv  Jftfrvary.— (It 
is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  Mr.  Stokes  had  Mclined 
acting  as  a  judee  at  the  agricultural  shows,  an  appointment 
which  he  had  filled  perhaps  more  frequently  tiian  any  other 
man.] 


There  is  so  direct  a  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  life  of 
a  good  man,  his  caraer  may  be  studied  with  to  much 
advantage  by  his  socceasora,  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to 
noto  with  some  emphasis  the  losses  which  affriooltorQ  liaa 
so  recently  sustained.  Within  only  a  few  days  or  even 
honrs  of  each  other,  Charles  Stokes,  Raymond  Barker, 
and  Richard  Garrett  have  been  taken  from  amongst  ns. 
The  two  former  of  these  had  fer  exceeded  the  three-score- 
and-ten  of  the  allotted  span ;  but  Mr.  Garrett,  at  under 
sixty  years  of  age,  waa  vtill  comparatively  young,  although 
his  will  no  doubt  be  the  most  memorable  story  of  the 
three.  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Stokes  were  both  bom,  as 
it  were,  to  the  stations  they  oame  to  fill  so  well — ^the  one 
as  a  country-gentleman,  and  the  other  aa  a  tenant- 
fermer;  but  Mr.  Garrett  had  to'  fight  hia  own 
way  iu  the  world,  and  to  make  the  pace  and  rank 
he  held  so  honourably.  And  if,  as  has  been 
recorded  of  one  of  one  sweetest  poets,  there  waa 
nothing  he  touched  but  he  adorned,  so  may  it  be  |aid  of 
Richard  Garrett — there  waa  nothing  he  embarked  upon, 
but  in  which  he  succeeded.  Whether  it  were  in  developing 
his  own  business,  or  in  founding  some  pubUo  institution, 
Mr.  Garrett  brought  tibe  same  force  of  character  into 
play,  aa  in  the  end  he  waa  tolerably  sure  to  have  his  own 
way.  There  waa  naturally  a  greatness  of  mind  that  would 
have  its  influence  on  others,  aasociated  with  an  mstinc- 
tive  activity  that  must  be  doing  something.  So  that 
when,  weary  of  the  excitement  of  hard  work  and  longing 
for  rest  and  retirement,  we  see  Richard  Garrett  giving 
over  the  trade  he  had  made,  and  the  town  hehad  bmlt,  to 
the  care  of  hia  children,  it  is  only  to  follow  him  into 
fresh  apecuktions.  There  ia  a  County  College  to  be  esta- 
blished, to  which  scheme  the  name  of  Richard  Garrptt 
appears  aa  the  most  energetic  of  secretariea  and  most 
munificent  of  subscnber*.  In  his  own  peculiar  and  im- 
pulsive  manner,  he  sets  an  example  that  must  have  ito 
weight;  and  we  fiancy  we  can  hear  him  now  urging  upon 
"My  Lord"  or  "  Sir  Edward"  in  his  familiarTkindly 
but  ever  respectful  tone,  the  good  policy  of  their  only  mak- 
ing a  beginning  when  they  were  sure  to  go  on.  It  waa 
the  same  with  the  Benevolent  Institution,  for  which  year 
after  year  he  regularly  brought  up  one  of  the  largest  listo 
of  donations  and  subscriptions,  obtained  of  eourse  by 
hia  own  personal  exertions.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  sit- 
ting next  to  him  at  the  recent  dinner  of  that  society  aa 
held  only  a  few  weeks  since,  when  he  was  as  sannune,  aa 
cheerful,  and  ready  as  ever  to  set  his  friend  Mr.  rede,  the 
architect,  upon  some  further  good  work.  He  waa,  moreover, 
as  true  afriend  in  private  as  he  waa  a  liberal  patron  in  public. 
Ostentation,  indeed,  had  but  little  to  do  with  the  actiona 
of  Richard  Garrett;  and  many  a  atruggling  man,  whose 
need  haa  been  known  no  ftirther,  haa  had  to  thank  him 
for  the  ready  hand  which  stoyed  him  in  his  downfeU.  In 
a  word,  Mr.  Garrett  not  only  made  a  fortune  for  hia 
family,  but  a  name  lor  himself,  and  for  both  have  hia 
children  much  to  thank  l^m.  His  honour  should  be  their 
own,  as,  beloved  in  the  first  instance  by  the  people  in  hia 
employment,  he  gradually  obtained  the  respect  of  the 
whole  county,  and  more  particularly  of  the  gentry.  It  ia 
said  that  our  Engliah  squires  fare  very  sensitive  to  the  ad- 
rancea  of  sucoeasfol  men  in  tme ;  hut  it  speaks  much  for 
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Mr.  Garrett's  discretion,  as  well  as  bis  abilities, 
tbat  no  such  feeliDg  was  erer  evinced  towards 
bimself.  When  bis  lirm  friend.  Lord  Stradbroke, 
proposed  to  pnt  him  on  the  Commission  of  the  Peace, 
the  other  with  much  modesty  and  eqnally  good  taste  rather 
demurred  as  to  the  reception  he  might  meet  with  from 
the  magistrates.  But  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  ready 
to  answer  for  them  one  and  all,  and  we  believe  tbat  by 
no  cbiM  will  the  deceased  gentleman  be  more  regrettdl 
than  by  ihose  to  whom  be  had  raised  himself,  no  less  by 
bis  virtnes  and  kindliness  as  a  neighbour,  than  by  bis 
energy  and  integrity  as  a  man  of  business.  Personally, 
we  l^ve  seen  much  of  Mr.  Garrett,  or  we  should  not  have 
said  so  much  as  we  have  done.  But  whether  we  met  on 
the  show-ground,  in  the  council-chamber,  or  amongst  the 
pleasant  paths  of  Carlton,  it  was  everywhere  alike  easy  to 
see  bow  fairly  and  how  conscientiously  Richard  Garrett  had 
earned  tbat  distinction  he  attained  to.  As  we  have  said 
already,  there  is  a  fine  moral  in  his  story  as  that  of 
a  man  who  lived  for  something  more  than  merely  making 
money,  and  whose  own  happiness  centred  in  the  happiness 
of  others. 

For  a  still  longer  period,  Mr.  Charles  Stokes  was,  more 
or  less,  a  marked  man  in  the  annals  of  agriculture ;  and 
few  have  more  fr^uently  acted  as  judge  at  the  Royal 
and  local  shows ;  whilst  in  his  own  more  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood he  was  continually  called  in  as  valuer  or  referee. 
This  ill  sp^s  to  his  honest,  upright  character,  pointed  as 
this  was  by  a  very  strong  religious  feeling,  and,  as  a  speei- 
men  of  the  old  school  of  English  yeoman,  respected  alike 
by  bis  equals  and  bis  superiors,  Mr.  Stokes  occupied  a  de- 
servedly high  position.  To  the  Smithfield  and  Farmers' 
Clubs  he  was  very  true,  rarely  missing  the  Christmas  week, 
as  only  in  December  last  he  was  still  in  his  place  at  the 
dinner,  where  be  gave  the  toast  of  "The  Vice-Presidents." 
Mr.  ^ymond  Barker  was  more  identified  with  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  in  whose  fortunes  from  the  first 
be  had  taken  a  very  active  interest,  having  had  for  a  long 
period  the  Finances  mainly  under  his  care  as  Chairman  of 
that  Committee.    Latterly,  however,  increasing  age  had 


compelled  him  to  retire  from  pnblie  life,  but  it  will  lie 
gathered  from  a  brief  memoir  given  in  anotho'  page,  tbst, 
as  with  Mr.  Garrett  and  Mr.  Stoko,  Mr.  Barker 
was  ever  mindful  of  those  who  bad  the  clkims  of  neigh- 
bours to  advance,  as  that  whatever  be  might  engage  hinudf 
upon  abroad,  he  never  n^lected  his  own  more  immediite 
duties  about  home.  The  moral  is  here  again  before  os. 
The  death  has  also  occnrred  during  the  past  week  of  Sir 
Henry  Mnggeridge,  who  a  few  years  since  held  a  kiding 
position  on  Mark  Lane.  Sir  Henir's  fortunes  were  not 
so  equal ;  but  since  his  failure  be  had  again  been  estsbM- 
ing  a  good  business,  being  naturally  a  shrewd  able  nan. 
He  bad,  however,  long  to  contend  with  infirmities,  whiek 
warred  against  his  success  either  as  a  merchant  or  a  citi«D ; 
and  the  moral  of  his  life,  if  only  the  more  impreniTe,  is 
the  less  satisfactory. 

THE  LATE  MR.  RICHARD  GARRETI. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Eopl  A^ 
coltaral  Benevolent  Institution,  on  Tuesday,  Joly  3rd,  Lori 
Spencer  presiding,  the  following  resolution  was  paued : 

"The  Council  having  met  for  the  first  time  after  the  deilk 
of  their  valued  colleague,  Mr.  Richard  Owrrett,  of  Cultai 
Hall,  Saxmundham,  cherishing  as  they  do  a  sincere  re^  far 
bis  memory,  desire  to  record  their  grateful  aense  of  his  import- 
ant services  to  the  Institution  in  lib^al  contribvtioDi  to  ib 
funds  continued  from  its  foundation — ^in  actively.  promotiBg 
the  success  and  extending  the  inflnenoe  of  its  anniTenanei,  tt 
which  he  served  the  office  of  steward  on  six  several  ocetius^ 
and  in  personal  bibours  rendered  as  honorary  local  seoetuy  ts 
the  Institution,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  singobir  effioos 
and  an  unwearied  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Socie^.* 

Resolved,  unanimously,  "  That  a  copy  -of  the  foregoii| 
minute  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretarv  to  bis  widow,  and  tkt 
it  be  expresiied  to  Mrs.  Garrett  and,  through  her,  to  the  men* 
bers  of  the  family,  the  siucere  condolence  of  this  me^iagfir 
their  recent  heavy  affliction." 

At  the  same  meeting,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  Se^ 
seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Shackdl,  Mr.  Abraham  Garrett  wsicM 
a  member  of  the  Council  in  the  pboe  of  Mr.  W.  Torr. 


FOREIGIJ    AGRICULTURAL    GOSSIP. 


We  return  to  the  Mende  district  state  agricultural  show 
(Prance) — a  topic  part  heard  of  a  fortnight  since.  There  was 
not  a  very  great  muster  on  the  occasion  of  implement  exhibitors: 
23  entries  connected  with  the  district  and  seven  on  the  part  of 
strangers  made  up  the  list.  Some  absences  further  reduced 
the  modest  total,  and  the  plant  exhibited  occupied  little  space. 
Without  the  tools  (unfortunatdv  a  little  used  and  old)  of  M. 
Grousset,  director  of  the  farm-school  of  the  Loz^re,  without  the 
implements  of  the  house  of  Pinet,  and  without  the  collection 
of  a  local  agricultural  society,  this  department  of  the  Mende 
exhibition  would  have  been  almost  a  desert.  However  this 
might  be,  the  implement  show  at  Mende  this  year  was  a  more 
numerous  one  than  in  1857,  and  cultivators  were  enabled  to 
gather  more  than  one  useful  lesson  from  it.  Three  kinds  of 
apparatus  failed  to  make  their  appearance,  which  would  have 
been  quite  in  their  place,  viz.,  manure  pumps,  haymaking  nuu 
chines,  and  horse-rakes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bouse  of 
Pinet  exhibited  a  useful  windmill  for  supplying  motive  power, 
which  was  awarded  a  gold  medal.  As  there  is  but  a  moderate 
supply  of  water  in  the  plateaux  of  theLoz^re  and  the  Aveyron, 
the  Pinet  mill  is  expected  to  prove  very  useM.  The  award 
made  of  the  prize  of  honour  excited  some  surprise.  The  lau- 
reat  has  been  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the  Loa^re  for 
a  rather  long  period,  and  he  some  years  since  printed  a  small 
manual  which  was  distinguished  by  excellent  advice ;  but  his 
operations  had  been  interrupted,  and  they  had  as  it  were  es- 
eaped  from  memory.    Some  surprise  was  acoordingly  excited 


by  an  official  award  to  the  effect  that  they  surpassed  otlien:. 
the  award  was  entitled,  nevertheless,  to  credit  and  reipectai' 
the  jury  comprised  some  good  practical  men.  It  was,  peihspi», 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  decision  in  the  Loa^re,  as  few  o^ 
partements  present  so  many  differences  in  the  coadi-' 
tions  imposed  on  agricolture  by  nature.  Thos  tk, 
departement  has  four  distinct  kinds  of  land  radically  distind 
from  each  other  in  every  respect :  Jurassic  soil,  granitic  soil, 
schistose  soil,  and  volcamic  soil.  These  lands  each  fom  u 
important  mass,  cantoned  in  a  nearly  exclusive  fiishion,  hsriiif 
each  their  climate  apart,  their  own  exigenciei,  and  their  ovb 
roecial  production  and  outlets.  Still  more,  in  the  same  ]m 
there  are  the  most  numerous  and  sudden  changes  of  altiUMle. 
viability,  &c.  The  jury  sought  to  give  an  example  of  the  le- 
daction  of  cereals  and  the  extension  of  herba^  and  forest  col* 
tivation  in  a  granitic  district ;  at  the  same  tmie  it  was  in^- 
mated  that  they  had  not  found  at  the  laureaf  s  all  with  whi^ 
they  wished  to  meet.  Can  the  decision  be  rectified  by  the  cal- 
careous district  which  forms  in  the  centre  of  the  depiwtemeDt 
a  compact  working  mass,  or  by  the  schistose  district  with  its 
chesnut-trees  and  mulberry-trees  P  Doubts  were  expressed  oo 
both  these  heads,  although  there  was  a  numerous  conpeiitioo 
indicating  great  progress  as  compared  wiUi  1857.  We  hi« 
gone  gossiping  on ;  but,  after  all,  we  have  fitiled  to  note  who 
the  **  laureat*^  really  was.  Let  the  fact  be  now  put  on  record 
that  he  was  the  Comtede  Morangies,  who  received  a  sam  of 
£200  and  a  ailver  cup  <^  the  value  of  £140  for  his  worldng  oi 
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Iftgcs,  near  Laogogne.  The  cattle  classes  comprised  nearly 
lotrio,  and  tJiere  were  veiy  few  absentees.  The  prire- 
likovcd  how  clearly  the  superiority  of  the  Aubrac  breed 
riflta&tkhed,  vhile  by  the  tide  of  it  came  the  Mezenc  breed; 
ktter,  be  it  remembered,  showing  no  mixture  with  the 
Ibs^Ubs  breed.  Aa  regards  the  Aubrac  breed,  the  jury 
t^i^  to  add  honourable  mentions  in  almost  each  aec- 
ad  Kvenl  in  the  same,  while  three  animals  of  any  value 
iicandT  be  found  in  the  whole  Salon  category.  As 
ik  the  Hetene  breed,  one  honourable  mention  was 
M,  whih  all  tiie  prizes  were  given,  and  what  is  more, 
I  to  my  nod  repi^ncers.  Since  the  Valence  show,  four 
I  net,  the  Mezenc  breed  has  never  been  so  brilliantly 
la^aaatMende.  M.  Eyraud,  especially,  appears  to 
teaO  the  good  qualities  of  a  deserving  breeder ;  and  it 
tij  be  desired,  in  the  interest  of  the  Haute-Loire,  that 
M  nay  form  a  mat  herd.  The  Aubrac  breed  has 
IkJwii  represented  bv  more  beautiful  types  than  by 
~^1  fa)  Hende  hy  H.  Charles  Durand.  Straightuess 
of  form  united  to  strength  ;  power  of  traction, 
h  delicanr— these  were  the  quiuities  apparent  in 
aab  of  M.  Durand ;  and  they  secured  him  all  the 
vithout  disnnte.  Among  the  prize  animals  and 
lediately  after  them,  there  was  a  very  great 
(fh  some  of  the  latter  were  excellent.  M. 
showed,  in  fact,  such  distinction  that  they 
sight,  all  competitors;  and  there  is  this 
with  them— they  are  the  well-sustained  de- 
animals  which  received  prizes  in  former  shows, 
beasts  which  themselves  appeared  with  success 
At  M.  Durand^s,  in  &ct,  brrading  is  scienlificidly 
*  on.  His  property  of  Sallet-i^sses,  to  which 
Dour  jury  awarded  a  gold  medal  of  the 
uprises  a  vacherie  of  more  than  three  hundred 
.  io  the  Aubrac  mountains ;  and  persons  who  have 
t.»trte  that  suhiects  of  first  prizes  could  there  be 
at  hazard.  Without  depreciating  the  merits 
ors  of  M.  Dnrand,  at  the  Mende  show  and 
^,..  JMjr  be  said  that  very  few  unite,  like  him,  the 
"wioand  qualities  of  a  breeder  to  those  of  an  exhibitor. 
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herd-book,  indeed,  should  ever  be  founded,  M. 
^»01  be  a  very  largre  contributor  to  it.  M.  de  Bcmon 
iU llende,  as  he  has  often  done  at  other  exhibitions 
pA  of  Fhmoe,  almost  tiie  onlv  exhibitor  of  Charobuse 
^'  This  Iwt  is  considered  to  show  that  the  Charobuse 
» adapted  far  few  situations  in  this  district ;  and  the 
n  ia  aooordance  with  the  fiicts,  in  proposing  that  the 
*»«of  mbseqhent  years  should  accord  only  a  sin- 
fc  to  this  breed ;  already  the  prizes  are  reduced  to  two. 
md  that  the  breed  might  be  confeunded,  without  any 
p«tt,  in  the  category  of  pure  French  breeds.  Some 
Id  Tarattaise  subjects  were  exhibited  in  this  latter 
f  07  irmuU9  of  the  Ardkhe.  If  the  Tarentaise  breed 
jicmd  m  the  high  mountains  which  this  reliffious 
■Mta,  as  wdl  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montpdlier, 
Jvtation  will  become  a  matter  of  congratulation, 
n,  it  is  tktiX  that  pemons  sometimes  go  very  far  to 
it  coald  be  found  immediately  at  hand,  as  it  would  be 
trpQt  one's  hand  on  finer  bea^  or  beasts  more  capa- 
■mng  better  results,  with  a  litUe  selection  and  care, 
■m  of  O^randan,  reared  on  the  heights  of  Lozerian 
Ik,  in  the  canton  of  St.  Amans.  A  proprietor  of  this 
*riet,  M.  Salles,  would  certainly  have  carried  off  the 
for  cows,  with  a  beast  of  this  breed,  but  for  some 
K  defeets  of  form.  Durham  crossing  had  a  prize 
ia  the  programme ;  hut  this  is  considered  by  some 
Hsrine  r^ard  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  the 
Jof  niscdJaneouB  crossings  would,  it  is  argued,  have 
Jdam^  suflSdent.  A  small  number  of  crossed  Dur- 
™i  at  Mende,  was  not  without  value,  although  in 
*d  HGtiim  only  a  sin|de  head  was  exhibited.  As  regards 
>J»as  eroesingB,  the  pury  suppressed  several  prizes. 
^«««  b  a  sheep  district,  and  must  become  so  still 
*  has  tt  excellent  breed  of  sheep,  with  which  it 
••jwflnng.  It  is  also  a  district  where  the  consump- 
fj*iivwy  usual.  Amon^  217  animals  which  figured 
•■•wgte  in  the  sheep  and  pig  chisses  at  Mende,  the  de- 
rftS?™*^  Jnany  exhibitors, and  in  neither  one  nor  the 
J"^**^dasaes  were  good  animab  at  all  kcking. 
■?  ^  »c^  we  ought  perhaps  to  mention  the  animals  of 


M.  Allet  of  the  Tsere,  and  those  of  M.  Places  of  the  Lozere* 
remarking  as  regards  the  latter  that  their  nght  to  figure  at  the 
show  was  disputed  with  some  appearance  of  justice.    As  re- 
gards the  remaining  animals  exhibited,  there  was  a  want  of 
system  apparent,  and  it  would  seem  that  both  breeders  and 
purchasers  had  still  much  to  learn.    The  entries  made  of  pigs 
were  generallv  good ;  they  were  Berkshires,  Hampshires,  and 
Leicesters.    These  races  have  responded  to  the  ends  anticipated 
from  the  pig  in  the  district,  where  it  more  especially  supplies 
meat,  and  the  Loz6re  has  quickly  adopted  them.     Neverthe- 
less, the  jury  was  not  so  well  satisfied  with  the  pigs  as  witli 
the  sheep,  and  several  prizes  were  suppressed.    In  addition  to 
the  prizes  awarded  for  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  pre- 
miums were  also  given  to  farm  servants  who  had  oistingui^ed 
themselves  for  the  care  which  they  had  devoted  to  cattle. 
There  was  also  an  exhibition  of  agricultural  products.    In  the 
Loz^re,  cheese  is  one  of  the  principal  products,  and  at  the 
Mende  show  it  was  representea  by  some  very  good  specimens ; 
in  this  department  M.  Sin^gre  carried  off  a  gold  medal.    A 
medal  was  even  awarded  for  gaseous  beverages,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  connection  any  effervescing  drink  can  have 
with  agricultn  re.    Medals  were  also  awarded  for  hops,  sausases, 
wine,  oil,  beetroot,  potatoes,  preserved  olives,  pears,  apples, 
honey,  &c.    An  exhibition  of  forest  prbducts  was  organized  by 
M.  Groajean,  the  sub-inspector  char^  with  administration  of 
the  forest  service  in  the  Loz^rc.    This  exhibition,  although 
decided  on  so  late  in  the  day  that  it  did  not  figure  in  the  offi- 
cial catalogue,  was,  nevertheless,  of  a  very  remarkable  cha- 
racter.   The  ol^ect  of  the  authorities  was  evidentiy  to  show 
the  dcpartement  of  the  Loz^re  to  itself  and  to  its  visitors ; 
manufacturing,  mineral,  forest,  and  even  artistic  exhibitions 
were  brought  together  by  the  side  of  stock  and  agricultural 
products.    It  was  not  without  interest  that  the  public  wit- 
nessed the  woollen  fabrics  of  the  manufactories  of  Mende  and 
Marvejols,  which  eive  a  considerable  value  to  the  sheep  pro- 
duced for  H  consiaerable  distance  round  those  towns.    The 
exhibition  of  the  argentiferous  minerals  of  Vialas,  Meyraeis, 
and  other  parts  of  the  departement,  which  was  very  fine  as  re- 
gards specimens,  had  also  the  advantage  of  indicating  the  in- 
dustrial future  reserved  for  the  Lozfere,  when  viability  shall 
have  been  rendered  easier  in  it,  and  when  railwavs  approach 
it  nearer  and  cross  its  surface.    But  the  forest  exhibition  wb% 
of  still  more  importance,  as  it  tended,  first,  to  show  what  it 
was  formerly  almost  ignorant  of,  viz.,  its  resources  in  various 
woods ;  and  secondly,  the  importance,  the  mode,  the  processes, 
and  the  utility  of  the  re-woodings  and  turfings  executed  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  1860  and  ISG^-.    No  department  of  France 
has  more  need  of  wood   and   grass  than  the  Loz^re.    Its 
nakedness  everywhere  strikes  the  eye ;  on  its  declivities  the 
earth  is  constantly  falling,  precipitated  as  it  is  by  rains ;  and 
only  6  per  cent,  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  timber,  although 
the  proportion  might  be  carried  to  30  per  cent,  with  advantage. 
To  attain  this  object,  meritorious  efforts  are  being  made  both 
by  the  inhabitants  and  by  the  local  officials.    The  forest  exhi- 
bitbn  at  Mende  comprised,  first,  a  collection  of  seeds,  and 
secondly,  a  collection  of  the  woods  now  existing  on  the  Loz5- 
rean  soil,  while  a  third  division  gave  illustrations  of  the  re- 
wooding  operations  executed,  according  to  aigilo-calcareous, 
granitic,  or  schistose  soils.    There  were  also  some  specimens 
of  plantations  effected  since  1863,  and  of  exotic  trees  and  forest 
novelties.    In  a  fourth  section,  finally,  there  were  forest  im- 
plements  and    tools,  plans   for    local    re-wooding   opera- 
tions, &c.    The  splendid  trunks  of  pines,  firs,  and  beeches 
which   were   exhibited    were   calculated  to   prove    to    the 
Loz^re     that    it    has     nothing     to     envy     as     regards 
other    forest    districts    if    a    policy    of    preserving    and 
extending  timber  is  still  further  developed ;  and  tlie  next  gene- 
ration will  find  great  wealth  on  its  soil  if  the  present  should  de- 
cide on  investing  a  lar^  amount  of  its  capital  and  attention  in 
timber-growing  operations. — A  district  state  agricultural  show 
has  been  held  this  year  at  Strasburr,  for  the  seven  depart- 
ments of  the  Moselle,  the  Bas-Bhin,  the  Meurthe,  the  Vosges, 
the  Haut-Rhin,  the  Mense,  and  the  Ardennes.    The  last  ga- 
thering of  the  kind  took  place  at  Strasburgin  1839,  and  to 
measure  the  space  traversed  in  seven  years,  and  to  mark  the 
continually  increasing  appreciation  of  these  state  shows,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  compare  the  totals  of  the  animals  and  imple- 
ments exhibited  at  the  two  meetings  of  which  the  old  capital 
of  Alsace  has  now  been  the  theatre.    In  1859,  300  head  of 
cattie  competed  for  the  prizes  offered,  while  in  1866  the  total 
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1866. 

1859 

440 

821 

106 

43 

70   ... 

47 

92 

86 

537   ... 

...   349 

95 

162 

had  risen  to  434.  As  regards  implements,  the  difference  was 
still  more  considerable,  the  number  shown  having  been  197  in 
1659,  while  in  this  year  it  rose  to  413.  Perhaps,  howcTer,  it 
will  be  well  if  we  pass  on  to  the  similar  show  held  at  Nantes, 
which  comprised  in  its  circomscription  the  seven  departements 
of  the  CAtes-du-Nordj  Finistfcre,  the  llle-et-Vilaine,  the  Morbi- 
han,  the  Loire-lnf^rienre,  the  Maine-et-lioire,  and  the  Mad- 
eline. Fdssessing  a  mild  and  ordinarily  homid  climate,  with  a 
Mnerally  granitic  or  schistose  soil,  this  part  of  France,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  principal  centres  for  the  production  of 
cereals,  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  herba^,  as  is 
shown  by  the  importance  of  its  stock-breeding,  which  was 
brilliantly  reflected  at  the  Nantes  show.  Since  the  travels 
which  Arthur  Toung  made  in  this  part  of  France,  more  than 
1,000,000  acres  of  heath  have  been  broken  up,  and  the  popu- 
lation has  been  very  largdv  increased.  The  land  previously 
cultivated  has  been  submitted  to  a  more  judicious  succession 
at  crops,  and  the  stock  has  been  improved,  while  it  has 
become  more  numereous.  In  this  respect  the  two  departe- 
ments of  the  Maine-et-Loire  and  the  Mayenne,  united  to 
Brittany  to  form  the  district  conscription,  may  be  cer- 
tainly reckoned  among  those  j^arts  of  France  which 
have  made  the  most  progress  in  improvements,  ^mecially 
dorinff  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Nantes  show  justified  and 
proved  this :  it  was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  MM.  de 
Saint^Marie  and  Malo,  inspectors-general  of  agricolture,  and 
the  entries  of  animsds,  implements,  and  agricultural  products 
compared  as  follows  with  those  made  at  the  preceding  meeting 
in  1859  :— 

Cattle        

Sheep        

Pigs  

Poultry      

Implements  and  machinery 

Products     __        

fitatistieally,  then,  the  Nantes  show  of  1866  showed  a  consi- 
derable progress  upon  the  Nantes  show  of  1859.  There  were, 
besides,  a  horse  show  and  a  flower  show  organized  in  addition 
f6  the  district  show  itself.  The  440  head  of  cattle  shown 
might  be  subdivided  into  the  following  categories :  Vendean 

E,  124:  pure  Breton  races,  67  ;  vanonspure  French  races, 
pure  Durham  races,  36 ;  various  pure  roreign  races,  23 ; 
am  crossings,  70  >  and  miscellaneous  cro8sin||s,  98.  The 
tiiegory  of  Vendean  races  might  be  divided  again  into  pure 
Kantaise  and  Parthenaise.  Tne  pure  Nantaise  was  represented 
by  97  subjects,  of  which*  35  were  nulls  and  62  were  cows  and 
heifers ;  but  with  the  exception  of  two  flue  bulls  and  two  heifers 
belonging  to  MM.  Hame,  Boiscourbeau,  and  Boisteaux,  the 
whole  oithe  28  animals  designated  under  the  name  of  Parthe- 
naise showed  a  marked  inferiority  when  compared  with  the 
Nintaise.  The  latter,  produced  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Sevre  near  Nantes,  are  from  their  great  size  and 
general  conformation  peculiarly  adapted  for  working  opera- 
tions ;  and  of  all  French  breeds  it  is  most  important  to  pre- 
serve their  original  characteristics.  The  pure  Bretonne  breed, 
which  formed  the  second  categorr  in  the  cattle  show  at  Nantes, 
presented  a  remarkable  etuembie.  The  show  comprised  40 
females  and  27  males,  among  which  the  five  bulls  of  the 
Princess  Bacciocchi,  and  MM.  Legoff  and  Olivier,  as  well  as 
the  cows  and  heifers  of  MM.  Feunteun,  Ckman,  and  Gk)lhen 
were  much  admired.  The  two  departements  of  Finist^re  and 
the  Morbihan  sent  for  exhibition  almost  the  whole  of  the 
animals  shown  under  this  head.  These  two  departements,  al- 
though ^ey  are  making  progress,  have  still  a  great  extent  of 
heath  to  break  up,  and  they  have  not  yet  attained  such  an 
abundance  of  forase  production  as  would  enable  them  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  oreeding  and  grazing  of  cattle.  They  still 
keep  to  the  small  Bretonne  bred^  which,  an  old  denizen  of  the 
heaths  of  the  district,  gives  in  rather  large  quantities  a  milk 
whidi  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  production  of  butter.  It 
is  evident  at  the  same  time  that  this  oreed  is  experiencing  the 
happpr  influence  of  a  more  advanced  agriculture,  which  will 
enable  it  to  attain  progressively  a  greater  development  while 

S resenting  the  precious  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  it.  If 
tie  category  of  miscellaneous  French  breeds  presented  at 
Kantes  only  a  smaU  number  of  remarkable  subjects,  it  was 
not  the  lame  with  Dnrhams  or  their  mixtures,  which  offered 
the  finest  eollectioii  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  appeared  at  a 
froiek  Ailtoifl  Sttit  lBtw«    By  thtir  nvmber  (169)^  m  tell 


as  by  the  beauty  of  most  of  them,  ihey  created  a  faTomUt 
impression  with  regard  to  the  Agriculture  of  the  departmab 
of  the  Maine-et-£oire  and  the  Mayenne,  which  Knt  the 
greater  part  of  the  animals  exhibited.  We  must  letorn  to  ^ 
sulgect  of  Uie  Nantes  show  as  soon  as  possible. 


GAME     PRE8BEVAT10N. 

The  evils  of  game  preservation  on  the  com  crops  caa  te 
best  seen  during  the  present  month,  and  we  are  th«rfo«  act 
surprised  that  complaints  of  damaj^  by  ^e  are  now  fn- 
quenUy  reaching  us.  The  destruction  and  uguiy  arisbg  &09 
excess  of  game  can  never  be  accurately  determined.  Thcack* 
ing  of  the  seed  at  the  period  of  sowing,  and  the  eating  oi  tk 
tender  bladw  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  cannot  fcf 
satiafectorily  estimated.  Where  parts  of  fields  are  catea  kn 
by  hares  or  rabbits,  where  roads  are  cut  through  the  ateii^ 
crops  W  the  former,  where  the  jointa  or  knobs  are  eaJafraa 
the  staiks  of  oats  and  wheat  for  the  sake  of  the  sadsse 
mi^r  contained  in  them,  the  extent  of  the  damage  sq^ 
approximately  ascertained.  For  the  ascertaming  of  wich  pj 
damages  the  most  competent  valuators  are  those  vho  am 
themselves  experienced  losses  from  game.  Even  with  hA 
experience,  however,  it  is  difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  w 
valuers  to  estimate  the  irregularis  and  lateness  of  the  b>*^ 
ing  of  the  crops,  and  the  consequent  inferiority  of  the  preawsj 
Under  such  circumstances  the  injured  crops  being  tar^j 
ripening  are  late  in  being  harvested.  Whilst  thus  stawMJ 
mer  neighbouring  crops  are  down,  they  are  liable  to  cxttMj 
depredations  from  the  congregation  alike  of  winged  ai^W 
footed  game ;  and  when  at  last  cut  down  are  expoKdUS 
creased  risk  of  untoward  weather  in  the  in-gathering. 

The  valuation  of  damage  by  game  invariably  prodico  i 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned.  The  occupier  is  M 
pointed  that  the  award  of  the  arbiters  does  not  come  up  toB 
own  estimate  or  that  of  his  friends'.  The  owner,  on  tlwjw 
hand,  not  only  regards  the  valuation  as  excessive,  bnt  comw 
that  adequate  allowanoe  has  not  been  made  for  ^  ioji^ 
caused  by  grubs,  crows,  wood-pigeons,  and  other  destroyers^ 
fitfm  crops.  Game  preservers,  as  a  rule,  either  cannot  "'^' 
or  will  not  admit,  the  serious  losses  inflicted  by  game, 
however,  a  game-preserving  landlord  becomes  a  keei 
he  almost  invariably  institutes  a  warfare  against  liit> 
rabbits,  and  even  ceases  to  breed  pheasants  on  a  larfe  ^ 
Surdy,  therefore,  landlords  ought  not  to  take  offewe 
enterprising  fiarmers  complain  of  their  crops  being  injur* 
excess  of  game,  nor  should  they  fed  aggrieved  at  the  *"" 
of  damages  awarded  by  competent  valuers. 

From  the  indifference  of  the  growing  crops, 
throughout  Scotland,  and  from  the  losses  in  some 
from  the  cattle  pbigue,  fiumers  obviously  cannot  tlu> 
afford  to  submit  unrequited  to  damage  from  ^ame.  i 
having  cause  of  oomplunt  should  lose  no  time  m  msbng 
plication  to  their  landlord  or  his  agent  for  redress.  By  m" 
arrangement  one  or  two  persons  should  be  named  to  acjj 
arbiters  to  assess  the  damages.  In  the  event,  however,  ofa 
landlord  refusing  to  have  toe  damages  valued,  or  not  rpif* 
to  the  request  tor  arbitration  within  eight  days,  appiMS 
should  forthwith  be  made  to  the  sheriff  to  appoint  tali 
Copies  of  the  award  made  by  the  valuers  should  be  lod|jed 
the  derk  of  the  court,  and  also  with  the  landlord  or  his " 
On  most  properties  the  amount  of  the'damages  will  be  1 
out  of  the  current  rent  rather  than  permit  the  case  toeo j 
Court.  Frequently  tiie  damage  for  one  season  is  granted,  « 
only  on  the  understanding  that  such  a  daim  is  not  to  be  I 
peated.  In  some  instances  a  still'  more  objectionable  tff^j 
pursued;  the  amount  of  the  valuation  is  allowed  out  of  j 
current  rent,  for  which,  however,  the  receipt  in  f""} "  n 
held,  so  that  the  tenant  may  at  any  future  time  be  cdW  m 
to  pay  up  the  sum  allowed  as  damawe  which  had  w«  » 
virtuaUy  admitted  by  the  hindlord  to  be  feirly  due.  Cert»B 
no  high-minded  landlord  would  repufiate  the  justice  ofa«" 
which  at  any  previous  time  he  had  virtually  admitted;  "J 
as  a  matter  of^  business,  tenants  should  in  such  eases  ease 
vonr  to  secure  a  receipt  in  full.  It  is  obvious  that  pK« 
difficulties  should  always  be  faced,  and,  if  practicable, «« 
come,  instead  of  beins  defiBrred,  to  become  P^'^gJ' ^  JJ 
future  day,  a  sooret  tl  irteptraWe  niiB,*-iViirM  JNw»  ^ 
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CALENDAR    OF   AGRICULTURE. 


Hut  if  the  general  hardest  month  in  Britain, 

except  in  the  extreme  northern  parte,  where  it  is 

potracted  into   next  month.      Cut  grain  eropa 

ibllj  ten  dtjn  before  the  dead  ripeneae  happens : 

the  strav  will  be  more  joicy,  and  the  flour  will  be 

fbiter  uid  more  dooghjr*    Wheat  is  cut  by  hand- 

Bckle,  tied  into  sheaves,  which  are  placed  in  shocks 

rf  twelre,  and,  when  dried  by  the  sun  and  wind, 

tbe  crop  ii  lodged  in  barn,  or  built  into  thatched 

licki. .  Roofings :   Zinc  or  corrugated  iron  vrill 

iDoo  be  adopted  to  cover  rick-yards,  and  save  ex- 

Onse  of  thatching.    Upright  standing  crops  on 

M  md  very  even   grounds  are  conveniently 

MVf  machinery,  which  lays  the  crop  in  swathes. 

ii  tte  tied  bv  hand  into  sheaves.    Barley  and 

Mai  cut  in  the  same  way,  or  mown  by  scjrthe, 

tt»d  loose,  or  tied  into  sheaves  some  few  days 

Arbeiogmown.    Peas  are  cut  by  hand-sickle, 

•d  kid  into  heaps.    In  fine  weather,    neither 

ttoor  nor  expense  must  be  spared  in  getting  the 

iftopseat  and  housed.     Have  plenty  of  hands,  and 

wf  beer  to  the  poor  labourers  in  no  stinted  sup- 

iO|t.  A  sparing  parsimony  in  harvest  is  the  worst- 

pdired  economy  that  can  be  imagined. 

Clean  thoroughly  by  hoeing  and  scuffling  all 
inUed  and  green  crops.  Earth^up  potatoes,  and  pull 
lybnd  the  tall  weeds  that  may  afterwards  arise. 


Lay  lime  and  dung  and  composts  on  wheat  fal- 
lows. Harrow  the  Ume  without  delay,  and  cover 
the  dung  by  ploughing,  both  operations— dunging 
and  ploughing— going  on  together,  or  the  one 
following  the  other  as  near  as  possible.  Ck>ntinue 
draining,  the  folding  df  sheep,  and  the  soiling  of 
cattle,  as  has  been  directed. 

Keep  the  lambs  always  in  forward  condition  by 
placing  them  on  the  best  pastures.  The  drafted 
flock  of  last  year  will  now  be  ready  for  the  butcher ; 
and  ewes  may  be  put  with  the  ram  for  early 
lambs. 

Bow  on  well-prepared  grounds,  in  a  warm,  sbel« 
tered  situation,  the  seeds  of  drum-head  cabbage, 
kohl-rabi,  savoys,  and  brocoli,  for  plants  to  be  used 
next  spring.  Sow  rye  and  winter  vetches  for  early 
spring  use.  Apply  dung  for  the  vetches,  or— ^what 
may  be  better  on  inferior  lands  and  situations-* 
summer-fallow  the  ground,  using  dung  at  the  same 
time,  thus  adopting  every  profitable  known  mean! 
to  secure  so  valuable  a  crop  in  the  spring. 

Burn  asheSi  and  prepare  all  kinds  of  artificial 
manures  for  the  drop-drill.  Gather  dung  of  all 
kinds,  earths  for  composts^  and  vegetable  growths 
for  the  manure  pit.  No  person  will  ever  do  much 
in  farming  who  does  not  apply  manure  with  a  con* 
stant,  a  lavish,  and  an  unsparing  hand. 


CALENDAR    OF    GARDENING. 


KtTOflBK  GaBD»N. 

Sov  in  the  first  week  the  main  crop  ot  next 
ptt'e  early  cabbage,  in  the  southern  climates— a 
Jjek  earlier  for  colder  and  more  northern  locali- 
N*  Water  tha  drills  before  sowing,  if  the  wea- 
ker be  dry,  * 
l" Whiter  spinach,"  twice*  Choose  mellow  soil, 
Nerately  rich,  like  that  after  fresh-digged  earliest 
Patoet.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  been  proved  to  be 
f  most  fertiliaing  dress,  particularly  in  binding 
pty  loams— half- a-pound  scattered  a  pole  of  30i 
Jmw  yardsi  digged  in,  and  the  rows  a  yard  apart, 
F^  as  the  digging  proceeds. 
^Sow  also  a  sprinkling  of  horn  carrot.  Turnips : 
n« early  stone,  or  Dutch.  Salads:  Radish  and 
J^n  early,  and  again  after  tbe  second  week. 
^«Wlower  about  the  21st  day. 
^•up  early  potatoes.  Allow  some  of  the 
■wjum-iitcd  tubers  of  the  ash-lcaved  kidney  to 
••exposed,  and  "green"  for  seed  store. 

TraospUnt,  at  various  times,  according  to  their 
««.  itout,  well-formed  plants  of  cabbage,  brocoli, 
2j[J>ye»  and  Brussels  sprouts.  Incorporate  a 
l^uty  of  good  manure  with  the  aoil,  to  which 
Ml  been  added  sulphate  of  ammonia  half-a-pound 
Jtje  square  pole.  "Coleworts"  for  "greens" 
ntheaame  manner,  twelve  inches  apart.  Celery, 
/wwielateat  crop  before  the  aist.    In  dry  weather 


water  liberally.  Never  mutilate  the  plants  by  cut« 
ting  the  leaves.  Earth-up  former  plantinga  timely 
and  carefully.  The  spade  may  be  used  when  the 
plants  are  strong,  and  have  already  been  twice 
earthed*  Propagate  sweet-herbs  by  slips  and  cut- 
tings. Take  up  garlici  shallots,  and  onions  that 
are  ripe. 

Destroy  weeds.  Leave  none  to  spread  the  avil 
by  seeding;  and  now  a  most  careful  attention  is 
everywhere  required. 

Cut  vegetable-marrows  and  cucumbers  as  they 
come  on,  leaving  none  to  become  ripe.  Be  par- 
ticular to  gather  French  beans  and  runners,  for  if 
pods  ripen,  the  bearing  of  eatable  pods  becomes 
checkea  at  once.  ''  Gather  beans  and  have  beans,'* 
says  the  old  rule. 

Fruit  DapARTMBift. 

Raspberries :  Attend  first  to  cut  out  the  brown 
canes  that  have  borne  fruit ;  then  take  away  slender 
supernumerary  young  shoots.  Air  and  sun  will  thus 
act  upon  those  six  or  seven  good  canes  which  ar6 
left  to  ripen.  Bum  the  dry  canes  that  are  pruned 
out^  and  scatter  the  ashes  over  the  raspberry*beds. 
This  burning  gives  back  to  the  earth  as  soon  a« 
possible  the  inorganic  salts  thus  developed  by  fire. 
Make  fresh  plantations  of  strawberries. 

"  Spur-bearing  trees,*'  or  espaliers,  are  regulated 
by  snapping  or  cutting  back  the  spurwood,  or 
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wanderinp^  breast,  one-third  of  their  len^h.  The 
lap  is  thus  checked  and  diverted  to  the  lower  buds^ 
and  not  so  fully  and  suddenly  arrested  as  by 
amputation.  In  a  few  weeks  the  stumps  are  cut 
lower  down,  which  removes  any  unsightly  appear- 
ance. 


Flower  Gardbn. 
Attend  to  the  routine  directions  so  often  gl?eii 
and  now  re-pot  and  dress  the  auricula  plants,  mm 
put  off  seedlings.  At  the  end  of  the  moot]] 
transplant  or  introduce  evergreens,  particnlarlj  i 
the  weather  be  moist. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL   AGRICULTURAL   REPORT  FOR  JULY.    REVIEW  OP  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING  THl 


The  weather,  though  somewhat  changeahle,  having  heen 
forciDg,  the  crops  have  made  considerable  progress  towards 
maturity.  In  some  of  the  most  forward  districts,  the  catting 
of  wheat  and  barley  and  the  pulling  of  peas  have  been  com- 
menced, and  small  parcels  of  the  two  latter  articles  have  been 
exhibited  at  Mark-lane.  With  regard  to  the  probable  yield  of 
the  wheat  crop,  we  may  observe  that  the  growth  cannot  pos- 
sibly exceed  an  average,  because  in  most  counties  the  ears  are 
small  compared  with  the  two  previous  seasons.  Th^  may  be 
quite  as  numerous  as  in  the  general  run  of  years ;  out  small 
ears  seldom  produce  a  he^vy  crop.  Barley  looks  well ;  but  the 
accounts  respecting  it  vary  considerably.  On  some  soils,  the 
growth  will  DC  large;  but  there  are  no  indications  of  a  crop 
exceeding  Inst  year.  Oats  are  likelv  to  turn  out  well ;  indeeo, 
the  general  impression  is  that  some  lands  will  give  an  enormous 
quantity.  The  yield  of  bean«  will  be  bu^;  whilst  peas 
promise  an  unusually  heavy  crop,  of  excellent  quality. 

No  restrictive  measures  having  been  token  by  the  Austrian 
or  Prussian  Governments  in  reference  to  the  exports  of  pro- 
duce, the  arrivals  of  foreign  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  flour  into 
the  United  Kinsdom  have  continued  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Some  additions  have,  therefore,  been  made  to  the  stocks  in 
warehouse,  and  the  demand  for  wheat  has  fallen  off,  and  a  de- 
cline of  from  4s.  to  os.  per  qr.  from  the  highest  point. has 
taken  place  in  the  quotations.  The  tenacity  with  which  the 
Directors  of  (he  Bank  of  England  have  dung  to  a  10  per  cent, 
rate  for  money  has,  of  course,  induced  buyers  generally  to 
operate  with  extreme  caution.  The  transactions  in  barley, 
oats,  beans,  and  peas  have  been  very  moderate,  at  a  reduction 
in  value  of  Is.  per  qr.  Hour,  both  English  and  foreign,  has 
given  way  2s.  per  2»0  lbs. 

The  bulk  of  the  haj  crop  has  been  secured  in  good  condi- 
tion. On  the  whole,  it  is  a  full  average ;  yet  prices  are  likely 
to  rule  high  for  some  time.  In  the  metropolis  old  meadow 
hay  has  sold  at  from  £4  10s.  to  £6  6s.,  new  do.  £3  lOs.  to 
£5,  old  clover  £5  to  £7,  new  do.  £4  to  £5  5s.,  and  straw  £2 
to  £2  10s.  per  load.    The  stock  of  old  hay  is  nearly  exhausted. 

New  potatoes  have  come  freely  to  hand  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. The  crop  is  looking  remarkably  well  in  all  quarters. 
As  yet,  it  is  wholly  free  from  disease;  whilst  the  growth 
promises  to  be  the  lu^est  ever  known. 

The  fruit  crop  is  quite  equal  to  last  season.  Applet  are 
abundant  in  most  of  the  dder  districts. 

We  have  to  report  neat  heaviness  in  the  wool  trade ;  but 
no  further  decline  in  the  quotations.  The  approaching  public 
sales  of  Colonial  wool,  at  which  about  130,000  bales  will  be 
offered,  are  looked  forward  to  with  much  anxiety.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  Bank  rate  for  money  will  be  reduced  to  8 
per  cent,  prior  to  their  commencement.  If  not,  wool  must 
rule  lower  in  price,  because  we  can  hardly  antidpate  large 
transactions  on  the  part  of  Continental  buyers.  The  advance 
in  the  duties  on  wool  and  woollen  goods  in  America  of  about 
25  per  cent,  is  calculated  to  keep  prices  in  check  here. 

The  hop  bine  has  made  considerable  progress,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  antidpate  a  large  growth  of  hops.  The  trade 
is  therefore  heavy,  at  about  nominal  currencies. 

In  Scotland  the  crops  are  looking  well.  All  kinds  of 
produce  have  moved  off  slowly  on  lower  terms. 

The  Irish  markets  have  been  scantily  supplied  with  grain,  for 
which,  the  demand  has  bwn  ver\*  inactive,  at  drooping  prices. 


PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  supplies  of  beasts  brought  fimiri 
b  the  Metropolitan  Market  have  been  on  the  increase, « 
that  most  breeds  have  come  to  hand  in  somewhat  inpimi 
condition,  a  full  average  business  has  been  transacted,  it  i^ 
may  be  termed  steady  currendes.  As  a  whole,  ther  bin  art 
been  quite  equal  to  the  previous  month  ;  but  the  fiul  hu  bn 
almost  wholly  confined  to  middling  and  inferior  breeds.  1^ 
Norfolk  "  season'*  has  continued  somewhat  longer  thaaasial 
whilst  the  arrivals  from  Lincolnshire  have  been  of  fall  vo 
age  weight,  arising  chiefly  Crom  the  abundant  supply  of  p» 
in  the  pastures.  The  imports  from  certain  distncU  in  Hfli 
land  declared  to  be  free  irom  disease  have  been  toleraUj  a 
tensive ;  whilst  we  have  recdved  rather  large  nombo?  c 
well-maide-up  beasts  from  France,  Jutland,  Autria,  as 
Prussia.  Some  of  them  have  been  purchased  for  WesUai 
oonnimption,  at  from  5s.  to  5s.  2d.  per  81bs. 

The  supplies  of  both  English  and  foreign  sheep  hire  JM 
tolerably  extensive  in  numbers ;  but  we  have  observed  i  ili^ 
falling-off  in  their  ^eral  wdriit  and  oonditioiL  TheGerw 
breeds,  now  extensivdy  crossed  with  our  Downs,  hsTc,  iwf 
ever,  improved  considerably  this  year.  The  demand  for  doi 
breeds  has  been  moderately  active,  and  the  qnotaticas  lu^ 
been  steadily  supported.  The  best  Downs  and  half-bieasbn 
realized  fuUy  6s.  per  81bs. 

Scarcdy  any  change  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  to^ 
The  supply  has  been  only  moderate  for  the  time  of  f«K, «" 
the  quotations  have  rangra  from.  6s.  8d.  to  Ss.  per  Slbs. 

The  imports  of  foreign  calves  liaving  been  on  an  c(t^ 
scale,  the  veal  trade  has  been  heavy,  on  lower  terms.  £b| 
lish  calves  have  come  forward  more  freely  than  for  se»fl 
months  past. 

Prime  small  pigs  have  sold  steadily,  large  hogs  ilo«^« ' 

about  stationary  prices.    The  top  figure  has  been  5i.  per  81^ 

The  rinderpest  has  greatly  sulraided  in  most  parti  of  fi 

land ;  nevertodess,  losses  continue  to  be  rqwrted  in  leid 

counties. 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  in  the  Metropoil 
Market  have  been  as  under : 

Head. 

Beatto     21,710 

Sheep  and  Lambs  158,990 

Calvea     3,778 

Pigs         ;.        ...      2,420 


COMPABISOlf  or  SUPFLIIB. 

July. 

BeasU. 

Cows. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

1865 

...    26,010 

580 

149,960 

1864 

...     27,394 

560 

147,890 

1863 

...    24,070 

525 

169,870 

1862 

...     22,392 

508 

161,060 

1861 

...     19,740 

660 

156,140 

1860 

...     19,870 

490 

153.600 

1859 

...     19,600 

476 

166,632 

1868 

...    20,468 

647 

154,922 

1857 

...     19,658 
...     18,589 

530 

142,280 

1856 

500 

135,650 

1865 

...     16,702 

635 

140,470 

The 
under: 

imports  of  fordgn  stock  into  Londoi 
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Calves.  1 
6,757 
*.«58     , 
3,822   $ 
2,889   • 
8,633 
3,133 
3,609 

4,m 

3,830 
3,407 
2,747 
hive  bc«t 
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Sim  m*  ••• 

Wi  ..  ... 

**im  •••  ».« 

Kp  ... 

IVitil 
SttetuDeml865 
1864 
1863 
186S 
1861 
„  1860 
1859 
1858 
1867 
1866 
M  1855 

1854 
1853 


Head. 
13.177 
43.551 
6.893 
4.282 
3,471 

70.374 
77,430 
47.046 
51,552 
38,273 
37,262 
44.658 
30,847 
31,192 
26,968 
30,537 
22,642 
22.242 
38,795 


.       aof  the  arriTalf  of  En^uh,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
liiisfi>Uows: 


July. 

1864. 

...      6,900 

...      7.200 

..      2,300 

751 

280 

CoMPA&isoif  or  Pucxs. 


lof  Sofflaiul 


July. 
1865. 
5,900 

900 
2,320 

894 

200 


July. 
1866. 
2.800 
2,700 
2,400 
149 
193 


July,  1863. 


Mtm 
hkm 

Uik  

rid 

M  


t. 

dV     B.    d. 

3 

4to5    0 

3 

8to5    0 

6 

4t66    4 

8 

8to4    4 

3 

6to4    6 

JoIt,  1865. 
t.   d.     t.   d. 

4 

0to5    4 

J^fr"»  -- 

y«tflu 4  4  to  6    4 

J*^  6  0  to  7    4 

f!«>l 4  2  to  5    2 

;^   3  8  to  4  10 


July,  1864. 

s.  d.     I.  d. 

8  2to5    0 

3  6to5    4 

6  Oto7    0 

8  8  to  4  10 

3  6to4    6 
July,  1866. 

t.  d.     •.  d. 

3  6to5    4 

3  8to5    0 
6  8to8    0 

4  0to5    8 
4  0to5    0 


pnt  tman  supplies  of  meat  have  been  on  sale  in  New- 
r&d  Leadeohsll,  and  the  trade  has  ruled  steady,  at  about 
Pu  nim.  Beef  from  3s.  4d.  to  5s.,  mutton  3s.  6d.  to 
P^ltab08.to  7s.,  veal  48.  to  5s.  6d.,  pork  4t.  to  5s.  4d. 
F"- fa;  the  carcase. 

SOUTH  LINCOLNSHIRE. 
i\tn  Host  beantifhl  weather  for  bringing  on  the  har- 
^  presenring  the  potatocrop.  The  season  is  all  that 
I  ^  desired ;  the  nnmerons  showers  of  the  past  three 
||r  wceb  have  enhanced  vegetation  surprisingly,  and 
^^^  of  the  past  ten  days  has  enabled  ns  to  get 
mm  spleadid  condition.  Perhaps  our  mangold  and 
Jerops  woald  be  benefited  by  a  pleasant  shower, 
vj  ve  all  growing  admirably.  Almost  the  only  thing 
me  to  **  grumble  about^  is  thv  unusual  number  of 
■  isfHting  our  lands,  and  growing  with  astonishing 
^ ;  there  nerer  was  such  a  crop  of  big  and  perplexing 
^;  in  soaie  crops  they  have  neany  obtapied  the  mastery. 
•AioAatthey  mu8t*«grow  together  till  the  hanrest" 
1^  of  wheat  are  good,  and  ear  filling  well ;  we  have  a 
^^  >traw  than  usual,  but  quite  plenty  upon  the  aver- 
•  iBs.oms  were  all  retarded  in  their  growth  in  May,  and 
^S!^^  ^  "^^  is  of  less  length,  and  Tcry  few  crops 
2%d.  We  anticipate  a  good  yiekl  of  wheat  of  supeiior 
■^'  ShoiU  the  days  be  hot'and  sunny,  we  shall  com-^ 
'^ovvheatharrest  by  the  second  week  m  August.  The 
l««ts  sn  more  Taried  than  the  wheat  crops,  some  ex- 
^  fnd,  others  scarcely  worth  cutting ;  those  late  sown, 
to -^tu  ^'^B^  ^  Apnl  and  May,  not  having  obtained 
?;  we  peneral  crop,  however,  is  nearly  an  average  one, 
■tie  qial^  v>U  he  fine.  We  shall  commence  oat  cutting 
^wt^wkfiC  August.    Thoflropso(bariefarefine»ao4 


more  abundant  than  usual.  Should  this  season  continue  fa- 
vourable, we  shall  be  able  to  produce  samples  of  good  heavy 
malting  barley,  which  is  uncommon  in  this  district ;  our  soils 
generally  produce  a  coarse,  thick-skinned  grain.  The  bean 
crop  is  a  very  full  one,  and  fidrly  podded.  We  have  as  yet  not 
suifered  much  from  aphides,  but  they  have  commenced  their 
periodical  attacks.  I  nope  as  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  we 
shall  not  seriously  sufTer.  The  pea  crop  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  still  looks  promising.  The  few  hot  days  of  the  past  week 
scorched  up  some  late  flowers,  but  the  main  crop  had  long  set 
in  pod,  ana  as  all  danger  f^m  aphis  is  nearly  over,  I  expect 
a  capital  crop.  The  potato  crop,  notwithstanding  the  great 
diificultieB  encountered  in  planting  from  drought,  is  now  look- 
ing well,  and,  although  backward,  will  prove  an  average  crop, 
unless  visited  by  the  disease.  We  were  alarmed  for  its  fate 
during  the  continuance  of  the  tremendous  thunder  showers  in 
the  letter  part  of  June  and  early  in  July,  and  symptoms  of 
disease  irere  manifest ;  but  all  fears  have  subsided,  and  we  are 
hoping  to  raise  an  excellent  crop  in  the  autumn.  The  mould- 
ing up  has  been  a  slow  process,  and  much  labour  in  horse- 
C hoeing  and  ridge-harrowinc^  has  been  found  requisite  to  pre- 
the  soil  for  this  **  mouldiug-up  :**  it  has  been  so  nnnsuallv 
and  cloddy,  considerable  breadths  here  and  there  are  still 
to  be  done.  Flukes  are  slow  growers  in  a  queer  season ; 
rocks  quite  take  the  lead  this  year ;  regents  aro  a  good  aver- 
age plant ;  dalmayhos  are  the  most  forward  in  our  field  crops. 
Mangohis  ara  growing  fast,  and  for  the  roost  part  are  a  full 
crop ;  the  early  sown  look  unusually  good.  Swedes  are  a  very 
fhll  Bind  prolific  plant,  fr«e  from  fiy  or  beetle,  and  as  they  are 
not  too  early  sown  ara  likely  to  escape  mildew.  Turnips  and 
coleseed  ara  just  coming  into  broad  leaf,  and  look  very  promis- 
ing, not  a  leaf  touched  by  fiy.  Our  grazing  lands  look  roughly 
gnied  owing  to  the  short  supply  of  cattle  upon  them  in  con- 
sequence of  rinderpest  Sheep  have  done  well.  Lambs  are 
about  to  be  weaned ;  they  have  not  come  up  so  vrell  as  usual 
this  summer,  but  their  dams  are  nearly  all  fat,  chiefiy  owing 
to  the  large  supply  of  old  mangolds  given  through  the  spring. 
—July  16th. 

NORTH   NOKTHUMBERLAND. 

At  this  advanced  period  of  the  season  it  is  generally  ex- 
pected that  some  fiunt  estimate  of  the  forthcoming  crops  may 
be  computed,  which,  like  the  last  year,  or  rather  for  tne  two  . 
past  seasons,  is  not  easily  arrived  at.  After  the  dense  fall  of 
snow  and  rain  during  the  spring  montlis  (March,  April,  and 
up  to  the  13th  of  May)  all  ordinary  farm  routine  was  thrown 
into  considerable  arrear ;  hence  spring  com  was  late  in  making 
a  favourable  braird,  and  since  the  period  alluded  to  we  for 
weeks  were  visited  vrith  harsh  drying  winds,  crusting  aU  the 
soiL  Potatoes  were  hurriedly  plantM,  and  to  less  extent  tlian 
formerly :  the  working  of  loamy  strong  soils  for  the  green 
crop  was  tedious,  and  6a  from  what  we  usually  see  in  finish. 
Potatoes  generally  made  a  rise  with  a  fair  pluit.  but  are  now 
at  a  standstill  for  lack  of  moisture.  Swedes  and  turnips  on 
such  soils  (a  very  large  breadth  of  our  most  productive  lands) 
have  made  no  regular  biaird.  Sowing  and  re-sowing,  with 
various  stimulants,  has  been  resorted  to ;  a  weak  pUnt  has  ap- 
peared, after  a  passing  light  haze  or  shower,  scorched  up  by  a 
not,  burning  sun.  leaving  hundreds  of  acres  naked  up  to  the 
time  we  urrite.  Nor  does  such  aspect  appear  local :  travel  where 
we  may  (except  on  moist,  mossy,  or  sandy  soil)  the  blank  has 
the  ascendancy :  not  a  tenth  of  land  seeded  and  expensively 
worked,  manured,  &c.,  is  ready  for  the  singling  process.  A 
Urge  portion  of  clover  and  meadow  is  cut — a  bgfat  hay  crop, 
but  got  up  in  prime  condition.  Grazing  and  all  pasture  land 
very  short  of  feed.  The  season  so  far  has  been  altogether 
singular— intervals  of  tropical  heat,  with  heavy  thunder  speate 
over  the  uphind  districts ;  extra  lossjiy  the  electric  fiuid,  followed 
by  harsh,  cold,  easterly  wind.  What  effect  such  phenomena 
may  have  on  cereal  produce  during  the  earing  ana  blooming 
we  have  not  yet  haa  the  opportunity  to  estimate  or  examine ; 
that  the  crop  will  be  light  in  bulk  is  placed  beyond  doubt. 
Old  stnw  •ind  hay  were  never  more  generally  worked  up  during 
the  present  century.  How  we  may  be  prepared  to  face  a 
stormy  winter  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gracious  Providence.  It 
mav  be,  our  excitement  to  increase  the  per-centage  of  cattle 
and  sheep  will  receive  a  check.  We  can  barely  expect  to 
raise  and  feed  extra  fiocks  on  artificial  beverage ;  nor  would  it 
be  desirable  to  see  the  flesh  provision  markets  in  such  a  ftat« 
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of  ezdteme&t  as  for  the  last  ihne  monthy ;  vbilst  tlie  oqq- 
fomer  has  bieen  MTiog  (ahuloas  prices,  only  a  Ttir  few  of  tin 
producers  wiU  have  eked  out  a  working  profit,  tnaukfol  that 
cattle  and  sheep  have  heen  free  from  plague  or  fatal  disease. 
The  restrictions  and  espionage  iin  removing  or  marketing  live- 
stock ^^^^  ^^  irksome,  oft^  causing  great  loss  hjf  detention; 
we  mtfst,  however,  hear  in  mind  that "  prevention  is  safer  than 
oure,"  and  join  in  national  thankfulness'  and  gratitude  to  the 
^Lllwise  Ruler  of  the  universe  that  the  pkgue  has  been  so  far 
stayed,  and  with  hope  that  we  may  never  see  a  case,-— July  30. 

BERKS  HIBD. 

After  a  wet  winter  and  spring,  we  are  now  getting  some  hot 
finrdng  weather,  which  is  acceptable  to  those  who  still  have 
hay  about,  and  there  is  a  great  quanti^  to  be  made.  The  con- 
tiiuied  damp  and  cold  spring  did  not  aUow  the  wheat  plant  to 
throw  out  many  tillers,  but  it  did  allow  the  red  weed  and  other 
aannals  to  vegetate,  and  on  light  lands  they  have  got  the  better 
of  the  wheat ;  and  though  the  fields  have  presented  a  lively 
and  gay  appearance,  the  promise  of  a  crop  on  such  lands  is  not 
cheering.  Also  on  some  of  the  wet  lauos  it  is  thin  and  weak, 
whilst  on  good  holding  well-fimned  land  it  looks  well,  and 
promises  to  be  rather  an  eariy  harvest  The  straw  is  scarcely 
so  long  as  usual.  Where  the  barley  vras  got-in  in  good  time, 
it  is  promising ;  but  much  of  it  is  backward.  Oats  have  done 
wdl,  and  are  Ukely  to  be  a  good  crop  *.  some  of  the  eariy  sorts 
will  be  ready  for  reining  in  a  few  days.  Picking  peas  has 
oommenoed,  and  they  are  a  &ir  crop.  iBeans  have  unproved 
from  the  rains  in  June,  and  are  kidded  well.  We  have  had 
heavy  crops  of  dovers  and  artificial  grasses ;  but  much  of  it 
vras  cut,  and  took  the  ndn  :  it  has  no  doubt  lost  some  of  its 
best  feeding  properties :  but  where  a  little  patience  was  exer- 
cised, and  it  waa  got  tnoronghly  dry,  some  very  useful  fodder 
has  been  stacked.  The  meadow  grass  is  genenuly  a  Mr  crop  \ 
indeed  the  only  complaint  is  of  the  saimbin,  which  was  very 
short.  The  plants  of  mangold  are  not  so  regular  as  could  be 
desired,  and  we  fear  we  shall  not  have  such  an  abundance  as 
last  season.  The  flies  have  been  troublesome  with  the  swedes, 
and  many  fiehls  have  been  sown  more  than  once.  The  con- 
tinued wet  in  the  spring  has  thrown  field-work  behind,  and 
there  are  many  acres  yet  to  be  sown  with  turnips.  Cabbaoe  is 
getting  into  favour :  formerly  we  used  to  see  patches  of  an 
.acre  or  two  at  some  farms :  now  we  can  see  twenty  acres  toge- 
tiier,  and  we  believe  it  yields  a  much  greater  weight  of  fm)d 
^um  anything  else.  Sheep  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  thrive  fast 
i)pon  it.  The  price  of  wheat  has  risen ;  but  the  advance  made 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Germany  is  neariy  lost,  with  a 
very  slow  demand.  We  do  not  expect  prices  will  give  way,  as 
the  present  holders  are  not  needy  selters  and  the  prospect  of 
^  new  orc^  is  certainly  not  abundant.  Good  sweet  fresh- 
thrashed  oats  are  scarce  and  dear.  There  is  but  little  doing 
in  other  com.  Beef  and  mutton  are  without  much  variation 
in  price,  and  what  little  variation  there  is,  is  against  the  fecMiers. 
The  demand  for  lamb  has  been  good.  We  hear  but  little  of  the 
oftttle-phiKue  now,  and  we  hope  it  will  soon  be  sufficiently 
eradicated,  to  allow  markets  and  fairs  to  be  held,  and  the  usuAl 
bosiness  in  cow  stock  to  be  carried  on,  as  the  inconvenience  is 
very  great.  Store  sheep,ewe8,  and  lambs  rule  high  in  prices. 
Wool  has  been  a  slow  trade,  at  about  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb. ; 
bnt  latterly  there  has  been  more  demand,  at  a  slight  advance. 
Old  hay  and  straw  are  used  up,  and  make  high  rates  where  any 
Ofm  be  found.  There  has  been  a  great  demand  for  labourers, 
and  much  dissatisfisction  amongst  them,  many  leaving  their 
homes  to  encage  in  other  work  than  agriculture,  and  too  often 
meeting  with  disappointments,  and  uiding  that  though  they 
may  earn  more  money,  their  expenses  are  much  greater,  and 
that  they  are  really  not  so  well  off.  The  old  adage  holds  good 
with  than— That  *'  experience  is  never  good  till  it  is  bought :" 
and  some  return  wiser  and  sadder  men.    Still  much  discontent 


g^mnt.— July 


NORTH   RIDING  OF   YORKSHIRE. 
Ti^n  retrospectively,  for  the  last  month  the  weather  on  the 
whole  hfia,  in  this  district,  been  fkvonrable  for  farming  pur- 
flili.   ^gtweeo  the  20th  and  90th  Jnoe  we  were  hifwmd 


with  abundanoe  of  ndn,  which  was  loeoeeded  bra  week  i/ 
very  hot  forcing  weather,  ui^der  wMch  crops  of  aU  «nds  mk 
rapid  progress.  This,  again,  vras  fQUowefl. by  aaothsrveek  of 
showeiT  weather,  and  for  the  las^  ten  dfiys  it  has  tgiia  been 
dry  and  warm,  and  very  favourably  fJike  |9r  th^  growth  of  the 
root  and  grain  crops  aind  for  secunng  tl)9.hay.  Qtta  at  one 
time  in  early  summer  gave  promise  of  meagre  crops,  but  with 
the  above-mentioned  intervals  of  alternate  hot  and  moiit  wei« 
ther  it  grew  amazin^y,  and  generally  th|i  crops  hivs  been  vcfj 
good,  and  in  many  instances  above  an  average.  The  grater 
proportion  is  now  miade  into  hay,  and  secured  in  prime  conditioD. 
On  our  light  friable  soils  t)ie  turnip  plant  is  excellent ;  the 
prospect  of  a  full  crop  is  immensely  bc^r  than  we  hsTe  M 
for  several  years ;  but  on  the  strong  land  and  clays,  e^edallj 
in  the  Cleveland  district,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  on  mnj 
a  broad-acred  fidd  the  seed,  from  insufficiency  of  moisbtre,li» 
never  brairded,  or  onlv  partially  so,  and,  as  is  usnsl  in  suA 
cases,  the  struggling  plants  have  succumbed  to  the  ravigeiof 
the  fly.  On  tK  clay  soils  wheat  is  thin,  and  ^uider  tbeiKi 
favourable  circumstances  can  scarcely  produce  an  avengte^-. 
on  the  dry  friable  loams  it  is  better,  and  nves  nromiK  4 
about  an  average  cro^.  Generally  oats  look  bad:  being ^ 
on  the  ground,  short  in  straw,  with  bad  colour.  BesniODtbe 
daj^s  are  also  indifferent ;  the  wet  untoward  spring  retiriei 
their  sowing,  and  on  many  fiuins  the  young  plants  were  rtngid 
with  slugs,  and  they  are  oonsequentiy  thin  and  becknii 
Barley  generally  is  a  full  robust  plant  and  maintains  s  healtkj 
colour,  and  judging  from  present  ^pearance  will  be  tbe  crop 
of  the  season.  With  a  continuance  of  cold  ungenial  veallicT 
up  to  the  middle  of  June  the  pastures  were  very  short,  isd 
cattle  did  not  do  well,  but  since  tnen  grass  has  been  sbondast, 
and  thev  have  made  progress  very  satisfisctorily.  As  a  nk, 
the  number  grazed  is  much  less  than  in  former  yean,  and  tbe 
weight  of  grass-fed  beef  vriU  be  short.  Mutton  hss  been  sdl- 
ing  at  Od,  per  lb.  and  a  shade  over  for  best  quality,  sod  betf 
from  10s.  to  lis.  'per  I4lbs,  Rinderpest  has  oesrlr  ds- 
appeared.  Little  is  doing  in  wool,  farmers  genenlly  beiaf 
holders.  The  stocks  of  old  wheat  are  getting  very  lowr-^oif 
20. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCB, 
FAIRS,  8co. 

BANBURY  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR.— There  win  to 
supply  of  sheep.  Trade  was  moderately  brisk,  and  rnvtba 
maoe  from  6s.  to  5s.  lOd.,  and  in  a  few  instances  a  triile  mn^ 
the  Slbs.  I 

BRISTOL  GREAT  COLT  MARKET  was  by  ftr  the  BOij 
meagre  that  has  been  witnessed  there  for  many  yean  put  A 
goodly  number  of  saddle  and  harness  horses  and  csrt-hona 
were  offered,  but  little  disposition  was  shown  on  the  part  a 
dealers  to  buy.    Prices  ranged  from  £15  to  £25  for  csrt  coHi; 

BROMYARD  FAIR.— There  were  no  oattie,  owing  to  tb 
cattle  plague.  A  few  lambs  offered  brought  lid.  per  tb.| 
store  sheep  met  with  a  dull  sale.  "Diere  were  a  plentiful^ 
ply  of  pigs,  which  were  lower  in  price.  Some  nsefiU  bom 
were  on  offer,  but  littie  or  no  business  was  done. 

FALKIRK  FAIR.— Only  a  few  animals  were  brongbt  fej 
ward,  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  a  secondary  m 
inferior  class.  Where  sales  were  effected,  Uie  prices  realiiH 
were  stated  to  be  similar  to  those  current  at  recent  bon» 
markets. 

HORSHAM  LAMB  FAIR.— Business  at  the  eoioBMSCi 
ment  of  the  fair  was  anything  but  lively,  and  the  prioes  vm 
by  the  owners  of  lambs  were  thought  by  the  pnrehasen  to^ 
too  extravagant  to  admit  of  being  done  to  any  eitent.  ^ 
Hawkins,  of  Burton  Park,  realized  the  highest  price  in  ^ 
fiiir ;  but,  as  he  had  only  about  40  or  50  lambs  in  the  pen,  M 
shepherd  could  not,  according  to  established  roles,'  hoiit  w 
blue  ribbons,  although  no  less  than  44s.  a  head  was  paid  m 
them.  The  highest  price  made  for  a  pen  of  100  wss  41ii 
and  tliese  belonged  to  Mr.  Emery,  of  Hurston,  and  this J»v^ 
his  shepherd  the  privile|^  of  vrearing  the  ribbons.  Mr.  Kinft 
of  Westburton,  made  42s.  of  some  very  nice  lambs.  Tb(f( 
were  between  9,000  and  10,000  sheep  and  lamb*  attogetber » 
the  fair. 

mVERNESS  GREAT  SHEEP  FAIR.-^In  soma  imt^nf 
npwarda  of  twenty  per  cest.  of  a  fiOling-off  t«okphiee.  u 
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Uif  thf  tiuiMtMu  wtn  britk»  «l  aomtwliat  ftdnaoed 
Iji.  IW&lIoviBgareioineoftliesilMof  dietp:  G^ieriot. 
'  "  itool  tvei  85s.  Arhindaich  ewe«  34f.  Achteroaim 
4Ql  AndkindTMB  ewet  40i.  Auchnaelearioh  eww 
cU.  Baupoie  0wet  38t.,  three-yrar-old  ditto  46g. ;  «we 
1 37f.  6d.  Bilmacam  ewes  86s.  6d.  BahiBldel  wethen 
•vM^Ss.  Bvragill  evee 30s.  Balliggan  wethers  4l8. 
Rttdjie  isd  Sftiuade  ewes  40s.  Borrerj  ewes  87s.  DaToch* 
eteiiQi.  Donoeh  jon-oH  wethors  Sis.,  two-year-old 
'  I2i^  DrsBiore  Chenot  gimmers  S8s.  EUinreach  wethers 
Enboll  ewes  40s.  Pkrraline  wrthers40s«  Forest  Farm 
SSs.  Gofdoobiish  wethers  47s.,  ewes  40s.,  shott  yooug 
ik  QlsBiintaig  wethers  4Ss.,  ewes  Sfis.,  shotts  16s. 
iiBBah  sad  Orbost  ewes  34s.  Blackfhoed.— Anchindrean 
nifk.  Atdoehy  ewes  24e.  Aohtercaim  ewes  22s.  6d. 
n  tn»  20s.,  clad.  Ck)rnemoillie  wethers  S4e.,  ewes 
ConKmoay  wethers  S6s.  Daibreck  wethers  36s.,  ewes 
Biidutily  wethers  36s.  Dminore  wethers  80s.,  ewes 
(ey),  ditto  27s.  (olad).  Freeborn  ewes  228.  Sales  of 
(^eriotv— Aberchalder  shotts  178.  6d.  Armadale 
^.  2(k,  tops  and  ahotts.  Ardintonl  top  wether  20s.. 
Ilk  6d.  Anchxuudearieh  shotts  168.  9d.  Balnakiel 
m  22i.  fieomore  ewe  26s.  Berriedale  and  Sanside 
It  market  price.  Cambosmore  wether  22s.  6d.  Com- 
HiMr  218.  Craskr  wether  2l8.  Croichil  wether  20s. 
ftou  wether  SiSs.  Cnligran  shotts  18s.  Clythe 
Im.  Corriemony  wether  21s.  Downreay  mid  ewe 
I  Bbek£u)ed. — ^Ardochy  shotts  12«.  Achtercaim 
111.  6d.  BalUnloiff  ewe  22s.,  shotU  168.  Blargie 
lis.,  cUd.  Booth  ewe  20s.  Conriemoillie  shotts 
^tsBsdian  wtther  and  ewe,  tops  and  shotts,  178.  Cor- 
iffa  wether  16s.  9d.  Half-breds.— Bedmadolhy  32s. 
^'boSOs.  NaWtySOs.  Moyhall  greyfaoed  24e.  Mr. 
Gargoston,  boogfat  a  lot  of  hoggs  at  49s.  Mr.  Wil- 
ififlM,  Kmnahaird,  sold  cast  ewes  at  36s.,  lambs  278.  8d. 
n  3U.  Behrin  grsy&eed  25s«  Mr.  Hendrie,  Castle- 
r,Mld  a  lot  ot  Southdown  taps  at  £16. 
"ARK  FAT  STOCK  MABKET.— The  unmber  of 
Bp  tu  661,  and  althongh  bnyers  were  numerous,  they  ap- 
MdJoBciiiied  to  give  the  priees  asked  by  sellers.    The 
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was  that  a  email  amount  of  basiness  was  done,  at 
liaetioB  of  an  aTerage  ^d,  per  lb.,  prices  being  7id.  to  8d. 
JniS0i.t(»4O». 

gWTRY  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR  was  tolmbly  well 
M  with  sheep  and  pigs,  a  goodly  number  being  disposed 
>|>»tt  Bsle,  as  well  aa  the  auetions.  Sheep  from  8d.  to  9d. 
J.  Pigs  were  a  dull  sale. 

'^TON  ANNUAL  SHEEP  AND  T.AMTi  FAIR.— 
inpply  was  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  being  about 
J^isf  en  thousand  short  of  an  average.  Business  opened 
m  Horning  by  sellers  aaking  very  high  prices,  and  an  active 
fc  wsi  loon  established  in  ewes,  at  prices  even  higher  than 
2^  ^gk  figures  of  Stockbridge  (aUowing  for  extra 
Bj),  tad  at  a  trifle  less  for  lambs  anil  wethers,  the  same 
^finatm  being  made.  Infierior  ewes  fetched  from  428.  to 
|t  iMQBd  quality  60s.  to  608.,  prise  ewes  62s.  to  668.,  and 
'"*t  prize  pen  of  Mr.  Anthony  Budd,  of  Overton,  the  top- 
l^we  of  this  or  any  otiier  age — 748.  each  for  the 
1^  rouid,  M-mouthed  ewes,  not  for  slaughter,  but  for 
>rag!  Mr.  Budd  boU  a  pen  of  draft  two-tooth  ewes,  of 
Fair  tTenge  site  and  qnaHty,  at  60s.  each  ;  and  Messrs. 
m  of  Odibam,  800  of  that  age,  at  the  same  price,  less  a 
ng  tkrow  back  on  the  whole,  who  also  penned  altogether 
P^a  fire  and  six  thousand  sheep,  which  were  all  sold  at 
P<|J^>&ctoiy  prioee.  Lambs  sold  at  308.  to  61s.  in  the  fair 
r™r.  bat  tliree  or  four  pens  of  the  prixe  krnbs  realised 
^is.  to  66s.  per  head;  wethers,  60s.  to  70b.  There  was 
[^  nsmber  of  fine  rams  and  ram  lambs,  for  which  a  good 
J^*u  experienced :  and  the  public  sale  of  the  Cotswold 
P^propei^  of  Beale  Brown,  Esq.,  conducted  by  Messrs. 
rjwas  sad  F.  D.  Awbery,  went  off  venr  satisfactorily  at 
r|M>nee6,  the  whole  having  been  disposed  of  to  Hampshire 
ffjjj^jfanssters,  irfio  are  now  using  this  breed  so  Urgely. 
?*  J**  gcnerafly  was  of  fine  quali^,  and  in  better  con£- 
JJJ^  Moal ;  but  the  wether-lamb  class  in  the  show-ground 
Hulu  ^*^  '•P'Meftted  aa  on  some  former  occasions ;  nor 
72  tbe  TIB  and  ram-lamb  classes,  as  to  numbers ;  but  there 
2^  two  ipleiuiid  sheep  exhibited  in  cUms  4, 17  Mr.  Olding,  of 
to  iS^  Anssbwy,  Wihs,  for  both  of  which  he  received 
^i  **«  «  psi  of  ftiy  toe  nun  limbt  belonging  to  Mr. 


BcBBttt,  et  Cbihnark,  WOti,  ctniad  off  I^  BrtNby'a  eof. 
^le  decisions  of  the  judges,  Messrs.  Gemsh,  Sannden  (Dor- 
set), and  Sillence,  gave  universal  satis&etiou. 

SALISBURY  R)RTNIOHTLY  FAT  SHEEP  MARKET 
was  Urgely  supplied,  the  number  penned  being  greater  than 
for  many  months  past.  Some  lambs  of  exoellent  quality  ware 
likewise  shown,  and  made  from  lOd.  to  Is.  per  lb.  Mutton  of 
good  quality  was  in  foir  request,  and,  although  previous  quo- 
tations  were  sustained,  prices  were  not  so  firm  as  of  late.  In« 
forior  descriptions,  however,  changed  hands  at  rather  lower 
figures,  and  before  the  dose  of  tne  market  everything  waa 
cleared  off.    Mutton  may  be  quoted  at  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb. 

SALISBURY  SHEEP  FAIR  was  very  fairly  supplied,  up- 
wards of  10,000  sheep  being  penned.  Trade  was  bri& 
throughout,  and  a  complete  clearance  was  effected.  Prices 
were  about  Is.  per  head  higher  than  at  Stockbridge,  and  fit>m 
Ss.  to  lOs.  per  head  higher  than  last  year.  Ewes  ranged  from 
468.  to  558.,  prime  bts  as  high  as  608.,  wethers  from  60s.  to 
60s.,  prime  lots  as  high  as  tos.,  lambs  from  268.  to  48s.,  prime 
lots  as  high  as  44s.  per  head.  There  waa  a  good  competition 
for  the  various  prises.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Sillence,  Mr. 
John  Strange,  and  Mr.  Whitlock :  and  in  one  or  two  of  the 
classes  the  animals  were  oonsiderea  so  eaual,  that  there  was 
some  little  difference  of  opinion  between  them  as  to  the  award. 
Ultimately,  it  was  settled  as  foUows : — 1.  A  piece  of  plate  of 
the  value  of  £5,  by  M.  H.  Marsh,  Esq.,  MJ?.,  for  the  best  pen 
of  improved  Hampshire  Down  ram  lambs,  Mr.  Bennett,  Cnil- 
mark  ;  hiffhly  commended,  A.  Morrison,  Esq.  2.  A  piece  of 
plate  of  the  value  of  £3,  by  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
of  Salisbury,  for  the  second  best  pen,  Mr.  Edmund  Olding. 
Ratfin.  3.  A  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  £6,  by  Lord 
HeniT  Thvnne,  M.P.,  for  the  best  pen  of  80  wether  lambs, 
Mr.  Joseph  HigginB,  Wishford.  4.  A  piece  d  plate  of  the 
value  of  £2,  by  Giles  Loder,  Esq.,  for  the  second  best  pen  of 
wether  lambs,  Mr.  William  Bamett,  Broadchalk.  6.  Apiece 
of  pkte  of  the  value  of  £6,  by  Edward  Hamilton,  £sq.,M.P., 
for  the  best  pen  of  80  wether  sheep  from  any  flock,  Mr.  F. 
Sidford,  Bishopstone.  6.  A  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  £6, 
by  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  for  the  best  pen  of  80 
breeding  ewes,  good  on  tootn,  Mr.  £.  Waters.  Stratford.  7. 
A  piece  of  plate  of  the  value  of  £5  (kte  Alderman  Smith's 
prixe),  to  tne  largest  penner,  Mr.  Thatcher,  Stoford.  8.  A 
pieoe  of  plate  of  the  value  of  £6,  by  the  members  of  the  Cor- 
poration, for  the  best  Hampshire  Down  ram  ot  any  age,  Mr, 
Edmund  Olding,  Batfin;  commended,  Mr.  Chad,  Lower 
Wyke  Farm,  Andover. 

SEAMER  FAIR.— The  horse  ikir  formed  tjie  chief  feature, 
the  number  of  animals  being  laree,  and  buyers  were  also 
numerous.  So  far  as  regaided  tne  flrst  class  of  horses- 
hunters  and  top  hacks — ^they  had  all  been  picked  up  privately 
at  good  rates,  but  formers  were  free  sellers  of  all  others. 
There  was  a  considerable  attendance  of  buyers  from  the  Lon- 
don market,  and  all  cab,  'bns.  carriage,  and  riding  horses  went 
up  well,  at  good  prices.  The  demand  for  troop  and  army 
horses  was  also  very  active,  there  beine  many  buyers,  but  only 
few  animals  of  the  class  shown.  In  all  other  sorts  the  show 
was  considerably  over  the  demand,  trade  being  poor  and  lifeless. 

ST.  BOSWMJi'S  LAMB  FAIR,  July  18.— Sales  began  to 
be  made  at  a  very  early  hour,  but  trade  never  anproached 
anything  like  activity.  Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  market 
grew  stiffer  as  the  day  progrrased,  and  such  holders  as  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  sell,  found  some  concession  necessary 
before  bargains  could  be  made.  The  top  lots  were  picked  up 
before  eight  o'clock  at  somewhat  similar  prices  to  those  ob- 
tained last  year ;  but  generally  there  was  a  reduction  in  value 
to  the  extent  of  Is.  a  head,  and  in  various  cases  the  fell  from 
last  year's  prices  amounted  to  2s.  6d.  and  38. 

ST.  SAIR'S  FAIR,  (ABERDEEN  SHIRE. V-The  selling 
price  of  mutton  may  be  quoted  from  7d.  to  7|d.  per  lb.  In 
consequence  of  the  horse  market  being  in  a  manner  over- 
stocked, trade  was  somewhat  stiff ;  drai^ht  horses,  however, 
were  in  request,  and  in  general  commanded  high  prices.  The 
number  of  sales  effected  was  fewer  than  might  have  been  looked 
for,  considering  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  market.  Holders  of  good  animals  were  unwilling 
to  part  with  them,  as  the  idea  is  prevalent  that  trade  in  horses, 
though  somewhat  sUck  for  the  hut  few  years,  is  reviving  con- 
siderably, and  will  continue. 

SETTLE  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR— There  was  a  decided 
improrement^  both  at  regards  supply  and  demand.   Tho  nvo- 
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ber  of  sheep  and  limbs  brought  into  the  fur  wis  much  larger 
than  last  rortnight,  and  th»re  being  a  quick  demand  all  was 
deared  off  in  good  time,  at  nrioes  fhlly  as  dear. 

SHEFFIELD  FAT  STOCK.— A  good  show  of  fat  beasts 
and  she^.  The  hot  weather  caused  a  rather  heatv  market,  at 
a  reduction  of  about  6d.  per  stone  on  beef^  and  fi.  per  lb.  on 
mutton.  Number  of  cattle  207,  sheep  666,  and  lambs  72.  Beef 
8s.  6d.  to  9s.  6d.  per  stone ;  mutton,  8d.  to  9d.,  lamb  lOd.  to 
lOMjoer  lb. 

SHERBORNE  FAIR  was  supplied  with  about  2,000  sheep, 
which  is  a  great  falling  off  in  comparison  with  former  fiurs. 
Prices  rulea  very  high,  and  the  rates  of  the  late  &irs  was  well 
maintained,  with  a  good  business  doin^.  The  best  things  in 
the  fair — a  lot  of  fine  fat  ewes,  sent  m  by  Mr.  H.  G.  An- 
drews—fetched 57s.  »-head,  and  a  good  let  40s.  The  best  lambs 
brought  368. ;  and  34e.  was  turned  awa^  for  one  or  two  lots. 
As  usual,  there  was  a  good  deal  doing  in  wool,  and  at  I7d. 
and  18d.  many  shearings  went  to  the  brokers. 

STOBBS  FAIR  (Dundm).— The  show  of  horses  was  un- 
usually large.  No  cattle  or  sheep  were  on  the  ground.  Very 
few  good  draught  horses  were  in  the  market,  but  there  was  a 
pret^  larse  number  of  second-class  animals.  Altogether,  the 
market  ruled  extremely  duU,  very  few  of  the  horses  changins^ 
owners.  Harness  horses  brought  from  £20  to  £45,  good 
draught  horses  from  £20  to  £30,  and  second-class  horses 
from  £15  to  £20. 

WEUSHPOOL  FAIR.— The  suppiv  of  shee]^  was  rather 
limited,  and  they  sold  readily  with  lambs  at  a  decided  advance 
in  prices.  There  was  a  rather  large  show  of  horses  and  ponies 
of  inferior  description.  A  few  pretty  good  carriage  horses 
were  sold  by  auction  and  by  private  contract  at  from  £30  to 
£45  each.  Most  of  the  other  horses  sold  at  verv  reduced 
prices.  Pigs  were  decidedly  lower.  Carters  were  sold  at  from 
l6s.  to  20s. 

IRISH  FAIRS.— KxLLS  (Meath) :  Stock  was  a  fuU 
average,  and  the  attendance  of  buyers  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
The  beef  department  presented  some  excellent  lots,  the  top 
price  being  75s.  per  cwt. ;  second  class  sold  from  608.  to  688., 
and  the  few  coarser  beasts  disposed  of  were  worth  fully  62s. 

Esr  cwt.  In  springers  the  demand  was  not  so  good  as  at  the 
te  fair  of  Drogheda,  and  the  prices  for  best  varied  from  £15 
to  £18  10s. ;  inferior  £12  10s.  upwards.  The  supply  of  store 
cattle  was  not  up  to  the  mark,  except  bullocks,  a  very  nice 
selection  of  which  were  shown,  ana  quickly  bought  up  by 
English  and  North  of  Ireland  dealers.  Two-year-olds  varied 
from  £9  to  £13,  according  to  merit ;  year-and-a-half-olds  from 
£8  to  £9 :  yearlings  from  £5  to  £8  per  head.  Heifers  were 
exceedingly' scaroe.  In  the  sheep  department  there  was  a 
alight  advance  in  prices.  We  had  but  a  small  supply  of  bacon 
pigs,  but  fully  equal  to  the  demand.  The  rates  for  bacon 
were  578.  6d.  to  60s.,  sinking  offil,  and  for  pork  from  60s.  to 
63s.  per  cwt.  Store  pigs  and  bonhams  were  plentiful,  the 
former  fetching  frt)m  43s.  to  50s.  each,  and  the  latter  from 
15s.  to  208.  each.  Dundalk  :  There  was  a  large  quantitv  of 
stock,  including  two  and  three  years  old  cattle,  for  which  there 
was  not  a  brisk  demand,  and  prices  must  be  quoted  10  per 
cent,  less  than  the  previous  fair.  The  sheep  and  lamb  show 
was  unusually  laree,  and  a  fair  demand  existed  for  both, 
chiefly  by  English  bnvcrs.  Mutton  was  bought  at  about  7d. 
per  lb.,  lamb  a  shade  higher.  Callan  was  weU  supplied  with 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Prime  beef  realized  about  668. 
per  cwt. :  second  dass  from  54s.  to  60s.  per  cwt.  Mutton  mi^ht 
DC  quoted  at  8|d.  per  lb.  There  was  a  brisk  demand  for  milching 
cows— say,  from  £12  10s.  to  £18 ;  two  years  old  heifers,  £9  to 
£13  10s. ;  yearlings,  £6  10s.  to  £8.  In  the  store  cattle  depart- 
ment business  was  carried  on  ver^  actively,  notwithstanding  the 
bad  reports,  which  no  one  bebeves.  Two-year-old  bollocks 
fetched  from  £8  to  £11  lOs.,  and  yearlings  £3  5s.  to  £5  10s. 
Sheep  were  picked  up  very  quickly  at  £2  to  £3  10s.  Hoggets, 
38s.  6d.  to  44s.  each,  and  lambs  £1  2s.  6d.  to  £1  10s.  Bacon 
pigs  went  at  the  rate  of  about  52s.  per  cwt.  Stores  and 
suckers  cheap,  the  former  308.  to  45s.  each,  and  the  latter  178. 
to  328.  per  couple.  Carlow:  Fat  stock  were  quickly 
bought  at  high  prices,  beef  bringing  £3  5s.  per  cwt.  For  stores 
generally  the  demand  was  dull.  Mr.  Hugh  CuUen  bought  a 
lot  of  three-year-old  heifers,  at  £13  88.  each ;  and  Mr.  Robert 
Farrell  sold  a  lot  of  heifers  to  Mr.  Oliver,  at  £15  each.  Two- 
year-olds  brought  from  £8  to  £10,  and  yearlings,  according  to 
quality,  £6  1(^.  to  £8.  Springers  and  miloi  cows  in  good 
request,  and  those  offered,  which  were  few,  realized  from  £16 


to£20each.  Sheep  wen  veiy  high ;  prime  mutton,  1\^  to 
84d.,andstores£2  2s.to£25s.eadi.  Lunbsmetaresdtnle, 
at  from  £1  10s.  to  £1  18s.  each.  The  pigfiyrwBSHnsU,Bnd 
an  advance  of  2s.  to  Ss.  per  cwt  on  the  price  of  pork,  vkkh 
sold  at  about  57s. ;  stores  scarce  and  fistched  good  prioes-Hsy, 
firom  50b.  to  60b.,  and  slips  proportionately  Ugk 
KsLLS  (Kilkenny) :  Three  years  old  bullocks,  in  forward  oon- 
dition,  brought  £12  to  £16 ;  2  years  old  £7  to  £10;  heifai 
(scarce),  1  year  old,  £5  to  £9 ;  yearling  bullocks,  £4  to  £7; 
strippers,  £10  to  £12;  frt  beasts,  £10  to  £20 each ;  ihstp. 
46s.  to  65s.;  lambs,  20s.  to  32s.  6d.;  store  pigs,  SOs.  to  5(k ; 
bonhams,  16s.  to  24t.  each ;  some  even  went  at  52s.  per  coink. 
Rathkeali:  Fat  cows  for  the  knife  averaged  from  £l7  to 
£22  each;  &t  bullocks  sold  at  a  like  average;  Sycsnold 
heifers,  from  £15  to  £17  each.  Mr.  Hayes  bought  some  prise 
bts:  2  years  ohl  heifers  went  at  from  £9  10s.  to  £12  esek, 
according  to  quality ;  yearlings,  for  which  the  demand  vu 
active,  sold  at  from  £6  to  £8  lOs. ;  milch  cows  were  scartea 
£19  and  £20  each.  Sheep,  of  which  the  supply  was  pd, 
sold  at  from  £2  7s.  6d.  to  £2  12s.  each,  and  lambs  at  fias 
£1  10s.  to  £1  15s.  each ;  weaning  calves  £2  10s.  to  £3.  IV 
demand  for  pigs  was  most  pressing,  and  a  decline  of  fitia 
38.  to  4e.  per  cwt.  was  experienced  in  bacon,  566.  bong  the 
highest  quotation. 


DEVIZES  WOOL  FAIR.— There  was  a  short  snpply- 
about  fifty  lots,  while  some  seore  or  more  were  represented  bf 
sample,  and,  probably  at  least  as  many  as  shown,  were  loU 
by  word  of  mouth,  without  bong  represented  at  all  The  it* 
tendance  of  buyers  was  large,  and  a  good  deal  of  oompetitioi 
resulted  from.the  efforts  to  secure  the  best  lots.  The  nnt  lot 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Oare,  for  42s.  per  tod,  all  eire»- 
a  price  which  probably  surprised  everybody,  himselif  iadided: 
but  which  was  afterwards  edipMd  by  other  lots,  mixed  lots 
making  40s.  to  48s.,  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  43s.  6d.  per  tod. 
Mr.  H.  Church,  of  Hilloott,  *'topped*'  the  market,  sellinga 
very  fine  white  lot  of  tegs  at  45s.  per  tod.  Mr.  T.  Neate  reaHied 
44s.  4d.  (oris.  9d.  per  Vb.)  for  his  tegs.  Most  of  the  lob 
were  cleared  off  b^re  the  close  of  the  day,  though,  as  onil, 
some  parties  "  hung  fire,*'  and  could  not  he  brought  to  deil 
until  after  dinner.  The  average  price  for  mixed  woob  vm 
42s.  3d.  per  tod,  being  an  advance  of  at  least  3d.  per  lb.  on 
Newbury  £ur,  and  2|d.  per  lb.  on  Hungerford  flair,  held  oslir 
three  weeks  ago. 

DONCASTER  WOOL  MARKET,  (Saturday  la8t)-l%« 
was  the  largest  snpplv  of  wool  brought  forward  this  sesios, 
being  upwsurds  of  800  sheets.  It  met  a  ready  sale,  at  a  far- 
ther advance  of  6d.  to  Is.  per  stone,  Lincolnshire  psreeb 
ealizinff  508.  to  53s.  per  tod,  according  to  quality  and  propor- 
tion of  nogg  fleeoes.  Ewes  and  wethers  22s.  6d.  to  23s.  6d^ 
mixed  par^  24«.  6d.  to  26s.  6d.,  all  hogga  27s.  to  28t.  6d. 
per  14ilbs. 

DORCHESTER  (OXFORD)  WOOL  FAIR.— There  wi$ 
a  very  hur^  pitch  of  wool,  and  high  prices  were  rctliied. 
One  superior  lot  of  half-bred  tegs  of  Mr.  William  Greenwood's 
fetched  as  much  as  51s.,  the  purchaser  being  Mr.  Shilson,  of 
Banbury.  Downs  fetched  about  408.,  and  half-bred  teg  sad 
ewe  mixed  458. 

HAWICK  WOOL  FAIR.— A  few  dips  of  half-bred  end 
blackfaoed  wools  were  sold  about  the  prices  of  recent  mark^ 
early  in  the  afternoon,  but  scarcely  a  bargain  was  struck  for 
Cheviot  before  five  o'clock ;  and,  though  a  portion  changed 
hands  after  that  hour,  the  price  for  Cheviot  wool  would  be 
from  5s.  to  7s.  below  last  yeaf  s  rates. 

HEREFORD  WOOL  TRADE.— At  our  market  on  Wid- 
nesday  last  the  price  averaged  from  18|d.  to  19|d.  per  lb.; 
but  at  Ross  Fair,  on  Thursday,  at  which  there  was  a  good  desl 
on  offer,  prices  averaged  somewhat  higher — ^viz.,  from  19d.  to 
20^.  per  lb.  At  these  prices  Mr.  Varley  (through  his  agent, 
Mr.  Cooke)  was  a  very  extensive  purchaser. 

INVERNESS  WOOL  FAIR.— Mr.  RoberUhaw,  of  Akol, 
and  Robertshaw,  Bradford,  bought  several  dips  of  bbckftced 
Uid  at  13s.,  white  Cheviot  hogK  and  ewe  at  32s^  laid  Cheviot 
24e.  Mr.  Madean,  MiUbum,  InTerness,  soM  his  hid  Cheriot 
ewe  wool  at  24s.,  ^reyfaoed  and  half-bred  at  38s.  Uggui 
Farm :  Blacldaced  liud  17s.  Mr.  Morrison,  luchmarlo,  bongot 
several  clips  of  whitewashed  Cheviot  at  from  24a.  to  26i. ;  » 
clip  of  blackfaced  white  and  cross  mixed,  washed,  firom  Hr. 
Anderson,  Lochdhu,  at  20s. ;  and  a  dip  of  white  Cheriot, 
washed,  from  Mr«  Mackintosh,  Bareven«  at  30s«    The  Shield^ 
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iig, Otirloch:  C3ieTiot  laid  was  sold  to  Mr.  F.  H.  Madeodi 
Gla8fl)V,at298. 

KELSO  WOOL  FATE.— The  quotations  of  the  dips  sold 
nn  as  follows:  Allho;^  sold  at  from  438.  to  458.,  three 
hoggi  to  one  ewe  at  4Sb.  to  449.,  half-hogg  and  half-ewe  at 
from  ils.  to  438..  and  ewe  from  37s.  to  4Ds.  We  sulgoin  a 
nnmber  of  the  sales  which  took  place :  A  clip  of  three  ewes 
to  one  ho«  was  sold  at  42s.,  a  chp  of  half-ewe  and  half-hogg 
told  at  43«.  6d. :  a  dip  half-ewe  and  half-hogg,  from  near 
Etrbton,  was  sold  at  43s.  Mr.  Smith,  Leaderfoot,  sold  a  dip 
of  half-hon  and  half-ewe  at  43s. — a  lack-penny  retumea. 
Hr.  Snttchffe  bought  all  ewe  at  40s.  and  398.,  half-ewe  and 
half-hogg  at  438.  6d.,  and  all  hogg  at  44s.  Mr.  Buckham, 
Kenmains,  old  half-ewe  and  half-hogg  at  44e. — a  luck-penny 
ictumed.  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Mainhifl,  sold  his  clip,  three  ewes 
to  one  hon,  at  4l8.  6d.  A  larro  dip  of  two  hogffs  for  one 
m  was  sold  at  43s.  Mr.  Stark,  Mellendean,  sold  his  clip  of 
fflore  ewe  than  hogg  at  428.  Mr.  Glass,  Hendersyde,  sold^^his 
dip  of  all  ho«  at  45s.  Mr.  Suttdiffe  bought  all  ewe  from 
Todrig,  near  Coldstream,  for  39s.  Mr.  Thomas  Haig,  Kirk- 
hin,  lold  his  dip  of  more  h(wg  thwi  ewe  at  40s.  A  dip  of 
til  Cheriot  ewe  was  sold  at  Sos.  An  extensive  dealer  bought 
all lioggat  446.,  and  all  ewe  at  39s. 
LEWES  WOOL  FAIR,  (Friday.)— The  general  tone  of  the 
uket  will  be  gleaned  from  the  prices  appended.  The  chair 
m  taken  by  ueorge  Darby,  Esq.  The  following  sales  were 
e&cted  after  dinner :— Mr.  T.  Elhnan  offered  380  ewes,  tegs 
250,  and  100  fatting  sheep,  at  Is.  8d.  They  were  purchased 
bj  Mr.  Prior  of  Chichester.  Mr.  Cane  announced  he  had  sold 
hk  wool  950  ewes  and  350  tc^  to  Mr.  Breach  at  19|d.  Mr. 
Verrall,  of  Swanborongh,  sold  1,081  ewes,  402  tegs,  and  18 
riBu,  to  Mr.  Lucas,  at  Is.  8d.  Mr.  Arkcoll,  it  was  stated,  had 
wU  Im  wool,  but  he  declined  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the 
meeting  as  to  price,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  promised  the 
bojer  not  to  so.  Mr.  T.  Cooper  announced  that  he  had  sold 
liii  wool  to  Mr.  Breach  at  191d.  Mr.  T.  Saxby  announced  that 
l>e  had  sold  1.050  fleeces  to  Mr.  Breach  at  Is.  7\L  Mr.  F. 
Scarce,  Bitchley,  sold  500  ewes  and  200  tegs  to  Mr.  Adams  at 
20d.  Mr.  Guy,  of  Willingdon,  annouced  that  he  had  sold  his 
wool  at  20d.  to  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Cowley  said  he  had  sold  600 
fceces  to  Mr.  Martin  at  Is.  7id.  Mr.  dolgate  said  he  had  sold 
Mr.  Biand*s  wool  at  Is.  7id.>  to  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Ellis  sold 
his  wod  to  Mr.  Prior,  900  ewes  and  300  tees,  and  about  20 
nuDs,  at  Is.  Sd.  Mr.  Hart  said  he  had  sold  hu  wool  at  20d., 
to  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Famcombe  sold  286  ewes,  110  tegs,  and 
6tb  rams  to  Mr.  Lucas  at  20d.  Mr.  Tappen,  of  Westham, 
loidhiswoolto  Mr.  Adams  at  Is.  8d.  Mr.  Charles  Waters 
nid  he  had  sold  his  own  wool  and  that  of  his  brother  at  Is. 
8d.  to  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Stames  offered  260  ewes.  101  Utfs, 
ud  3  rams,  at  Is.  8^. ;  sold  at  204d.  Mr.  Holmden  sold  his 
wool,  500  ewes  and  200  tegs,  at  Is.  8d.  Mr.  Nye  sold  his 
wool,  and  that  of  the  Rer.  J.  Harrison  at  Is.  7d.  Mr.  Joseph 
Goiringe,  of  Eastdean,  and  Mr.  Osbom  sold  their  wool  at  Is. 
U-,  to  Mr.  Prior.  Mr.  R.  R.  VerraU  sold  800  ewes  and  300 
tegs  to  Mr.  Lucas,  at  Is.  7id.  Mr.  Tuppen  sold  his  wool  at 
I9|d.  to  Mr.  Prior.  Mr.  Joseph  Oorringe  sold  500  ewes  and 
SOOtegs,  at  l94d.to  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Breach  said  had  bought 
the  Doke  of  Richmond's  wool  at  20id.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Fris- 
too,  sold  his  vool,  700  fleeces,  at  20d.  Mr.  Hillman,  of 
Stoneham,  sold  850  fleeces  to  Mr.  Lucas,  at  20|d.  Mr.  E. 
Beard  sold  his  wool  at  19d.,  to  Mr.  Prior.  Mr.  Hodson  sold 
liis  wool  at  20d.  to  Mr.  Breach.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
prices  ranged  from  3d.  to  4d.  per  lb.  more  than  at  Chichester. 
ST.  BOSWELLS  WOOL  FAIR.— There  was  a  pretty  nu- 
merous attendance  of  both  burers  and  sellers,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  business  was  done,  though  not  nearly  so  much 
u  last  yea^.  Generally,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  wool 
trade  is  in  full  swing ;  but  the  Continental  war  has  thrown 
Inuiness  into  a  disordered  state,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
great  reduction  in  prices.  Mostly  aU  kinds  to-day  sold  at 
frpia  Ss.  to  98.  6d.  less  than  last  year ;  but  it  was  stated  that 
pnoes  were,  if  anything,  a  shade  better  than  at  Dunse  and 
ponihill.  All-hog  sold  at  from  45s.  to  45s.  6d.,  and  in  one 
instance  46s.  was  said  to  have  been  paid,  half-and-half  at  from 
42s.  to  431.  6d.,  all-ewe  from  408.  to  4l8.,  Cheviot  ewe  34s. 
^•,  Cheriot  ewe  and  hogg  35s.,  three  hogg  to  one  ewe  449., 
^  three  ewe  to  one  ho«^  42s. 

ST.  SAIHS  WOOL  KlIR.— In  the  wool  market,  prices 
were  lower  than  they  have  been  for  several  years.  The  quan- 
tity shown  being  comparatively  limited,  a  general  clearance 


was  effected  at  something  like  the  following  rates :  Half-bred 
whit«  wool  28.  9d.  per  lb.,  black  English  wool  (flue)  3s.  3d. 
per  lb.,  inferior  do.  Zs.  9d.  to  3s.  per  lb. 

GLASGOW  WOOL  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— There 
has  been  a  little  more  business  done  during  the  past  week,  and 
spinners  are  inquiring  for  laid  Cheriots  and  black-fiiced  laid. 
Some  transactions  are  retried  in  these  classes,  but  the  busi- 
ness is  still  strickly  limited  to  actual  requirements.  Both 
holders  and  buyers  wait  for  a  settlement  of  political  questions 
before  doing  very  much. — F,  H,  McLeod, 


NEW  YORK  WOOL  MARKET,  June  30.— Domestic 
fleeces  at  45  cents  to  50  cents  for  native  and  quarter  Merinoes, 
50  cents  to  55^  cents  for  half  and  three-quarters  ditto,  60 
cents  to  66  cents  for  fuU-blood  ditto ;  65  cents  to  70  cents  for 
Saxony  fleeeces ;  30  cents  to  40  cents  for  No.  1  puUed,  50 
cents  to  60  cents  for  superfine  ditto,  and  60  cents  to  65  cents 
for  extra  ditto ;  20  cents  to  27  cents  for  common  unwashed 
California,  27  cents  to  37  cents  for  fine  ditto,  and  15  cents  to 
23  cents  for  Texas. 

BRESLAU  WOOL  MARKET,  July  19.— Though  trans- 
actions are  continuing  still  on  a  very  moderate  scale,  there  is  a 
very  confident  feeling  prevailing  among  wool  dealers,  who  are 
unwilling  to  sell  unless  at  enhanced  rates.  Some  purchases 
have  been  made  of  the  finer  descriptions  of  Polish,  rosen,  and 
Silesian  dothing  wools  at  from  75  to  85  thalers  percwt, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  6  to  10  per  cent,  above  June 
fair  quotations.  The  chief  purchasers  were  Netherland  and 
Engbsh  commissioners,  as  well  as  country  manufacturers.  In 
the  whole  there  have  been  sold  about  800  cwts.,  whereas 
fresh  conveyances  arose  to  about  2,000  cwts. — Gunsbueo 
Bkothess. 

ALGOA  bay  MONTHLY  WOOL,  SKIN,  &c.,  RB- 
PORT.— Port  Elizabeth,  June  8.— We  are  now  in  the 
height  of  the  wool  season,  and  large  quantities  are  being  re- 
ceived daily  6t)m  the  country  districts.  The  clip  this  year  in 
the  north-eastern  district  and  the  Free  State  is  an  unusually 
heavy  one,  and  of  superior  quality.  The  local  wool  market 
has  been  very  animated,  though  tne  exdtement  caused  by  the 
report  of  the  London  March  sales  has  somewhat  abated.  The 
scardty  of  tonnage,  the  report  that  the  alteration  of  the  Ame- 
rican tariff  had  passed  the  Legislature,  and  a  falling  rate  of 
exchange  have  made  the  market  weaker  during  the  last  fort- 
night, and  brought  prices  a  shade  lower.  Unsatisfactory  news 
from  America,  and  the  advice  of  lower  prices  at  the  London 
May  sales  just  received,  will  doubtless  cause  a  further  reduc- 
tion. Present  prices  may  be  quoted  as  follows ;  Fine  fleece- 
washed  Is.  2id.  to  Is.  3(d.,  medium  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2d.,  seedy 
and  faulty  lid.  to  Is.,  superior  scoured  snow-wnite  Is.  8d.  to 
Is.  lOd.,  hand-washed  superior  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  5d.,  medium  to 
good  ditto  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  Sd.,  inferior  seedy  9id.  to  lid.,  fine 
unwashed  superior  light  and  dean  8d.  to  8^.,  good  average 
7id.  to  7|d.,  medium  7d.  to  7id.,  inferior  and  seedy  5|d.  to 
6d.,  coarse  unwashed  4id.  to  5d.  per  lb.  The  following  are 
the  dearances  for  the  month :  To  London,  per  Arthur  Pardew 
896  bales,  per  Annie  Duthie  1,036  bales,  per  Icon  1,158  bales, 
per  Gem  of  the  Nith  1,279  bales,  and  per  steamship  Briton 
935  bales.  To  Boston,  per  Silvery  Wave  535  bales,  and  per 
Nicoline  300  bales.  To  New  Yark,  per  Saxon  1,355  bales; 
and  to  Sandy  Hook,  for  orders,  per  Armenia  697  bales. 
Total,  9.061  bales  (2,989,5051bs.)  Of  2,650  bales  offered  at 
our  produce  sales,  1,310  bales  were  vritlidrawn,  leaving  bonft 
fide  sales  1,340  bales.— Messks.  A.  C.  Stiwakt  &  Co. 

ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 

CITY,  Monday,  July  23.— We  have  no  new  feature  to 
notice  in  this  market.  The  transactions  both  for  home  use 
and  export  have  been  on  a  limited  scale,  at  the  late  decline  in 
the  quotations.  The  supply  of  wool  on  offier  is  very  moderate, 
but  more  than  equal  to  the  demand,  owing  chiefly  to  the  high 
range  in  the  pnce  of  money  in  the  discount  market. 

CirmBBVT  Pbxcbs  op  Evolzsh  Wool.  b.  d.    b.  d. 

Flbbobb— Southdown  hoggeta per  lb.     1    4itol    6| 

Half-bred  ditto „       16       17 

Kent  fleeces „       17       18 

Southdown  ewes  and  wethers    ,»       14       16 
Leicester  ditto  „       16       17 

SOIW— Clothing „       14       1    8i 

Combiai ««      1    3i     1   »| 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST  MONTH. 


Notwitbstandinpf  the  unpromising  aspect  of  May, 
with  its  cutting  and  unusual  frosts,  which  gave  the 
idea  of  a  very  late  gathering,  the  weeks  of  harvest 
seem  likely  to  arrive  at  about  the  usual  period. 
The  close  of  June  brought  us  the  first  pledge  of 
real  summer,  and  though  a  part  of  July  was 
boisterous  and  broken,  there  has  been  such  a 
liberal  allowance  of  intense  sunshine,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  sickle,  as  well  as  the  scythe,  has  coounenced 
its  work,  and  another  fortnight  will  bring  us  into 
the  thick  of  it.  The  wheat  crop  is  not,  however, 
expected  to  turn  out  an  abundant  one,  but  rather 
under  an  average.  There  are,  indeed,  localities — 
such  as  the  well-drained  fens  and  other  good  soils, 
where  the  winter  rains  did  not  lodge  and  chill  the 
roots — which  have  good  promise;  but  the  heavy 
lands  send  poor  reports.  In  France  it  is  even  less 
favourably  reported,  and  the  first  samples  from  the 
south  are  complained  of,  the  grain  having  been  too 
hastily  ripened  by  the  torrid  temperature  lately  ex- 
perienced. Other  countries  have  not  given  final 
reports.  Northern  Europe  not  yet  being  ready. 
But  as  the  war  in  Germany  and  Italy  so  recently 
commenced  seems  likely  to  rapidly  close  in  favour 
of  Prussia  and  Italy,  our  fears  as  to  the  great 
destruotioD  of  the  growing  crops  may  be  withdrawn, 
and  it  is  only  as  regards  the  abstraction  of  labour 
for  military  purposes  that  the  gatherings  are  likely 
seriously  to  suffer.  The  sudden  and  decisive  vic- 
tories of  Prussia,  attributed  to  the  needle  gun,  un- 
fortunately exhibit  the  sadden  and  serious  decline 
in  prices  experienced  in  wheat,  though  at  its  highest 
the  average  never  reached  over  65s.  lOd.  Every 
market  in  June  was  upon  the  ascending  scale,  ex- 
cepting the  first;  but  July  has  another  tale  to  tell, 
and  it  is  one  of  incessant  reductions,  say  to  the 
extent  of  fully  8s.  per  qr.,  so  that  the  whole  ad- 
vance from  the  lowest  point  has  about  been  lost. 
The  state  of  the  money  market  prevented  any  spe- 
culators stepping  forward  to  arrest  the  downward 
tendency;  but,  as  we  have  receded  so  far,  there  is 
a  proportionate  chance  of  a  reaction,  for  the 
chapter  of  accidents  iS  always  in  favour  of  low 
prices.  Barley  is  well  spoken  of,  as  a  whole,  though 
It  varies.  Oats  also  have  been  favourably  reported ; 
but  peas  are  said  to  be  the  heaviest  crop  on  the 
ground.  Beans  vary,  being  partly  fine  and  partly 
defective,  but  seem  to  excel  last  year's  produce  as 
a  whole.  But  our  cattle  plague  has  not  left  us,  and 
whatever  crops  may  yet  be  on  the  ground  they  have 
to  be  gathered.  The  hay,  which  was  threatened  at 
first,  is  now  reckoned  to  be  a  fair  produce.  The 
following  were  the  prices  quoted  in  the  several 
foreign  places  named:  The  best  white  wheat  in 
Paris  (64lbs.  per  bush.)  is  52s.  per  qr.,  red  508. ; 
red  at  Antwerp,  548.;  at  Liege,  51s.  8d. ;  mixed 
Polish  at  Amsterdam,  678. ;  the  best  red  at  Ham- 
bro',  48s.  6d.  Cologne  quotations  were  48s.  per 
qr. ;  Porrentmy,  in  Switzerland,  50s.  Fine  high-  | 
mixed  wm  extrcmdy  scarce  at  Dantsie,  and  held  at 


52s.;  red  at  Stettin,  448. ;  at  Rostock,  468. ;  Hoi- 
stein  qualities,  45s. ;  at  Galatz  the  low  quality  of 
the  principalities  was  quoted  3 Is.  6d.  p?r  qr. 
Odessa  Ghirka  has  been  selling  here  afloat  at  47i« 
per  qr. ;  Spanish  white  at  538.  Spring  wheat  tt 
Montr^  50s.  8d.  per  480lbs. ;  at  New  York, 
55s.  2d.  per  480lbs. 

The  first  Monday  in  Mark  Lane  opened  on  nw* 
derate  English  supplies  of  wheat,  but  there  wui 
liberal  foreign  arrival.  There  was  a  very  scaoty 
show  of  samples  during  the  morning  from  Kent 
and  Essex ;  but  the  forcing  weather  experienced 
for  a  week  previous  made  a  very  dull  market,  and 
millers  insisted  on  a  reduction  of  fully  28. ;  which 
only  being  partially  complied  with,  very  little  bu»« 
ness  was  done.  Holders  of  foreign  would  willingly 
have  conceded  Is.  per  qr.,  for  the  sake  of  business; 
but  the  concession  was  not  enough  to  meet  the 
views  of  buyers,  and  so  very  few  sales  were  re- 
ported. With  but  few  cargoes  at  the  ports  of  call, 
prices  remained  nominally  unchanged.  The  earlier 
country  markets  showed  little  change  in  the  coarse 
of  prices,  but  Liverpool  was  down  3d.  per  cental. 
Hull,  Boston,  Newark,  Newmarket,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  several  other  towns  were  Is.  to  28. 
per  qr.  down.  Stockton*on-Tees  and  some  other 
places  were  3s.  per  qr.  cheaper,  and  Norwich  wii 
still  lower.  At  Edinburgh  the  wheat  trade  wii 
down  Is.  to  28.  perqr.;  Dundee,  Glasgow,  lod 
other  Scotch  towns  made  similar  reports.  Cork 
noted  a  decline  of  6d.  per  brl.,  and  Dublin  was  6d. 
to  Is.  per  brl.  lower. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  was  an  unusually 
small  English  supplv,  but  again  plenty  of  fortif^a. 
The  show  of  samples  through  the  morning  was 
about  the  smallest  of  the  season  from  Essex  and 
Kent;  but  with  a  set-in  of  genuine  Midsumm^ 
weather,  and  news  of  a  probably  speedy  peace  in 
Germany,  there  was  no  selling  without  a  reduction 
of  Is.  to  2s.  beyond  the  real  rates  of  the  previous 
Monday,  makjng  the  fortnight's  decline  fully  3i. 
to  4s.  Foreign  was  also  down  2s.  per  qr.  without 
much  progress  being  made,  and  the  floating  trade 
was  about  suspended ;  but  to  sell,  it  would  hare 
been  necessary  to  take  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  less  money. 
The  country  this  week  was  quite  as  much  affected 
by  the  extraordinary  victories  of  Prussia  and  the 
venr  forcing  weather>  and  there  seemed  a  sadden 
and  general  agreement  on  the  part  of  farmers  to 
take  a  reduction  of  3s.  to  48.  per  qr.  on  the 
previous  rates;  but  Guildford  supported  prices, 
while  Halesworth  accepted  a  decline  of  48.  to 
5s.  per  qr.  Liverpool  was  down  fid.  to  8d.  per 
cental  for  the  week.  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
noted  a  farther  reduction  of  Is.  to  28.  per  qr.,  as 
well  as  Dundee.  At  Dublin  the  decline  on  wheat 
was  fid.  per  brl.  Cork  noted  a  reduction  of  fid.  to 
Is.  per  brl* 

On  the  third  Monday  there  were  short  EoftHsbi 
but  plentifiil  foteign  flUpplie«;  but  k  small  show 
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vu  made  duriiig  the  morning  by  the  freah  samples 
from  Kent  aod  Essex,  yet  the  forcing  heat  and 
padBc  tendency  of  the  foreign  news  made  it  a 
sUndstill  market,  and  to  sell  would  have  required 
another  reduction  of  2s.  per  qr.  But  little  was 
also  doing  m  foreign,  thougn  a  few  sales  of  selected 
Ronian  were  made  at  the  previous  prices.  With 
Tery  few  cargoes  off  the  coast,  there  was  no  change 
of  Tiltie  noted.  The  heavy  decline  already  sub- 
mitted to  in  the  country,  as  the  consequence  of  a 
rapid  approach  to  harvest,  seems  nearly  to  have 
vroaghta  general  determination  among  farmers 
not  to  make  further  concessions,  but  abide  the  re- 
sult of  the  gatherings,  the  stock  of  old  wheat  being 
mrywhere  admitted  to  be  very  short;  indeed, 
It  Liverpool  an  advance  of  2d.  per  cental  was 

Soted,  a  speedy  peace  being  by  no  means  certain ; 
t  here  and  there,  as  at  Fakenham  and  Devises, 
li  per  qr.  less  money  was  taken.  Edinburgh  was 
li.per  qr.  higher  for  wheat,  and  Glasgow  without 
cbnge.  There  was  so  little  native  wheat  exhibited 
at  Dublin  that  holders  of  foreign  were  very  firm, 
tad  able  to  sell  at  fully  nrevious  rates. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  there  was  a  moderate 
qoantity  of  native  wheat  reported ;  but  the  foreign 
\    imports  almost  doubled  any  previous  returns  during 
I    the  year,  amounting  to  over  54,000  qrs.,  as  the 
'    conaeqaenoe  of  late  orders  during  the  time  of  ad- 
I    vance.    It  mattered  little,  therefore,  that  the  fresh 
Mfflples  from  Kent  and  Essex  during  the  morning 
were  limited.   The  market  was  in  suspense,  and  to 
kU  it  was  necessary  to  make  another  concession  of 
2i.  to  38.  per  qr.,  or  say  4s.  to  Ss.  for  the  fortnight, 
lo  foreign  also  there  was  quite  a  pause  to  business, 
though  holders  would  rea^y  have  accepted  a  re- 
daction of  2s.  per  qr.    Floating  cargoes  were  of- 
fered, though  few  in  number,  at  a  reduction  of  Is. 
per  qr.    Many  of  the  country  markets  submitted 
thia  week  to  a  decline  of  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.,  but 
some  reaisted  any  further  reduction. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
10,960  qrs.  English,  136,940  qrs.  foreign,  against 
21,912  qrs.  English,  and  73,399  qrs.  foreign  for 
I  the  aame  time  in  1865.  The  exports  from  London 
for  the  month  were  1 ,060  qrs.  wheat,  and  218  cwts. 
floor.  The  foreign  imports  into  the  Kingdom  for 
four  weeks  ending  July  21  were  1,946,201  cwts. 
wheat,  and  291,450  cwts.  fiour,  against  1,771>556 
cwta.  wheat,  and  236,826  ewts.  flour  in  1865. 
The  general  averages  commenced  at  48s.  5d.,  and 
dosed  at  55s.  lOd. :  those  of  London  began  at  548., 
md  closed  at  55s.  6d.  per  qr. 

The  flour  trade  has  followed  that  of  wheat, 
ud  prices  of  Norfolks  have  receded  fully  4s. 
per  sack  in  the  course  of  the  month,  falling 
from  40s.  to  36s.,  with  a  verv  difficult  sale  at 
tiie  reduction.  French  have  been  reduced  in  a 
like  ratio,  and  barrels,  notwithstanding  their 
Inanity,  have  fallen  fully  28.  per  sack.  Town  rates 
hsfe  not  yet  been  reduced,  the  top  price  still  stand- 
m at  SOs.  per  sack;  but  this  rate  is  not  likely  to 
be  maintained  with  a  fall  in  wheat  amounting  from 
^  kiwest  point  to  about  lOs.  per  qr.  The  im- 
ports into  London  for  four  weeks  were  56,431 
>^cka  conntry-made,  and  6,655  sacks  15  bris.  fo- 

at  against  66|680  sacks  eountry*made,  and  1,746 
I  tMi  brk.  fot  tha  aamt  period  in  1I65» 


The  barley  trade,  which  at  the  conmiencement 
of  the  month  was  firm,  in  consequence  of  the 
shortness  of  stocks  has  graduallv  given  way  with 
increased  foreign  supplies  and  the  finest  possible 
weather,  more  especially  as  the  crop  is  well  re- 
ported. The  decline  as  yet  has  amounted  to  only 
about  2s.  per  qr. ;  but  as  this  grain  is  relatively 
dearer  than  maise,  there  is  probability  of  a  further 
reduction.  Low  Danube  sorts  have  lately  been 
selling  at  26s.  per  qr.  The  imports  into  London 
for  four  weeks  have  been  793  qrs.  British,  and 
38,820  qrs.  foreign,  against  485  qrs.  British,  and 
44,134  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  in  1865. 

In  consequence  of  continued  foreign  imports  upon 
a  weekly  increase  till  the  last  week  reached  to  71)000 
qrs.,  the  oat  trade  has  been  steadily  declining,  and 
the  reduction  has  reached  to  2s.  or  38.  per  or.  for 
inferior  and  Russian  -sorts,  while  the  fine  heavy 
sweet  qualities  have  scarcely  given  way  to  half  that 
extent.  The  opinion  given,  as  to  the  shortness  of 
last  year's  crop  being  justified  as  to  its  deficiency, 
has  led  to  these  free  foreign  imports ;  but  as  there 
can  be  no  stock  of  old  oats  in  the  country,  it  is 
very  probable  we  may  have  some  reaction  in  Rus- 
sian sorts,  as  the  recent  importers  lose  money 
heavily,  and  foreign  stores  are  much  reducea. 
Sweden  seems  the  country  destined  to  provide  us 
with  the  finest  quality  of  com,  there  baring  been 
some  recent  arrivals  of  Poland  from  thence,  which 
were  of  such  exceptionaUy  fine  quality  (weighing 
45lbs.  per  bushel)  that  they  brought  39s.  at  the 
lapt  market.  The  imports  for  four  weeks  into 
London  were  1,555  qrs.  English,  300  qrs.  Scotch, 
1,090  qrs.  Irish,  191>437  qrs.  foreign;  against 
l,l6l  qrs.  English,  728  qrs.  Scotch,  3,770  qrs. 
Irish,  246,148  qrs.  foreign  in  1865. 

The  malt  trade  through  the  month  has  been 
quiet,  and  a  decline  of  Is.  to  2s.  was  noted  on  the 
last  market. 

There  has  been  but  little  doing  in  beans,  partly 
from  the  ej^tremely  high  prices  at  which  they  have 
been  held,  and  partly  as  the  efifect  of  the  warm 
weather.  Prices  have  therefore  declined  about  Is. 
to  2s.  per  qr. ;  but  not  much  change  can  be  antici- 
pated before  the  new  crop  begins  to  appear.  Some 
new  beans  from  Zaffi,  in  Morocco,  very  dry,  and 
fit  for  splitting,  have  already  arrived,  and  bron|{ht 
46s.  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  which  is  fully 
10s.  above  the  average  of  seasons  for  such  quality. 
The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
1,014  qrs.  English,  1,409  qrs.  foreign;  against 
1,009  qrs.  English,  3,647  qrs.  foreign,  in  1865. 

In  peas  also  very  little  has  been  passing,  the 
season  being  against  any  very  active  inquiry,  though 
English  supplies  have  been  extremely  scanty. 
Arrivals  from  Canada  have  been  fair  in  quantity 
and  quality,  and  prices  have  reduced  about  Is. 
to  2s.  per  qr. 

The  linseed  supply  has  been  on  a  very  dimi- 
nished scale,  and  therefore  prices  have  been  firm ; 
but  so  manv  substitutes  have  been  found  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  rates  that  the  demand  has 
considerably  lessened .  Cakes  have,  ho  wever ,  gone 
ofiT  well,  prices  being  more  moderate  relatively. 

There  has  been  nothing  stirring  in  the  seed 
trade.  New  trefoil  has  appeared  of  fair  quality ; 
but  prices  have  not  yet  been  settled.    New  rape- 
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leed  has  been  on  the  market  some  weeks,  and  a 
large  reduction  from  the  first-made  prices  has 
taken  place.  Fair  seed  coold  be  bought  at  the  last 
market  at  568.  per  qr.,  with  higher  prices  in  pro- 
portion for  extra  quality. 


Irish,  ftoed,  white  10 
Ditto,  black 18 

BEANS,  Masagan  ...41 
Harrow 48 

PBAS,  white,  boilen..80 


OUBBBNT  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR 

IN  MARK  LANE. 
.^_^                                                                    ShUllnft  p6r  Qruurtcr. 
WHEAT,  Egsez  and  Kent,  white ttew...43te66 

Sorfolk,*liinooln,  and  Tork»hire,'redV..V.'.V....V...!.!  42  40 

BARLEY 80  to  84 CJhovaUer  38  ■  42 

Orinding 29      81 DisttUincr 82  87 

ICALT,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Soflblk,  new 60  68 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town-made,  new 60  66 

Brown 62  66 

RYE 26  28 

OATS,  English,  feed  20  to  26 Potato 25  81 

flcotoh.  fleed 20     27 Potato 26  81 

22 Fine 23  27 

21 , Potato 23  28 

43 Ticks 41  43 

47 Pigeon 46  60 

42Maple40to42Gr^,new36  87 

FLOUR,  per  sack  of  280lbs.,  Town,  Households. 47  60 

Ooanti7,onshore36to37                 „         39  43 

Norfolk  and  Soflblk,  on  shore 86  86 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 

__^__  BhUllngBp^rQuAitcr. 

WHEAT,  Dontsic,  mixed 63  to  66 old,  extra 68to61 

Kflnigsberg 60      66 extra.....  66     67 

Rostock 61      66 fine 66     67 

BUesian,  red 48      62 white. ...61     66 

Pomera.,  Meokberg.,  and  Uokermrk.  ...red  old...  60     63 
Russian,  hard,  43  to  47...Bt.  Petersbnrg  and  Riga  46     47 

Danish  and  Holstein,  red 45     46 

French,  none Rhine  and  Belgium 60 

American,  white  00,  red  winter  60to66,  spring  00 

BARLEY,  grinding  26  to  28  ....distilling  and  malting  35 

OATS,  Dutoh,  brewing  and  Polands  20  to  28 feed  18 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  20  to  26....  Stralsund...  20 
Russian,  Riga  20  to  22.. .Arch.  20  to  22....P'sburg  22 

TARES,  Spring,  per  (^r small  38  42...  large  ...  46 


BEANS, 


nd  and  Holstein 87 


Kdnigsberg 40to42...Eg7ptian,  jxmeOO  00 

" "      40...flne  boilers 37  40 

82...yeUow 28  SO 

40...Spanish, p.  sack  87  40 

26...extraandd'ble.28  80 


PEAS,  feeding  and  maple... 87 
INDIAN  CORN.  white......30 

FLOUR,  per  sack,  Frenoh..37 
American,  per  brL 24 


BRITISH  SEEDS. 

MvBTiBD,  per  btish.,white 88.tol2s. 

OAVXBT,perqr 468.    628. 

Clotsbsxxb,  red 00s.    OOs. 

CoBXAVDBB,  per  cwt OOb.    00b. 

TxBBS,  winter,  new,  per  bushel Ob.  Od.    Ob.  Od. 

Tb«»oil OOs.    008. 

RTBOB48S,  per  qr OOs.    OOs. 

LxvsiBD,  per qr.,  sowing  OOb. toOOs.,  orating   OOs.    688. 

Raybsbsd,  per  qr 6te.    68s. 

LxvsxxD  Cakes,  per  ton £9  lOs.  to  £10  lOs. 

IU7B  CAXX,perton £6  10b.  to  £6  Os. 

FOREIGN  SEEDS. 

OoBLLimiB,  per  cwt. 16e.to208. 

Olotxbsbxd,  red  46s.  to  66b.,  white 60s.    80b. 

Tbbfoxl 18s.    23s. 

Rtbgbass,  per  qr 26b.    26a. 

HxMPSBBD,  small  — s.  per  qr.,  Dutoh OOs.    40s. 

LursBBD,perqr.,  Baltic  68e.  to  60B...Bombay    68b.    OOb. 

LuisBxn  Cakes,  per  ton £9  108.to£ll  Os. 

Rate  Cake,  per  ton £6  Ob.  to  £6  Os. 

Rapesbed,  Dutoh. OOs.    OOs. 

Cabeawat       „         OOs.    OOs. 

IMPERIAL    AVEBAGES 
For  the  week  ended  July  14, 1866. 

Wheat 80,9824qrs.       66b.  lOd. 

Bariey 3861    „         868.    Id. 

Oato 1,8441    „        278.    7d. 


OOMPABATIVB    AVERAGES. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

Tears.     Qrs.        s.  d. 

Qrs.        B.  d. 

Qrs.       B.  d. 

1862...  80,867  r ...  67    0 

600    ...  31    9 

2,163  ...24  1 
1,379  ...28  6 
2,670    ...21  10 

1863...  42,766    ...46  10 

662   ...  80  10 

1864...  60,878    ...41    9 

940   ...  27    8 

1S66...60.0«    ...43    1 

1,188    ...  27    8 

1,721  ...22  6 
1,8441  ...27    7 

1866...  80,032{  ...  66  10 

8861  ...  86    1 

Fob  tce  laby  Six 
Webks  : 

June     9,  1866 

June   16,  1866 

June   23,  1866 

June   80,  1866 

July      7,  1866 , 

July    14,  1866 , 

Aggregate  Average  . 
Averages  last  year  ., 


AVERAGES 


Wheat. 

s.  d. 

47  1 

47  4 

48  6 
61  0 
64  6 
66  10 
60  9 
48  1 


!""/• 


86 
86 
84 
34 
86 
86 
86 
27 


OtU. 
8.   d. 

25 


HOP  MARKETS. 

BOROUGH,  MoKDAT,  July  23.— Our  markeU  oontiniieK 
heavy,  but  prices  have  not  materially  altered,  and  qaoUtion^ 
must  still  be  considered  uominal.  Reports  irom  the  plaota- 
tions  are  on  the  whole  of  a  more  fiivonrable  character,  tbe 
healthy  bine  is  making  fair  progress,  while  the  inlected  por- 
tions are  cleaning  and  have  nearly  thrown  off  the  Tennin; 
but  the  thin  spindly  shoots  now  being  put  forth  can  do  kt 
little  good.  Accounts  from  West  Sussex,  Mid  and  W«t 
Kent  are  hardly  so  encouraging,  fresh  fly  having  appeared  ia 
some  of  the  grounds,  and  the  late  fogs  and  cold  nights  bive 
not  proved  faTourable  to  the  growth  of  the  bine ;  £iist  Kent, 
Farnham,  and  the  country  districts  are  progressing  well  id 
promise  a  fair  yield.  Eeports  from  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Badoi, 
Alsace  aud  the  French  districts  are  more  favourable ;  but  tk 
ironrovement  is  not  yet  sufficiently  manifest  to  increase  nute- 
rially  the  prostKicts  of  an  average  crop.  New  Torkai- 
vices  to  the  11th  instant  speak  veiy  disoooragin^y  of  the  iuf 
prospects,  many  of  the  old  yards  shew  nothing  bat  pob, 
wiiiie  others  exhibit  a  very  light  growth  of  bine ;  few  jith 
present  the  appearance  of  the  old-fashioned  luxuriant  grovtii. 
Vermin  have  not  appeared  yet  to  any  alarming  extat,aod 
the  late  copious  showers  have  had  the  effect  of  deansii^  tbe 
plant  from  honey-dew,  which  had  previonsly  prevsiln  to 
some  extent.  Experienced  hop-growers  estimate  the  yield  at 
about  half  an  average,  and  of  good  fair  quality. 

Mid  and  East  Kent...     105s.,  1408.,  ISOs. 

Weald  of  Kent       ...     100s.,  120b.,  1408. 

Famhams  &  Conntiy    100s.,  1258.,  160s. 

Sussex     90s.,  llOs.,  140s. 

Bavarians       130s.,  147s.,  170s. 

Belgians         100s.,  112s.,  1258. 

Yearlings       95s.,  110s.,  ISOs. 


PRICES  of  BUTTER,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  Ac 


BUTTKB,  p.  cwt.—  8. 

Priesland 104  to  106 

Jersey 90     100 

Dorset 114     120 

Oarlow 

Waterford 

CJork 

Limerick.. 

Bligo 

FmssH,  per  dos.,  lOs.  Od.  to 
148.  Od, 


CHEESE,  per  owt.- 

Cheshire 72  to  8* 

Dble.  Gloucester 74    7B 


Cheddar 

78 

M 

American 

66 

n 

HAMR:  York.... 

90 

100 

Cumberland 

90 

100 

Irish  

90 

100 

BACON:— 

Wiltshire 

72 

71 

Irish,  green 

68 

n 

ENGLISH   BUTTER   MARKET. 
LONDON,  MowDAY,  July  23.— The  price  of  Butter  is 
firm,  but  trade  is  not  active. 

Dorset,  fine 118s.  to  ISOs.  per  cwt. 

Devon 106s.  to  110s.        „ 

Fresh  12s.  to    14s.  per  dogcn  Ibi. 


CORK  BUTTER  EXCHANGE,  (Saturday  hwt.)-The 
supplies  average  about  1,900  firkins  daily.  Owing  to  the  higb 
rate  of  mone^  and  the  heat  of  the  weather  the  demand  has  not 
been  very  brisk,  althoug^h  nearly  all  the  arrivals  are  bought  op 
at  the  quotations.  Pnces  have  oonsequentlv  fallen.  Since 
Monday,  firsU  fell  from  llSs.  to  Ills.,  seconds  from  110s.  to 
1078.,  thirds  remained  at  lOOs.,  and  fourths  fell  from  94s.  to 
92s.  Mild-cured  arrivals  average  60  firkins  daily.  It  quotes 
to-day  from  lOTs.  to  118s. 

n^JEW^iOTsTNirEEADfiNHALL  l^OTi*rilY  mak- 
KETS.— Geese  4fi.  to  6s.,  goslings  4s.  to  6s.,  ducks  Is.  6d.  to 
3s.,  ducklings  2s.  to  Ss.,  tame  rabbits  Is.  to  Is.  6d.,  pigeons 
6d.  to  lOd.  each ;  Surrey  fowls  98.  to  12s.,  ditto  chickens «». 
to  10s.,  barn-door  fowls  3s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  couple.  Eodish 
eggs  78.  6d.  to'8s.,  French  ditto  6s.  6d.  to  78.  per  100 ;  W» 
butter  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb. ' 
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PLATE  V. 


CORINNE;   A    Prize   Shorthorn    Cow. 


THB   property  07   MR.  JOHN   WOOD,   0¥  STANWiCK    VARK,   DARLINGTON. 


Gorinike,  a  roan  cow,  bred  by  Mr.  Wood,  and 
ohed  on  Julj|r  4tb,  I860,  is  by  Cardif^an  (12556), 
out  of  Carmine  by  Prince  Arthur  (13497)>  her 
bm  (kmatton  by  Newton,  (2367)  —  Cowslip  by 
T«if  Ma^rog  (2247)>  —  Duchess  by  Margrave 

(nfift—  Prooiium  by  Sir  Charles  (593),  —  by 
Sr  Dimple  (594),  —  by  St.  Albans  (1412),  —  by 
Ufkm  (366).  —  by  Charge's  Gxey  Bull  (872),  —  by 
firowD'iRedBull(97}. 

1(Migan,  a  roan  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  Richard 
BncIi,  was  calved  on  February  8tb,  1854,  and  got 
kf  Crown  Prince  (10087)  out  of  Caroline  by  Fits- 
I^eoaird  (7010),  her  dam  Christiana  by  Bucking- 
bn  (3239).    Cardigan  was  also  the  sire  of  Lord 
Adolphos,  Mr.  Wood's  first  prize  boll  at  Battersea. 
I     (^vmine,  the  dam  of  Corinne,  and  also  bred  by 
I  Mr.  Wood,  was  calved  on  April  2 1st,  1854. 
'     b  1863,  at  the  Stockton  Meeting  of  the  York- 
liiin  Agricoltaral  Society,  Corinne  made  her  first 
ippearance  in  pablio,  when  she  took  the  first  prize 
fv  three-year-old  heifers  in-calf  or  in-milk,  but 
i  liiere  it  struck  us  she  was  rather  overdone  in  the 
I  ny  of  condition.    In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
I  year  the  also  took  the  first  prize  at  Bernard  Castle 
*  for  cows  of  BBf  age. 

In  1S64  Corinne  won  the  first  prise  for  cows  at 
t^  Middlesboroogh  Meeting  of  the  Cleveland  So- 
I  oetj,  and  the  first  prise  in  a  similar  class  at  the 
I  Howden  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Society,  and 
when  we  spoke  to  her  merits  as  "  a  very  sweet 
kngtby  cow,  at  all  points  the  l>est"  of  her  class. 
These  were  the  only  two  occasions  on  which  she 
ni  exhibited  during  the  year,  though  she  had 


been  prepared  for  the  Royal  Meeting  atNewcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  hut  she  calved  the  night  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  show. 

In  1866,  however,  at  the  Plymouth  Meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Corinne  took  the 
first  prize  of  £20  for  shorthorn  cows,  beating  Mr. 
Staatton'fi  Diadem,  Mr.  Sharpens  Elegant,  Lady 
Pigoi's  Verfume,  Mr.  Stratton's  Maid  of  Honour, 
Messrs.  Hosken's  Moss  Rose,  and  Mr.  Tcnnant's 
Frederick's  Farewell,  all  of  which  were  disdn- 
guishf  d  either  by  prizes  or  commendations,  and 
when  we  said  "  the  shorthorns  were  ^rly  saved  by 
the  cow  and  heifer  classes,  with  some  very  good 
speoimens  amongst  the  dowagers.  The  first  of 
these,  Mr.  Wood's  Corinne,  has  been  very  ju- 
diciously reduced  since  we  saw  her  in  Yorkshire, 
and  now  looks  sweeter  and  handsomer  than  ever." 
During  last  year  she  also  took  first  prizes  at  Brid- 
lington, Drifiield,  Durham,  and  Morpeth,  beating 
at  the  last-named  of  these  meetings  Sir  Matthew 
Ridley's  Royal  Newcastle  prize  cow ;  and  also 
Uking  the  silver  cup  given  by  the  late  Mr.  R. 
Booth  for  the  best  animal  on  the  ground. 

Corinne  has  further  proved  her  worth  in  the 
herd,  as  she  has  had  three  calves,  the  last  of  which, 
a  bull  calf  now  about  five  months,  should  with 
luck  be  as  good  as  his  mother. 

The  Sunwick  herd  at  presnt  consists  of  just  a 
dozen  females,  cows,  heifers,  and  heifer-calves ;  of 
two  young  bulls,  and  five  bull-oahres,  all  full  of 
promise,  and  verv  healthy.  Lord  Albert,  one  of 
the  late  Mr.  R.  Booth's  bulls,  is  now  being  need 
at  Stanwick. 


PLATE  VL 
ON    THE    REIN. 


Hie  grey  pony  is  warranted— to  do  anything  but 
>pisk;  and  to  stand  on  the  rein  for  three  hours 
togsthsr,  until  the  keeper  has  settled  the  poacher's 
l>«^ess,  or  the  terms  for  the  next  day  in  the  covers. 
I^grey  is  of  coarse  ''the  property  of  the  artist," 


who  has  a  kind  of  patent  in  this  way,  that,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  he  never  abuses.  Abrdiam 
Cooper  s  greys  are  as  well  matched  as  were  Sir 
Henry  Peyton's,  and  the  oftener  he  puts  them  on 
parade,  the  better  they  g<^— with  the  pnbHc. 
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THB  FABMSB'S  UAaAZINB. 


THH    G^AMB   PBD   BT  A   TENANT   PABMBB. 

BT    CUTHBBBT    W.    JOHnOK,    V^t. 


The  pmervttioii  of  nme,  althoi  tgh  attended  with  great 
gencnnil  advantage  to  ue  commnni  tr,  has,  nnfortnnately, 
sondry  attendant  evilB.  These  may  be  classed  nnder  two 
heads :  first,  an  abundance  of  game  n  mders  it  essential  to 
their  greater  eigoyment  that  the  lanc^  on  which  they  are 
preserred  should  be  kept  partially  c'r  entirdjr  out  of 
enltiyation;  or,  secondly,  if  the  land  is  well  cultifated,  to 
the  more  or  less  iignry  to  the  crops  it  pfodnces. 

As  regards  the  fint  of  these  heads,  we  find  in  all 
periods  uAt  the  owners  of  game  were  too  often  desirous 
of  keeping  their  land  in  the  state  that  .nature  left  it. 
Philip  Fuey,  in  his  graphic  way,  long  n'nce  sketched 
some  of  these  injurious  efEscts.  As  he  well  remarked 
{Jour,  Itoy,  Ag,  Soc.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  809),  "On  the  Exmoor 
wastes,  you  find  the  heath  growing  knee-high,  a  proof 
that  the  land  has  strength ;  you  firequentlv  find'  tall  ferns 
mixing  their  bright  green  or  yellow  ians  with  these  puif  le 
bushes,  yet  fern  is  an  nnCuling  sign  that  land  kas  depth 
as  well  as  goodness,  and  wherever  fisms  grow,  unless, 
indeed,  the  devation  is  too  great,  wheat  might  be  i^eaped. 
But  in  that  neighbourhood  there  is  a  wonderftd  indiA^rence 
in  the  owners  to  the  use  of  their  land.  These  moors  are 
divided  into  large  sheep-walks  for  the  neighbouring  faiins. 
Sometimes  yon  find  alarge  piece  of  the  best  land  endowed 
inih  a  hi^  fonoe,  and  yon  hope  that  the  owner  is  about 
to  besin  to  till  his  freehold;  on  the  contrarv,  the  objeet 
is  to  keep  out  the  only  sign  of  farming — the  sheep-^and  to 
preserve  the  best  of  the  land  (for  where  the  Ivid  is  best 
the  covert  is  highest)  an  undisturbed  redm  for  the  black- 
cock. Every  black-cock  killed  by  an  owner  of  these 
moors  has  cost  more,  I  am  convinced,  than  a  ftill-fed  ox ; 
but  it  is  nothing  new  that  sporting  should  imnede  farm- 
ing. The  new  forest  was  made  for  the  deer,  ana  Henry  I. 
afforested  70,000  acres  of  fens ;  '  doing,'  says  Dugdale, 
for  the  pleasure  of  hunting,  much  harm  to  the  common- 
wealth.' In  later  times,  when  it  was  proposed  to  lay  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire  dry,  the  fen-men  obstinately  opposed 
the  scheme,  and  their  main  argument  (as  I  found  in  a 
curious  old  pamphlet)  was  the  destruction  which  would 
foil  on  the  wUd  dueks  and  other  water-fowl.  In  the  last 
leneration  rabbits  resisted  the  long-wooUed  sheep,  and  now 
grouse  and  blaek-eocks  are  the  main  impediments  to  the 
<^tttision  of  cultivation." 

Some  years  afterwards  Pnsey  again  aUuded  to  the  iiijniy 
done  to  the  former  by  four-footed  game  {i6id,  vol.  ii., 
p.  405).  He  remarked  forcibly  and  trulv  that  the  rabbit 
IS  now  admitted  to  be  indefensible:  he  will  dear  bv 
the  covert-side  three  or  four  acres  of  barky,  whi^ 
never  comes  into  straw  :  he  is  sdf-convicted.  But 
the  hare  will  travd  out  two  miles  by  night  for  bis  supper ; 
and  yet,  though  less  palpable,  the  hare's  bite  is  not  the 
less  mischievous.  Even  he  will  feed  down,  in  winter  or 
spring,  acres  of  wheat ;  which  comes  to  a  crop  indeed,  but 
is  apt  to  mildew,  and  is  perhaps  thus  rendered  worse  by  a 
ouarter  per  acre.  Swedes,  too,  are  gnawed  and  exposed  to 
frost ;  so  that  formers  sometimes  store  their  swedes  for  pro- 
tection, not  against  the  weather,  but  the  nightly  visitor.  I 
have  known  formers  give  up  the  growth  of  winter-vetches 
altogether,  where  hares  have  been  swarming.  The  amount 
of  loss  may  be  measured,  in  this  case,  by  the  foct  of  the 
former  haviug  been  obliged,  u  I  know,  to  send  his  floek 
twenty  miles  off,  m  spring,  to  water-meadows,  for  the  use 
of  whidi  hf  paid  £60.    It  it  asked  indeed,  sometimes^ 


how  many  hares  eat  as  much  as  a  sheep?  Bat  the  qiiei. 
tion  is  wrongly  put.  Sheep  do  not  roam  at  will,  and  kelp 
themsdves  from  the  growmg  crop.  A  hog  does  not  eit 
many  potatoes,  but  who  could  bear  a  loose  hog  k  i 
kitchen  garden  ?  A  good  fomer  rated  to  me  the  injuy 
on  his  land  from  hares  at  5s.  per  acre. 

The  amount  of  ii^nry  done  by  game  appears,  indeed,  to 
be  the  main  dement  in  this  important  question.  It  ii  i& 
to  suppose  that  with  the  present  and  mcreasing  demist 
game  can  be  banished  frtHn  the  former's  crops;  for,  ist- 
withstanding  the  enormous  supplies  poued  into  tk 
maricet  from  our  own  islands,  a  very  la^e  and  inerei«iB{ 
importation  of  game  now  exists.  The  following  litHi 
table  gives  the  declared  vdue  of  the  game  and  ponltrjr 
imported  in  the  year  1865,  and  from  what  countries  (the 
declared  valne  of  these  was  about  £181,000  in  1864}  .— 


Norway 

HoUaod 

Bdgium 

Praaoe 

Other  countries 


£2,066 

9,99S 

70.663 

64,533 

1,408 

£148,642 


Norway  ehiefly  sends  us  white  harea  and  ptunugn; 
Belgium,  Ostend  rabbits  and  other  game;  Pnoee. 
poultry. 

I^  then,  it  resolves  itsdf  into  a  question  of  foir  con- 
pensation  between  the  tenant  and  the  owner  of  the  giDC, 
it  becomes  important  to  inquire  into  the  red  damage 
inflicted  upon  the  former  by  a  head  of  game.  Now,  mmc 
years  since  the  question  was  careftiUy  examined  bj  t 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  whidi,  sinonfik 
others,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Lord 
Oeorge  Bentinck,  were  members.  It  is  to  be  remenbcred 
that  it  is  commonly  in  the  sudden  increase  of  gaoe,  s/tir 
a  tenant  has  taken  a  lease,  that  the  loaa  thci  most  icTmlj 
arises.  Now,  before  that  Committee  a  witness  sppeared, 
fi^  was  an  instance  of  the  hardship  of  a  ripid  aai 
large  increase  of  game,  such  as  that  to  which  we  bin  joat 
referred.  This  was  Mr.  William  Bates,  of  Stagenhoe,  nw 
Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire,  who  on  his  first  entrv  nponi 
form  he  formerly  hdd  found  neither  hares  nor  rabbits,  aal 
had  the  clear  understanding  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
preserve  them.  He  said,  '^I  took  the  farm  for  an  agree- 
ment  for  a  14  years'  lease;  the  lease  was  not  signed,  but 
the  agreement  for  a  lease  was  signed ;  but  when  I  lud 
been  there  for  about  a  year  and  a-half,  it  waa  ssid  that  tbi 
Buke  of  Wellington  came  down  on  a  visit,  and  sdmiid 
the  situation  very  much  for  game,  and  inquired  whetba 
it  wu  preserved  or  not.  Then  it  was  that  I  was  toldli 
different  persons  that  the  game  wu  to  be  preierrei 
Keepers  were  put  on,  and  the  game  was  preserved  to  ^ 
considerable  extent — ^to  an  extent  beyond  anything  tbt  1 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  As  to  the  increase  within  a  certaii 
time,  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  woods  situated  li 
those  were  (it  was  a  Bedfordshire  form),  and  they  an 
well  looked  after,  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  fthef  P^ 
head  of  game."  In  his  opinion  hares  did  thegrtttfr 
damage.  He  added,  "  If  I  had  a  form  of  8PP  scr^ 
would  as  eooA  keep  one  aheep  as  I  woold  imo  ^ares. 
calculation  I  make  is  this,  that  if  I  had  yOO  acvei  of  r 
land,  I  consider  \)^t  1  ought  ^  keep«  for  the  good 
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vitiott  of  fbt  kid,  onfi  fheep  to  la  wen,  md  that  riieep 

oqght  to  ptj  me  £1  with  the  wool  and  the  (vroase  of  the 

ihera;  I  would  take  the  keep  of  one  sheep,  and  I  would 

sot  IMP  hares  if  I  conld  maJce  lOs.  a-piece  for  them  for 

their  keep  for  one  year."    It  will  he  well  to  note  in  this 

Rsesrcb,  as  Mr.  Fnsey  remarked,  that  it  is  not  the  mere 

weight  of  food  consumed  hy  theaidmal  that  mnst  betaken 

into  the  account;  we  ha?e  to  regard  the  deslmction  they 

eoBunit  on  the  growing  crop,  on  plants  which  they  bite, 

ud  only  partially  consume.    This  was  well  described  by 

snother  Hertfordshire  farmer,  Mr.  J.  S.  Nowlson,  of  St. 

ilbin'g,  who  remarked  to  the  committee :  "  As  the  grain 

pU  towards  perfection,  the  hares  and  rabbits  will  cat  it 

off  about  six  inches  to  a  foot  above  the  ground;  they  cut 

what  we  called  recks  in  the  wheat.    I  can  spc^  to  one 

intaaee,  where  I  was  called  in  to  view  it  just  before 

hureit,  where  some  of  the  furrows  were  literally  cut  for, 

Iihoold  say,  from  a  foot  toa  foot  and  a-half  on  each  side; 

thit  is,  a  yard,  indnding  both  sides  of  the  furrows,  was 

fitenlly  cut  off  by  the  hijvs  and  rabbits,  so  that  the  straw 

hf  as  old  stubble  in  the  middle  of  tiie  lauds.    Where  they 

wBot  made  a  thorough&re,  there  the  wheat  was  good. 

Its  common  for  the  hares  to  bite  the  joint  of  the  stalk, 

iM  is  supposed   to  contain  a  quantity  of  saccharine 

utter;  we  always  consider  that  the  hsure  takes  off  the 

^  jcunt,  which  is  about  9  to  15  inches  out  off  the  ground, 

aecording  to  the  size  of  the  straw."    The  ravages  of  the 

We  upon  certain  green  crops  is  equally  mischievous.    The 

MBgold  and  the  kohl-rabi,  for  instance,  roots  of  which 

this  tnimal  is  peculiarly  fond,  are  bitten  by  them  in  the 

iBost  restless  and  persevering  manner.    It  is  true  that 

they  do  not  consume  the  entire  root,  but  they  bite  out  a 

Boothfol,   and    then  pass  on   to  other   roots.    "  The 

tariipi,too,  are  iigured,"  added  Mr.  Nowlson,  "by  being 

hitten  by  the  hares  and  rabbits;  and,  consequently,  5 

there  eomes  frost,  the  frost  will  destroy  them.    After  the 

>hia  is  broken,  the  frost  will  take  hold  of  the  bulb,  and  it 

vin  decay.    I  have  seen  an  instance  of  this ;  in  fact  I  can 

•peak  of  one  field  of  tumijw  that  were  sold  at  £3  lOs.  per 

Mre,  in  consequence  of  bemg  so  iiyured  by  the  bite  of  the 

hares  and  rabbits,  which  otherwise,  within  two  months 

tftcrwsrds,  would  have  realised  £8.    My  general  impres- 

lioQ  is,  that  three  hares  will  consume  and  damage  more 

than  will  maintain  one  sheep."    If  we  examine  the  evi- 

deoee  on  the  same  question,  from  another  district,  we  find 

I  Soiblk  fiurmer,  Mr.  S.  Lock,  of  Barton  Bendish,  giving 

Mular  testimony :  "  I  have  formed  an  opinion,"  he  says, 

"as  to  how  many  hares  do  as  much  mjury  as  a  sheep. 

(>OQsidering  that  with  the  sheep  you  get  some  manure, 

ttd  that  you  can  fold  them,  and  make  them  eat  all  that 

70a  give  them,  while  the  hares  destroy  a  great  deal  more 

than  they  eat,  and  roam  over  the  farm,  that  damage  will 

▼wy  very  much ;  in  1844,  certainly  every  three  hares  on 

IQ7  farm  did  me  more  injury  than  the  amount  of  the  keep 

of  a  sheep — ^that  was  a  dry  season.    In  a  wet  season,  pro- 

bibljr  I  could  keep  half-a-dozen  hares  for  the  same  imnry. 

Another  Suffolk  farmer,  Mr.  J.  W.  Cooper,  of  In^am, 

«fter  remarking  that  "  a  hare,  having  an  unlimited  range 

nd  a  humorous  appetite,  will  do  double  the  damage  if 

adrift  than  the  cost  would  be  if  it  was  kept  in  confine- 

^oeoi/*  he  added,  as  the  result  of  his  observations  and 

lome  experiments,  at  which  he  had  been  present,  "  If  the 

dicep  and  hares  were  confined  within  pens,  I  consider  that 

foar  or  five  hares  would  consume  as  much  food  as  one 

ntt^**    The  damage  which  they  cause  on  the  richer 

J^is  apparently  less.    Mr.  W.  E.  Hobson,  of  Kettleby 

^wrpe,  in  Lbcolnshire,  considered  that  six  hares  would 

ert  and  destroy  a#  much  as  one  large  Leicester  sheep." 

Jw.  w.  Morris,  of  Ricklands,  near  Louth,  thought  ftim 

w^to  five;  and  that  they  did  most  damage  in  winter, 

999nm  ibej  do  voeh  peat  ixguy  to  tha  tqmips.    Some 


fbrnvB  gife  ihnilMr  teitintiiT.     Mr.  Jtsnu^ 

Landale,  of  Woodbank,  in  Ilfesfaire,  aaid,  "lltere  is  no 
eeitain  role  to  go  by,  hot  the  general  apinioQ  k  that  from 
four  to  five  hares  roaming  tkrough  the  whole  crop  are 
equal  to  one  dieep."  The  evidence  which  was  produoed 
to  rebut  the  evidence  of  these  and  many  other  excellent 
practical  farmers  was  of  a  rather  discordant  diaraeter. 
The  Hon.  G.  C.  Berkeley  laboured  ingeniously  and 
zealondy  in  bdialf  of  the  hares  and  rabbits.  He  urged 
npon  the  committee  very  furly  that  it  is  true  the  hare  is 
always  at  large ;  but  against  that  fact  it  is  but  right  to 
fdaoe  another.  The  haires,  as  well  as  the  rabbits,  live  half 
their  lives  in  the  landlord's  woods ;  they  feed  upon  wild 
herbage,  dry  bents,  dry  leaves  of  all  kinds,  wild  parsley, 
sow  thistle,  and  the  young  shoots  of  heather  and  gorse. 
Whtsa.  seen  in  wheat  or  barley  they  are  not  always  feeding 
upon  the  crop,  but  very  fluently  on  the  small  wild 
grass  that  springs  between  tiie  stalks  of  the  com,  as  I 
have  frequently  nroved  by  shooting  the  hare  or  rabbit 
while  at  feed,  and  pTAmining  the  contents  of  the  mouth. 
The  hare  will  also  cross  through  and  leave  whole  crops 
untouched,  to  reach  and  feed  in  distant  heaths  and  downs, 
to  feed  on  the  short /weet  herbage  of  the  latter,  of  which 
she  is  fonder  than  of  any  other.  ^The  hare,  as  well  as  the 
rabbit,  frequently  feeJs  in  the  deer  park,  and  in  the 
grassy  glades,  rides,  and  piths  of  the  landlord's  woods,  as 
well  as  on  the  stack  of  barley,  loose  barley,  and  swede 
turnips  placed  in  the  cover  purposely  for  the  game.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year,  the  hare  also  feeds  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  acorns.  The  hare  and  rabbit,  therefore,  are 
frequently  in  a  position  to  do  no  damage  whatever. 
"Taking  all  the  frets  into  consideration,  and  viewing 
them  side  by  side,  the  nearest  conclusion  that  can  be 
arrived  at  by  calcidation  (added  Mr.  Berkeley)  is,  that  in 
amount  of  consumption  55  hares  must  be  equal  to  1 
sheep."  This  was  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  hares  produced  before  the  Game  Committee 
by  any  one  of  the  hare's  many  sporting  friends.  Mr. 
Henry  Yillebois,  of  Marham,  thought  that  "a  sheep 
would  eat  as  much  as  50  hares ;"  Lord  Malmesbury  "  as 
40  hares ;"  but  Mr.  Stephen  Hooper,  gamekeeper  to  Sir 
Edvrard  Butler,  of  Chilwortii,  thought  "  that  one  sheep 
would  not  eat  more  than  20  hares."  Mr.  R.  Brierly,  of 
Nottingham,  calculated  "  more  than  16."  The  general 
evidence,  then,  was  by  far  the  strongest  as  to  the  very 
considerable  diunage  done  to  the  farmer's  crops  by  hares 
and  rabbits ;  and  although  we  are  quite  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  committee  in  their  report  that,  under  the  present 
law,  "  the  tenant  has  at  all  times  the  power  to  secure  the 
game  to  himself,  or  regect  the  tenancy  if  the  proprietor 
insists  on  a  reservation  being  made  of  the  game  in  his 
(the  proprietor's)  fSavour,"  yet  still  we  are  equally  well 
aware  (knowing  that  this  independent  course  on  the  part 
of  a  proposing  tenant  is  only  reallv  practicable  in  the 
small  minority  of  cases)  that  it  would  much  promote  an 
equitable  a4JU8tment,  and  the  consequent  permanent  com- 
fort of  both  the  contracting  parties,  if  the  real  damage 
caused  by  game  waa  more  generally  understood,  and 
allowed  for  bv  the  landowner.  It  is  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  and  weJl-founded  calculation  on  these  points,  and 
a  fur  observance  of  the  agreement,  based  on  such  a  dear 
understanding,  that  all  the  discomforts  caused  by  the 
ravages  of  game  are  to  be  generally  attributed.  It  is, 
indeed,  evident  that  when  the  landlord  has  bargained  for 
the  keeping,  and  the  tenant  has  covenanted  to  keep,  a 
certain  amount  of  game  of  any  kind,  that  then  so  long  as 
the  bargain  is  foirly  kept  on  both  sides,  no  one  to  whom 
we  address  ourselves  has  any  cause  for  complaint.  But 
then,  as  we  know  very  well,  these  bargains  are  not  com- 
monly  made  with  the  requisite  degree  of  consideration  by 
the  parties  to  the  lease— «Qd  from  tho  nature  of  the  caf9 
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the  damage  arising  from  game  can  be  only  equitably  settled 
by  subseqoent  yaluations. 

In  reviewing  the  general  mass  of  evidenee  prodooed 
before  the  same  committee,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  denunciation  of  the  pheasants  by  every  one 
was  much  more  qualified  than  that  of  the  hares. 
The  very  first  witness— Mr.  W.  Bates,  a  farmer 
from  near  Hitchin — placed  this  pretty  correctly  when 
he  said,  "I  do  not  object  to  partridges:  pheasants 
do  considerable  damage  at  one  season  of  the  year,  but 
not  equal  to  hares."  The  pheasant,  too,  destroys  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  insect  vermin,  which  prey  upon  the 
&rmer*s  crops ;  but  too  much  must  not  be  made  of  this 
iact,  for,  as  Mr.  W.  Sewell,  a  farmer  of  Caldecote,  near 
Swaffham,  observed,  "  I  think  that  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges are,  as  well  as  rooks,  of  great  service  in  destroying 
wireworms,  because  thev  feed  a  good  deal  upon  insects ; 
but  I  think  that  the  rooks  will  do  more  towards  destroy- 
ing wireworm  than  pheasants  will.  The  pheasant  does 
not  roam  far  enough  into  the  fields  to  do  much  good  in 
destroying  the  insects;  they  keep  on  the  sides  of  the 
covers."  The  period  when  the  pheasants  do  the  most 
iqjury,  said  Mr.  W.  £.  Hobson,  of  Kettleby,  near  Brigg, 
is  aftier  the  com  is  sown.  *'  Wherethey  are  strictly  pre- 
served, and  numerous,"  he  added,  "they  are  at  that 
period  very  injurious  to  com,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
so  injurious  to  growing  crops."  An  account  was  produced 
by  the  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson  of  the  number  of  pheasants 
and  other  game  annually  killed  on  an  estate  of  about 
4,000  acres,  at  Didlingtou,  in  Norfolk,  during  several 
years.     It  was  as  follows : — 

Year.  Partridges.     PheasanU.         Hares.      Babbits. 


1837-8  .... 

..   577  ... 

...  556  ... 

...   585  ... 



1838.9  ... 

..  1221  .. 

...  609  ... 

...  1035  ... 

...  419 

1839-40  ... 

..  1091  .. 

...  711  ... 

...   973  ... 

...  318 

1840-1  .... 

..  1021  ... 

...  1104  ... 

...  1256  ... 

...  648 

1841-2  ... 

..  1439  .. 

...  756  ... 

...  1046  ... 

...  865 

184fi-8  ... 

958  .. 

...  852  ... 

...  1464  ... 

...  568 

1843-4  .... 

..   922  .. 

...  861  ... 

...  1314  ... 

...  722 

1844^  ... 

..   602  .. 

...  826  ... 

...  1319  ... 

...  4«7 

He  placed  the  value  of  a  game-preserved  estate  upon  a 
fur  footing  when  he  added,  "  We  sell  the  game,  we  give 
a  great  deal  away ;  but  what  is  not  wanted  for  our  friends 
and  myself  we  invariably  sell,  and  that  meets  with  as 
ready  a  market  as  any  other  description  of  food  which  we 
produce  upon  the  farm."  "  I  regard  the  game,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  in  every  point  of  view  as  a  lucrative  species  of 
private  property ;  it  adds  considerably  to  the  value  of  all 
our  light-land  properties."  His  mode  of  agreeing  about 
the  game  in  the  letting  a  taxm  affords  an  instance  of  the 
openness  and  honourable  bearing  which  commonly  mark 
the  English  countrv  gentleman,  but  gives  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  indefinite  kind  of  game  agreements  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  He  told  the  committee, 
"  Game  farms  are  usually  under-let,  or  let  at  rents  to 
compensate  the  tenants.  I  never  knew  an  instance  to  the 
contrary.  I  never  had  a  valuer,  or  a  fiurmer,  who  came 
to  take  a  &rm  (and  I  have  done  all  that  business  myself), 
that  has  not  said,  '  Wliat  is  to  be  done  about  game  ? 
What  sort  and  quantity  of  game  are  we  to  have?'  And 
my  answer  has  always  been,  '  I  let  the  farm  with  ample 
allowance  for  the  game  upon  it ;  we  will  take  care  that  it 
does  not  do  you  more  damage  than  usual ;  but  the  game 
we  insist  upon ;  in  fact,  we  consider  it  a  great  portion  of 
the  value  of  our  estate.*  "  Tor  the  owners  of  preserves 
considerable  stress  was  justly  laid  upon  the  amount  of  the 
insects  consumed  by  game.  The  Iste  Colonel  Challoner, 
ef  Portnoll,  in  Berkshire,  placed  this  very  fairly.     He 


said,  "  From  experience  I  have  found  that  you  wm  csa 
rear  young  game  in  a  shut-up  place  of  any  description,  no 
matter  how  large ;  nor  can  you  ever  rear  young  j^me  with 
success  upon  the  same  spot  two  years  following :  they 
always  require  to  be  taken  to  a  different  locale,  sad  mj 
belief  is  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  insects  and  leedi, 
and  matters  of  that  kind,  that  are  in  the  soil,  which  are 
quite  necessary  for  the  rearing  of  young  game."  He 
added,  in  another  place,  "  We  believe  that  game,  in  certain 
lands,  look  more  for  insects  and  the  wireworm  than  they 
do  for  com.  You  will  see  young  pheasants  in  a  wheat 
field,  either  newly-sown  wheat,  or  wheat  partially  up,  sod 
you  will  find  their  crops  full  of  anything  but  the  leed  of 
wheat.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  will  not  plnck 
off  the  green  blades,  but  very  partially ;  but  I  never  »w 
or  heard  of  an  instance  of  pheasants  being  found  with 
any  quantity  of  com  in  their  crops,  but  I  confine  (he 
concluded)  my  evidence  entirely  to  the  wheat  crop."  Oi 
this  head,  too,  Kr.  Henry  Villebois,  of  Marham,  in  Nor- 
folk, spoke  out  with  all  the  open  warmth  of  a  true  sporti- 
man.  He  told  the  committee  that  he  was  well  awire  that 
pheasants  and  partridges  feed  upon  insects  to  a  great 
extent ;  that  they  destroyed  the  wireworm,  and  oodk- 
quently  did  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  fiarmer's  crops,  16 
much  so  that  he  deemed  the  good  done  in  this  wsj  by  the 
pheasants  and  partridges  to  a  great  extent  afforded  com- 
pensation for  the  harm  done  by  a  moderate  number  of 
hares ;  yet  he  spoke  with  the  honest  doubts  of  one  who 
wished  the  case  to  be  fairly  stated  on  both  sides,  for  he 
also  remarked,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  posiibilitj 
of  growing  good  crops  in  conjunction  with  a  thick  preser- 
vation of  game,  "  I  think  that  all  depends  upon  the 
seasons.  Two  years  ago  it  was  a  tremendous  breeding 
season  for  hares ;  there  were  twice  the  number  of  ham, 
two  years  ago,  that  there  were  ten  years  before.  Then 
last  year  was  a  very  bad  year  again ;  but  taking  one  yeir 
with  another,  I  do  not  think  that  game  does  that  mischW 
that  people  tell  you  it  does ;  that  is  my  opinion  of  it  I 
think  the  opinion  of  the  Norfolk  farmers  is,  that  they  Ur 
partridges  and  pheasants  upon  their  property,  that  ther 
would  rather  have  them ;  it  is  hares  that  they  object  to. 
but  I  never  heard  a  Norfolk  fiuiner  object  to  phesisnti 
and  partridges."  The  evidence,  then,  on  all  sides  wai, 
as  we  before  remarked,  much  more  strongly  directed 
against  the  preservation  of  hares  and  rabbits,  than  sgsiut 
the  existence  of  an  equally  laree  proportion  of  phesssati, 
since  in  their  case  there  are  many  quiUifying  circumstsBCtt 
—they  aid  the  feraier  in  the  destruction  of  the  predstoiy 
insects ;  they  injure  his  crops  at  only  one  period  of  the 
year ;  at  that  time  it  is  tme  he  has  to  support  them,  \fA 
then  his  burthen  ceases  with  the  season ;  it  does  not  con- 
tinue, as  in  the  case  of  hares  and  rabbits. 

It  would  then  surely  simplify  the  question,  and  remore 
all  sources  of  uncertainty  (the  parent  of  litigation)  if  a 
covenant  was  introduced  into  the  farmer's  lease,  to  the 
effect  that  the  damage  done  to  his  crops  by  game  should 
be  allowed  him,  as  a  deduction  from  his  rent,  and  thii 
might  be  easily  and  fairiy  determined  every  year,  in  need, 
by  any  competent  valuer.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  other 
way  of  getting  out  of  the  diflkulty.  In  feudal  days,  the 
serf  had  to  keep  a  horse,  or  a  cow,  or  perform  some  work 
for  his  landlord,  but  the  number  of  the  animals  was  stated 
in  his  grant ;  it  was  never  supposed,  even  in  those  iron 
days,  that  a  horse  or  a  cow  intended  a  drove.  If  then, 
as  we  all  know,  the  amount  of  game  on  a  fium  varies  10 
very  materially,  in  different  seasons,  and  under  different 
arrangements  over  which  the  landlord  has  the  sole  control, 
it  does  only  seem  fair  that  the  allowance  to  the  teasnt 
should  vary  with  the  extent  of  the  burden  he  has  to  bear. 
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I      TUi  beiog  one  of  the  most  importuii  works  on  the  ikmi,  hat 

I    noani  Bacli  ittmtioii  in  erenr  Und  and  every  climate ;  the 

nnadoD  of  diinate  haTinff  liad  more  to  do  in  deciding  the 

one  puBued  than  an j  other  conndoration.    If  wc  commence 

evnm^r  with  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  United 

Kiudoa,  where  the  greatest  difficulties  hare  to  be  encoon- 

miaconiequenoeofthe  wet  and  changeable  seasons  there 

vmkat«  we  And  the  wair  Scotchman  and  the  impetuous 

Ink  isdrr  the  same  atmospnedc  inflnenoes  adopting  the  same 

wtia  of  ttTiog  their  com. 

Ii^iainy  districU  of  the  West  of  Scotland  the  plan  of 

■  'riekiB^"  or  hand  field-stacking,  obtains  partlj  in  consequence 

-  iftfaepcersiliag  custom  of  returning  to  tallage  after  the  land 

*  kfartkree  or  fimr  Tears  been  Uid  down  to  pasture.     Here 

kilt  eon  crop»  which  is  oats,  has  generallr  a  Ut;^  qaan- 

%(if  gTMs  amongst  it,  to  sare  which  in  good  condition  is  of 

Mdi  iaportanoe ;  Uicy  take  care  therefore  to  cut  low,  either 


j|ic]the  or  hook,  whife  dry,  and  to  bind  the  sheaves  with  the 
Winthei 

*     - 

stacks,  rather  less  in  diameter  at  bottom  than  two 


HB  nther  near  the  ears ;  these  in  fine  weather  are  set  up 
[l^^ibr  a  day  or  two ;  then  the^  are  collected  and  built  into 
'■doandstac 


^■V^  of  the  sheaves,  and  gradually  tapering  tUl  finished  at 
■«!  with  one  sheaf  tied  dose  to  the  butt,  and  put  on  with 
van  down  so  as  to  thatch  all  the  ears  of  those  below.  The 
Uja  itaads  on  the  ground  at  first,  and  finishes  with  a  short 

<wv.  If  the  weather  is  wet  and  precarious,  the  com  is 
;  "ailef*  dose  up  to  the  hook,  scythe,  or  machines ;  the  use 
'^tickle  is  almost  unknown.  Wet  never  penetntes  these 
'■hstKks,  because  the  sheaves  lie  elevated  at  the  centre  at 

*  ivie  which  becomes  higher  and  higlier,  until  the  hist  sheaf 
-FRd  vertically  makes  a  cap  for  the  whole.  These  "  rickles" 
.  Mtiii  from  100  to  150  sheaves,  and  cost  about  2d.  per  100 
fiartt^or  firom  is.  to  2s.  per  acre  for  building.  Wnen  the 
invit stacked,  before  it  has  stood  in  the  sheaf  Ions  enou^ 

^bdea  the  grain,  a  triangle  is  always  formed  of  three  potes 

Poitl^feet  long,  fiwtened  together  at  the  top.    Thisis  raised 

•>  tke  itsadi  with  the  bottom  ends  about  three  feet  apart ;  or. 

I^ub  or  staddles  are  not  in  use,  then  a  stone  or  brushwood 
<  ■ttoa  it  formed,  with  an  owning  leading  to  the  trian^  soas 

^tdait  free  eirralation  of  air ;  on  this  nottom  the  crop  is 
Mt  troaad  the  triani^,  in  stacks  of  from  three  to  five  yards 

■  iiaaeter,  tccording  to  the  condition  of  the  com,  and  thus 
JM  fnia  is  preserved  from  heatin|f  and  the  straw  firom  damage. 
^  ue  weston  and  midland  counties  of  Ireland  a  similar  8y»- 
)^  prerails,  with  this  difference — ^that  there  the  crops  are  all 
pM  and  tied  into  very  small  sheaves,  and  that  in  building 
w  Ud-itaek  the  builder  kneeb  on  the  stack,  which  is  olgec- 
Mtble,  becaose  the  sheaves  eet  packed  too  dose,  and  tiie 
*ad  aad  air  cannot  permeate  the  stack  freely. 

Aboot  thirty  ^ears  ago,  John  Love,  Esq.,  of  Oakfield,  in  the 
J|tt^  Kildare,  invented  a  plan  of  making  round  shocks,  with 
"^e  tbeaves  and  four  small  head  sheaves,  which,  while  they 
Nited  die  rain,  permitted  the  wind  to  act  on  the  whole  mass ; 
^cottt  about  Ikl.  per  100  tbeaves.  The  damage  done  by 
■Me  ihoekt  standing  too  long  in  one  ^lace  upon  grass  layers 

■  vet  tessQus  induced  the  author  to  invent  a  simple  contri- 
**>»,  tt  the  cost  of  12s.  Gd.,  which  enabled  two  men  to  move 
J^ahodLt  bodily  at  6d.Mr  100  shocks  of  16  sheaves  each. 
2JJ  ««tevance  consistecl  of  two  bars  of  ash,  3  inches  in 
{?«  W  U  inch  thick,  and  7^  feet  long,  rounded  at  the  ends 
^thebaad  to  hold  by ;  twof-inch  round  rods  of  iron,  H  feet 
,  ^>  ue  bstened  into  the  flat  side  of  one  of  thne  ash  bars,  at 

^i>it  s  foot  from  each  end ;  corresponding  holes  being  made 
a  Uk  other  bar  to  reedve  the  two  rods,  so  tliat  the  bars  can 
J^wa  dose  togetiier  or  slid  apart  at  the  will  of  the  carriers. 
n^ntiie uside  of  the  said  anh-bars  project  four  iron  teeth, 
J~*  J<*«»  «*  15  inches  apart.  The  carriers  set  these  bars 
vweAOtt^  apart  for  them  to  pass  over  the  shock,  and  lower 
«em  to  within  two-thirds  of  the  bottom ;  they  then  press  the 
^!?!f^*  tnd  the  teeth  enter  into  the  shock,  which  is 
?'^u^8iit^  and  lifted  bodily  on  to  fresh  ground.  With 
'*'*>iBpeeQiitnvaBoc  two  active  men  can^  with  a  good  crop, 


move  shocks  at  Od.  per  100.  When  the  shocks  are  few  and 
for  between  it  will  cost  more. 

As  we  travd  from  the  north  of  England  southwards,  or  in 
Scotland  from  the  west,  eastwards,  we  find  that  tiiese  extra 
precautions  die  awav,  until  even  the  practice  of  putting  head- 
sheaves  on  the  shocks  gradually  disappears,  and  the  grain  and 
straw  are  alike  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  dimate,  which  of  course 
sddom  does  much  damage,  or  the  intelligence  of  the  farmer 
would  prompt  him  to  adopt  the  same  means  as  others  to  ore- 
vent  the  loss.  Still  there  are  occasional  seasons,  such  as  tnose 
of  1S41, 1845,  and  1860,  in  whidi  the  plan  of  making  shocks 
well  capped  and  secure  would  have  saved  a  vast  deaf  of  both 
grain  and  straw,  wliich  as  it  was  were  bleached  and  damaged. 
With  Uie  present  rij^  for  cutting  com  green,  capping  is  found 
to  retard  the  hardening  of  the  grain,  and  may  be  dispeused  with, 
if  the  sheaves,  placed  with  the  knots  of  the  bands  turned  in- 
wards, are  made  to  straddle  properly,  the  ears  being  well  pressed 
home  together,  and  each  pair  of  sheaves  in  the  shock  so 
adjusted  that  they  can  stand  alone  nnpropped,  even  if  some  of 
the  other  sheaves  be  removed. 

Before  entering  into  the  expense  of  the  various  operations  of 
whidi  this  essay  must  tre:it,  it  will  be  desirable  to  calculate  the 
annual  expense  of  keeping  a  (arm-horse.  The  keep  may  be 
thus  ettinmted : — 

For  32  winter  weeks—  £  s.  d. 

32bnshdsofoats,at3s 4  16  0 

32bushelaofbeans,at5s 8  0  0 

56  owt.  of  carrots,  at  Is 2  10  0 

Wheat  diair  gratis. 

For  20  summer,  fcc.,  weeks — 

20  bushels  of  beans,  at  5s 5  0  0 

6  tons  of  green  lye,  tares,  Italian  rye  or  dover, 

equivalent  to  one  ton  of  hay,  at 3  0  0 

Total  for  food £23  12    0 

Blackainith*s  bill,  shoeing,  and  mending 

traGes,&c 0  12    6 

Harness-maker's,  oiling,  &c 0    7    6 

Interest  and  tear  and  wear  of  harness, 

10  per  cent,  upon  £3  10s 0    7    0 

1    7    0 

Insurance  of  life,  with  tear  and  wear  on  £35, 
the  value  of  horse,  at  10  per  cent 3  10    0 

£28    9    0 
Tear,  wear,  and  interest  on  machines,  &c.,  for 
preparing  food,  10  per  cent  upon  £1  10a. 0    3    0 

£28  12  0 
Further,  as  to  therateto  be  charged  for  the  use  of  a  horse, 
this  ought  to  vary  with  the  demandf  for  his  service  at  different 
seasons.  There  are  not  more  than  250  working  days  in  the 
year  in  all.  Of  these— 
60  days  for  harvesting  and  seeds,  charged  at  8s.  will 

nudce 0    0    0 

90  for  manure  carting,  root  harvesting,  &c.,  at  2s.  6d.  11    5    0 
100  days  at  sUujk  time,  charged  at  Is.  8d. 8    6    8 

£28  U  8 
— a  sum  which  agrees  with  our  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
keeping  a  horse. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  my  subject  in 
reference  to  uit  various  methods  of  harvesting  practised  in 
England,  viz. : — ^reaping  hi^h,  reaping  low,  bagginir,  mowing, 
machine  mowing,  and  machine  reaping ;  in  all  of  which  I  have 
had  nearly  thirty  years*  experience  and  close  observation.  For 
above  twenty  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the 
number  of  sheaves,  of  a  fdven  size,  as  the  fairest  and  best  test 
of  the  economy  of  those  different  systems,  in  all  their  bearings, 
as  to  cutting,  carting,  stacking,  tliatching,  and  threshing. 

I  find  th&  a  full  crop  of  wKeat  gives  about  the  followbg 
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number  of  sheaves  per  acre  (of  firom  8  to  10  inches  diameter) : 
^when  reaped  high,  180;  bagged,  180 ;  mown,  200 :  ma- 
chine-reaped, 170 ;  machine-mown,  180,  for  each  foot  in  length 
of  straw.  Oats  gires  about  a  fifth  more ;  and  barlcY,  when  vee 
from  seeds,  a  third  more,  but  with  a  layer  often  douole. 

We  may  take  as  our  standard  a  crop  of  wheat,  one  of  about 
40  bushels  ycr  acre,  the  straw  of  which  will  be  about  5  feet 
lon^ ;  this,  if  reapeid  18  inches  high»  will  give  660  sheaves, 
which,  at  the  price  of  Is.  9d.  per  100,  will  cost  9s.  lid.  per 
acre  for  reaping.  The  same  reaped  low,  at  6  inches,  gives 
720  sheaves ;  and,  at  the  same  rate,  costs  12s.  7d.  per  acre. 

Bagging  should  be  done  so  as  to  leave  a  stobble  3  inches 
high,  and  will  in  the  aforesaid  crop  produce  866  sheaves^ 
whidi  at  Is.  2d.  per  100  cost  9s.  ll|a.  per  acre.  Mowinff  is 
done  at  about  the  same  height  as  bag^ng,  at  the  price  of  1^^ 
per  100  sheaves ;  producing  969  sheaves,  and  therefore  costing 
OS.  8}d.  per  acre. 

Bv  machine-reaping  I  mean  the  work  of  such  reaping- 
machines  as  by  manual  or  mechanical  power  deliver  the  crop 
in  parcels  larse  enough  for  sheaves ;  such  as  Hussev's,  M*Cor- 
mick's,  Dray\and  others,  made  on  the  same  model  by  other 
makers.  Amons  these  Dray's  stands  foremost,  whid^  with  feir 
manaaement,  will  cut  an  average  of  8  acres  aday,  or  120  acres 
in  ]  5  days,  which  will  represent  the  averase  quantity  cut  in  a 
season.  The  tear  and  wear  of  the  implement  must  be  dis- 
tributed over  that  number  of  acres.  If  this  be  estimated  at 
20  |>er  cent  on  £S0  (the  average  cost  of  the  reaper,  including 
carriage  and  extras),  the  charge  for  the  use  of  ue  implement 
amounts  to  Is.  per  acre  on  these  120  acres.  Three  horses  will 
also  be  required,  3s.  apiece  per  day ;  likewise  two  good  labourers 
at  4e.  each  including  oeer,  who  inll  take  it  in  turns  to  drive 
and  deliver  the  crop.  These  together  cost  17s.  for  the  8  acres, 
or  say  2b.  per  acre,  which,  with  Is.  for  wear,  &e.,  of  nuMohine, 
gives  3s.  as  the  ^4ole  cost  of  madune-cnttinff  and  laying  in 
paroda  ready  for  tyin^  into  ahMvea.    Our  aUusdHd  crop  when 


thus  harvested  will  produce  about  810  sheaves,  which  for  tjing 
and  blocking  wiU  cost  4|d.  per  hundred,  or  Ss.  per  acre,  otaluBg, 
with  8s.  for  cutting,  a  total  cost  of  6s.  per  acre. 

Bell*s, Burgesss  Eey*s,  Lord Kinnaird*s,  Smith  of  Besn- 
ston,  and  Croinkill's,  are  all  swathe-delivery  or  mowing  ma. 
cfaones,  which  ought  to  ti^  a  wide  cut,  or  the  swathe  vill  bi 
so  thin  that  the  cost  of  gathering  runs  away  with  much  ol  the 
saving  effected  in  cutting. 

The  differences  to  be  round  in  tike  reports  of  various  penoos 
who  have  used  these  mschines  hare  arisen  chieiy  from  tfas 
different  management  of  their  respective  drivers,  upon  wiuek 
both  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  straw  cut,  and  in  the  out  of 
gathering  and  tying,  has  dq)ended.  Having  used  these  machiaei 
more  or  less  during  the  past  nine  years,  I  win  now  give  as 
estimate  of  their  espenses  for  a  swatiie  of  about  6  feet  k 
width.  These  machines,  with  extras  and  carriage,  will  ooA 
about  £60 ;  if  we  allow  £10  (or  SO  per  cent,  on  the  pmn 
cost)  for  wear  and  tear  and  for  repairs,  and  affume  diat  150 
acres  is  the  extent  whidi  each  will  cot  m  an  average  seasoa— 
then  £10  distributed  over  160  acres  will  give  Is.  4d.  per  acn 
as  the  charge  for  the  use  of  the  imdement ;  to  this  nut  U 
added  the  cost  of  men  and  horses.  Ifow  four  horses  at  Ss.  p« 
day  as  before,  and  one  man  at  4s.  inclwding  beer,  audoag 
together  16b.,  will  out  ten  acres  a  day,  so  that  tlie  charge  ^ 
acre  for  men  and  horses  will  come  to  Is.  7d.,  and  the  ealira 
cost  of  cutting  to  2e.  lid.  The  number  of  dieaves  on  ov  . 
standard  crop  will  be  about  860,  whidi,  for  gathering,  tm 
and  shocking,  at  7d.  per  hundred,  cost  about  6s.  per  acre,  wiUi 
about  3s.for  cutting;  about  8s.  per  acre  in  aU.  IbrupiraHi 
of  twenty  years  I  have  paid  for  cutting  and  carting  ny  onpi 
at  per  hundred  sheaves,  findmg  this  the  best  criterion  to  go  I7, 
as  the  immense  diflierenoe  in  the  bulk  of  straiw,  prodieed  hf 
diflisrenoe  of  scnis,  as  well  as  by  high  or  low  feffmnig,  roidn 
any  other  standard  defective^— i^osi  Pme  S§mjf  of  the  Mfgd 
Jffric.  SoMy  ofBn$hmd^  by  iff*.  Lave. 
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We  give  Mr.  fio^*8  aocount»  fitmi  the  North  BrUkh  Atrn- 
iDukvrut,  of  his  farms  of  I^ntonbams  and  Dirieton.  iif  nill, 
considering  it  will  be  of  use  to  our  landownen  and  tenants, 
and  induce  the  graziere  to  cultivate  thdr  rich  land  on  the  same 
qfstem.  In  Endand  and  Scotfaind  the  fermers  of  capital  pre- 
fer renting  land  to  purchasing,  for  the  capital  invested  in  pur- 
chasing would  prevent  them  cultivating  the  land  properly. 
Alderman  Mechi,  of  Tiptree,  is  both  fermer  and  landlord  of 
about  300  acres.  As  Mr.  Hope  pays  about  £4  per  acre  for 
his  g^d  lands,  we  question  if  Tiptree  be  not  exceeded  in  its 
fenmng  by  Fentonbams.  In  Ireland  the  small  farmen  would 
like  to  oe  their  own  landlords,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
Qapitalists  of  Enghmd  and  Scotland,  who  expend  so  much  in 
labour  and  manure  on  their  holdings. 

Fentonbams  consists  of  670  abres.  This  imdndas  the  wptitx 
occupied  by  buildings,  gaidens,  fbnoes,  and  roads.  Thefenn  » 
held  under  a  lease  of  twen^-one  years,  nearly  two-thirda  of 
which  has  expired.  The  form  was  occupied  by  the  fetiier 
and  grandfather  of  the  present  tenant,  and  has  been  in.  dob- 
sassion  of  the  femily  for  upwards  of  eighty  years.  The  nrm 
is  well  known  in  the  annals  of  British  agriculture  in  conned 
tion  with  the  name  of  the  present  tenant^  Mr.  George  Hope^ 
and  his  father,  Mr.  Eobert  Hope.  The  visitor  can  form  only 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  original  state  and  condition  of  the 
Unda  previous  to  the  reclamation  of  a  considerahle  portion, 
the  completion  of  the  drainage  by  the  insertion  of  parallel 
drains,  and  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  high  farming.  The 
elevation  is  from  30  to  100  feet  above  the  high-water  mark. 
THie  feirm  is  (generally  level.  About  one-third  of  the  form  con- 
sists of  a  fertile  loam  on  intenected  greenstone :  another  ^rd 
a  heavy  or  clay  loam  of  medium  fertility,  l^ing  oil  boulder 
day  and  interbedded  felstone;  and  the  remaining  third  is  a  yel- 
low moorish  sand  on  alluvial  day  of  great  depth,  and  which 
comeato  the  surface  at  various  parts.  The  fields  are  all  divided 
Vy  thorn  hedges,  the  whole  ol  which  were  planted  by  the 
fether  and  grandfether  of  the  present  tenant  The  latter  has 
placed  large  tiles  in  almost  t^  whole  of  the  ditches  which  ibr- 


merly  surrounded  every  field,  and  thttd  added  to  the  aral^ 
land.  He  has  also,  by  removing  fences,  increased  the  size  of 
some  fields,  and  rendered  others  more  square  in  shape. 

The  lands  being  freouentiy  difficult  to  reduce,  invdvisga 
great  amount  of  horse  labour;  one  of  Howard's  cultivating  ap- 
paratus with  engine  was  obta^ed  in  the  autumn  of  1864.  TSe 
engine,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and 
Co.,  ia  of  ten-horse  power.  The  price  of  the  whole  was  £650. 
The  length  of  wire  rope  originally  obtained  was  1,600  ysrdi; 
since  that  time  4^0  yards  additional  have  been  procured.  Tlis 
increased  length  of  rope  has  tended  to  expedite  tiie  cnltivatioa 
of  the  land,  ^urticularly  where  the  fields  are  large.  The  addi- 
tional length  of  rope  l&as  proved  so  decided  an  advantage  that 
Mr.  Hope  recommends  that  not  less  than  2,000  yards  ahooM 
be  obtained  at  first  br  those  purchasing  one  of  Howard's 
steam  cultivators.  The  cost  of  repaira  of  tackle  has  bees 
ahnost  nothings  the  breakage  having  been  so  insignicant 
that  £6  will  cover  the  whole  outlay.  TiuB  expense  for  repair^ 
taking  into  account  the  number  of  landfiast  boulder-ston^ 
andtfie  extent  of  land  gone  over,  is  a  remarkaUe  oampleor 
the  succttsful  appUcatioo  of  steam-powerto  the  stirriog  of  to 
soil.  We  were  shown  a  heap  of  stones  weighing  not  less  m 
one  hundred  tons,  which  had  all  been  taken  from  one  fidl 
These  stones  had  been  under  the  common  plough-ftarrow,  sod 
it  was  only  when  the  steam-cultivator  was  used  that  ^^p^ 
senoe  was  discovered,  and  their  oonaequent  extraction  mm 
the  subsoil  eflbcted.  The  landfhst  stones  are  marked  ss  wf 
are  touched  by  the  points  of  the  cultivator,  and  l*^^**"**? 
afterwards  remove  tiiem  by  means  of  spade,  pidc,  crowbar,  and 
freouently  by  the  uae  of  gunpowder.  Where  tiie  obstruct^ 
rocla  reach  the  surface  they  have  in  two  or  three  fidds  beea 

E'  id,  and  earth  carted  on  to  form  a^soil.  The  fidds,  nina- 
twenty-seven,  are  generally  large.  The  fences  srs 
J  straignt— a  condition  favourable  lor  the  appheatioii  of 
steam-power,  even  when  the  engine  is  stationary  o  i^^ 
case.  The  tuna  requixied  to  Ijffc,  coi<Vey.  and  lif  dnj  tw 
coltivatingoapparatni  takes  fromttoee  to  four.andH-hafflioszs. 
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TW  otatf  adtirtM  or  gnAJM  k  alknit  «it«n  aarw  difly ;  es- 
teat  harrowed  about  ten  acres.  The  depft  tlie  grabber  enten 
the  toil  is  from  ei^to  twelte  inches.  Th«  \asnow  moted  hj 
Ik  itetm-engfae  IS  fooad  to  be  a  great  aeqnisition  to  the  other 
cihiTsliog  uDpIements. 

Diriag  the  antomn  of  1885  the  extent  eultifated  for  wheat, 
noQ  the  remotal  of  the  potato  and  bean  crops,  was  103  acres: 
J7  sow  of  the  bean  land  were  gone  over  twice  by  the  gmbber: 
M  aern  of  stnbUe  land  were  also  grubbed.  This  sprins  there 
im  gnbbed  114  acres,  from  which  a  turnip  crop  had  been 
looved,  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  crcm  being  eaten  by 
tkittf  folded  on  the  knd.  The  sheep  hamg  received  cake, 
oni,  md  hay  in  addition  to  the  turnips,  the  hmd  was  as  much 
onpicned  as  if  the  whole  turnip  crop  had  been  eaten  by  the 
ilMpfolded.  Thirteen  acres  had  to  be  grubbed  twice  to  enter 
^  eooQgh  into  tiie  soil,  and  to  reduce  it  sufficiently.  Be- 
twixt I^  and  150  acres  were  ffrubbed  in  preparation  for  the 
patito  lad  turnip  erops,  and  105  acres  were  narrowed  by  means 
of  the  iteam-harrow. 

The  rteam-engine  and  cultivating  apparatus  have  prored, 
oriigtiie  springs  of  1865  and  1856,  of  great  utility  in  tiie 
IRfntion  of  land  intended  fbr  turnips — expeditions  and  deep 
^rcig  being  of  advantage  in  the  seeding  ot  the  land ;  on 
TObarasthe  turnip  crop,  since  steam-power  was  applied, 
labia  got  in  early  and  been  supoior. 

Iviereral  years  none  of  the  ordinary  rotations  have  been 

iM.   In  fiitare  the  six-oourse  rotation  is  to  be  observed, 

iMoytfae  fiHm  into  the  state  required  at  the  expiry  of  the 

m.  The  extent  of  the  various  crops  of  the  present  year  is 

;  aa^fflncd:  Potatoes,  82  acres ;   beans  and  vetches,  38  acres 

*-?ovn  in  rows  16  inches  apart ;  turnips,  88  acres — the  ex- 

I  te(  of  ivedes,  yellow,  and  white  turnips  Wng  about  one-third 

jfoch^the  greater  proportion, however, being  swedes;  wheat, 

^  J*f  •«'»;  bariey,  88  acres ;  oats,  54  acres ,  mixed  ray-grass 

« ckwer  for  cutting,  21  acres ;   pasture,  86  acres  of  young 

I  pi(lepast«ved ;  extent  of  second  year's  pasture,  50  aci«s ; 

I  a  perauent  pasture,  3  acre*:  tumip  seed,  15  acres,  the 

I  ninety  being  East  Lothian,  purple^  top  swede.^ 

la  addition  to  the  farm  ot  Fentonbams,  Mr.  Hope  occupies 
•other  £um  OB  the  Dirleton  Estate.  This  ftuin  lies  dose  to 
feestaary  of  the  Futh  of  Forth,  betwixt  Dirieton  and  the 
Bi,  u4  eontainson  the  north  the  links  or  duns  raised  at  one 
iae  bytha  drifted  sands  of  the  sea^ore,  and  now  retained 
^tb«  roots  of  the  bent-grasses  and  other  coarse  herbam  plants. 
I'trletOA  farm  amoonts  to  220  acres  arable,  and  about  500 
Km  of  **  links"  and  permanent  pasture.  A  part  of  the  links 
>  nite,  there  being  almost  no  vegeUtion  of  any  Idnd, "  bent 
t^  excepted.  The  improvement  of  the  sandy  and  calcareous 
Kib  of  this  &rm  by  claying  is  a  most  remaiteble  example  of 
1^  caa  be  effected  h^  a  lioeral  application  of  olav  to  such 
^nt  toil,  having  so  little  cohesion  that,  when  broken  up  by 
oe  pkmgb  and  reduced,  the  strong  breeses  blow  away  the  sou 
I  f«  tender  crojwi.  The  claying  has  been  carried  out  by  employ- 
^hones  in  single  carts  to  remove  the  day  du^  in.  variona 
jl^^of  the  &rm  to  those  portions  where  the  soil  iira  fine  sand 
1^  broken  aea-ahells  interspersed.  Sand  is  there  (klRtf  ta 
I  ^  op  the  spaces  from  where  the  cli^  has  been  i^UKived.  Ae 
^  claying^*  proceeds  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundr^  oat<^ 
l^per  acre,  the  texture  and  fertility  of  the  land-  is  ohnged. 
Jfmona  to  •*  claying,"  the  stunted  crops  rendered  it  questioBv 
^management  to  attempt  to  cultivate  such  apparency 
vorthleai  land ;  now  the  whole  appesranoe  of  the  crop  when 
povng  it  changed,  their  productiveness  is  monr  than  doubled 
*Bd  m  some  instances  it  has  been  quadrupled.  About  100 
•Otthatebeen  clayed,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  tons  per 
*^  the  clay  being  found  on  the  fiurm ;  the  expeuae  of  cart- 
Jl'is  Bot  neat,  as  the  work  has  been  done  generally  when  the 
«[«» conid  not  be  otherwise  empbyed  on  the  fVurm.  This 
^iipin  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  has  not  been  due  to 
r  ^**on«-  A  liberal  application  of  auxiliary  fertilixers 
^vnooedthe  manurial  condition  of  the  land,  and  the  two 
Jjong  in  combination  have  rendered  tiie  crops  gmttiv  superior 
»  ttj  previoualy  grtiwn  on  t)ie  laud,  and.  indeed,  fully  equal 
»  nwiertised  upon  the  naturally-good  soils  in  the  parish  of 
JJ|2«--a  panah  justiy  celebrated  tor  the  productive  crops 
*^J7  the  enterpnsingand  skilful  occupiers  of  the  soQ. 

ioe  foUowing  is  the  extent  of  land  under  the  various  kinds 
"^growtag- at  present:  Potatoes,  31  acres;  turnips,  60 
f2^>>«^aIlsow&(10Ui  June);  bail^  38  acies;  wheat, 
'««;giti,34«crar;ry«^6'imct;   The  xcnndiiderofthv 


Arable  portkm  is  in  pwttn;  ttan  Ittd  bdng  waSif  gTasecT  for 
three  years.  The  potato  break  was  pastured  for  three  yea^rs, 
the  land  being  ploughed  out  of  grass  for  the  potato  crop .  M**« 
Hope  finds  it  advisable  to  take  potatoes  immediatelv  afC^  tl^ 
rrass  this  season.  Fifty  acres  of  the  potato-brealc  off  the 
farm  of  Ftoton  were  depastured  the  last  three  vears.  The 
grass-land  is  ploughed  with  a  fhrrow  firom  12  to  14  ineliea 
deep.  A  two-horse  plough  turns  down  the  svlace  award,  aftd 
a  second  plough  follows,  which  turns  up  the  soil  left  by  the 
first  plough.  The  manure  used  consists  of  a  mixture  of  reni* 
vian  guano  and  superphosphate,  ficrar  cwts.  of  each  substance 
being  used  to  the  acre.  The  drills  are  28  inches  apart;  atk' 
tance  between  sets,  10  inches.  Mr.  Hope  does  not  approve 
of  wide-apart  setting,  his  experience  being  that  when  the  s^ 
are  placed  wide  aput  the  tubers  are  very  unequal  io  sIm,  a 
portion  being  too  large  for  the  English  market,  while  many  of 
the  large  potatoes  are  hollow  in  the  centre— due^  some  believe^ 
to  their  rapid,  growth. 

The  wei^t  of  produce  is  considerably  above  the  average 
grown  on  similar  soils,  even  witii  the  apjo^cation  of  fiurmyaM 
manure,  when  succeeding  a  grain  crop.  The  potatoes  are  more 
uniformly  good  in  appearance,  and  when  cooked  are  found  to 
be  general^  of  a  superior  quality.  By  this  method  of  grow- 
ing potatoes  fiirmyard  manure  is  not  requisite  to  ensure  fbll 
crops ;  but  to  ensure  this,  the  grazinK  stock  are  liberally  sup- 
plied with  linseed  cake  and  com.  Mr.  Hope  usually  plants  a 
part  of  his  potato  crop  after  a  turnip  crop,  eaten  on  the  land 
with  sheep,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  cake  and  com  con- 
sumed in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  turnip  crop  carted  off  for 
cattle.  Large  crops  of  potatoes  have  been  raised  by  this 
method,  and  the  succeeding  wheat  crop  is  generally  luxuriant 
and  prolific,  and  the  clover  and  grass  which  follow  are  invari- 
ably well  planted. 

The  crops  of  com,  potatbesi  and  tumipenised  am  generally 
superior,  being  usually  more  productive  than  their  appearance 
when  growing  would  indicate.  The  wheat  (**Fenton**)  pro- 
duces an  abundant  return ;  barley  (Chevalier)  yields  weU ;  the 
oat  (potato)  gives  a  large  produce  of  fine  plump  grain.  The 
beans  and  tares,  nown  as  a  mixture,  also  pirodooe  abundantiv. 
We  know  of  no  Una  where  the  yield  of  grain  per  acreesceeoa 
that  usoaUv  grown  at  Fentonbams.  The  average  produce  baa 
been  greatfy  raised  during  the  last t^veniv  yean:  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  system  of  parallel  drains,  deeper  stirring  thesoj], 
and  the  liberal  application  of  manures  oontmued  for  yean  have 
acted  and  reacted  on  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  consequently 
upon  its  productive  capabilities.  Henoe  has  resulted  the 
doubling  of  the  marketaole  produce  alike  of  com,  bee^  mut- 
ton, and  wool,  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Hope's  management. 
The  fine  crops  grown  at  Fentonbams  an  by  many  considered 
to  be  due  more  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  land  than  to  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  successful  cultivation,  l^ur 
jndidonsly  and  skiltully  directed,  and  manures  Uberallj  used  to 
maintain  and  advance  the  exhaustive  process  of  growing  large 
crops  for  sale. 

The  efepenses  connected  with  the  labour  of  the  form  are 
tiigher  t&m  the  average  of  the  district  On  Fentonbams  the 
number  of  servants  engaged  by  the  year  is  nineteen ;  including 
one  steward,  one  shephera,  and  one  man  who  acts  as  nrdener 
and  attenda  the  threshinff-eugine,  makes  gas,  &c.  At  Dirieton 
there  is  one  shepherd,  three  ploughmen,  and  two  orra-men. 
Upon  both  farms  there  are  a  number  of  men  employed  by  the 
day.  Besides  these  there  are  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  women 
and  boye  engaged  on  the  form  cleaning  the  crops,  harve^ing, 
and  preparing  the  crops  for  maiket.  The  annual  expenditure 
upon  labour  »  not  less  than  £1,850  for  the  two  farms,  being 
at  the  rate  of  40s.  for  each  acre  cultivated. 

Thirteen  pair  of  horses  are  still  kept  The  redndfotf  in 
the  number  required  rinoe  the  steam-engine  with  tackle  wee 
acquired  has  been  onlv  two  pair ;  the  saving  in  the  keep  itad 
tear  and  wear  of  four  horses  is  small.  The  explanation  is  thift 
the  improvements  at  Dirieton  which  have  been  proceeded  with 
during  the  last  two  yean  have  involved  a  gr^  deal  of  horae 
work  in  the  carting  of  day,  stones,  &c. ;  the  carting  of  the 
form  manure  and  the  large  potato  crops  likewise  involtfe''  a 
great  amount  of  Work  to  be  done  by  carts.  It  is  necessary  ttt 
Keep  in  view  that  the  horses  are  now  leas  severely  taxed  in  the 
stirTiii|f  of  the  land ;  they  are,  conseouently  kept  in  betibt 
oondition  ;  the  field  labour  is  always  wdl  advanced ;  the  vari*. 
ous  operations  of  the  fam  are  eaecftted  at  those  seasonV  the 
bMt^ad^^itod  to  amun  cOdenl  nd  peifocd  wltivitiofli  imA 
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there  is  less  aaiieU  felt  for  the  dekjs  arising  from  the  occur- 
rence of  a  tract  of^wet  or  unseaionable  weather,  ^e  stodc. 
kept  is  as  follows : 

rBVTONBA£irs.— Cattle :  One  short-horn  bull;  five  cows 
kept  for  the  rearing  of  calves,  &c. ;  twelve  cows  belonging  to 
the  farm  serrants ;  eiffhtj  cattle  are  fattened  annuiUly  in  courts, 
receiving  turnips,  and  straw  with  cake.  The  calves  reared 
number  from  eight  to  ten ;  this  vear  there  are  eighteen  or 
twenty ;  these  are  fattened  and  sold  at  the  age  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-four  months;  the  price  this  winter  averaged  £23; 
''attle  purchased,  and  sold  fat  when  three  years  old,  realized 
frjm  €20  to  £31  lOs. 

Shec]^ :  A  flock  of  Leicester  sheep  is  kept,  the  number  of 
e  Tcs  bcmg  110.  Three  crops  of  lambs  are  taken,  when  the 
ewes  are  sold  fat.  The  ram  lambs,  numbering  about  60,  are 
kept  and  sold  as  shearlings.  The  best  of  the  ewe  hunbs  are  re- 
tained for  keeping  up  the  flock ;  the  drafts  are  sold.  From 
180  to  200  Clieviots  ewes  are  annually  broaght  to  Fenton- 
barns  and  Dirleton  from  the  sheep  farm  Glencotho,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Hope.  These  ewes  produce  one  crop  of  half-bred 
lambs.  The  kmbs  are  reared  ana  sold  fat  as  hoggets.  This 
spring  there  were  240  hoggets  fattened,  and  upwards  of  300 
Cheviot  two-year-old  wethers ;  the  latter,  sold  in  March,  aver- 
aged 65s.  On  Dirleton  form  there  are  also  112  lialf-bred  ewes 
— Leicester  Cheviots— kept  for  producing  three-parts-bred 
lambs,  and  300  Cheviot  hoggets  wintered.  These  form  part 
of  the  hiU  stock  of  Glenootho. 

Feeding  substances  used  annually  consist  of  about  100  tons 


of  com  and  cake,  principoily  linseed  cakes,  but  about  200  (pt. 
of  Rrain  are  eaten  oy  the  stock. 

Manures :  This  season  there  were  ptrchaaed  56  tons  Fero- 
vian  guano,  7  tons  nitrate  of  soda,  and  70  tons  of  superphoi- 
phate.  Formerly  broken  bones  were  largelv  purchased,  seldom 
Uss  than  200  qrs.  being  used  in  spring.  The  amount  of  guano 
purchased  was  also  greater  in  previous  years.  The  super, 
phosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  being  substituted  for  the 
more  expensive  fertilisers,  Peruvian  guano  and  broken  boua. 
Police  manure  is  also  obtained  from  LdinbuT]^h.  The  caniage 
by  the  railway  is  Id.  per  ton  per  mile ;  price  of  the  msDore 
put  on  tlie  railway,  fix>m  2s.  3d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  The  oat- 
break  of  the  cattle  plague  in  the  Edinburgh  town  dairia 
put  an  abnost  entire  stop  tx>  the  use  of  police  manure  in  the 
country,  and  for  the  last  twelve  months  none  has  been  broQ|:kt 
to  Feutonbams.  Lime  in  the  form  of  compost  is  now  beu; 
applied;  from  50  to  GO  tons  of  lime  being  annually  brought 
to  the  form  to  be  mixed  with  the  collected  weeds,  road- 
scrapings,  and  other  substances. 

The  amount  of  produce  per  acre,  alike  of  com,  potatoes,  beef; 
mutton,  and  wool,  greatly  exceeds  the  average  of  the  county  of 
Haddington.  Tliis  is  the  result  of  high  forming.  The  a- 
penses  of  cultivation  are  necessarily  above  the  average,  while 
the  annual  outlay  for  feeding  purposes  and  for  manures  aver- 
ages  about  £4  per  acre.  Dunng  the  last  thirtv  years  the  ex- 
penditure upon  manures  has  seldom  been  under  £3  per  acre 
for  each  acre  under  cultivation. — 6V»yo  Independent, 


THE  MAKING  OF  CLOVER  AND  LUCERNE  HAY  IN  THE  SOUTH  OF  GERMANY. 


Sir, — On  n»ding  the  article  on  the  preparation  of  clover- 
hay,  which  appeared  in  your  number  for  August  (page  133),  1 
was  struck  by  not  finding  any  mention  of  the  method  (much 
practised  in  this  country)  of  drying  the  hay  on  wooden  frames 
of  a  pyramidal  form. 

Not  knowing  whether  this  system  is  in  practice  in  any  part 
of  £n^Mid,  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  the  following  short 
description  of  it  here. 


The  clover  or  lucerne,  after  having  been  cut  with  the  scythe 
or  machine,  is  left  in  swathes  until  sufficiently  dr^,  and  isthea 
placed  on  the  aforementioned  pyramids,  where  it  is  left  until 
fit  to  be  carried.  It  often  happens,  in  very  bad  weather,  or 
when  no  time  can  be  spared  for  carting  it,  that  the  hay  reoaias 
in  this  situation  for  several  weeks. 

The  follovring  fig.  is  a  representation  of  one  of  theae  itme- 
tures  or  pyramids.     On  tne  extraction  of  the  wooden  peg 


shown  at  s,  the  whole  structure  can  easily  be  taken  to  pieces, 
and  is  tiins  rendered  much  easier  of  carriage.  The  three 
principal  poln  have  a  length  of  about  10  feet,  and  are  of  the 
thickness  of  a  common  hop-p^ole. 

The  advantages  which  this  method  possesses  over  that  of 
placiuR  the  hay  in  cocks,  are  the  following  *.  In  the  first  place, 
a  mucTi  smaller  surfoce,  in  comparison  to  the  bulk  of  hay,  is 
exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  than  is  the  case  with 
cocks;  secondly,  the  hay  not  lying  in  immediate nroximity 
with  the  soil,  is  not  so  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  the  ^'oung 
dover  under  it ;  and,  besides  this,  a  thorough  circulation  of 
air  in  the  hay  can  take  place.  Added  to  this,  if  the  clover  or 
lucerne  is  in  the  last  year,  there  is  always  sufficient  room 
between  the  pyramids  to  partly  plough  np  the  stubbie  before 


the  removal  of  the  hay.  About  16  to  20  pyramids  suffice  ptf 
imperial  acre.  , 

The  disadvantages  alle^  against  this  method  are :  n|suJ< 
the  original  cost  of  a  sufiicient  number  of  pyramids  on  a  lar?« 
form ;  and,  secondly,  the  additional  annual  expenditure  for  tM 
repair  of  the  same.  Added  to  this,  the  hay  cannot  be  loadffl 
off  the  pyramids  so  quickly  as  from  the  cocks. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  deductions  may  be  wjiwn  «i 
regards  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  systems,  viz.,  Py?" 
all  small  farms  the  system  with  pyramids  is  decidedly  the  b»^ 
whereas  on  large  forms  the  question  arises,  "  whether  iw 
improved  quality  of  the  fodder  obtained  by  this  method  si^ 
ciently  repays  the  larger  outlay  necessary  for  the  pw*^  ""^ 
repair  of  a  lofficient  number  of  pyramids."  C*  "  *  ^' 
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AGRICULTURAL   MATTERS    IN    SCOTLAND. 


At  I  kte  meeting  of  the  Leslie  Agricoltaral  Society,  Mr. 
WiLLUjf  H'CoMBii,  of  Tillyfour,  who  was  called  to  the 
dttir,  Slid :  We  most  look  up  to  sach  promising  young  men 
ts  lie  here  to-night  tor  the  advancement  and  progress  of  fur- 
tlier  improrements  in  Aherdeenshire!  It  is  surely  the  duty  of 
the  dd  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand  in  snch  a  oommendahle 
ra4ertaking.  My  young  fnenus,  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
ibrMtioa  of  this  society,  and  I  cannot  express  the  pleasure  it 
rfbrdi  me  to  be  here  to  give  you  my  support.  One  of  our 
W  proprietors.  Colonel  Gordon,  of  Fyvie,  at  a  dinner  I  had 
te  Bonoor  to  receive  some  jeani  ago,  in  the  Music-hall  of 
Aberdsen,  was  pleassd  to  do  justice  to  the  tenant-farmers  of 
i^edee&shire.  He  stated  that  *'  the  great  improvements  of 
tkeoaatry  had  been  effected  by  the  tenant-farmers."  I 
a  lare,  gentlemen,  I  not  only  speak  my  own  feelings, 
k  the  feelings  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  tenant-farmers 
<^iMeenshire,  when  I  say  that  we  bear  the  highest  respect 
tew  good  landlords;  and  no  one  deserves  that  respect 
»t  than  Colonel  Gordon,  of  l^ie.  It  is  with  confidence 
tklAxm  that  it  is  to  the  indomitable  energy,  skill,  per- 
*miMe,  and  sobriety  of  the  tenant-farmers  tiiat  Aberdeen- 
•^  has  attained  the  highest  position  as  the  greatest  cattle- 
^iH^  and  feeding  county  m  Britain.  Most  important 
M^  mast  come  under  the  consideration  of  this  association. 
latoU  only  g^nce  at  a  few  of  them.  The  breeding,  rearing, 
ad  feeding  of  cattle  is  the  most  important.  It  is  by  our 
atik  ve  Uke  onr  stand,  and  through  them  we  have  attoined 
mfuM,  Aberdeenshire,  owing  to  its  dimate,  must  ever 
nsain  a  cattle-breeding  and  fading  county.  It  can  never 
cone  ioto  competition  with  the  more  favoured  climate  of  the 
mth,  tnd  some  counties  in  the  north,  as  a  sheep-feeding 
nmitj.  You  will  have  to  study  the  best  methods  of  raising 
w  tarnip  and  srrass  crops,  as  without  ^d  turnips  and  grass 
9ar  cattle  would  be  worthless.  You  will  also  study  the  dif- 
femt  varieties  of  the  turnip-plant  best  adapted  to  your  soils, 
ciposare,  climate,  &c.,  the  proper  season  for  sowing  the  dif- 
^t  varieties,  their  treatment  during  their  growth,  and  the 
^onagt  u  far  as  la  in  your  power,  when  ripe.  The  selection 
t^jow  grass  and  cbver-seeds  will  also  meet  your  attention; 
m  as  much  of  our  land  is  clover-sick,  and  refuses  to  grow 
the  red,  and  even  white  clover,  you  ma^  try  experiments  on 
^  Mlgect.  An  increase  of  clover,  with  less  of  ryegrass, 
^i  M  one  experiment.  I  have  adopted  the  plan  with  con- 
^mhk  Boocess.  The  rolling  of  the  land,  and  a  fine  mould, 
>re  absolntely  necessary  before  the  seeds  are  sown.  Wlieat 
aaj  mansel-wurzel  cannot  be  grown  with  advantage  generally 
a  Aberdeenshire.  We  must  leave  their  cultivation  to  our 
»KQds  in  the  south  and  the  fiivonred  counties  in  the  north ; 
w  the  enltivation  of  oats  and  barley  will  meet  your  attention. 
^Vir  different  varieties,  and  the  collection  of  their  seeds,  will 
^t  a  most  interesting  and  valnable  studv.  We  have  much 
^  karn  as  to  the  selection  of  oats  adapted  for  different  soil, 
^xpotore,  dimate,  &c.  While  the  potato-oat  maj  prove  the 
aost  valuable  of  all  on  one  fiirm,  wnere  the  soil  is  good  and 
^•sheltered,  on  n  high-lying,  ejipoftcd  district,  it  may  be  the 
Joort  onsaitable.  On  other  early  thin  soils,  the  Kildrummy 
"*;  be  suitable.  On  late  forms,  they  become  unsuitable, 
jjyg  to  their  lateness :  while  on  medium  land,  the  Scots 
bidie  oats  may  produce  the  best  return  by  the  acre.  On  thin 
^  after  tiurnips,  the  Sandwich  may  prove  the  best ;  but 
%  require  to  be  tiiick-sown.  The  English  birlie  otits  are 
P«n»p«  the  earliest  variety,  except  the  Angus  oats ;  but  the 
Jt»g«a  generally  grows  less  straw  than  the  Scotch  or  English 
'^-  lou  wul  likewise  have  to  consider  the  advantage  of  a 
^^'^^  oC  seed,  and  whether  here  or  barley  is  best  adapted  for 
^»iL  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  also  take  into  your  con- 
*i*ntion  the  condition  of  our  farm-servants,  labourers,  trades- 
y».  and  crofters,  and  consider  what  you  would  propose  for 
*or  elevation. 

'*'tt'  ^^^"^^  Newlands,  Kntray,  read  a  short  essay  on 
J^  BffecU  of  JiCgishition  on  Agriculture."  He  touched 
J*^  upon  the  effect  produced  on  agriculture  by  the  com 
■*'i  thehnr  of  hypothec ;  and,  in  relation  to  the  litter  aab« 


ject,  brought  out  by  a  course  of  reasoning  that  kndlords  have 
m  the  meantime  forehand  rents  for  a  large  proportion  of  their 
ground.  To  continue  the  law  of  hypothec  is  to  give  the  land* 
lord  power  over  the  land  market,  and  the  operation  of  the  law 
is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  poor  tenants.  He  considered 
the  law  of  primogeniture  and  the  law  of  entail  gives  to  the 
landowner  a  concentrated  infiuence  and  a  power  of  retention 
eitlier  in  respect  of  property  or  power ;  and  that  the  corn  laws, 
the  drainage  act,  the  law  of  hypothec,  and  the  game  laws  give 
them  power  to  draw  from  the  community,  through  the  farmer, 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  mmey  under  the  name  of  "  land 
rent."  The  effect  of  that  is  that  mthe  meantime  farmers  are 
in  general  affording  and  managing  their  capital  to  the  owners 
of  the  soil  for  food  and  clothing,  and  the  labourers,  if  married, 
can  do  nothing  more  than  secure  these  indispensable  necessaries. 
Referring  to  the  Game  Law  Bill  ■  introduced  into  Parliament 
last  week,  he  said :  "A  bill  is  before  Parliament  meantime  for 
the  confeased  obiect  of  healing  the  discontentment  and  filling 
up  the  breach  which  has  broke  out,  and  is  widening  so  iasj^ 
between  the  possessors  and  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  This 
bill  professes  to  give  the  farmers  what  they  wont,  and  it  will  do 
this  if  thebmdlords  acquiesce.  But  if  the  landlords  do  not 
think  proper  to  aUow  the  tenants  to  protect  their  crops  from 
the  ravages  of  wiM  beasts,  then  the  bill  will  prove  a  source  of 
weakness  to  the  tenant.  It  will  leave  him  in  a  single-handed 
combat  with  his  proprietor,  and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fierce  conflict  or  competition  for  the  ground.  The  tenant's 
chances  to  hold  his  own  in  a  position  of  this  kind  are  poor 
indeed ;  and  this  bill  seems  to  nave  been  brought  forward  for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  having  the  question  settled  between 
the  landlords  and  their  tenantry,  and  not  to  have  the  question 
settled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  at  once  setting  at  rest  the 
landlord's  right  and  the  tenant's  privileges,  in  a  question  which 
involves  alike  the  interests  of  the  peasant  and  the  prince." 
Keferringto  the  drainaee  loan,  he  said  the  Government  taxes 
the  popmatiou,  and  lends  the  money  to  the  landowner  to  drain 
the  sou.  The  capital  and  interest  of  these  loans  have  to  be 
repaid  by  instalments  in  twenty-two  years.  The  Umdlord  is 
security  for  the  payment ;  but  the  tenant  generally  pays  the 
whole  per-oentagc,  expecting  the  profit  likely  to  accrue  fix>m 
the  improvement  to  be  worth  more.  This  cannot  be  defended 
on  principle,  because  it  is  taking  the  people's  money  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  interest  to  improve  the  soil,  and  in  return  make 
them  pay  the  highest  market-price  for  the  produce  of  the  im- 
provea  soil.  It  cannot  either  be  called  politically  just  to  collect 
money  from  the  whole  population,  and  lend  it  to  a  class  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  interest,  whilst  the  public  are  paying  two, 
three,  and  even  four  times  that  rate  for  money  before  they  can 
dther  carry  on  business  or  secnre  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  jon,  Annegathel,  Kdg,  spoke  on  the  pro- 
gress of  agricultural  improvements  since  the  Deginning  of  the 
century.  Me  explained  the  improvements  which  he  considered 
enabled  the  land  to  yidd  a  greater  produce,  without  an  equal 
increase  in  cost  of  labour ;  md  those  which  diminished  the 
amount  and  cost  of  labour,  but  did  not  diminish  the  cost  of 
the  produce.  Eeferring  to  the  importance  of  the  agricultural 
community,  he  said  it  was  very  strange  that  out  of  their  own 
number,  with  one  exception,  they  had  no  representative  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Surely  amongst  the  two  thousand  ten- 
!  ant-fanners  in  Aberdeenshire  one  could  be  got  who  would  state 
their  grievances  and  opinions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
did  not  expect  that  the  landowners  in  Pariiament  were  to 
benefit  the  tenantry,  espedally  when  it  was  to  be  done  at  a  cost 
to  themsdves.  He  should  recommend,  therefore,  that  at  the 
next  dection,  which  mij^ht  not  be  very  &r  distant,  the  tenant- 
farmers  of  Aberdeenslure  should  return  a  member  whoViu 
one  of  themsdves.  If  this  was  done,  agriculture  would  take 
a  new  start,  and  the  restrictions  under  which  they  laboured 
would  be  removed. 

Mr.  Skinnxr,  Cottown,  Leslie,  proceeded  to  remark  on  the 
position  of  the  fanner,  which  he  made  out  to  be  a  ve^  poor  one. 
The  proprietors  had  the  advantage  of  the  tenants  enterprise 
and  improvements ;  while  the  tenants'  rent  and  daily  ezpoises 
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had  been  ineretting  nmiiltaxieoQiIy.  There  had  been  a  neat 
riae  in  the  fium-servanti^  wages.  He  did  not  oon^lain  of  the 
men  taking  all  thejr  oonld  get  for  their  labour,  and  he  woold 
not  gnunble  at  giring  them  more,  provided  thej  could  get  the 
money  to  pay  them  with  withheld  £rom  the  propnetort* 
With  reference  to  the  (hmt  Laws,  he  was  ^ad  to  learn  that 
a  Bill  had  been  introduced  to  Parliament,  ilthouffh  he  thought 
it  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name.  He  trusted  the  bill  would 
not  pass  till  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
fiarmers. 

BcT.  Mr.  Fetxa  said  t  Allusion  had  been  made  to  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  beiuff  got  from  amon^  the  agricnltoral  class : 
and  he  should  say  that  ne  should  be  delighted  to  see  his  friend 
(Mr.  M*Combie)  with  the  handle  of  M.r.  behind  his  name. 

Mr.  Bftuci,  Johnston,  said  the  Gkuose  Laws  were  not  so  in- 
iquitous as  the  contracts  that  the  tenant-fiurmers  Toluntarily 
entered  into,  with  the  landlord.    The  tenants  bound  tiiemseltes 


in  their  leases  to  protect  the  gam^  ind  then  raised  a  cry  tboi 
the  game  laws.  He  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
shomd  have  a  Board  of  A^culture.  If  they  had  such  t  botrt 
the  country  would  not  have  suffered  so  much  from  rinderpd 
the  suppression  of  which  was  handed  over  to  partieiwh 
knew  nothing  about  It,  and  who  bungled  it. 

The  Crajbjujx  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  game  Uvs  va 
legal,  and  must  end  in  this— ^hat  a  law  must  be  pssted  ti 
prevent  any  proprietor  having  it  in  his  power  to  bind  his  tes 
ants  to  protect  game.  The  law  of  hypodiec  he  beheved  to  b 
a  law  to  keep  the  poor  man  always  poor.  He  arrived  st  tU 
conclusion  after  inquiring  among  the  small  fhnnefs  and  crofts 
in  his  neighbourhood.  Ue  found  that  they  were  very  anxios 
to  have  the  hypothec  law  abolished.  He  believed  everv  ta 
ant  in  the  room  paid  one-fourth  more  rent  for  their  small  an 
larre  farms  than  they  would  have  to  pay  if  they  wen  ad 
unoer  that  kw. 


ABTmClAL    MAKUEES,    AND    SEASONS    FOB    AtPLICATIOlf. 


A  diseoasion-meeting  of  the  Framlingham  Farmers'  Club 
was  recently  held  at  the  Crown  Hotel ;  P.  3.  Corrance,  Esq., 
the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  was  '*  Artificial  Manures,  and  Seasons  for  Ap- 
nHcation,"  and  was  introduced  by  Vx.  £dwasd  Pacxasd, 
Jan.,  of  Ipswidi,  who  said  he  proposed  to  give  a  general 
skeCdi  of  tbe  history,  manufiicture,  aind  constituency  of  artifl- 
ficial  manuraa }  a  few  remarks  on  the  raw  materials :  and  some 
statistical  information ;  whilst  he  would  leave  the  latter  part 
of  the  subject  as  the  basis  of  the  diacusaion  ir\aA  would  fol- 
low. He  pointed  out  that  some  fsrtilixers  which  are  called 
artificial  manures,  such  as  guano,  Ac.,  might  be  indirectly  de- 
rived from  the  consumption  of  food  by  animals,  or  were  the 
product  of  the  growth  of  plants ;  but  it  was  convenient  to 
torm  them  artificial  manures.  The  principal  object  of  agri- 
culture was  to  restore  to  the  land  the  substance  removed  from 
it,  which  the  atmosphere  cannot  yield,  in  whatever  way  the 
restoration  could  be  most  easily  effected.  Morton  said — and 
it  was  generally  admitted — ^that  there  are  few  farms  on  which 
home -manure  was  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  replace 
all  the  materials  carried  from  the  soil  bythe  crops ;  and  how 
was  tliat  defidencv  to  be  made  up  P  There  was  clearly  but 
one  way  open,  and  that  was  by  tlie  use  of  artificial  manures. 
He  then  proceeded  to  sketeh  the  history  of  artificial  manures. 
Previous  to  1840  verjr  little  seemed  to  have  been  generally 
known  of  agricultural  chemistrv ;  and  ]ret,  strange  to  say,  no 
less  than  1,900  years  ago.  Columella,  in  a  work  on  asricul- 
ture,  dilated  at  some  length  on  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
an  application  of  ashes  and  other  manures,  and  advised,  where 
these  were  not  easily  obtamable,  that  a  crop  of  lupins  should 
be  grown  in  the  autumn  and  pbughed  in ;  and  yet,  not  much 
more  than  thirty  years  since,  this  was  considered  by  many  a 
new  idea.  He  (Mr.  Packard)  had  no  doubt  bones  had  been 
used  for  very  many  years.  The  first  importation  of  ffuano 
into  this  country  consisted  of  thirty  bags  sent  in  July,  1839, 
to  Messrs.  Myers  and  Co.,  of  Liverpool ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1841  that  a  whole  cargo  was  imported.  The  first  application 
gave  satisfactory  resulte ;  and  the  imnortetion  gradually  in- 
creased till,  in  1858,  it  reached  upwards  of  300,000  tons.  It 
was  not  till  soon  after  the  first  importation  of  guano  that  the 
fiict  of  cheoiistry  having  practicallv  anything  to  do  with  a^- 
culture  seemed  to  haveheen  tiiou^ht  of;  but  about  this  tune 
Professor  Johnson's  work  on  A^noultural  Chemistry  was  pub- 
lished, and  in  1840  Liebig  pubEriied  a  work  which  led  scien- 
tific persons  generally  to  think  more  of  the  subject.  Then  a 
great  era  in  agricultural  improvement  commenced ;  for  che- 
mistry discovwed  that  planto  took  up  various  substances  from 
the  soil,  in  a  soluble  form  only :  ana  the  happy  idea  occurred 
to  Liebig  to  dissolve  bones  and  other  materials  in  acid,  and 
thus  artmciall^  render  soluble  the  important  combination  of 
phosphoric  acid  contained  in  them,  thereby  at  once  sapdying 
the  plant  with  its  requirementa  in  that  reapect  To  tbe  re- 
aMurchea  of  Baron  Liebig  waa  due  the  vaat  amount  of  induatiy 
^kt  the  production  of  600,000  tona  of  aitifioial  maanre  eik* 
wlel   In  1848  he  did  not  know  of  more  thaai  three  mmu- 


factorica  in  Great  Britain,  and  now  there  were  from  lerea^ 
to  eighty ;  and  the  manures  manufactured  twenty  yean  igi 
could  not  compare  with  those  of  ten  years  later,  any  moB 
than  the  latter  could  with  the  products  of  the  present  vmi^ 
facturers^ither  in  chemical  composition  or  mechanical^ 
dition.  He  next  came  to  the  raw  materials,  and  first  ra 
of  the  coprolites  of  Cambridgeshire  and  SnflbIL  » 
Suffolks  contained  from  54  to  60  per  cent,  of  tribaiK 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  Cambridgeshires  from  61  to  62  pa 
cent,  of  phosphate*,  and  were  capable  of  being  rendered  mo^ 
soluble  than  Suffolk  coprolites.  He  had  been  unable  to  oMifl 
information  as  to  the  gross  quanti^  of  coprolite  which  Mj 
been  raised  in  Suffolk  j  but  as  to  Cambridgeshire,  in  1863, 
about  422  acres  were  purchased  or  hired  for  raising  ^V^^ 
which  were  capable  of  raising  131,600  tons,  of  which  79,1^ 
tons  were  raised  in  that  year,  in  which  2,875  men, « stetfl 
engines  for  driving  washing  machines,  and  an  equal  nomb^ 
of  stone  miUs  were  employed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  horaj 
carts,  and  implements  used.  How  long  the  deposits  wo" 
stand  the  immense  pressure  put  on  them  it  was  impossible  to 
say.  He  cakukted  up  to  the  present  time,  not  le«  tho 
400,000  tons  had  been  raised.  Having^  noticed  phosphstie 
deposiU  in  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire  which  were  unavailable 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  oxides  of  iron  th^  con- 
tained, he  said  there  were  also  the  Bedfordshire  coDrobtooC 
similar  composition  to  the  Suffolk.  Pliosphorites  have  oeei 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  worid,  of  which  the  row 
valuable  deposit  was  in  the  Island  of  Sombrero  in  the  W^ 
Indies,  where  13,000  tons  were  annually  quarried,  of  wbidj 
6,500  came  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  owin^  to  the  bigo 
percentage  of  phosphate  of  lime  it  contained  it  '^-JJ'* 
trgely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  phoyhorus.  Bone 
ash  was  the  next  most  important  article,  and  or  it  12,000  tool 
were  imported,  and  there  were  many  other  substances,  u 
sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  anunomi, 
used  by  the  manure  maker.  He  could  not  pass  ova  tne 
natural  guanos,  of  which  there  were  twenty-two  differenJ 
kinds,  and  he  mentioned  the  deposits  of  Pern,  especially  re- 
ferring to  the  Chincha  Islands.  During  the  nine  months  end- 
ing SOTtember  30th  last,  the  total  quantity  of  guano  inivorWi 
waa  170,946  tona,  against  82.685  in  1864,  and  l70|S82in 
1863 :  to  these:figures  Peru  contributed  160,472,  69,217,  anj 
169,390  tons,  and  the  value  during  the  first  eight  months  « 
1865  was  estimated  at  £1.686,803.  He  next  ^^J}}^ 
necessary  constituency  of  artificial  manures.  The  OMJf^  J" 
the  employment  of  artificial  fertiliaers  was  to  supply  to  tw 
soil  those  substances  which  had  been  taken  from  it  by  P^^?"* 
crops,  and  ftraish  such  substances  as  the  soil  itself  **•  "jrj! 
turally  deficient  in.  It  oonseqnently  was  neceasaiy  that  \m 
should  thoroughly  understand  the  chemical  compositionw 
the  plante  themselves,  and,  above  all,  make  themsdTes  p«J 
foctly  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  **":  ^ 
would  be  bad  poUcy  to  apply  to  land  a  n^"^.  "Jn 
aimpljr  on  the  adi  oonatituency  of  the  plant,  because  tM^ 
itself  might  contain  an  abnndanoe  of  ono  of  tbe  raqvuw  *^ 
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m,niomt,as»mtf  tat  cmb^mb  nnmbenor  cropt|biU 
bni  tin  aigiit  be  dBficiait  M  tOAtftliuig  Qlat»  witt^ 
nk  tbi  pint  raid  not  azxi?ft  at  %  nroper  matuify,  and 
Ar  a  ■uon  should  be  vaed  wkioa  sappliod  the  wants 
kenO,  90  that  when  the  soil  had  beea  Manored  for  a  oer- 
eop  it  voold  eontaia  all  thait  was  reqaiaite  for  the  dere- 
Id  of  a  perfset  plant.  B^  analTSS  it  was  found  that 
aki  ti  plaats  contained  in  gretttor  or  leas  proportion, 
b  fiae,  nagaesta,  potash^  aoda»  oxides  of  iron,  ndphorie 
fkajnde  add,  dilorine  and  fluorine,  and  occaauaally 
■.  smj  daas  did  not  contain  these  inrndieiAi  in 
m  pnp^tkm,  for  neodj  every  Taziety  of  plant  eti^ 
I  MH  pnae^  pecoliar  to  itself  wltich  nre  rise  to 
"^  gvuiag  characteristics  of  its  pro&oe.  Thus 
oensl  oops  the  predominating  mineral  was 
^■kihl  in  root  crops  it  was  pho^honc  acid  and  pot- 
Ai  a  mle,  highly  nitrogenous  manures  produced 
^ot  oops  of  cereals,  whilst  for  root  crops  manures 
"—ikige  proportion  of  soluble  pho^honc  add  gatva 
■it  Tne  reason  was  obvious,  for  a  fair  crop  of 
nond  from  the  soil  261bs.  of  phonhoric  acid,  whilst 
I  reaored  401ba.  He  nere  spdte  of  ^e 
plants,  for  vegetables  do  not  derive  all 
its  firom  the  soil,  receivinff  that  most  important 
•risnie  aeid  firom  the  atmo^eee,  yet  some  assimi- 
iterpart  of  what  th^  required  by  meana  of  their 
rtmniphfire  also  supplied  plants  with  ammonia, 
one  time  thought,  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
ments  of  each  crop ;  but  liebig  said  the  food 
atmosphere  did  not  suffice  to  enable  the  plants 
azimnm  size.  Although  nature  supplied  am- 
ies sufficient  to  maintain  the  growth  of  plants 
be,  yet  when  they  wanted  to  grow  crons  of  the 
ammonia  the  plants  were  capable  of  obtaining 
'er  wm  totally  insufficient,  but  the  deficiencpr  might 
^'  attansofmanurea,  laid  it  made  no  difference 
oe  that  sobatance  was  derived,  so  long  as  the  ma- 
aot  eontain  sabstanees  absolutely  ddeterious  to  vecpx 
Ae  asme  might  be  said  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
been  proved  tiiat  sduble  phosphates  derived  from 
ven  of  eoual  benefit  to  those  derived  from  bones. 
■ai;  from  bones  were  often  recommended  because  it 
lt%  not  only  benefited  the  crop  for  which  they  were 
iW  alio  the  two  or  even  three  succeeding  crops.  Now 
ienJoM  question  irhether  it  was  a  pnmtabie  inveet- 
peithsse  a  manure  which  not  only  cost  more,  but  of 
bIj  a  j^came into  immediate  use  and  part  had  to  re- 
tW  sal  until  the  third  year  before  it  aasumed  sn  avail* 
a.  Woald  it  not  be  better  to  employ  a  manure  which 
t  ssee  into  action,  and  fbr  which  th^  got  their  return 
fint  crop  for  which  it  had  been  a)>plied  P  But  to  return 
«tat  under  their  immediate  consideration— whether  or 
>ij  aanooniacal  manures  slone  were  a  profitable  appli^ 
^  It  was  acknowledged  that  plants  conk  not  take  up 
^required  constituents  unless  they  could  also  obtain 
tW  ingredienta  that  they  required.  If  one  of  those 
k  vu  absent  or  present  m  an  unavailable  form,  it  nnl- 
K  d&cacj  of  the  other  constituents  whidi  were  present, 
ioferfect  plant  was  the  result.  The  addition  of  a 
^cation  of  ammonia  on  a  poor  sandv  soil  containing 
™tt  portion  of  phosphoric  add  would  have  no  bene* 
6ct OS  the  plant;  for  as Xidng  said,  '*  Ammonia  is 
tcAct  if  the  mineral  ooostitoents  are  wanting."  But 
IBS  the  soil  contained  an  average  proportion  of  phos- 
led  and  other  necessary  mineral  ingredients,  the  re- 
tfiberal  ap^cation  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  be  a  large 
K>poiti<Hucteiy  additional  yield,  arising  from  the  fiut 
^^wy  quantity  of  ammonia  set  fne  a  proportionately 
V^mf  of  mineral  food  of  j^ts  contained  in  the 
1^  BOW  he  came  to  the  point  he  had  been  aiming 
^^■^JfMldbetiierBsoUof  aoonstaatwplicationof  am- 
or not  P  Would  it  leaive  the 
application  P    He  tiiouffht 

.    .   — ^ ^.».-_^  tuong  awi^  the  valuaole 

"Jjagnooits  the  soil  must  become  impoverished ;  and 
JP  we^enditure  in  nitrate  of  soda  had  been  amply 
itttlie time,  yet  the  money  they  would  have  to  lay  out 
J^^bfttgbat&the land  to  ita  original f^ 
T^pratfcfc  Did  they  not  tiiii^ instead  of  runninf 
"^««  aftr  ^  woild  Wtv^ap^y  »nwraM  ooBtMnng- 


a  fiur  proportion  d  aobUe  phoyhate  tofether  with  a  fior 
proporuoaata  fuantiW  of  ammonia,  for  ihai  thev  would  not 
only  increaae  the  yiel4  but  keep  the  land  in  good  neartP  He 
next  directed  their  attention  to  artificial  manures  in  oonnectioii 
with  root  crops.  Phosphatic  mannres  were  best  for  turnips 
and  swedes,  whilst  a  manure  of  more  varied  cor^atituents  but 
containing  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  aduble  phosphoric 
acid  was  East  for  beet.  As  regarded  the  other  reauirements  of 
roots,  although  on  certain  soils  rich  in  potaah,  salts,  and  chlo- 
rides, a  purmy  phosphatic  manure  such  as  superphosphate  of 
lime  gave  the  oest  results,  on  the  whole  sous  ^|enerally  did 
not  eontain  an  abundance  of  these  substances,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  supply  the  wants  of  the  soil  in  that  re- 
apeot,  and  he  thoui^t  a  chemically  prepared  turnip  manure 
wia^  moat  benefidal  and  economical  dressing.  Still  the 
great  valae  <k  purely  pbmphatie  mannres  for  pushing  forward 
the  TOUBg  plant  and  helping  it  past  the  ravages  of  the  fly  must 
not  be  overlooked,  and  he  recommended  manures  containing  a 
large  quantity  off  plMsphate  of  lime,  in  a  highly  soluble  form, 
win  a  fidr  prcnortioB  of  potaah,  chloride  of  sodium,  &c  On 
stiff  aoils  p>oi  crops  w«a  obtainable  from  superphosphates 
akne.  Tlwy  might  have  otsaiicd  that  his  eompariaons  had 
been  between  the  root  and  whiat  eropa^  and  nothing  had  been 
said  about  barley,  and  his  reason  wis  that  barley  was  nown 
under  different  dreamstances  to  wheat,  beiag  not  much  longer 
in  arriving  at  matarity  than  the  root  crop,  and  mat  also  re* 
qnin  a  manure  in  an  easilj^  available  form  and  in  anffirasnt 
quantitiea  to  produce  a  manmam  crop,  lor  barley,  he  recom* 
mended  a  mamue  rimilar  to  that  suited  for  wh«iit,  but  con- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  and  a 
rather  less  qnanti^  of  ammonia.  It  was  now  usual  to  use 
artifldal  roanuro  ix  clover  layers,  and  an  addition  of  a  top 
dreesinff  for  these  and  grass  crops  was  benefidsl,  and  it  was 
wottdemd  what  a  marked  improvement  there  was  in  grass  lands 
since  the  use  of  mechanically-made  manures  had  become  gene- 
raL  With  legaid  to  the  best  mode  of  applying  these  manures 
there  wen  many  opinions,  but  for  cereals  the  best  results  wero 


by  sowmff  broadcast  and  ploughing  in,  whilst  for  roots 
the  manmre  meet  oe  drilled  with  tne  SMd,  for  it  was  necessary 
that  the  food  of  tiie  root  crop  should  be  as  handy  as  posdble 
for  their  roots,  they  not  having  the  power  of  sendiuflpthem 
out  to  a  distance  in  search  of  food  which  the  cereals  had.  Up 
to  the  present,  manure-drills  had  not  been  much  used,  probably 
owing  to  there  not  having  been  much  stir  made  about  them  by 
the  manuftkcturers  of  agricultural  implements.  There  were 
now  several  kinds  in  the  market,  and  the  distributor  made  by 
Messrs.  Oarrett  and  Son  did  its  work  better  than  any  he  had 
seen,  and  aa  a  broadcast  distributor  could  not  be  too  highly  r^ 
commended,  botfaonaocountof  its  diespness,durability,and  g^eat 
saving  of  manual  labour.  Li^juid  manure  drills  were  stronriy 
recommended  by  some,  and  thia  was  undoubtedly,  theoretical]^ 
speaking,  the  proper  way  to  apply  manure ;  but  whether  it 
answer^  practically  was  a  question  on  whidi,  perhaps,  some 
gentlemen  pressni  could  give  his  experience.  As  to  tne  com- 
position of  tiie  manures  of  diflerent  makers,  he  did  not  think 
any  two  manufacturers  turned  out  manures  of  exactly  the  same 
appearance  or  chemiod  quality,  and  the  general  run  of  super- 
pnosphates  did  not  contain  more  than  22  to  24  per  cent,  of 
soluble  phosphate,  very  many  not  exceeding  18 ;  although  the 
best  malttrs  obtained  38  to  SO,  and  were  enabled  to  manu&c- 
ture  any  quantity  up  to  40  per  cent  It  was  worthv  of  note 
that  in  Qermany  low  quality,  and  so  called  **  cheap"  manures 
were  not  in  mvonr,  and  cheap  manures  were  undoubtedly 
dmrest  in  ^e  end.  Much  stir  had  latdy  been  made  by  tsome 
manufacturere  ofTering  for  sale  "Ammonia-fixed  Peruvian 
Guano."  The  question  arose  wheUier  the  ammonia  in  guano 
was  not  naturally  suffldently  fixed  for  all  practical  purposes, 
and  he  read  an  extract  from  Dr.  Yoelcker's  reports  of  bis  ex- 
periment on  this  question,  which  showed  that  genuine  Peru- 
vian guano  loses  but  an  indgniflGant  proportion  (f  per  cent) 
of  "»«»«>«»*  by  long  e^Nisure  to  dr  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, or  by  drying  in  a  ourrent  of  air  of  the  temperature  of 
boiling-water.  The  peculiar  smell  of  guano  was  caused  bv  a 
number  of  fatty  adds  derived  frt>m  the  fish-oil  of  the  food  of 
the  guano  birds,  and  the  smell  of  a  manure  was  no  criterion 
of  its  value.  The  result  was  that  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
add  to  guano  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  ammonia  into  a 
fixed  siut  was  unneoesaary.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  guano 
wia  impiofed  by  such  an  ad^oiL  beeanae  phosphataa  wen 
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of  such  ehemical  compoutum  as  to  be  quite  m  beneficud  to  the 
plant,  and  more  profiable,  might  be  obtained  at  a  le«  cost 
than  gnano  whicn  had  nndeivone  iiuch  a  process.  In  oon- 
dnsion  he  wotdd  like  to  put  oefon  them  tor  discnssion  the 
qaestion»  '*  What  is  the  oest  method  and  time  for  applying 
artificial  manures  to  the  land  for  cereals  and  root-crops  re- 
spectiTcly  P*'    (Applause.) 

The  discussion  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Goodwtn  Good- 
WTS,  who  referred  to  Mr.  Packard*s  statement  tlmt  guano  did 
not  lose  its  ammonia  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  behaving, 
in  common  with  many  others,  thought  that  guano  on^ht  to  be 
covered  up  as  soon  as  possible ;  as  if  not,  it  lost  its  effect. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  raekard*s  question.  Why  buy  manure 
which  was  of  no  avail  till  the  second  or  third  year  P  Mr.  Good- 
wyn  said  he  understood  the  great  recommendation  of  certain 
manures,  such  as  rape-cake,  Htc.,  was  that  a  benefit  was  derived 
from  them  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession.  He  agreed 
that  if  they  could  get  manure,  the  whole  effect  of  which  would 
be  felt  in  the  first  year,  much  cheaper  than  that  the  full  effect 
of  which  vras  not  exiwrienced  till  the  third,  it  would  be  better 
to  keep  their  money  in  their  pockets,  instead  of  burying  it  in 
the  ground ;  but  whilst  the  cost  was  equal,  he  did  not  see  that 
it  was  an  advantage  that  the  effect  was  exhausted  in  the  first 
year.  He  eznresKd  his  desire  to  see  artificial  manure  applied 
to  clovers  ana  grasses,  which  were,  as  a  rule,  neglected ;  and 
as  to  liquid  manure,  while  admitting  that  theoretically  the 
proper  wav  to  apply  manure  was  in  a  liquid  state,  he  pointed 
out  that  the  expense  was  so  great,  that  it  was  practically  im- 
possible, except  by  means  of  hose  like  that  of  a  fire-engine. 
He  understooa  Mr.  Packard  to  recommend  phosphatic  manure 
for  root-crops. 

Mr.  Packard  :  And  nitrogenous  for  cereals. 

Mr.  GooDWTN  asked  what  for  grass  P 

Mr.  Packard  should  say,  as  phosphoric  add  entered  more 
into  their  composition  than  any  other  element,  that  a  phos- 
phatic manure,  combined  with  a  small  proportion  of  ammonia, 
would  be  suitable. 

Rev.  C.  CoRRANCB  ^ve  the  results  of  some  experiments  he 
had  made  witii  artificial  manure.  He  had  trieo,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Voelcker,  three  cwt.  of  common  salt,  and  1^  ewt. 
of  nithiteof  soda  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat,  using  it  about 
Lady-day.  In  a  few  days  the  bUdes  of  wheat  became  of  a  more 
intense  men.  This  year  he  had  left  a  stetch  to  which  he  had  not 
given  this  top-dressing,  and  the  contrast  vras  remarkable, 
several  gentlemen  having  estimated  that  the  difforence  would 
be  two  coombs  an  acre.  Having  used  this  manure  through 
one  course  he  meant  to  change  it  in  another  course.  As  to 
Swede  turnips,  they  consumed  a  neat  deal  of  phoqihpric  add 
in  thdr  early  growth,  and  shoula  be  supplied  with  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  which  stimulated  their  growth  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  plants  could  withstand  the  ravages  of  the  fly.    Of 


course  artifidal  manure  would  not  take  the  place  of  (kra-yn 
manure,  and  he  advocated  the  use  of  both.  HequoAedmi 
experiments  of  Dr.  Voelcker  on  wheat,  which  showed  s&h  ik 
nitrate  of  soda  to  have  greater  effect  than  wheat  mma 
Peruvian  gnano,  or  soot. 

Mr.  GooDWTK  said  he  had  found  the  conseqnence  of  titeii 
of  a  Urge  quantity  of  salt  to  be  Uiat  the  land  woald  not  vod 
He  instanced  a  plot  of  ground  whidi  had  been  msnnrai  vl 
nothing  but  artificial  manure  for  ten  or  twelve  yean,  tad  vUj 
had  produced  very  good  crops,  but  it  had  got  to  be  like  ini 

Kev.  C.  CoRKAN CE  remarked  that  common  salt  by  itidf  I 
not  answer,  nor  did  nitrate  of  soda  by  itself. 

Mr.  K.  Garrard  (Brandish)  said  he  had  always  pkm^faedi 
his  artificial  manure,  never  having  used  it  as  a  top-dmnogM 
once,  wlien  he  sowed  some  guano  on  a  piece  of  psstsR  hi4 
but  directly  after  frost  and  snow  came,  and  there  appeariif  a 
effect  from  the  guano,  he  attributed  it  to  the  frost  and  nN 
He  alvrays  plou^ed  the  manure  in  when  he  applied  it  for  Ml 
crops.  It  was  impossible  to  grow  the  quanti^  of  rooto  m 
grown  without  artifidal  manure,  there  not  being  o^b 
natural  manure  made  on  the  form. 

The  PRRSIDVNT  alluded  to  the  difference  betweeo  tkd 
and  tlie  rook,  its  original  form,  and  likened  the  earth  to  a  hi 
of  iron,  the  surfoce  of  which  by  exposure  had  beooae  iam 
posed  into  rust.  He  also  relatM  an  experiment  he  hid  e« 
menoed  of  applying  guano  to  grass,  pointing  out  the  Buocni 
which  a  scientific  experiment  slioula  be  conducted. 

A  discussion  then  took  phu»  as  to  whether  manvie  espof 
to  the  weather  lost  its  fertilizing  properties,  the  geaenl  optsn 
bdng  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Smith  (Cransford)  thought  artificial  roannrei  oo^^ 
be  plottghed-in  in  the  autumn  on  heavy  land,  and  aown  uts 
spiidg  on  mixed  soil  or  light  land. 

Mr.  Packard  then  replied,  observing  that  he  ooold  mn 
reason  wh^  frost  should  deprive  artifidal  manuei  of  urs 
their  fertiluuog  properties.  Of  course,  seasons  had  ST**^*' 
on  artificial  manures  and  on  the  crops  generally,  **.^"* 
shown  by  Mr.  Lawes*  experiment  on  tne  wheat  crops  »"  "*5 
sons  of  1853  and  1863,  when  they  were  as  17  ia  to  H- ^  ^ 
theoretically  the  proper  way  to  apply  manure,  espeasUj to" 
crops,  vras  by  means  of  the  vrater  drill,  and  it  was  vortA  w 
whUe  of  agriculturists  to  try  experiments  with  it.  h^ 
Smith's  sUtement  that  heavy  lands  should  be  m*^^ 
autumn  and  light  in  spring,  he  should  say  the  contrary,  te»v 
soils  had  more  phosphoric  add  than  light.  He  also  allMn  i^ 
some  other  points  wnich  had  been  raised. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.Smith,  jun.,avote  of  thanb  « 
paned  to  Mr.  Packard,  who  expressed  his  vrillingneMtouM 
take  any  subject  they  thought  he  could  do  justice  to,« 
future  occasion. 


THE    WASTE    LAN 

There  is  t  conrentioual  notion  which  we  take  to  be  not 
altogether  incorrect,  that  an  Irishman  never  sets  himsdf 
so  seriously  to  work  as  when  he  has  bid  forewell  to  the 
land  of  his  birth.  The  very  same  man  who  wonld  go 
lounging  about  his  cabin  from  one  year's  end  to  another, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  pipe  in  his  month, 
will  labour  like  a  esUey-slave  in  tne  Backwoods  of 
America,  or  quickly  become  an  example  of  patient 
indnstry,  with  the  venue  only  changed  from  Dnblin  to 
London.  And  yet,  in  the  fooe  of  this  strange  transforma- 
tion, there  would  aeem  to  be  no  country  that  should  pro- 
mise to  pay  a  better  return  on  the  outlay  of  a  litUe  energy 
than  the  Green  Isle  itself.  With  a  climate  and  a  soil  pro- 
verbially grateful,  there  are  at  this  moment  thonsands  upon 
thousands  of  acres  of  what  may  still  be  termed  virgin 
land,  awaiting  the  care  of  the  eidtivator.  But 
upon  these  the  Irishman  (airly  turns  his  back, 
seddng  rather,  like  tho  knigh-tenrmnt  of  old,  to  en- 
coimtcr  diffienltiet  abroad*  thtn  to  engago  himself  on  the 


DS    OF    IRELAND. 

less  adventurous  business  of  increasmg  his  comioi^  t^ 
home.  With  some  unruly  spirits  the  vicissitod«s«i 
new  life  will  always  have  Acir  charms,  though  it  ^^ 
to  understand  how  a  whole  pe<^le,  as  it  were,  »®J^ 
tematically  slight  the  opportunities  th^  ^^ii!£« 
brave  in  their  necessity  the  uncertainties  of  *^*!Jr! 
This  state  of  things  is,  too,  the  more  w^nsruwe 
amongst  no  nation  of  the  earth  is  the  love  of  coo^ 
more  deeply  impressed  than  amongst  the  Irish- 
quit  their  native  Umd,  when  the  hour  docs  ^^^ 
very  agony  of  grief;  while  in  however  pleii«»*  ™ 
their  future  bt  may  be  found, 

<*  They'll  ne*er  forget  ould  IreUnd, 
Though  Hwere  twenty  times  as  fiu'r  I 

There  should  surely  be  but  one  solution  to  ^^^^^^ 
If,  as  we  are  told,  money  be  only  the  '^P'f"!^  of 
lalwur  profitably  employed,  then  the  productive  lw*^^ 
the  Sister-Kingdom  languitk  and  lie  idle  fr<)»  * 
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i  opitiL    Bot  this  it  not  ahogetlier  the  ease.    There  is 
WKJ  is  Irdind,  often  enoogh  wnmg  from  the  soil,  bnt 
■dx  retoraed  to  it.    "  The  small  farmers/'  sajs  a  cor- 
wtfOiAmt,  "hvn  abundance  of   capital,  there   being 
jwtMo  millions  in  deposit,  chiefl  j  belonging  to  this  class 
4  the  eraimnnitj,  ndio  will  not  spend  money  on  them* 
#ra  or  thdr  farms.    In  this  respect,  men  here  with  firom 
mo  to  £1,000  diffsr  from  the  Cmners  of  England  and 
Here,  when  they  save  money  by  denyins  them- 
lint  the  proper  necessaries  of  life,  they  like  to  become 
pgpneton,  by  porehaaing  a  small  &rm,  and  then  to  tnm 
'fEstlemea'  or  idlers.    They  ha?e  no  idea  of  investing 
HO  or  £12  per  acre  in  improving  the  farms  as  fanners, 
ad  would  think  that  if   they    kid  ont  a  sovereign 
k  Uboor  or  manure  they  should   never  see  it  back 
«n!"   There  could,  of  course,  be  no  more  pernicious 
m  of  proceeding    than    that    of   which  the   outline 
athu  tketdked.     In   England,   there   has   been  no 
■d  bar    to    improvement     as     the     small    owner 
«  oocspier,     too     often     cramped     alike     in     his 
BBU  ad  his  intellect,  and  who  at  the  best  just  con- 
Inn  to  go  on  as  he  has  been  going.    Bat  in  Ireland,  as 
iiKt,they  soon  reach  beyond  this  normal  condition. 
I^od  occupier  becomes  a  small  proprietor,  and  the 
■lil fmprietor  a  small    iquire,  or  more  forcibly,  "a 
ipnBB,"    about  the  most  ungrateful  and  unprofitable 
pMtios  iny  man  can  occupy.    Looked  down  upon  by  the 
fitij,  and  certainly  not  looked  up  to  by  the  peasantry, 
ttk  I  life,  either  socially  or  fiuancially,  is  one  long  bitter 
A^HSle,  and  no  wonder  if  under  such  circumstances  those 
v^leid  it  get  dissatisfied.     The  children  are  too  proud 
Iftvork  and  too  poor  to  be  idle ;  the  very  labourers  upon 
M  properties  are  never  half-employed  or  half-paid,  and 
i*  cfe^body  and  eveiTthing  grows  gradually  more  and 
m  TQt^,  until  the  people  seek  through  emigration  that 
*itcoaiice  which  they  might  under  better  auspices  have 
iMr  earned    on    their   own    sdil.      Any    measure    of 
•W  or  remedy    here    can    only    be    arrived    at  by 
■eovagiog  the  people  of  Ireland  to  trust  more  to  them- 
"^  and  to  their  own  country.      Strange  as  it  may 
^nid,  money  if  only  judiciously  invested  may  be  made 
^  P*f  better  at    home  than  when  carried  across  the 
*»•,  to  the  Colonies  or  the  cheerless  wilds  of  some  un- 
wn  laud.    But  then,  to  engage  upon  any  such  outlay, 
tke  Iriahman  must  make  up  his  mind  to  become  as  good 
iiBaa  of  business,  as  earnest  a  workman,  and  as  little  of 
^^  gentleman,  as  he  would  be  when  he  tried  his  for- 
^  tbroad.    In  a  word,  let  the  old  country  only  have 
^f  pity,  and  few  of  her  children  will  find  reason  to 
H^e  her.     With  the  increasing  facilities  of  inter- 
naunsQicttion  between  the  two   countries,  the  ,great 
''P^nients    to   the    development    of   Irish   a^cnl- 
^  BBsy   be    rapidly    removed,    as    it   is   inspiriting 
^  we  how  the   inducement   to  do   better    is    being 
^f^^inged  amongst  the  people  themselves.    Thus  the 
\t^^  J2(^N>r/^  of  onhr  Wednesday  last  broaches  the 
"  W  in  this  wise : — "  When  we  find  that  in  seven  Poor 
^^  Unions,  containing  most  of  the  waste  lands  in  Ire- 
^  the  Poor  Law  vqlnation  of  1861  averaged  from  Is. 
^  to  2a.  3d.  per  acre,  the  Glenties,  in  Donml,  and  Bd- 
^et,  in  Mayo,  being  the  lowest,  we  conclude  that,  if 
|«K  lands  were  let  in  £anns  of  80,  60,  or  100  acres  at 
«e  Poor  Law  valuation,  or  99  years' lease,  they  would 
*^  he  taken  and  improved  by  the  same  class  of  our 
jytfywen  who  emigrate  to  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
'^.  wid  New  York,  before  whose  industry  the  forests 
fcS  ^^PP®*''   ^*°S  converted  into  wheat  and  com 
^^  their  energy  and  hard  work  being  repaid  by  the 
?P^ip»  which  they  bought  when  unimproved,  at  a 
<^  so  per  acre.     We  would  be  glad  to  see  Mr. 


Bmgham,  of  Bingham  Castle,  Bfr.  Carter,  of  Shean,  the 
Law  Life  Assurance  Company,  the  Marquis  of  Conyng- 
hame,  Mr.  Connolly,  or  other  proprietors  in  these  unions, 
sstting  the  example  of  letting  fiums  on  00  years'  lease  to 
those  able  and  willing  to  improve,  binding  them  to  culti- 
vate so  that  in  ten  yeara|the  whole  fiurm  would  be  crop 
land.    The  waste  lands  of  Erris,  Connemara,  Donegal, 
and  Kerry,  as  well  as  much  bog  and  moor  in  the  midhnd 
counties,  would  be  soon  reclamed  on  such  leases,  and 
thus  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  country  would  be  kept  at 
home.    More  young  stoek  would  be  produced,  more  oats 
and  potatoes  grown.    Country  towns  would  be  benefited, 
and  shopkeepers  enriched,  while  the  farmers  and  im- 
provers of  such  lands  would  soon  become  a  class  of  yeo- 
men, so  much  wanted  in  Ireland."    It  is  not  our  purpose 
here  to  very  closely  criticise  these  premises;  or,  for  in- 
stance, to  consider  how  fhr  a  99  years'  lease  would  go 
to  create  fixity  of  tenure ;  but  rather,  os  we  have  said,  to 
show  the  spirit  which  is  manifesting  itself  across  the 
Channel.    Then,  again,  the  Sliffo  Independent,  in  echo- 
ing our  call  for  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  abandonment  of  all  unprofitable  "  agitation," 
goes  naturally  to  the  same  object,  the  advance  of  agricul- 
ture : — "  Considering  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  the 
three  kingdoms— the  present  state  of  farming  in  each — 
such  a  BcMird  would  at  once  be  able  to  state  why  the  rich 
grass  lands  of  Ireland  rented  so  much  cheaper  than  in- 
ferior lands  in  the  Lothians.    Norfolk  and  Northmnber- 
land  can  give  so  much  emplcmnent  and  use  so  mudi 
manure,  while  the  tenants  of  Scotland  and  England  live 
like  gentlemen,  and  the  Irish  the  very  reverse.    Why  is 
it  that  farmers  in  England  without  leases,  and  in  Soot- 
kmd  with  10  to  21  years'  leases,  are  great  improvers,  while 
the  inigority  of  Irish  people  are  idle  ?    There  are  fourteen 
millions  of  deposits  in  Irish  banks.    The  merchants  have 
about  half-a-mUlion  and  the  landlords  as  much  more,  thir- 
teen millions  belonging  to  small  farmers  of  20  to  100  acres, 
and  none  to  the  graziers.    Now,  if  we  had  a  Board  and 
Minister  of   Agriculture,   such  an  anomaly  could  not 
exist.    The  bank  of  earth  or  the  farm  would  be  the 
deposit,  which  would  pay  12  to  20  per  cent,  instead  of 
5  per  cent,  as  at  present,  or  2  per  cent,  as  a  few  years 
ago.    We  recommend  to  Lord  Naas  the  improvement  of 
our   waste   lands,  the    changing    of  our    grass   farms 
into   tillage,    and    the    appointment    of    a    Board    of 
Agriculture,    with  a    Cabinet    Minister  at  its  head." 
It  is  rarely  that  we  have  met  with  anything  more  to  the 
point  than  the  extracts  we  have  given,  dthough  these 
might  be  considerably  extended  already,  as  the  Journals 
we  have  quoted  ore  going  thorongUy  into  the  question, 
and  asking  that  attention  which  will  no  doubt  be  given, 
no  less  by  the  Government  than  the  landed-proprietors. 
Justice  to  Irehmd,  so  far  as  we  can  interpret  the  cry, 
would  seem  to  go  for  more  justice  and  consideration  from 
her  own  chfldren.    She  has  room,  and  more  than  room, 
enough  for  them  all,  if  they  will  only  go  to  work  at  home 
with  that  "  will"  and  energy  they  display  elsewhere. 


^  . 


EARTH  WOBJIS.— The  earth  worm  is  not  generally  eov 
siderfd  by  practical  gardeners  and  naturalists  as  on  enemy  to  be 
extirpated  from  the  garden.  In  fiict,  it  is  maintained  that  it 
Tenors  great  services  to  the  gardener,  and  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  It  nndennines  the  soil  in  every  direction,  thus 
ventilating  and  draining  it  in  a  most  efficient  manner,  and  by 
drawing  portions  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  into  its  barrows 
supplies  manure  to  the  soil  in  a  way  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  accomplished. 
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THIS   OTSm   HTJNDJtBD   AITD   FIFTIET5   A3JNIVEBSABT   Or   THE  CASLOK 

LSTTER    POUNDBY. 


The  party,  indudiig  a  km  Tinton,  BmlMnd  S20  ponooi, 
ud  met  at  tha  CrrsUl  Palace.  The  fDUowinc  abridged  report 
U  from  the  Iron  TriuU  Circtdar  {B^Umdi)  olAngwi^  18. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  nei^y  prqxMed  hj  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  H.  W.  Caslon,  and  the  "  Army,  Navy,  and  Yolon- 
teere,**  had  been  replied  to  by  Cant.  Coortenay  and  Mr.  Harry, 

Mr.  TtTxroRD,  <x  the  firm  of  itogerson  &  Toxford,  proposed 
the  toast  of  the  eTening,  **  Contmned  prosperity  to  me  Caslon 
Letter  Foundry,**  and  expressed  the  great  plsasnre  he  felt,  as  one 
who  had  for  many  years  picked  op  type,  in  seeing  before  him, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Henxy  William  Caslon,  an  embodiment  of 
the  many  associations  connected  with  the  old  type  fimnders, 
and  the  early  histoi^  of  printing.  They  were  oeleorating  that 
day  an  unbroken  reign  ot  Caslons  for  150  years.  That  bouse 
bad  been  the  royal  house  of  type  founding  during  that  period, 
and  although  an  invasion  had  oeen  once  attempted  from  Scot- 
land on  their  territorT'|-(laughter)— and  a  dangerous  emeuU 
had  lately  suspended  their  dynasty  for  three  months— (laugh- 
ter)—yet  they  all  knew  how  their  trade  and  art  had  finally 
triumphed,  and  how  all  the  ancient  power  of  the  house,  with  a 
new  accession  of  friends,  and  a  connection  larger  than  ^rer, 
had  rallied  round  them.  (Cheers.)  The  history  of  this  house 
was  indeed  a  remarkable  one.  Up  to  Queen  Annans  time, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  Auflrustan  age  of  English  litera- 
ture, the  printers  of  the  writings  of  our  poets  and  men  of  letters 
had  to  fetch  their  printing  ^pes  from.  Holland.  It  was  not 
until  1720  that  a  young  fSellow,  hardh  abore  the  age  of  an 
apprentice,  came  to  London  from  nales  Owen— in  the 
Slack  Country — where  he  had  learnt  to  engraTc  on  steel  for 
the  gunmakers  of  Birmingham.  Being  expert  in  his  craft, 
he  soon  found  employment  in  engmvin^  ornaments  and  cut- 
ting letters  for  the  breedi  of  a  superior  dass  of  fire-arms. 
**  I  am  only  telling  you  the  old,  old  atonr,**  said  Mr.  Tuxfbrd, 
"  working  out  the  old  moral  —  *  THiateTer  you  do,  do 
well.*  **  The  letters  thus  cut  by  this  young  man,  then  un- 
known to  fitme,  were  of  such  elegant  proportion,  so 
eonspiouous  for  the  innate  taste  for  beautr  of  shape — 
finished  with  that  truth  and  loyalty,  and  that  perception 
of  fitness,  which  oouTeits  the  craftsman  into  the  artist, 
that  they  were  shown  to  Mr.  Watts,  a  printer  of  eminence  of 
that  period,  who  sent  for  him  in  1726,  and  showing  him  spe- 
cimens of  several  founts  of  Elzevir,  inquired  if  he  would  ven- 
ture to  cut  him  some  punches  far  letters  to  compete  with  those, 
then  the  best  of  their  dass.  William  Caslon  courageouslv 
applied  himself  to  the  task,  and,  having  obtained  some  smaU 
assistance  in  money  to  carry  on  his  experiments,  sedulously 
went  to  work,  and  accomplished  that  marked  improvement  in 
the  form  and  make  of  type  which  has  stamped  him  as  the  father 
of  English  typography.  Now,  let  us  consider  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  overmaster.  First,  to  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  an  art  by  no  means  simple,  fior  I  can 
assure  you  tne  seriff  of  a  letter  and  the  fineness  of  a  hair-space 
are  in  themselves  mysteries  -,  next,  to  acquire  capital,  and  by 
prudence  and  economy,  as  has  been  well  expressM,  to  emerge 
from  that  obscurity  and  poverty  in  which  skilful  artists  are 
generally  involved,  entailing  the  consequence,  too  often,  that 
uieir  talent,  useless  to  themselves,  enrich  their  wealthy  patrons ; 
next,  the  training  up  of  other  workmen  to  assist  him  in  minor 
details ;  the  watching  every  branch  of  a  manufacture  so  large 
and  yet  so  delicate ;  the  necessity  for  achieving,  as  an  element 
of  success — ^not  merely  equality  with  his  rivals,  but  superiority 
over  them  in  what  for  ages  had  been  denominated  excellence. 
(Hear,  hear.)  All  this  he  did,  and  more.  Yet  he  was  no 
more  than  yourselves,  the  minority  of  my  audience — a  work- 
man— and  certainly  with  manv  less  advantages.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  eclipsed  all  rivius:  he  satisfied  his  friendA-no  mean  task,  as 
we  all  know.  (Laughter.)  He  gave  to  his  country  a  new 
trade,  and  stands  a  monument  of  mdnstiT,  energy,  aim  perse- 
verance to  all  succeeding  generations  of  woikinf  mm.  He 
lived  respected,  attained  position,  and  died  in  honour.  Those 
who  wrote  his  epitaph  in  later  da^  could  justly  say  that  **  per- 


haps t&w  iadividnals  pna  cw  More  aaiaUe  in  priiake  Gk; 
his  liberality  to  hit  workmoa— (Hear,  haar>— his  ^mfkabf 
to  his  friend* — (lou|l  cheers)  and  his  general  beBevcleaMffai 
distinguished.*'  A#d  this,  which  I  see  you  have  alresdj  uplid 
in  the  right  direction,  brin^  me  to  what  Mr.  Willism  Cmoi 
succeeded  in,  beyond,  and  in  addition  to,  casting  these  gnal 
new  letters— the  estafilishing  a  great  foundry,  Uie  obtunai 
confidence,  the  training  of  workmen,  and  the  forming  itnft 
and  connection  in  a  brandi  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  diab 
— ^he  founded  a  fiunily— (loud  cheers)— eoual  to  the  w  fei> 
ditions,  who  would  maintain  the  honour  of  the  hooseofiUa 
generation  after  generation,  by  supplying  to  its  oolnsi 
good  ty^,  good  form,  good  metal,  good  workmanship,  ■  id 
as  exhibiting  in  every  transaction  honour  in  trade  and  boM^ 
of  purpose.  In  these  respects  we  will  all  acknowledse  theriM 
been  no  depreciation.  (Loud  cheers.)  Even  the  IstecoM 
— to  which  I  refer  with  no  idea  of  exciting  unplesnot* 
miniscences,  fior,  like  Englishmen,  when  a  fight  hit  \m 
fought  out  we  eease  to  be  enemies— there  were  sone  pa* 
which  showed  the  old  force  of  character  that  distiaga^ 
William  Oashm.  The  broken  connection  ventued— the  tiI» 
ous  resolve  when  caUed  upon— 4hat  renewal  of  syinpittii^ 
abruptly  severed,  of  which  I  am  now  the  pleased  ^eetil9 
No  tnouffht  can  be  pleasanter  than  that  we  are  sitting  dM 
fellow-labourers  in  the  same  vineyard.  Gkeat  is  the  jg 
such  a  harvest  home !  (Cheers.)  Excuse  this  rough  urn 
from  a  man  who  is  only  not  one  of  yourselves  because  lit 
had  to  use  the  weapons  you  have  consteocted.  Ton  niim 
sure,  unite  heartily  with  myself  and  the  other  friends  «lli 
firm  present  in  drinking  oontinned  success  to  the  Call 
Foundry. 

Mr.  HsiTBT  William  Caslon  rose,  amidst  a  toU^I 
cheers,  to  return  thanks.  After  a  fiseling  allusion  to  thii 
cumstances  of  the  day,  and  a  thankful  recognition  of  the  Ul 
terms  in  which  Mr.  Tuxford  had  spoken  of  their  hooK,! 
went  on  to  sav  that  such  was  the  excellence  of  the  dxatm 
the  house,  old  William  Caslon,  in  his  profession,  that  he  M 
left  hii  successors  little  to  do  but  to  IbUow  out  the  euoi 
and  the  advice  he  had  bequeathed  to  them.  He  had  ticf 
them  to  kern  up  with  the  advance  of  the  times,  not  to  (^ 
its  fashions,  out  to  meet  its  wishes,  improring  whenerer  |i 
taste,  and  the  best  means  of  workmanstiip  and  materisl,  cm 
be  used  to  that  purpose.  From  first  to  last,  downtohiih 
noured  &ther  and  hinudf— his  unworthy  suceessor-HU)  p^ 
had  been  ^wred  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  trade,  snd  loe^ 
modate  themselves  to  its  requirements.  Of  the  advantsfsj 
such  a  course  they  had  seen  instances  in  the  return  of  tli| 
old  connection,  after  being  exposed  to  an  inconveniea^ 
neat— almost  so  insnf  erable— «s  the  suspension  of  svpM 
for  a  full  three  months.  There  was  hardlv  another  boosil 
the  business  that  would  not  have  broken  down  under  siei 
parenthesis  of  trade.  (Laughter.)  But  their  connection  I 
retumedtothem,andhe  was  happy  to  say  was  increasi&r  j 
this  case  they  were  singularly  fortunate,  having  been  tm\ 
the  circumstances  of  this  time,  for  he  had  to  mention  the  e> 
ous  fact  that  matrices  from  punches  originally  cut  by  WiQi' 
Caslon  in  1724  were  now  taken  down  for  dsiily  use  after  in 
ing  been  laid  aside  since  1772  as  obsolete,  neariy  ilftf  V^ 
after  their  first  invention ;  for  with  the  retmrning  taste  foti 
beantifol  in  form— a  neeeasary  oonsequence  m  the  gnri 
popularisation  of  art  in  our  times— the  "  old-fsoed  tjrpe"  h 
oome  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  eleqsant  letters  wnhii  6 
range  of  ^rpon-aphv,  the  call  for  it  being  so  large  that  til 
house  haa  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  the  requiremefit* 
their  customers.  Mr.  Caslon  concluded  with  thanking  tbs 
one  and  all,  for  their  kindness,  and  assuring  them  that  he  n 
those  connected  with  him  would  use  every  effort  to  nsl^' 
about  them  happ^  and  comfortable,  so  that  no  man  who  h 
once  entered  their  houae  ahould  deeire  to  leave  it.  ^ 
cheersO  Mr.  CaaUm  coi^cluded  by  giving  the  toast  of  ''^ 
Press, 
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It.  fRNiB,  k  np^,  mM  1m  fOM  teeHiie  tht  gnlJb* 
■a  of  tiM  Pms  praient  teemad  to  be,  Oft  that  oeoanoB, 

afiti  man  (Sum  tke  Vfoal  i&o4eii7  ot  ihmx  order, 
dir.)  Thir  vui  «1  v»7t  iM^  to  blow  Of erybody  eWt 
tpouilbBttb«rown.  Yet,  mely,  if  eyer  tbera  was  a  mat* 
widiamai  that  power  of  detciiption  for  which  the  Press 
if  tiiii  eoaahy  was  lo  jnsUy  fiunona,  it  was  such  a  celebration ; 
ftr.fitiioat  type,  wfantwoald  hare  been  the  Press?  (Hear, 
ktf.)  To  tiuak  of  aewspapen  without  letters,  and  those 
ifVltB  Isttflfi,  would  be  like  asking  Adam  to  an  e?ening 

Bwitkont   previonsly  sending    him    proper    apparel. 
Isaghtsr.)    Why,  in  a  forme  of  the  Time^  (fonr  pages) 
«•  600,000  letters ;  and  where  woold  these  haf  e  been 
lufiir nch men  as  PauBt»  Gvtanbeig,  SoboftiBr,  ai^  CaalonsP 


Ha  wiM  iflrt  krailid  viitfig  gMre  to  ti«  irisA  41  maa  ],-  _ 
beyond  1^  Haute  of  the  hnnan  imm,  and  wist  firat  hava 
aaalyaed  sounds  and  aipreesed  them  by  iKtairs';  bit  he  who 
ont  them  into  ^rpe,  and  reprodaeed  than,  led  the  mnltipliea* 
tion  of  the  thonghts  of  great  aunds  to  a  still  larger  intercom- 
mnnion  of  man  with  man.  Mr.  Tozford  went  on  to  speak  in 
Tery  eloonent  terms  of  the  powers  of  the  Press  of  this  eonntry, 
terms  widch  were  heartily  reeognised  by  his  aadieaoe,  bat 
which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  lepeat  here. 

ICr.  SnpPEK  proposed,  and  Mr.  Sawill  responded  to,  the 
toast  of  *<  The  Goesto.'* 

The  iMeting  then  broke  up.  The  pleasant  entertainment 
will  be  ever  memorable  as  the  Type-founders'  Peast  of  Messrs, 
Senry  William  Caslon  and  Co. 


STJGAE    CULTIVATION    IN    ENGLAND. 


Ite  «•  Ngaid  the  gradual  introduction  of  beet  sugar  into 

VBuy  Earopean  States,  the  question  naturally  occurs  to  us, 

Wait  that  in  Great  Britain  alone, of  all  the  great  commer- 

olntioiu,  the  culture  of  the  beet  should  be  unattempted  P 

IWImpean  beet  crop  has  now  reached  almost  gigantic  pro- 

ntia^  and  this  year  amounts  to  no  less  than  600,000  tons. 

tf  Mee,  the  cultiTation  of  the  beetroot  constitutes  one  of 

vBoit  impoitant  and  most  remunerative  articles  of  agricul- 

^  Aa  eitsnt  of  land,  equal  to  about  800,000  acres,  is 

lioed  iot  its  cultiTation ;  it  keeps  468  manufactories  at 

Vn;  it  gires  onployment  to  70,000  hands.  iuTolving  an  ex- 

of  about  one  million  sterling  for  labour  each  season, 

'  of  the  year  when  more  than  at  any  other  time 

;  is  needed  br  the  agricultural  classes ;  it  enriches 

hod  in  which  the  beet  is  sown,  to  the  extent  of  at  least 

Firesai,  increasing  the  com  cnms,  and  the  number  of  the 

^ih  grazing  on  toa  pastore  lands.    In  Austria,  a  country 

iPBoiy  dependent  upon  Holland  for  its  supply  of  su^, 

M  altinition  is  extendiuR ;  and  though  the  introduction 

^  bcetioot  datoa  only  from  the  year  1830,  there  were. 

Mm  the  eommeneemant  of  the  recent  war,  140  sugar  menu- 

woriei  at  work,  and  employment  given  to  40,000  labourers 

f  iioth  sexes.     Holland  has  reoentiy  entered  on  the  same 

■ne,  lading  it  profitable  to  cultivate  beetroot  sugar,  even 

nogk  the  possesses  sngar-nrodncing  oolonies  of  her  own. 

^  gitst  snooees  of  this  traoe  in  Prussia,  the  original  home 

I  Wctroot  sugar,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  ZoUverein,  is  well 

feMi.   According  to  a  statement  in  Mr.  Bamohson's  pam- 

Uet,  there  are  even  in  Spain  as  many  as  twelve  manufactories 

■vpted  to  tiie  mannfoeture  of  beetroot  sugar.    It  is  somewhat 

tnois  that,  whilst  enumerating  the  various  countries  that  are 

■Ppoted  to  be  fiivonrable  to  wis  cultivation,  Mr.  Baruchson 

■ihao  corroboration  for  his  statement  in  the  most  recent 

fcttl  report  on  the  street — ^the  answers  drawn  up  by  the 

terttarr  of  legation  in  Spain  in  reply  to  questions  addressed 

9  Her  Majesty's  Government  last  year,  whether  sugar  were 

I^Tited  in  that  country.    In  this  report  no  mention  what- 

pier  ii  made  of  the  existenoe  of  beetroot  manufacture,  and  the 

Mer  is  left  to  infer  that  the  whole  amount  of  sugar  in  tliat 

|»Btiy  daring  the  previous  year,  1864,  20,000,000  Quintals, 

att  produced  solely  from  the  cane  plantations  in  the  Spanish 

Noues,  Cuba  and  Porto  Bioo,  although  it  is  well  known  that 

^M^  is  cultivated  near  Malaga. 

There  is  not  much  perhaps  that  could  be  urged  in  praise  of 
^  ftieid  ^slem,  but  at  least  the  cultivation  of  the  beetroot, 
■  ooee  it  were  undertaken,  is  never  likely  to  suffer  from  such 
*^ncioBs  and  arbitrary  reffulations  as  those  which  accom- 

tucd  its  develqfrment  in  France.  The  most  important  fact, 
waolering  the  sugar  question  in  England,  is  that  so  far  as 
gj^ation  ^oee,  the  beetroot  is  grown  very  largely  all  over 
mt  Britun,  and  that  the  question  of  the  extraction  of  sugar 

S>ot  one  of  possibility,  but  of  expediencv.  Mangold  wursel 
Botinag  but  the  common  idd  beet,  and  contains  from  4  to 
7  per  MnL  of  sugar :  and  the  question  is  whether  it  would  be 
Jniaereiaily  pnmtable  to  extract  tiiis  product  instead  of  giv- 
Ng  it  to  anmuds.  In  censidsring  the  matter  practically,  it 
*)Mt  Bot  be  forgotten  that  the  pulp  left  after  extracting  the 
"|SV  is  ased  on  the  Continent  for  exactly  the  same  pur]^  as 
"*vhoU  root  ia  with  us,    Tha  questite  theitfora  la  aimp^ 


whether  the  value  of  the  sugar  extracted  from  the  root  would 
not  more  than  repay  the  loss  of  weight  for  animal  feeding. 
Certainly,  if  we  may  judge  by  Prance,  it  would  be  profit- 
able, for  the  French  farmers  in  the  last  crop  are  stated  to 
have  made  a  profit  of  S3  per  cent.  The  mangel-wurzel  is  not 
so  rich  as  the  Silesian  beet,  which  contains  about  10|  per 
cent,  of  saccharine  matter.  This  plant  is,  however,  simply  a 
variety  of  the  beet,  and  thei;^  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  tried  in  England.  In  regard  to  the  question  whether  the 
Silesian  beet  or  the  mangel-wurzel  would  be  preferable,  it  is 
stated  that  the  mangel-wurzel,  though  poorer  in  sugar,  is  more 
productive  as  a  jplant.  In  the  north  of  France  the  produce  of 
the  beet  crop  is  stated  by  Mr.  Baruchson  to  be,  for  a  good 
average,  40  tons  of  root  per  hectare,  or  about  16  tons  per 
acre ;  sjid  that  gentleman  also  confirms  *M.  Payen's  assertion 
that  6,000  tons  of  root  produce  800  tons  of  sugar  and  60 
tons  of  molasses.  The  experiment  of  growing  teet  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  was  tried  some  years  since  in  Ireland,  but 
was  abandoned — we  believe  principally  ttom  the  idea  that 
beet-sngar  could  not,  in  the  long-run,  compete  with  cane. 
Since  that  time,  however,  beetroot  lias  made  immense  strides ; 
and  tiie  process  has  been  so  much  improved  that  the  yiehi 
from  a  given  quantity  of  roots  has  been  doubled. 

The  obstacles  that  at  first  sight  seem  to  oppose  its  intro- 
duction into  Great  Britain  do  not  appear  to  be  either  fiscal  or 
physical.  In  venturing  an  opinion,  however,  on  a  sulgeet 
purely  economical,  and  in  which  the  relative  advantage  of 
growing  one  crop  or  another  is  influenced  by  the  value  of  land, 
or  the  price  to  be  obtained  by  the  crop,  we  speak  under  cor- 
rection, and  witii  the  more  diffidence  as  the  question  of  its 
possible  manufacture  in  this  country  has  perhaps  never  been 
discussed  by  one  in  a  thousand  of  our  landowners.  Apart 
from  the  value  of  the  article  itself,  the  collateral  advantages 
•are  hardly  of  inferior  consequence,  in  the  employment  it 
affords  in  winter,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  labourers  are 
plentifjol,  and  in  the  boiefit  it  confers  upon  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  grown.  In  many  of  our  English  counties  mangel-wurzel 
is  so  extensively  grown  that  there  would  seem  to  be  everv 
opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  commercial  suocom  of  this 
experiment;  but  in  Irehind,  circumstances  would  appear  to 
be  even  more  favourable  to  its  growth.  "  The  very  eircum- 
stanoe,'*  says  Mr.  Baruchson,  '*  which  is  supposed  to  render 
Ireland  not  so  fit  as  other  countries  for  the  growth  of  com. 
makes  it  on  that  account  pecnliariy  suited  for  the  growth  of 
crops  which  are  cultivated  on  account  of  their  bulbs,  stems, 
and  roots."  Thus  Ireland,  which  is  sobgect  to  a  greater 
amount  of  nunsture  than  any  other  oountiy  where  com  ia 
grown,  would  seem  adapted  by  Nature  itself  for  the  suoeessfol 
cultivation  of  the  beet.  It  is  even  stated  by  some  that  the 
yield  in  Ireland  would  be  at  least  half  as  much  more  per  acre 
tiian  in  France,  owing  to  the  more  favourable  character  of 
the  soil,  and  the  equally  beneficial  influence  of  a  liberal  ex- 
penditure of  British  capital.  One  special  recommendation  of 
the  beetroot  cultivation  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of  this  plant 
which  is  not  capable  of  being  utilized  in  some  way  or  other 
for  the  servioe  of  man.  And  in  corroboration  of  our  remarks, 
we  point  to  the  following  striking  passage  from  the  able  pea 
of  M.  Durean,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  tkt  Ftibmtmis  tk 
9m$^  quoted  by  Mr,  Mnohiot  in  hia  pamphlet;  ••Tht 
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beetroot,  beeidei  piodiiemg  800,000  iont  of  togir  in  Fnnoe, 
prodooee  at  the  same  tone  a  nuns  of  palp  beneficial  to  a^- 
cnltare,  whieh,  excluding  eren  all  other  food,  it  able  to  nonnah, 
dnring  one  year,  SOJOOO  head  of  cattle  or  600,000  tbeep. 
The  manure  prodooed  hy  theae  aninuds,  added  to  the  other 
residues  of  sugar  manufiu^es,  can  fertiliie  erery  jear  20,000 
hectares,  or  50,000  acres.  The  420  (since  increased  to  468) 
manufacturers  now  maldag  sugar  employ  from  60,000  to 
70,000  hands,  representing  an  outlay  of  not  less  than 
£800,000  to  £1,000,000  for  labour  during  each  season.  The 
SOOjCKX)  acres  on  which  the  beetroot  is  now  planted  were 
once  fallow  grounds,  or  infertile  soiL  The  crops  of  wheat, 
far  from  being  diminished,  have  increased  in  an  equal  ratio. 
No  other  part  of  France  produces  more  cereals  than  the 
north ;  and  this  is  the  very  country  where  beetroot  is  culti- 
Tated  to  the  greatest  extent.  Ererrwhere,  after  the  culti- 
yation  of  beetroot,  the  land  has  yielded  one-third  heavier  crops 
than  previously:  thus,  in  manufiicturing  sugar,  bread  and 
meat  are  also  increased,  contributing  laraely  to  the  public 
alimentation.'*  The  beet  gave  the  basu  for  the  succession  of 
crop*,  which  was  before  wanting  in  France ;  but  as  we  have 
carried  out  this  system  for  many  years,  the  results  on  the  land 
would  not  be  so  surprising  as  in  France.  Considerations  such 
as  the  above  are,  however,  of  sufficient  weight  and  importance 
to  invite  the  earnest  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  sugar 
trade  and  the  general  agriculture  of  the  country.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  practicabilitv  of  making 
the  extraction  of  sugar  from  the  beet  oommerdally  profitable, 
as  a  result  can  alone  be  arrived  at  by  actual  experiment.  It 
wouldf  however,  appear  that  the  question  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  our  farmers. — Trareri  Circular, 


CLOVER      HAY. 

We  have,  for  somft  years  past,  advocated  the  cutting  of 
clover  for  hay  at  an  earlier  stase  of  iU  progress  than  is  com- 
mon in  this  country.  The  usual  indication  of  fitness  for  the 
scythe  is  the  browning  of  the  blossoms  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  or  two-thirds ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  leave 
it,  under  press  of  other  work,  much  bevond  those  points.  The 
consequence  is,  too  great  hoideninff  of  the  woody  stems,  and  a 
great  and  incurable  damage  done  the  quality  of  the  hay  by  the 
rotting  of  the  lower  leaves.  These  fiU  the  hay  with  that  im- 
palpable dust  so  distressing  to  horses,  and,  highly  nutritious 
ana  valuable  as  otherwise  it  would  be,  makes  it  unfit  food  for 
them.  We  have  urged,  therefore,  the  harvesting  of  the  crop 
when  it  has  come  pretty  well  into  flower,  without  further  dehty . 
That  this  is  the  proper  period  for  cutting,  we  may  take  a  hint 
from  the  bees  and  other  insects.  When  they  b^in  to  ope- 
rate on  the  clover  blossoms  it  is  a  sign  that  sugar  has  been 
daborated.  If  the  clover  be  not  then  cut,  the  sugar  goes  to 
perfoct  the  seed,  and  is  lost  to  the  hay. 

An  experiment  made  some  years  ago  by  FrofiMsor  Horsford 
seems  decisive  as  to  the  point  that  it  is  to  be  cut  neither  before* 
nor  after  the  period  of  fall  development  of  bloom.  He  found 
that  clover  cut  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  when  the  heads  just 
began  to  appear,  produced  only  0.80  per  cent,  of  sugar. 
Clover  cut  when  the  heads  were  fully  developed,  prodiund 
1.16  per  cent,  of  sugar,  very  near  50  per  cent,  more  tnan  that 
cut  first 

An  important  incidental  advantage  of  the  earlier  cutting  is 
that  we  get  a  week  or  more  of  time  in  which  we  may  take 
advantage  of  the  good  weather,  and  so  secure  the  crop  with 
less  risk  of  exposure  to  rains — a  very  desirable  point.  Hay 
cured  thus  eariy  is  more  nutritious,  more  delicate,  more  apt  to 
be  well  cured,  and  sooner  out  of  the  way  of  damage  from  ex- 
posure. It  favours  very  much,  too,  the  second  or  seed  crop, 
by  giving  it  the  opportunity  of  getting  well  started  before  the 
excessive  heats  of  summer. 

Curing  the  Hay. — Green  clover  contains,  when  first  cut,  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty-three  per  cent  of  water.  It  contains 
also  a  certain  amount  of  sugar,  which  is  easily  fermented. 
Therefore,  if  cut  and  pkoed  in  a  bam  or  stack,  should  fiermen- 
tation  be  produced,  it  will  destroy  the  sugar  and  other  nutri- 
tious qualities,  and  vinegar  or  acm  will  be  produced,  rendering 
the  hay  sour  and  unfit  for  food.  If  sufficiently  dried,  tJte 
sugar  will  remain  with  the  fibre,  and  the  hay  will  be  nutritious, 
wholesome  food  for  stock,  and  supply  tiie  animals  with 
not  only  food,  but  an  dement  (carbon)  which  will  generate 


ammalheit  It  wOl,  fkmn.  this  vifl«r,be8eenhowii[^oitet 
is  a  proper  curing  of  the  iiay. 

No  rale  ean  be  given  as  to  the  lengCk  oCtime  whidi  dom 
should  be  allowed  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  air  before  it  is  pat  ip, 
because  much  will  depimd  upon  the  previous  condition  of  tke 
weather,  the  dryness  of  the  ground,  and  the  quantity  of  wttir 
the  clover  may  contain,  but  a  point  should  be  made  of  not 
having  the  leaves  destroyed  by  too  much  drying  ia  the  bbb. 
In  fiivourable  weather,  a  few  hours'  wihing  is  iMcisat  bcfan 
putting  it  into  small  ooeks,  which,  after  standinga  diy,  wf 
be  thrown  open  and  taken  at  onee  to  the  mow.  But  tkepro- 
ceu  of  curing  demands  espedally  the  ere  of  the  master,  nd 
no  advice  can  be  implicitly  followed,  it  must  be  matter  for 
the  exercise  of  his  own  good  jndgment. 

Value  of  Clover  Hay, — ^Whik  every  one  knows,  and  b  qute 
familiar  with  the  fattening  qualities  of  a  dover  psstvtllor 
stock  of  every  description,  dover  hay  is  poorly  apprediM. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  because  it  is  generally  so  hSj 
cured  and  imperfectiy  preserved.  It  is  ha^er  to  cnie  tki 
the  common  hay  grasses ;  is  fit  to  cut  when  there  it  mk 
more  liability  to  rains  than  later  in  the  season ;  and  it  en- 
not  be  properiy  preserved  in  stacks  or  ricks  out  of  doors.  A 
large  portion  inevitably  rots,  and  the  remainder  is  more  orks 
damaged.— Ai//rsiortf  Snn, 


AN  ENGLISH  FEASANTS  COTTAGE  AND  IW 
TENANT.— It  seems  to  methatall  the  worid  over  there  if 
nothing  more  pleasant  to  look  upon— on  the  outside  st  ksi 
— 4han  an  English  peasant's  cottage.  There  is  a  home  cbm 
about  it  which  the  dwelling  of  the  labourer  in  any  other  put 
of  the  worid  that  I  am  acquainted  with  has  not.  Mr.  Birkit 
Foster,  the  first  painter  of  English  idyllic  lifo  we  hare  hsd,  v 
never  tired  of  representing  it  for  us.  It  may  be  of  red  M 
or  of  timber,  or  of  clay,  or  of  stone,  biut  it  b  alvtp 
thatched,  with  high-peaked,  thick,  warm  loof,  u^ 
the  windows  look  out  upon  von  throngh  \ht  ta$' 
grown  eaves,  like  kindly  eyes  from  beneath  a  rugged  kontf 
brow.  Audit  stands  in  its  own  little  patch  of  garden  grassd, 
where  summer  after  summer  the  old  fiymliarfiowen  1i1m>« 
which  have  died  out  of  our  gardens  now,  but  which  Shskeipen 
loved.  It  has  its  own  little  croft,  its  duster  of  firuit  treo- 
**  almost  its  own  sky."  Feriiaps  a  large  dm  overardMi  i, 
sprinkling  the  wind-blown  shadows  over  roof  and  rosi  > 
eonnterchange  of  light  and  shade ;  and  just  by,  where  tbeftue 
leads  off  from  the  hishways  through  pastures,  the  groiu 
makes  a  dip,  and  yon  lookoot  upon  a  stretdi  of  blue  ootiti; 
— ^beyond  the  distant  form  with  its  range  of  russet  staeb,  w 
the  massive  souare  church  tower,  where  the  rest  of  the  viols' 
dusters,  and  the  village  labourers  who  have  finished  their  ds;  • 
work  on  earth  are  resting  till  the  Master  diall  call  them  for 
thdr  wages.  This  is  the  outside  view  of  things.  But  u  to 
the  inhabitant  of  this  paradise  P  Wdl,  in  the  first  place  hr 
is  a  machine.  Now  there  ara  other  living  machines,  sptBoisf 
and  weaving  in  our  factories  and  elsewhere.  Bat  in  thoe 
human  nature  sometimes  rebds  against  its  bondage,  ^'l^rj^ 
man  breaks  out  at  intervals  into  some  wild  excess,  after  vfaie^ 
he  returns  to  his  mechanic  toil  as  before.  But  in  the  esse  w 
the  form  labourer, human  nature  seems  unconsoioat  d9\ 
degradation.  The  brain  has  been  conquered  by  the  niQicHk 
and  he  works  on  from  year's  end  to  Year's  end— shall  we  mi 
contentedly? — ^in  the  same  miU-round  of  monotonous  toil  Jm 
only  intellectual  amusement,  poor  wretch,  seems  to  oonttst  4 
listening  to  sermons,  which  he  requires  to  be  loud,  ana  bot 
and  strong ;  for  he  isa  littie  deaf  mmi  exposure,  and  ratMr| 
phlegmatic,  and  dow  to  be  roused.  He  may  give  T^^V^f 
appearance  of  dulness,  but  he  is  wonderfully  sharp  and  ^^^ 
nevertheless,  in  things  which  concern  his  immediate  interew 
all  the  little  brains  he  has  beiuff  concentrated  therson.  oj^ 
is  thankful  for  small  mercies  and  little  kindnesses,  and  rstME 
suspidous  as  to  the  motives  which  induced  them,  as  he  ^^^ 
haitl  to  bdieve  in  disinterested  benevolence,  i^tient  toj 
marvd,  he  has  learnt  one  great  secret  of  life— endurajej 
After  a  sort,  he  is  religious  too,  but  not  devotiond.  Ai^ 
death  is  almost  lovdy  in  his  eyes,  even  thouch  it  were  siur 
hilation :  that  which  he  eigoys  above  all  thingB  ^i^ 
after  long  t^.-'MacmiihtCt  Mayajtine^ 
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'loiraiT  CouiroiL:  WedneMday,  AmguH  1, 1866.— 
kMt,  Mr.  H.  S.  ThomptoD,  Prwident,  io  tiie  chur ; 

r  \A  of  Powis»  the  £ari  of  Shrewabary  and  Tilbot, 

\  CbihiiB,  Lord  Vernoii,  Migor-General  the  Hon. 

X.  Hood,  Sir  HasM^  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  T. 
Btft.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bowlj,  Mr.  Cantrdl,  Colonel 
r,  Mr.  Btraett,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Hol- 

l  U.P^  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  R%den,  Mr. 

btSottk,  Mr.  Wells,  Professor  Wilson,  Mr.  Frere, 

IDr.Vodeker. 

lefcDowing  New  Members  were  elected  :— 

Bnn,  Arthur  H.  C,  Kinnton  Blount,  Tetsworth. 

Gnatlejr,  Lord,  Wonenh  Park,  Guildford. 

finmi^  Thomas,  43,  Old  Eliot,  Durham. 

%  Oeorxe,  East  Haddon,  Northampton. 

^tte,  Sir  Heniy  Balph,  Bart,  Hntton  Hall,  Penrith. 


.—Mijor- General  the  Hon.  A.  N.   Hood, 
of  the  Committee,  presented  the  Report,  from 
ippeared  that  the  Secretary's  receipts  during 
lumth  had  been  examined  by  tiie  Committee, 
Ueasrs.  QuUter,  Ball,  and  Co.,  the  Society's 
~\  and  were  found  correct.     The  balance  in 
of  the  bankers  on  Jnly  SI  was  £1,825  Os.  Id. 
s  adopted. 
—The  following  list  of  subjects  was  recom- 
for  Prize  Essays  for  1867  :~ 
Cnity  Emy,  Huntingdonshire,  £26. 
W7  Em^,  Leioerterriure,  £d6. 
nruBfCo^onu  and  Cofenants  existing  in  England, 

Oithe  Retnlt  of  Ploughing  in  Green  Crops  for  Manure 

■ctoMbett  adapted  for  tbe  purpose,  £15. 

w  Drainage  and  Improvement  by  Loans  from  Go* 

jBt  or  Pablie  Companies,  £d5. 

iV  Drainage  of  Grass  as  distinguished  from  Arable 

lov&rthe  Besrinf  and  Management  of  Pbultry  on  an 
>!  fim  are  eapable  of  improrement  and  profitable  ex- 

^ebotTreatment  of  Affections  of  the  Bbdder  amongst 
IBS  Sheep  and  Lambs,  £15. 

^  the  Latest  ImproTements  in  the   Construction   of 
■p  ur  the  Labouring  Claeees,  £20. 

Sbrt  History  of  Rise  and  Progress  of  Herefords,  £25. 

Aay  other  Agricultural  Sulqect,  £10. 

ftt.— Mnjor-General  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood  re- 
Jliit  the  Committee  had  received  ftom  Mr.  Fowler, 
*^i^i  plans  and  estimates  for  the  alterations  as 
W  by  the  CounciL  They  submitted  Mr.  Fowler's 
ii  lad  it  wonld  be  for  the  Council  to  determine  to 
jMt  steps  may  be  taken  relative  thereto.  An 
■■>«it  to  the  report  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bandell  and 
J«by  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  that  there  be  no  altera- 
JJ«ia^  hoBse;  but  this  was  negatived,  3  votes 
■^jKKwi  for  it.  The  adoption  of  the  report  was 
■?^Vy  C<^nel  Challoner,  seconded  by  the  Earl 
'^,  and  carried  unanimously ;  the  alterations  to  be 
.«  accordance  with  the  plan  C,  the  whole  to  be 
Fj^  tt  once  under  the  supervision  of  the  House 
F^at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £870,  and  the  Conn. 
•  be  SBtiwrisad  to  advance  £500  as  the  work  pro- 

F'J^CutTnFATIOK  BhQUIRT.— Lord  Vcmon,  chair- 

7^^  *l«t  the  Committee  recommended  that  the 
■*•?  uutmctioiia  be  issued  for  the  guidance  of  mem* 
™«  the  Steam  Cultivation  Inspection  Committer, 


On  receipt  of  instructions  from  the  Councfl  to  visit  any 
particular  district,  they  will  be  furnished  with — 

1.  A  list  of  all  the  farms  in  the  district  where  steam-culti- 
vation has  been  adopted. 

2.  A  selection  from  the  list  of  tons  to  be  inspected,  and 
the  replies  received  by  the  Societv  from  the  owners  of  steam- 
cultivation  implements  to  the  schedule  of  questions  addressed 
to  them.  Although  the  Inspection  Committees  are  not  to 
consider  themselves  predodca  from  inspecting  a  farm  which 
IS  not  on  their  list,  on  being  satisfied  that  th«e  are  sufficient 
reasons  for  doing  so,  it  must  be  their  object  to  limit  themselves 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  number  of  days  allotted  to  the 
districts  assi^ed  to  them.  In  order  the  better  to  aecompUsh 
this  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  omit  inspecting  any  of  the 
selected  farms  which,  from  information  received,  they  may 
consider  not  to  possess  any  especial  interest,  more  particularly 
if  distant  from  their  main  route.  In  either  case  they  will  bs 
eipected  to  report  to  Hanover  Square  their  reasons  for  devia- 
ttiuR  from  the  prescribed  list. 

3.  The  enquiry  should  be  specially  directed  to  the  following 
points : — 

i.  The  cost  per  acre,  the  depth  and  nature,  including  the 

^^  various  items  of  expenditure  for  each  kind  of  work. 

ii.  A  special  investigation  into  the  a^  of  the  machine  and 
the  amount  paid  annually  for  repairs,  stating  the  nature 
of  breakages,  and  their  causes. 

iii.  How  far  the  adoption  of  steam-cultivation  has  assisted 
the  drainage  of  strong  lands,  how  far  the  cropping  of 
the  farm  has  been  dianAed  by  the  adoption  of  steam 
cultivation—more  especially  to  what  extent  autumn 
cultivation  has  incre«sed  the  growth  of  green  crops, 
and  how  &r  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  has  been  in- 
creased by  steam-cultivation. 

iv.  The  number  of  working  days  on  which  the  engine 
power  has  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  steam-cultiva* 
tion  on  or  off  the  farm. 

V.  The  number  of  days  in  which  it  has  been  used  for 
other  purposes  on  or  off  the  farm,  stating  the  nature  of 
the  work  done,  daily  cost  and  amount  charged  when 
let  on  hire. 

vi.  The  number  of  days  lost  by  breakage  and  other  causes. 

vH.  In  the  case  of  steam-ploughs,  &c.,  let  out  for  hire,  to 
ascertain  what  loss  of  wa^  occurs  fh>m  the  non- 
employment  of  the  men,  this  being  an  item  of  expense 
against  the  apparatus. 

viii.  The  consideration  of  the  economical  supply  of  water 
for  steam-cultivation. 

ix.  The  economical  mode  of  arran^ng  and  forming  roads 
and  headlands  for  steam-cultivation. 

4.  In  the  exercise  of  the  power  thus  given  to  the  Inspection 
Committee  of  deviating  from  the  list  of  selected  farms,  they 
are  requested  to  keep  prominently  in  mind  that  one  of  the 
main  oDJects  of  the  enqmry  is  to  obtain  a  report  of  the  com- 
parative results  obtained  by  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  steam 
apparatus,  the  different  systems  of  cultivation  adopted,  and 
especially  their  adaptation  to  large  or  small  farms,  and  any 
other  pomts  which  tney  may  consider  to  be  deserving  of  notice. 

5.  The  Beport  of  the  Inspection  Committee  to  be  made 
within  a  month  after  the  completion  of  the  inspection  of  a 
district. 

This  Report  was  adopted. 

The  President  presented  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  best  mode  of  filling  vacancies  in  the  Council : — 

1.  That  a  standing  Committee  shall  be  appointed,  to  be 
called  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

2.  That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  the  President,  the 
Ctuurmen  of  the  Finance,  Journal,  Stock  Prizes,  Implement, 
Country  Meeting,  and  Chemical  Committees,  with  six  other ' 
members  to  be  (ulded  by  the  Council. 

3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Committee,  previously 
to  the  periodical  ^pin^tiou  of  the  term  of  nppointment  of  th». 
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Preddent  md  of  tboM  Memben  of  Council  wbo  retire  hy 
rotation,  and  alio  on  the  oocnrrenoe  of  anj  casual  faoancy  in 
the  office  of  President,  Tnutee,  or  Vice-Fretident,  or  in  the 
Council,  to  meet  and  report  to  the  Conndl  any  drcnmstanoet 
which,  in  their  opinion,  ooght  to  be  considered  at  the  time 
whflu  raoh  vaoanoj  is  filled  ap. 

4.  That  sU  nominations  of  persons  proposed  to  be  elected 
to  fill  sucJi  yacanoies  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee. 

6.  That,  withoat  attempting  to  establish  any  exact  equally 
between  the  different  districts  into  which  the  country  is 
divided  for  the  purposes  of  the  annual  meetings,  the  Com- 
mittee shaQ  endeavour  to  secure  not  less  than  three  members 
of  Council  from  each  such  district  in  whidi  400  members  of 
the  Society  reside. 

6.  That  the  Committee  shall  consider  it  an  olject  of  im- 
portance tiiat  of  the  ordinary  members  of  Council,  as  nearly 
aa  may  be,  one  half  shall  oonsirt  of  tenant-fisrmorB. 

]f0Bi,*That  in  filling  up  the  oistijig  Yaeandes,  ^hioh  the 


Committee  reoommend  shall  not  be  done  imtil  KoTcnber,  fts 
attention  of  the  Coiuieil  be  called  to  the  (act  that  in  djitrioti 
A  and  C  there  are  47^  and  602  subscribLog  oisBben  n- 
spectiTdy,  and  that  each  of  these  districts  is  at  present  rapes* 
sented  by  only  two  members  of  CounoiL 

This  Report  was  received  and  adopted. 

i.  letter  from  the  Boyai  Yeterinttry  GoUegt,  on  tiie 
snbsjeot  of  experimenta  oonneeted  with  the  Cittfe  Fkgii 
waa  refierred  to  the  Jonmal  Committee. 

An  application  from  the  Royal  HawaiiaD  AgrieiUml 
Society,  for  a  copy  of  the  Socicty'a  Journal,  wii  l^ 
ceded  to. 

The  Conndl  harinff  granted  the  ntoal  latre  of  abseiM 
to  the  itafl;  a^jovDed  to  their  monthly  meetug  oa  Ik 
7th  November, 


THB    TBADB    IN    ANIMALS. 


The  Seleet  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  home  and  foreign  trade  in  animals 
by  sea  and  railroad  is  conducted,  and  to  report  what  re- 
gnlationt,  if  any,  should  be  enforced  with  a  view  of  im- 
proving the  treatment  of  animals  in  transit,  and  to 
prevent  any  introduction  and  spreading  of  infectious  or 
contagious  diseases  among  them,  and  who  were  inatmcted 
to  inquire  how  £sr  it  is  desirable  to  prevent,  restriot>  or 
ragolate  the  slaughter  of  animals  in  the  metropolis  and 
other  populous  places,  have  eontidered  the  matters  re- 
Umi  to  them,  and  have  agreed  to  the  foUowiog  report : 

TKiNSIT. 

foreign  cattle  and  sheep  are  imported  into  England  and 
Seot.land  from  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Sehleswig,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  also  carried  by  sea  finim  Orknev  and 
Shetland  to  various  ports  in  Scotland,  and  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland  to  England. 

At  present,  cattle  can  onlv  be  landed  at  ports  approved  by 
the  Customs*  authorities.  The  chief  ports  lor  foreign  cattle 
,  are — Liverpool,  London,  Harwich,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Ldth, 
and  Oranton ;  for  Irish  cattle,  Glasgow,  Silloth,  Moreoambe 
Bay,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol.  The  Scotch  cattle  are  chiefly 
taken  to  Liverpool  and  London. 

The  sea-borne  cattle  arrive  generally  in  eood  condition. 
The  vessels  are,  with  some  exceptions,  specially  fitted  up  for 
the  purpose,  and  have  dividoas  for  every  four  or  six  animals, 
winosans,  or  other  means,  to  secure  ventilation,  and  in  some 
oases  shelter  for  the  cattle  on  deck.  The  cattle,  however,  in 
wdl-ventilated  vessels  appear  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  a 
free  current  of  air  when  these  vessels  are  coming  up  the 
Thames,  or  are  waiting  for  the  tide  to  discharse  their  cargo, 
aa  at  Newcastle,  Hull,  Bristol,  and  Ldth,  where  the  caUle 
oannot  be  landed  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

The  animals  carried  between  decks  are  usually  tied  with 
their  heads  to  the  ndes  of  the  vessd,  though  the  b^  mode 
is  to  tie  them  with  their  heads  to  the  centre,  because  this 
latter  method  affords  greater  facility  for  feedins  and  watering, 
and  for  good  ventilation.  The  Irish  store  oatUe  are  brought 
over  loose. 

There  U  no  rule  respecting  the  numbers  put  on  board,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  some  cases  in  the  Irish  and  Bremen 
trad^  the  vessels  do  not  appear  to  be  overcrowded. 

It  is  in  evidence  that  in  Ireland  much  injury  arises  to  cattle 
firom  bad  treatment  recdved  from  drovers,  and  that  cattle 
landed  from  Oporto  and  Spain  arrive  in  a  better  state  than 
those  from  Ireknd. 

In  the  voyan  from  0]K>rto  each  animal  is  aUowed  space  to 
lit  down,  and  is  fod  with  compressed  food  and  watered;  in 
other  eases  the  animali  are  packed  dose  to  one  another  so  u 
to  prevent  their  lying  or  bemg  shaken  down,  and  sometimes 
in  npthn  M  Bor  witered  nnta  landed. 


The  animals  are  ehieflv  made  to  walk  on  and  off  boari,  nA 
the  praotioe  of  slinging  is  nearly  abandoned. 

It  has  always  been  tiie  pnotiee  to  deanse  the  ihipi,  im 
or  less,  after  eaoh  vqyage,  and  recently  diaiiifeotants  hsve  mb 
used. 

On  the  railways  cattle  are  often  oveierowded  sad  bidb 
treated,  especially  in  Ireland;  and  are  carried  for  Mto4a 
hours  without  being  fed  or  watered. 

It  is  bad  for  the  cattle  and  troublesome  to  nntmkti^ 
while  there  is  some  difficulty  in  watering  them  while  ia  stns 
—tk  difficulty,  however,  which  is  not  insuperable. 

A  ioumey,  whether  by  sea  or  rail,  causes  cattle  to  Mnona 
in  value,  and  makes  them  feverish,  and  tends  to  pfodaoe,ii 
it  does  not  aotnallv  oause,  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Tmi 
evik  are  veiy  much  increased  if  cattle  are  ill-treated  or « 
properly  watered. 

^oe  the  recent  Orden  in  Council  the  eattle-tnieb  iRMV 
to  have  been  properly  deansed  as  for  as  pjMsible.  PasBMytls 
floors  might  be  constructed  so  as  to  admit  of  a  note  thoiMp 
cleanaing  than  in  at  present  practicable. 

Tour  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  Base  it* 
perative  upon  all  railway  companies  or  steamboat  V^'^^ 
who  are  engaged  in  the  carnage  of  animals  to  thoiMO^ 
cleanse  and  disinfect  the  trucks,  steamboats,  and  pens  ssniq] 
them  after  everyjonmey  or  voyage,  and  that  provisioa  ikouj 
be  made  under  Oovemment  superintendonee  for  fhs  piop^ 
ventilation  of  all  vessds  employed  in  carrying  cattle  v  J^^ 
and  also  that  similar  provision  should  be  made  with  i^*^ 
the  vessels  empbyed  m  carrying  cattle  from  Ireland  and  Sc» 
laud. 

The  laws  relating  to  cruelty  to  animals  might  be  on^|^ 
forced  with  advantage  in  the  case  of  both  vessels  and  taSwaTL 

HoKB  T&iin. 

If  London  and  other  large  towns  could  be  suppHed  mtiri 
with  meat  killed  in  the  country,  a  great  deal  ofthetnfltej 
cattle,  and  consequently  a  great  deal  of  the  chanced  fprw^ 
infectious  diseases,  would  be  avoided. 

London  and  other  large  towns  can,  caroept  in  hci  ^f^^ 
be  supplied  to  a  great  extent  with  dead  meat  from  a  o^^f^ 
and  frequently  country-killed  meat,  thoiudi  not  so  gpoA-MOm 
is  better,  and  keeps  looser  than  town-kmed  meat,  i 

At  present  the  cost  ctf  sending  carcasses  by  rail  w  la'8'f '^ 
that  of  sending  live  cattie ;  but,  with  proper  arrangemeati,  m 
cost  of  carriage  might  be  diminished.  ,  .  ^^ 

If  animaU  are  slaughtered  in  districts  which  ««  t^ 
peopled  there  is  great  difficulty  in  disposing  <>^*^«;™*V^ 
does  not  bear  the  expense  of  carriage,  ti  woidd  hs  a  Jo»  j 
a  former  in  such  districts  to  bo  obliged  to  send  his  eitw  ■ 
distant  market^  i***!  instead  of  alive,  aad  to  we  pooroi  i^ 
don  and  large  towns,  who  are  great  consumers  of  oALnAni 
would  be  deprived  of  it  if  those  plaoes  were  supplied  I7  dw 
meat  only.  ^ 

The  trade  generally  olgeot  to  a  dead  loeat  i^item;  tuif  ^ 
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tetftnqph  iiniy  in^foUr,  and  that  prioet  are  o&ly  kept 
te  Tiofest  inetiuitioiu  bj  the  life  meat  market 

Umom,  while  admitting  that  the  general  demand  it 
talmbh  wmm,  they  lay  that  their  indiTidoal  demand  variei 
-that  wef  oan  onlr  meet  this  irregularity  by  baying  oattle 
ttl  toying  them  alife  in  their  own  lain  to  tlanghter  when 
raiiiM. 

muj  batehen  and  eontraeton  who  topplt  the  fubnrbt  of 

IttdoB  an  dependent  for  theb  meat  on  the  metropolitan 

luketi.  If  th^eonld  only  obtain  dead  meat  at  theie  market! 

■  it  foald  be  imponible  to  tnpply  meat  in  at  good  a  condition  aa 

tbndoitpKMnt. 

loir  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  it  not  pottible  at 
pwBt  to  dispente  with  a  life  meat  market  in  the  metropolit 
•iotkrltfgetownt. 

Both  in  Ix)ndon  and  in  the  prorinoial  townt  bntehert  of 
tknbvbt  or  neigfabonring  placet  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
g^miag  oattle  in  the  lite  markett  and  removing  them  to 
wofft  pnaiitet,  and  keeping  them  there  nntil  required  for 
n|ktBr.  Thete  pertont  have  tuffered  great  inconvenienoe 
niotn  expense  by  the  reotot  prohibition  of  tuch  removal, 
^Orders  in  ConncQ  made  in  contequenee  of  the  cattle 

*&>e  doet  not  teem  to  be  anv  general  detire  permanently 

to  n^  the  graeral  home  trade  in  cattle,  but  youf  Com- 

"jMBoommend  that  the  Metropolitan  Market  should  be 

raito  animals  intended  for  immediate  slaughter;  and 

^laimalt  eihibited  therein  thonld  be  brandMl,  and  not 

»W  to  be  exhibited  for  tale  in  any  other  market,  but 

wbeilaoghtertd  within  ten  dayt,  and  that,  tubjeotto  thit 

WiflB,  the  animalt  might  be  moved  to  at  to  allow  butohert 

tut  tbem  to  their  own  placet  and  tlanghter  them. 

lov  ooamittee  do  not  recommend  tnat  any  permanent 

wiou,  other  than  thote  above  tuggetted,  thould  be  placed 

•  tin  home  traiBo  in  cattle.    That  they  are  of  opinion  that 

■fjnlni  e^cture  for  tale  in  a  publio  market  of  animalt  tuf- 

tafltoa  infectiont  ditordert,  tuch  at  rinderpett,  theep-poz, 

F»^Raramonia,  or  glandert,  or  the  knowingly  driving  tuch 

*«w  npon  the  public  highwayt,  or  oonveying  Uiem  npon 

^^  or  boat,  thould  be  rendered  an  offence  punithable  m  a 

■anaij  manner;  and,  if  necettary,  a  bill  to  enect  thit  thould 

»^Med  into  Paliament. 

^t  great  inconvenience  of  cattle-driving  in  the  ttreett  of 
*•*«  ind  other  townt  aritet  partly  from  oattle  being  driven 
«|4t  Inre-meat  markets,  and  partly  firom  cattle  being  driven 
>>^Qie  markett  to  private  tlaaghterhoutet. 
^  are  markets  are  not  unhealthy  in  tihemselvet.  nor  are 
"^"Hwattt,  if  properly  kept,  though  they  utually  attract 
**nJ  tndes  which,  in  crowded  localitiet,  are  irgnriout  to 


J^printe  elanghter-houtet  are  occupied  by  two 
anM  bntehert  and  retail  bntehert. 
1^  mroase  bntehert  kill  animalt  for  the  pnrpoae  of  telling 
^  ^bcieenle  in  the  dead-meat  market.  Thit  tlaaprhering 
'"^  beearried  on  at  a  public tlaoghter-houte  adjoining  the 
■JJ^rtet  u  well  at  at  private  tlimghter-houtet ;  and  if  thit 
7^  <l(me  the  number  of  eatUe  driven  through  the  ttreett  would 
^Timieh  reduced, and  the noziouttradea  which  are  oon- 
"^  with  them  would  be  removed. 
«»  iltaghter-houtet  of  the  retaU  bntehert  ttand  on  a 
^^  meting.  Their  abolition  would  cause  great  hardship 
J^  bntehert  who  have  tlaugfater-houtet  ^joining  their 
Tp  •Id  ean  tlanghter  animalt  at  they  require  them  under 
■^wnmnerintendence. 

or  tbs  pnhjio  interett  it  would  be  advitable  at  &r  at  prac- 
j^/^opt  a  system  of  public  slaughter-houses,  and  in  all 
i^TVitof-houset  thould  be  placed  under  regulationt  and 
L?">^Peetion,  at  is  the  case  at  present  in  tome  of  the 
l!™«  townt ;  and  your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that 
r^iUonld  be  giren  by  a  general  Act  to  local  authori- 
lyfe?..'?'"''  ™^  ^'  *^«  erection  of  tlanghter-houtet, 

Tbt^  "ep^lationt  retpecting  them. 
.  "jmtmtem  of  inspection  at  pretent  exitting  in  the 
^r  l«ndoa  should  be  extended  to  the  whole  metro- 
ifw^5  '^^^^  «»®  witirely  tatitfaotory  inspection 
'"^S^Sghter!^!!^'*'^^  a»t  i»  Wiled  in  apeoiiUd 

Foiuiieii  Tbads. 
"•■partition  of  foreign  cattle  it  very  important;  for,  at 


the  home  tupply  of  cattle  it  rednced,  the  Importatkm  tenda  to 
keep  down  tne  prioe  of  meat ;  and  it  appeart  impotdble  to 
tuppW  dead  meat  from  foreign  porta  to  any  but  a  tery  amiJl 
extent. 

The  introduction  of  diieate  it,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented 
by  the  tyttem  of  inipeetion,  which  maket  importers  careM  tft 
tend  tonnd  animals.  The  inspection  is  at  pretent  carried  otlt 
effectually,  though  the  accommodation  at  tome  wharves  it 
deficient. 

Diseated  animalt  are  slaughtered,  but  the  rest  of  the  cargo 
is  sold,  except  iu  cases  of  rinderpest,  when  the  whole  cargo  ia 
slaug^htered.  Store  stodc  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  diMUto 
arcp  in  some  cases,  detained  until  cured. 

Inspectors  cannot  discover  undeveloped  teedt  of  disease  in 
an  animal,  and  therefore,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  disease  from  abroad,  many  persons  are  detirout  of 
plaeing  ttore  cattle  in  quarantine,  and  of  maintaining  the  pre* 
tent  regulation  at  to  tlaughtering  fot  cattle  at  the  port  of  die* 
ohaige  within  four  dayt  from  their  arrival. 

The  compultory  tlanghter  of  all  foreign  cattle  at  the  port  ol 
ditcharge,  under  the  recent  Orders  in  Uouncil,  has  prevented 
the  importation  of  any  store  cattle  or  sheep  (which  wu  an  in- 
creasing trade),  much  to  the  detrimeut  of  the  Scotch  farmers, 
who  have  beoi  unable  to  ttook  their  landt,  and  hat  diminithed 
the  importation  of  fiit  cattle,  a  trade  which  would  otherwite 
have  increated' 

The  temporary  inconvenience  of  insufficient  accommodation 
for  tlaughtering  at  the  wharvet  oould  no  doubt  be  removed,  but 
the  evil  of  canting  a  large  amount  of  additional  tlaughti^inff 
in  Urge  townt,  at  Liverpool  and  Hull,  it  more  difficult  to  deal 
with. 

Compultory  tlanghter  at  a  port,  like  compultory  tlanghter  at 
a  market,  it  more  expentiveto  the  butcher,  hampert  the  trade, 
and  will  diminith  the  importation  and  raise  the  price  to  the 
contumer. 

Your  Committee  recommend  that  all  imported  fat  cattlo 
thould  be  tutgect  to  the  tame  rule  as  Enfflith  fat  cattle  when 
expoaed  in  a  market— that  it  to  tay,  marked  for  the  tlanghter 
within  a  week,  and  not  allowed  to  be  expoted  in  any  other 
market 

That  the  Privy  Council  thall  declare  any  coun^  in  which 
they  have  reaton  to  believe  the  cattle-plague  is  existing  to  bir 
an  infected  oountnr,  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  altogether 
of  animiJt  tbermom,  or  to  declare  that  tuch  impnortation 
thall  only  take  place  at  certain  porta,  and  that  animalt  to 
imported  thall  not  be  taken  into  any  market,  but  be  tlaugh- 
tered  at  the  port  within  four  dayt  of  their  being  landed. 

Betidet  the  general  quettion  of  slaughtering  at  the  port  of 
ditcharge,  it  wat  tuggested  that  there  might  be  a  teparata 
market  for  foreign  fat  ttock  in  London  close  to  the  wharvea, 
and  that  foreign  stock  might  be  excluded  from  the  Metropo- 
litan Market,  or  on  the  bankt  of  the  Thamet. 

The  plan  would  prevent  the  chance  of  introducing  infeotioA 
firom  foreign  oattle  into  the  Metropolitan-market,  and  would 
stop  iht  inconvenienoe  of  driving  cattle  through  the  streets 
£rom  Blackwall  to  Copenhagen*fleldt|  many  of  which  art 
brought  back  to  Whitecnapel. 

It  IS  objected  to  by  Dr.  Letheby,  by  aeveral  intpecton,  and 
by  nearly  all  the  bntchera  and  taletmen,  who  alleged  that  the 
teparation  of  the  home  and  foreign  markett  would  be  incon- 
venient, would  deoreate  the  competition,  and  tend  to  diminith 
the  importation,  while  by  giving  additional  trouble  to  the 
butchers  it  would  increate  the  price,  and  would  '*  give  an  unfair 
advantage  to  ownert  of  Englitn  ttock.** 

Although  to  tome  extent  one  cUtt  of  bntehert  purchate 
foreign  and  another  datt  Bnglith  &t  cattle,  yet  there  are 
many  who  purchate  both.  Toe  teparation  of  the  markets 
would  exclude  these  men  firom  one  or  the  other  market. 

Such  a  separation  of  the  two  markett  teemt,  therefore,  un- 
desirable. The  evil  of  the  cattle-driving  in  the  streett  might 
be  much  diminithed  if  the  cattle  were  landed  lower  down  the 
river  than  at  pretent  and  brought  up  by  ralL  while  this  course 
would  also  bnuff  the  cattle  in  better  condition  and  allow  of 
better  accommodation  at  the  wharves. 

The  chance  of  infoetion  will  also  be  much  diminished  if  the 
Metrqiolitan  Market  were  made  exclusively  a  fat-meat  market, 
at  in  that  cate  all  the  cattle  would  be,  aooording  to  our  pr»- 
viout  recommendationt|  killed  within  the  ten  daya. 

It  toMM  detirahle,  when  pnustifAb^  in  liHif  towM  to  fop^ 
rate  the  fot  and  ilore  cattle  marketit 
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Any  lystem  of  qoarantuie  will  require  extensive  accommo- 
dation at  the  port  of  arrival,  and  in  some  cases  ^as  Liverpool 
and  London)  there  wiU  be  great  difficulty  in  providing  this. 

The  objections  urged  to  any  system  of  quarantine  are  the 
expense,  the  interference  with  trade,  and  the  deterioration 
pf  the  animal  during  the  quarantine,  while  it  is  said  that  the 
animal  mirht  catch  the  disease  from  the  plaoe  where  it  is 
quarantined.  A  quarantine  would,  no  doubt,  act  as  a  tax 
on  importation,  and  if  it  did  not  stop  importation  altogether, 
•would' diminish  it,  and  raise  the  price  to  the  purchaser. 

It  is  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  purchaser  would 
gladly  pay  an  increased  price,  as  he  would  have  a  kind  of 
warranty  of  the  soundness  of  the  animal;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  quarantine  furnishes  an  adequate  security 
that  the  animal  is  free  from  disease. 

The  only  disease  for  which  quarantine  ^)pearB  to  be  at  all 
feasonable  is  the  rinderpest. 

Where  counties  like  Spain  or  Denmark  are  not  onl^  free 
from  rinderpest,  but  are  not  a  channel  for  the  exportation  of 
ct^e  from  infected  inland  countries,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  a  quarantine  for  cattle  exported  from  them. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  a  permanent  department 


of  the  Council-office  should  be  appointed  to  keep  im  con. 
munications  with  the  Board  of  Costomi  and  Her  lujeitT's 
Conanla  abroad  in  order  to  have  accurate  accounts  as  to  ue 
existence  or  otherwise  of  cattle-placue,  upon  whose  mam- 
mendation  the  Council  could,  if  they  thought  fit,  order  i 
quarantine  or  impose  such  restrictions  upon  the  tn^  k, 
animals  as  circumstances  might  appear  to  them  to  joiti^. 
July  19, 1866. 

The  Committee  was  originally  thus  constituted :  Mr.  Mihs 
Gibson,  Lord  Naas,  Viscount  Cranbome,  Sir  James  Fergvaoi, 
Mr.  Edward  Enrton,  Mr.  Qoschen,  Sir  Morton  Peto,  Mr. 
Graham,  The  (rConor  Don,  Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Mr.  Cons, 
Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Lnk. 
Mr.  Bulks  Stanhop^  Mr.  Graves,  and  Mr.  Norwood.  He 
names  of  Mr.  Alderman  Solomons  and  Mr.  Wilbraham  Egertos 
were  subsequently  added  to  the  Committee. 

Amongst  the  witnesses  called  were  Mr.  C.  Sewell  Beide» 
M.P.,  Mr.  Seymour  Clarke,  Mr.  W.  Valentine,  Dr.  UAtkh 
Mr.  Giblett,  Mr.  W.  SUter,  Mr.  J.  Bannister,  Mr.  J.  She, 
Mr.  R.  flerbert^  Mr.  W.  Torr,  Mr,  T.  M.  Hudson,  and  Mr  J 
Dmoe. 


RUSSIAN     EXPERIMENTS    IN    VACCINATION    FOR    RINDERPEST. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  receipt  of  a  report  of 
experiments  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Russian 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  Bonaarewka  and  Sofanysche, 
rdative  to  the  protection  afforded  to  cattle  by  vaccination  for 
rinderpest.  It  was  communicated  by  the  Russian  Minister, 
through  the  Department  of  State. 

Experiments  of  a  similar  character  were  initiated,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Jessen,  of  Dorpat,  in 
1852,  with  results  so  various  and  indefinite  that  the  Government 
determined  further  and  more  thoroughly  to  test  the  virtues  of 
vaccination.  Accordingly,  an  appropriation  was  made  of  ten 
thousand  roubles  annually,  for  tnree  years,  and  a  committee 
appointed,  on  which  was  Professors  Jessen,  Rawitch,  and  Roy- 
noff,  with  instructions  to  continue  experiments  in  three 
established  institutions  for  vaccination.  This  was  in  1868 ; 
but  active  operations  did  not  commence  till  1860,  and  then 
xmly  at  two  points  in  southern  Russia — Salmysche  and  Bonda- 
rewka — ^nnder  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Veterinary- 
surgeon  Kobuscheff  at  the  former  pUice,  and  of  Surgeon  Ser- 
seeff  at  the  latter.  These  experiments  continued  through 
tour  seasons. 

'  The  results,  though  still  various  and  in  some  respects  con- 
flicting, are  interesting  and  instructive.  They  show  certainly 
the  different  degree  of  susceptibility  in  different  breeds,  and 
the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  ritali^  of  the  vaccine  virus  with 
age.  The  wide  difference  in  severi^  and  fiitality,  noticed  in 
the  two  scries  of  experiments,  is  readily  suggested  by  the  fact 
tliat  matter  from  two  to  nine  months  old  was  principally  used 
at  Bondarewka. 

At  this  place,  in  1860,  fifty-eight  cattle  were  vaccinated, 
nine  were  very  nick,  and  three  died.  In  most  of  these  cases, 
the  matter  was  from  five  to  nine  months  old.  Re-vaccination 
of  thirty-seven  with  fresh  matter  resulted  in  the  sickness  of 
five,  of  which  three  died. 

lu  18C1,  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  vaccinated  inside 
of  the  institution,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  outside.  Of 
the  former,  only  five  were  very  sick,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  were  slightly  ill,  forty-two  had  some  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  but  one  died.  About  half  of  those  outside  had 
the  disease  in  a  mild  form.  In  one  experiment,  two  animals 
were  vaccinated  with  slight  effect,  and  afterwards  took  the 
disease  naturally,  notwithstanding  vaccination,  and  both  died. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  in  1803,  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  had  already  been  experimented  upon  by  the 
Veterinary-Surgeon  Sergccff,  of  which  fifty-one  had  slight 
symotoms,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  had  some  cough  and 
epiphora,  thirty-three  remained  well,  and  seventy-five  were 
not  observed  by  the  inoculator. 

In  three  years,  Sergeeff  vaccinated  1,038  animals,  but  used 
«1$  vaccine  matter,  aeept  in  forty-five  casts,  of  which  seven- 


teen took  very  sick,  and  four  died.    The  loss  of 


another  case,  sixty-five  head  were  tried  with  fresh  y»«* 
matter,  and  thirty-nine  were  severely  affected,  and  dim* 
died— an  unusual  degree  of  fiitality  at  Bondarewka.  Mi« 
from  one  to  nine  months  old  was  tned  upon  fourteen  sm^ 
all  escaping  infiection ;  but  upon  re-vaocination  with  ftm 
nmtter,  ten  became  sick  and  three  died. 

In  one  experiment,  two  sheep  were  infeeted,  and  aaW 
taken  from  them  was  used  aueoenftilly  in  inflecting  six  cmtj 
all  were  sick,  and  all  but  one  died.  i 

Vacdnated  animals  were  fipequently  exposed  to  contigiff 
les  in  which  the  symptonurt' 


with  impunity,  unless  in 
comparativdy  mild. 
In  1860,  the  w 


, whole  number  vaccinated  at  Sahnysche  n 

64 ;  86  took  sick  after  the  first  vaccination,  and  13  died ;  tt 
other  28  were  asain  vaccinated,  of  which  16  sickened  m 
died.  Of  the  other  12,  10  were  a  third  time  ▼a«i»*^*Jv"! 
4t  a  fourth  time,  with  only  one  animal  in  each  ease  sli^ 
affected.  Of  the  whole  number  (64),  63  animals  veM 
fected,  and  20  died.  No  milder  effect  was  produced  by  ncsi 
matter  **  of  the  fifth  generation."  Of  three  animals  vsodsiti 
with  matter  of  the  second  generation,  two  were  inieetcd  tf 
one  died,  while  four  animals  died  out  of  seven  infected  n 
matter  of  the  fifth  generation.  In  most  of  these  experiBttj 
matter  over  twenty-five  days  old  had  no  effect. 

In  1851,  there  were  161  vaccinated,  of  which  69  mntn 
well,  89  had  slight  symptoms  of  disMse,  43  had  it  aewe 
and  twenty-fonr  of  them  died.  These  69  and  4  others  ^ 
affected  were  re-vaccinated,  43  of  which  sickened,  sodj 
died.  Of  27  vaccinated  the  third  and  fourth  time,  U JJ 
sick  and  8  died.  In  these  experiments,  some  that  were  vml 
sick  at  the  first  vaccination  died  as  the  result  of  the  e^^**^ 

Some  died  after  the  third  Yaodnation.  Matter  more  tbi 
nine  days  old  was  found  inefficient. 

In  1862  (the  third  year),  there  61  deaths  fro©  130 » 
fections  out  of  167  vaccinations.  It  is  a  noticeaWe  »rt» 
of  two  breeds,  the  Baschkir  and  the  Kirgis,  less  thaa  s  fjf 
of  the  latter  became  slightly  sick,  while  about  two-thirts 
the  former  experiment^  upon  were  infected,  and  more  tw 
one- third  of  the  whole  number  died.  ^^ 

Of  466  catUe  vaccinated  by  Veterinary  Surgeon  Kobwew 
at  Salmysche,  partly  under  supervision  of  Professon  "J**" 
and  Roynoff.  from  October  1, 1860,  to  July  5, 1863, 87»  »« 
infected,  and  148  died,  llius  about  80  per  cent  of  all  to( 
the  infection,  and  more  than  30  per  cent  died. 

In  the  experiments  of  the  commissioners  in  1868  are  sw 
noteworthy  features.    In  the  ttth  expe riment,  few  •>»" 
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tJut  bad  been  faccinated  without  effect  were  left  to  take  the 
coBt^ioji  nafonlly ;  all  became  diseased,  and  three  died.  In 
aaotfaflr  instance,  several  animalB  mildly  affected  by  a  former 
nednafem  were  vaccinated  with  fresh  matter  without  effect. 
^  Agiin,  m  several  cases,  animals  that  had  once  had  the  disease 
vse  exsosed  to  contagion  with  impunity. 

Tea  shesp  were  eipoaed  to  contagion,  and  five  were  vac- 
daatod  without   effect ;    and  they  encountered  subsequent 

Tare  unharmed. 
^       vill  be  seen  that  in  one  locatbn,  and  that  in  which  the 
,  pater  nombtf  of  fiital  cases  occurs,  ten  sheep  were  entirely 
naiected,  while  at  the  other  station  two  were  vaccinated 
neoeaifnlly  and  matter  of  extraordinary  potency  obtained  for 
Qither  experiments  upon  cattle. 

C02fCLUSION8. 

Tbese  nsnlts,  more  voluminous  in  the  official  documents, 
bre  been  transited  in  the  department^  and  a  brief  synopsis, 
is  ken  given,  in  the  hope  that  some  insight  into  this  myste- 
nw  disease  may  be  gained. 

Tbe  following  is  a  translation  from  the  jonmal  of  the  com- 
aittee  of  their  conclusions  upon  certain  points,  in  view  of  the 
ttnlti  of  their  experiments : 

lis  the  rinderpest  similar  to  the  abdominal  typhus  of  a 
em  being,  and  to  what  degree  F 

Tisrindeipcst  must  be  considered  as  a  contagious  tvphus. 
w^arro,  as  well  in  its  clinical  as  anatomical  pathological 
Jjmce,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  abdominal  typhus  of 
tkkmui  being,  but  different  from  the  same  by  its  rapid 
«w  aid  the  constant  complication  of  catarrh  in  aU  the 
■Bcou  membranes. 

2.  Isthere  anv  evidence  that  the  rinderpest  has  its  origin 
wyorprindiwdly  in  the  steppe  countries  of  Euasia,  and  that 
«  »a»  transferred  thence  to  the  other    provinces  of  the 

The  rinderpest  was  brought  from  the  atqrpe  countries,  but 
■«  place  of  ita  origin  is  not  yet  known.  Therefore  there  is 
■opoatiTc  evidence  on  hand  to  decide*  this  question. 

3.  Are  there  any  localities  in  Russia  whore  the  rinderpest 
w?M  ipoutaneously  P 

Considering  the  reports  on  hand,  there  are  places  in  the 
JJ™**"*  part  of  Russia  where  the  rinderpest  was  developed 
^  ttnif ;  but  this  assertion  is  difficult  to  prove,  because  no 
Kcnbic  examination  has  been  made  in  these  places  concern, 
a?  thii  question. 

♦.  Is  the  rinderpest  only  contagious  by  direct  contact  with 
•  ^c'^^  animal,  or  through  miasmatic  propagation  P 

lae  rinderpest  is  contagious  as  well  by  dirwjt  contact  with 
"<iiddy  or  dead  animafas  by  its  exhalations. 
^  .1*  the  rinderpeat  alike  contagious  in  all  parts  of  Russia, 
«JB  the  mortality  the  same  eve — *^ "  " 

m  rinderpest  ia  less  contagi( 
.Jwia,  and  less  fatal  there  in  co 


'tftbatcountiy, 
6.lWth« 


everywhere  P 

itagious  in  the  southern  parts  of 
comparison  with  other  regions 

Docs  the  scaaon  influence  the  contagion  of  the  rinder- 

.The  rinderpest  is  less  contagious  in  summer  and  winter 

*«  in  spring  and  fidl. 

fttt  ^''^^''*"*  hreeds  of  cattle  more  disposed  to  rinderpest 

Jj«t  ill  breeds  are  alike  disposed  to  contagion.  The  experi- 
■«»  at  Salmysehe  and  at  Bondarewka  have  shown  that  the 
^[J™M|d  south  steppe  breeds  are  less  disposed  to  contagion 

j^^^J^  cattle  of  a  herd  take  sick  at  the  outbreak  of  the 

jyjiflw  case  sometimes  in  the  northern  part  of  Russia, 

Q  tS  ^^  "*  *•  southern  part. 

*:  «  me  vaccine  matter  of  the  rinderpest  mitigated  by  sue- 
*«^  generations  of  the  disease  P 

j^ne  eases  have  been  very  favourable  to  mitigation,  but  the 
J^ttpcrunents  have  shown  that  no  mitigation  of  the  effect 
ti«rS£!;"***^'t<»^^  place  even  in  the  fifteenth  senera- 
^J^AHerefoit,  in  accordance  with  these  results,  mitigation 
J^^aatter  of  the  rinderpest  cannot  be  expected.    (Pro- 

1?  tt*i "  •?"*•'  **"«  conclusion.) 
leneiu      ^'^ «*»  vaccine  matter  of  the  rinderpest  pre- 
to.2J?^**'*^**P<"»»  *^«l  ^^  oW  vacdne  matter  the 
"««feet  as  fresh  matter? 

*«ttperiinents  made  ao  tn  havt  not  produced  aoy  positire 


results  in  determining  the  length  of  time  that  vaccine  matter 
will  preserve  its  vitabty.  In  some  cases  the  vaccine  matter 
Tost  its  effect  in  several  days,  but  in  others  it  maintained  the 
same  after  eleven  months.  It  is  therefore  remarked  that  tlic 
duration  of  the  effect  of  vaccine  matter  depends  considerably 
upon  the  manner  of  preservation.  Experiments  have  shown, 
as  far  as  the  difference  in  effect  between  fresh  and  old  vaccine 
matter  is  concerned,  that  vaccination  with  fresh  vacdne  matter 
generally  causes  a  severe  sickness,  but  vaccination  with  old 
vaccine  matter  a  slight  illness,  and  in  some  cases  that  it  is 
without  any  effect. 

11.  Does  vaccination  of  the  rinderpest  always  preserve  the 
animal  from  a  repeated  attack  of  the  plague  P 

Animals  which  show  strong  characteristic  marks  of  the 
rinderpest  after  vaccination  certainly  will  not  again  contract 
the  disease,  but  those  which  show  light  symptoms  of  the  sickness 
after  vaccination  are  not  always  safe  from  a  repeated  attack. 

12.  How  long  can  an  animal  be  considered  safe  after  being 
vaccinated  P 

The  results  obtained  do  not  render  it  certain  how  long  this 
immunitv  will  last ;  perhaps  it  will  extend  through  the  whole 
life  of  the  animal,  but  our  experiments  only  reach  up  to  six 
years. 

After  reading  the  opinions  of  the  president  and  of  the  mem- 
bers, Jessen  and  Rawitsch,  concenung  the  question  of  what 
resolutions  the  committee  should  adopt  in  regard  to  vaccina- 
tion in  the  rinderpest,  the  committee  resolved : 

1.  To  discontinue  the  vaccinating  institations  at  Bonda- 
rewka and  Salmysehe. 

2.  To  publish  a  report  of  the  vaccinations  of  the  rinderpest 
in  Russia  in  the  Russian  and  French  languages. 

8.  To  request  the  Government  to  make  the  necessary  ap- 
propriations to  the  veterinary  institutions  of  the  Government 
lur  making  further  investigations  of  the  rinderpest  and  other 
epidemic  diseases  of  animals  by  experiments,  and  by  sending 
skilful  veterinary  surgeons  to  epidemic  localities. 

4.  The  Government  has  no  nght  to  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  the  vaccinations  of  the  rinderpest  as  a  preservative 
against  the  extension  of  the  same  in  accordance,  with  the 
established  results  of  the  experiments.  Yet  the  coinmittee 
permit  the  owners  of  cattie  to  estabUsh  vaccinating  institu- 
tions in  the  steppe  countries  after  having  obtained  the  consent 
of  adjoining  neighbours,  but  in  such  places  only  as  are  remote 
frt)m  cattie  roads,  and  upon  condition  that  the  institutions  are 
superintended  h^  skilful  veterinary  surgeons.  Thev  must 
also  be  erected  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
director  of  the  Centod  Veterinary  Institute. 

6.  AU  veterinary  surgeons  are  obliged  to  make  reports  to 
the  director  of  the  Coitral  Veterinary  Institute  of  their  ex- 
periments in  vaccination  of  the  rinderpest. 


MARKING  SHEEP.— The  following  directions  we  copy 
from  the  New  Bampthire  Mirror'. — ^The  advantages  of  having 
every  sheep  in  the  flock  marked  with  plain  figures,  such  as  can 
be  easily  read  even  across  a  common  sheep-yard,  are  too 
obvious  to  every  one  to  need  any  arguiqent  in  its  favour.  The 
best  materials  for  nmrking  we  have  ever  used  are  red  lead  and 
fttre  japan.  This  mixture  will  work  equally  well  whether  yon 
use  iron  or  wooden  types.  Many  try  Venetian  red,  which 
looks  very  well  at  first,  but  it  soon  rubs  off  and  the  figures 
become  obscure.  Others,  again,  when  using  japan,  mix  boiled 
linseed  oil  with  it,  but  this  is  wholly  unneoessaxy.  The  lead 
mixes  no  better  with  it  than  with  the  japan,  and  as  the  latter 
dries  more  quickly,  the  number  is  not  so  likely  to  get  rubbed 
and  blurred.  The  best  dish  to  mix  them  in  is  an  old  fashioned 
"  flat  tin,**  such  as  our  grandmothen  used  to  bake  "  Johnny 
cakes"  in  before  Uieir  open  fires.  Into  this  put  a  few  spoon- 
fuls of  lead  and  as  mucui  japan  as  is  needed  to  mix  with  it, 
so  the  mixture  shall  be  about  the  tiiickness  of  West  India 
molasses.  This  spreads  out  over  the  bottom  of  your  tin,  and 
is  just  the  right  depth  to  cover  the  surface  of  your  type ;  hence 
there  will  be  but  httle  loss.  When  properly  applied  we  have 
seen  t^e  figures  on  the  darkest  Mennos  showing  themselves 
with  the  cleiuest  distinctness  round  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  marking  should  be  done  soon  after  shearing,  and  when  put 
on,  the  sheep  should  be  allowed  to  go  directiy  from  the  hands 
of  the  marker  into  an  open  lot,to  prevent  them  from  huddling 
together  and  obscuring  their  numbers  by  rubbing  against  each 
other. 
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DB.    HITCHMAN    ON    THE    BBEEDING    OF    STOCK:. 


J^iahman,  Em|.,  M.D.,  duurmiB  of  thteommitftte  of  the 
Berbyihirt  Agrienltartl  Society,  retd  an  elabonte  paper  upon 
the  "Breeding  and  Form  of  Stock**  to  the  members  of  the 
todetyin  the  Lecture  Hall,  Derby,  some  timennoe.  The 
leetare  was  admirably  iUoitrated  by  a  oolleotion  of  dnwingi , 
to  which  frequent  reference  was  made. 

Dr.  HiTCHXAir  commenced  by  noticing  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  meat  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  diminishing  resources 
on  the  other,  and  gave  a  few  interesting  statistics,  showing  the 
enormous  demand  for  London  alone.  A  gentleman  wrote  some 
time  an)  a  brilliant  article  in  the  QuarUrly  lUview,  entitled 
"  The  London  Commissariat.'*  He  made  a  careful  calculation 
that,  supposing  all  the  oxen  required  for  a  year  to  be  coming 
alons  the  Great  North  Eoad,  and  the  sheep  on  the  Western 
Boad  at  the  same  time— and  he  himself  on  a  pillar  at  Hyde- 
park— at  ten  abreast,  the  last  animal  of  the  herd  of  cattle 
would  be  seventy-two  miles  away,  and  the  driver  goading  his 
shrinking  flank  considerably  beyond  Peterborough.  And  of  the 
sheep,  at  ten  abreast,  on  the  Western  Boad,  he  says,  ^  The 
shepherd  at  the  end  of  the  flock,  and  the  dog  that  is  worrying 
the  last  sheep,  would  be  just  leaving  the  environs  of  Bristol 
121  miles  away,  as  the  first  ten  would  pass  him  at  Hyde-park 
Comer.** 

This  is  the  requirement  of  London  alone,  with  its  jpopulation 
of  three  millions,  while  there  still  remains  16,995,000  persons 
in  other  parts  of  Enghmd  and  Wales  to  be  supplied  by  the 
British  fanner,  or  his  rival  in  other  lands. 

Dr.  Hitchman  then  proceeded  to  point  out,  by  the  aid  of  his 
drawings,  the  strange  cnauRes  brougnt  about  in  breeding  in  the 
eoloor,  form,  and  habits  of  the  rock  dove,  the  almond  tumUer, 
the  earner  pigeon,  the  pouter,  the  fisntail,  and  adduced  them  as 
interesting  facta,  showing  how  an  arbitrary  and  artificial 
standard  had  been  resolved  upon  and  realized  and  maintained. 
Again,  aided  by  drawings,  the  lecturer  ffraphically  pointed  out 
the  great  contrast  between  the  heads  of  Bakewell*s  Lon^^homs 
and  M*Combie*s  Polled  or  Hornless  cow,  the  mountain  ram 
and  the  Leicester  sheep,  the  Irish  pig  and  the  English  sow,  and 
other  specimens,  and  stated  that  the  tendency  is  ever  to  revert, 
to  go  back  to  the  original  form. 

How  have  breeds  been  founded  P  Why  has  Charles  CoUing's 
••  Hubback**  (the  grandsire  of  the  bull  "  Comet**),  picked  up  in 
a  lane,  or  the  *'GodoIphin  Arabian**  (the  maternal  grandsire 
of  **  Eclipse^,  purchased  from  a  water-cart,  become  the 
fountain-head  to  which  cattle-breeders  and  horsemen  desire  to 
trace  up  the  pedigrees  of  their  stock  P  Whv  were  they  selected, 
Vnt  because  they  possessed,  in  a  marked  degree,  most  of  the 
Ytry  best  qualities  which  were  desired  in  ox  or  horse,  and  be- 
eause  the  purchasers  believed  and  acted  upon  the  idea  that 
"like  begets  like;**  and  if  "like  begets  like'^^in  good  quaUties, 
why  not  in  the  badP  "Like  b^ts  like**  in  the  bad  w^uallj, 
if  not,  indeed^  more  surely  than  in  the  good.  Malformation  in 
a  vigorous  animal  is  often  handed  down  to  his  progenvfor 
mnerations,  even  if  none  of  his  known  ancestors  possessed  the 
fault :  but  it  roUs  on  with  fsarfnl  power  if  the  defect  be  an 
hereditarjr  one. 

If  the  individual  animal  possess  great  vital  m«i|7*  his  cha- 
raoteristic  form  will  be  stamped  on  nis  progeny.  Thus  in  the 
^* Philosophical  TransacUons**  of  1818,  and  in  "Thomson's 
Annals  of  Philosophy,**  vol.  ii.,  there  is  a  description  of  a  new 
▼ariety  of  sheep,  ss  follows :  "  Seth  Wright,  wlio  possessed  a 
mall  fimn  on  the  Charies  Biver,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Boston,  had  a  small  flock,  consisting  of  fifteen  ewes  and  one 
na.  One  of  these  ewes  in  1791  produced  a  dngular-shaped 
sale  lamb.  Wright  was  advised  to  kill  Ids  former  ram,  and 
keep  this  new  one  in  plaee  of  it.  The  consequence  was,  the 
formation  of  a  new  breed  of  sheep,  which  graduaUy  ^iread 
vver  a  considerable  part  of  New  I^gland ;  but  the  mtrodue- 
lioA  of  the  Merino  has  nearly  deeSoyed  them  again.  This 
Mwvariety  was  oaUed  the  Otter,  or  *  Ankon'  breed.  Thnr 
•n  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  their  legs  and  the  erookMU 
Msa  of  their  fore-legs,  like  an  elbows  They  are  much  more 
foeUe  ABd  moeh  smaller  than  tiie  oomaon  sheep,  and  less  abb 
to  break  over  low  fmoea ;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  Hmr 


being  eontinmed  and  jnopagated.**  This  hc^  praiei  thtt  a 
individual  animal  starting  a  defect  may  j[>ropagato  this  defect, 
although  desosnded  from  a  race  vrithout  such  peooliiri^. 
Where,  then,  is  the  wisdom  of  selecting  an  animsl  which  poi< 
few  of  the  qualities  we  desire,  out  which  eoDM  bom 


us  with  the  magic  of  a  name,  and  surrounded  by  the  sitilciil 
halo  of  a  pedigree  P 

As  regards  the  form  of  the  head,  I  attach  neat  importiBoe 
to  a  large,  wide  forehead,  and  a  somewhat  short  fiux,  in  ill 
cattle  intended  for  graxing  puipoees.  There  was  a  vsiy  bt 
specimen  of  a  head  in  the  yearling  bull  Bushire  Snd,  bred  \j 
Mr.  Leek,  and  sold  for  forty  guineas  at  Mr.  Cox's  isle.  Tk 
head  of  that  young  animal  was  a  model,  and,  I  wu  gcinf  b 
add,  alone  worth  the  sum  for  which  the  fine  fisUow  ws»i^ 
Animals  with  the  forehead  wide  between  the  eyes,  andexpai- 
ing  well  out  also  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  skull,  sre  nun 
intelligent,  and  therefore  more  manageable,  than  animsk  br- 
ing narrow  or  convex  heads.  It  is  the  index  to  cosnesoi 
everywhere,  and  often  the  index,  too,  of  a  bad  constitatioi- 
what  we  should  term  rickety  or  scrofialoiis  in  the  homsa  nb* 
ject.  Si£e  and  stmgth  are  not  identical  in  living  timei  nd 
structures :  the  small  bones  of  the  gaxelle  and  the  ebmut 
supporting  them  in  dashing  leaps  mum  crag  to  crag,  sis  u^ 
tural  illustrations  of  how  strength  may  be  condensed  is  tb 
small  bone.  The  large  bones  are  full  of  cells— are  porwu,* 
to  speak — and  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  small  boaei  m 
the  branch  of  the  pithy  alder  tree  does  to  the  dense  and  ooopMi 
stem  of  the  oak.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  very  strong  testimo^ 
on  this  point  by  one  of  the  most  successful  graxien  and  esttl*- 
dealers  that  England  Ips  ever  known.  Mr.  Colley,  ^ 
realized  a  veiT  larn  fortune  by  the  purchase  and  ssle  of  fien* 
ing-stock,  wntes  thus :  "For  I  aver  that  no  large-boned  ao^ 
mal  will  feed  so  quickly,  or  cover  so  readily  and  tiiicklT  wia 
fat  fiesh,  as  one  with  a  small  bone,  if  well  fimrmed.  Thn  » 
the  criterion,  this  is  the  main  principle  that  we  found  ob 
judgment  upon,  respecting  all  animals  which  are  to  be  fitw 
for  tlie  support  of  mankind ;  and  we  can  iustly  say  that  thii 
judgment  is  confirmed  by  nearly  forty  years  experience." 

Well,  havbg  for  tiie  most  part  dealt  thus  fiir  with  en^ 
points,  what  may  be  oonsidered  good  ones  P  In  the  bnlli^ 
head  should  be  well  set  upon  a  broad,  deep,  muscular  seckj 
the  horns  short,  and  not  too  bright ;  the  ears  long,  «4 
situated  near  to  ^  head,  the  inside  slon  having  sn  orug^ 
tint.  The  forehead  should  be  broad  at  this  point,  with! 
somewhat  concave  appearance  between  the  eyes— ths  tm 
themselves  large,  mild,  lustrous,  and  prominent.  The  botaa 
knows  if  he  finds  the  eye  of  the  calf  protuberant,  end  by  ev 
vating  the  eyelids  sees  fat  underneath,  tiiiat  the  nrotubenaot 
is  caused  by  fat  in  the  socket ;  and  if  it  be  found  in  qnsotit] 
here,  it  is  a  fair  criterion  that  it  b  well  diffused  in  mors  in 
portant  points.  A  fine  flesh-coloured  muacle,  with  noemb 
well  dilated;  the  neck,  as  said  before,  broad,  .^  MJ 
muscular ;  the  shoulder-blades  well  set  toward  the  rib  wm 
and  yet  stretching  up  finely  towards  the  ••  crop,**  leaf ingj 
deep  hollow  between  it  and  the  ribs;  Aeet  disep;  ribi  w 
rounded,  and  stretching  backvrards  to  the  hook-boDe,  lo a>n 
leave  no  very  wide  space  there.  The  breadth  ^J*^'*"  * 
"hook-bones**  should  be  proportionate  to  the  length  fron 
them  to  the  point  of  the  fleshy  rump,  and  the  tsil  ^ 
set  on;  the  forelegs  should  be  broad  and  naw 
from  this  point  upwards;  the  thighs  well  devekmi  w 
touching  eaeh  other  inwardly  to  near  the  l^o^l^i^  *f^ 
covered  with  thick,  soft,  somewhat  curly  hair, and diooMtoP 
the  touch,  when  the  animal  is  in  a  store  ooadltfon,  soa,«i>°^ 
and  pleasant;  but  when  the  animal  is  fiilly  hi  Qf^ 
ever  soft  the  hair),  the  skin  itself  should  be  vefT  &« 
resiftent  to  the  pressure,  like  to  the  fisel  of  a  stniBed.vaU 
distended  air-eushion.  The  bones  should  be  as  um  MS 
compatible  with  the  ftill,  steady  support  of  the  aiiaw.  u 
iht  cow  we  everywhere  eimct  greater  nmndness  «  f«J. 
sofl;w  touch,  wider  hips,  and  a  more  delieate  outliMlB  MU 

graceful  carriage  and  lively  air  are  daiiraUe.    Saeh  ion 
m  to  be  the  pMfiMt  aidmiJ.    8om  one  Iwa  wa,"?!" 
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p«ftct  Boaiter  the  world  nerer  mw;**  Imt  to  tbif  we  tspire 
at  ovifaowi,  and  the ''prize-talKr*'  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
OM  wiueh  poMiiet  the  above  pointi  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tioa.  Howerer,  practically,  if  there  be  a  deep  chest,  a  rouid 
rib,  t  broad  loin,  a  mellow  skin,  and  small  bones,  von  have  a 
beut  which  will  npt^  jonr  care,  whaterer  fanUB  may  be 
fiwod  by  the  ooinnoisseor  in  other  parts  of  the  animal's 
itnetiie. 

The  leetm«r  then  proceeded  to  oonaider  what  are  the  best 
iriKiplesofmanageneat.  In  other  words,  how  we  were  to 
poond  to  obtain  animals  of  ^^  oolovr,  good  form,  prolifio 
ckmstor,  aid  soand  eonstitotaons,  and  condeomed  the  system 
dfasriing from  yoong  animals.  And  after  a  Teiy  interesting 
Rfamee  to  the  best  ooloor  of  cattle  he  said:  I  am  as  positiTe 
M I  am  of  ny  own  existence  that  a  uniformity  of  oolonr,  as 
ttTttisd  as  any  other  class  of  animals,  could  be  secured  in 
ineeN  of  time,  if  breeders  were  unanimous  in  determininff 
ipcs  OBB  of  three— «amely,  red  and  white,  pure  white,  or  red. 
w  bsg  ss  roan,  which  is  a  ocmiponnd  cobnr,  is  determined 
i|OB,»  long  will  it  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  un- 
flrtiis^  what  the  actoal  colour  of  the  progeny  may  be. 
Citain^  roan  is  a  Tvy  beautiful  odour,  and  the  Tariety 
tUeh  it  leads  to  makes  a  herd  of  shorthorns  a  most  pic- 
^amfia  olgect  in  the  parks  or  meadows  of  a  nobleman ;  out 
4^  variety  detracts  tnm  its  diffnity  as  a  tribe^  and 
BSBi  its  cffsct  when  viewed  ss  a  herd  in  the  stalls  or 
p^  for  sale  in  the  market  This  uniformity  maj  be 
^«i,  because  even  now  there  is  a  kind  of  unity  amid  all 
tenriety ;  for,  if  we  cannot  determine  what  the  colour  of 
» fatire  calf  will  be,  we  can  at  all  events  predicate  what  it 
viUBotbe.  We  know  it  will  not  be  entirely  black,  orhsve 
l^patch  of  that  colour.  Black,  or  anything  approaching 
■o,  would  taint  the  lair  fiune  of  the  shorthorn,  as  assuredly 
J>  vodd  a  wooHy  scalp,  a  flat  nose,  a  protuberant  lip,  and  a 
■ttikin  in  her  progeny  sully  the  honour  of  a  Virginian  lady, 
fehsps  there  haTC  been  more  good  Shorthorns  of  a  white 
wBof  say  other  colour,  aHhouch  it  is  now  veir  unpopular — 
BMBslar,  because  it  betrays  £rt  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
™ued;  and  emmeondy  unpopular,  as  implyiuj^  weakness 
««eititution.  It  is  u  hardy  u  ant  odour.  Stick  to  facts 
■•not  to  fancies.  In  what  colour  does  nature  robe  the  ani- 
«  which  spend  their  lires  amid  tiie  regions  of  eternal  snow  P 
"w  ii  the  predominant  ookmr  in  the  Arctic  hare,  the  Esqui- 
■•«  dog,  and  the  Pobr  bear?  Of  vrhat  colour  are  the  body 
■us  of  nearly  all  faathers,  espeddly  the  feathers  of  all  water- 
«vl  oeeapTing  odd  latitudes  ?  What  cok)ur  has  instinct  and 
*ip«>SMB  alike  sanetaoned  as  the  proper  one  to  husband  and 


preserve  the  heat  of  the  human  body  P  Let  no  man  eondemii 
white  odour  in  his  oz  as  a  sign  of  "  nesh.**  A  white  oow  maj 
be  **  no^**  but  the  same  cow  would  have  been  as  **  nesh,**  or 
"  nesher,**  if  she  had  been  of  any  other  colour. 

Alter  noticing  the  peculiar  predominance  of  the  character* 
istics  of  the  male  sex,  he  said  that,  coupled  with  another 
great  truth,  viz.,  the  dominance  of  faculties  impressed  upon 
and  handed  dovrn  through  several  generations,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  true  in  the  main  that  in  crosses  it  is  better  to  seek  the 
**  oonstitntion"  from  the  dam,  and  the  quality  and  form  from 
the  sire,  than  the  opposite.  Eeferring  to  the  custom  of  dose 
breeding,  which  the  leetorer  thought  had  produced  the  beat 
animals  he  had  seen,  the  lecturer  explained  drawings  of  saoh 
animals  and  recounted  the  high  Tslue  set  upon  them  by  emi- 
nent agriculturists.  In  forcible  and  ehxment  terms  Dr.  fiitdi- 
man  enforced  a  proposition  that  the  £U>yd  Society  should 
famish  its  membcn  with  accurate  portraits  of  vrinners  of  the 
gold  medals  of  the  society,  and  passed  on  to  point  out  that  the 
neat  thing  to  be  avoided  is  breeding  from  a  diseased,  de- 
formed, or  defective  animal ;  a  hereditarT  taint  becomes  by 
dose  breeding  frightfhllT  confirmed  and  uAcdt  to  eradicate. 
The  lecturer  concluded  oy  farther  enforcing  the  following  pvo« 
positions: 

1.  That  man  has  been  endowed  with  the  means  of  ooiitnl* 
line  and  modifying  the  forms  of  all  animals. 

2,  That  such  modified  forms  can  be  handed  down  to  the  pro- 
geny; but,  being  departures  from  the  primitive  or  naturd  type, 
the  form  can  odv  be  maintained  by  assiduous  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  breeder. 

8.  That  not  only  because  the  qualities  of  the  male  can  be 
immediatdy  brought  to  bear  upon  larger  numbers,  but  also 
because  of  his  own  specid  endowments,  it  is  best  to  seek  for 
improremcnt  of  form  and  quality  throudi  him. 

4.  That  qualities  both  of  the  form  and  also  of  the  character 
become  hereditary  in  proportion  to  the  frequency  of  the  repe- 
tition in  past  generations,  but  that  it  is  dangerous  to  breed  from 
any  animd  with  important  defects,  however  high  its  pedigree. 

6.  That  healthfai,  vrdl-formed  animals,  without  her^litaiy 
taint,  even  if  dosdy  related,  may  be  safely  permitted  to  pro- 
pagate their  kind,  provided  the  practice  be  not  continued 
throu|^  many  generations. 

6.  That  young  animals,  for  their  first  impregnation,  should 
be  placed  to  the  oest  of  their  own  kind,  in  order  to  avdd  the 
reappearance  of  stain  in  any  fature  progeny. 

7.  That  sdenoe  has  not  reveded  any  trostworthT  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  can  be  determiaed 
upon  and  secured. 


THINGS    A    FAEMEB    SHOULD    KOT    DO. 


itaMT  ahoold  sever  break  up  mora  land  than  he  oan 
pate  thocou^ilj :  half-tiUed  land  is  alwa^  gxovring 
v»  while  vTeU-iiUad  land  is  oonstaatly  impro^ng.  A 
7  and  prudent  fanner  will  not  devote  his  scK  attention 


Ifcnnsr  should  never  have  more  cattle,  horeea,  or  other 
™sl  stock  than  he  can  keetp  in  good  order.  An  animal  in 
noaorder  atthe  bctf^inningorwinter  is  already  half-wintered. 
^ihoQld  he  let  hii  cattle  endure  the  chilling  storms  of  wln- 
•msn  open  yard  or  field.  whiUt  a  fow  dollars  expended  in 
vmofaaking  comfortable  stablee  would  ompty  repay 
""gymgoftodder,  and  afford  agreatei  amonntofmilk. 
lijpmsr  should  never  depend  too  mnch  on  his  neighbours 
Pwtoe canl^  carefbl  management  prodnoe  on  his  own 
wu.  Be  should  not  make  it  a  common  practice  to  dther  buy 
^T^igftutt  while  he  oan  plant  trees  and  cultivate  them  on  his 
vvngmund--nor  annoy  his  neighboura  by  borrowing  tools 
2»«^*th,  wWle  becanniaceorbnytheni.  "Tbebor- 
■"*»*•  servant  to  the  lender." 

■ttJr'y  ■hjwki  never  be  so  jmrnersed  in  politioal  matters 
««>oegleet  doing  hia  various  kinds  of  vrork  in  due  season, 
«otoiBmgm>  matters  and  things  for  winter  J  norahouldhe 
tIS™*!5P^  to  politico  as  to  remain  ignorant  of  those 
wjosstioneof  national  and  state  policy  vrtiidi  vrill  always 
wyMTs  or  lees  »ikee  people. 

^^aaisr  should  not  be  oonttnnalbr  borrowlngliiB  neigh- 
^liaSWa,  ^de  he  can  eaad^asvemoi^y  ononis 


▲  iknaar  should  never  refose  a  ftdr  priee  for  asythlng  ha 
vrishse  to  aelL  I  hnve  known  men  to  reftiee  a  dollar  and  a 
halfforabuahdofccvn,andafter  keming  it  for  five  or  six 
months  they  were  glad  to  get  a  dollar  for  It.  I  have  known 
formers  refuse  to  take  a  ftJr  marketable  price  for  their  dairiea 
of  butter,  and  after  keeping  it  three  or  four  months  they  oon- 
duded  to  sell  the  butter  for  only  two-thirds  of  the  price  which 
they  were  first  offored.  **  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
thebueh.'* 

A  fermer  should  not  allow  hia  wood-pile  to  be  rednoed 
down  to  the  '*  shorts,"  merely  drawing  a  litUe  by  piecemeal, 
and  green  at  that.  Be  must  expect  to  encounter  the  sour 
looks  of  his  vrife  and  Ikmily,  and  perhape  be  compelled  (in  a 
seriee  of  lectures)  to  learn  that  the  man  who  provides  green 
wood  to  bum  in  the  winter,  has  not  mastered  Uie  first  mice  of 
domeetiG  economy.  Nor  should  he  employ  some  *'  bot^" 
mm^n  tft  y^\\t\  hi*  ^>i<Tytwf|y  **  upa&dedown,"  sothuthie  flMni]y 
will  be  nearly  smoked  out  of  t£e  house,  and  the  walla  of  the 
room  become  as  yellow  as  safl^ron. 

A  fkumer  should  sot  let  his  buildings  look  as  old  as  the  hilla, 
and  go  to  decay,  while  he  can  easily  afford  the  means  to  keep 
them  in  good  rqpair;  nor  should  he  allow  tattered  dothea  and 
old  hate  to  bestonbd  in  the  windows,  in  the  place  of  glaes.  If 
he  doee,  he  need  not  be  alarmed  if  he  aoquires  the  reputation  of 
a  mean  man,  or  one  who  tarriee  long  where  liquoris  sold  by 
the  glass. 

A  former  should  not  be  contented  with  dilapidated-loOking 
ftaicesonhisfluin,  so  as  to  tempt  his  cattle  to  become  unrnJ^ 
and  destroy  his  orope,  while  he  has  plenty  of  cpportnaitlee  and 
matsrials  to  make  or  ke^  them  inf^Sr.^Jmmricm  "  Work^ 
<iVJFWwMr." 
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THE  FABMEB'S  MAGAZIKS. 


THE     FKIENDS    AND    FOBS    OF    AGBICULTDBE. 


The  osnal  monthly  meetmg  of  the  BaUjmahon  Ftmien* 
Clab  was  held  on  Tofleday,  the  Srd  July  last,  Captain  King 
Harman  in  the  chair,  when  the  following  paper  was  read  by 
Me.  i^LBXAXDiR  Ceawtobd  KiMOSTOifi,  of  MosBtown,  on 
"  The  Friends  and  Foes  of  Agricultore  " : — ^The  snlgect  yon 
hare  chosen  for  this  day's  meeting  is  one  of  comprehensive 
extent,  and  of  deep  interest  to  every  one  of  ns.    I  am  not  com- 
petent to  bring  the  snl^ect  in  an  adequate  manner  before  yon ; 
out  at  yonr  desire,  following  the  good  example  of  each  of  my 
predecessors  at  onr  monthly  meetings,  and  trusting  in  vonr 
kind  indulgence,  I  propose  to  read  a  selection  of  facts  and  ob- 
.  servations  taken  from  various  sources.    Many  of  the  animals 
iudicenous  to  this  country,  whether  quadruped,  bird,  or  insect, 
are  round  in  their  habits  at  one  season  to  be  iigurions,  and  at 
another  beneficial.    It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  all 
those  animals  that  are  supposed  to  be  so  ii\jurious  to  the  crops, 
and  to  study  their  instincts  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.    This 
.  knowledge  enables  him  to  check  their  ii^urious  practices,  and 
to  encourage  their  beneficial  ones.     The  weasel  destroys  the 
eggs  and  young  birds  of  the  poultry-yard,  but  it  also  over- 
comes the  rats  and  mice,  whether  in  the  granary  or  stack,  and 
these  do  no  good  at  all  to  the  fiumer.     The  rook  and  hedge 
birds  devour  grain  at  the  ripening  of  tlie  crops,  but  in  the  sea- 
•on  of  rearing  their  young  espeoally  they  oestroy  myriads  of 
the  insect  tribe.     All  insects  are  not  ii^urious  to  the  fimner ; 
on  the  contrary,  many  are  positively  beneficial.    The  lady  bird 
destroys  multitudes  of  the  anhides,  which  iiunre  man^r  useful 
pUnts  and  trees,  while  the  lady  bird  itself  does  no  injury  at 
any  time.    The  song  birds  cheer  our  hearts  in  spring ;  they 
also  devour  large  numbers  of  insects  and  snails,  and  when  in 
autumn  they  delisrht  to  feed  on  ripe  fruit,  we  can  protect  it 
from  their  depredations   b^  the  use  of  simple  safiwnards. 
Among  the  quadrupeds  of  ii\jurious  habits  are  the  wud  cat, 
the  fox,  the  weasel,  the  stoat,  the  marten,  and  the  pole-cat ; 
some  of  these  are  well  knoum  by  us ;  othen  are  scarce,  and, 
perhaps,  not  known  in  this  country,  though  more  abundant  in 
our  sister  island.    The  stoat  and  the  weasel  are  sometimes 
confounded  with  each  other,  but  the  stoat  may  be  distinguished 
by  its  having  a  black  tip  to  the  extremity  of  its  tail ;  it  is  a 
somewhat  larger  animal  than  the  weasel.    The  stoat  in  colder 
climates  becomes  white,  and  is  then  called  the  ermine,  but  the 
tip  of  its  tail  remains  black.     The  weasel  has  a  short  tail, 
the  extremity  of  which  is  never  black.    They  may  be  taken 
with  spring  traps.     Although  there  i«  but  one  acknowledged 
species  of  British  rabbit,  there  are  four  varieties  of  the  animal 
which  can  be   distinguished  by  the  practised  eve,  namely, 
"  warrenars,"  which  always  remain  in  and  about  the  warrens ; 
the  fur  of  this  varietir  is  the  most  valuable ;  "  parkers,'*  which 
leave  the  warrens  and  take  up  their  abode  in  the  open  grounds ; 
**  gipsies,"  called  also  '*  hedgehogs,'*  have  no  fixed  abode,  but 
travel  tinker-like  from  place  to  place,  and  are,  like  those  wan- 
dering smiths,  usually  out  ill  dad.     "  Sweethearts'*  are  the 
ordinary  tame  rabbits :  their  fiir  is  of  littie  value.    Whether 
these  varieties  be  the  result  of  successive  generations  indul^ng 
in  similar  habits,  or  whether  they  may  be  merely  ecoentriaties 
of  conduct  in  certain  individuals,  is  rather  donbtfal ;  the  fact, 
however,  exists.    The  rabbit,  when  left  to  its  own  unrestrained 
derices,  is,  of  the  four-footed  animals,  one  of  the  worst  foes  to 
agriculture,  but  one  which,  nevertheless,  may,  with  proper 
management,  be  rendered  a  v^  considerable  source  of  emolu- 
ment, and  thus  mav  be  transferred  into  the  rank  of  the  friends 
of  agriculture.    There  is  not  in  all  the  class  of  animals  called 
ffame  one  which  does  ludf  of  the  harm  to  the  farm  that  is  done 
Dv  the  rabbit.    The  hare  will  eat  her  track,  but  the  rabbit  is 
always  nipping  a  little  com  here  and  there,  and  prevents  its 
coming  to  maturity  for  acres  together.    Grass  land  is  similarly 
eaten,  trampled,  and  injured  l^  numerous  paths.     To  swede 
turnips  and  carrots,  to  wheat  and  barley,  to  seed  fields  they  do 
an  amount  of  damage  for  which  the  farmer  is  scarcely  ever 
compensated.    Th^  breed  abo  with  such  rapidity  that  they 
are  the  source  of  oontinnal  inflictions,  whidi  are  not  confined 
to  the  eating  of  grea  crops,  and  so  damaging  inbieqiMnt 


grain  crops  of  the  farmer,  but  abo  extend  to  the  burnmng  it 
seed  fidds  and  amongst  com  and  turnips,  and  in  the  banks  of 
streams,  and  of   open  fionoe  dykes,  and  by  scraping  don 
mould,  checking  the  flow  of  water,  and  injuring  the  draimge 
of  the  land.    When  rabbiU  find  their  way  into  a  wdl-toM 
garden  they  do  very  mnch  mischief  in  a  few  hours ;  the;  at 
away  the  young  and  tender  pbints,  vegetables,  and  fiovm, 
nibble  off  the  tops  and  new  shoots  of  shmbs,  and  in  de£nH(tf 
better  food,  or  even  in  sheer  wantonness,  will  bite  iwaj  tin 
bark  frx>m  Uie  fruit  trees,  andleaveitlvinginfiakesupoa^ 
ground.    In  the  nnraoy  and  young  plantations  they  est  h 
t<H>most  shoots  and  bark  of  young  trees ;  but  mice,  nbU^ 
and  hares  detest  the  smdl  and  taste  of  tobacco,  therdbsit 
may  be  used  as  a  preventive.    Mix  strong  tobacco-water  {i.4, 
water  in  which  the  roughest  and  coarsest  tobacco  hai  Jm 
boiled)  wiUi  day,  cow-dung,  or  other  snbstances  to  w»Ut 
thick  and  adhesive ;  some  add  a  little  gloe  and  lime;  stir  tie 
mixture  till  it  is  about  Uie  thickness  of  paper  hangcn'  pute, 
and  with  a  brush  apply  it  plentiftdly  to  the  bark,  wrki^a 
wdl  it  into  the  crevices  all  round  tiie  tree  for  three  feet  bm 
the  ground;    or  use  common  coal-tar — gas-tar— with  qnl 
portions  of  cow-dung  and  lime ;  but  with  very  young  trm  « 
young  brandies  the  coal-tar  may  do  injury ;  or  mix  kkAih 
milk  till  it  becomes  like  thick  paint,  and  apply  with  a  tHuh 
on  a  dry  day ;  or  try  lime-wash ;  some  of  these  may  be  mot 
to  prevent  horses,  deer,  or  even  goats  from  iiyuring  tte  birt 
of  ash  and  other  smooth-bark  trees.    Small  branches  of  tbon 
dipped  in  gas-tar  and  pushed  into  rabbit  holes,  ^kerea^ 
numerous,  will  have  the  effect  of  driving  away  the  nbWi 
The  operation  may  have  to  be  repeated,  and  the  mouth  of* 
hole  should  be  stopped  with  mould,  and  tramped  firmly  m 
the  tarred  bush  had  been  pushed  in.    The  gun,  the  ferret,  Md 
the  net»the  pit-feU,  and  otiier  trppe  are  useful  premtiw 
against  the  excessive  increase  of  raboits.    But  "  if  yon  wsM 
have  rabbits,  and  only  profit,  without  suffering  from  their  tt- 
taral  propensities,  keep  them  in  indoeurea,  and  provide  thai 
wiUi  wefi-shdtered  huts ;  the  hutches  should  stand  on  *y 
ground  and  be  well  ventiUted ;  if  sloping,  so  much  the  betttf, 
as  this  allows  tiie  wet  to  run,  and  let  there  be  tanks  dsMi  n 
front  to  reodve  it :  when  mixed  with  straw  it  is  vataabte  w 
manure.     There  were  two  very  extensive  breeders  some  y«n 
ago  in  England ;  one  of  them  kept  a  stock  of  betwcn  thw 
and  four  hundred,  sending  three  docen  vreeklv  to  the  unnos 
market.    The  manure  produced  was  one  load  per  week,  m 
two  loads  were  snffident  to  manure  ah  acre.  Tmsmanorev* 
sold  at  the  rate  of  six  pence  to  eight  pence  a  bushel    I  » 
not  certain  how  many  busheb  go  to  a  load,  but  I  think  tmr^. 
Valuing  the  rabbits  sent  to  market  at  nine  pence  each,«B  wt 
a  result  of  £1  7s.  for  them  and  £1  for  dung,  besides  the  in- 
nure  made  by  the  urine  mixed  with  straw,  which  was  vsIiuW 
for  home  consumption.    When  wanted  for  sale  the  dung  mw 
not  be  mixed  with  litter,  but  kept  pnie.     This  gen^maadii 
not  indude  in  his  calculation  such  rabbits  as  he  used  at  bo« 
for  the  table.**  {See  BiekardtoH.)  In  such  cases  we  may  o^^ 
the  rabbit  among  friends.     Next  comes  before  us  *»«  "^ 
km)wn  timid  l^are,  a  pretty,  picturesque  object  in  the  ptfk,** 
when  not  too  numerous,  also  in  the  field ;  in  the  sportoun) 
new  a  well-found  object  for  his  gun,  or  for  the  hound :  <* 
who  has  been  a  means  of  jrielding  us  an  occasional  M^vJ 
creation  in  the  bradng  air,  the  open  fidd,  and^  in  cneow 
company.     The  timidity  of  the  hare  is  proverbiaL   Amu 
grown  liare  has  been  taken  off  her  form  with  the  haod&oi 
bcshind  whilst  the  dog  has  pointed  at  it  in  front    Ititaco^ 
mon  belief  in  some  parts  of  tiie  countnr  that  if  you  oboe  yo« 
hat  in  front  of  one  you  may  walk  behind  it  and  take  »  «" 
your  hands ;  this  looks  like  the  saying,  «  Put  a  pinch  of »" 
on  a  bird's  taU  and  you  can  catch  it;**  but  an  author  of  moct 
experience  in  country  matters  says,  "We  never  tried  tins  ^ 
riment,  but  have  no  douM  of  its  trutii,  and  that  it.^a»  ^^ 
a  degree  of  fascination,  under  the  influence  of  wl"«5f*f  ^ 
mal  has  its  sole  attention  fixed  upon  the  olgeot  ia  rottMfl 
has  no  power  to  eztrioate  itsdf  from  the  danger  that  ttotatM* 
itbehind."    A  boy,  whik  tauKnif  cattle,  hewd  load  •ew* 
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in  a  ndghboaring  plantatioii ;  oa  his  nummg  to  ascertain  the 
caoae,  to  his  asUnushment  he  beheld  a  magpie  standing  on  the 
btck  of  a  hare  almost  half-grown,  picldmr  oat  one  of  its  eyes, 
the  other  having  been  torn  out  before  the  boy's  anival.  It 
bs  been  obsenred  in  coorsing  that  if  a  han,  when  she  is 
ilttied  fiom  her  form,  has  her  ears  down  she  is  a  weak  mn- 
Dcr,  but  if  one  of  her  ears  is  carried  erect  the  hare  generally 
bats  the  dogs.  Bat  at  present  the  hare  comes  before  our 
lotice  with  reference  to  oar  coltirated  crops.  In  this  respect 
it  is  one  of  the  foes  of  agricaltare :  when  allowed  and  en- 
couraged, it  multiplies  to  an  excessive  degree,  and  commits 
aeiioas  iiguiy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Urge  preserves  as 
■say  as  three  hundred  hares  have  been  seen  xieeding  one 
Borniaff  upon  a  field  of  wheat ;  where  they  are  not  numerous 
0me  of  the  preventives  may  be  used  that  were  mentioned  in 
lefereaee  to  the  rabbit;  painting  gate-posts  and  palings  a 
white  coloor,  at  intervals,  will  in  some  degree  scare  uiem.  Of 
all  faar-footed  vennin,  rats  and  mice,  witin  their  varieties,  are 
the  greatest  foes  to  the  agriculturist,  and  to  man  generally. 
Iken  are  three  kinds  commonly  known  as  a  nuisance  to  the 
knet  and  the  merohant^the  indigenous  black  rat,  the  com- 
BOfi  bfown  rat,  or  Norway  rat,  and  the  water  rat ;  but  the 
kt  is  seldom  a  true  rat,  for  what  is  usually  known  as  water 
ntisnotaratatall,  but  an  animal  of  a  kindred  genus,  pro- 
foly  to  be  called  vole— «  water  vole.  The  most  formidable  is 
tfe  brown  rat,  said  to  have  come  from  Norway,  and  since 
ikitshave  nearly  extirpated  the  bUckrat.  Watertonsays 
i&e  kown  rat  came  from  Germany,  and  calls  it  the  Hanoverian 
m;  others  say  the  brown  rat  was  imported  into  Britain  from 
hnok  and  the  East  Indies,  about  the  year  1730,  and  has  smce 
sjacad  over  the  whole  of  £urope  and  America.  The  Albinse, 
or  white  rat,  is  rare,  and  merely  an  accidental  variety  of  the 
krowB.  The^  are  all  equally  mischievous  and  resemble  each 
ctfaer  in  their  habits,  so  that  the  same  mode  of  destruction 
will  answer  for  all ;  for  this  purpose  traps  and  poison  are  used, 
both  equally  good  under  certain  circumstances,  and  of  each 
there  are  endless  varieties.  There  were  exhibited  in  London 
about  200  different  kinds  of  vermin  tn^ ;  I  believe  thev  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, at  South  Kensington ;  th^  were  there  in  June,  1865. 
Steel  spring  traps,  when  used,  with  skill,  and  occasionally,  not 
constantly,,  are  very  effective.  Stephens  relates  a  feat  of  rat- 
killing  performed  by  a  Yorkshire  man,  John  Fetherstone,  who, 
viih  twenty-one  small  spring  traps,  kept  by  him  very  clean 
and  bright,  in  one  day  lulled  385  rats.  He  bargained  for  a 
penny  a  rat  and  his  own  food.  He  occupied  two  davs  in  pre- 
psradons,  so  that  in  three  days  ho  earned  in  money  £1  12s.  Id. 
la  setting  traps  the  operator  should  disguise  the  natural  odour 
of  his  person  by  rubbinp  between  bis  hands  each  time  a  little 
salt,  impregnated  slightiy  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil 
of  rhodium  and  oil  of  carraway ;  one  part  of  the  mixed  oils  to 
5,000  parts  of  malt.  Thii  is  one  of  tne  most  attractive  baits 
£tn>  rBts,and  may  be  used  either  in  baiting  traps  or  as  a  vehicle 
for  using  poison.  An  effectual  and  safe  poison  for  rats  is  the 
phosphorated  lard,  the  formula  for  widen  was  communicated 
by  the  well-known  chemist.  Dr.  Tire,  to  the  Ecgral  Agricultural 
Society  of  KngTand.  Take  one  pound  of  lard  m  a  larve  wide- 
ooothed  bottle  or  jar,  plunge  it  in  a  vessel  filled  with  water, 
heated  to  about  150  degrees  Eahr. ;  wait  till  it  is  thoroughly 
mdted,  then  pour  in  one  pint  of  proof  spirit  or  whidiy,  and 
one  ounce  of  phosphorus  (some  sav  ^  oz.) ;  cork  the  DotUe 
firmly,  take  it  out  of  the  water  and  shake  it  until  the  whole 
mass  becomes  of  a  mpkj  white  oobur,  and  quite  fluid,  without 
any  knot  or  streaks  in  it.  If  the  ingredients  should  not  mix 
prq)erly,  place  the  bottle  in  the  hot  water  again,  and  repeat 
tbe  mocesa  till  the  operation  is  satisfactorily  completed.  Lay 
tlie  bottle  aside  to  cool,  and  the  phosphorated  Isfd  will  form 
itsdf  into  a  hard  white  mass,  while  the  spirit  lies  clear  on  the 
sn&ce,  and  can  be  poured  off  for  use  on  another  occasion. 
^W  required,  take  out  a  portion  of  this  compound,  mix  it  with 
ioor,  admng  some  sugar,  and  flavouring  it  with  oil  of  rhodium, 
oil  of  aoistteed,  or  such  attractive  odour ;  make  this  dough 
into  pellets,  ana  lay  them  for  the  rats  in  their  holes  and  runs. 
Soae  nersons  do  not  use  lard  or  dripping,  but  use  instead  of 
it  8tar»,  the  phosphorus  being  added  just  when  the  starch  is 
formed  into  a  jelly  with  hot  water ;  then  stirring  it  up  with  a 
VQodea  spoon  or  a  flat  stick.  Phosphorus  is  a  dangerous 
nbitance  to  handle;  it  should  never  be  touched  with  the 
finm,  nor  cot  in  the  open  air ;  it  should  be  kept  in  water, 
went  nodw  water.    The  safest  plan  for  one  not  aocostomed 


to  handle  phosphorus  is  to  get  the  druggist  to  weish  it  Bat 
poison  should  be  laid  in  tlie  evening,  before  duslc,  after  the 
poultry  have  retired  to  roost,  and  any  portion  not  eaten  dnrinc 
the  night  time  should  be  taken  up  at  earliest  dawn.  Instead 
of  flour  and  sugar  being  used  with  the  above  compound  of 
lard  and  phosphorus,  some  use  £resh  malt,  and  add  the  follow- 
ing as  an  allurement  to  the  rats  :~oil  of  rhodium  1  scruple, 
oil  of  carraway  1  drachm,  oil  of  lavender  6  drops,  oil  of 
aniseseed  10  drops,  tincture  of  musk  2  drops :  this  is  to  be 
added  to  the  compost  in  the  proportion  ot  10  drops  to  the 
ounce.  If  kept  m  a  weU-stopped  bottie,  and  a  bit  of 
bladder  tied  over  tiie  stopper,  it  will  retain  its  stirength  for 
a  length  of  time.  To  keep  rats  from  com  stacks  shake  a 
handnil  of  the  following  mash  on  every  second  course  up  to 
the  easing,  when  building  the  stacks : — ^Dissolve  1  lb.  nitre  and 
1  lb.  alum  in  two  quarts  of  spring  water,  put  two  pints  of  this 
lic^uid  into  a  mash  of  about  a  bushel  of  bran,  and  mix.  It  is 
said  that  putting  garlic  in  the  bottoms  of  stacks  will  protect 
the  stacks  from  vennin.  Sir  H.  Davy  is  said  to  have  recom- 
mended carbonate  of  barytes  2  oz.,  mixed  with  grease,  1  stone ; 
it  produces  great  thirsty  and  death  immediately  after  drinking. 
Curbonate  m  barytes,  or  arsenic,  mixed  with  chopped  rabbit 
flesh,  or  with  a  salt  herring,  is  given  by  some.  Oil  of  amber 
or  ox-gall  in  equal  parts,  added  to  thin  oatmeal  and  flour  suf- 
ficient to  form  a  paste ;  divide  it  into  little  balls,  and  lay  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  apartment  infested ;  lay  several  vessels  of 
water  dose  by ;  mix  intimately  1  stone  plaster-of-Paris  (in  its 
unslaked  state)  with  1  stone  oatmeal ;  place  it  within  reach  of 
rats  and  mice :  the  moisture  in  their  stomach  will  cause  the 
plaster  to  set,  and  speedily  produce  death ;  begin  by  giving 
pure  oatmeal ;  mix  2  02.  of  dried  oatmeal  with  l:t  drops  oil  of 
aniseseed ;  nve  this  one  night ;  the  next  night,  1  oe.  dry  oat- 
meal, 1  oz.  linseed  meal,  1  oz.  bread  crumbs.  ^  oz.  moist  sugar 
(donH  touch  it  with  your  hands) ;  stir  all  together  with  a 
wooden  spoon ;  when  this  is  put  together  drv,  add  2  oz.  ouick 
lime,  and  well  mix  together ;  put  this  on  slates  in  the  places 
most  frequented;  and  at  a  short  distance  place  several  flat 
vessels  holding  about  a  pint  of  sweetened  water ;  powdered 
squiUs,  2  oz.,  strong  smelling  cheese,  8  oz. ;  mix  and  place  in 
their  haunts :  it  acts  immediately.  Waterton,  when  on  board 
ship,  adopted  the  following  expedient : — ^He  caught  a  rat  in  a 
box-trap,  and  dipped  the  ninder  parts  in  warm  tar ;  then  let 
him  off^:  the  others  then  took  themselves  away.  A  singed  rat 
let  go  into  the  holes  about  the  house  is  said  to  have  a  similar 
effect  for  a  time.  Also  coal-tar  smeared  about  the  mouth  of 
their  holes,  where  such  a  noisome  remedy  can  be  adopted.  A 
house  where  thev  frequent,  or  a  room,  should  be  carexully  shut 
up,  and  kept  still ;  la^  in  it  a  plate  of  oatmeal,  or  even  flour, 
for  several  days,  adding  as  it  oecomes  nearly  finished ;  when 
well  habituated  to  be  fnl  on  this,  sprinkle  arsenic  over  it ;  the 
rats  will  unsuspectingly  eat  it,  ana  die,  which  they  would  not 
do  if  it  was  given  at  first  In  some  extensive  premises  where 
rats  have  increased  to  vast  multitudes,  special  buildings  have 
been  oonstmcted  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  and  killing  them. 
Such  a  building  was  erected  in  limenck  by  Mr.  John  Russell ; 
it  is  described  By  Biekardton ;  in  it  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
hundred  have  been  killed  at  one  clearing.  In  the  lofts  where 
straw  was  kept,  on  the  same  premises,  the  rats  became  very 
numerous,  bemg  fond  of  straw,  and  cutting  it  into  short  pieces 
with  their  teeth,  and  rendering  it  useless  for  the  purposes  it 
was  required.  The  proprietor  tried  the  effect  of  putting  a  pet 
fox  to  mount  guard  on  tne  lofts,  and  found  that  he  killed  sudi 
quantities  of  the  rats,  the  fox  looking  fet,  contented,  and  happy 
with  its  new  occupation,  that  three  or  more  foxes  were  pro- 
cured to  garrison  the  place,  instead  of  one.  The  late  ingeniona 
Robert  Paul,  of  Starston,  in  Norfidk,  the  inventor  of  we  tur- 
nip-fly trap  and  other  curious  modes  of  destroving  vermin, 
constructed  on  his  form  a  building  that  he  called  a  rattery. 
By  this  contrivance  he  effectually  cleared  his  own  premises, 
and  also  lar^y  benefited  his  neighbours.  Figores  and  de- 
scriptions of  it  and  of  the  tumip-fiy  toap  are  given  in  LoudmCM 
EwjfHopedia  of  AgricuUwre,  Two  or  three  ferrets,  kept  on 
the  form-yard  prenuses,  will  do  much  to  banish  rats.  The  fer- 
ret should  be  well  fed,  otherwise  he  will  not  retam  when  he 
has  driven  out  the  enemy.  Weasels  are  destructive  of  rate, 
but  will  also  kill  fowl  and  steal  eggs.  Cats  should  be 
encouraged  to  frequent  the  bams,  and  tiie  out-houses.  They 
should  be  regolarly  fed:  then  the  cat  hunts  best,  becwose  then 
it  hunts  for  sport,  and  not  being  pressed  by  huncer,  will  watch 
at  the  same  i^  for  hours.    Being  in  stout  conStioa^  from  ita 
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daily  wholesome  food,  it  feels  itself  strong  enough  to  enooonter 
any  Tenmiit  and  will  dertroy  niunben  in  the  ooone  of  a  daT. 
JL  fltervad  cat,  on  the  other  hand,  which  hunts  for  food,  eais 
the  first  pTQy  it  catches,  and  corging  itself  lies  down  to  rest,  in' 
aoeordanoe  with  the  natoral  habits  of  the  feline  race  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  great  nseofacatistokillor  scare  away,  not 
to  devoor  rennin.  A  |[ood  means  of  prerenting  the  lodgment 
and  breeding  of  Termin  abont  £urm  offices  is  to  build  np  the 
tops  of  all  walla  of  stables,  cow-honses,  hammels,  and  other 
hooses,  beam  filling  between  the  legs  of  the  couples  with  stone 
and  mortar,  keeping  the  mortar  from  contact  with  the  timber. 
The  walls  of  the  old,  as  well  as  the  new,  houses  should  be  thus 
tre^ed ;  the  walla  of  bams,  granaries,  &c.,  should  be  plastered 
smoothly  and  whitened,  especially  at  the  comers,  from  floor 
to  not  These  precautions  act  as  hindrances  against  rats  and 
mice  running  up  to  escape :  a  smooth  triangular  board  or  slate 
placed  across  each  comer  near  the  top  of  the  wall  is  sometimes 
useful.  Bats  are  thirsty  beings ;  and  u  a  stack  be  built  on  well- 
made  staddlee,  and  a  colony  of  rats  should  contrive  to  get  into 
it  br  means  of  a  stick  or  a  tool  left  carelessly  leaning  against. 
it,  forining  a  bridge  over  which  the  rats  can  run,  eren  under 
tiiese  circumstances  thev  may  be  dislodged  by  droo^t,  either 
hj  waiting  for  fine  weather  or  by  placing  a  rick  doth  over  the 
steck.  The  rats  would  speedily  die  of  thirst  in  such  a  locality, 
and  are  obliged  to  jump  to  the  ground  in  search  of  water, 
when,  of  course,  they  are  unable  to  make  good  their  admission 
afresh.  Mice,  however,  cannot  be  dislodged  in  this  simple 
manner,  as  they  find  sufficient  snpplv  of  water  in  the  dew  that 
eoUecta  upon  the  thatch,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  early  morn- 
ing poking  their  little  red  heads  out  of  their  holes,  and  licking 
up  me  dewdrops  that  hang  guttering  upon  the  straws.  On 
board  a  man-of-war  rats  have  been  known  to  consume  a  hnn- 
dred-weisht  of  biscuits  daily,  and  when,  to  destroy  them,  the 
ship  has  been  smoked  between  decks,  sii  hampers  a  day  have 
for  some  time  been  filled  with  their  carcases.  The  Isle  of 
France  was  once  abandoned  on  account  of  their  immense 
swarms.  In  Paris  rats  are  very  abundant  in  the  sewers  near 
the  markets  and  slaughter-houses.  Some  vears  ago,  at  the 
alanghtering  establishment  of  Mont&ucon,  the  carcases  of  the 
hones  killed  during  the  day,  sometimea  amounting  to  thirty- 
five,  were  seen  in  the  evening  covered  with  these  vermin,  and 
were  found  next  morning  picked  bare  to  the  bone.  The  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  slaughter-houaes  decoyed  the  rats  into  an 
endosed  part  of  the  establishment,  where,  after  one  nignt's 
slaughter,  the  dead  amounted  to  2,660 ;  the  result  of  four 
hnnv  was  9,101 ;  and  b^  repeating  the  experiment  at  intervals 
of  a  fisw  days,  he  and  ms  men  killed  within  a  month  16,050 
tats.  Their  ierodty  as  weU  as  voradtv  surpass  anything  that 
can  be  imagined,  to  prove  which  the  following  fsct  was  stated : 
-*Mons.  lugendie  having  gone  himself  to  procure  twdve  rats, 
upon  which  to  make  experiments,  had  them  put  together  in  a 
box.  On  his  return  home  he  opened  the  box,  and  found  but 
tiiree  rats,  the  others  having  been  devoured  by  the  survivors, 
and  nothing  remaining  of  them  but  their  tails  and  bones.  The 
fhct  appears  incredibw,  but  the  reporters  declare  they  had  it 
from  Mons.  Magendie*s  own  lips.*'  No  doubt  this  &ot  is  cor- 
rect, but  cannot  we  Irish  match  the  French  fisct  by  our  story 
of  the  Kilkennv  cats,  which  fought  with  each  otiier  till  nothing 
was  left  but  uidr  heads  and  tailsP  The  water  rat,  or  more 
properiy,  water  vole,  has  a  short  tail  and  small  round  ears.  It 
does  not  frequent  ti)e  farmstead,  but  lives  on  the  borders  of 
rivers  and  ditches  that  have  water  in  them  oonstantiy,  and  of 
eanab,  mill-dams,  and  ponds,  underminintr  thdr  bsnks  and 
fionces  with  its  long,  erodced  burrows,  which,  like  those  of  the 
beaver,  usuallv  have  openings  under  water,  and  frequently  end 
with  a  sort  oi  room,  or  magaxine,  in  which  it  stores  its  pro- 
visions for  the  winter.  The  store-room  is  generally  placed  so 
as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  ordmary  floods.  The  water  vole  is 
a  vegetable  feeder,  Uying  chiefly  on  aquatic  vegetables  and 
roots,  but  is  most  injurious  by  undermining  fiences,  letting 
down  land  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  ditches,  and  thus  imped- 
ing the  drainage ;  also  by  mddn|p  holes  in  banks,  as  well  as 
gnawing  away  duices,  to  the  rum  of  vest  areas  of  property 
when  flood  time  arrives.  Of  that  well-known,  very  destractive 
littie  animal  the  mouse  there  are  several  varieties,  indu^Ung 
the  common  house  mouse,  or  domestic  mouse,  the  long-tailea 
fM.  mouse,  the  short-taUed  field  mouse,  or  more  correctly 
ealled  the  field  vole,  and  the  little  harvest  mouse.  This  last  is 
the  analkit  of  British  madrupods,  two  of  them  not 
MBk  MnlhMi  ahdf^tBBy.    Wi  kind  BuUraen 


nest,  as  round  as  a  oridttt  ball,  and  about  thai  sin.  l!hiloig. 
tailed  Add  moose  is  in  many  points  iika  tha  dBusstie  mmt, 
and  by  ita  mndi  lonnr  tail,  sharper  noes,  and  koger  eBn,aif 
be  readily  distinguished  from  the  field  vde.  The  field  vole,  er 
short-tailed  mouse,  is  small :  its  totd  leng^th  is  about  6  iadm, 
the  tail  being  littie  more  than  one  indi  in  length.  Itis  sot 
more  than  ^If  the  aixe  of  the  water  vole,  but,  like  it,  having 
very  small  ears,  hardy  showing  their  lips  above  the  fin.  Tb 
fidd  vole  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  ebesnnt-ied  uper 
part  of  the  body,  the  blunt  musxle,  the  very  short  tail,  vmeh 
IS  bard^  a  quarter  the  length  of  tiie  body,  very  scantiljooTeni 
with  hmr,  aiad  blunt  at  the  tip,  presenting  a  gxeat  eontnit  to 
the  long,  graceful,  and  pointed  tail  of  uie  dooustie  mosR. 
The  body  below  is  ashen  grey,  the  feet  and  tail  are  bran, 
without  much  red  in  them.  The  fidd  vole  does  not  rigbtif 
bebng  to  the  mice,  but  is  allied  to  the  beavers,  fonnis^  t»- 
gether  with  the  water  vole  and  the  bank  vole,  or  btak 
campagnol^  the  only  relics  of  that  group  of  taiaik 
Mice  multiply  with  almost  incredible  n^imty ;  their  itiw 
sometimes  amounting  to  ruinous  destruction  of  seed  eont  a 
such  a  case  the  remedy  given  by  an  old  book  published  thi- 
dred  years  ago  in  Dublin  is,  never  sow  under  the  farrov  ofl 
the  intruders  have  been  expelled ;  the  mice  then  must  oQiMta 
the  surface,  and  meet  anything  laid  on  the  ground  for  tliar 
destruction,  sudi  as  white  hdlebore  root,  powdered,  one  poidi 
staves-acre  (a  kind  of  lark-raur),  powdered,  four  onaeei ;  bar- 
ley-mcfld,  one  peck ;  mix  and  sift,  and  add  honey  half  s  poani 
and  milk,  to  woric  all  into  a  paste ;  break  this  in  nieoM  id 
scatter  over  the  fidd,  or  use  tiie  phosphoric  oompouna  deMtibed 
when  treating  of  the  rat ;  or  nux  vomica  very  findy  povdeni 
one  ounce ;  wheaten  fionr,  one  pound ;  treade,  three  ooneei. 
In  the  garden  a  layer  of  fine  cod  ashes,  an  inch  deep  ob  tk 
ground,  over  peas,  beans,  bulbs,  &c.,  is  a  uadhl  prsBemtiTe; 
but  where  mice  are  very  numerous  in  the  field  or  wood,  the  pit- 
fsU  trap  has  proved  the  most  effeetusl.  At  AngmiUe,  a 
France,  whole  farms  have  been  given  up  to  the  proprieton,  ii 
consequenee  o(  the  continued  devastations  of  mice ;  the  oil 
known  method  of  diecking  them  was  to  defer  grovisgii^ 
grain  until  the  qiring.  Jesse  gives  an  interesting  aecoutef 
uie  great  iigury  conunitted  by  mice  some  yoars  ago  in  theset 
]^antations  made  by  order  of  the  crown  in  Dean  Forest,  (Boi* 
cestershire,  and  in  the  new  forest,  Hampshire :  **  The  niee  eit 
through  the  roots  of  five  years  old  oaks  and  chesnuts,gcBenl^ 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  nound.  Hollies  also,  vhia 
were  five  or  six  fieet  high,  were  oarked  round  the  bottom,  ad 
in  some  instances  the  mice  were  seen  feeding  on  the  bsrk  « 
the  trees,  even  at  the  hdght  of  three  or  four  feet  from  th 
ground,  havii^  climbed  up  the  trees  to  that  distance,  sad  eiee 
on  the  bark  ofthe  upper  branches  the  mice  barked  hdlies,  oab^ 
ash,  beech,  and  willows,  but  very  few  of  the  fir  tribe.  In  ok 
plantation  of  three  hundred  acres  not  more  than  four  or  in 
plants  were  found  which  were  not  injured  by  the  mice,  or,  oj 
deed,  destroyed  by  them.  Man>  ofthe  pluits  bitten thitnp 
were  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm ;  the  roots  were  gnawed  so  M 
to  the  stem  that  some  of  the  young  trees  were  seen  either  n* 
dininff  on  one  side,  or  levd  with  the  ground.  Yarioua  ^ 
were  devised  for  the  destmction  of  the  mice ;  traps,  potsoe, 
cats,  &c.,  with  little  success,  till  at  last  holes  or  pit-frlli  «en 
made  in  the  nound  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  two  feet  bf 
one  and  a-haJf  feet  at  bottom,  but  at  top  only  dghteea  inehs 
by  nine,  or  as  narrow  as  the  earth  can  be  taken  with  s  spiv 
out  of  a  hole  that  depth,  the  bottom  of  the  hole  three  or  fosr 
inches  wider  every  way  than  the  top,  and  the  ddes  ftna-^^ 
holes  were  made  about  twenty  yards  asunder,  or  about  twd^ 
on  an  acre.  In  these  holes,  in  nine  endosnres— totsl  l,w 
acres — ^part  of  Dean  Forest,  at  least  thirty  thousand  miosvete 
caught  m  the  course  of  three  or  four  mouths ;  of  tiiese,  pur 
about  one  hundred  and  fi(^  were  the  long-tailed  kiAfi* 
nearly  the  whole  number  bemg  short-tailed  mice.  It  *«• 
however,  calculated  that  a  much  greater  number  of  ia» 
than  these  were  taken  out  of  the  holoi  by  stoats,  weazeU,kiM 
hawks,  and  owls ;  by  crows,  magpies,  jays,  &c. ;  by  csts  im 
dogs,  and  a  f^nat  many  were  dertroyod  in  traps,  by  P^^'^ 
biros  and  animals  of  prey :  as  many  as  fifteen  have  been  foaod 
in  one  hole  in  one  night.  When  not  taken  out  soon,  tb^ 
devoured  one  another ;  so  that  in  Dean  Forest  alone  the  dm 
killed  were  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  thousand.  Tw 
totd  destruction  of  mice  in  the  two  forests  would  pnwf 
amount  to  more  than  two  hundred  thousand.  T3ieshrev,eoo- 
dtoniy  cdled  the  daew  monae,  la  Audi  imdkr  thn  »• 
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.  hu  a  loDfeilaider  nioiit,  loii^  than  its  jaw- 

Im^hmI  ti^iind tail,    xa  maqy  mpectt  it  membles  the 

Hii^niiiMwUMtealkdtha  blind  moaM.    It  liBads  prinei- 

rif  ooiMdi,  eom,  nnti,  rooti,  and  other  Tegetable  matttr. 

fi  Arev  ii  sot  Teaamoof ,  nor  enable  of  bitaag,  for  it  cannot 

•«%  Booth  nJfidenUy  wide  to  teisa  the  doable  thickness  of 

pikiiflflioiMSorcatUe.    Its  mouth  will  shew  that  it  is 

itf  tia  imsct-siters,  like  the  hedgehog  and  the  mole.    It 

jiibOBfauDiWhiehisDecaliartoitself;  and  so  ofTeasiTe 

•b^tbtthoogh  they  wiU  chase  and  kill  the  shrew,  they 

filliotatitilleshUkethat  of  the  domestic  moose.    The 

doeiBoteiiit  in  Ireland.    It  feeds  on  worms,  slogs,  snails, 

eocfcehsftn.  grabs,  and  other  each  oreatares,  and  in 

nmdii  uiefiu  to  the  farmer.    With  respect  to  his  bor- 

^mu  titsre  is  diifm^enee  of  opinion.     The  hedgehog, 

taM  oUed  the  urchin,  hedge-pig,  or  furae-pig,  deserves 

pluid  among  the  firiends  of  man.    The  many  stories  told 

euijiaf  tw^  apples  and  eggs  on  its  spines  are  mere  tra- 

ibMM  down  from  one  generation  to  another,  or  are  the 

of  iBpsifiKt  obsenration.     The  chief  food  of  the  hedge- 

DB&fU  of  iaseds,  beetles  being  its  sneoial  fsvoorites.    It 

lincit  earthworms,  snails,  sings,  nogs,  and  field  mice. 

i«7  aaefiil  in  kitchens  infinted  with  beetles  and  cock- 

vUefa  it  soon  devours.    It  is  easily  tamed.    AllBriti^ 

be  reckoned  among  our  friends,  as  they  are  strictly 

w,  feeding  daring  the  night  and  earliest  dawn, 

op  abnost  evenr  winged  insect  that  comes  aeroea  their 

the  eoekohafer,  that  terrible  pest  of  the  garden  and 

17  moths  also  are  eaten  l>y  the  bats,  and  as  the  larvm 

tribe  are,  as  a  rule,  iivjurious  to  vegetation,  it  may 

that^  bat  renders  us  no  slight  servioa.     Like 

^    J,  the  bat  is  providentially  endowed  with  a  capa- 

hybenation  during  the  wintor,  while  no  insects  are 

the  wing,  as  otherwise  it  would  inevitably  perish  with 

1  kaager.    When,  however,  the  warm  breatn  of  sprinc 

fte  iaaeets  to  burst  forth  from  their  shelly  prisons,  and 

aetheir  winn,  the  bat  also  awakes  from  its  wintry 

■ad  eren  in  oayligfat  may  be  seen  to  pass  ponds  and 

ifith  rapid  wing,  ansppiuff  up  the  gnata  tnat  are  danoin|g 

paths  sanbeama.    The  kertrel,  or  windhover,  as  it  is 

dU,  one  of  the  hawk  tribe,  may  be  distinguished  from 

^TCi,  each  as  the  sparrow-hawk  and  the  merlin,  by  the 

'I  of  its  flic^t.    It  does  not  flash  along  like  the  former 

■ioBi  along  like  the  latter,  but  flies  quietly  for  a  little 

tad  tiien  novtfs  in  the  same  spot,  just  as  the  boy's 

RnuBs  filed  by  the  opposing  influences  of  tiie  string  and 

^  Thekestrel  feeds  parti^  on  the  largwr  insects,  espe- 

rfhe &t.bodied  moths  and  the  beetles,  and  partlv,  I  may 

>fiBapa]]y,on  field  miee.    It  is  to  look  out  lor  these  that 

vipoiieeitBelf  in  so  strange  a  manner.     GKfted,  as  are 

he  birdi  of  prey,  with  an  eye  thai  can  be  changed  at  will 

1 1  BieroBoope  to  a  tdesoope,  it  is  equally  readj  to  drop 

tapniiOBM  unhappy  field  mouse  tiiat  is  ereepug  along 

ten  itself  that  it  la  unseen,  or  to  make  a  sudoen  dash  at 


iSBff  insset,  seise  ii  with  a  foot,  and  transfer  the  prey  to 
>otth  without  taking  time  to  aUght.  Sometimes  it  will 
■  oa  the  grotad  and  devour  grubs  and  caterpillars,  or  even 
Ithe  earth  worms  and  pull  them  out  of  tneir  holes.  It 
'^  eggs  on  top  of  some  tall  tree,  taking  possession  of  the 
vted  tcaement  of  the  common  crow ;  it  never  seems  to  con* 
ttaacstforitseU^  bnt  onlv  squats,  as  it  were,  on  alien 
Nf'  Mr.  Waterton  tried  the  experiment  of  turning  a 
^«owi  oat  of  thair  nest  in  hopes  tiiat  a  kestrel  would 

-  fowasioi,  and  found  tiiat  the  vacant  premises  were  oeeu- 
na  less  than  a  weekly  a  pair  of  these  birds.  All  the 
■hevls  feed  diiefly  on  mice,  aUiiough  they  oeeasionally 
r  weir  diet  wift  a  sparrow  or  other  amall  bird,  and  at 
"^y  to  prefer  the  larger  insects,  espeeiaUy  the  beetles. 
»«inat  qiedea  of  owl  take  up  different  reoidenees.  The 
*>•*!,  or  tawny  owl,  pteHsrs  w  roost  in  hdlow  tress,  and 
»aidiattaehedtothiapartieularrasidenee  thatunleaa  it 
|«iaatcMaaitableitnfoaeatobreed.  Thewbitaorbar 
^teaMie  itidf  near  man,  and  mostly  fliaa  on  some 

^■Hi^niai^ortowen.  The  mai^uoker  is  another  of 
jIMiltnal friends.  It kamoat  determined iBaeot-hnnter, 
gy  baUli  enabling  it  to  rfiaae  and  davonrthe  iaaaeta 
Tbynichtk  and  remain  hidden  during  the  day— cookr 
>M%  fte. ;  ilalarga  month  enabling  it  to  aoiethoee 


of  the  ipinning  wheel.  This  hu  giTen  the  bird  the  name  o£ 
spinner.  It  is  alao  called  the  Wfht-jar,  and  in  aonaplaoeatibe 
jar-owl,  the  fern-owl,  and  tht  chunH>wl.  Ua  name  goa^ 
sucker  is  derived  f^rom  the  ridiculous  notion  thai  it  auoka  iraata 
and  cowa ;  an  idea  which  ia  equivalent  to  tiie  pigeon'a  milk,  ao 
largely  in  demand  on  the  first  of  ApriL  l^e  number  of  cook- 
chafera  which  it  eats  is  almost  incrediUc  The  cockchafer  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  foes  to  agriculture.  Most  farmera  are 
aware  of  the  terrible  damage  which  it  doea  during  its  three 
yearsof  larval  existence  as  a  grub,  and  how  it  loses  nothing  of 
its  appetite  in  its  perfect  concutioa  as  a  beetle,  but  eats  as  vora- 
ciouaiv  as  before,  stnpping  trees  of  tiimr  leaves,  u  it  had  before 
robbed  plants  of  their  rooto,  and  as  the  bird  catches  the  beetles 
just  after  their  rising  from  the  soil  in  which  they  had  been 
nidden,  it  effectually  prevents  them  from  depositing  their  eggs, 
so  that  one  cockchafer  eaten  at  that  time  is  equivalent  to  hun- 
dredskilled  after  the  eggs  have  been  laid.  Tne  whole  of  the 
swallow  tribe,  including  the  swifts,  swallows,  and  martens,  are 
of  the  greatest  value  to  agriculture,  performing  bv  da^  the  task 
which  the  |;oai-suoker  so  successfully  carries  on  by  mght,  and 
devouring  insects  from  the  early  dawn  until  the  shades  ofnight 
have  cloeed  upon  the  earth.  It  ia  aatonishing  how  large  a 
number  of  insects  of  the  amaller  aixe  can  be  captured  and  car- 
ried off  by  a  swallow  in  a  single  journey.  It  catchee  the  flies 
in  its  mouth,  and  packs  them  away  in  a  kind  of  pouch  formed 
under  ite  chin,  where  it  presses  them  so  closely,  that  when  the 
pouch  is  emptied  the  dead  insects  roll  out  in  a  tolerably  solid 
lump,  just  like  currants  from  a  barrel,  or  figs  from  a  drum. 
The  common  rook  has  asimilar  capability  of  carrying  food  to 
its  young.  In  order  to  enable  the  swallow  to  capture  the 
swih-winged  insects,  its  mouth  is  made  with  a  ver]r  wide  gape, 
extending  so  hi  into  the  head,  that  when  the  bill  is  open  the 
bird  looks  as  if  the  month  had  been  slit  open  with  a  knife.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  marten  consumes  upwards  of  600 
insects  in  a  day.  Sir  Biohard  Phillips  says  it  is  calenlated 
that  the  birds  of  passage  that  visit  the  British  Isles  consume 
fifteen  milliona  of  inaecta  daily.  The  robin  and  the  wren  are 
real  benefectora  to  the  human  race.  They  deatroy  thouaanda 
of  living  inaecta,  and  by  picking  up  the  iKga  and  chryaalidea 
prevent  the  coming  of  as  many  more.  When  the  ground  ia 
nard,  as  if  made  of  flint,  when  the  thick  ice  rings  merrily  under 
the  skater's  steel,  tiie  wren  may  be  seen  still  hopping  about  the 
hedges,  peeking  here  and  there  at  some  object  too  diminutive 
to  bee  seen  by  us.  These  minute  objects  on  which  the  bird  has 
been  feeding  are  the  eggs  of  various  insects  that  have  been 
laid  on  the  branches,  so  that  when  the  young  burst  their  way 
through  the  eggshells  they  n^y  ^^  themauves  dose  to  the 
leaves  on  whidi  they  were  intended  to  feed.  These  little  insect 
eggs  and  chrysalides,  which  are  hidden  in  all  kinds  of  comcra, 
awaitinj^  the  coming  of  spring,  the  wren  ia  very  aharp-sighted  im 
diacovermg,and  by  its  continual  reaeareheaaa^ea  many  a  plant 
and  tree  from  destruction.  In  theee  ways  the  wren  and  other 
amall  birda  confer  ^reat  beneflt  on  oor  garden  and  fiarm  crope 
by  preventing  the  increaae  of  ii^uriona  inaecta.  The  common 
song  thrush  and  the  blackbird,  in  common  with  man^  other 
birds,  fbed  laraely  upon  inaecta,  caterpillara,  aluga,  snaiis,  and 
worms.  Snails  in  particular  are  devoured  by  tne  hungry  and 
persevering  thrush.  Having  carried  off  his  prey  to  the  accus- 
tomed spot  or  stone,  the  thrash  puts  it  down  for  a  moment  and 
oontemplateeit.  Should  the  shdl  be  thin,  the  bird  breaks  it 
up  quickly  with  its  beak ;  but  if  it  should  be  thick  and  hard, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  older  and  harder  snails,  the  thrush  picks 
upthesnail  in  its  beak  and  bangs  it  acainst  the  stone  with  sueh 
hearty  good  will  that  the  shell  is  dashed  to  pieoes  andthe  expoeed 
body  ofthe  snail  left  open  to  the  assaults  of  the  sharp  beak.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  both  thrush  and  blaekbird  do  injurrin 
the  fimit  garden.  They  are  very  flond  of  good  ripe  fruit,  eheiw 
ries,oarrants,  fto* ;  but  let  us  remember,  espeeiallv  in  the  caae 
of  wall  Ihdt,  that  the  thruah  baa  eaten  anaila  whion  would  hav0 
not  only  eaten  the  firuit,  but  eovered  it  with  alime,  and  would 
have  gnawed  the  leavee  and  young  buda;  aothat  wemayaUow 
the  bud  aome  little  per  eentace  of  the  firuit  it  baa  helped  to 
•ave.  Tlie  fhiit  robbery  in  tne  aatumn  iamon  than  oompen- 
Bated  \sy  the  anail  killing  throughout  the  year.  Ita  depreda- 
tionaanonly  carried  onfor  a  abort  time,  while  tiie  fruit  la  ript, 
and  mi^  be  prevented  bousing  a  net  in  f^t  of  the  traea.  Tbae 
we  m«r  benefit  bv  the  thrnah's  insect  and  snail-kiUing  propen- 
sitaaa,  have  thepbasure  of  hearing  him  sing,  and  keeqp  all  our 
froit  to  ounalvee.  ThonghtheUaekbiid  may  not  be  ao  naaful 
alrfiBdMiitetiunMb,  yetdoaoteooiihkafoe.     Ii  tite 
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rook  i^jtirioui  or  benefidcial  to  tUo  agriculturist  P  Some  prac> 
tkal  men  take  one  side  of  the  onettion,  and  other  practical  men 
take  the  other.  Each  brings  forward  arguments  that  seem  nn- 
"answerable  until  yo«i  hear  the  arguments  of  their  opponents. 
The  rook  will  take  up  the  young  plants  of  potatoes  after  they 
have  sprouted,  for  their  own  sake,  bein^  then  in  a  sweet  state, 
and  not  merely  in  search  of  any  insects  in  them ;  it  will  puU  op 
the  young  plants  of  turnips  to  get  at  insects  that  may  happen 
to  be  near  their  roots  in  tiie  manurcLand  it  is  poor  oonsohition 
to  the  farmer  to  be  told  that  the  plants  were  destroyed  that 
insects  might  be  captured.  It  will  light  upon  laid  com  of  all 
kinds,  and  pick  and  scratch  out  much  more  than  it  can  eat. 
It  alights  also  on  stooks,  pulls  out  the  ears,  and  eats  the  grain. 
It  will  break  into  the  huids  of  stacks  to  get  at  the  grain.  All 
these  are  facts  which  I  myself^  says  Stephens,  "  have  observed 
of  the  rook,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  support  the  assertion 
that  it  is  a  destructiTc  bird  to  the  fiurm.  At  the  same  time, 
the  rook,  in  moderate  numbers,  would  do  no  material  itguir  to 
the  fields ;  it  is  only  when  it  is  nourished  in  excessive  numbers 
in  large,  protected  rookeries  that  it  does  sensible  iigury.**  In 
light  aoils,  reclaimed  bog  or  upland,  rooks  iiyure  the  potato 
crop  by  pickingout  the  sets  in  the  early  season,  and  the  tubers 
in  the  Utter.  The  ii^jurr  may  be  commenced  in  a  field  by  onl^ 
a  few  rooks,  but  if  thev  be  left  for  a  few  days  undisturbed  their 
numbers  beoome  laraely  increased,  and  then  in  the  drilled  crop, 
or  that  in  narrow  ridsee,  may  be  seen  many  holes  bored  by  Uie 
beak,  mould  scraped  down  by  the  feet,  and  many  potatoes  torn 
out  and  left  lying  exposed  on  the  surface,  in  adiution  to  those 
that  had  been  eaten  on  the  qwt  or  carried  away  by  the  birds, 
and  dropped  in  the  adjoining  fields,  where  they  are  often  to  be 
aeen.  Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  rook*s  habits  that  are 
beneficial  to  the  farmer.  Grass  land  is  sometimes  frequented 
by  numbers  of  rooks,  which  day  after  day  pick  it  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, making  it  look  as  if  it  had  been  tvoited  with  a  scarifier ; 
but  examine  and  tiy  to  discover  what  their  object  can  be.  Take 
a  spade,  turn  over  some  of  the  grass  at  which  they  have  been 
pecking ;  the  object  of  their  search  will  be  found  in  certain 
grubs,  some  larse,  veiy  fet,  half  coiled,  and  lying  on  their  sides, 
and  some  straight,  moderately  fet,  and  about  the  dimensions  of 
a  goose  quiU.  These  are  two  of  the  deadliest  enemies  of  our 
gardens  and  grass  lands — the  larvae  of  the  cockchafer  and  of 
the  crane  fly  or  daddy-long-le^,  as  it  is  fiyniliarly  called. 
These  two  larvae,  pursuing  their  destructive  labours  unseen, 
and  never  appearing  above  the  surfece  of  the  nound  until  they 
take  their  adult  form,  are  fer  more  formidable  enemies  than 
even  the  slug,  the  snail,  and  Uie  caterpillar,  creatures  which 
cap  be  detedml  and  dertroyed  by  man,  but  neither  human  eye 
nor  touch  can  discover  the  subterranean  larvae  as  they  silently 
consume  the  very  life  of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed,  cutting 
away  the  tender  rootlets,  ana  causing  a  **  blight,"  as  it  is  called, 
to  fall  upon  the  herbage.  Many  an  acre  of  grass,  many  a  fine 
crop  of  vegetables,  has  been  blighted  from  no  apparent  cause ; 
the  plant  ceases  to  grow,  the  feaves  lose  their  fresh,  healthy 
outline,  they  become  weuc  and  droop,  the  vivid  green  fades  out 
of  them,  and  changes  to  yellow ;  the  edges  crumple  up,  and  the 
plant  dies.  There  is  no  external  sign  of  injury,  and  until  tiie 
plant  be  uprooted  and  search  made  below,  no  destroyer  is 
visible.  But  in  the  earth,  or  entangled  in  the  roots  of  the 
dving  plant,  will  be  found  an  inconspicuous,  brownish,  smooth- 
ikinned,  sham-jawed  grub,  whose  sleek  condition  shovrs  the 
extent  of  its  feeding,  and  whose  cutting  teeth  have  eaten  away 
the  sources  of  life.  Hidden,  however,  as  they  are  from  human 
observation,  they  are  not  so  from  the  keen  senses  of  the  rook. 
If  a  rook  be  shot  while  thus  employed  the  stomach  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  quantity  of  grass  root,  together  with  a  mass  of 
substance  which  an  experienced  observer  would  not  readily 
recognise,  but  which  an  entomologist  sees  at  once  to  he  com- 
poscNl  of  the  remains  of  larse  larvee,  the  hard,  homy  head  and 
jaws  remaining  as  proofe  of  its  trae  nature.  The  grass  roots 
are  mostlv  swallowed  together  with  the  grub  that  has  entangled 
itself  in  their  delicate  fibres.  The  object  of  the  rook  is  not  to 
eat  the  roots,  but  to  devour  the  srab  that  destroys  them.  The 
quantity  of  insects  which  a  rook  will  carry  home  to  its  young 
4s  reaUv  surprising.  In  order  to  perform  this  task,  and  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  repeated  journeys  to  and  from  the 
fields,  the  rook  has  recourse  to  a  plan  similar  to  that  which  is 
-followed  by  the  swallow  tribe  whoi  hnntinff  for  a  like  purpose. 
The  gathered  insects  are  not  swallowed,  but  are  collected  in 
n  mouth,  where  they  form  a  solid  lump  under  the  lower  jaw 
»    ikin  of  which  is  distensible  lik«  the  cheeks  of  «  nuui' 


When  tile  bird  has  collected  its  full  complemetit,  and  is  fljiag 
home,  this  lump  is  discernible  at  some  little  dirtance,  and  has 
caused  the  popular  but  erroneous  belief  that  a  rook  is  fkniihed 
with  a  pouch  at  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  rook  does  much  damage  to  the  crops,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  its  good  services  to  the  crops  be  denied,  and,  si  in 
other  beiuffs,  we  cannot  expect  unmixed  rood  any  more  than 
such  a  quidity  can  be  expected  from  ourselves,  let  us  balsnoe 
the  good  against  the  evil,  and  in  our  little  court  of  jutioi 
follow  the  British  maxims,  that  the  accused  if  to  be  trastedu 
innocent  till  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty,  and  that  in  any  donht&l 
case  he  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Thus  let  us  judge 
of  and  aottowwds  the  rook,  not  trying  to  exterminate  him,  m 
check  his  depredations,  and  feel  thankful  for  his  beorfti. 
Various  scare-crows  are  employed  to  protect  the  crops.  Gun- 
powder is  the  most  effectual  means  of  scaring  birds  froa  the 
fields.  An  occasional  shot  does  good,  aided  bjf  the  bnrmnf  of 
gunpowder  matches  here  and  there,  now  and  then,  along  tk 
windward  side  of  the  field.  These  matches  may  be  nude  ef 
raw,  or  soft,  thick  paper,  steeped  in  a  solution  of  gnnpo^ 
and  dried.  Stephens  describes  an  apparatus  which  he  oU 
a  rook  battery,  and  contrived  of  24  small  brass  cannons,  km 
inches  in  length,  to  keep  up  i^  succession  of  shots  thnraghooi 
the  day.  It  is  said  that  one  pound  of  sulphur  mixed  vit^ 
gypsum  and  wood  ashes  scattered  on  the  ground  as  the  oon  ii 
coming  up,  will  protect  an  acre  from  the  rooks.  By  the  hot 
and  action  of  the  ashes  the  sulphur  throws  out  solphorat 
fumes.  Another  mode  often  used  with  success  over  potatei 
is  to  have  sticks  in  alternate  rows  firmly  driven  into  the  groaod, 
and  a  stout  string  passed  zigsag-wise  from  one  stick  to  another, 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  Mid  drawn  tight.  The  commot 
hemp  sold  in  balls  for  saddlers  will  answer.  No  feathers  or 
streamers  are  required,  as  the  rook  is  afraid  of  being  entrapped, 
and  will  seldom  venture  within  the  angles  enclosed  by  the 
strings.  The  crow,  commonly  called  the  carrion  crow,  is  dis- 
tinguished b^  his  homv  or  black  bill  from  the  rook.  The  id 
of  ttie  rook  is  hare  of  feathers  as  fiur  as  the  eyes,  and  appeas 
of  a  whitish  colour.  The  rook's  feathers  are  of  purple  nka- 
dour,  or  gloss,  but  the  carrion's  crow  are  of  a  more  dirty  HicL 
The  crow  is  a  feeder  on  carrion,  mice,  lizards,  chickens,  gioe, 
insects,  molluscs,  ic.,  robbing  the  nests  of  otlier  birds  of  h(<h 
eggs  and  young  birds,  attacking  a  stray  leveret,  and  even  la 
early,  just  dropped  lamb.  Though  bold  in  attacking  other 
birds,  yet  the  crow  is  shy  of  man.  Watch  for  their  nesti,  and 
shoot  them  in  the  breeding  season.  By  tyinff  a  oat  or  ferret  to 
a  stake  they  may  be  occupied  with  these  till  they  are  shot  The 
raven  is  the  largest  of  the  crow  tribe  in  this  country,  and  u  i 
scarce  bird  here.  It  may  be  caught  by  steel  traps  baited  with 
the  entrails  or  pieces  of  rabbits,  rata,  or  fowls.  The  wood 
pigeon  is  considered  more  injurious  than  the  rook ;  y^  it  b 
not  without  some  good  serrices.  From  its  roots  in  tiie  lareer 
branches  of  trees  it  issues  at  sunrise,  to  search  the  open  fieka 
for  its  food— the  seeds  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  beans  aad 
peas,  also  the  seeds  of  some  very  bad  weeds,  the  field  mostard, 
charlock,  and  ragweed.  It  eats  the  leaves  of  turnip,  cabbsA 
and  clover ;  picks  up  pulse  and  grain  of  all  kinds  from  the 
sown  fidd^  whenever  it  can  find  it  exposed  on  the  surfac^bnt 
does  little  or  no  damage  by  scratching  or  digging  up  the  seed. 
They  are  very  injurious  to  the  ripeninff  com,  and  will  9^« 
down  upon  it  in  dozens,  whether  it  be  lodged  or  not:  inthii 
they  differ  entirely  from  the  rooks,  which  never  alights  ii 
standing  com.  The  wood  pigeon  has  strong  wing^  and  nin 
them  like  flails  in  thrashing  out  the  grain,  ana  thus  cause  much 
more  loss  than  what  threat;  thev  use  their  wings  also  ia> 
sunilar  way  on  the  fhiit  trees  in  the  garden,  to  obtain  gooi^ 
berries.  &c.,  beyond  their  reach.  In  winter's  severe  weather 
the  collect  in  large  flocks  and  do  much  injure  to  tonup'' 
Nearly  ten  thousand  have  been  observed  in  a  fidd  of  twdvi 
acres.  They  are  very  shy  and  wary.  In  time  of  snow  a  h» 
covered  with  snow  has  been  found  a  useful  cover  for  the  ffoH*- 
man  and  his  gun.  The  starlinff  is  antnvalnable  benew^ 
picking  up  flies,  beetles,  and  other  insects  tiiat  creep  anraf 
the  grass  or  torment  the  cattle,  and  wonderfully  keen  in  dis- 
covering and  unearthing  the  subterranean  grobs  and  laiv» 
The  sparrows,  the  find^  the  linnets,  and  other  small  bii* 
are,  no  doubt,  at  some  periods  very  destructive  to  the  crofi) 
but  there  is  equally  little  doubt  that  they  destroy  many  of  »J 
enemies  of  the  cultivated  crops.  Sparrows  and  other  snaii 
birds  feed  largely  on  grain  and  peas  as  the  crops  are  iipenii» 
Thi!y  eat  in  spring  a  portion  of  the  seed  when  eeittemoB  tM 
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gnmd,  and  when  turnips,  cabbage,  and  rape  and  other  small 
tndi  appear  above  the  ground  they  suffer  much  iigury  from  the 
little  bira,  and  when  these  last  crops  are  grown  for  seed  tbey 
aSa  largelj  from  the  linnets  and  other  small  birds,  not  only 
from  the  qnintitv  eaten,  but  also  from  the  larger  amount  shelled 
lad  dropped  to  the  ground.  In  th^  garden  the  bullfinch  espe- 
omOj  is  ugarioos  to  the  buds  of  fruit  trees,  pulling  to  pieces 
the  bo^  which  maybe  seen  scattered  in  profusion  on  the 
nwad  beneath  the  apple  and  the  gooseberry  trees ;  yet  it  must 
be  idmitted  that  these  small  birds  feed  largely  on  the  noxious 
insects  in  their  three-fold  states  of  existence ;  they  feed  largely 
ik)  OD  the  seeds  of  weeds.  The  injury  committed  by  sjpar- 
wm  and  other  small  birds  has  led  some  persons  to  consider 
them  as  enemies  that  should  be  exterminated,  and  the  efforts  to 
i»RB|riiih  that  olgect  in  some  places  have  been  too  successful, 
tttlte  inhabitants,  and  espedallv  the  fSarmers,  of  those  districts 
iftertardfl found  to  their  great  loss.  In  the  year  1861  petitions 
ten  presented  to  the  Trench  senate  asking  that  laws  mi^ht 
be  nide  for  the  protection  of  small  birds.  In  some  districts 
of  Fnaoe  the  birds  have  been  killed  to  such  an  extent  that 
use  kinds  of  small  birds  have  become  extinct,  and  others  very 
race;  their  eggs  have  been  taken,  the  birds  have  been 
Butd, and  destroyed;  the  consequence  was  that  the  insects 
iietased  to  such  a  d»tructive  degree  that  the  crops  become 
wypoor,  the  vines,  olives,  and  even  the  tall,  hardy  trees  all 
m.  In  exterminating  the  birds,  man  had  exterminated 
is  hit  friends.  It  has  been  said,  **  The  birds  can  do  without 
Bcbat  man  cannot  do  without  the  birds."  Some  years  ago 
saj  letters  were  written  to  the  Time*,  the  IMd^  and  other 
an^apera  on  this  subject.  One  writer  from  the  vicinity  of 
Impoolsays :  *'  Here  there  have  been  on  the  nart  of  the 
&nim  snd  oottaj^rs  great  complaints  made  of  the  mischief 
ine  by  small  birds  to  com  fields  and  gardens.  In 
nia  did  some  hold  the  argument  that  these  small 
loMias  did  as  much  good  in  destroying  grubs  and 
cstetpillarB  as  harm  to  wheat  and  curranu.  For  the  last 
tvo  jan  the  township  has  not  only  paid  for  dead 
^vnnn,  but  so  much  a  dozen  for  birds'  eggs.  I  am  afraid  to 
»7  bow  many  thousand  dozen  of  eggs  were  taken  and  paid  for, 
Bid,  as  I  believe,  mainly  in  consequence  of  this,  we  have  this 
jear  nch  a  plague  of  caterpillars,  and  grubs  as  I  never  re- 
umber.  I  have  had  three  women  constantly  ejnpbyed  picking 
Mr  gooseberry,  currant,  and  apple  trees.  Our  destruction  of 
oterpillars  has  been  by  bushels.  I  feel  so  convinced  that  this 
{■jSKoe  was  partly  owing  to  the  last  two  years*  destruction  of 
l&ras  that  in  my  ground  and  in  all  the  coverts  I  ordered  the 
a«ts  not  to  be  molested.  I  enclose  you  the  head  of  a  sparrow 
tbot  this  morning  in  my  garden :  this  was  done  to  test  what 
M  it  took  to  its  nest.  I  hope  the  head  may  reach  you  in  the 
wne  fttate  in  which  it  was  picked  up,  viz.,  with  three  green 


caterpillars  and  three  daddy-longlegs  in  its  beak.  If  in  one 
journey  from  its  nest  it  could  ooltect  as  many,  it  is  easy  to 
guess  how  much  may  be  done  by  them  to  clear  trees.  My  trees 
from  hand-picking  are  now  pretty  clear ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  it 
would  have  been  done  better  and  cheaper  by  birds  had  ^ey 
been  let  alone.**  The  green  caterpillars  mentioned  in  this 
letter  were  probably  the  larvae  of  the  small  cabbage  butterfly, 
a  most  des^ctive  species.  Another  correspondent  says  that 
he  found  in  the  crop  of  a  sparrow  that  db  shot  as  it  was 
coming  out  of  his  fruit  trees  no  less  than  twenty  green  cater- 
pillars and  a  number  of  aphides.  Sparrows  and  o^er  small, 
birds  feed  largely  on  the  wireworm,  the  dark  gray  grubs  of  t^e 
gooseberry-fly,  and  other  caterpillars,  alao  on  cockroaches  and 
weevils,  and  even  in  their  seed-eating  propensities  do  good  to 
the  cultivator  in  feeding  on  the  seeds  of  groundsel,  dandelion, 
and  the  sow-thistle,  all  noxious  weeds  to  our  crops.  Consi- 
dering the  very  great  benefit  the  small  birds  confer  upon  us  at 
other  seasons  of  the  year,  they  ou^ht  not  to  be  kuled,  but 
rather  driven  away  from  the  sprouting  crops  for  a  short  time, 
till  the  plants  have  attained  sufficient  size  to  lose  their  sofbieas 
and  be  no  longer  an  attraction  for  the  birds ;  and  firom  the 
ripening  crops  the  birds  should  be  scared  away,  but  not  with 
sparrow  duo  exterminatiug  practioe.  Perhaps  the  most 
effectual  way  of  driving  away  tlie  small  birds  is  to  fire  a  few 
charges  of  shot  among  them  occasionally :  powder  alone  vrill 
not  be  sufiicient.  As  a  protection  for  gi^en,  vegetable,  and 
flower  seeds,  a  solution  of  naphtha  or  asafistida  is  um^L  A 
tablespoonful  of  rectified  naphtha,  mixed  with  two  gallons  of 
water ;  vrater  the  ground  after  the  seeds  have  been  sown,  and 
again  when  the  plaints  first  appear  above  ground,  or  steep  a  ball 
of  woollen  thread  in  naphtha,  and  strain  it  over  the  beds  or 
rows  of  seed.  Perhaps  a  very  weak  solution  of  gas-water  may  he 
useful  for  protecting  rows  of  peas.  Mr.  Wood  used  at  each  end 
of  the  garden  a  wooden  aroh  fixed  in  the  ground,  with  strong 
white  thread  passed  back  and  forward,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous passage  or  tunnel ;  the  birds  are  afraid  of  the  thread, 
which  also  serve  to  support  the  peas  in  their  early  growth.  A 
cat  or  hawk  kept  in  the  garden,  or  even  the  figure  of  a  cat  made 
of  sheet  iron,  tJie  figure  to  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  or  a  little 
windmill  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  driving  a  raUle,  vrill  for  a  time 
scare  birds ;  but  inanimate  scare-birds  are  only  temporary  in 
their  effects.  Steeping  the  seeds,  turnip,  cabbage,  &&,  and  dry« 
ingthem  with  sulpbur,  and  other  such  modes  are  found  useful. 
I  owe  my  acknowledgments  to  the  author  of  "  Our  Garden 
Friends  and  Foes,"  "  The  Book  of  the  Farm,"  "  The  Pesto  of 
the  Farm,"  one  of  Richardson's  rural  hand-books, "  Agricul- 
ture, Ancient  and  Modem,**  **  Jesse*s  Olcuiings  in  Natural 
History.**  Those  who  wish  to  stud;^  the  subject  we  have  so 
slightly  referred  to  this  day  will  find  in  each  of  these  books  very 
much  that  is  interesting  and  instructive. 


AN    OHIO    CHEESE    FACTORY. 


An  Ohio  dairyman  makes  the  following  report  of  his  opera- 
^  in  one  of  our  exchanges : — 

"1  commenced  the  erection  of  my  fiactonr  buildings  on  the 
^  dsj  of  Mareli,  1865,  and  they  oousisted.  when  completed, 
of  a  continuous  building  191  feet  in  lengtn,  and  30  feet  in 
*idth ;  100  feet  of  it  three  storeys  high,  and  60  feet  one  and 
||^  itorey  hi^h,  and  the  balance,  81  feet,  but  one  storey  high. 
pere  it  cMacitv  and  pipes  laid  for  putting  in  six  vats,  of 
we  himdred  milk  S^ons  each,  although  there  were  but  four 
P^  in  Uat  season.  The  first  milk  was  received  9t  the  factory 
JUy  2nd,  and  the  last  December  9th.  Commenced  with  mak- 
"1^  two  cheeses  the  first  day,  and  closed  up  with  making 
"««teea  the  last?.  The  srreatest  number  made  per  day,  27  ; 
and  the  total  number  made,  3,449.  Seventeen  hundred  ave- 
nged 85  pounds  each,  and  the  balance  about  48  pounds  each. 

"The  number  of  pounds  of  milk  received  was  2,125,145, 
«N  to  206,324  gddons,  from  which  I  made  and  soM  228,514 
I«^  of  cheese,  for  the  sum  of  17.701  dollars  89  cents, 
aTengtng  16^  cents  per  pound  for  the  cheese,  If  cents 
P»  pound  for  the  milk,  IS^  cents  per  gallon  for  the  milk, 
"Bdayield  of  one  pound  of  cheese  to  9^  pounds  of  milk. 
<^hatf  0C  the  milk  vntiiammAdaftn  the  4«h  Oct.,  and  all 


skimmed  after  the  22nd  Oct,    The  average  number  of  eow 
from  which  we  worked  the  milk  was  590,   averaging  431 

Sounds  of  cheese  per  cow,  and  71  dols.  13  c.  gross,  wd  62 
oU.  61c.  nett  to  the  dairvman,  clear  of  all  expense.  That 
amount  is  simply  for  the  cheese  made  and  sold  after  the  2nd 
of  May. 

"The  total  expense  to  the  dairvmen  getting  the  milk  drawn,, 
made  up,  everything  furnished  by  the  manmacturer,  and  the 
cheese  marketed,  was  two  cents  per  jpound,  leaving  net  14^  c. 
For  one  dairy  of  13  cows  I  made  505  pounds  cheese  per  cow, 
88  dols.  32  c.  per  head ;  another  of  21  cows,  461  pounds 
cheese  per  cow,  and  a  number  of  others  near  that  amount. 
Some  may  think  that  yield  not  large,  but  I  wish  them  to  re- 
collect that  one  month  at  least  of  the  cheese-making  season 
was  gone  before  I  commenced  making  at  my  fiactory.  The 
factory  vrill  start  a^n  this  season  the  1st  of  April,  runnine 
on  the  same  principle  as  last  season,  makiiur  a  unUbrm  and 
No.  1  article  of  cheese,  and  for  which  vre  shall  expect  to  get 
a  No.  1  price,  and  give  satisfaction  to  the  buyer  and  dairy- 
men. My  factory  has  capacity  sufficient  to  work  the  milk 
fhnn  1,200  to  1,600  oows,  whieh  I  expect  to  have  the  pre- 
S9nt  8faa9n«"  ' 
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THE    MEAT    MANUFAOTUEB. 


The  {MKNtofltifeiieit  of  the  meat  mtniifitotiire  depend^  as 
Wit  iUoftnted  by  me  at  •ome  Imgth  in  a  paper  publithed  in 
the  11th  Tdnme  of  the  Enriish  AgneuUur§i  SoeiMi  Jowmat 
—(1)  on  increatini  the  fertility  of  the  land ;  (3)  on  giving 
flKpreieion  to  that  fertility  by  the  aeleotion  of  the  bett  plants 
for  enltivation ;  and  (8)  on  selecting  the  best  animals  for  the 
consumption  of  those  plants. 

(I,)  Orasi  Land  t.  JrttUe  oi  Producers  of  Meal, — ^Land 
yielding  Id  or  15  tons  of  green  food  per  acre  yearly,  without 
any  laMor  bnt  that  of  repairing  the  frnces  which  divide  it, 
destroying  the  docks  and  toe  thistles  which  invade  it,  and  sup- 
Ikying  manure  to  maintain  it,  is  producing  more  at  less  ex- 
pense than  perhaps  it  could  do  in  any  other  condition.  It  is 
not  in  such  cases  as  this,  then,  that  our  comparison  must  be 
made :  there  is  much  poor  pasturage  in  the  countnr,  which 
lies,  nevertheless,  under  a  cumate  proper  for  arable  urming ; 
and  it  is  about  this  that  the  question  obtains. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  over  much  of  this,  which,  though 
drained,  would  not  yield  SO  tons  of  green  food  per  acre  in  four 
vears,  an  equal  qi^antity  miefat,  if  it  were  properly  cultivated, 
be  obtained  in  turnips  and  clover,  with  probably  2  tons  ef 
straw  and  60  or  70  bushels  of  grain,  in  the  same  tune.  Qrass 
is  probably  more  nourishing  per  ton  than  turnips ;  bnt  when 
the  one  is  consumed  in  all  weathers  \q  unsheltered  animaU. 
and  tiie  other  in  wdi-bedded  houses,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  tiie  resultant  produce  of  m«it  may  not  be  about 
the  same  in  either  case — ^with  a  clear  balance,  of  course, 
of  so  much  grain  as  food  for  man  in  favour  of  arable 
culture.  But  this  matter  requires  a  detailed  estimate,  and  this 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give,  merely  premising  that  the  above 
figures  are  not  given  without  reason :  as  on  the  farm  I  write 
from,  three-quarters  of  which  were  formerly  grass,  a  stock  of 
about  40  head  of  oxen  fkttening  to  60  or  70  stones,  and  be- 
tween 200  and  SOO  sheep  fiittening  to  S4db.  a  quarter,  with  50 
or  60  pigs,  are  now  kept  duriuff  winter,  and  about  half  those 
numbers  during  summer,  where  rormerly  a  herd  of  25  cows,  and 
about  20  yearling  and  two-year^ld  heifers,  with  a  few  pin, 
were  maintained  in  store  condition ;  while,  in  addition  to  uie 
above,  the  land  now  permits  an  annnal  sale  off  it  of  about 
4^000  bushels  of  wheat. 

Grass  land  worth  SOs.  per  acre  of  annual  rent  may  be  sup- 
posed to  yield  8  tons  of  grass  per  acre  per  annum ;  and  this 
may  be  believed  able,  by  careful  consumption,  to  produce  9 
imperial  stones  of  beef;  or,  at  6d.  per  lb.,  a  money  value  per 
acre  of  £18  ISs.  in  six  years. 

The  same  land  broken  up  would  under  good  management 
yield  during — 

The  1st  year,  25  cwi  of  wheat-straw ; 
2d     „    24  tons  of  mangel-wnnel ; 
Sd     „    25  cwt.  of  wheat-straw ; 
4th    M    18  toi^  of  Swedish  tnmips; 
6Ui    M    ^  c^  of  barley-straw; 
6th    M    10  to^  of  dover ; 
or  62  tons  of  green  food,  and  3|  tons  of  litter,  in  rix  years, 
besides  the  produce  of  grain. 

Of  course,  it  is  easy  so  to  state  figures  as  to  arrive  at  any 
result  that  may  be  desired ;  bnt  in  the  above  I  have  gone  upon 
what  I  believe  to  be  reasonable  data,  via. : 

That  24  or  25  cwt.  of  hay  is  a  probable  produoe  from  land  of 
such  value ; 

That  hay  is  one-flfth  or  more  of  the  grass  from  which  it  is 
made; 

That  the  growth  of  aftermath  is  to  the  growth  up  to  hay 
harvest  as  1  to  S  on  such  land. 

We  know  from  experience  that  turnips  consumed  without 
any  artificial  food,  as  it  is  called,  given  with  them,  will  not 
yield  more  than  lib.  of  beef  or  mutton  for  every  1501b.  of 
green  food ;  and  giving  grass  credit  for  a  little  more  nourish- 
ment than  this,  we  have  assumed  that  1401b.  of  it  will  yield 
the  same  meat.  On  the  side  of  arable  land,  again,  I  have 
^ated  amounts  of  produce  which  from  several  years*  experi- 
ence I  know  to  be  probable. 

The  51}  ton«  of  green  food  (tuppoiing  the  straw  to  be  »U 


used  as  litter)  will  on  the  above  datum  yield  7761bt.  of  beef; 
and  this  at  6d.  per  lb.  is  worth  £19  8s.,  an  amount  rtt^ 
larcer  than  that  which  was  the  whole  return  frtim  the  gmi. 
whue  here  we  have  in  addition  the  produoe  of  three  crops  of 
grain.  Whether  the  whole  extra  expense  of  this  mode  of  ni. 
naging  the  land  will  be  more  than  paid  by  this  extra  prodnn  ii 
hardly  within  the  province  of  this  inquiry. 

It  IS  hardly  worth  iMit  considering  the  eaae  of  arsble  \ai 
wholly  devoted  to  meat-produduff  crops,  and  we  therefon  go 
on  to  compare  in  this  respect  toe  various  rotations  of  erop 
commonly  adopted. 

If  a  cultivation  wholly  of  green  crops,  or  of  crops  for  coi' 
sumption  by  cattle  on  arabto  land,  would  pay,  it  would  bet 
source  of  immense  wealth  in  many  parts  of  IrelaBd,  wbm 
waste-land  reclamation  proceeds  so  slowly,  mainly  beetme  of 
the  unprofitableness  of  com  cultivation  under  ^eir  watery 
skies.  The  results  of  the  above  estimate,  however,  mnitM 
the  standard  with  which  to  compare  the  productiveBesi  of 
grass,  and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  fbnner,  oesides  the  lirn 
crops  of  grain  on  the  arable  land,  vidds  more  meat  than  tu 
latter.  The  condusion  which  therefore  seems  to  be  unavoida- 
ble is,  that  in  cases  when  equal  skill  and  care  have  been  brought 
to  bear  both  on  arable  and  pasture  farming,  the  latter  mi^t 
be  converted  without  diminishing,  and  probably  with  an  in< 
crease  to  the  national  supply  of  animal  tood. 

(2)  Variout  Botaiume  at  Prodticere  efUeei* 
(a)  The  first,  the  Norfolk,  or  frmr^nrse  rotation,  mai  bi 
supposed  able  to  yield  in  the 

1st  year,  26  cwt.  of  wheat  straw  per  aere; 
Snd  „    19  tons  of  Swedish  turnips ; 
Srd    „    20  cwt.  of  barley  ttraw; 
4ih    „    11  tons  of  dover  and  grass. 
This  is  equal  to  80  tons  of  green  food  in  four  years,  or  7|  tou 
per  acre  per  annum,  a  quantity  which,  at  the  rate  of  one  ftr 
every  1601bs.,  is  able  to  produce  about  1  cwt.  of  beef  per  as- 
num. 

iV)  In  the  second,  when  this  rotation  is  extended  one  TMr 
by  keeping  the  grass  down  two  years,  we  may  suppose  a  tooe* 
what  Urger  acreable  produce  of  green  crop.    Thuf«- 

1st  year,  25  cwt.  of  wheat-straw ; 

2nd   n    20  tons  of  swedes; 

Srd    „    20  cwt.  of  barley-straw; 

4<th    „    11  tons  of  dover ; 

5th    „      9  tons  of  dover ; 
giving  88  tons  as  ^e  produce  of  five  yean,  or  neariy  the  aaiai 
acreableproduce  per  annum  as  in  the  former  case. 

(c.)  We  now  may  take  the  Dunbar  six  years*  course  of  cropi 
as  our  third  quotation,  and  here  we  may  expect^ 

1st  year,  20  tons  of  swedes ; 

Snd   „    20  cwt.  of  barley-sbaw ; 

Srd    „    12  tons  of  dover; 

4th    „    25  cwt.  of  wheat-straw ; 

5th    „    26  cwt.  of  bean-straw ; 

6th    „    26  cwt.  of  wheat  straw ; 
which  win  yield  82  tons  of  green  food,  or  4781b.  of  meat  par 
aero  in  six  years— a  quantify  equal  to  about  801b.  per  acre  par 
annum. 

(<f.)  In  our  fourth  instance  we  take  the  dght  wi- 
course  followed  on  the  farm  from  which  we  write.  It  may 
produce^ 

Ist  year,  25  cwt.  of  wheat-s^w ; 

2nd   „    25  cwt.  of  bean-straw ; 

Srd    „    25  cwt.  of  wheat-straw; 

4th    „    24tonsof  mangd-wurzd; 

5th    „    25  cwt.  of  wheat-straw ; 

6th    „    12  tons  of  clover ; 

7th    M    ^  cwt.  of  wheat-straw; 

8th    „    20  tons  of  swedes ; 
or,  in  eight  years,  56  tons  of  green  food,  oorrespondiaft 
aoeordingto  wx  original  ditt!un,to  1041b.  of  miatptraHV 
per  annum, 
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(g,)  Af  regndi  heavy  Jani  iMSan  of  cfops,  vo  teke  the 
huBmiagtnak  an  emy  on  that  inljeet  in  the  fourth  Tolnmo 
d  ^  IfrieuUvrai  Jommsl,    It  will  prodnoe  probably 

lit  jtUt  12  toaa  of  Tolehea  and  10  toM  of  rapo 

andtomips; 
Sod  „    25  cwt.  of  wneat-atraw ; 
9rd    M    12  torn  of  clover  and  taraa; 
4th    ,»    85  ewt.  of  wheat-itraw ; 
5th    „    25  cwt  of  bean-ftraw ; 

m,  40  tona  of  gieen  food— i  «.,  about  6001b.  of  meat  per 
ten  in  iTe  years,  eqnal  to  nearly  1201b.  per  aere  annually. 

Oar  last  inatanoa  ahall  be  lelectod  £rom  Profeiaoi 
Vt  work,  where  it  ia  praiaed  for  ita  soiftability  in  rieh 
d^s.   It  Bay  yield— 

1st  year,  noftiny— summer  follow ; 
9nd   „    25  cwt. of  wheat  straw; 
9rd    n    12tonsofdflTer; 
4th    n    25ewt.  of  oat  straw; 
5th    „    25  owt.  of  bean  straw ; 
6th    „    20ewtofbariey  straw. 

Hftas  produces  12  tons  of  green  food  in  six  years,  or  SOlbs. 
4»rtpeff  acre  per  snnnm. 
Ha  proper  to  remark  that  the  abore  estamatea  are  more 
Ute  be  relatiTely  than  poaitiTely  true;  tiie  datum  on 
viiil  ^eir  prodnoe  of  meat  is  calculated  ia  of  course  subject 
e  Ik  neasartudes  which  affBctell  agrieultore,  and  stultify  ell 
im  saHmetes;  the  herd  which  is  to  convert  this  food  may  be 
evnidoff  by  diseaae,  and  its  produce  of  meat  will  then  of 
flDSBs  be  anything  rather  than  1.150th  weight  of  the  food, 
lit  &a  tiie  rotetiona  named  ere  liable  to  this  risk  aUke,  and  it 
■f  thanlbre  be  assAil  to  compere  them  >-* 

Pounds  of  Meat  pro- 

NasM.  Ptoriod.  dnoed  per  acre 

per  annum. 

110 

110 

80 

104 

ISO 

SO 

,    Ortfaeee,fhe  fifth  ia  less  likely  to  realise  its  estimate  than  of 

;  tksotiiae,  as  its  large  produce  depends  upon  the  possibility, 

'  OB  an  average  nnmber  of  years,  of  obtaining  16  tons  of  rape 

V  timipe  on  a  day  soil  aiiter  a  spring  crop  of  vetches,  and 

tktt  is  extremely  doabtfol.    Of  the  fourth  rotation — our  own 

—we  woald  onrf  say,  that  we  have  grown  in  a  past  year  SO 

■res  of  dover  (15  of  them  for  horses),  SO  acres  of  mangel 

vnxd,  16  acres  of  swedes  and  turnips,  14  acres  of  carrots  imd 

[  ntetoes  (of  which  at  least  12  acres  nave  been  sold,  or  eaten  by 

bones),  so  that  on  S^ths  of  the  farm  we  have  had  anroduce  for 

riasamption  of  960  toaa  of  green  food;  and  if  all  had  been 


•  Norfolk 

4yaai8 

tIKtto 

••       *    f» 

cDonber 

••          ^     n 

d 

••           0     jj 

tfStace 

.*                 0         yy 

/Low 

••          ^     »t 

convertad  into  mea%  aa  it  mi^  have  been,  the  piodaoe 

available  fbrthat  purpoee  would  have  been— 

SO  acres  of  clover       860  toaa. 

80    „       manaelwunW     ...       420    ^ 

15     „       swedes      SOO    „ 

14     „       carrota,&c.         ...        280    ^ 

Total  1S60 

The  meat  made  from  960  tone  wu  as  follows : — 

70  sheep,  bought  at  probably  151ba.  a  quarter,  Lba. 

were  sold  at25Ibs.  »  70  X  40      2,800 

About  160  sheep,  bought  at  iSIbs.  a  quarter,  were 

sold  at  probably  2Slbs.  «  160  x  40      6,400 

10  oxen,  weighing  5  cwts.,  became  6  ewts.  each  1,120 

20  oxen,  weighing  6  ewts.,  became  8  cwts.  each  4,480 

6cows,  weigmng  6  cwts., became  7  cwta. each...  1,844 

Add  (say)  SO  ewts.  of  bacon  and  pork      8,860 


Total 


...  19,504 


But  at  least  £240  worth  of  food  has  been  purchased;  and 
if  it  be  supposed  to  have  made  its  worth  of  meat  (which  is, 
by  the  way,  a  veiy  doubtful  thing),  then,  at  6d.  per  lb.,  we 
must  deduct  at  least  9,50tibs.  from  the  amount  of  meat  made^ 
leaving  10,0001bs.  aa  the  prodnce  of  960  tons,  or  about 
18,00Sbs.  as  the  produce  of  1,860  tone— the  produc^  in  foot, 
of  aform  of  240  acres.  This  is  only  about  60lbs.  of  meat  per 
acre :  it  is  only  lib.  of  meat  produced  by  the  consumption  of 
about  2001bs.  of  green  food.  It  is  a  result,  hoirever,  plrobably 
as  near  the  trutii  as  we  can  attain,  including  the  cireamstanoee 
of  illness  suffered  by  stock,  and  of  a  deduction  of  the  whole 
value  of  cettle-food  prurrhaaed. 

In  the  sixth  rotation  named,  the  small  produce  of  meet 
illuatratea  the  effect  of  the  naked  foUow.  I  believe  that  there 
is  no  more  effisctual  method  of  increaaing  our  supplies  of  ani- 
mal food  than  the  substitution  of  a  green  crop,  such  aa  tiie 
vetch,  the  cabbase,  or  the  mangel-wursel  (all  day-aoil  plants) 
for  the  naked  fallow.  The  subiititntion  could  be  effected  with- 
out expense— tiiat  is,  at  a  cost  paid  for  by  the  additional 
retoms  it  would  produce.  A  crop  of  24  tons  per  acre  once  in 
four  or  six  vears  would  be  a  clear  gain  of  animal  food  to  the 
amount  of  oOlbs.  or  90Ibs.  respectively  per  acre  annually  over 
those  districts  which  admit  of  the  change. 

We  have  thus  to  recount,  as  tiie  conclusions  to  which  the 
second  section  of  our  suligect  has  led,  that  the  substitution  of 
green  cropping  for  naked  follows  would  be  cheaply  productive 
of  meet ;  tnat  the  rotations  in  use  on  arable  land  vary  aa 
much  as  from  i  of  a  cwt.  to  more  than  1  cwt.  per  acre  in 
their  produce  of  meat,  and  that  much  therefore  may  be  added 
to  the  national  supplies  by  the  selection  of  a  good  succession 
of  crops ;  that  the  conversion  of  inferior  grass  land  to  arable 
culture,  while  it  would  add  largely  to  iw  supply  of  human 
food  in  the  shape  of  grain,  womd  also  to  a  smaU  extent  pro- 
babb  inereaae  the  supply  of  meat,^if0rfo}i*#  JSdUim  of 


baUf  inereaae  the  supply  of  mei 
Jriiwr  Totmfi  ^itrmer/  Catmkw, 


TIME    TO    OUT    TIMOTHY    HAY. 


C.  8.  Padii,  of  Yermoal,  writes  to  the  New  Tork  Parmer's 
Qab:  "The  question  should  not  be,  at  what  stase  will  it  pro- 
te  tile  most  weight,  bulk,  or  nutriment,  if  that  natriment 
atumed  to  a  hard  crusty  shell  of  wood,  and  cannot  be  made 
ntttahle  te  the  animal  that  consumes  it.  Such  hay  may  be 
bat  for  a  city  consumer,  where  he  cots  and,  perh^ts,  steams  it 
ts  Bika  it  tender,  but  I  think  not  for  the  former.  I  have 
Mtieed  that  animals  are  more  fond  of  hay  cut  at  least  before 
iQ  the  heads  are  in  blossom.  I  nave  noticed  that  if  after  feed- 
iag  saeh  hay  yon  diange  to  timothy  cut  after  the  seed  is  ripe, 
tksj  win  loot  at  the  feeder,  u  much  as  to  say  *I  want  some- 
ftiag  beCtsr.'  And  then  again,  you  will  find  the  mice  will 
mvw  in  saeh  hay,  aad  yea  will  find  it  ftdl  of  chaff  and 
Asikiags  ▲  maa  id  my  aoqnaintaaee  outs  his  timothy 
MiQy  before  ia  hloaaom,  and  always  flniahes  befoie  it  it  out  of 


blossom,  aad  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  mnoh  atook  the  bnlk 
of  his  hay  will  keep ;  the  hay  looks  ahnost  like  neea  graas ; 
his  sheep  and  cattle  fot  on  it,  and  so  for  from  toe  sod  dete- 
riorating, it  is  improving  every  year,  and  he  winters  more 
stock  on  the  same  number  of  acres  tiian  any  former  I  am  ao- 

n 'lilted  with.  His  crop  of  rowen  is  almost  as  good  aa  the 
crop.** 
Altbxd  Touiia  writaat^'*My  fither  cat  timothy  when 
in  foil  bloom,  and  I  know  that  he  fatted  cattle  on  that  kind  of 
hay,  without  grain  or  other  food.  Also  one  of  the  best  dairy- 
men  in  this  township  says  that  cows  vnll  give  much  more  milk 
fed  on  early-mown  hay  than  late.  I  have  always  beUeved  that 
ripe  timothy  waa  not  mnoh  better  than  straw.  It  is  what  I 
call  grass  straw,  behig  woody  aad  fibroia,  with  bat  Httle  aalii*^ 
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THE  FABMEB'S  MAGAZINE. 


TAKINa  THE   YOUNG   PIGS   FEOM  A  SOW  WHEN   SHE   LITTBES. 


A  letter  firom  "  Harden,  T^rkaluTe  "  appeared  lately,  which 
somehow  escaped  oar  attcnitioii,  or  we  shonld  have  replied  to 
it ;  howerer,  as  it  is  of  some  little  importance,  and  as  it  takes 
us  to  task  for  onr  teachings,  we  re-insert  it  :-^ 

Sni, — ^Under  the  head  of  *'  Qneries  and  Answers,**  in  joar 
paper  of  last  Saturday,  ^on  instruct  some  "  Grerahom**  nom 
Ennis  how  to  manage  hit  fat  sow  in  her  first  parturition  as 
follows : — 

**  Attempt  no  quacking  (!>,  hut  hare  her  doeely  watched, 
and  as  she  litters  let  each  oe  taken  tram  her  and  put  into  a 
basket  with  some  fine  hay  or  warm  wool,  till  all  are  come 
forth.  Then  put  each  by  hand  to  suck,  and  wh«i  they  get 
enough  return  Uiem  to  the  basket  Attend  to  this  for  throe  or 
four  days  before  they  are  permanently  left  with  the  tow,  &c** 

Now,  sir,  I  venture  to  say  that  no  aow  will  stand  her  younp 
ami  heina  taken  amav  w  a  baskett  and  brought  back  in  this 
manner  tar  three  or /our  dayt^  if  'tis  lined  with  silk,  instead 
of  warm  wool  or  fine  hay.  Your  friend  will  never  rear  a  pig. 
liCt  him  try  this  plan :  Have  the  sow  lean,  not  &t.  Let  the 
regular  aUendani  only  be  present  on  the  occasion.  As  each 
one  comes  forth  let  him  place  it  to  the  teat,  and  get  the  litter 
to  suck  as  quietly  and  as  soon  as  possible.  He  must  try  to 
keep  them  from  being  lain  on  or  trod  upon  by  the  sow,  but 
rather  allow  tome  to  be  sacrificed  in  that  way  than  irritate  the 
mother. 

After  they  have  all  found  the  way  to  the  teats  and  had  a 
slight  breamst,  let  him  retire  and  leave  them  to  the  care  of 
their  natural  and  generally  most  affectionate  guardian.  This 
ii  the  experience  of— Tours,  HABDSif ,  Forkthire, 

To  this  the  original  querist  firom  Ennis  replies  as  follows  :— 

**  Sib, — ^I  see  by  your  last  number  that  your  answer  to  my 
query— what  should  I  do  with  a  valuable  aow  on  her  first 
litter,  within  a  week  of  her  time,  from  which  I  apprehend 
trouble  in  her  parturition  owing  to  her  being  veiy  utP — ^has 
induced  *  Harden,  Yorkshire,*  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
perience,  and  recommends  me  to  try  his  *  plan.*  Before  recur- 
ring to  his  plan  I  must  say  I  followed  your  instructionB,  and 
succeeded  quite  to  my  satisnction.  That  '  interesting  event* 
is  now  over,  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  '  fiit  sow*  and  her 
young  are  now  all  right. 

"  1  have  found  no  difficulty  in  removing  the  voung  into  'the 
basket,*  and  leaving  them  near,  not  *  taking  them  away  in  a 
basket  for  three  or  four  days,*  as  *  Harden*  phrases  it.  After 
two  days  I  found  I  could  with  safety  leave  the  young  ones  with 
her. 

"  Now,  air,  as  to  *  Harden*s  plan,*  viz.,  *  Have  the  sow  lean, 
not  fat.  Let  the  regular  atfendant  only  be  present  on  the 
occasion.  As  each  one  comes  forth  let  him  ^ce  it  on  the 
teat.*  I  differ  a  bit  firom  him.  1  st.  I  don't  like  to  breed  from 
a  sow  that  will  not  keep  fattish  even  on  grass,  with  very  little 
other  feeding.  2nd.  I  consider  the  better  the  condition,  the 
better  she  will  breed  and  rear  her  young.  Srd.  A  *  lean  sow* 
will  hardly,  if  ever,  bring  two  litters  a  year  regularly,  as  a 
well  fed,  fattish  sow  wilTusually  and  ought  to  do.  4th.  I 
don't  think  it  is  possible  to  '  let  each  be  placed  to  the  teat  as 
he  comes  forth.*  5th.  The  young  ought  not  to  be  placed  to 
the  teat  until  the  placenta  has  been  qected. 

*'  I  would  like  to  know  on  what  authority  *  Harden*  sa3rs 
'  your  friend  will  never  rear  a  pif.*  I  may  tell  him  I  hope  to 
do  so,  and  have  reared  some  good  ones,  which  he  would  admit 
if  he  saw  my  present  stock.  More,  I  would  like  to  know  is  it 
because  I  seek  information  in  your  columns  he  calls  me 
*  Oreenhom  from  Ennis.*  I  beg  to  tell  him  it  is  a  louff  time 
since  I  was  a  *  greenhorn.*  I  also  tell  him  I  agree  with  him 
in  leaving  sows  to  farrow  with  the  *  regular  attendant  only*  as 
the  less  they  are  irritated  the  sooner  they  let  down  the  ndlk ; 
also  that  I  am  obli^  for  his  plan,  which  is  not  a  bad  one, 
save  those  little  obections  I  have  raised. — Yours,  &c..  Sub- 
9C&IBEB,  Ennie,  28/A  May,  1866." 

Our  subscriber's  letter  is  certi^nly  a  sufficient  answer  to 
"  Harden,  Yorkshire ;"  but  as  he  calls  in  question  the  auUiority 
and  practical  value  of  the  information  and  rtfcommtodafioni 


given,  and  by  so  doing  would  lessen  the  confidence  which  the 
Oasette  has  ibr  so  many  years  enjoyed,  as  &r  as  "Hsidoi, 
Yorkshire**  can  do  by  stating  "  your  firiend  will  never  reir  i 
pig,'*  we  have  but  to  say  that  the  mode  of  treatment  Tceon- 
mended  hj  us  has  been  adopted  by  numerous  pig  breeders  and 
fanciers  in  Ireland. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers  who 
have  f^uented  the  Royal  Dublin  Sode^s  ^ring  exhihitioBt 
of  live  stock  that  sows  have  been  shown  which  have  littered 
on  the  way  to  or  in  the  show-yard,  and  that  the  ownen  uA 
attendants  treated  the  mamma  piff  and  her  offspring  endif 
as  we  have  recommended,  and  that  the  visitors  were  diii; 
witneases  of  the  interesting  sight  of  seeing  the  basket  bnn|hr 
near  the  crib  in  which  lay  the  unwieldy  mother^  a  great  m- 
grown  fiat  white  Yorkshira  sow,  and  the  tiny  young  thia^ 
handed  one  by  one,  put  in  through  the  bars  of  the  crib,  s^ 
held  by  hand,  and  allowed  to  suck  till  satisfied,  and  tha 
removed. 

In  addition  to  this  public  instance,  we  have  a  beantifcl  Berk- 
shire sow  since  it  was  ei^ht  weeks  old.'  The  27th  Febniij 
last  she  had  her  first  htter,  no  leas  than  14  black  beantiB. 
She  littered  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the  young  thian 
as  they  came  forth  were  one  by  one  badceted,  and  were  onnigat 
regulariy  firom  the  warm  kitchen  to  the  sow  and  regaled  ii 
the  manner  recommended,  and  restored  to  tiie  basket  and  vara 
kitchen  till  the  '*  lady  in  the  straw**  waa  perfect^  reeorend 
and  able  to  perform  her  maternal  duties,  which  she  did  vith 
care.  Had  we  not  adopted  tiiis  plan  it  is  quite  possiUe  ve 
would  never  have  reared  one  of  them ;  for,  after  having  givei 
birth  to  thirteen,  we  thought  all  was  over,  and  in  some  hoan 
after  she  gave  birth  to  the  fourteenth,  which  she  deroored. 
Well,  we  reared  the  rest,  and  have  now  six  of  as  well4ookiBf 
swinuh  lads  and  lasses  as  can  be  seen.  8o  much  for  ^'Hir- 
den*s**  assertion,  that  those  who  follow  our  teachings  will  nem 
rear  a  nig. 

We  had  begun  to  think,  after  reading  **  Harden,  York- 
shire,** that  Yorkshire  and  Irish  pigs  were  differently  coasti- 
tuted  as  to  temper  and  disposition ;  but  curiosity  tempted  oi 
to  look  into  "lonatt,**  the  best  and  moat  relkble  aathoria 
the  English  language  on  our  domestic  animals ;  and  he  njs, 
page  116,  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  pig,  "The  yoong 
ones  should  be  taken  away  as  fast  as  they  are  bom,  and  depo- 
sited in  a  warm  spot ;  for  the  sow,  being  a  dnmsy  animal,  is 
not  unlikely  in  her  struggles  to  overlie  Sion,  nor  shonld  thijr 
be  returned  to  her  till  aU  is  over,  and  the  af^rbirth  baa  beea 
removed,  which  should  be  done  tiie  moment  it  passes  from  her; 
for  young  sows  especially  will  invariably  devour  the  afterbirth 
if  permitted,  and  then,  the  young  being  wet  with  a  umil&r 
fluid,  and  smelliuR  the  same,  will  eat  them  one  after  the  other." 
So  that  we  are  led  to  believe  the  practice  is  in  vogue  in  Eag- 
land,  and  that  we  certainly  are  not  singular  in  adopting  ii 

In  onr  own  case,  as  the  sow  got  accustomed  to  the  removal 
of  her  young  ones,  we  had  some  doubts  about  her  not  being 
carefhl  enough  in  lying  down  to  suckle  ^em,  and  that  thert 
was  some  dimmer  of  her  crnshine  some  of  them  under  her  as 
she  did  so,  and,  therefore,  kept  them  in  the  basket  for  three  or 
four  days,  till  they  got  strong  enough  to  take  caie  of  theia- 
selves.  It  is  fortunate  for  <*  Harden,  Yorkshire/*  and  alio  for 
some  more  of  our  readers,  English  as  wdl  aa  Irish,  that  kf 
called  in  question  the  proprie^  of  our  teachings,  as  he  will 
now  have  learned  a  little  more  of  such  matters  thanheeri- 
dently  did  before. 

We  should  not  forget  to  thank  our  Ennis  subscriber  for 
coming  so  promptly  to  the  rescue;  and  though  ''Haideo. 
Yorkshire,*'  has  in  his  wisdom  designated  onr  respected  aab- 
scriber  a  "  greenhorn**  firom  Ennis,  he  has  in  his  letter  ia 
reply  shown  "  Harden,  Yorkshire,"  that  he  is  not  so  green  u 
the  letter  has  gratuitously  supposed,  but  a  sound,  prtetical, 
experienced  man,  from  whom  "  Harden,  Yorkahire,"  and  maoy 
othera,  could  gain  valuable  information,  if  they  voold  oolf 
cast  aside  pr^ndioe  and  seek  knowledge.  But,  unfi)rtanatehf> 
Englishmen,  and  Scotchmen  too,,  that  do  not  know  ns  (it  u 
the  contrary  with  those  who  do)  imagine  that  in  IreUod  *• 
are  A  parcel  of  know-nothings.^/rr#>i  hrrmert*  OeiHIf, 
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HIGH  FARMING  AND  GOOD  EMPLOYMENT. 


Wttikt  the  fidlowinff  interartuig  artides  from  the  SUgo 
hitptHdeni.  On  the  30th  Jane  the  editor  wrote  as  follows: 
"  AiBOBf  the  fiumert  of  the  empire,  with  the  oomhined  srstem 
of  taiige  and  grass,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Lothians  stand  A  1, 


ibost  fof^-flve  years  ago  improved  100  aeres  of  light  moor- 
hsd  jHodoeing  bine  grass  unfit  to  feed  sheep  or  cattle,  by 
^osgtdof^  it  up  and  covering  it  with  better  soil,  snbsoiling 
ofmea  uehes,  a  crop  of  o»ts,  and  carting  the  clay  over  the 
fipt  kads ;  becoming  in  a  hiw  years  eqnal  to  the  best  land  of 
titt  fim,  producing  as  mnch  as  iNO  per  acre  in  potatoes. 
Tk  i^item  of  Mr.  Handyside*s  Cuming^— S^ths  generally  in 
PM,  half  being  two  years  and  half  one  year  old ;  l-6th 
tmips  sod  potatoes,  for  winter-keen  of  sheep  and  cattle ;  and 
ijtk  grain  crops.  On  this  fiirm  a  large  quantity  of  oilcake  is 
wAoBthepartareand  in  the  yard,  the  sheep  getting  Ub. 
tir,SBd  o^  5  to  7  lbs.,  by  whidi  means  two  flocks  are 
M  out  instead  of  one.  A  man  and  pair  of  horses  are  kept 
te—y  forty-flve  Scotch  acres.  They  empby  a  steward,  four 
<mn  besides  plou^men,  twelve  women  in  winter  for  four 
wfti,  and  twenty-six  in  summer  cleaning  the  green  crops. 
iWwomen  get  Is.  per  day.  Our  rents  oomd  not  be  paid  if 
Mrlmdwas  in  grass,  nor  would  any  employment  be  then 
pm,  Bumi  to  a  couple  of  herds ;  a  man  and  a  boy  are  re- 
#cd  in  addition,  to  look  after  tiie  cattle  in  summer.  The 
«nm  tie  Irish  or  HigUand,  and  do  their  work  well.  As  to 
nr  aBBures,  ftc,  the  same  is  carried  forward  as  on  Mr. 
up'titrm,  deseribed  in  the  Kortk  Briluk  JgrituliMrUt  of 
w  Jane,  whieh  we  reeommend  to  every  proprietor  and  for- 
mer to  nad.  From  it  we  extnust  that  the  form  of  Fraton 
yp^  Haddmgtonshire.  oonsiits  of  670  acres,  under  a  lease  of 
t««tr-OM  years,  tiie  fomily  being  on  the  farm  for  eighty 
jm.  One-third  consists  of  fertile  loam,  one-third  of  heavy 
<%  of  medium  feirtilitv,  and  one-third  of  ydlow  moorish  smd 
«  albmal  day.  All  the  form  has  been  drained  and  the 
neftes  tilkd,  thus  adding  to  the  acreage  working-land. 
In  1864  a  stationary  steam-engine  of  ten-horse  power 
*tt  boo^t  at  a  cost  of  dm.  with  2,000  yards  of 
:  *u<Nnpe,  which  has  done  well,  grubbing  or  cultivating  seven 
Km  per  da^  and  harrowing  ten  acres  across.  The  ffrubber 
Qiten  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  dght,  twdve,  and  fourteen 
oefaM  as  required.  In  the  autumn  of  1865,  lOS  acres  of 
*wwere  sown  in  place  of  potatoes  and  beans,  27  acres  of 
tie  bean  land  having  been  gone  over  twice,  and  94  aeres  of 
"«bUes  Bubbed.  Since  steam-power  was  applied  tiie  turnip 
mp  kss  been  got  in  eariy,  and  has  been  superior.  The  crops 
S  TJ^FWsent  year  are--poUtoes  82  acres,  beans  and  vetches 
^(grovn  in  rows  sixteen  inehes  apart),  turnips  88  acres, 
»« 126  acres,  barley  88  acres,  oats  54  acres,  mixed  rye- 
pm  sad  eloveis  for  cutting  21  acres ;  pasture,  86  acres  of 
7<>og^  grass  depastured.  Eirtent  of  second  yeai^s  pasture  50 
"^ in permanenipasture  8  acres,  tumipseed  16  acres  of 
P"nue  top.  Mr.  Hope  holds  another  form  (Dirleton)  of  220 
VVM  acres,  and  600  of  links  and  pasture,  bent  chiefly  grow- 
nfoa  the  links  or  sands.  The  sands  are  clayed  at  the  rate 
vjWmts  per  acre,  and  in  this  way  100  aeres  have  been 
■■defBrtile.  OnDirletonform  the  present  crops  are  81  acres 
potatoes,  60  of  tumips,  88  of  bariey,  9  of  wheat,  84  of  oats,  6 
^  T*.  the  remainder  in  pasture,  the  knd  being  grazed  for 
wyears-the  Und  being  ploughed  out  of  grass  for  the 
Fwjo  erop.  The  market  produce  of  corn,  beef,  mutton,  and 
*«Hkas  been  doubled  from  the  system  of  tillage  compared 
^grsss.  Nuvber  of  fimn  servants  on  Fenton  Barns 
■wia  by  the  year ;  at  Dirieton,  one  shepherd,  three  plough- 
^  sad  two  corn-men.  On  both  are  numbers  of  diuly  la- 
*U«»,  sad  thirty  to  forty  women  and  boys,  the  annual  amount 
y*w  wige,  on  the  two  forms  bdng  il,860,  or  at  the  rate 
1-^lJ^  ?^  *^  cultivated.  Besides  the  steam-engine 
*™j»pj»r  of  horses  are  kept  CatUe  kept  on  Fenton  Bams 
JT  r^'I?'**  ^^  *  ^'^^  ^  rearing  calves,  12  cows  bebng- 
J  to  the  form  servants,  80  cattle  fattened.  Sheep  (Ldces. 
^HWwaber  of  «we«  UO,  md  ohrrio^  WtoiOO.    100 


tons  com  and  cake,  and  200  quarten  grain  are  consumed  by 
the  stock.  Manures  used  this  season— -Fifty-six  tons  Peravian 
guano  (£760),  seven  tons  nitrate  of  soda  (£120)  seventy  tons 
superphosphate  (£480),  or  over  £1,S00 ;  besides  manure  from 
Edinbargh,  costmg  2s.  Sd.  to  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  Id.  per  ton 

Sir  mile  rail.  Fifty  or  sixty  tons  lime  are  annually  brought  to 
e  form  and  mii^  with  weeds,  road-scrapings,  &c.  The 
annual  outlay  for  foedinc  substances  and  manures  exceeds  £4 
per  acre ;  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  £2  per  acre  has  been 
spent  on  every  acre  under  cultivation.  While  we  do  not  wish 
small  frmns  turned  into  large,  because  small  fitrmers  are  the 
bone  and  nnew  of  this  countrjr,  we  want  our  greaiers  who^pve 
no  employment  to  follow  the  eiamples  of  Messrs.  Handyside, 
Hope,  and  such  gentlemen,  who  pay  annually  in  wages  fipom 
£1,700  to  £1,800,  instead  of  as  here,  a  couple  of  hcfds,  with 
lower  wages  than  the  sirls  in  Scotland  cleaning  the  turnips. 
We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Handyside  for  the  information 
he  has  sent  us  from  the  artide  we  wrote  on,  an  **  Alderman  of 
the  National  Association,''  calling  Euj^ish  and  Scotchmen 
coming  to  reside  among  us  and  give  employment  *'  bkwted 
fiurmers.**  These  are  the  men  to  stop  our  population  from 
emigrating,  but  the  National  Assodaiioft  deters  them  from 
oommg  here  to  spend  their  capital  and  make  money* 

This  statement  drew  forth  the  following  letter  from  **  an 
unbeliever,"  who  signs  himsdf  **  X.  T.  Z."  :— 

**  To  the  Editor  of  the  Sli^  ifwA^NdW.— Sir,— I  read 
vour  article  on  '  Hich  Fanning  and  Oood  Employment,'  in 
last  week's  Jndepeiukntt  and  can't  know  how  £2  per  acre  in 
labour  and  £2  per  acre  in  Peravian  ipiano  and  superphos- 
phates, or  £4  per  acre,  can  pay  in  addition  to  tiie  rent  Pro- 
oably  in  EastliOthian  the  rents  may  be  only  one  pound  per 
acre,  while  good  lands  in  this  country  are  let  at  80s.  to  40b. 
If  Messrs.  Handyside  and  Hope  gave  a  balance  sheet,  stating 
on  one  side  what  the  rent  and  all  other  charges  and  taxes  are, 
and  on  the  other  the  recdpts,  putting  than  under  MPvate 
heads,  the  formen  here  might  then  be  able  to  judge.  There 
is  an  old  saying,  '  Tou  mav  tell  it  to  the  marines,  but  the 
sailora  won't  hebeve  it,'  which  seems  wplioaUe  to  this  ease.— • 
BaUymote,  5th  July,  1866." 

To  this  letter  the  Editor  replies  in  the  following  artide  with 
the  appropriate  heading 

HIGH  TAUCIXG  AJID  OOOD  SMPLOTIONT  0211  Ol  THl 
CUEI8  TOK  IBSLAMD. 

When  we  fold  East  Lothian  formers  expending  annual^ 
in  labour  and  manure  over  five  pounds  per  Irish  acre,  beddes 
paying  rent  forty  per  cent,  hijuher  than  m  Meath,  Bosoommon, 
Tipperary,  and  our  grating  districts,  we  must  come  to  the  con- 
dnsionthat  tillage,  with  capital  and  skill,  is  best  for  the  fonner 
and  best  for  the  country — douUe  the  quantity  of  stock  is  fod  by 
indoor  feeding  and  green  crops,  while  grain  is  grown  bv  hun- 
dreds of  aeres  unknown  here  in  the  grass-lands.  We  do  not 
advocate  the  consolidation  of  fitrms,  as  in  Ulster  there  are  in- 
dustrious and  well-doing  tenants  on  holdings  from  ten  to  thirty 
acres.  We  wish  to  keep  our  people  at  home,  and  our  small 
fiurmen  to  live ;  but  we  wish  to  see  all  our  grazing  forms  con- 
verted into  tillage,  and  thus  give  employment  to  the  people 
who  are  willing  to  give  a  frur  day's  work  for  a  fiur  day's 
wages.  "  Y.  T.  Z.,"  doubting  the  figures  in  our  article  on 
**  High  Farmine  and  Oood  Wages,"  has  drawn  from  one  of  the 
largest  formen  in  East  Lothian  the  followmg  reply : 

<*To  the  editor  of  the  Sligo  IndependttU.^Sxt^'—Xowt  cor- 
respondent  ngned  '  X.  Y.  Z.,  Ballymote,  5th  July,'  says  *  he 
does  not  believe  how  £2  per  acre  in  kbour  and  £2  per  acre  in 
Peravian  guano  and  super-phosphate,  in  addition  to  rent,  can 
be  paid,  unless  the  rents  in  East  Lothian  be  only  one  pound 
per  acre,  while  good  lands  in  Ireknd  are  let  at  80s.  to  40Bj)er 
acre.'  Imavtell  *X.  Y.  Z.'  that  veiy  inforior  knds  in  East 
Lothian  are  let  at  80s.  to  40b.  per  acre,  and  our  beet  at  £4  to 
£6.  I  can  also  tell  him  that  the  hirii  forming-men  who  pay 
these  rents  are  willing  on  expiring  of  leases  to  renew,  the  pn>- 
prietonialdoiaQrnevef  chan|png  such  tenants;  while  those 
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Ill  juaae,  addretted  **  £.  L.,  Voi^Mctt*  TTwiag*^ 
'  Mid  it  diaU  have  my  attBatioiL*— ^adidiagtoo. 


fuming  otherwise  seldom  nm  out  their  letset.  I  would  be 
haopj  to  show  *  X.  T.  Z.*  or  tny  practical  fiumer  my  holding, 
ana  introduce  him  to  some  of  the  high  farming-men  here,  but 
certainly  would  not  ask  tiiem  to  lay  open  their  led^rs.  But  if 
seeing  is  to  believe,  I  could  oonmoe  him  thai  hi^  tamag 
only  does  pay ;  and  if  he  thinks  of  visiting  me,  he  can  droj)  me 
a  note  wito  vmiI  "        -  -  -  -         .    - 

ton,  Scotland,' 
15th  July,  1866, 

We  would  be  glad  to  see  oar  great  proprietors,  either  in  their 
demesnes  or  attached  to  their  demesnes,  establishing  (arms  of 
fifty,  one  hundred,  or  two  hundred  acres,  with  a  proper  set  of 
books  kept  and  left  open  for  the  inspection  of  their  tenants, 
showing  a  rent  of  twenty-five  to  forty  shillings  debited  to  the 
farm,  with  the  cost  of  guano  and  other  mannrest  Put  our 
cess,  tithe,  poor-rates  on  the  one  side ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
receipts  put  under  various  heads  of  crops  sold  and  profit  on 
cattle;  and  this  might  induce  the  tenants  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample if  they  saw  it  paying.  One  cause  of  the  high  rents  in 
Haddingtonshire  exceeding  thoeo  in  Meath  and  Kildare  i«  the 
proximity  to  Mnburgh  tmd  Haddington  marketa,  generally 


the  highest  in  the  kingdom.  The  Goreninent,  not 
should  introdnoe  a  bill  allowing  landlords  bound  up  by  eatsib 
and  family  settlements  to  grant  adequate  leases-Hul  to  ht 
voluntary,  none  oompnlsory,  both  parties  making  their  om 
bargaias  on  tha  piiaMm  of  fkaaHnde  without  any  inter, 
ventbn  of  the  law.  We  see  that  Mr.  Handyside  improred, 
on  a  aiaeCaea  tmii^  loaae,  oaa  bnadrad  aares  of  aooiM, 
and,  when  gittuig  a  renewal,  paving  an  advanced  f«it  efsa 
for  his  own  improvemanta  withont  eonplaiaiag,  bsesus 
during  the  nineteen  years  he  profited  by  his  outlay*  This  isi 
faei  we  give  to  those  demanding,  in  Lord  Palau»iton*s  laa. 
ffuage,  '^landlord  wrong.'*  that  is,  fixity  of  (enure.  Let  osr 
fanners  with  capital  act  as  tha  Scotch  fanners  do  on  taeotf' 
one  years*  leasee,  and  employ  the  people  when  enriching  thos. 
selves ;  and  this  is  a  better  care  to  stop  emigration  thaa  pn- 
venting  fara»ers  of  capital  and  skill  investing  in  Ireland  sod 
tilling  Uieoountnr,  bf  calling  them  "Knna  bloated  bimtn 
firoinAn^and  and  Scotland,"  and  others  holding  them  np  to 
ridioola ;  but  the  people  would  bok  on  such  ^auaaieneoaiar 
to  set  an  example  of  industry,  and  give  a  tut  day's  pay  fgri 
tm  day's  vork,  as  thair  friends  and  benefacton. 


ICE-HOUSBS.    ICB-SAFES,    VAPOUB-SATES,   AND    EBraiGEBATOES. 


It  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  fK^hten  old-school  fSurmers  out 
of  their  wit  on  the  present  occasion!  Suffice  it  to  sav  that 
people  are  becoming  so  hot  in  the  race  of  progress,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  even  the  m^ority  of  yonngsters  to  keep  up 
with  them.  And  that  is  not  all ;  for  the  climate  of  tho  cona*> 
try  itsdf  is  so  improving,  and  the  temperatora  becoming  so 
nuudi  higher,  that  one  is  almost  forced  to  admit  the  Mouliar 
notions  of  those  who  lay  it  down  in  their  natural  philosophy 
that  "  the  internal  firn  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  are  ap* 
proaohing  nearer  and  nearer  tha  surfiice,"  or  else  that  **  the 
great  globe  in  which  we  live  was,  when  the  curse  went  out 
against  it,  hitched  out  of  its  original  orbit,  and  has  been  eon* 
sequently  wheeling  nearer  and  nearer  the  sun  aver  sinoe," 
according  to  the  teaching  of  othara,  in  order  to  account  for 
diflbrenoes  like  those  in  question.  We  shall,  however,  after  a 
little  quiet  reflection,  aoeount  for  sueh  differences  otherwise ) 
for,  in  consequence  of  an  improved  drainage  of  the  land,  the 
country  is  £ut  losing  its  natural  ice-houses,  ice-safes,  vapour- 
safes,  and  refrigerators,  and  henee  must  have  recourse  to  arti- 
ficial ones.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  this,  for  the  ther- 
mometer proves  it  in  the  most  convincing  and  satisfactory 
manner,  from  time  immemorial,  tho  castle  and  manor-house 
have  had  their  ice-houses,  but  more — so  some  critics  say — for 
the  sake  of  fiuhion  than  utility  and  profit.  But  as  regards 
the  rising  and  urgent  demands  of  the  fkrraer.  the  conclusion 
of  our  critics  must  be  reversed ;  for  the  whole  of  the  animal 
ppoduoe  of  the  land,  including  the  produce  of  the  dairy, 
poultiy-yard,  and  feedmg-stall,  requires  to  be  cooled  down  to  a 
proper  temperature  in  a  dried  and  pnrified  atmosphere,  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  market. 

The  f^uestion  which  we  thus  propose  diseussine  is  a  chemieo- 
mechanioal  one.  When  ice  absoros  so  much  cslorio,  orhesJt, 
it  beoomes  water,  or  melts ;  and  when  the  heat  thus  absorbed 
is  removed,  the  water  again  solidifies  and  becomes  ice.  For  a 
similar  reason,  butt«r  and  all  animal  fats  and  fluids  become 
liquid  or  solid  according  to  the  quantity  of  oaloric  they  ab- 
sorb or  ffive  out.  Tlie  alternation  of  the  seasons,  as  of  sum- 
mer and  winter,  furnish  annually  fiuniliar  examples  of  this 
kind.  The  melting  of  the  snow  on  high  hills  in  the  summer- 
time,  and  the  covering  of  them  again  on  the  return  of  winter, 
is  an  example  on  a  large  scale.  These  are  natural  examples. 
Art  also  furnishes  example*  on  a  scale,  if  not  equally  maffnifi* 
cent,  at  least  worthy  of  notice.  Thus  the  thorough  drainage 
of  some  wet  districts  has,  by  the  rapid  removal  otthe  melting 
snows  and  rain-water  from  the  land,  and  by  the  great  decrease 
of  evaporation,  and  by  the  direct  absorption  of  heat  which 
has  thus  taken  place,  greatly  increased  the  general  tempera* 
\nn  of  such  climates,  advancing  both  seed-tune  and  harvest 
upwards  of  a  month.  The  clothes  which  we  ourselvea  wear, 
and  the  household  accommodation  and  shelter  which  we  pro* 
vide  for  our  cattle  in  wiuter,  and  the  shade  which  we  and  they 


seek  from  tha  son's  rays  in  summer,  are  also  axaaplsi  of  i 
kindred  oharaoter*  Such  atamples  may  be  said  to  bt  lior 
general  purposes :  but  thqr  are  soggastiva  of  others,  to  wtA 
tha  wants  of  public  life  m  all  its  varied  and  nnltifkjnoii  d^ 
tails,  so  to  speak  (  and  these  latter  ara  those  involved  in  osr 


ket  at  a  proper  temperatnra,  so  as  to  realise  its  highest  em 
mercial  value. 

Tha  fiirmer,  whose  butter  is  so  Uqnafied  at  this  smmi 
that  it  cannot  be  handled,  and  whoea  poultry,  bee^  mntton, 
and  pork  are  so  soft  that  in  aoning  up  to  Umkm  tb 
meat,  by  the  shakingrto-and.firo  action  of  the  bones,  oafb* 
goes  a  sansage-making  process  by  no  means  fovonrable  to  Hi 
market  value,  must  brar  in  mind  that  an  axoess  of  eskmc  k 
the  cause  of  all  this  loss.  Such  is  the  philosophy  or  iht 
science  and  practice  of  the  day.  At  this  ssaaon  «  the  yssi; 
when  the  innabitants  of  the  capital  are  behig  almost  toM 
alive,  an  excess  of  caloric  is  the  most  worthless  thing  ia  th« 
world  that  farmers  can  send  them.  And,  basides,  if  it  is  not 
fioolish,  it  is  at  least  very  silly  and  shortsighted,  as  it  is  bsbt 
degrees  worse  than  *'  sending  cools  to  Newoastle,*'  insspsa 
as  milk,  cream,  butter,  poultry,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  vonli 
fetch  more  money  without  the  caloric  than  with  it.  Ia  tb 
winter  time,  when  the  fkco  of  the  earth  is  icebound  son* 
inches  deep^  combined  caloric  may  be  worth  its  weight  ia  soli 
and  something  more ;  but  in  the  summer  time,  it  is  now-adip 
in  the  opposite  side  of  the  ledger— an  article  that  is  woni 
than  worthless,  as  it  reduces  the  value  of  everythiag  with 
which  it  is  incorporated '{  while,  along  with  oxygen  and  tbi 
countless  millions  of  mimosoopic  litUa  symotic  bodies  thit 
float  or  swim  in  the  atmosphere  at  this  season  like  shcsh  a 
herring  in  the  ocean,  it  plays  the  very  mischief  with  tin 
animafproducts  of  the  farm  into  the  bargain.  And  this,  too, 
is  not  all ;  for  sending  up  beef  and  mutton  to  London  on  their 
own  feet  (u  some  do  to  obviate  such  losses)  at  this  sssioi, 
makes  the  matter  if  possible  worse  for  the  iisrmar.  I>rov" 
of  fat  oxen  and  sheep,  for  example,  in  tha  streets  of  tM 
metropolis,  panting^  with  their  heads  hanging  and  toegitf 

Jirotrniding  from  thair  months,  like  a  paek  of  hounds  sfia « 
ong  and  hard  run,  may  be  gating  rid  of  Utent  calorie  with  s 
venaeance,  but  it  ia  neither  cooling  down  the  beef  and  Bsttn 
to  ttie  proper  temperature,  nor  prsparin|r  it  for  *hat|Boeeifc 
Such  a  lyidem  of  refrigeration  nuur  be  in  hamoay  with  tbe 
j;sop  fkble  Oiot  and  cold  blast)  of  tha  old  Uue-firoekedsobod ; 
but  it  is  not  only  now  out  of  data,  but  equally  derogatoiy  " 
the  profossional  character  of  all  who  are  ooaaeeted  with  iW- 
fiumers,  salesmen,  butchers,  and  eonsnmQit--the  letter  w 
its  toleration*  .    , 

With  the  fonn,  constmction,  and  management  of  the  Isk- 
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BfUf^i  Im-Iknim  it  the  oatU«»  nuMt  fmnen  ftro  fiuniliar. 
AoiibelongmfftoialmonfisheriM  are  equally  well  known. 
So  lie  tliote  beloo^ing  to  ioe  eompaniea  in  most  of  oar  large 
toToi,  for  the  itonng  and  pieaerration  of  ioe  for  tale. 

Farnen,  however,  require  an  ioe>houM  for  a  purpose  some- 
that  diftn&t  from  any  of  the  above  examples,  and  hence  it 
amt  seeds  be  difficren^y  conatracted.  Ice  may  even  be  dis- 
posed with  altogether;  and  in  some  sonthem  localities,  where 
the  winter  ii  often  so  mild  and  open  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
get  a  vxppfy  of  ioe  for  an  ioe-honse,  it  may  be  prudent  in  such 
cues  to  mike  provision  for  doing  without  it  (natural  ice) ; 
hit  itt  most  places  it  is  so  easily  and  cheaply  got,  as  to  turn 
the  halanoe  of  economy  greatly  in  its  fiivonr. 

He  iee-house  and  oocmng  room  for  the  setting  of  newly- 
iliightered  carcases  should  oe  erected  together— the  former 
hmiy  either  under  the  ground-floor  of  the  ktter,  or  closely 
■doming  it.  In  prraotice,  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  and 
mdtf  win  determine  which  pkn  ia  the  best.  As  milk, 
cRtn,  and  hotter  intended  for  market  shodd  never  be  cooled 
ia  the  Hune  room  with  pork,  beef,  or  mutton,  the  ice-house 
lajr  be  situated  between  the  daiiy  and  the  cooling-room  for 
1^  carcases,  either  for  market  (as  beef  or  mutton)  or 
kaeenrin^  (as  pork).  The  common  form  of  ice-houses  is 
4^ of  an  mverved  cone,  drained  from  the  apex:  this  form 
|wti  of  the  interior  bein^  easily  lined  with  a  kyer  of 
^.  But  a  bug,  narrow  building,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
parched  over,  would  nermit  oS  the  covering  of  the  in- 
^  with  straw  and  the  orainage  of  the  ice-house  equally  as 
Rfl  M  the  old  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  This  old  pum  of  a 
'  siiTow  bottom  is  not,  however,  essentially  necessary;  for,  if 
^f  water  or  rain  water  at  a  thermal  temperature  is  kept 
wn  the  walls  below,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  from  the  top  or 
wtBde  above,  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  of  a  muddle  of 
»tn»  withm.  If  the  walls  below  are  kept  cool,  they  may  be 
?»pwdicidar ;  and,  we  may  add,  if  they  are  not  kept  cool 
<"^  then  straw,  although  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  is  not 
to  be  idied  upon  inside.  In  examples  therefore  where  there 
fining  water  below,  the  more  advisable  plan  is  to  build  a 
doDfaki  wall  above  ground,  filling  the  space  between  the  two 
nib  with  charooalor  sawdust,  and  then  to  cover  the  outer 
jnll  with  a  sufficient  mound  of  earth,  so  as  to  keep  out  solar 

Um  |iermanent  and  less  expensive  ice-houses  may  be  made 
J^eorering  any  old  house  with  a  thick  thatching  of  straw, 
tbe  floor  and  inside  being  also  covered  with  the  same  kind  of 
ferial  (straw) ;  or  a  temporary  ice-houae  may  be  made  in  the 
Mart  of  a  straw  or  hav-stack.  In  such  cases,  ample  provision 
tor  the  timely  removal  of  water  from  the  ice  is  essentially  ne- 
wwy,  otherwise  it  will  melt  the  ice  in  contact  with  or  im- 
Bfned  in  it.  To  the  young  agricultural  tyro  or  student  we 
■«y  observe  that  the  water  in  an  ice-house  proves  the  pre- 
jaftt  of  calorie — i.  e.,  the  ice,  by  absorbing  caloric,  becomes 
Mw :  hence  the  removal  of  the  water  produced  by  the  melting 
of  the  ice  is  the  removal  of  heat.  Such  is  the  simple  science 
solved  in  the  drainage  of  an  ice-house ;  and  its  practical  im- 
pwtuuse  will  readily  be  understood. 

lee^afes  are  of  various  sizes  and  sh^lea  of  workmanship,  as 
w  the  cellar,  jpantry,  hall,  or  even  for  the  dining-room,  and 
jay  be  had  of  most  ironmongers,  at  fipom  £2  and  upwards, 
"^nndple  of  eonstmction  an  loe-safe  is  simply  a  box  within 
» box,  a  small  space  between  the  two  being  filled  with  some 


space  Detween  tne  two  t>eing  niled  with  some 
J^-eondoctiny  material,  as  charcoal,  wool,  &c.  The  outer 
«tt,  or  chest,  is  commonly  of  painted  wood ;  the  inner  one  of 
^,  galvanised  iron,  or  white  metal,  having  a  wooden  lid, 
wrered  with  woollen  cloth.  The  two  are  so  formed  as  to 
J*[«  the  anpearance  of  only  one  box,  or  trunk,  with  two  lids, 
i^foar  short  castor-feet,  like  a  table,  one  at  each  comer. 
The  ice  is  put  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  inner  box,  over  which  there 
Guiding  and  perforated  shelves  for  holcUng,  cooling,  and 
f/^JJ'ring  wines,  fruits,  and  provisions,  without  permittinflr 
^  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ice.  More  expensive  ice- 
?^are  in  the  form  of  a  chest  of  drawers  or  wardrobe,  the 
^«™>r  having  shelves,  and  a  separate  apartment  for  the  ice. 
A  anner  who  has  the  command  of  ice,  and  who  knows  what 
^  wler,  can  get  his  carpenter  to  make  a  substantial  and 
"ow  loe-safe  for  little  money. 

lathe  United  States  of  America  cooling  and  setting-rooms 
J'*M"wttmes made  on  the  principle  of  an  ice-safe,  as  above, 
hSliL?^  ^*™  »  house,  the  space  between  the  two  walls 
•wgflW  with  diaroofil,  alio  tht  space  between  the  roof  W 


ilooring  bdow.  The  ioe  ii  kept  undsr  tht  perforated  floor,  or 
gratmg,  of  the  oooling-room.  They  are  termed  ice-houses  ge- 
nerally,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  cooung  pork  and  beef  intended 
for  curing  and  exportation,  as  they  cool  down  the  meat  nu 
pidlv,  and  thus  prevent  tainting.  In  1864  a  project  of  this 
kind  vraspatented  in  this  country  by  Hr.  Thomas  Harriss,  of 
Calne,  Wutshire,  as  a  communication  from  Mr.  George  Harris, 
of  the  United  Statee.  The  specification  is  "  No.  2,995 ,"  short 
title,  ••  Rooms  for  curing  Meat.**  But  there  is  no  novelty  in 
the  nrinciple,  as  hundreds  of  old  patents  mi^ht  be  quoted  of  a 
similar  character—Keith's,  for  example,  which  was  reduced  to 
practice  in  1854,  in  London.  We  may  also  observe  that  there 
are  several  hundred  patents  in  force  at  the  present  time,  in 
connexion  with  our  subject,  but  without  throwing  any  impedi- 
ment  in  the  way  of  hmaowners  and  tenants  erecting  suitable 
ice-houses,  ice-safes,  vapour-safos,  and  refrigerators. 

Instead  of  using  ice  direotlv  in  the  cooling-room,  as  above, 
another  nhui  is  to  force  cold  air  into  the  cooling-room  by 
means  of  a  fuu  bellows,  or  pump,  and  to  keep  out  heat  either 
by  doable  walls,  thatching,  or  evaporation.  In  1864  a  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Bichardson,  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  patented  a  pro* 
ject  for  **  preparing  carcases  for  curing,"  by  throwing  into  the 
cooling-room  not  only  cold  air,  but  that  air  loaded  with  oer« 
tain  antiseptic  properties  when  required.  His  specification  is 
No.  876  (1864!.  we  might  quote  other  examples  from  the 
same  year  (18&I) ;  but  the  annual  crop  of  patents  under  refri- 
gerators, freezing  and  cooling,  has  of  late  years  been  so 
abundant  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  do  anything  like  justice 
to  their  merits  within  our  narrow  limiti,  or  even  to  make  » 
fhrther  selection. 

Air  mav  be  cooled  by  passing  it  throngh  pipes  lying  upon 
the  top  of  or  imbedded  in  the  ice  of  the  ice-house.  As  so  much 
ice  will  be  melted  in  the  process  of  cooling,  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  immediate  removal  or  draina^  of  this  water,  so 
that  the  position  or  laying  oi  the  air  pipes  in'  the  ice-house,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  ioe  to  a  minimum,  ia  there- 
fore a  very  nice  practical  nuestion.  And  this  is  not  all ;  for  in 
the  warm  moist  weather  of  summer  the  atmosphere  is  always 
neatly  loaded  with  moisture  or  vapour,  which  wiU  be  con- 
aensed  in  passing  through  the  pipes,  and  the  water  thus  formed 
requires  likewise  to  be  drained  oif.  The  process  is  thus  of  a 
two-fold  character ;  for  the  air  is  both  cooled  and  dried;  and 
each  of  these  two  effects  produced  is  essentially  necessary  in 
the  setting  of  newly-churned  butter  or  carcases  of  newly- 
shuffhter^  animals.  The  current  of  polluted  air  produced  oy 
butcners  on  the  plan  of  JSsop's  fable  is  only  dirty  condensed 
air — ^not  pure  dry  air.  We  have  even  met  with  blue-frocks  in 
the  British  capital  so  fkr  behind  in  the  philosophy  of  their 
craft  as  to  propose  drying  the  air  by  means  of  fire,  hot  bricks, 
&c.  P  !— moist  air  being  very  injurious  to  meat,  more  especiidly 
during  the  process  of  cooling  and  setting  carcases,  as  it  takes 
oif  the  "bloom,**  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  prevents  the 
bloom  rising.  The  better-informed,  however,  are  perfectly 
aware  that  the  cold  firosty  air  of  winter  is  drier  than  the  blowing 
hot  and  oold  of  summer ;  and  that  they  cannot  enter  into  com- 

fetition  with  farmers  in  getting  up  *'  the  bloom,'*  if  the  Utter 
now  the  market  value  of  their  meat,  and  how  to  give  it  the 
attractive  selling  appearance  so  highly  prized  by  the  first-class 
butchers  of  the  metropolis. 

Three  things  have  thus  to  be  closely  considered :  The  re- 
moval of  as  much  heat  as  possible  from  the  pipes  before  they 
enter  the  ice,  so  as  to  economize  the  consumption  of  the  latter 
(icd) ;  the  condehsation  and  removal  of  as  much  vapour  as 
possible  from  the  cooled  air  before  it  enters  the  setting-room, 
so  as  to  dry  and  purify  it ;  while  the  heated  air  and  moisture 
from  the  cooliuff,  drying,  and  setting  carcases  require  to  be 
drawn  off,  fr^m  the  top  of  the  setting-room. 

Hat  pipes  five  off  heat  faster  than  round  ones,  and  small 
pipes  faster  than  large  ones,  as  small  pipes  present  a  greater 
neat-abstracting  surface,  while  they  admit  of  being  made 
thinner.  If  therefore  there  are  a  number  of  small  air-feeding 
flat  pipes,  and  if  these  are  taken  up  the  sewer  that  drains  the 
ice-house,  passing  under  the  grating  in  its  bottom,  and  are  then 
led  along  the  grating  immediately  under  the  ice  before  they 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  ice  upwards  at  the  sides  towards  the 
setting-room,  a  large  proportion  of  the  latent  caloric  will  be 
removed  from  the  ingress  current  of  air  before  it  enters  the 
great  body  of  the  ioe,  so  that  very  little  melting  will  after- 
wards be  experienced. 

Another  pUtn,  where  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  ice,  would 
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l)e  topati  ihft  fiMding  TfipH  xip  an  Aooenible  long  wooden 
tronsn  fall  of  broken  ioe,  and  weU-drained  fresh  ice  Seiug  tap- 
pliea  fit)m  time  to  time  frt>m  the  ice-house.  On  their  egms 
from  this  trough  the  feeding  pi|^  might  then  pass  either  up 
through  the  ice  at  one  or  both  aides,  or  enter  at  the  surface  of 
the  ice,  passing  round  the  sides,  from  which  any  water  fh>m 
mdting  ice  could  be  drained  off  as  fast  as  {irodnoed ;  or, 
instead  of  ice  in  a  wooden  trough,  the  water  drained  fit>m  the 
ice-house  might  form  a  well  at  a  lower  level,  so  that  if  the  air- 
feeding  pipes  were  to  make  a  circuit  or  two  in  this  well  the  air 
in  them  would  be  cooled  to  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the 
water  in  the  well. 

The  improTcraents  which  have  been  made  of  late  on  the 
steam  engine  have  given  rise  to  innumerable  plans  for  the 
rapid  condensation  m  steam,  so  as  to  economise  and  purify 
water  and  protect  boilers.  With  these  plans,  or  many  of 
them,  the  reader  is  doubtless  familiar.  They  differ  in  several 
respects  from  the  condensation  of  vaoour  or  steam  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  its  removal  alonff  with  other  impuri- 
ties with  which  it  may  be  contaminate^  so  as  to  cool,  dry, 
and  purify  it  for  the  settin^room ;  but  there  is,  neverthekss, 
a  dose  simikrity  involved  in  the  two  condensation  and  purifi- 
cation processes  worthy  of  attention. 

Vapour  which  may  remain  in  the  cooled  air  after  it  has,  in 
a  forced  and  condensed  current,  passed  through  the  ice-house 
pipes,  may  be  thrown  down  in  a  condensing  chamber  in  the 
form  of  water  with  other  impurities ;  the  air,  alter  it  ia  thus 
purified,  being  allowed  to  enter  the  cooling- room  for  cooling 
and  setting  m  meat,  and  from  this  condensing  chamber  the 
'  water  can  oe  drained  off  as  fast  as  it  collects.  With  nothing 
to  break  or  agitate  the  current  of  air  passing  through  the 
pipes  at  a  considerable  velocity,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
vapour  would  be  carried  directly  into  the  cooling-room,  if  no 
condensing  chamber  intervened.  On  leaving  the  pipe,  this 
current  would  blow  cold  and  freesing ;  but,  bein^  allowed  to 
expand,  it  would  absorb  the  heat  from  the  coobng  carcase ; 
consequently,  the  va^ur  would  be  rarefied  again  to  a  degree 
approaching  that  which  it  had  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  cooling  procesa,  the  result  being  that  ex- 
perienced by  the  butcher — ^the  discoloration  of  the  meat — 
the  risinff  of  the  bloom  (as  in  the  dry  cold  air  of  winter)  being 
prevented  by  the  vanour  bein^  chemicaUy  attracted  to  the 
carcase  alon^  with  otner  impurities,  as  the  spores  of  funn, 
&c.  The  olgect  of  the  condensing  chamber  is  to  produce  the 
diY,  pure,  keen,  cold  air  of  winter,  so  as  effectually  to  con- 
solidate the  meat,  and  get  up  its  commercially  attractive  pinky 
bloom. 

Various  plans  may  be  adopted  for  the  separation  of  vapour 
and  impurities  from  the  atmosphere  in  a  condensing  chamber 
— such  as  forcing  or  filtering  it  through  a  condensing  and 
purifying  medium,  or  over  frigid  surfaces,  thereby  withdraw- 
ing it  in  the  form  of  water ;  or  it  may  be  attracted  to  sub- 
atanoes  having  a  nowerful  affinity  for  moisture ;  or  it  may  be 
thrown  down  in  tne  form  of  snow,  hailstones,  or  icy  partidea ; 
or  it  mav  be  got  rid  of  by  a  combination  of  these  prooeases. 

Into  the  working  detaila  of  such  processes,  owing  to  their 
number,  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  present.  They 
form  a  subject  which  mieht  be  profitably  discussed  by 
meteorobgiod  writers— much  more  so  than  the  bug  prophetic 
bickerings  about  the  future  weather. 

InstcM  of  a  single  condensing  chamber  adjoining  the  cool- 
ing and  setting  room,  a  number  of  small  condensing  chambers 
might  be  made  at  the  bends  of  the  pipes,  or  at  suitable  and 
convenient  places  and  distances  along  their  length.  The 
slower  the  air  is  pasted  through  the  pipes  in  the  ice,  the 
.  neater  the  length  of  time  afforded  for  the  abstraction  of  the 
heat ;  consequently,  the  lower  the  degree  of  temperature  to 
which  the  cooled  air  is  brought  down,  and  the  more  effectual 
is  the  condensing  process  performed.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
lar^  supply  of  cold  air  that  the  cooling  and  setting  room  re- 
quires as  a  continuous  supply  of  the  proper  temperature  and 
quality  as  to  dryness  and  purity.  If  advantage  is  taken  of 
auoh  data,  the  small  condensing  chambers  in  question  may  in 
character  be  only  an  enhurnd  portion  of  the  pipes,  to  an  ex- 
tent suffident  to  hold  conaensing  q^terial  or  surface,  so  as  to 
allow  the  air  to  pass  through  or  ovor  it  at  a  slow  vdodty. 

In  Linff*s  patent  **  ice-safes,**  or  **  |oe-hou8es*'  (patent.  No. 
10,781,  Io46).  the  vapour  is  mnlkf^9m  vpon  the  outer  sur&ce 
of  the  ioe-weUa,  whicn  are  situated  vertically  in  the  middle  of 
|he  ioe-salD  or  ice-home,  the  latter,  more  correctly  apc^l^Pgf 


being  only  a  cellar  or  doaet  fitted  np  on  the  prmc3]jla  of  un 
ioe-Mfe  or  refrigerator.    Mr.  Qeorge  JEdth,  ice  marmnist,  &5, 
Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury ,  W.C.  (late  lings  and  Kath), 
has  made  numerous  improvements  upon  the  jpati«t  of  his  Ists 
partner.    These  improved  ice-safes  were  exhioited  in  the  Great 
International  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862,  on  both  of  which 
occasions  prize  medals  were  awarded  them,  as  some  of  oir 
readers  wul  doubtless  remember.    Since  1854  several  of  our 
large  metropolitan  butchers  have  had  oeUars  or  doieti  fitted 
up,  on  the  principle  of  an  ice-safe ;  while  these  improved  ioe- 
safcs  are  common  in  our  national  clubs  and  hotel»— not  osly 
in  the  capital,  but  in  most  of  our  large  provincial  towns.  Id 
examples  where  the  ice-safe  has  two  cupboards  there  it  oslj 
one  vertical  ioe-wdl  between  them ;  but  where  there  are  thm 
cupboards,  as  in  the  largest  examples  exhibited  in  1851  ud 
1862,  there  are  two  ice-wdls.    In  two  of  the  botchers'  io- 
cellars  which  we  have  examined,  one — a  small  chamber  lesduf 
off  from  the  slaughter-house — ^has  onl^  one  ice-well  in  the  nid- 
die ;  the  other,  under  the  shop,  has  two  ice-wells.  They  are  vak 
of  galvanized  sheet-iron,  drcular,  and  riveted  like  the  foiad 
of  a  steamboat,  of  the  hdght  of  the  cellar.    A  small  dooUt 
hatch  door  opens  in  the  floor  above,  in  at  which  the  iee-vdl 
is  filled.    It  IS  drained  from  bebw,  as  the  wdl  of  an  iee-hovst 
Around  the  wall  of  the  ice-oellar  there  are  hooks,  as  it 
butchers'  shops,  for  hanging  joints  or  quarters  of  heef^  ni 
whole  carcases  of  mutton.    Baited  parts  are  kept  in  tabs  oe 
the  floor.    Around  the  bottom  of  each  cylinder,  or  ioe-veU, 
there  is  a  receiver,  to  colleet  and  drain-off  the  vapour  vhidt 
is  condensed  upon  its  surface,  and  which  trickles  down  to  thu 
recdver. 

Ice-weUs  may  be  constructed  in  larders,  on  the  above  pria- 
dple  of  an  ice-safe,  dther  for  butchers  or  private  fiumliei,  for 
preserving  meat ;  but  they  do  not  answer  for  cooling  sad  ut* 
ting  newly-slaughtered  carcases,  and  hence  are  not  adapted 
for  farmers.  If  the  meat  is  firm  and  wdl  set  when  hnn^  op 
in  an  ice-cooled  larder,  it  will  keep  safely  until  used,  oomiog 
out  as  fresh  and  sound  as  when  put  in ;  bnt,  when  put  in  vara 
and  soft,  the  atmosphere  in  such  places  is  too  confined  aid 
musgv  for  getting  up  the  bloom.  Soft  meat  can  he  easD; 
cooIki  down  to  the  proper  temperature,  such  as  quarters « 
beef  and  carcases  of  mutton  from  the  dead-meat  market  it 
this  season,  or  badly-set  meat  from  the  slaughter-house  or  shop 
of  the  butcher,  the  quantity  being  limited  to  the  size  of  the 
safe  and  the  consumption  of  wdl-ioe  in  the  weUs.  The  ovser 
of  the  largest  cellar  under  his  shop,  noticed  above— the  one 
with  two  ice-wells— on  finding  he  could  cool  down  mest,  ud 
thus  check  for  a  time  decomposition,  bought  largdy  in  Kev- 
gate  the  softest  and  cheapest  qualities,  in  the  hopes  of  drifint 
at  the  gallop  a  paying  concern ;  but  by  so  doin^,  he  fell  into 
two  epegious  practi(»l  Uundeii— first,  by  pnttme  too  Isrge  i 
quantity  of  meat  into  his  odlar,  more  than  he  oould  cod  don 
to  the  proper  temperature  necessary  to  arrest  deoompositkn: 
in  other  words,  he  put  more  latent  caloric  into  his  ice-cellir 
than  he  could  remove,  vrith  a  limited  cooUng  snrfsce,  withii 
the  limited  time  which  practice  placed  at  his  disposd ;  secoadly, 
he  made  a  mess  of  the  whole,  both  as  to  saleable  appeanna 
and  quality.  The  Windmill-street  experiments  gave  rise  it 
the  time  to  a  voluminous  amount  of  trade  gosdp,  which,  sb 
need  hardly  wy,  ended  unfavourably  to  the  extension  of  the 
ice-cooling  pr^ect,  owing  to  the  gross  mismanagement  in  car* 
lying  it  into  effect. 

SmaU  ice-safes  are  greatly  more  expensive,  both  in  the  cos- 
struction  and  consumption  of  ice,  thui  large  ones ;  and  tho« 
erected  in  the  Metropolis  for  butohers  have  hitherto  been  oe 
too  limited  a  scale  for  the  economical  demands  of  trade.  And 
this,  too,  is  not  their  only  fault ;  for  no  attention  has  beeo 
paid  to  supply  them  with  a  pure,  dry  atmosphere,  scenes- 
tially  necessary  to  success.  Indeed,  butohers  everywhere,  aot 
more  in  the  capital  than  in  our  provincial  towns,  are  prom* 
bial  for  the  blmd  and  non-professional  manner  in  whidi  the? 
muddle  their  meat,  in  a  stinking  and  steaming  atmosphere, 
more  especially  in  the  summer-time.  What  between  smol  m 
the  dduging  ablutions  in  shop  and  daughterhoase,  and  the 
cooling  and  setting  of  meat  in  Uie  dirty,  mnggy  atmosphere 
thus  produced,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  remains  soft,  sad 
soon  begms  to  get  green  or  to  taint  at  the  bone.  It  is  so 
wonder,  therefore,  although  the  more  intelligent  >ode^* 
prising  metropolitan  butchers  are  anxious  to  g^  ahead  of  their 
present  antiquated  podtion.  that  they  are  turning  thdr  atten- 
^op  mor?  md  pore  t9  m  dMd-me»t  trade,  «ii4tli»t»ej 
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vodd  gbidly  support  the  propositioii  of  a  direct  trade  with 
fiumen  in  propeny-slaugbtered  and  cooled  meat  Many  of 
their  iknghter-iunucs  could  easily  be  converted,  at  no  deadly 
outlay  of  capital,  by  doable  walls,  roofs,  &e.,  into  excdlent 
prnminff^rooms,  by  means  of  iee-wells  and  tlie  other  refrige- 
rating  and  heating  apparatus  now  bein?  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  iffeserration  of  meat  in  summer  and  wintor. 
In  the  eooling  of  meat  in  an  ice-safe,  the  latent  heat  re- 
id  passes  off  with  the  melted  ice,  in  the  drainage  of  the 
m.  The  thin  sheet-iron  forming  the  wdl  being  a  good 
eondiictor,  the  cabric  readily  passes  from  the  meat  to  the  at- 
mosphere, from  the  atmosphere  to  the  iron,  and  from  the  iron 
to  the  ice,  melting  so  much ;  idid  the  quantity  Uius  melted 
ilvays  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  oJoric  abstracted.  But 
if  the  meat  has  been  properly  set  m  the  oountir,  and  comes  up 
to  the  capital  cool  and  firm,  and  is  put  by  the  butcher  into  his 
jcMsfe  in  this  condition,  the  qoantity  of  caloric  to  be  removed 
H  is  the  minimum.  Hence  the  consumption  of  ice  is  also  in  the 
Eioimnm ;  and,  consequently,  the  expense  of  keeping  the  meat 
ini  wholoome  and  marketable  state  is  comparttivety  nothing 
to  the  advantage  |^ed.  Those  butchers  who  are  just  now 
itBd^in^  the  snlnect  frtnn  a  professional  point  of  view  will 
i«diiy  perceive  that  the  old  olqection  raised  to  the  expense 
e<iee  in  ice-safes  falls  to  the  rround,  undter  proper  manage- 
nL    Hence  the  nractical  condusion. 

HI  ice-safes  involve  a  stagnant  atmosphere;  and  although 
&R  u  less  olgection  to  meat  being  in  a  stagnant  atmosphere 
at  a  low  temperature  than  at  a  high  one,  we  verv  much  ques- 
ttoe  if  the  exclusive  principle  of  an  ice-safe  is  that  to  wnic^ 
hiAtn  should  look  for  the  preservation  of  their  meat  in 
iasuDer-time.  On  the  contrary,  we  aver  that  what  suits  the 
fuaa  will  be  found  best  adapted  for  them ;  which  brings  os 
to  oar  third  proposition — ^the  ventilation  of  the  farmer's  cool- 
ing and  setting-room. 

If  a  continuous  blast  of  pure,  wintrr-cold  air  is  thrown  into 
the  coding-room  in  which  newly-slaughtered  carcases  are 
hugiag,  it  must  have  an  ingress  near  the  floor,  and  an  egress 
ia  the  ceiling  for  carrying  off  moisture  and  caloric  from  the 
in^  and  cooling  meat.  The  heat  may  have  a  tendency  to 
diifue  itself  through  the  room ;  but  as  the  heated  air  and 
iteun  ascend,  a  slow  current  upwards,  from  the  bottom,  will 
^nj  both  off  together,  through  discharge-pipes  above.  These 
<ii>charge-pipes  should  have  valves  for  shotting  when  not 
Soing,  BO  as  to  prevent  an  bflux  of  moist,  hot  air  in  summer, 
and  cold  during  the  extremes  of  winter. 

Under  such  conditions,  if  the  solar  heat  is  carried  off  by 
eraporation  by  means  of  water  being  thrown  upon  the  roof 
uulwaDs  outside,  or  if  it  is  kept  out  bv  means  of  a  thick 
tkatdiing  of  reed  or  straw,  a  further  supply  of  cold  air  woidd 
^  onneoessary  after  the  carcases  are  cooled  down  to  the  pro- 
per temperature  and  firmness.  Practically  speaking,  as  soon 
as  this  IS  effected  the  meat  is  read^  for  being  seut  off  to  mar- 
]^  so  that  it  is  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  that  it 
voold  be  allowed  to  hang  longer  in  the  cooling-room  of  the 
hnaa.  With  the  butcher,  however,  it  would  often  be  other- 
vise,  and  as  the  consumption  of  ice  would  be  directiy  as  the 
qnntity  of  cooled  air  thrown  into  tiie  cooling  and  preserving  I 


rooms,  it  follows  that  it  is  only  during  the  cooliiig  process  that 
a  supply  of  cold  air  is  chiefly  needed.  However  cool  and  firm 
butcners  may  get  their  meat  in  ttom  the  country,  it  will  always, 
in  warm  weather,  absorb  much  caloric  between  the  coolmff 
room  of  the  farmer  and  their  shops;  while  what  is  not  sola 
during  the  day  will  largely  absorb  solar  heat  fh>m  hanging  in 
their  shops ;  consequently  what  is  not  sold  to-day  has  to  be 
cooled  down  over  mght  for  to-morrow. 

A  continuous  supply  of  cold  air,  for  carrvin^  off  the  heat  and 
moisture  fh)m  carcases  while  cooling  and  drjring,  would  often 
be  required  in  the  winter  time  as  well  as  in  summer,  or  ¥re 
may  say  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  clear, 
dry,  fkt)sty  weather,  when  ventilation  might  be  more  economi- 
cally effected  by  othef  and  cheaper  means.  At  such  seasons  as 
the  latter,  the  practical  difficulty  experienced  is  to  keep  out 
frtMt,  especially  during  a  long  period  of  hard  fros^  weather, 
owing  to  the  complete  abstraction  of  latent  heat  from  every 
part  of  the  building.  But  there  are  short  periods  of  close 
muggy  weather  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  which  is  very 
injurious  to  meat,  both  in  cooling  and  preserving;  conseouentiy 
such  an  atmosphere  must  be  got  rid  of  as  fast  as  possible,  by 
means  of  throwing  into  the  cooling-room  a  sapply  of  pure, 
cold,  dry  air. 

There  is  another  description  of  cold  muggy  weather,  nearly 
as  ii^arioos  to  the  meat  as  the  former,  when  the  air  uught  re- 
quire to  be  heated,  and  afterwards  cooled  in  order  to  efiect  the 
processes  of  condensation,  of  vapour,  and  purification  more  suc« 
cessfhlly. 

A  cheap  tent  vapour-safe  may  be  made  by  fitting  four  posts 
or  standards  in  the  ground  in  any  free,  airy,  exposed  situation. 
On  the  top  of  these  place  a  cistern,  for  supplyiog  water. 
Put  in  shelves  below — the  lowest  four  or  five  feet  above  the 
ground.  Around  the  whole  throw  canvas  or  a  woollen  cloth 
down  from  the  bottom,  of  the  cistern.  In  the  sides  of  the  cis* 
tern,  near  the  bottom,  let  there  be  a  few  smiil  holes ;  in  these 
put  pegs,  for  r^ulating  the  discharge— suffidentiy  loose,  when 
working,  to  let  water  oose  out— for  keeping  the  cloth  wet;  and 
from  this  wet  doth  the  solar  heat  will  he  carried  off  by  evapo- 
ration, and  more  effectually  when  in  the  sun  than  when  in 
the  shade.  The  cistern  may  be  supplied  with  water,  from 
time  to  time,  as  required,  by  means  of  a  small  forcing  pump  and 
gutta  percha  tubing. 

Por  small  farmers  and  labouren  who  have  not  an  ice-house 
and  cooling-room,  a  vapour  saf^  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  the  summer  time,  for  keeping  vegetables  and  provisions  of 
every  kind.  Any  country  carpenter  could  put  up  one  for  a  few 
shillings ;  and  not  a  few  handy  small  farmen  and  labouren 
could  knock  one  together  in  an  evening  or  two  after  the  day's 
work  was  over  in  the  field.  The  canvas  or  cloth  might  he 
open  and  overUpping  at  one  side,  so  as  to  place  the  contents 
of  the  safe,  if  desirable,  under  lock  and  key. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  our  proposition;  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  been  able  to  fdlow  us  practically  will 
readily  perceive  that  its  universal  redudion.to  practice  is  only 
a  work  of  time — a  period,  we  may  add,  shorter  than  the  vast 
minority  of  farmers  and  butchers  at  present  imanne. 

jBlYOnCXER. 


THE    APPLICATION    OP    MACHINERY    TO    AGBIOULTUEE. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Loffie  and  Leeropt  Farmers*  Club,  held 
ia  the  Weeterton  Arms,  Bridge  of  AUan,  Sir  J.  £.  Alexander 
ia  the  chair,  the  following  paper  was  rmd  by  Mr.  Finlayson, 
Kadrdch: 

Mr.  FuTLiTSON  said — It  is  needless  to  say,  I  crave  your 
inddgenoe  finr  anything  I  may  bring  forward  to-night  on  the 
nlnect  of  discussion,  viz.,  **  The  most  Profitable  Apphcation 
of  llsehinery  to  Agriculture."  In  regard  to  the  thrashing 
BiduBes,  whether  plain  beater,  spike  or  hotting  drum,  revolv- 
Uff  or  eraak  shaker,  or  whatever  pUn,  small  pinions  and  bevel 
*Ms  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Pitch  chains 
•re  a  very  easy  method  of  driving  the  rollers  and  shakers,  but 
»e  lint  and  most  important  thug  to  be  looked  at  is  a  good 
«js  hone-shed.  First  give  the  horses  a  good  lever  power, 
ttd  ^  rest  becomes  easy.  Hake  the  horses  strong,  and  you 
^  the  additional  advance  of  a  large  outer  whed  and  pinion, 


hur^  spur  wheel  and  pim'on,  large  second  powef  aiid  drum 
pinion,  and  you  thus  make  four  horses  do  the  work  of  six  with 
everything  the  other  way.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule  that  small  pinions  are  ill  to  turn,  and  a  great  drawback  to 
thrashing  machines ;  but  the  only  way  to  remedv  this  evil  in 
many  cases,  and  keep  up  the  required  speed,  is  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  give  the  norses  a  good  leverage.  Not  a  few  of 
our  mill  sheds  are  just  as  they  were  when  the  flail  was  fint 
hung  over  the  couples  as  a  thing  of  no  use,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  thrashing  mill,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  a 
little  antiquated.  Some  of  them  in  the  district,  where  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  thrashing  to  do,  are  not  23  feet  within  walls, 
whereas  there  should  be  no  shed  less  than  33  feet.  I  have  had 
a  long  trial  of  both,  and  the  large  one  in  my  experience  has  all 
the  advantages  I  aseribe  to  it.  There  is  room  for  improve- 
ment, too,  I  apprehend,  in  the  way  and  manner  of  deaning . 
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oar  grain.  Not  a  £ew  of  our  hanen  in  tlie  district,  with  little 
alterations  in  detail,  are  the  same  as  when  this  *'  terrible  deiVs 
wind"  was  first  found  ont  The  prevailing  principle  of  the  old 
fanners  is  long  blades,  about  three  feet,  some  of  them  more. 
The  invention  of  fanners  was  no  doubt  a  ^eat  affair,  however 
light  we  may  think  of  it  now.  A  great  improvement  on  the 
old  plan  of  cleaning  the  grain  between  the  bam  doors,  or  going 
up  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  to  catch  the  passing  breeze,  and  perhaps 
catch  the  passing  shower  instead,  ^nt  we  could  not  expect 
these  men,  geniuses  though  they  must  have  been,  to  jump  to 
the  best  construction  of  ^ners  at  once,  and  I  find,  as  anv  one 
eliie  may  find,  by  standing  behind  tJiem,  that  in  these  lontr- 
bladed  fanners  every  blade  has  its  own  blast.  There  is  a  lull 
and  a  puff  as  every  blade  comes  round,  and  tliey  of  necessity 
heavy  to  drive.  The  most  modem  fanners  a^in,  which  we 
see  taking  prizes  at  shows,  are  not  so  long  in  the  blades — 
somewhere  about  two  feet,  and  not  very  heavy  to  drive ;  but 
in  their  haste  to  attain  perfection,  as  I  suppose,  in  cleaning  the 
grain,  thev  have  filled  the  whole  inside  with  riddles,  so  that 
the  innd  uas  next  to  no  chance  at  all  in  doing  its  dutv,  as  it 
has  no  way  of  acting  upon  the  grain,  but  through  and  among 
these  riddles,  which  is  tar  from  sight.  Grain,  you  are  aware, 
can  onljr  be  discriminately  cleaned  when  it  is  falling,  not 
when  it  is  striking  against  or  resting  on  anything :  and  hence 
the  absurdity  of  blocking  up  the  whole  interior  of  uuiners  with 
riddles.  Riddles  I  womd  nave,  and  riddles  I  wonder  we  have 
not  had,  in  all  our  mill  and  hand  fanners  long  ago.  But  then 
they  should  be  so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  on  any  account  with 
the  winnowing  of  the  gnrain.  There  should  only  be  a  slight 
part  of  the  blast  allowed  to  play  upon  them,  and  a  foot  or 
moredear  below  for  the  wind  to  act  on  the  grain  as  it  falls 
from  the  riddles.  I  find  that  wire  riddles  are  apt  to  ^t  clogged 
up  with  com  coats  hanging  about  them,  and  tnat  pierced  iron 
or  zinc  is  preferable.  3ut  to  approach  perfection  m  the  win- 
nowing of  our  gr^,  I  would  recommend  that  our  fanners  be 
short  m  the  bbides  and  double  blasted,  that  is,  that  they  should 
have  two  pair  of  blades  or  fans,  the  one  going  out  when  the 
other  is  oominff  in,  or  working  half  stroke  to  each  other,  to 
prevent  that  Imling  and  puffinsr  that  is  in  all  fanners,  and  to 
make  a  re^^ular  and  constant  blow.  Three  riddles,  when  pro- 
po'l^  appbed,  may  be  said  to  add  nothing  to  the  weight  of 
driving,  and  such  a  form  of  fanners  would  give  plenty  of  room 
below  for  the  wind  to  act  on  the  nain  as  it  falls  from  the 
riddles,  while  they  could  be  made  the  same  height  above  and 
below  as  other  fanners  and  as  easy  to  drive.  To  allow  the 
blast  to  act  on  the  grain,  when  it  is  resting  on  anjrthing,  as  is 
too  often  done,  is  like  striking  a  man  when  he  is  down ;  it 
gives  him  no  chance  of  his  lite.  The  strong  man  is  weak  then, 
and  so  is  the  strong  grain.  It  is  an  expensive  affair  riddling 
grain  by  hand,  and  not  every  one  of  our  best  men  can  do  it. 
But  there  is  no  use  for  it  when  it  can  be  done  otherwise. 
For  I  hold  that  We  are  much  more  able  to  riddle  onr  grain 
by  machinenr  than  the  miller  is  to  sift  his  meal — and  how 
perfectly  he  does  it  though  the  one  is  a  much  nicer  operation 
than  the  other.  We  ongnt  to  leave  nothing  to  mn»^"al  labour 
that  can  be  done  by  machinery.  I  am  only  speaking  in  refe- 
rence to  our  own  custrict,  for  many  may  be,  and  many  are,  I 
know,  far  in  advance  of  us  in  this  point.  Wherever  iron  can 
be  introduced  into  onr  form  implements  it  should  take  the 
place  of  wood ;  iron  can  be  used  with  advantafce  in  harrows  on 
the  crreat  proportion  of  land.  On  some  light  soils,  perhaps, 
and  billy  farms,  ther  can  scarcely  be  made  li^t  enough  to 
stand  the  obstacles  thejr  have  to  meet  with.  The  old  Sooteh 
wooden  plough  is  still  m  use  in  some  parts  of  the  district,  but 
wooden  plou^,  in  whatever  form,  are  not  thrifty.  The 
**  Scoteh  RationaT*  can  be  made  in  its  native  form,  and  as 
li^ht  and  strong  in  iron  as  in  wood.  It  would  then  neither 
cGng  with  summer^s  drought  nor  swell  and  rot  with  winter's 
wet — ^would  last  generations  in  place  of  a  dsw  seasons.  But 
two  sets  of  plouffhs  are  expensive  and  nnnecessary,  as  our 
improved  iron  plough,  with  a  plain  broad  level  sock  and  a 
straight  coulter,  will  do  winter  ploughing  equally  as  well,  if 
not  better,  Uian  the  other,  and  be  as  easi^  drawn.  Very  short, 
convex,  sharp  turned^  hollow-breasted  mouldboards  are  better 
for  scooping  loose  land  than  ploughing  it;  while  a  moliam 
length  and  twist  will  do  foir  work  on  2l  soils,  and  prove  more 
generally  nsefuL  Wheds,  when  rightly  attached,  make  a 
plough  very  easy  to  guide ;  and  thouffh  a  good  man  at  a  plough- 
ing match  JOAj  make  better  work  without  them,  a  veiy  infienor 
plonghman  will,  with  a  d«^  or  two's  practice^  mijra  tnperior 


work  with  them.  And  it  would  be  a  great  Mviagof  oor 
ploughmen's  bones  were  wheels  more  used  than  oi^an. 
What  we  call  gmb  harrows,  when  well  made,  have  been  nmnd 
exceedingly  useful  in  tearing  up  and  loosening  land  that  has  to 
be  often  rolled  in  the  breaking  down ;  and  when  land  is  fool 
for  taking  weeds  to  the  surface.  The  srrobber  was  thought  it 
one  time  to  take  the  phice  of  the  plough,  but  now  it  will  hiw 
enough  to  do  to  keep  its  own  pla^.  A  turn  of  the  ffnri>ber 
may  sometimes  be  better  tlian  a  ploughing ;  better  for  keemng 
in  the  moist,  for  the  sake  of  a  braird  in  dry  weather.  Bst 
there  is  a  danger  in  going  too  far,  as  nothing  but  the  pIouA 
can  turn  tlie  soil  over  thoroughly  to  the  influences  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  influences,  alUiougfa  we  have  them  for 
noUiing,  are  often  more  enriclung  to  the  soil  than  the  best  sod 
most  costly  manures  we  can  apply.  Water  power  may  be  aid 
to  be  the  cheapest  of  all  known  powers  when  convenientlj  got; 
but,  unfortunately,  where  most  grain  is  grown,  and  most 
needed,  it  is  difficult  to  get.  And  it  appears  to  me  questios- 
able  whether  it  would  be  profiteble  to  keep  a  steam  engme  fcr 
thrashing  alone,  for  these  reasons  among  many — ^Thatweofta 
can*t  get  on  our  land  for  weeks  together,  and  in  such  teaam 
it  is  an  advantage  for  our  horses  to  have  thrashing  to  do ;  asi 
wiUi  a  ^ood  going  macliine  much  of  our  thrashing  can  be  over* 
taken  in  such  seasons.  Besides,  we  have  the  poitalde 
engine  and  thrashing  machine  to  apply  to  in  a  strait,  wkicfa 
does  all  the  departmento  of  the  work  well,  and  isnotkwgin 
making  a  slap  in  the  barn-yard.  Tme  it  is,  that  in  tJie 
Lothians,  and  many  other  districts,  you  will  see  few  lira 
steadings  without  the  engine  stalk  towering  above  all  arooni 
But  in  many  pUcesthe  straw  is  sold,  and  anng  is  bought,  to 
that  when  the  horses  are  not  on  the  land,  they  areon  theroai 
Other  pUces,  from  their  proximity  to  coals,  or  the  dry  textaie 
of  their  land,  that  can  be  wrought  on  at  any  time,  may  accooat 
for  the  difference ;  but  in  the  vales  of  Monteith  and  Stirling 
the  straw  is  generally  made  into  dung  on  the  f^urm— the  cosb 
are  expensive,  and  the  land  stiff;  so  tenacious  much  of  it  b, 
that  one  day*s  work  on  it,  when  not  in  trim,  would  tell  on  H 
for  a  rotation.  Steam  power  has  done  much  for  the  worii, 
but  comparatively  little  as  yet  in  the  cultivation  of  the  wfl. 
Till  recently  we  used  to  see  cotton  factories  and  mills  of  all 
sorts  in  out-of-the-way  places— besides  bums,  and  streanw,  and 
rivers ;  but  taking  advantage  of  steam  power,  we  now  see  thf 
manufacturer  bimng  at  his  mill,  without  any  such  restnint, 
anywhere  and  everywhere— in  the  midst  of  large  dties,  on  tfce 
quays  and  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  where  goods  can  be  in* 
ported  and  exported  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  ud 
we  formers  can  only  say  we  wish  we  could  get  on  that  vaj. 
We  hope  we  will  get  the  same  advantage  of  ttiis  giant  power. 
The  difficulty  of  applying  steam  to  agriculture  is  too  manifcrt, 
from  the  time  it  has  taken  to  introduce  it  Could  it  hare  been 
done  as  easily,  and  with  the  same  advantage  as  in  the  other 
case,  the  steam  engine  would  have  been  snorting  on  ereiy 
form.  There  has  b^n  no  such  indefatigable  ener^  or  inie^ 
unity,  and  I  should  say  philanthropy,  shown  in  mtrodncu« 
steam  to  foctories  as  to  farms,  for  thefoct  is,  it  was  notneedw. 
The  manufacturer,  as  I  have  hinted,  has  only  to  erect  his  wort 
set  down  his  engine  in  the  place  and  position  required,  aal 
away  it  goes,  saying  to  itaelr,  we  may  suppose,  this  is  the  placi 
for  me. 

m  drag  long  trains,  inclines  I  hate. 

Sometimes  FU  stick  in  spite  of  fate  i 

Rniminff  off  raila,  or  into  trains, 

I  aomeamw  dash  ont  people*!  braini^ 
And  Bometinies,  too,  my  owiu  ' 

rd  cnlUvate  the  soil,  'tis  pUlar, 
Bat  oaa't  drag  ploughs  a  mlto  aw«r  f 
That  long  wire  ropa,  so  tell  the  iblka, 
Isjnst  like  shearing  Samaon'a  looks. 
It  clipa  me  of  my  power. 

How  fearleaaly  ril  idoogh  the  oeean, 
Thoogh  all  againat  me  seem  in  motion- 
Though  winds  loud  lash  the  wavea  to  fbam« 
Bat  here  I  say  I  am  at  home~ 
But  here  I  am  at  home. 

It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  estimate  the  benefit  moBU^u^  ^ 
mechanics  have  derived  from  the  perfection  to  which  Wf 
have  brouffht  their  machinery,  but  no  one  thing  in  our  duTi  ^ 
am  persuaded,  has  done  more  to  advance  their  inteicstt  w 
steam  power.  It  is  like  the  root  from  which  other  mf^ 
ments  have  q^rung— the  trunk  on  which  they  grow  and  fl(>^P^ 
and  we, ai landlords  and  tenante  whow  intereita  an  lolinM 
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to9i(]Mr,ott;lrttottnda«ftrTMrfeto  lunrt  this  wild  yoong 
hone  fanvghi  into  thdrtemn.  Mort  people  liki  a  jovmg 
hanitobtkold«aifcnr»dalittl0iBtiiebmkisg'^iii.  They 
■jthen  iitoaetltiagin  hin«  If  this  hoUb  true  then  yon 
■tTdtp«dthenbioniitiiinglaite«n,andweoBghtnoi  to 
Wfrightned  lot  My  pranks  awl  caatripe  that  nay  take  plaee 
it  m»  nd  we  ifaoala  be  eneoaraged  to  pemrere  from  the 
lifiMiiInadynadeinou'own,  and  from  the  nieeefli  thit 
hMtttaaded  the  etepeofthif  bold  howe  this  noUe  power-- 
iimiy  other  department  of  indae^.  It  has  not  yet  been 
otabbhsd,  it  is  tme,  that  eidttratton  by  steam  is  cheaper 
thn  ky  horse  power,  bat  each  a  comparison  is  premature.  It 
iiemnly  not  reasonable  that  a  power  that  came  into  exist- 
m»;i^ei^  shonld  already  eope  with  another  that  has  been 
is  fliMsBee  sinee  the  time  when  Adam  was  a  yonnv  man  or 
Misftcr.  It  is  not  so  long  since  we  hs?e  got  quit  of  the  gad- 
am  for  cleaning  the  i^ooghing  and  guiding  the  horses ;  some 
Imc  Biy  hare  need  him  in  thmr  younger  days ;  so  give  this 
fosthfrl  power  tini»— I  would  not  say  four  or  tye  tbousnd 
jciii,  bvtftmr  or  five  yens— and  we  will  get  the  gadman  paid 
of  keie  too,  and  many  other  seemina  monntains  that  stand  in 
thivty  ol  process.  There  bare  been  grsat  impforemeuts 
■de  iinee  tfam  yonng  wild  horse  was  first  yoked  in  our 
iitrict,  wUch  should  be  noticed,  but  I  mast  mss  on.  It  may 
hoberfcd  here  tiiat  this  ilery  horse  eats  ooaJs,  not  com,  and 
Aaad  drinks  only  when  he  is  working,  decent  fellow  that 
hh;  while  onr  otiicr  horses  eat  and  drink,  and  must  be 
itoMto,  work  or  no  work,  lazy  fellows  that  they  ar»-Hire 
Aqraetf  No  doubt  the  prssent  cxtensiTe  form  of  applica- 
tin  of  iteam  power  is  b^ond  the  reach  of  the  great  body  of 
fassfi,  and  may  ]ia?e  frightened  some  and  grieved  others ; 
roit  was  the  larger  and  wealthier  frrraers  and  the  more 
minted  frrmers  that  took  the  lead  in  the  raorement,  and  it 
ni  meh  forms  they  required,  and  no  one  need  be  concerned. 
H  it  can  be  brought  down  to  anrsise  or  form.  I  only  wish  I 
«v  it  broaght  out  in  a  form  sunableto  a  ikrm  of  100  acres  or 
10]  «nthea  would  be  able  to  judge  of  its  capabilities  and  cost 
^in^tion  in  their  own  case.  But  I  mast  say  that  I  don*t 
ne  tae  idea  of  the  engine  toiling  so  for  from  its  work,  shorn 
rfhslf its  power:  for  recollect  that  an  engine  of  l^-horse 
povcr,  so  for  as  I  hare  seen,  oaly  drags  two  or  three  ploughs, 
As  vork  of  four  or  six  horses.  It  is  otooutk  easier  fiurtolmd 
nj^ttW  ind  a  remedy.  But  allow  me  to  say,  for  the  sake 
wsmaMit,  woald  it  not  do  to  hare  the  engine,  instead  of 
iMuj;  at  the  end  enending  hidf  its  power  doing  nothing, 
tnvernng  our  fields,  snort-aneled  comers,  and  fiuds  of  all 
lonna,  with  a  cnltiTator  somewhat  of  the  principle  of  a  clod- 
^Bsher  or  Norwegian  harrow  to  trayel  on,  in  jilace  of  the 
lund  wbeds.  The  fore  wheels  for  guiding  the  engine  would  be 
uw  only  compressing  weight  on  the  soil,  and  would  do  leas 
Jumge  than  the  pokering  and  dabbfing  of  the  horMs*  feet. 
Sopponng  there  were  three  cultivators,  the  one  going  deeper 
uiin  the  other  as  they  came  back.  The  depth  could  be  regu- 
'j^ted  by  wheels.  It  would  be  Hke  tooth  ana  pinion  for  taking 
ycnpne  over  a  height,  the  wheels  would  not  skip  round  and 
icvvvtbe  engine  stanfing  helpless,  and  those  who  had  knolls 
jvithor  &m  would  not  need  to  consider  themselves  excluded 
pom  a  share  tf  the  advantages  of  their  more  fovoured  brethren 
lathe  pfadns,   Bnt^  without  joking,  if  a  principle  somewhat 


^e  that  described  would  do,  then  the  gadaun,  viz.,  the  wire 
rope,porters«  anchor,  attendants,  the  laying  and  lifting  of  this 
aear,  would  b«  dispensed  with,  and  this  magnificent  power 
Brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  I  seemtay  difficulties 
tothepUui,bntagreatnan^advaaAaaesifitwoulddo.  Atall 
events,  it  is  by  stsimg  onr  views  and  <&eus8iBg  such  topics  that 
we  can  endeavour  to  help  on  improvements  that  so  much  interest 
ourselves  snd  the  community.  Some  of  the  other  members 
will  give  as  the  advantage  of  their  experience  with  the  reaping 
machine,  as  your  patienee  must  be  already  overtaxed.  Allow 
me  to  observe,  however,  that  though  the  reaper  has  much  to 
contend  with  in  onr  variable  dimato,  it  isgniifring  to  seethe 
headway  it  has  made  against  obstacles,  seemingfjr  insarmount- 
able,  since  it  came  into  use.  Those  only  who  began  witJi  it  can 
estimate  the  advances  that  have  been  made.  The  real  improve* 
ments^or  labour  of  effecting  them,  cannot  be  appredated  by  a 
casual  observer.  Many  thought,  at  one  time,  tiiat  when  we  got 
the  length  of  a  "manual  back  deHtery,"  we  could  get  no 
forther.  Somemachines  at  first,  when  the  knifo  got  the  least 
blunt,  would  come  to  a  dead  lock  for  want  of  power,  although 
driving  nothing  but  the  knifo ;  bat  now,  from  the  knife  bemg 
made  lights,  of  better  stuff,  kept  sharper,  and  other  parts  made 
more  perfect,  we  find  there  is  power  not  only  to  drive  the  knife, 
but  a  large  nde  delivery  reel  into  the  bargain.  Heavy  com- 
brous  machines  cannot  be  expected  to  be  hanck  or  profitable  in 
average  circumstances,  as,  from  the  laid  state  of  oar  crops  gene- 
rally, they  can  only  be  cut  one  way,  and  such  machines  are  about 
as-^mBcult  to  take  back  empty  as  others  are  to  bring  forward 
fon.  I  am  not  aware  whether  our  last  year's  exhibition  has 
brought  oat  any  new  machine,  but  if  it  were  the  means  of  per* 
fecting  those  alr«idy  out,  and  bringing  them  into  notice,  which 
no  doubt  it  has,  from  the  number  of  self  side-deliveries  ordered 
in  the  district,  our  labour  has  not  been  altogether  thrown  away. 
The  perfectinfc  of  the  reaper  is  becoming  mote  and  more  impor- 
tant for  the  efficient  and  profitabfe  harvesting  of  oar  crops,  and 
calls  for  more  attention  than  it  receives  from  numera*  duos.  It 
is  not  like  an  implement  that  is  used  all  the  jwt  round,  that 
can  be  repaired  or  improved  at  any  leisure  time.  It  would 
require  to  come  into  the  field  like  a  warrior  armed  to  the  teeth 
-^without  a  weak  point  or  flaw  in  its  equipment.  The  soldier 
may  find  out  the  Mfects  of  his  armour  in  the  battlefidd,  bnt 
that  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  for  repairing  his  loss.  So  it 
is  with  the  reapina  machine.  The  harvest  field  and  throng  of 
harvest  is  neitherthe  time  nor  place  for  ineffident  machines,  or 
for  repairing  thdr  defects.  Stoppages  are  a  great  loss  and 
annovanoe,  but  this  evil  is  lessened,  yon  will  observe,  by  the 
side-ddiverr,  as  it  can  be  wrought  at  any  distance  ahead  of  the 
binders,  which  the  back  delivery  cannot  Ndther  is  there  an  v 
time  lost  by  the  binders  going  backwards  or  forwards,  as  each 
has  his  own  row  to  bind  from  end  to  end ;  consequently  morn 
work  can  be  done.  But  the  advantages  of  the  side  delivery 
come  most  prominentiy  out  in  the  bean  field,  where  the  lifters 
are  dispensed  with  altogether.  Self  side-ddivery  is  the  great 
point  of  perfedion  we  have  long  striven  to  attain,  and  it  is  most 
ipatifying  to  see  it  bron^^ht  out  so  oompletdy  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  each  throwmg  a  lustre  on  man*s  powers  of  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance. 

After  the  reading  of  the  above  parper  the  various  suggested 
improTcments  caused  considerable  discussion. 


SOILING   CATTLE, 


.^pfaetife  is,  oil  AOet  araMe  fafffii,  especially  where  pro- 
^yais  made  of  crops  near  the  feedii^-boxes  and  yards  for 
yying  it  out,  a  nnmtable  method  of  increasing  the  store  of 
^|Qon  upon  the  form.  Where  Italian  rye-grass  and  lucerne 
Uid  dorer,  liberally  treated^  are  near  the  feeding-hoase.  cattle 
211^  btteaed  dnriag  the  summer  months  more  cheapff  than 
yng  winter,  with  at  least  as  areat  advantage  to  the  fertility 
2  ^  ''na.  The  prMtiea  is  very  warmly  adroealed  in 
^Mdicr  cditioM  of  oYoaag'sVanneis'Cdente,'*  asfol- 
avs:  "Idighlsned  fortKis  have  ia  many  distriets  adopted 
^■iyitssi  for  horses,  bat  still  n^eet  H  for  cattle ;  andHwiB 
r***]  tdce  a  eentvy  to  render  it  as  nnivenal  aa  it  might 
"MiwtpwHiMy.  The  OlijeetioDs  to  it  are  not  of  anr  m- 
r*"**!*  It  hat  ben  aified  thai  thecoipeMaiaaBolgetty 


«nd  that  cattle  will  not  llitive  so  Well,  nor  will  ctWrs  give  sd 
much  milk,  as  if  fed  in  the  field.  That  the  expense  is  some- 
thing cannot  be  denied,  but  that  it  amounts  to  anything  con- 
siderable is  eontrary  to  fact.  Mr.  Mare  fed  240  fiitting  oxen 
ia  sheds,  through  a  whole  summer,  by  the  mowina  of  one 
scythe.  If  the  attendance  upon  the  beasts  be  added  to  this 
amount,  the  whole  will  evidently  come  to  a  sum  which,  when 
c^ded  other  per  head  or  per  acre,  will  be  so  low  as  to  dd 
entirely  away  with  this  olgection.  As  to  the  question  of 
thriving,  the  assertion  has  been  made,  as  for  as  it  ns  ooaw  to 
my  kiMwledge,  without  a  trial,  and  is  oonseanently  mere 
theory.  The  beasts  meaiCioned  above  were  all  sold  fot  at 
Smithfidd,  aad  did  as  wdl  as  simikr  beasts  had  done  fed 
abfond  in  the  aoft  fo^omabla  nasoBSy  and  better  than  ia  any 
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■unmer  not  remarkthly  £iToiiitUe.  I  pnetiied  it  for  Mrenl 
jean  together  very  caraoUy  for  fiitting  cattle,  weighing  alive 
periodiouly,  both  while  in  ftalla  and  when  at  gran,  and  I 
fonnd  that  in  toiling  they  throve  better  than  when  abroad.  If 
the  world  will  reaaon  upon  evenr  qneation  of  faming,  they 
shoold  do  it  without  prqadice,  and  then  their  reaaon  wonld,  to 
my  apprehension,  agree  with  these  faeta.  Everyone  knowa 
how  tormenting  flies  are  to  cattle  when  abroad :  ride  into  a 
fleld  in  summer  to  look  at  stock,  and  where  do  yon  And  them  P 


Not  feeding,  but  standing  or  resting  under  trees,  in  ponds,  in 
rivers,  ana,  if  there  is  no  better  shelter,  in  ditches  under 
brambles ;  in  a  word,  anywhere  but  feeding  in  the  open  air. 
What  they  grase  is  in  the  morning  and  evening ;  and- in  many 
eases  they  lose  in  the  heat  of  the  day  all  they  gain  at  those 
moments  of  their  comfort.  To  this  superiority  we  must  add 
that  of  the  main  olnect,  whidi  is  the  annghill.  In  one  case 
this  is  accumulated  in  a  degree  even  superior  to  what  is 
effected  in  winter ;  in  the  other,  it  is  scattered  about  the  pas- 
tures, and  nine-tenths  of  it  carried  away  by  the  flies,  or  dried 
almost  to  a  emmt  morimm  by  the  sun.  The  prodigious 
superiority  of  tnus  raising  a  laige  and  very  valuable  dun^ill 
in  one  case,  and  none  at  all  in  the  other,  ought  to  convmce 
any  reasonable  man  that  there  is  not  a  practice  in  husbandry 
so  decidedly  superior  as  this  of  soiling,  were  there  not  one 
other  reason  for  it  than  what  have  already  been  produced. 
Those  farmers  who  have  given  parHcular  attention  to  the  state 
of  form-yard  manure,  as  it  is  made  in  winter  or  summer,  and  to 
the  efllcacy  of  both,  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  remark  that  the 
superiority  of  the  dung  arising  from  any  sort  of  stock  in  sum- 
mer is  very  great  to  raeh  as  is  made  in  winter  from  stock  no 
better  fed.  Uattle,  when  soiled  upon  any  kind  of  good  food,  as 
tares,  dover,  chicory,  lucerne,  or  grass,  make  so  larse  a  quan- 
tity of  urine  as  to  dmnand  the  graitest  quantity  of  Utter ;  the 
degree  of  this  moisture,  in  which  their  ktter  is  Kept,  while  the 
weather  is  hot,  mudi  assists  a  rapid  fermentation.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  I  view  the  common  spectacle  of  a  large  yard 
spread  with  a  thin  stratum  of  straw  or  stubble,  and  a  parcel  of 
lean  straw-fed  cows  wandering  about  it,  I  see  the  most  in- 

r'Dus  way  of  annihilating  ktter  without  making  dung  that 
wit  of  man  could  have  invented.  Burning  such  straw 
upon  the  land  before  sowing  turnips  would  be  an  application 
not  inferior.  Cows,  thus  managed,  are  amongst  the  most  un- 
nrofltable  stock  that  can  be  kept  on  a  form.  With  the  best 
food  and  management,  their  dunir  is  inferior ;  but  thus  kept  on 
t  wide  expanse  of  thin  litter,  weU  drenohed  in  rain  and  snow. 


lotoer  net  ok  eqou  luunnn 

Is  or  boxes  goes  sonnehftrtbsr 

where  it  grows ;  and  whea  we 

Rt  a  beast  feeds  or  caosttBei  vitk 


running  to  ponds  and  ditches,  they  dfesttoy  mnch,  batgni 
little.  There  is,  however,  another  foot  of  equal  iauortaate 
that  the  food  given  in  stalls  or  boxes  goes  sonnehftrtber 
than  it  will  do  when  grazed  « 
recollect  the  old  remark,  that  i 
Ave  mouths,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  this  foct  A  i 
stock  may  thus  be  supported  by  the  same  form,  in  one  tpim 
than  there  can  be  in  the  other.  Two  circnmstanoes  dsBsiid 
attention,  which  if  neglected  will  ccnsidenbly  lessen  tbe 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  soiling:  the  one  is  to  hare  a  pka- 
tifol  provision  of  litter,  and  the  other  much  care  in  feediat- 
to  give  the  beasU  but  little  at  a  time.  If  much  be  tanbM 
before  them  it  heats,  they  pick  it  over,  and  the  waste  bsj  k 
peat  ;andifacartbeleftinthe  yard  loaded,  the  coatesti 
beat,  and  then  eattle  will  not  eat  it.  A  certain  degree  of  cnr 
is  necessary  in  everything,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  MSa^ 
all  sorts  of  cattle.  As  to  litter,  it  is  an  olQeot  of  such  in- 
portanoe  that  provision  for  the  system  should  be  gradoilly 
made  through  the  winter,  if  com  enough  be  not  left  k 
summer-thrashing  to  supply  the  beasts.  All  dry  vegctai 
matter  capable  oif  proviouijg  a  dry  lair  in  stalls  or  bom- 
leaves,  in  woodland  countries ;  forn,  dried  peat,  fte.,  thoali 
be  thus  collected  against  the  summer  months.  An  enterpriuf;, 
vigilant  farmer,  when  he  has  such  an  olgect  as  this  in  view, 
will  exert  every  nerve  to  be  prepared  for  a  system  the  praftof 
which  will  depend  so  much  on  the  care  previoualy  takea  to  be 
well  provided  with  Utter  of  some  sort  or  other.  The  flnt  eroM 
that  will  be  ready  for  soiling  are  the  rye,  looeme,  aai  m 
Italian  lye-grass,  and  the  TnMum  incamatnm,  which  bsj  be 
supposed  to  last  aU  the  stock  till  the  flrst-aown  winter  tan 
are  ready,  when  the  lucerne  left  uncut  should  be  mown  ferhn. 
The  seoond-sown  winter  tares  oome  next,  then  dover,  to  be 
succeeded  bv  the  third  sowing  of  tares,  and  by  the  leeoad 
growth  of  Italian  rye-grass  and  lucerne.  After  this  ease 
spring  tares,  and  the  second  growth  of  dover ;  and  the  thiii  , 
cutting  of  Italian  rye-pass  and  of  lueerne  may  fi^bw.   U  j 

chicory*         '       •••"•"    *  -^ 

will,  on 

four  times.   Hie  quantitv 

wiU  surprise  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it.  Whether  the 
stock  be  stalled,  or  fed  in  boxes,  or  kept  in  weU-littered  jirds, 
covered  or  open,  in  divisions  according  to  sort,  siie,  a^  fit- 
ness, value,  or  any  other  rule  of  separation,  if  they  are  ied 
carefoU^,  have  water  at  command,  and  are  k^  dean,  all  lorti 
will  thnve  to  tbe  formei^s  satisfoction.** 


ng  01  Italian  rye-grass  and  of  lueeme  may  louow.  u 
>ry  be  applied  to  this  use,  for  whidi  it  is  weU  adapted,  it 
on  any  md  land,  be  mown  thrice,  and  on  very  aoodioili 
times.    The  quantity  and  value  of  the  manure  tans  mide 
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Although  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  secure  sunshine  or 
tompletdy  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  rainfoll,  stiU  there  are 
resources  at  our  command  to  mitigate  the  conseq^uenoes  of  these 
defidencies,  or  to  make  amends  for  them  by  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  hints  of  Nature.  If  a  year  is  likdy  to  be  bad  for 
grain  crops  it  will  be  good  for  roots,  tares,  and  other  food  for 
stock.  In  such  a  case  we  only  inrite  loss  if  we  do  not  take 
means  to  secure  a  compensation  by  having  recourse  to  this 
rotation,  supposing  we  can  discover  the  probability  in  time  for 
the  alteration. 

Now,  there  are  numerous  focts  or  classes  of  focts  which 
enable  us  to  foresee  with  more  or  less  probability  the  nature 
of  coming  seasons. 

I.  THE  WEATHER  AT  THE  SqUI2fOXI8. 

The  weather  at  the  equinoxes  (SIst  September  and  dist 
March)  is  a  sign  of  that  which  is  to  foUow.  If  the  weeks  im- 
mediately  before  and  after  the  autumnal  equinox  (21st  Sep- 
tember) pass  off  almost  free  from  any  great  atmospheric  dis- 
turbuice,  ike  ttmperature  will  oonlimtic  lU^ktr  tium  mittal  far 
into  the  winter  motttht. 

Such  being  observed,  it  wiU  be  evident  that  the  deficiency 
of  frost  will  teU  on  the  soil,  and  the  irregular  temperature 
will  prepare  unsettled  weather  for  the  following  spring.  The 
oontrarv  will  lumpen  under  opposite  drcumstenoes. 

On  the  other  nauda«  calm  spring  equinox  will  be  followed 


by  a  very  low  temperature  for  many  weeks :  tbe  reverse  with  a 
boisterous  spring  equinox,  which  means  a  dry  spring.  The 
wet  and  cold  spring  of  the  present  year  (1866)  prognortiestee 
a  bad  or  inferior  harvest.  The  rainfeU  of  the  country  seemi 
already  to  have  amounted  to  the  greater  part  of  the  anovsl 
average  more  or  less  evervwhoe,  whilst  the  genend  toi- 
dency  of  the  winds  is  deddemy  variable,  denoting  a  coatiBa- 
ance  of  unsettled  weather.  It  would  not  be  n  waste  of  prs* 
caution  to  check  the  drainage,  espedally  of  high-lying  laadi, 
agninst  the  possibility  of  dry  weather,  if  not  droughty  with 
tmrsty  winds  to  tJiwinUh  the  moisture  of  the  soiL 

For  the  great  minority  of  years  it  seems  that  formers  cbiuk^ 
expect  very  remunerative  harvests ;  butthequaUty  of  food  for 
stock  might  be  very  profitably  increased  were  we  to  alter  thf 
system  of  croppinv,  and  now  less  com,  the  cultivation  of  wUdi 
is  both  unprofitable  and  laborious,  as  recently  obsenred  by  H[< 
William  Scott,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Oalaahieh 
Earmers*  Club. 

Though  grain  hasgot  a  Uttle  dearer  this  year,  it  is  vdl 
known  that  it  is  entirdy  owing  to  poUtieal  dreumstanees,  pro- 
bably of  a  temporary  character,  and  it  is  only  in  jc*>*  ^^ 
distant,  when  the  population  of  this  world  shaU  have  doabiei 
itaelf-— should  that  everccmie  to  pass,  that  there  wiU  be  y 
chance  of  com  ever  again  rising  to  the  old  protection  P'*"'; 
wheat  will  never  again  be  dear,  and  beef  wiU  never  agaiibi 
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Attp.  If  more  attention  were  paid  to  tlie  coltiTation  of 
Moto,  tares,  and  other  f9od  for  itock,  the  nnmbera  kept  might 
ktgreatijr  inereaied,  and  more  etpecially  would  this  be  the 
■K  if  Bore  land  were  kept  io  grass.  If  these  hints  be 
bikea,  tbefiumer  wiU  not  oe  so  dependent  on  the  weather  as 
bis  at  pfesent  By  elFectiTe  drainage  we  can  coonteraet  the 
■aseqigaffs  of  exeeseive  rainfall ;  bat  then  we  should  ta»e 
Hr  ws<<r— preserre  it  as  aprecions  thing,  against  the  poesi- 
yfoy  of  harmff  to  paj  for  it  at  td.  a  pailfol,  as  some  had  to 
■ydansffthelast  excessive  drought.  But  even  more  than 
hit :  if  from  the  hints  we  have  to  suggest  it  be  found  that 
is  are  fikdj  to  have  a  dry  season,  means  may  be  taken  to 
Itop  or  cfasek  the  drainage,  which  should  always  be  done  in 
^DBg  after  a  wet  antumn,  especially  in  high  lying-localities. 

By  a  koowled^  of  the  **  climate**  or  natural  temperature 
«f  kxalities,  which  depends  upon  their  aspect  with  respect  to 
&  na,  and  the  nature  or  geological  qualities  of  the  subsoil, 
ve  iboaU  be  able  to  neutnuize  the  consequences  of  drought 
\ij  tiie  nature  of  the  cultivation  or  crop  we  raise  from  it. 

tfase  plants  which  have  broad  leaves,  such  as  roots,  &c., 
m  sot  so  likely  to  suffer  from  drought  as  the  cereals,  which 
B  iMther  reason  why  Cinners  had  better  turn  their  attention 
to  iDodfer  stock. 

U.  8IGR8  07  THS  B^RTXST  TEOX  THB  WVXBB, 

l^wind  has  its  weather,  more  or  less  influencing  vege- 
titai,*  interfering  with  agricultural  operations.  Conse- 
fM^Ais  is  a  sulqect  to  which  formers  should  direct  their 
Ans,  and  endeavour  to  turn  to  account  what  little  eer- 
^wt  may  have  secured  in  our  knowled|^  as  to  the  pky 
l(de  winds.  Owing  to  the  want  of  continuous  recoros  of 
'frcLuiges  of  direction  in  the  wind,  but  little  is  known  as  to 
^mn  prevalence  of  certain  directions  during  the  different 
iMtk  snd  seasons.  No  doubt  if  self-registering  anemo- 
pftrs  (or  instmments  for  measuring  the  force  ana  direction 
tf  the  winds)  were  used  throughout  the  country,  this  want 
li^  be  supplied,  but  even  thai  the  results  would  scarcely 
•not  to  certainties,  owing  to  the  many  causes  which  deflect 
ttaia  o«t  of  their  courses  the  great  currents  of  air  as  soon 
•tbey  enter  the  varied  Undscane  of  our  islands.  Besides, 
In;  a  wind  may  bbw  under  a  raise  name ;  that  is,  it  ma^  be 
M7  the  retom  current  of  one  and  th»same  wind — sometimes 
I  m  cnetly  opposite  direction.  The  only  means  of  dis- 
Vs^isbinK  such  false  winds  is,  the  hy^meter,  or  dry  and 
tt  bolb  tttermometer  (of  which  more  in  the  sequel),  which 
p  aocaratdly  show  the  quality  of  any  wind  as  to  moisture, 
fi  therefore  enable  us  to  class  it  accordingly  with  either  of 
■  great  corrents  to  which  it  may  bebng,  absolutely  or  in 
ppostioii,  namely;  the  polar  or  the  equatorial,  which  have 
prsarkedanddirtinctiveliBatures.  It  isthe  relative  jprevalence 
Ithes  two  main  currents  that  constitute  the  winds  which 
Mj  inflnenee  vegetation. 

Whatever,  then,  mav  be  our  difficulties  in  the  inquiry,  it  is 

lUy  desirable  that  the  farmer  should  have  regard  to  the  di- 

itioa  of  thd  wind ;  fisr,  if  we  cannot  predict  for  certain  the 

as  of  winds  which  we  are  likely  to  experience  during  a 

itoia  period,  we  know  that  certain  winds  have  certain  pecu- 

kities  of  tlaeir  own,  as  regards  their  degree  of  humidity  or 

Mtan,  dryness,  tendency  to  bring  settled  weather  of  some 

i^  whether  good  or  bad ;  and,  therefore,  these  become  very 

^ortaat  ekBwnts  for  consideration  in  predicting  the  weather. 

food  trustworthy  wind-vane  or  anemometer,  wnich  need  not 

>v«nr  expensive,  would  be  a  very  useful  thing  to  the  former, 

■vOlpresentfy  appear;  at  all  events,  he  should  always  have 

icje  to  the  directum  of  the  wind  or  its  shiftings ;  for,  after 

i,evajtliiBg  depends  upon  the  winds  as  far  as  the  crops  are 

■weened,    'rhe  deficiency  or  excess  of  one  dass  of  winds  at 

^itieahr  periods  will  forewarn  us  of  results  which  might 

^^ctwiie  meet  ns  unawares. 

fnn  a  table  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Glaiaher  from  observations 

^  it  Qreenwich,  it  appears  that  the  average  duration  of 

•eh  wind  tiironghont  the  year  is  as  follows :  Days. 

North  wind,  mean  yearly  continuance  equal       40.7 

,     North-east    ^  «  ».  J7.6 

£sst  „  „  „  23.6 

Hi 

n  104.0 

M  n  ^•S 

i       88.7 


Soath 
Soa^wcst 
W«t 
North-west 


According  to  this  summary,  the  souUi-west  wind  is  by  for 
the  most  prevalent,  and  the  south-east  the  least  so.  The  north 
and  north-east  rank  next  to  the  south-west  winds  in  mnnt  of 
duration;  and  there  are,  on  an  average,  only  thirty-three  or 
thirty-four  davs  in  the  year  on  which  the  air  may  be  said  to  be 
calm,  althougn,  strictl^r  spealdng,  perhaps  there  are  but  very 
few  days,  if  any,  during  which  the  air  is  perfectly  motion- 
less. 

Of  course,  this  general  average  can  only  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  regular  crop  of  winds  that  prevail  in  our  islands. 
There  must  be  differences  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
owinff  to  local  causes ;  for  instance,  at  Liverpool,  the  most 
prevalent  winds  are  from  S.  to  S.£.,  which  hist  5i  days,  and 
the  N  JB.  and  S.W.  winds,  which  are  our  longest  winds  gene- 
rallv,  only  blow  for  24  days  at  Liverpool,  where  they  have  the 
NJfi.  wind  for  only  8^  days.  We  give  the  statement  as  we 
find  it  recorded  by  the  observers  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory, 
but  we  submit  that  the  very  low  and  otherwise  olgectionable 
position  of  the  observatory  is  scarcely  adapted  for  accurate 
anemometry,  and  therefore  it  probably  recoros  only  locally  re- 
flected winds. 

But  westerly  winds  mostiy  prevail  in  Eng^land,  that  is  S.W., 
W.,  and  N.W.  winds ;  and  it  seems  that  this  foct  accounts  for 
the  tendency  of  the  wealthier  population  to  move  westward  or 
towards**  the  West-end,**  because  the  air  there  is  freer  from 
smoke,  &c.,  the  prevalent  westerly  winds  not  only  driving  back 
the  smoke  of  the  City  or  **  East-end,**  but  carrying  to  it  the 
smoke  of  the  West-end.  Of  course,  it  is  the  same  with  ex- 
halations, and  so  the  westerly  wind  keeps  the  West-end 
healthier  as  wen  as  makes  it  **  respectable.*'  We  may  observe 
that  in  east  winds — owing  to  the  greater  densitv  of  the  air» 
the  smoke  and  exhalations  of  both  East  and  West-end  rise 
higher,  and  so  each  gets  rid  of  a  greater  part  of  the  nuisance. 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  same  in  other  great  cities — 
Paris,  Vienna,  B^lin,  Turin,  St.  Petersburg,  Liege,  Caen, 
Montpellier,  and  almost  every  other  capital  orlaij^  city  of 
Europe — where  the  best  districts  are  in  the  west,  with  the 
same  results.  Moreover,  it  was  the  same  at  Pompeii  and  other 
ancient  cities,  and  the  same  may  be  observed  even  in  small 
towns  and  viUages  throughout  this  and  every  other  country  in 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Thus,  if  instinct  did  not  lead  to 
this  preference,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  know  that  for  once, 
at  least,  foshion  is  right  in  its  requirement. 

According  to  the  Astronomer  Ec^al,  there  are  only  eight 
points  from  which  the  wind  ever  blows  steadily  for  anylength- 
ended  period  in  England.  It  never  blows  at  all  directly  from 
due  south ;  the  two  most  prevalent  winds  are  the  S.S.  W.  and 
the W.S.W.:  the S.S.W. invariably bringingrain, the  W.S.W. 
accompanied  by  dry  fine  weather;  between  W.  and  N.W.  there 
is  another  point  of  duration,  also  between  N.  and  E.,  another 
between  £.,  and  S.S.W,  which,  with  N.,  W.,  and  E.,  make  up 
the  eiji^ht  points  as  above  stated. 

This  statement  accords  with  our  observation,  and  we  believe 
it  will  be  found  gmerally  correct,  that  the  abovenamed  winds 
S.S.W.  and  W.8!W.,  winds  blowing  between  W.  and  N.W.. 
between  N.  and  E.,  between  K  and  S.S.W.,  and  N.,  W.,  and 
E.  winds  are  remarkable  for  their  continuance. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  former  can  infer  the  oonse^ 
quences  accruing  to  his  crops  with  some  degree  of  probability 
at  the  commencement  of  any  of  these  winds,  lliose  which 
blow  from  the  left  side  of  the  compass  will  be  more  or  less  wet, 
whilst  those  Uiat  blow  from  the  east  side  will  be  f^enerally  dry* 
In  general,  the  stronger  the  wind  the  longer  it  will  continue. 

llie  wind  usually  turns  from  N.  towimb  S.  by  £.  quieUy, 
and  without  rain ;  but  returns  to  the  N.  with  a  strong  wind 
and  rain.  The  strongest  winds  are  when  it  turns  fifom  S.  to 
N.l^W. 

After  a  long  continuance  of  westerly  winds,  with  wet,  • 
shifting  by  the  N.  towards  £.  may  be  expected,  between  which 
points  there  will  be  a  wind  of  some  duration,  with  dry  cold 
weather,  as  may  probably  be  expected  afber  the  late  unsealed 
weather,  followed  by  variable  winds  and  heat. 

If  the  wind  turns  to  N.E.,  and  continues  two  days  without 
rain,  and  does  not  turn  S.  the  third  day,  and  there  be  no  rain 
on  the  third  day,  we  may  infer  its  duration,  and  it  is  likely  to 
continue  N  JB.  for  eight  or  nine  days,  all  frdr,  and  tiien  to  come 
to  the  S.  again. 

Fair  weather  for  a  week,  with  a  sonthem  wind,  is  likely  to 
be  followed  by  a  great  drought,  if  there  has  been  much  rain 
out  of  the  8.  Before. 
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14  in  Qosettied  weather,  the  wind  veers  (torn  S.W.  to  W.,  or 
N.W.  at  tonaet,  espect  finer  for  a  daj  or  two. 

It  ii  a  Teiy  old  aajing,  that  when  the  wind  tome  againit  the 
ion,  Uie  contrazy  way  to  the  handa  of  a  watch,  the  weather 
will  be  wet  and  atormy.  Whether  itormy  or  not,  it  will  then 
he  unsettled,  and  thos  be  pregodidal  to  the  crops. 

Now,  this  well-estabUshed  maxim,  besides  being  applicable 


to  any  period  of  time,  seems  to  apply  equally  to  the  entire 
year,  it  will,  we  belitTe,  be  fiDund,  without  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, that  when  the  number  of  these  retoogradeor  backward  re- 
Tolutions  have  nearly  equalled  or  exceeded  the  revolutions  of 
direct  motion  in  any  year,  that  vear  has  been  characterised  by 
•tormv  and  bad  seasons ;  and  that  the  opposite  effect  is  ol>- 
served  to  take  place  when  there  has  been  a  large  preponderance 
of  direct  over  retrograde  motion.  From  18&  to  1861  indu- 
sive  (thirteen  ^ears),  the  vane  made  166  complete  revdntions 
more  in  the  direct  than  in  the  retrograde  motion,  or,  on  an 
average,  nearly  thirteen  revolutions  per  annum,  which  shows 
the  sequence  or  regular  shifting  before  given.  In  all  this  inter- 
val, two  years  only,  1^53  and  1860,  gave  a  contnu!^  result^  and 
that  only  to  the  total  amount  of  two  revolutions  u  excess  the 
wrong  way  in  each.  Now,  tlie  harvest  of  1853  was  certainly 
below  the  avera^^  and  so  was  that  of  1860,  which  vras  espe- 
cially charactensed  by  stormy  weather;  so  was  1846}  and 
we  may  expect  the  same  next  year  (1867)  a  bad  or  inferior 
harvest 

In  other  words,  the  miniMum  of  direct  motion  appears  to  be 
reached  at  eveiT  seventh  year,  which  mav  be  termed  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  land,  when  *'  it  rests  from  its  labours.** 

The  maximum  of  direct  motion,  indicative  of  good  years 
for  the  harvest,  occurs  at  periods  equidistant  from  those  of 
the  minimum,  or  at  three-and-a4ialf  years  from  each 
minimum,  and  still  seven  years  apart.  Thus  1863  was  a  good 
year,  the  crops  being  returned  everrwhere  as  "  over  the  aver- 

3;e,  **  above  the  usual  yield**— in  met,  a  maximum  harvest, 
e  like  of  which  we  may  expect  in  1870 — ^the  intermediate 
harvests  being  either  average  or  below  it ;  and  this,  we  think, 
is  indicated  by  the  behaviour  of  the  vane— that  is,  the  roti^ 
tion  of  the  wind-^fit)m  January  to  June.  Continned  backing 
of  the  wind  during  spring  is  a  bad  prospect  for  the  harvest ; 
lor  it  means  unsettled  weather. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  Osier's  anemometer  from  the 
year  1841  to  1860  (inclusive),  in  which  year  the  wind  made 
rather  more  than  two  retrograde  rotations,  or  in  the  direction 
of  N..W.,S.,£.,N.  The  letter  D  denotes  when  the  wind 
turned  in  the  direction  N.,  K,  S.,  W.,  N. ',  and  E  when  in 
(lie  opposite,  or  N.,  W.,  S.,  £.,  N.  t 


The  vane  made  in  tiie 

Tear. 

Bcvolutions. 

1841 

«•• 

D    6.4 

184» 

*•• 

D  13.1 

1843 

•>. 

D  20.7 

1844 

... 

D  S1.7 

1846  aOJ  m 

onths) 

D    8.9 

1846         ... 

••. 

J)    1.8  (ffliniffliun] 

1847 

.•« 

D  11.0 

1848 

... 

D  12.1 

184« 

!!• 

D  23.3 

1860 

... 

D  15.9 

1861 

!!! 

D  19.1 

186d 

!!! 

D    8.8 

1863 

!!! 

R    1.9 

1864 

••« 

D    6.8 

1866 

D  10.8 

1866 

!!. 

D  16.1 

1867 

... 

D  14.7 

1868 

•*• 

D  24.1 

1869 

!!! 

D  14.0 

I860 

••. 

R    2.1 

The  Astronomer  Bcqral  snggesti  that  the  exphmation  of 
this  septennial  cyde,  or  period,  must  be  in  a  "periodical 
throb  of  tempen^ure  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  ;**  but, 
supposing  that  wind-currents  are  influenced  ^erallv  1^  tem- 
pOTitnre  and  by  the  action  of  agencies  extenof  to  the  earth, 
the  (act  of  '*  a  periodical  thfob*^from  the  interior  of  the  earth 
would  hardly  seem  to  be  a  true  cause  for  chaiiging  air-corrents 
(unless  it  were  local,  like  a  volcanic  eruption),  if  stated  by 
any  ordinary  authority ;  bnt»  coming  frmiJlr.  Auey,  it  msty 
of  ooune,  be  taken  to  be  important. 


As  to  particnlar  times,  it  has  been  observed  that  is  (1 
space  of  fourteen  dajs,  or  half  the  lunation,  the  winds  « 
dinarily  make  an  entire  revolution,  and  Uow  snceastvdj  &q 
all  points  of  the  compass.  Atnewnioon,if  the  wiBdheBfltj 
or  ttortheriy ,  it  passes  on  to  the  east  m  a  ieiw  di^  thes  to  tj 
sooth,  and  so  on  to  the  west,  and  returns  to  the  nortii  iba 
the  full  moon .  with  settled  weather.  In  unsettled  seanai^  I 
belbre  remarked,  tiie  winds  will  often  vary,  and  ran  s  litl 
backward,  apparently  against  the  course  of  the  sun-,  bottl^ 
sddom  veer  ^te  round  in  this  nann^,  stvqiping  attoni  i| 
termediate  points. 

The  following  table  gives  the  relative  prevalent  of  tkl 
ferent  winds  during  Uie  year,  in  days  and  deeimal  parti  of 
day,  as  observed  at  the  Rosral  Observatory  at  Greenwich;  a 
it  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  their  play,  if  nothing  IOQR^ 

8.«.     s.    S.W.    w.  5.W.  Cd 
2.2 


January 3.0 

February  ...3.0 

March  3.7 

April 4.0 

May  4.3 

June 3.3 

July  3.4 

August 3.0 

September. . .  3.6 

October 8.1 

November  ...3.8 
December  ...2.7 


irj!. 
3.3 
8.6 
4.1 
6.1 
7.0 
3.6 
3.7 
3.0 
6.3 
2.6 
8.6 
2.1 


X. 

0.8 
2.1 
2.6 
3.5 
2.6 
2.2 
1.2 
1.2 
1.9 
1:2 
2.1 
1.8 


1.3 
2.1 
2.1 
1.7 
1.7 
0.6 
1.3 
1.7 
1.8 
2.0 
1.8 


s. 

4.1 
3.0 
2.6 
2.4 
2.7 
2.2 


S.W. 

9.8 
8.0 
7.7 
6.3 
7.0 
9.9 


2.7  10.6 
8.0  10.5 
2.0  7.8 
3.4  9.1 
3.4  7.7 
8.0    9.9 


8.6 
2.9 
3.3 
2.6 
2.0 
8.7 
4.0 
3.9 
2.6 
4.8 
2.1 
3.9 


1.6  2i 

2.0  II 

2.8  i* 

2.3  la 

2.1  U 


As  to  the  most  important  matter— whether  we  are  likehM 
suffer  from  drought  or  not  in  any  year — we  believe  thit^tn 
is  no  chance  of  drought  if  the  winds  on  the  left-hand  ^^ 
the  compass,  including  south,  do  not  greatly  predoBiiiuiei 
yond  the  number  of  days  recorded  in  the  above  taUe  £i 
JOecember  to  March. 

Steady  winds  from  the  liffht-hand  side  of  the  company 
March,  in  excess  of  those  from  the  left,  will  never,  we  lA 
be  followed  by  drought,  but,  on  the  oontraiy,  I 
ther  and  an  abundant  harvest.  **A  dry,  cold 
begs  bread.**    **  A  wet  March  makes  a  sad  autumn.** 

If  the  wind  be  east  or  north-east  in  the  fore  pert  of  ti 
summer,  the  weather  is  likely  to  continue  dry.  If  the  win  1 
westward  towards  the  end  of  summer,  then  will  itslsocootiil 
diy.  In  low-lying  lands,  but  with  a  good  sunny  aspect,  »efl 
and  windy  May  is  a  good  proq^  for  the  harvest:  hencel 
special  proverb  :— 

••Ae6ldMflarBadwlii4r 
Malcea  n  fUl  born  and  lMj< 

Much  wet  in  May  is  worse  than  excessive  droogjit:  \Bi 
the  proverb  i— 

"AHag^flood 
Never  did  good." 

If  the  last  eitfht  days  0f  ^Fthroaiy  and  the  flnt  twMfiy  ij 
of  March  are  for  the  most  part  nday,  then  the  Q'rjM 
summer  quarters  will  be  so  too.  It  is  said  that  a  grot  drMp 
always  enters  at  that  season.  Obvk>nsly,  this  vdoa n(> 
neeted  with  the  observation  respecting  the  vpra%  ffm 
beforeHMutioiied;  but  we  believi  that  the  bcisteioasordi 
weatherof  that  period  will  be  found  to  be  a  safier  ogn  » 
weionly.  ^ 

Oenffirally,  a  moist  and  eoE  tvnmier  porlenif  «  ■" 
winter.  t_L-*-J 

A  dry,  hot  tamner  and  autamn,  espedally  if  *"v5«S 
drought  extend  for  into  September,  portetd  an  open  bo^^ 
of  w^bter,  and  cold  succeeds  towards  the  Utter  pait  0d  itl 
ginning  of  ipring.  - 

A  warm  and  open  winter  portends  t  hot  and  diy  wff^y 
if  not  hot,  at  all  events  a  dry  one. 

Bir^  that  change  countries  at  certain  seanWBftf^"'^  ^ 
eariy,  show  the  temper  of  the  #eather,  aeiM^".'"' 
oonntiy  whence  thw  eome  as,  iit  winter,  worfco»*»  *n 
fleld-rakes,  &c.,  if  they  come  early,  show  a  cold  '"■**^v!lr 
the  cuckoos,  if  they  come  early,  snow  a  hot  ■"""^^jJX^ 

A  serene  autumn  denotes  a  windy  winter  j  a  ^^"^iJISuMi- 
rainy  spring;  a  raicy  spring  a  serene  summer  j  'JJJJ?^ 
mer,  a  windy  autumn ;  so  that  the  air,  says  liwd  I'^^JL^ 
a  babnee,  is  seldom;debtor  to  itself ;  nor  do  the^jy  **^ 
each  oiher  in  the  same  tenor  for  two  years  togi^MT*  ^  ^ 

In  tiM  absence  of  an  anemometar^  fomeii  ihiwd>^  ^ 
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ijuftiu  of  the  winds  as  shown  by  an  ordinary  vane  or  wea- 
iereoa.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that  the  vane  be 
pai  in  m  open  and  elevated  a  position  as  practicable,  so  as 
Ml  to  be  infloenced  by  indirect  or  reflected  cnrrents  of  wind. 
Nodiiag  is  steadier  than  an  elevated  vane,  snch  as  that  at  the 
top  of  the  Cattle  Market  at  Islinffton,  and  we  wonder  why 
tbt  derstion,  or  the  top  of  one  olf  the  great  hotels  so  long 
esptj,  has  not  been  converted  into  a  r^nlar  meteorolo^cai 
«r  teather-observatory  for  the  guidance  of  the  fanners.  Fur- 
lished  with  the  nsnal  few  instroments  required,  and  attended 
to  b;  a  competent  observer,  snch  an  institution  would  be  of 
|Rit  aid  to  those  who  are  striving  to  collect  the  facts  from 
tbich  thej  have  to  answer  the  numerous  inquiries  made  to 
&ea  bj  fiinners  and  others  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  If 
tke  pn^etors  of  the  Cattle  Market  will  only  take  our  hint 
q4  pat  it  bto  oecution,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  few 
jwi  tbe  science  in  which  they  and  all  of  us  are  so  much  inte- 
ntei— IS  connected  vrith  the  greatest  of  our  material  interests 
-liD  be  grcatlv  promoted.  Besides  what  is  going  on  below 
ntbr  ground,  it  would  be  a  great  aid  to  ascertain  what  is 
hb|  place  in  the  current  of  air  some  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
ikt,  or  at  a  point  not  so  Ukely  to  be  influenced  by  casnal 
ouei  of  error. 

ni.->THS  TElCPXBlTt7BX  OT  TBI  SOIL.       0 

li  le  previous  sections  we  have  drawn  attention  to  a 

^of  signs,  whereby  the  nature  of  coming  seasons  may  be 

Wi  with  more  or  less  probability ;  and  it  is  evident  that  we 

hj  it  greatest  stress  on  the  necessity  for  studying  and 

iktmog  the  winds  i  for,  from  whatever  cause  they  may  pro- 

f«iaQ  of  them  directly  influence  vegetation  for  good  or  for 

f  t^  becaoie  every  wind  has  ita  weather, 

}  Ii&thmg  of  soch  variety  as  the  wind  it  may  seem  a  hopeless 

W  to  arrive  at  aaytking  like  definite  conclusions ;  but  even 

Ai  wiety  of  the  winds  admits  of  an  easy  and  comprehensive 

•fbistkm,  and  one  that  may  serve  to  clear  up  not  a  few 

Mt«  sad  difficulties  regarding  their  pb^  in  different  localities. 

^  IW  wind  always  moves  in  the  direction  of  what  is  called 

j*a  rat  drele ;"  that  is,  one  which,  were  it  continued,  would 

wot  the  fflobe  into  two  equal  parts ;  so  that,  if  the  wind 

'^"ceded  from  two  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass-— 

ia*  either  from  north  or  sonth^it  would  then  retain  its 

e  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe.    In  that  case  it  would 

r  along  the  meridian  or  line  passing  from  pole  to  pole. 

■hoold  the  wind  proceed  in  any  other  direction,  it  will 

|>a  very  diCsrent  in  whatever  distant  places  it  may  pass  over, 

tlw  aader  the  equator  when  it  Uows  due  east  or  west. 

The  Ksaon  is,   because,  according  to  the  nrinciplet  of 

iphy,  all  Uie  lines  (called  rhumb-lines)  which  give  names 

winds,  between  the  equinoctial  and  the  poles,  are  not 

*»gbt,hiit  spiral  lines,  like  a  oorkserew. 

,   for  instance,  ahonld  a  wind  set  out  from  the  equator  in  the 

i«|^tioBofan  angle  of  forty-five  degrees — ^then,  in  order  to 

pBs  the  aame  name — sonth-wes^  for  example— it  ought  to 

pMi  the  aeridian  of  every  place  it  passes  over,  in  the  same 

M*>  But  if  it  keeps  right  forward,  this  is  impossible ;  be- 

y»  the  Meridians  are  not  parallel,  but  inclined  lines-— all 

wtiog  in  a  ptBut  mt  either  pole.    Therefore,  the  wind  whioh 

gjgaed  sonth-west   in  one  latitude  will  always  carry  a 

jiknot  name  in  another.    Such  is  the  explanation  of  the 

[y«ty  of  the^  winds  in  general,  in  addition  to  the  numerona 

iJMil  eiaies  wluoh  may  give  rise  to  them  in  all  parts  of  a 

rf||nit7.  'It  is  therefore  obvious  that  it  is  in  our  power  to 

^  w  to  speak,  the  story  of  any  wind,  either  fit>m  or  back 

«iU  origin ;  and  no  doubt  this  must  be  done  if  we  ever  set  up 

*tne  theory  of  the  winds.  But,  fbrtonately,  as  befiore  alluded 

•o(ttd  it  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on),  we  have  a  safe 

m  to  the  true  nature  of  every  wind  by  means  of  the  hygro- 

^'  With  this  instrument  we  shall  alwayo  he  able  to  prove 

"^  We  identity  of  even  wind,  in  spite  of  its  various  aluues. 

not  the  disoovei7>of  tnis  important  frict  is  not  all  that  must 

w  Keared  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.    The  winds  are 

^>*aaAj  tuning  the  soil ;  and  if  they  do  not  warm  or  keep 

*•*■. they  carry  awajr  its  warmth;  and  so  the  rektive  pre- 

^■Bttof  cQtain  winda  in  various  districts  mnst  have  a  great 

"^^0  do  with  their  vegetation.    Those  frivoured  with  the 

Jl"*  or  leas  warm  winds  from  south  to  west  will  be  in  a  very 

r^  condition  in  this  respect  to  those  aiBicted  by  winds 

«*  north  to  east. 

^>  whether  such  it  the  caie  mut  he  diieorered  by  direct 
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experiment  in  the  soil  itself;  and,  considering  the  matter  in  all 
its  bearings,  it  is  surprising  that  so  little  attention  has  been 
paid  by  frmners  and  gardeners  to  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  below  the  surface. 

Tlie  temperature  of  the  air  is  admitted  to  be  an  important 
consideration :  but  the  temperature  of  the  ground,  which  is 
certainly  not  less  important  as  regards  the  health  of  plants, 
is  scarcely  recognized  as  a  necessary  point  of  investigation. 
We  seem  satisfied  to  look  at  the  outer  garment  without  giving 
a  thought  to  the  nnder-clothing,  upon  which,  for  the  most 
part,  robust  health  mainly  depends. 

Latent  heat,  as  it  is  learnedly  called,  or  that  inherent  heat 
not  perceptible  to  sensation,  which  exists  in  thingrs  positively 
cold  to  the  touch,  plavs  a  most  important  part  in  tne  economy 
of  vegetation ;  inaeed,  many  pUnts  can  better  stand  against  a 
cold  season  than  resist  the  effects  of  a  damp  or  cold  soil ;  and 
there  certainly  is  not  one  that  would  not  have  a  better  chance, 
during  a  bad  season,  for  having  a  warm  soil  at  its  roots — warm 
under-clothing  next  to  its  skin.  Take  the  hop  plant,  for  in- 
stance. How  manv  more  growths  have  been  saved,  and  how 
many  poor  growths  improved^  since  the  ground  bos  been 
paid  more  attention  to  by  draining,  and  manuring  with  a  non- 
conductor of  heat — ^namely,  pieces  of  old  woollen  rags,  which 
keep  in  the  heat  or  prevent  it  from  escaping,  just  as  the 
material  does  in  our  own  under-clothing !  This  shows  what 
might  be  done  for  other  kinds  of  cultivation. 

Moreover,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  various  diseases, 
and  blights,  to  which  all  phmts  are  more  or  less  subject,  proceed 
from  the  dejlcieni  warmth  about  their  roofs,  so  that  when  the 
parching  easterly  and  north-easteriy  winds  come  upon  them, 
they  are  not  provided  with  the  means  of  resisting  the  cold, 
their  vessels  snrink,  their  fluids  become  vitiated,  tneir  blood, 
so  to  speak,  is  corrupted,  and  inevitable  disease  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

To  discover  the  temperature  of  the  p*ound  bekrw  the  snrfiice, 
ground-thermometers  are  employed.  We  shouhi  like  to  see 
such  instruments  multiplied  and  planted  in  every  establish- 
ment devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  throughout  the  land. 
There  is  not  a  farm  where  they  would  not  be  highly  useful,  as 
they  would  indicate  the  precise  temperature  of  the  earth  at 
any  desired  depth  below  the  surface  at  which  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  is  placed ;  and  thus  the  fanner  would  have  a 
B:uide  in  drmniitg  his  land,  or  for  regulating  the  temperature 
by  the  addition  of  a  warmer  or  colder  bed,  according^  to  the 
requirements  of  the  particular  crop  which  it  may  be  intended 
to  put  in.  It  seems  that  the  idea  of  such  instruments  being 
too  *'  scientific"  for  the  practical  man,  has  prevented  their  use ; 
but  this  is  quite  erroneous,  as  there  is  really  no  more  scientiflc 
difficulty  in  using  this  instrument  than  in  the  thermometer  or 
barometer,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  by  a  few  remarks  on 
the  instrument  and  the  mode  of  using  it. 

Of  the  amount  of  heat  which  the  earth  annually  reeeivea 
fh)m  the  sun,  some  portion  is  lost  by  radiation  into  space,  or 
is  taken  off  by  the  air  or  wind  in  oontact  with  the  soiL  Some 
is  absorbed  by  the  soil  and  gradually  descends,  being  conducted 
by  the  earth  to  a  considerable  depth  below  uie  sunace.  But 
the  heat  thus  absorbed  is  slowly  nven  off  again  during  the 
Spring  months,  to  be  restored  by  uie  sun  when  the  hot  season 
comes  round  again.  The  amount  of  heat  thus  received  and 
garnered  up  for  the  benefit  of  vetretation,  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Those  soils  which  take  it  easily  and 
rapidly  will  part  with  it  as  easily  and  rapidly,  and  it  is  only 
bv  means  of  the  ground-thermometer  that  we  can  diseorer 
this  very  important  quality  of  the  soil,  althongh,  of  come,  im 
theory  a  geologist  will  tdl  yon  at  once  the  capabflitf  of  your 
soil  as  to  the  receiving  uid  retention  of  heat.  And,  for  our 
part,  vre  should  never  take  afenn  without  hnring  a  thoronah 
Keological  knowledge  of  its  aereo,  ai^  more  than  we  should 
buy  a  horse  without  knowing  its  points  and  defects.  As  in 
moot  thmgs  here  bebw,  the  outside  or  surfeoe  is  apt  to  deceive 
us ;  and  it  is  only  by  going  deeper  into  the  soil  that  we  get  to 
know  beforehand  whether  we  are  likely  to  succeed  with  it  in 
any  cultivation  we  mav  have  in  view.  In  the  varying  seasons, 
however,  the  best  of  lands  may  prove  deficient  in  warmth, 
and  so  we  had  better  have  recourse  constantiv  to  the  ground* 
thermometer,  as  it  were  to  feel  its  pulse  lixe  the  docton,  in 
order  to  see  what  is  to  be  done  for  it. 

The  thermometera  for  agricultural  purposes  need  not  be  of 
that  degree  of  delicacy,  nor  be  sunk  to  so  gnat  a  depth  aa 
those  uaed  for  philosophical  cxpcrimflnta.    Generally  it  wiU  be 
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found  that  about  two  or  three  feet  will  be  deep  enough ;  but 
of  oourse  tliis  must  be  determined  by  the  kind  of  crop  for 
which  the  ground  is  prepared.  Some  of  your  roota  grow  to  a 
prodigious  depth,  although  ycrj  tiny,  and  we  apprehend  that 
much  depends  upon  securing  an  adequate  amount  of  warmth  to 
all  the  roots  of  plants.  At  all  events,  look  to  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  at  a  sufficient  depth  to  keep  all  warm  below.  ^ 

If  the  bulb  of  an  ordinary  thermometer,  suspended  in  the 
air,  be  coated  over  with  a  ^herical  or  round  covering  of  some 
kind,  and  the  index  of  such  a  thermometer  be  observed,  we  shall 
find  that  it  is  far  less  affected  by  changes  of  temperature  than 
one  whose  bulb  is  freely  exposed ;  and  the  dail^  ranse  or  dif- 
ference between  the  highest  and  lowest  readings  during  the 
da^  will  grow  less  and  less  as  we  increase  the  covering  in 
thickness,  but  particularly  so  if  the  covering  is  made  of  some 
substance  that  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat. 

Now,  by  sinking  our  thermometer  into  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  we  arrive  at  a  similar  result :  the  earth  will  act  as  a 
shiela,urotecting  the  thermometer  from  the  influence  of  thefpreat 
and  suaden  changes  to  wliich  the  air  is  liable,  and  causing  it  to 
be  effected  by  the  heat  conducted  Uf  its  bulb  by  the  earth  only. 
Instrumenta  so  placed  will  then  exhibit  the  exact  amount  of 
the  solar  heat  absorbed  by  the  earth  at  the  depth  at  which  the 
bulb  is  planted.  Care  must  be  taken  to  bed  it  up  well,  or  pro- 
vide it  with  a  shield  to  prevent  rain-water  from  swamping  the 
bulb ;  if  this  happens,  tne  indication  will  be  false,  of  course. 

The  temperature  at  the  surfiioe  of  our  fflobe  is,  from  a 
variety  of  causes  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  liable  to  great 
and  sudden  fluctuations ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  as  we  get  be- 
low the  surfiuje.  The  lower  we  descend  the  smaller  the  fluctu- 
ations become,  un^  at  len^  we  jB;et  to  the  stratum  or  layer  of 
iHoanabU  temperature,  which  vanes  in  different  soils  from  50 
to  100  feet  below  the  surfince. 

We  have  before  us  a  table  showing  the  mean  monthly  tem- 
perature at  various  depths,  and  in  the  air,  at  (Greenwich,  ftom. 
an  average  of  thirteen  vears ;  and  it  appears  from  this  table 
that  the  full  effect  of  the  solar  heat  received  by  the  earth  in 
the  summer  months  does  not  reach  to  the  depth  of  twenty-four 
feet  un^  about  the  end  of  November  or  beginning  of  I)ecem- 
ber ;  and  that  the  lowest  temperature  is  not  attained  till  June, 
by  which  time  the  absorbed  heat  has  been  radiated,  and  the 
ground  receives  a  Aresh  supply.  The  following  are  the  dates 
of  the  middle  of  the  warm  and  cold  periods  for  six  thermo- 
meters, from  an  average  of  thirteen  years,  at  the  Koyal  Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich : — 

Middle  of  Middle  of 

Thermometers.  warm  period.  cold  period. 

(1)  Air  July  21  ...    January  20 

(2)  1  inch  underground „  20  ...  „       24 

(3)  S  feet  „  August  0  ...    Februarys 

W  ff    „  „  „    26  ...  »       2* 

(6)  12  „  „         September  25   ...    March  27 

(6)24,,  „  November  SO    ...     June  1 

From  this  table,  we  see  that  the  thermometer  whoee  bulb  is 
only  covered  by  one  inch  of  soil  reaches  its  hiffhest  and  lowest 
readings  at  dates  differing  onW  a  daf  or  two  from  the  lines  of 
highest  and  lowest,  as  marked  by  the  t)^ermoineter  free  in  the 
air.  The  three-fiset  thermometer  is  about  nineteen  or  twenty 
days  behind  the  instrument  in  the  air ;  that  six  feet  below  the 
aurfiice  is  retarded  bv  still  more ;  and  this  goes  on  increasing 
with  the  depth,  until  at  twenty-four  feet  the  times  of  maxima 
and  minima  are  retarded  between  four  and  Ave  months. 

The  range  of  the  mean  monthly  temperature  at  the  different 
depths  is  as  follows : — 

Thermometer  in  the  air 29.8  degrees. 

M       sunk  1  inch 26.4       „ 

„     8  feet 21.7       „ 

M  »     ^    »  ......15.4        „ 

»,   12    »  0.5 

»  »»   *4    „  3.4        „ 

As  before  observed,  the  geological  ^uliarities  of  .the  soi 
in  which  the  thermometers  are  sunk  will  make  some  difference 
in  their  readings,  some  strata  or  layers  of  the  soil  having  a 
much  greater  power  of  conducting  heat  than  others.  It  taxes 
about  five  or  six  days  for  the  impression  of  heat  to  penetrate 
through  one  foot  of  earth,  subject  to  slight  variations  in  dif- 
ferent soUs. 
From  these  fkcts,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  mudi  wanner 


the  roots  of  plants  are  during  the  winter  than  the  pottto 
that  remain  aoove  the  ground ;  and  the  eonUast  beoomes  od 
atriking  when  the  winter  is  very  cold.  When  we  are  hd 
able,  with  the  greatest  care,  to  keep  life  in  some  of  the  plti 
above,  those  Mueath  are  luxuriating  in  a  temperature  ma 
degrees  warmer— provided  they  have  £ur-pky,  and  sre  i 
over-supplied  with  moisture,  the  excess  of  which  makes  lag 
"  cold  **  and  ungenial  to  vegetation.  Thus  we  can  undent^ 
why  the  natives  of  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the  north  reti| 
when  their  short  summer  is  over,  to  honies  below  the  wii 
of  the  friDzen  ground  to  pass  the  bug  winter. 

The  practical  application  of  these  fects  and  prindplei  ifaoi 
be  easy  enough.  Having  by  means  of  your  ground  tiien 
meter  discovered  the  maximum  or  middle  of  m  warmMii 
of  your  land,  the  farther  it  is  frt>m  the  maximum  or  mm 
the  warm  period  in  the  air  the  greater  the  certainty  that  j« 
land  is  in  good  condition  of  heat,  and  that  the  cold  pmi 
will  be  delayel^  so  as  to  counteract  the  effects  of  a  cdU,B 
toward  spring,  which  is  more  or  less  likelv  to  occur,  nil 9 
pears,  in  the  intermediate  years  between  the  septennial  fOM 
exidained  in  our  previous  article. 

The  effect  of  judicious  drainage  in  thus  getting  tbe  ia 
into  good  heart--that  is  to  sav,  in  point  of  fact,  increaaiif  i 
capacity  for  alMorbin^  heat — has  been  generally  admitted ;  li 
we  are  tardy  as  yet  in  seemg  the  immoise  advantage,  ii  tl 
same  line,  that  is  likely  to  result  from  deqwr  subsoil  alt 
vation.  If  anything  will  tend  effectonlly  to  counteract  t) 
stress  of  untoward  seasons,  it  is,  we  believe,  deeper  coltintw 
of  which  nature  gives  us  a  hint  in  the  length  to  wfaidi  tl 
tiniest  roots  will  delve  below  the  surfece,  seeking  better  to 
ditions  of  life  and  growth. 

IT.  FK&IODICITT  Of  KAIKYAIJ» 

Several  cycles  or  periods  of  maximum  and  mininram  ni4 
have  been  devised  b^  ingenious  investigators ;  but,  after  a  ^ 
elaborate  examination  of  the  sukgect,  Mr.  Symons  has  Ii 
unable  to  attest  the  accuracy  or  suffideney  of  any  of  tto 
He  has,  however,  discovered  the  important  fact  that  the  vt^ 
years  have  run  in  /w^r^-year  periods — 1860, 1848,  and  IJ 
had  a  mean  of  34ii7  inches,  which  is  kiyher  than  anj  on 
individual  year  except  1852. 

The  dry  years,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  run  in  &«•?«■ 
periods— 1864, 1854,  1844,  and  1834  had  a  mean  of  ^J 
inches,  which  is  lower  than  any  other  individual  year,  exflf 
1868. 

But  then  there  have  been  two  consecutive  •*  wettest"  JJ 
(1848  and  1849),  and  even  three  "  wettest**  years  (1828, Iffl 
1830) ;  also  two  and  three  "  driest'*  consecutive  yean  (181 
and  1856—1854, 1855,  1856). 

At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  interest  is  felt  otI 
hands  rejecting  our  exi 
supply,  and  the  condition 

deduced  by  Mr.  Symons  t 

of  fifty  years  (from  1816  to  1864),  in  ten  widdv  sei 
stations,  may  at  least  be  interesting  if  they  do  not  lead  to 
definite  inferences  as  to  the  periocudty  of  maximum  ran* 
The  stations  are  in  the  following  counties — ^Devoo,  M 
Middlesex,  Surreiy,  Essex,  Lincoln,  Lancashire,  Tork,  !■ 
burgh,  and  Argyle.  ^ 

In  the  first  ten  years  (1815  to  1824)  teren  were  shore  ■ 
average  of  fifty  years ;  in  the  next  ten  (1825  to  1834) «/ ^ 
the  next  (1835  to  1844)  rf«r;  in  the  next  (1846 tol^ 
four ;  in  the  last  (1855  to  1864)  ikree.  In  the  «« JjjT 
five  years  nxteen  were  abort  the  average,  and  in  the  ne»  »■ 
teen  were  below  it.  .     ^^ 

This  fact  seems  to  infer  something  like  perio^^>°!!r^ 
apparently  that  compensation  or  tendency  to  e^™*5!IIf 
which  characterises  all  nature ;  but  there  may  he  anottff 
cause  for  it,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  seoueL  . 

From  the  means  of  these  fifty  years,  cUused  in pen***!" 
five  years,  Mr.  Symons  reasons  as  follows:  "^^,  ^ 
tables  we  find  that,  when,  as  in  this  case,  local  i^WlImi 
are  neutralized  by  the  combination  of  obaenrstiow  WB 
large  tract  of  country,  rainfall  records  evince  a  regalsnv  j^ 
before  expected,  the  main   and  marked  feature  bong 


At  the  present  time,  when  so  much  interest  is  Riv  w" 
hands  rejecting  our  excessive  drainage,  diminished  *« 
supply,  and  the  condition  of  our  rivers,  the  following  roa 
deduced  by  Mr.  Symons  fVom  an  examination  of  the  ntfl 
of  fifty  years  (from  1816  to  1864).  in  ten  widely  sepai* 
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Mb  But  1m  Mnftilfy  exAiiuiiod.  Ibr  aerenl  reuont  it 
■w  bettir  to  tike  the  ten-year  means ;  and  firom  them  we 
W  tint  the  aanaalfiOl  in  each  ten  yean  from  1815  to  1854 
IM  amki  nud,  and  alwaya  greater  than  in  the  Uut  ten  Tears 
OSSStolSM);  and,  moreover,  that  the  ten  years  1845  to 
is»kad  a  rainfall  (28.61)  neoriy  identical  with  the  mean 
fiSiO)  of  the  preceding  th«ty  years  (1815  to  1844).  Hence, 
I  is  mdent  that  at  any  stations  where  obserrations  have  been 
pie  cootiaiioiuly  from  1845  to  18(Mf,  we  may  tahe  the  ten 
^  1^  to  1854  ae  representing  the  forty  years  1815 
k  1$H  and  the  difference  between  the  first  and  Ust  ten 
1 M  icpresenting  approximately  the  decrease  of  rainCsU  at 


r  to  Mr.  Symons,  the  leading  fisatores  at  present 
MM  to  be  (1.)  a  decrease  areranng  four  per  cent,  over  the 
fUe  Brittth  Isles,  bat  nneqaioly  distributed,  the  decrease 
has  exchanmd  for  an  increase  in  parts  of  Ireland  and  the 
Mtk  of  Scotland.  (2.)  In  England,  although  the  amount  of 
kaem  Tsries  up  to  18  per  cent.,  it  never  falls  below  an  ex- 
aa (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  of  2  per  cent.    (3.) 

on 

ome 
existed 

ti  fine  running  S.W.  to  N  JL  fh)m  Cornwall  to  the 
Piooeedinff  north-westward,  the  deficiency  becomes 
I  Hid  the  paraUel  line  running  Uirough  the  centre  of  Ire- 
Inidpassmg  into  the  North  Sea  at  £)dinburgb,  marks  a 
iaitii  which  no  deficiency  has  existed,  but,  on  the  con- 
fti^.a  excess  of  neariy  10  per  cent.    This  is,  we  believe,  a 
niig&et,  and  we  shall  revert  to  it  in  the  sequel. 
TW  Bczt  districts  follow  nearer  to  each  other,  and  seem  to 
Mre  the  eventual  fidopUon  of  west  to  east,  instead  of  south- 
Mtoaorth-eastas  at  first  apparent.    Possibly  this  is  not 
watt;  bat  the  difference  is  rather   due  to   errors   of 
^vntioa  at  the  lighthouses,  whence  most  of    the  values 
■Bi  Bsugned    for    Scotland    are    derived;   or   it    may 
^  ffoa  the  modifying  influence   of  Ireland  not  being 
Hi  is  those  higher  latitudes.  *'  But>'*  said  Mr.  Symons,  address- 
ktlie  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
'*Mght  fitfther  point  out  that  thi^  deficiency  seems  in  some 
■ipecooaeeted  wiUi  the  large  drainage  operations  in  the 
MQe  sod  eastern  counties  of  £iu;land ;  but  until,  either 
IfByova  efforts,  or  the  assistance  of  the  Association,  the  ob- 
ivv^ttioas  are  rendered  more  complete,  it  is  not  safe  to  at- 
«pt  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  recent  fluctuations.'* 
|We  iadiae  to  believe  that  the  last  suggestion  is  the  proba- 
paue  of  the  deficiency ;  for  certainly  in  no  period  has 
vi'i  aetiritv  been  so  great  as  during  tne  Ust  ten  years  in 
■criag  the  bee  of  the  country,  by  railway  cuttings,  %  dear- 
p  y  spaces,  l^  agricultural  and  other  dramage,  by  the 
^itioa  of  hoge  mannfactories  consuming  prodinons  quan- 
*  of  wster,  and  turning  still  more  to  waste.    But,  indeed, 
K  esoses  have  been  in  operation  during  the  entire  period  of 
t  hit  25  years,  wherein,  as  before  shown,  the  rainfall  has 
"A  bdov  the  averase,  excepting  in  those  lociJities  which  have 
)i  tsanpt  from  uuese  elfects  of  advancbg  **  dvilization." 
d  hoe  we  must  again  turn  to  the  line  of  maximum,  of  ex- 
:■•»«  rtioM,  so  cnriouslv  discovered  by  Mr.  Spions— a 
^mportant  fact,  as  we  take  it,  in  meteorological  investiga- 

Thicline  of  maximumand  increase  of  rainfSsll  begins  at  Yalen- 
Lto.  m  bdsnd,  in  the  S.W.;  proceeding  N.W.  between  Dublin 
*^|«lsit,  crossing  the  lake  districts  of  England,  and  through 
■e  Bonlgr  XiUid  to  the  German  Ocean.  Now,  throughout 
^  Kit  of  copious  rainfiiU  all  the  conditions  of  vegetation, 
*U  ^  and  elevated  points  exist,  and  man  has  done  little  or 
J^^toiaterliere  with  Nature.  We  believe  it  will  be  found 
■M  the  same  eveiywhae  else ;  th%  more  natural  the  localitr 
^  wirB  will  Nature  fiivour  it  with  the  fruitful  rain,  which 

\^  Wd  honey  of  the  land. 
^if  we  cannot  undo  the  past,  is  there  no  remedy  for  the 
*J»]  Can  nothing  be  trieo,  to  restore  our  waters  by  in- 
2^  tiinfaU  in  addition  to  cheddng  waste  P  Letusoonsi- 
^^pv^ipcsitioa.  Bain  douds  are  attracted  to  certain  lo- 
^^  noit  than  others ;  and  probably  Nature's  conductors 
u^  k1!?^  of  the  leaves  of  all  vegetation,  particnUrly  trees; 
^  H^  to  the  cutting  down  of  trees  may  be  traced  their 
J*J««  Jterility--such  as  the  present  stenlity  of  the  once 
«2?r^**"t  ^t  now  deserted  and  desolate  regions  of  S^ria, 
^^^^i^QMdMu   The  Eupl^ntes  often  nenaced  «ncieiit 


Babylon  with  inundation ;  but  tt  present,  thanks  to  the  dear- 
anoe  of  the  woods  firom  the  mountains  (A  Armenia,  the  river 
is  modestly  confined  to  its  banks.  The  ancient  river  Somian- 
der,  which  was  navigable  at  the  commencement  of  Uie  Chris- 
tian era,  has  com|)letely  disappeared  with  the  cedan  Gl  Mount 
Ida,  where  it  took  its  rise.  IT  trees  do  not  prevent  the  drought 
of  countries,  their  roots  open  the  soil  for  the  percolation  of 
water,  and  they  oppose  the  scattering  of  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore upon  the  plains — another  cause  of  infertility. 

Such  are  the  results  of  depriving  a  country  of  its  trees, 
and  the  question  is  whether  we  cannot  take  a  hint  from 
Nature,  so  as  to  make  amends  for  having  interfered  with  her 
provisions.  As  suggested  long  ago  by  Sir  Bichard  Phillips, 
should  we  not  be  able  to  prevent  these  disastrous  droughts 
with  which  we  have  been  of  late  so  often  visited,  by  erecting 
meiaUie  eondnciw9  over  the  countnr,  which  might  even  be 
more  effective  than  trees,  besides  vast^  diminishing  the  chance 
of  suffering  from  the  thunderstorms  P  Placed  on  elevated  sur- 
faces, a  smdent  number  of  such  conductors  would  arrest  the 
douds,  and  produce  sufficient  rain  to  sustain  vegetation,  and 
refil  the  almost  exhausted  rivers  in  the  most  barren  regions. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  sug^^est  the  pro- 
priety of  reverting  to  our  old  custom  of  **  cultivating'*  the 
oak.  British  oak  will  dways  be  in  demand,  and  it  is  now  by 
no  means  superabundant.  Then,  not  only  on  its  own  profitable 
account,  but  with  the  direct  object  of  increasing  our  rainfall 
where  defident,  let  it  be  phmted  on  the  hill  tops,  and  every 
loenlitv  unfit  for  other  cnltivatbn.  Some  trees  have  a  natural 
aptitude,  apparently  owing  to  their  moisture,  to  attract  the 
tnunderdoud,  and  the  oak  is  one  of  them.  Many  an  owner 
of  wide  lands  should  take  this  hint,  and  become  a  benefiictor  to 
himself  as  well  as  the  nation,  which  is  the  best  way  of  making 
both  ends  meet  here  bdow. 

Artesian  wdls  would,  of  course,  be  another  means  to  sup- 
ply the  defidency  of  water,  and  indeed  the  only  means  of  on- 
taining  a  supply  sufildentl^  large  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
effective  irrigation,  if  this  is  to  be  done  artificially.  There  ia 
no  comparison  between  the  quantitv  of  water  that  falls  in  an 
hour's  steady  rain,  and  that  which  could  be  applied  by  any 
artificial  means  at  present  in  our  power.  A  fall  of  rain  mea- 
suring only  one-tenth  of  on  inch  seems  a  small  matter,  and  yet 
to  equal  it  artificially  would  require  about  10  tons  per  acre,  or 
2,262  eallons  of  water !  But  take  another  illustration :  Half- 
an-inch  of  rain  is  a  very  moderate  amount  for  a  thunder-shower. 
Wdl,  how  many  cans  of  water  would  be  required  to  equal 
half-^an-inch  on  «  garden  of  22  yards  square  (a  tenth  of  an 
acre)  P  If  your  can  holds  4  gallons,  yon  will  have  tp  fill  it  no 
less  than  282  times,  and  pour  out  no  less  than /iv/om  of  water ! 
Every  gardener  knows  that  watering  is  useless  in  drought 
unless  it  be  copious  and  drenching. 

In  its  normal  condition  the  rainfall  of  our  idand  has  been 
very  varied  in  its  amount  in  different  localities,  depending  upon 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  oountrv  as  before  stated.  In  the 
lake  districts,  for  instance^  the  yeaiiy  fidl  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  150  inches  or  over ;  m  the  extreme  south  of  England  it 
averages  fh)m  80  to  81  inches ;  in  the  neighbourhood  oS.  Lon- 
don, 25  inches ;  about  24  inches  in  the  midland  counties,  and 
considerably  less  in  some  localities ;  80  inches  on  the  west 
coast,  which,  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Cornwall  and  Boon- 
shire,  is  sometimes  increased  to  40  inches,  and  about  20 
incliM  along  the  east  coast  As  a  general  rule,  the  rainfall  is 
greater  on  ue  west  than  on  the  east  coast,  and  on  mountama 
than  on  plains,  predsdy  for  the  reason  we  have  given,  namdy, 
the  power  of  the  innumerable  points  of  trees  and  minerals  to 
disturb  the  dectridty  of  the  douds  and  make  them  fSdl  in 
rain. 

Were  it  not  for  the  late  disturbance  in  the  averages  through- 
out the  country,  we  might  at  an^  time  foresee  approximatdy 
how  much  more  rain  wm  foil  during  the  year  by  oeductingthe 
quantity  fidlen,  as  recorded  by  the  rain-nnge,  from  the  aver- 
age of  the  locality.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Symons,  the  rain- 
fidl  at  Camden  Town  during  the  six  months  ending  with  June, 
was  17.08  inches ;  then,  as  the  average  of  the  looditv  is  24| 
inches,  there  remain  only  about  7|  inches  to  fall  in  the  ensu- 
ing six  months.  But  then,  when  we  conuder  that  in  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  matter  the  Ust  six  months*  rainfkll  was  more 
than  that  of  the  whole  12  months  of  1884,  it  is  obrious  that 
this  oUierwise  reasonable  rule  cannot  be  trusted.  It  may, 
however,  be  well  to  remember  that  the  rainfkll  generallv  has 
been  ia  cxceaa  of  the  nverage  of  the  lait  five  yean  (18<KK 
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1866)  during  the  last  nx  months.  In  England  and  Wales  the 
fidl  has  heen  about  S^  inches  abore  the  average,  saj  15  per 
cent,  in  excess.  In  Scotland,  the  fall  has  been  about  1  inch 
above  the  average,  say  4  per  cent,  in  excess.  In  IreUnd,  the 
fidl  seems  to  have  been  about  S  inches  above  the  average,  saj 
11  per  cent,  in  excess.  Speaking  roundly,  the  rainfall  of  the 
past  six  months  has  been  about  one-tenth  nart  ^^reater  than 
usual,  but  in  Middletex^  Kettf,  and  Hamnthiri  it  has  been 
nearly  half  as  much  again  as  nsual — 4»  per  cent,  in  ex> 
cess. 

In  like  manner  the  number  of  rainy  days,  or  days  on  which 
tome  rain  fidls,  has  been  bid  down  for  each  month  of  the  year ; 
but  there  seems,  at  present,  great  reason  to  doubt  the  periodi- 
city, whatever  it  may  have  been  during  the  years  from  which 
the  avera^  was  deduced.  Certainly  the  average  is  very  far 
ftom  tallying  with  that  of  late  years,  in  which,  however,  the 
seasons  have  seemed  **  out  of  joint.** 

According  to  the  table  before  us,  on  an  average  of  46  years,  it 
appears  that  some  rain  faUs  on  136  days  out  of  the  year,  and 
that  the  average  is  divided  over  the  several  months  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : 

January  11  days,  Eebruary  10,  March  10,  April  11,  May  11, 
June  II,  Jujv  12,  August  11,  September  12^  October  13,  No- 
vember 12,  December  12. 

This  table  has  been  calculated  more  particularly  for  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  London ;  but  it  was  believed  to 
be  very  hear  Uie  truth,  if  not  absolutely  so,  for  a  very  larse 
part  of  the  country  generally.  The  reader  will  doubtless  be 
struck  by  the  equal  distribunon  of  the  rainy  day*  over  each 
month,  as  shown  by  the  above  table — ^the  greatest  difference 
being  three  days  only  between  the  number  for  February  and 
Maich,  and  October.  Qroupinff  these  numbers  according  to 
the  four  seasons,  we  have  the  following  result :  Spring  has  an 
average  of  10.7  days  in  each  month  on  which  some  rain  falls ; 
summer,  11.3 ;  autumn,  12.3 ;  and  winter,  11.0.  Autumn 
ffives  the  greatest  number  of  rainy  days,  as  it  also  gives  the 
larvest  amount  of  rain. 

But  all  this  seems  to  be  rather  a  thing  of  the  past.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Svmons*s  Hainfsll  Circular,  the  number  of 
**  rainy  days,"  or  oays  on  which  rain,  snow,  or  hail  is  recorded 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  is  very 
irregular  over  the  country,  and  generally  much  greater  than 
the  above,  at  all  events  for  last  year.  S^ill,  however,  it  may 
be  uselhl  in  each  locality  to  consider  the  number  of  rainy  days 
noted  in  Kjive-year  period,  and  so  discover  if  there  be  any- 
thing like  regularity  in  the  recurrence,  and  thereby  know 
the  number  of  rainv  days  that  are  to  follow  at  any  time  or 
season.  Of  course,  the  average  rain&ll  of  a  locality  is  a  serious 
consideration  in  taking  a  farm,  and  the  continuous  record  of 
the  raiuHrauge  must  enter  into  the  prospect  of  coming  har- 
vests. Tne  poss^uion  and  proper  use  of  rain-gauge  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  indispensable  to  farmers. 

Having  considered  the  vanous  signs  that  may  enable  us  to 
form  a  reasonable  opinion  as  to  coming  seasons,  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  study  of  those  which  may  enable  us  to  foresee 
coming  changes  from  day  to  day  and  hour  to  hour.  The 
lower  animals  get  an  idea  of  coming  weather  from  their  sen- 
sations:  but  for  the  most  part  man  relies  upon  the  instruments 
which  his  intellect  has  devised,  aud  whicn  are,  so  to  speak, 
substitutes  for  the  instinct  of  the  former.  No  single  weather- 
instrument  is  absolutely  sufficient  in  itself,  even  for  ordinary 
indications,  unless  it  be  the  hygrometer ;  but  even  with  this 
instrument  we  are  obliged  to  interpret  signs  by  the  help  of 
laws  established  by  means  of  the  barometer. 

The  barometer  tells  us  the  pressure  or  wfighi  of  the  air  at 
any  given  time.  Now,  what  does  this  mean,  and  what  has  it 
to  do  with  coming  weather  P  The  chief  difficulty  of  this  ques- 
tion is  explained  I7  what  happens  in  a  common  pump.  Water  can 
be  raised,  or  made  to  rise,  in  a  common  pump  from  32  to  about 
35  feet  in  height,  being  kept  there  by  the  pressure  or  weight 
of  the  air  on  the  water  in  the  well.  Thus  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  air  of  equal  diameter  yi  balanced  by  the  column 
of  water  in  the  pump — ^which  is  thus  a  barometer,  however 
imperfect :  and  if  there  were  no  spout  to  it,  and  the  upper  part 
were  of  glass  and  graduated  with  feet  and  inches,  we  should 
see  that  whenever  the  pump  is  kept  in  action  by  moving  the 
htmdle,  the  water  would  rise  to  different  heights  in  different 
weather,  precisely  like  the  mercurial  barometer,  remaining  at 
a  eerbdn  height,  according  to  the  weather,  and  unable  to  get 
higher,  in  spite  of  continned  pumping.    The  imperfection  of 


the  pnmp  as  a  barometer  eonsiiti  in  the  ImI  flukt  tha  dr  aboft 
the  column  of  water  cannot  be  prevented  from  esertiog  wd 
pressure,  the  space  not  being  a  perfect  rocinrsi,  or  exhas^ 
of  all  air. 

^  Now  it  was  known  that  mercury  or  quicksilver  is  fbortee 
times  heavier  than  water,  and  therefore  it  was  supposed  tha 
l-14th  part  of  35  feet  of  mercury  would  in  like  manner  be  a 
equipoise  or  bahince  to  the  column.  Accordingly  a  oertao 
philosopher  took  a  tube  of  ^Uss,  dosed  at  one  ciid,  filled  i 
with  mercury,  and  then  turning  the  open  end  into  a  sinaO  di 
tern  or  cup  containing  mercury,  he  found  that  part  of  th 
fluid,  when  held  perpendicular,  flowed  out,  but  thi^  the  otba 
part  remained  standing  at  a  certain  height,  iust  like  the  nia 
in  a  pump;  this  height  being  noted  on  the  glass  tQbe,iB^ 
various  alterations  in  the  height  appearing  from  time  to  tin, 
at  length,  after  a  long  series  of  observations,  it  was  foand  dot 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  when  least  in  very  fionlid 
stormy  weather,  is  much  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  two^ 
eight  inchQB  of  mercurv,  and  in  fine  and  serene  weatbcrftit 
it  will  support  about  tmrty-one  inches  of  the  fluid ;  bttna 
which  extremes  idl  the  changes  that  happen  in  the  vd^tf 
the  air  near  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  are  generally  fwoiti 
exist.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  barometw,  and  suen  ^mU 
experiments  that  led  to  its  invention.  It  will  now  be  efiiol 
what  is  meant  by  the  pressure  or  weight  of  the  air  sad  its  c» 
nection  with  the  weather  and  its  chanees.  When  the  airii 
dry  and  free  from  vapour,  or  calm,  it  is  Heavier  than  nsaal,ad 
presses  more  upon  the  mercury  in  the  well  or  cistera  of  th 
barometer  (concealed  by  the  wood-work),  and  forces  nptk 
mercury ;  then  the  mercury  is  said  to  stand  ki^h,  Wbea  tih 
air  is  moist  or  filled  with  vapour  or  windy,  it  is  lighter  tiai 
usual,  and  the  pressure  conseiqnentiv  diminishing  on  the  bkt 
cury  in  the  cistern,  the  column  in  the  tube  fidls,  and  it  said  ti 
be  low.  Now  all  these  changes  are  observed  in  diffeieot  )aA 
of  weather ;  and  as  the  barometer  showa  them,  for  the  wi 
part,  b^ore  the  changes  actually  come  on,  we  see  how  itd 
oe  used  as  a  weather-mstmment. 

In  a  thermometer  the  mercury  is  sealed  up  from  tiie  sir« 
tirely,  instead  of  being  open  to  it  at  the  bottom  in  a  eisten,i 
in  the  barometer,  and  the  jnercury  rises  or  fiills  as  the  TU7ii| 
temperature  or  degree  of  heat  expands  or  contracts  it  IV 
heat  of  the  air  passes  throuffh  the  glass  tube  to  the  mveto; 
and  causes  it  to  expand,  whilst  by  the  effect  of  cold  it  eoi 
tracts ;  and  so  the  thread  of  mercniy  rises  or  foils  with  hei 
or  cold  respectively. 

With  respect  to  the  kind  of  barometers  in  which  fanaei 
should  confide,  it  cannot  be  too  forcibly  incnloated  thsl  tl 
ordinary  wheel  barometer  is  objectionable.  It  easihr  geti « 
of  order,  and  rarely  gives  accurate  indications  of  the  Tdt% 
rise  and  foil,  which  are  essential  as  warnings  against  bad  vei 
ther.  Either  the  aneroid  or  the  pediment  mercurial  baromett 
should  be  used  by  formers,  in  order  to  prevent  surprisei  by  ba 
weather. 

If  the  mercury  foil  ever  so  little  between  eight  in  the  loon 
ing  and  noon,  it  indicates  decreasing  pressure  and  conKqod 
bad  weather  far  more  surely  than  even  a  greater  foil  would  i 
if  occurring  between  noon  and  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemoci 
Hence  the  importance  of  consulting  the  barometer  at  thtf 
early  hours  for  the  day's  probable  weather;  because,  accord 
to  experience,  the  bfu'ometer  naturally  rises  betweea  8  aJ 
and  noon,  and  naturally  foils  fboth  in  a  slight  degree)  betvM 
noon  aud  4  p.m.  So  if  it  foUs  when  it  should  nataiallj  rm 
there  must  be  some  great  cause  for  it. 

But  there  is  another  cause  which  will  make  the  baroauw 
fall,  without,  however,  the  least  chance  of  being  folloved  q 
bad  weather.  This  is  owing  to  air  getting  into  the  noB] 
space  above  the  column  of  mercury.  All  may  go  on  toknUj 
well  whilst  the  temperature  of  the  room  remuas  moderate  | 
but  in  the  evening,  when  a  brisk  fire  perhaps  has  bees  blazi^ 
the  air  above  the  column  expands  aud  dnves  down  the  up 
cury.  If  the  farmer  then  consults  his  barometer  before  pnal 
liis  orders  for  the  next  day,  it  is  evident  that  he  will  be  w 
out  in  his  reckoning. 

We  believe  that  many  barometers  are  in  this  eonditioD,  aad 
they  should  be  occasionally  tested  for  it,  by  canting  them  at 
an  angle  sufficient  to  drive  the  mercury  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tube.  If.  then,  you  do  not  hear  the  metallic  clink  of  the 
mercury,  there  is  air  in  the  space,  and  yon  should  go  00  cant- 
ing the  instrument  in  like  manner  imtal  yon  hear  tiie  disk, 
after  thus  driving  out  ^  air. 
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Winter. 
87.8 
40.5 
88.4 


Utkik«kr  «•  iMMd  from  tha  Ma-lsfel  th*  lait  the 

pDiflf  ar  tbort  IB,  it  it  efidnt  that  the  oolnmn  of  mar- 

biSftliheiteriadihortar  tha  higher  itiilUed  ahove 

vvhiem.  It  diffsn  or  ftaadi  kiwar  about  OM'Unih  of  aa 

ftivMdtkBadridfBat  of  height  direetly  npwardi  above 

iai,iin«ip  height  being  20.05  iniuiea  at  the  mean 

tMiibiluid.    JjlowaDoaa  moat  therefore  be  made  for 

panoa liigh  land  or  in  baildingi    each  elaration  har- 

ibNi  Hie  Of  prMwrc  or  **  mean/' 

liNtiMi  of  Bpnoaehiag  ehanga  of  weather,  and  the 

^  ad  ftme  of  winde,  are  ihown  leet  by  the  heigU  of 

ikeoMtw  tlMn  br  ita  foiling  or  rising.    A  rapid  and 

inUt  ftQ  it  a  ngn  of  ttormy  weather,  with  rain  or 

%  Tk  wind  will  Da  from  tha  northward  if  the  ther- 

ikr  a  lov/of  tk0  sdottm;  from  tha  tonthward  if  the 

b  mtm  teaiparatara  of  tha  teaaont  for  tha  locality 
HtknBif  be  known  aad  remembered  in  oonanlting  the 
Ml»-«  laah  ooeaaiont  eepeeially;  indeed,  it  k  never 
^nnalaaionB  from  the  barometer  alone,  without 
nftki  temperatare  aad  the  itate  of  the  air  as  to 
HibovB  by  tha  hygrometer.  Many  errort  in  prog- 
If  lanlt  from  tha  neglect  of  thit  precantion. 
aaifi  tempcfatnre  m  tha  teaaont  for  erery  locality 
aah  Mtufttinad  npon  inquiry.  Tha  foUowing  if  tha 
^a  At  three  foUowiag  placet  }— 

Spring,     mimmer.    Autumn. 

46^  60.8  40.4 

......    46J  57.6  40.1 

45.0  57.1  47.0 

aniima  relatiu^  to  the  weather  in  oonnectioii 
hraawter,  with  which  the  former  it  tpeeially  eon* 
Bttfollowt:* 

'ftc  WrooMtar  haa  been  about  its  ordinary  height-^ 
^ihei  it  the  tea-lerel-rAsd  it  tteady  or  riamg,  whiltt 
iBMl«  iUIt  and  dampneta  becomes  leta,  then  north- 
■otiieily,  or  north-eattarly  wind,  or  lets  wind,  leta 
*mm  mnr  be  expected. 

iihll  take  place  with  a  riling  thermometer  and  in- 
Hiaimai,  wind  and  rain  may  be  expected  from  tha 
^attud,  southward,  aouth-wettward. 
a  viitir,  a  foil  with  a  low  barometer  foretellt  mow. 
Ibllof  tbe  barometer,  with  unntuaUy  hich  temperature 
*  nam,  will  be  followed  by  a  southertr  wind,  with 
kd  kutam  the  aala  the  barometer  mav  oegin  to  rite, 
■HowM  by  aaoUier  from  the  northward ;  but  then  the 
tattar  will  foU  for  ckan^  of  Umpefiure^  and  tbow  the 
l»  of  tbe  ooming  wind. 

Mt  loftberly  winds  will  follow  a  foU  of  the  barometer 
tianiftheUiermometer  be  low  (for  the  seaton),  and 
t^vmd,  if  the  thermometer  be  high  for  the  teaton. 
Ibb  baraoeter  it  kmett  of  ail  during  a  thaw  following 
'  JW,  beoanie  the  air,  which  had  been  much  dried  by 
K,  iborbt  the  moittnre  of  the  freth  warm  current  of 
natbe  tooth  or  tonth-wett;  and,  teoondly,' the  air. 
\  Wa  Biidi  oondented  by  frost,  is  suddenly  expanded 
'vvm  wind  which  is  introduced. 
hUkt  naaner  the  gUss  foils  very  low  with  south  and 
|adini  geaeral,  because  these  winds  are  senerally  laden 
*9<iv,  aad  vaporifed  air  is  lighter  than  diy.  The 
'Bt  sir  the  less  the  pretanre.  Such  follt  with  a  touth- 
nii  ia  fte  antnnm  are  very  often  attended  by  thunder- 

j[jt  barometer  follt  with  the  wind  in  the  north,  we 

|i^ptn  for  weather  of  the  worst  description — rain  and 

I  la  aouBer,  snow  and  severe  frtists  in  winter  and  early 

V 

irapid  rite  in  winter,  after  bad  weather,  is  usually  fol- 

I7  dtar  ikies  and  hard  white  frosts.    The  pressure  of 

■«|»«t3edbyoold. 

^nbff  fros^  weather,  if  the  barometer  foils  it  denotat  a 
I;  m  iftba  wmd  goat  again  to  the  north,  the  meronry 
,«^  the  fcotttet  in  again. 

^^  broken  aad  aoUL  weather  in  the  winter,  with 

"7  aads,  a  ladden  nar  of  the  barometer  foreahowt  a 
ottiitwind  tothe tonthward,  with  rain. 

Mnriaga  northerly  and  eaaterlv  wind  in  winter,  the 
1*1^  **•  Aiwly,  expect  tnow  or  cloudy  weather. 
^  u  a  cwttavoat  froet^  if  the  mercury  rite,  it  will  cer- 


14.  Whiltt  the  baronetar  ataadt  above  80,  tha  air  anat  ha 
very  irtf  or  verpr  eold,  or  perhapa  both,  aad  no  rain  may  ha  ex* 
pec^  For,  ifitbaverTir^kwillaAMfA  maiatBre,aBdAot 
nart  with  it  in  rain.  Ifthaairba  very  oold,ititaomndieon* 
oented  that  it  hat  ahraady  parted  with  aa  noch  moittore  aa  it 
oantpare. 

16.  Of  oonrae  a  great  rite  in  tommar  meant  dry  and  warm 
weather,  and  if  thit  be  of  long  duration  tha  qnettum  ii,  how 
willitendP  lfatuddanfoU,tay,oftwoorthreetenthtoconr, 
we  mutt  prepare  for  a  atorm  of  rain,  or  thunder  and  rain.  Thit 
asnallv  follows  a  period  of  unusual  heat,  unlett  northeriy  and 
eatterlywindt  are  to  tueceed,  with  drousht. 

16.  Thuiiderstorms  are  not  always  foretold  by  the  baroeae- 
ter ;  indeed,  the  barometer  cannot  indicate  eleotneity,  as  some 
of  the  barometer-maxims  seem  to  infor.  We  must  consult  the 
clouds  and  our  feelings  for  thander.  The  barooieter  folia,  but 
not  always,  on  the  approach  of  thunder  and  Ugktaing.  It  it 
in  very  hot  weather  that  the  foil  of  tha  mercury  indicates 
thunder.  Thunder  doudt  riting  frtim  north-eaatward  tufotMH 
ike  vindf  do  not  utually  caute  a  foil  in  the  barometer,  timp^ 
becaute  they  are  borne  onward  by  tk  polar  amrrtnt^  which  it 
dente.  An  approaching  thundentorm  it  indicated  by  a  rapid 
dacreate  of  tbt  daily  avaporaiitm  during  hot  weather. 

17.  A  riainff  barometer^-with  a  tontherly  wind— it  gene- 
rally followed  by  Hue  weather ;  but  then  it  will  be  generally 
obaerved  that  a  dianga  of  wind  occurs  at  tha  tame  tone,  or 
vanr  thortiv  after. 

18.  Dunuf  atormy  weather  the  mercury  will  be  aeen  to  rito 
and  foil  eontiinnally,  and  to  be  in  a  ttate  of  general  agiUtion. 
Whiltt  tlifo  latta  no  hope  of  good  weather  can  be  antertained« 

10.  AHhongh  tome  rain  may  oocasionally  foil  with  a  high 
barometer,  it  it  utually  of  trifling  amount^  and  of  ihort  dura- 
tion. 

SO.  When  the  barometer  iUmd$  very  low  indeed,  there 
wiU  never  be  much  rain;  although,  on  tha  other  hand,  a  fine 
day  will  teldom  occur  at  such  timea.  The  air  mutt  be  very 
warm  or  very  moitt  or  both,  aad  to  there  will  only  be  thort 
htKTf  ihowert,  with  auddoi  tquallt  of  wind  ftom  the  west 
Vor,  if  the  air  be  very  warm  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  imbibe 
tior#  moisture,  and  not  to  part  with  what  it  hat.  If  the  air 
be  ever  ao  wtoUt^  rain  will  never  foil  till  cold  air  hat  been  in- 
troduced to  condente  the  vapour,  and  the  aaoment  the  eold  air 
it  introduced  the  barometer  wiU  rite,  bebaute  it  will  eondenta 
the  air. 

21.  A  tndden  foil  of  the  barometer,  with  a  wetterly  wind,  it 
tometimes  followed  by  a  violent  storm  from  N.W.  or  N.N  J!. 

22.  In  summer,  after  a  long-eontinnanoe  of  frir  weather, 
the  barometer  will  foil  gradual^  for  two  or  three  days  before 
rain  comes ;  but  if  the  foU  be  very  sudden,  then  a  thunder- 
storm is  at  hand. 

28.  When  the  barometer  is  high^  dark,  dense  elouds  will 
pasa  over  the  sky,  without  rain ;  but  if  the  glass  be  fov,  it  will 
often  r*in  without  any  appearance  of  clouds. 

24.  If  wet  weather  happens  soon  after  the  fall  of  tha  baro- 
meter, there  will  be  little  of  it.  In  fur  weather,  if  the  glass 
falls  much,  and  remains  low,  expect  much  wet  in  a  few  days, 
and  probably  wind.  In  wet  weather,  if  the  glaas  continues  to 
foil,  expect  much  wet. 

25.  The  baroiAeter  sinks  lowest  of  all  for  wind  and  ndn  to- 
gether:  next  for  wind,  except  it  be  an  east  or  north-east  wind, 

26.  Instances  of  ftne  weather  with  a  low  glass  ooonr,  how- 
ever. rareljjT ;  but  they  are  always  forerunners  to  a  dMraiion  of 
wind  or  rain,  if  not  both. 

27.  Our  storms  are  generally  announced  by  a  fall  of  the 
barometer,  and  a  tendency  of  the  wind  towards  east  and  south : 
the  return  of  fine  weather,  by  a  rise  and  a  pret^  strong  west 
wind,  aoparent  in  the  motion  of  the  do^  before  it  is  felt  below. 

28.  A  great  and  sudden  change,  either  Arom  hot  to  cold  or 
from  cold  to  hot,  is  ^erally  followed  by  rain  within  twenty- 
four  hours :  because,  in  the  change  from  hot  to  cold,  the  cold 
condenses  the  air  and  its  vapour,  which  being  condensed  falls 
in  rain ;  and  in  the  change  from  cold  to  hot,  the  air  is  quickly 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  as  soon  as  night  comes  on,  the 
temperature  is  bwered  again,  and  some  of  the  abundant 
moisture  foils  in  rain. 

29.  When  heat  rapidly  follows  cold,  the  eva]>oration,  which 
was  checked  by  cold,  is  carried  on  very  n^idly,  in  consequence 
of  the  diminished  pressure  of  the  air  by  heat.  The  leas  tha 
pressure  of  the  air,  the  mora  rapid  the  evaporation  of  moisture4 

80.  Thfr  barometer  varies  most  in  winter,  hatauta  tha  d^* 
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/rwiMtf  of  temperttora  between  the  torrid  aid  temperate  lonet 
is  modi  neater,  and  prodooet  a  greater  difturbaooe  in  the 
■tate  of  the  air.  It  Tariet  leait  in  sommer,  because  the  teia- 
peratnre  oi  oar  island  is  so  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  torrid 
Eone,  or  hot  regions  of  the  earth,  that  its  state  is  not  much 
disturbed  hj  interchange  of  currents. 

81.  Heat  and  cold  do  not  of  themselves  affect  the  baro- 
meter, but  because  cold  weather  is  f^nerally  either  dry  or 
rough,  with  north-east  winds,  the  air  bong  denser  and  heavier 
— toerefore  the  mercury  ritet  in  cold  weather ;  but  in  warm 
weather  the  air  is  often  moist  and  less  dense,  with  south-west 
winds,  and  therefore  lighter,  and  so  its  pressure  is  less,  thus 
causing  the  mercury  to  falL 

32.  If  tlie  top  of  the  column  of  mercury  be  convex,  or 
higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  it  is  rising ;  if  bwer, 
or  concave,  it  is  Ming.  This  is  caused  by  the  attraction  of 
the  (^ass-tube  in  contact  with  the  mercunr. 

Such  are  the  chief  rules  and  maxims  of  the  barometer  with 
reference  to  agricultural  j^ursuits,  the  seasons,  and  the  crops. 
No  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  words  engraved  on  certain 
barometers,  such  as  '*  set  &ir,**  -    *   — 


'  rain,**  &c    These  expressions 
oany  persons  have  been  misled 


have  done  much  iigury,  since  many  penoi 
by  them ;  and  they  should  be  discontinued  by  general  consent 
of  the  instrument-maken,  together  with  the  total  abolition  of 
the  ba^jo  or  wheel-barometer. 

Moreover,  the  words  **Fair,*'  **  Changeable,**  &c.,  should 
be  removed  and  placed  more  fitly,  and  with  some  reference  to 
the  eksvation  above  the  sea  at  which  the  barometer  is  used. 
It  is  dear  that  tdtkesea  Upei,  the  height  of  20.80  will  more 
truly  represent  the  medium  or  limit  of  fair  and  vret  weather, 
than  20.50,  at  present  marked  *'  changeable.**  In  employing 
Uie  instrument  as  a  weather-^lass  it  is  needful  to  the  success  of 
the  obeerver  to  attend  to  it  daily,  and  to  watch  the  approach  of 
the  quicksilver  to  the  true  liwtU  of  the  fair  and  wet  tmiieatiofu, 
and  its  reading  from  this  in  ascent  or  descent ;  with  attention 
to  past  as  wdl  as  present  circumstanes.  Fair  weather  and 
sunshine  may  often  be  found  to  accompany  a  low  state  of  the 
barometer ;  but  they  are  not  in  that  case  to  be  denended  on. 
Continued  movements  in  eitlier  direction  may  be  safely  taken  as 
indicative  of  a  correspondinff  duration  in  the  wester  they 
imply — as  in  the  weather  foDowing  the  recent  change  at  the 
dose  of  July.  When  the  merouiy  in  its  downward  course  has 
passed  the  true  changeable  point  above  given,  rmtt,  if  it  have 
not  fallen,  is  to  be  expected  in  He  rieing  ogam  aboee  it;  after 
which,  the  fsir  weather  indicated  by  that  rise  is  found  to  prevail 

The  most  difficult  weather  of  ul  for  the  farmer,  when  his 
labour  reai^res  a  oertain  degree  and  continuance  of  dryness,  is 
that  ilk  whidi  the  quicksilver  makes  frequent  short  movements, 
in  asoent  and  desoent,  still  kei^ing  about  the  point  which 
answers  to  the  li|nit  above  mentioned;  and  which  point  it  it 
therefore  nece$9ary  to  settle  aeeuratetyfor  him,  according  to  the 
elevation  at  which  he  is  placed  above  the  sea. 

One  word  respecting  the  **  storm  glasses**  may  be  required. 
They  consist  merdv  of  a  solution  of  camdbor,  saltpetre,  and 
sal-ammoniac,  in  diluted  spirits  of  wine.  These  toys  are  use- 
less in  prognosticating  the  weaUier,  being  only  affected  by 
light  and  temperature.  Perha|M  they  show  the  state  of  the 
air  as  to  moisture ;  and  if  so,  this  is  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
utility.  We  need  not  state  that  they  cannot  indicate  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  which  is  essential  in  all  states  and  changes 
of  the  weather. 

Tint  HTOBOKZTSK. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  hygrometer  as  a  means  of 
foretelling  coming  weather.  Indeed,  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
facts  wiU  suffice  to  show  that  the  hy^meter  is  indispensable 
if  we  wish  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  on  this  snliiject.  One 
ot  these  facts  is,  that  the  air  is  rendered  lic|hter  not  only  by^ 
its  expansion,  but  also  by  the  amount  of  invisible  watery  ra- 
jtonr  in  it ;  and  this  is  aocuratdy  shown  bv  the  hygrometer, 
thus  enabling  us  to  distinguish  whether  a  fiiul  in  the  barometer 
indicates  wind  or  rain,  or  ooth  together. 

In  connection  with  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  this  in- 
strument affords  infisllible  notice  of  impending  weather— pro- 
Tided  we  know  how  to  interpret  and  reason  out  its  indications, 
which  is  by  no  means  difficult. 

Several  kinds  of  hygrometers  have  been  invented,  but  the 
instrument  now  in  use  is  the  dry-and-wet-bulb  thermometer, 
originally  designed  and  introduced  by  Dr.  Mason,  and  subee- 
^ant^  QodiM  in  ^  slight  degree  by  Mr.  Glai»her. 


The  h|Krometer  oonsisti  merdy  of  two  themoaelen  ku 
side  by  siais,  one  of  which  has  its  bulb  kept  moiBt  with  vttc 
by  means  of  muslin  or  cotton-wick,  one  end  of  whidi  dipt 
a  cup  with  which  it  is  furnished. 

As  the  instrument  must  be  used  out  of  doors,  it  is  obis 
that  the  hv^rometer  attached  to  what  is  called  "the  Isine 
barometer*^  is  a  very  useless  affair  as  an  indieator  of  westhi 
It  can  only  serve  to  show  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  i 
of  the  room  where  the  barometer  is  hung,  and  thst  iauc 
fectly.  In  testing  the  moisture  of  the  air  for  the  pronoite 
tion  of  the  weather  the  hygrometer  must  be  su^eided  is 

..-_-.  -Q^tjQ^  j^  qI  doors,  free  from  dranghtt 

shdtered  from  rain,  about  4  fioet  fhn&fl 


convenient  position  out  of  doors,  free  from  drMght,  en 

stand,  shdtered  from  rain,  about  4  fioet  fhn&sroa 

not  very  near  buildings,  nor  exposed  to  sunshine.    Ofoou 


proper  I 


the  instrument  may  be  ke^t  in-doors  and  ool^  carried  out  ft 
observation  after  5  or  10  minutes*  exposure. 

In  summer  time  apartments  are  cooled  by  sprinkliB£Tifa 
on  the  floor,  and  the  same  happens  to  our  streets  oUrtk 
watering-cart  has  passed.  The  reason  is  that  the  wslcrm 
pontes  and  in  so  ooiuff  parts  with  heat,  the  coasequenoih^ 
the  production  of  cold.  This  is  the  way  the  wet  bo&te' 
mometeracts.  As  the  water  in  the  cotton  round  tbeM 
evaporates  it  parts  with  its  heat,  and  the  consequent  oUi 
shown  by  the  height  .*of  the  mercuiy  in  the  tabe.  If  tki 
be  absolutdy  saturated  with  moisture,  which  is  sometiwi  ft 
case,  the  two  thermometers  will  read  off  alike :  if  it  be  w 
dnr,  then  the  difference  between  the  two  will  be  ooniiio 
able. 

The  difference  between  the  two  thermometen  dotbiedu 
taken  from  the  lower,  will  approximatdy  show  the  dev  poii 
that  is,  the  temperature  to  wbioh  air  must  be  redneedst  n 
time  before  the  moisture  in  it,  in  the  invisible  fSDrm  of  npoe 
can  be  deposited  as  dew.  But  this  rough  method  odj  ssne 
at  a  few  temperatures:  in  the  great  minority  of  osieeitvi 
make  it  dther  too  high  or  too  low.  Of  course  the  nesnrft 
approach  to  saturation  with  moisture,  the  greater  the  teida^ 
in  the  air  to  part  vrith  it  in  dew  or  rain  hj  the  knrerii(i 
the  existing  temperature. 

A  set  of  tablce  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  vbd 
^ve  by  inspection  the  dew  point  and  peroentsge  of  mM 
in  the  air  for  all  temperatures  of  the  dry  and  wet  bulb.  Cda 
plete  saturation  is  taken  at  100,  and  thus  the  other  ststes  n 
expressed  by  decreasing  the  numbers  aooording  to  tiwir  pn 
portion  of  moisture. 

There  is  also  another  method  of  ascertaining  the  dev  posl 
namdy,  by  calculation  with  a  set  of  **  fectors**  furniihed  ft 
the  purpose ;  but  for  the  practical  man  it  will  be  qoite  nl 
dent  to  notice  the  approach  to  saturation  with  nunstore  istk 
air  as  indicated  by  the  small  difference  between  the  tenpen 
tures  of  the  dry  and  vret  bulhe— from  eouality  dovi  to  woi 
6  decrees  in  summer  with  southerly  ana  westerfy  wisdt,  H 
less  in  winter,  and  vrith  north-easterly  winds  in  summer.  Wh0 
the  difiisrence  is  beyond  4  or  6  degrees  there  is  veiy  little  pn 
babiUty  of  rain,  in  spite  of  the  appearance  of  the  ikf-4 
lately,  dntinf  the  long  spdl  of  noith-easteriy  winds— vbe 
it  often  deceived  even  weather-wise  people  into  the  expeditii 
of  rain. 

With  respect  to  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air.  ss  f 
proximate  idea  ma^  be  formed  from  the  following  table  of  pi* 
portions  of  humidity  for  eveiy  degree  of  difference  betweeai 
two  bulbs,  at  60  degrees  temperature— taking  e^islitj  is  i 
two  thermometen  ae  indicating  complete  satuntioo,  or  100. 


Difference  at  60  degrees. 

Humidity. 

1  degree 

03 

2      „ 

8« 

8      n 

80 

*      .. 

74 

B      „ 

68 

fi      „ 

68 

It  will  be  as  easy  to  apply  these  figures  in  estiBistiii|t  th 

eobability  of  rain.  For  instance,  the  humidity  in  the  sir  n 
onday,  June  18th,  as  well  as  the  day  piecediag, ckvelTaf 
proximated  saturation  (Od)~the  bulbs  being  pretty  nesriy  eqw 
in  tempentun ;  we  had  rain,  and  it  fdl  heavily  in  the  sow 
western  counties,  the  vrind  bang  (^idly  south-west  Ob  m 
ity  diminished  to  60,  which  wbm 


dav,  theS2nd,  the  humidity  ( , 

infer  a  difference  of  rather  over  6  degrees  between  the  te* 
thermometers,  and  fine  weather  set  in,  the  wind  itmt^^ 
ioitwtird. 
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NodoiUitwillbeiuefnltoluYe  a  few  rales  for  gaidanoe 
uprapcMtiating  earning  weather  by  the  hjgrometer,  whieh 
?  **? y  ^  pnrpoee  than  the  barometer,  ai  beCpw  stated; 
dMi^gml  hpinff  had  to  the  time  of  day  and  the  time  of  year 
Tbea  we  make  the  observations. 

I  bsunmer,  when  the  daflyrftngeof  temperatttreis^^reat, 
If  mtlie  morning  the  difference  between  the  air  teraperatnre 
iBd  the  dew-poiBt  temperature  be  small,  and  the  rise  of  tem- 
{jntoednrin^  the  day  be  considerable,  it  is  probable  that  the 
MWMB  will  increase;  and  if  the  temperature  of  the  dew- 
JMMK  the  same  time  dterwue,  it  is  an  indication  of  very  fine 

2.  ^  on  Che  contrary,  the  temperature  of  both  should  in- 
™?  r*?,r*  ^y  ^^  ^^^^y  eqnw  proportion,  rain  will  almost 
wtimly  fcUow,  as  tiie  temperature  of  the  air  falls  with  the 
dNUBiBg  sun. 

S.  h  winter,  when  the  daily  range  of  tempentme  is  small, 
^heodiostion  of  the  weather  is  shown  by  the  increase  or  d»- 
y»  ^  twnperatttre  ot  the  dew-point,  rather  than  the 
ameebetweepi  the  temperatures  of  the  air  and  of  the  dew- 
l«Bt  If  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  increases,  rain  may 
»fP«ted ;  if  it  decreases,  fine  weather. 
i  la  showery  weather  the  indications  vary  rapidly,  and  if 
fe  eamme  the  hygrometer  at  short  intervals  we  may  predict 
■t  app'ych  of  a  storm^  especially  if  we  make  at  the  same  time 
5!«*>onswith  the  barometer.  But  the  hygrometer,  pro- 
Waterpreted,  will  be  aeeurate  when  the  barometer  may 
■jNeus.  Thus,  on  the  Srd  June,  1866,  the  wind  blew 
^  from  S. W.  at  Cornnna  and  in  En^dand,  notwithstanding 
A  nw  M  Mtf  barometer,  which  was  followed  by  clouds  and 
gttOM  rainfall,  M  indicated  by  the  hygrometer;  the  difference 
\  wteea  the  bulbs  being  about  6  degrees. 

i  A^:  Prom  the  34*h  to  the  29th  of  June,  the  wind 
*jrfroin  N.E.,  with  very  little  (if  any)  effect  on  the  mean 
jMpniture— the  thermometer  increasing  from  64  degrees  on 
tte  34th  to  76  decrees  on  the  28th,  at  Frant,  Sussex,  as  stated 
W  Ataatt.  Now,  during  the  whole  interval  the  hygrometer 
aooted  from  70  to  80,  alternately,  of  moisture,  but  without 
mi,  Ou  the  29th,  however,  the  temperature  feU  to  68  from 
l\  tbe  hynometer  indicated  80  of  moisture,  and  half  an  inch 
J'^^Wl  accordingly,  the  wind  having  backed  to  N.,  and 
w  hsrometer  having  mm— namely,  from  29.60  to  29.65. 
1J»  Distance  also  shows  that  the  high  amount  of  humidity 
(W)  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to  cause  rain  whilst  the  tempe- 
«w»niained  high.  So  we  must  watch  tor  the  fiill  of  tem- 
r'VBre  m  prognostieatingrain. 
I  .^  A  hi^  and  rismg  Siermometer  forbids  the  prospect  of 
2|^,J*»P«e  of  tiieUrgeamount  of  moisture  in  the  air  j  but 
«BWgttest  decrease  of  temperature  settles  the  matter  forth- 
n^  ^th  less  moisture  and  a  westerly  wind. 
7.  Dwing  the  continued  sultry  weather,  such  as  we  had  be- 
•  Jv  north-easterly  winds,  the  appearance  of  big  clouds 
I  ■  H*  to  make  us  rush  to  the  condusion  that  rain  is  commg.  It 
j  ■■!**  we  fault  of  the  ebuds  if  they  deceive  us,  but  our  present 
y»«%to  interpret  them  accurately.  Thus,  on  the  14th  of 
jwj^be^een  7  and  8  o'clock,  the  sky  became  ovei«ast,and 
J|[J***»  *PPwed  above,  so  that  a  thunderstorm  seemed  at 
■wj'.  Even  the  electrometer  indicated  negative  electricity, 
■JucHts  considered  a  certain  sign  of  rain.  The  only  contra^ 
"Jp  was  that  there  was  r^ff  in  the  sky,  showing  that  the  vapour 
«  tae  air  was  not  actually  condensed  into  clouds,  but  only  on 
«ltf^.?J^'"»  <»'^^*'^^  and  therefore  that  the  weather 
J«ua  itdlbe  fair,  according  to  the  Scripture  maxim,  "  When 
niievenuig,yesayitwillbefidr,fortheskyisrod."  And  the 
gjWKter  stiU  said  there  would  be  no  rain  as  yet,  as,  indeed, 
SfiLl?*?*».?"**''*^«^  ^  degrees  of  difference  between 

ft^  ^«ieshigh  temperature. 
3™^*»JKrometer  will  tell  us  whether  wind  alone  may  be 
^JeoM  from  the  fall  of  the  barometer.    If  the  barometer  fiOls 
•r^y^^o  orthreortenths,  without  any  material  alteration 
"  ««  temperature,  and  the  hygrometer  doee  not  show  muck 

fl  ?S* '  ^**wn*  P^  of  wind  may  be  expected. 
JL   iSf  ***•  l»  Jgnwie*w  shows  much  moisture,  with  only  a 
"^H  nU  in  the  barometer,  it  merefy  indicates  a  passing 
*■?•»  «jd  httle  wind. 

JO.  Whenthe  barometer  falls  considerably,  and  thehygro- 
^  Miows  mneh  moisture,  the  thermometer  remaining 
rr*?^  «  Mther  indinimr  to  rise,  then  both  violent  wind 
Se  ^S^J^J  to  foUow  m  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  from 


"^la  are  likely  to  foUowu 
"»««*thward  aiid  westward. 


11.  If  the  barometer  falls  durin|  north-easterly  winds,  and 
the  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulbs  increase  or  be 
great  (over  5  decrees),  expect  strong  or  more  wind  from  the 
north,  before  which  the  barometer  will  rise,  with  sky  densely 
overcast  and  elou^. 

12.  A  tapid  faicrease*in  'the  difference  between  the  bulbs  ia 
the  morning  will  indicate  a  fine  day,  in  spite  of  all  appear- 
anees  to  the  contrary. 

IS.  On  theother  hand,  extreme  dryness  or  great  diflinmiQa 
between  the  bulbs  with  a  SJi.  wind  should  be  suspected. 
Great  rains  may  follow  in  a  day  or  two. 

14.  If  in  the  morning  aiter  a  fair  dav  the  difference  remains 
statiouMj  or  increases,  expect  rain.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
certain  indication  of  rain. 

15.  An  increase  in  the  difference  between  the  bulbs  during 
rain  or  snow  is  favourable  at  whatever  time  it  occurs. 

16.  After  continuous  north-easteriy  winds,  the  increase  of 
moisture,  as  shown  by  the  hygrometer,  will  dearlv  show  the 
cominff  change  to  the  southward  and  westward,  with  wet ;  but 
then  the  barometer  will  have  fallen  considerably,  and  thle  tem- 
perature diminished. 

17.  A  slight  increase  of  moisture  during  north-easterly 
winds  must  not  be  taken  as  a  aign  of  rain,  especially  after  a 
warm  day,  without  the  indication  of  the  barometer  and  ther- 
mometer. 

18.  If  the  difference  increases  in  the  evening,  after  ndn, 
with  a  south-westerly  wind,  finer  weather  iiuiy  m  expected, 
although  the  difference  be  not  considerable.  The  wind  will 
probably  back  to  a  drier  point— 8.SJ/.and  E.~but,  of  course, 
unsettled  weather,  as  recently  occurred,  July  28th,  irom  the 
backing  of  the  wind. 

19.  JBut  the  most  reliable  sigiia  are  afforded  br  a-progress 
from  day  to  day  towards  the  moist  extreme  of  the  season  by 
the  approach  towards  equality  in  the  bulbs.  A  retrograde 
movement  towards  drvness  often  tidces  place  during  wet  or 
showery  weather  which  the  preceding  advance  towards  the 
moist  extreme  had  prepared  us  to  expect. 

Such  are  the  chief  rules  that  mav  guide  the  fiirmer  in  oon- 
sidtin^  this  invaluable  instrument^  which,  as  far  as  coming 
rain  is  concerned,  is  more  reliable  than  the  barometer,  be- 
cause it  deals  with  its  immediate  cause  at  every  instant— 
namely,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  tlio  air  and  the  change  of 
temperature. 

Tnere  are,  however,  a  few  variances  in  the  indications  of  the 
hygrometer  during  unsettled  weather,  connected  with  evt^poro' 
tion,  of  which  more  in  the  sequel. 

Tlie  instrument  shmild  be  in  universal  use,  in  our  change- 
able dimate,  not  only  during  haymaking-time  and  the  all- 
important  time  of  harvest,  but  also  to  do  away  with  the  many 
doubts  about  the  weather  frt>m  the  mere  t^pearaneet  of  tie 
eUee,  causing  the  great  inconvenience  of  carrying  nmbrellaa 
when  not  at  all  likely  to  be  required,  and  their  consequent 
wear-and-tear  by  carrying ;  all  wnich  might  be  avoided  by  in- 
vesting twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  in  one  of  Caaella's  really 
good  and  cheap  hygrometers,  which  we  have  been  using. 

If  Admiral  Fitxroy  and  his  successon  at  the  Meteorologie 
Oflice  had  attended  to  the  hygrometer,  they  would  have  b^ 
much  more  correct  in  their  **  probabilities*'  about  the  weather. 
Instead  of  the  almost-useless  items  in  the  daily  "Weather 
Table'*  ^bout  the  skies,  they  should  get  the  figures  of  the  hv- 
grometer  from  all  the  stations ;  and  then  there  would  be  litUe 
or  no  diffi<mlty  in  prognosticating  what  sort  of  weather  is 
''probable'*  at  any  of  them.  This  is  what  is  wanted ;  and  if 
perole  will  then  attend  to  the  few  rules  we  have  given,  there 
will  seldom  be  any  mistakes  about  coming  weather,  on  any  of 
our  coasts  or  anywhere  eh»  throughout  the  country. 


BAISIN6  POTATOES  UNDEE  STBAW.— On  a  recent 
trip  in  St  Chur  Connty,  Illinois,  we  saw  hundreds  of  acres  of 
land  covered  witii  straw.  The  ground  had  been  ploughed  and 
harrowed  and  marked  off,  and  potatoes  dropped,  and  then  the 
whole  surface  covered  about  six  inches  deep  with  straw.  The 
potatoes  have  no  further  attention  till  dining-time,  when  two 
or  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre  are  obtamed.  The  straw 
keeps  the  weeds  down,  ana  the sml  cool  and  UMUst.  Thestraw 
is  raked  away  in  autumn,  and  there  lie  the  potatoes  white  and 
clean.  The  straw  potatoes  bring  the  highest  price  in  market 
—RiHrai  WorUt, 
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THE  POEBIGN  CATTLE  TBADB* 


The  foreign  cattle  trade  ia  begiiming  to  attain  gigantic 
proportioni,  and  is  more  especially  a  eonaiderable  one  Kv  the 
^rt  of  London,  where  the  demand  for  meal  for  the  millions 
of  its  urban  and  subniiian  population  is  enormous.  Not 
only  are  the  imports  rapidly  increasing,  hut  they  are  likely 
to  continue  to  do  so  firom  the  high  price  of  me^.  In  ten 
years  the  live  stock  imported  for  food  has  increased  six- 
fold,  from  238,281  head  of  all  kinds  in  1856  to  1,830,884 
head  in  1865.  In  1850,  according  to  Ormandy's  report, 
the  stock  imported  fircon  Holland,  ko.,  by  sea,  for  the 
sin>ply  of  ^mithfield  Market,  was  44,818  beasU  and 
eahes,  125,269  sheep,  and  2,000  pigs. 

The  following  figures  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns 
Jgive  the  annual  numbers  imported  into  the  kingdom  in 
the  last  ten  years ; — 

Beasts  and  CalTet.        Sheep  and  Lambs.  Bi 

1856—    83.306  

1857  —    92,963 


1868  —    89,001 
J869  —    85.677 

1860  «-  10^569 

1861  —  107,096 

1862  —    97,887 

1863  —  150,898 

1864  —  231,734 


"145,069  9,916 

177,207  10.678 

184,482  ....^  11,565 

250,580  11,084 

320,219  24^452 

312,923  30,308 

299,472  18,162 

430.788  27,137 

496,2i3  85,362 


1865  —  283,271        914^70    132,943 

^J^^]  ®^'^        ^^^•'^^^    ^^'^^ 

The  increased  imports  last  year  over  the  previous  year 
are  very  large,  especially  in  sheep  and  pigs ;  the  returns, 
however,  for  the  first  six  months  of  tois  year  shows  a 
•considerable  decline.  The  estimated  value  of  the  foreisn 
stock  imported  kst  year,  at  the  current  rates,  would  be 
folly  six  millions. 

•  Althou^  there  are  thirtv-nine  ports  at  which  cattle  are 
imported,  two-thirds  of  tae  whole  are  brought  into  the 
Tiver  ThMues.  The  imports  into  London  were  from  the 
following  countries  :-— 

and  Calves.  ®^' 

Germany.. 8,184  123,750 

Holland  79.608  280,888 

Belgium  4,365  27.971 

Portugal 1.162  —  - 

Spain  8.187  18 

Denmark 40,555  63,281 

France 3,626  17.582 

Sweden    1,291  2,074 

Norway   124  — 


Kgs. 

21,143 

81,676 

741 


75 

22,786 

1,033 


143,103 
Xauded  at  Thames  Haven    16,661 


505,659 
18,956 


77,408 
872 


Total  169,664       624,514       78,276 

Holland,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  great  exporting  country ; 
but  the  cattle  are  not  whoUy  produced  in  the  States  from 
which  they  are  shipped :  animals  are  brought  down  the 
Rhinein  hoats,  and  from  the  interior  of  Gemany  by  rail- 
road ;  whole  flocks  and  herds  are  driven  over  the  roads 
io  the  placea  of  embarkation.  Last  year  there  were 
ahipped  from  the  port  of  Botterdam  69,970  head  of  cat- 
^e,  40,780  atljeB,  242,410  sheep,  and  38,840  pigs.  The 
cattle  plague,  fortunately,  made  great  ravages  in  Hol- 
land, in  spite  of  energetic  measures  by  the  government : 
military  and  maritime  cordons  were  established  round  the 
Infected  province  (South  of  Holland),  and  weekly  returns 
were  published  by  the  government  in  the  official  gazette ; 
stringent  refpilation?  w^  adopte4  in  P9njunctiQn  with  tl^e 


local  authorities,  some  of  whmn,  howevor,  prated  tone* 
what  troublesome  and  refractory  i  bnt,  in  spite  of  erov 
preoantion,  the  disease  increased,  and  when  the  ettde 
were  removed  fixnn  the  pastures  to  the  stalls  the  weddj 
returns  showed  a  fearful  development  of  the  disesse,  riling 
on  the  80th  December  last  to  a  total  of  21,000  hesd  at* 
tacked;  whilst  the  first  week  in  December  had  only  aU- 
blished  a  total  of  11,000  head  attacked.  The  miUtai7 
and  maritime  cordons  did  not  confine  the  diMase  tothepio- 
vinee  of  South  Holland,  as  it  has  since  si>read  to  the  pit^ 
▼inoes  of  North  Holland  and  Utredit,  without^  howeni^ 
showingitself  in  sneh  an  aggravated  torm.  An  exoeptin 
waa  made  to  the  stringencv  of  the  cordon  regulstioBiii 
fovour  of  the  through-traffic  of  cattle  fit>m  Germany  akof 
the  Bhenish  railway,  which  passes  thronsh  the  hsirt  d 
infected  snd  non-infected  districts.  Considering  thst  tbi 
export  of  oattle  to  England  from  the  Dutch  porU 
amonnts  to  about  140,000  head  per  nnnnm,  this  eoocift- 
sum  in  fiivour  of  so  large  a  traffic  waa  almost  neecnvf, 
but  it  is  placed  under  the  strictest  snnreillanee. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  animals  brought  into  tiie 
port  of  London  from  abroad,  and  inspected  by  the  vetoin* 
ary  surgeons  or  other  officers  of  the  Customs  during  1865, 
there  were  196  beasU,  74  calves,  888  sheep,  snd  421 
pigs  condemned  and  destr^ed  at  the  landing*plscei  ip 
the  river,  and  44  beasts,  87  sheep,  and  4  pigs  at  Thima 
Haven.  In  oonsequence  of  disease,  or  injury  of  Km 
kind,  240  beasts,  74  calves,  425  sheep,  and  425  pigs  wcr 
condemned  aftw  entering  the  river  Thames.  Tlun 
were  slaughtered,  and  pasud  as  fit  meat  for  human  food. 
1,451  beasts,  57  calves,  755  sheep,  and  2,519  pigs.  T^ 
per-centase  of  animals  affected  with  disease  wu  tmiller 
m  1865  tnan  in  former  years,  being— of  pigs  8  per  oest^ 
of  beasts  1.8  per  oent..  of  calves  0.42  per  cent,  sadof 
sheep  0.22  per  cent.  As  to  the  rinderpest,  the  Commir 
sioners  of  Her  Migesty's  Customs,  in  tneir  annual  rtpoit 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasui^,  state  "that  the  inspeoton  ban 
been  unremitting  in  their  attention,  and  canfol  in  tiie 
discharKC  of  th^  duty ;  and  though,  in  the  case  of  s  dis- 
ease where  the  period  of  incubation  has  been  found  to  be 
sounususUy  long  and  uncertain,  it  is  impossible  to  isy 
that  animals  containing  the  germs  of  such  a  ditem. 
though  lowing  no  sign  of  it  on  their  arrivsl,  msj  oflt 
have  been  admitted  into  the  conntry,  we  can  liste  dii* 
tinctly  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  outbnak  op 
to  the  end  of  the  year  only  one  ease  of  rinderpett  wu 
discovered  on  importation  into  London.  That  wsitbe 
case  of  a  cow  which  arrived  at  Blackwall  in  the  month  of 
September,  more  than  two  months  after  the  first  ontbnik 
of  the  diseasevin  London,  having  been  smuggled  snrr^- 
tiofsly  on  board  the  steamer  '  Maas'  at  Rotterdam,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  agents  or  the  master  of  the  ret- 
sel."  The  whole  of  this  cargo  was  slauj^tered  on  tM 
wharf,  but  the  oxen  that  came  over  with  this  infected  eov 
showed  no  signs  of  disease.  The  two  cows,  howerer. 
which  had  been  confined  with  the  one  that  had  the  linder 
pest,  having  been  kept  in  quarantine  thirteen  and  ^^^ 
one  days  respectively,  gave  indications  of  the  disea9^  •» 
were,  consequently,  destroyed.  This  is  the  only  eaie  cC 
rinderpest  detected  at  any  of  the  cattle-wharT«s  a 
the  port  of  London,  though  there  were  two  cowsm« 
cargo  landed  at  Thames  Haven  in  1865.  The  animsli « 
the  Continent  suffer  firom  the  same  kind  of  ordinsjj  ffl*- 
eases  that  are  to  be  seen  in  British  produce,  but  me  in- 
spectors never  allow  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs  to  psii  IW 
live  any  complaints  likeljr  ^9  lender  \hm  ^^  ^^ 
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Innlboi  The Mrttfbllowhig next  hi  rdttHon,  tn^ 
haoeoHiaMwitli  the  numher  of  aniinalk  bhppitci^,.  ^ 
fiill  Htfwieh,  Sonthanrnton,  Leith,Taliiu>iith,.nyiilg«^t]i, 
ilmtftk,  Liferpool,  and  Hiiilqiool* 

At  a  rwent  meeting  of  the  Privj  Conncil  k.WM  re* 
nMut  to  revoke  l^  Order  eompeUiag  e^ttlfr  4o  be 
iH|ktend  within  fonr  deye  after  knding,  ee  that  e«r 
l^ortitioBi  are  now  eonflnbd  to  the  reqnurewents  of  the 
~  It  tnde ;  but  the  thipmenti,  though  not  nearlf  lo  ez- 
■Te  u  the^  might  and  lfonl4  he  Vepo  all  reatri^ons 
iof«4  nd  farmeni  could  porchaae  for  •took«  are  atill 
7  large.  Theee  Lmperta  employ  n  ooneidevable  ton^ 
(^aiddviag  the  paet  two  yeari  aeyeral  iteaniert  hnre 
ibqiUexpreMljibr  the  eerfioe, 
[AeSdeel  OonmiitteerOf  the  Qonse  of  Qonunoni,  ap« 
lin  March  to  iii^[iiire  mfo  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
"  I  in  inimeis  Igr  ii«4  find  Mlro^  if 


epnclaole^.  bbn'tidelr  tnat*  i^He  imnoitation,  at  Airetgn  'eatd^ 
p^gl^t.  io  be  eoconrage^  m  the  un^rtatipn  tendi  to  ke^^ 
clown  the  price  of  meat;  vai.  in  their  report  the  Comn^t* 
tee  Iiooinnen4  for  thip  pnb|ia  intereet^  ilanghtei'*honee< 
where  cattle  could  be  killed  and  eent  to..tiie  deadr 
meat  market  without .  MtCdg 
and  nthlMf-lerge  towaa.'  Am  i\ 
q^oarantine,  the  Committee  are 
lyeteinjcottld  b^  enfoMi,  forth< 
]pffo?id4d  WQi}ld:  be  too  ^zteniiye 
eaM  n^ght  be!  propa^,^  ^  ^  ^^^ 
only  diswee,''  saye  the  report,  ''  for  whick  <(iiaraotine-^ 
pean  tQ  be  at  all  leeeonabie  ia  the  rj^derpeet.  Wliere 
conntrfee,  like  Spain  or  Denmark,  a^  not  only  frte  ttom 
i^derpett,  bnt  are  not  a  ohanniu  for  the'  exportation  i^ 
Of  tUe  .£rom  in&pted  inland  oonntriee;  there  aeemt  to  be  no 
leefQnjfw  a  ^wentin*  for  oeUle  export  : 


POBBION     AaBIOUIiTITEB. 


I  n^irli  of  Her  M^jeel/i  Coiunlt  ia  foreign  oountriee, 
lire  now  iMoed  Tery  promptly  by  the  Poreign  Office, 
I  with  naeh  oiofiil  inrormatioa  on  foreign  oropt  and 
tbe  tilth  of  the  wriee  for  the  present  year  haa  just 
MBtad  to-Farliament,  and  reUtea  to'Anatria,  Pruuia, 
.HoOmd,^.    The  Oonaol  reporta  that  from 

ANTWEBP 

imI  Mteied  in  tranait  amonnted  in  1866  to  about  30,000 
■^  -'  -  4A^m  in  1864.  The  pricet,  which  ruled  Wrii 
i^  of  the  Tear,  gndnaUyreoeded  until  after  the 
■»i»K  HWng  again  dunilg  the  mvember aalea, and  the 
and  with  prioea  well  enatained  and  a  good  demand, 
itotka  in  hand  were  eaHmated  at  about  6,000  balea, 
m  S^  at  the  doee  of  the  prerioua  year. 
M.-'nie  year  1866  exhibited  a  ikUing  off  in  the 
>Bt  of  wheat  and  barley  imported  aa  compared  With  1864, 
ut  to  be  attributed  to  the  large  atocka  on  hand  at  the 


-  of  the  year,  coqibined  with  the  low  range  of 

n  wbieh  continued  to  prevail  until  ita  deae.  The  Bel^ 
►crop  of  1866  haring,  however,  proved  deficient  in 
■r.  a  aaaaand  for  fortign  grain  aioae  toward*  the  UtUt 
■tha  year,  the  general  tranaaotiona  in  rcepeot  of  thoee 
fciyaiaiag  notwithataading  dull  and  inlarior  lo  thuae 
[■nnigyaara.  'Hitre  waa,  however,  a oonaiderabU de^ 
T.*^  ^  ^'^'^e  quantity  of  which  waa  delivcrad  from 
BB  fay  nihriy,  not  oily  for  domaatio  oonaumptioa,  but 
fer  ciportatioa  towarda  Hkb  Nethcrlanda,  owing  to  the 
|^|a  of  pricea  for  m  of  Belgian  and  Freaoh  growth  aa 
^vtth  tkoat  which  prevaUed  for  rye  grown  in  Ruaaia 
■Battie. 

^"^  Tuss^-^There  haa  been  a  laige  and  increaaing 
J^ida  ia  cattle  from  thia  port,  which  waa,  bowaiver, 
Mdy  aheeked  during  the  paat  year  by  the  reatrictiona 
J^f^  hy  the  Qovemment  eonaequent  upon  the  breaking 
>  t^  cattle  plague  in  Holland  and  France.    Homed 

Pwiac  oeaaad  to  be  admitted  iato ' Belgium aiMe the 
\^  of  the  SOth  of  Auguat,  1866,  the  tranait  trade 

m°^^  ud  Germany  towaida  EnclMid  became  confined 
2*  r,**!^  httge  aumbera  w«ie  flipped  in  the  ateam* 
*  Aslvarp  to  London  and  Harwioh. 
a  the  following  atatement  from 

tONNAT-CfliptENTB  (FRANCE). 

*  noeat  of  Und.  in  tbia  ConaoUr  diatriqt  variea 

Mcoffdiag  to  ^0  locality  and  the  nature  of  the 

■«»em  parta,  eoufiating  partW  of  deep  alluvial 

»«  deroled  principally  lo  the  cultivation  of  wheat 

ui*"5i*r'^  beana,,&c.;'thia^.l|ui4  ia  moatly  very 

"Jul  bear  a  auooeaaion  of  cropa  without  manure 

L      ^  ^^  preparation;  the  aouthem diatricta 

S^  hy  vinerarda  for  the  pr9duotion  of  brandy, 

Jil?T""*heing  of  intoor  quality,  and  uaed  mainly 

fwwaptteii  the  ^^^    *      '   •        *     ' 


I  partd  ^  varioualv  occu- 


pied, wheat  being  a  prindpal  crop  ^  tiie  poorer  few  groonda 
are  reaerved  for  nieadowa  and  mnng :  rinea  are  again  the 
chief  foature  in  the  ialanda  and  Unda  along  the  eoaat,  but  in 
thoae  localitiea  the  produce  givea  inferior  brandy,  though 
vinegar  of  auperior  quality. 

The  fovourite  port  for  the  ahipment  of  com  ia  Havana,  at 
the  embouohnre  of  the  river  Sevrea,  the  valley  of  that  riviw 
being  particularly  rich  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  Ck>Baul  at  Amaterdam  reporta  the  foUowingoffloiel  ititeb 
meat  of  the  agricultural  doinga  in 

THS  NETHEELANBB. 

Woou— Tlie  public  aale  hdd  in  the  eafly  part  of  the  yeftir 
by  the  Netherlanda  Trading  Company  went  off  it  ite^y  pricea 
for  the  fine  aoita,  and  Cape  wool  of  good  quality  waa  apecially 
aon^pht  after.  The  newa  of  the  ceaaation  of  hoatilitiea  in  the 
Umted  Statea  of  America,  inatead  of  creating  a  riae,  aa  waa 
fUmenXiy  anticipated,  brought  about  a  &11  in  pricea,  particularly 
m  eonfebueooe  of  ^  fact  that  *enormona  onantitiea  of  Anatnu 
lian  and  Cape  wool  were  aeniinito  the  London  market,  and  that 
the  newa  arrived  in  £urope  juatat  the  ahearing  time.  ThejMilea 
during  May  and  June  in  London,  comprlaing  160,000  balea, 
went  off  feebly,  and  at  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  under  the  pricey 
of  March. 

GRAnr.— The  buaineaa  in  wheat  waa  again  .limited  to  what 
waa  needed  for  the  interior ;  but  varioua  cirennatancea,  auph 
for  inatance  aa  the  firmneaa  of  foreign  marketa  and  the  inoeaaant 
wet  weather,  cauaed  pricea  to  aaoend|^  that  there  waa  actuaDj 
a  riae  of  from  40  to  60  florina  per  2,400  kiloa.  on  the  prioea  paid 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year.  At  thia  figure  aome  quan* 
titiea  were  even  bought  up  for  the  ateam  milla,  it  being  more 
advantageoua  to  purehaae  on  the  apot  than  from  a  foreign 
market.  What  waa  done  in  rye  waa  for  the  moat  part  reatricted 
to  the  requirementa  of  the  interior,  and  excepting  March,  wheif 
the  breakmg  up  of  the  ice  made  buaineaa  more  active,  there 
waa  nothing  much  atirring,  provincial  wanta  having  been 
aatiafied  dunng  the  aummer,  and  in  the  autumn  by  importa  from 
Belgium ;  neverthdeaa,  towarda  the  end  of  thb  yejar  pricea  had 
riaen  oonaiderably,  and  mainly  through  newt  from  abroad.  The 
moat  important  tranaacUona  were  again  thoae  on  deliverv.^d 
extenaive  purohasea  were  effected  both  for  h'ome  and  abroad, 
whiUt  pricea  fluctuated  greatly.  In  barley  there  waa  lit^ 
briaknCaa  other  than  in  foreign  produce,  and  either  for  home 
consumption  or  hulling.  Pricea  roae  gradually.  The  early 
countiy  hiu^eat  waa  very  amall ;  the  winter  one,  though  for  froifi 
plentimi,  waa  better  than  that  of  laat  vear.  The  newa  from 
beniuark  andHolatein  Were  both  aatiafoctory  aa  to  quantity 
and  weight. 

BCTTKK  AND  CHXiai.— Thic  quality  waa  on  the  whole  aatia* 
footory  throughout  the  year :  danxu[  the  lengthened  dry  weather 
laaa  ao,  but  in  the  autumn  the  miafity  waa  excellent.  The  cat- 
tle diaeaae,  however,,  which  made  ita  anpeaiauoe  in  Auguat  in 
^  province  of  Soutl^  Holland,  elowl^  and  graduallpr  apret^ 
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itself  to  North  Holland  and  Uiraeht,  thecelqr  OMitiiig  imn  for 
the  supply  in  the  forthcoming  yetr.  It  is  nerertheless  worthy 
of  note  tost  the  marrain  did  not  maniliBst  itself  in  the  grent 
gradng  nrorinoes  of  FriesUnd  and  Gronin^, 

The  Consul  at  Konigsbnrg  gires  a  detailed  aceonnt  of  the 
oom  trade  of 

PRUSSIA. 

The  qnantities  shipped  to  Great  Britain  ha^e  been  ufoOows: 


Wheat. 

714,194 
461,076 

Bye. 

BarUor. 

Oats. 

60,087 
160,066 

Peas. 

Seed. 

la  1866 
1864 

46,38t 
lX>,a84 

60,022 
90,469 

149,017 
262,896 

239.860 
268,836 

Prussian  seheilels  of  6i  to  1  imperial  ooarter. 

The  importation  from  Poland  was  642,161  sohefEels  less  than 
in  1864,  and  the  importation  from  the  proTinoe  at  least 
l»660,384scheffeUless. 

'  WusAT.~The  prices  of  this  article  were  nded  as  nsnal  by 
the  British  markets,  and  in  Blaroh  from40to62and7i^sgr. 
per  soheffel.  In  summer  there  was  little  business.  In  Augiut 
prices  rose  to  60,  80,  and  86  sgr.,  according  to  quality,  and  in 
September  stagnation  again  took  place. 

Eti.— The  total  exportation  of  this  article  only  reached 
about  one-third  of  the  preceding  years,  but  rye  is  the  article  for 
speculation  on  ddiveir-contradtii,  and  although  the  price  of  rye 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  S3  to  36  snr.  per  scheffel, 
dontraets  for  deUvery  in  May  and  June  were  dosed  at  37i  to 
39  sgr^and  reached  40  to  40^  sgr^and  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  ?alne  in  other  places,  such  as  I)ant£ic.  This  speculation 
was  kept  up  on  account  of  the  apparent  bad  hanreets  in  this 
proTince  and  in  Poknd,  and  the  Polish  dealers  sold  their  real 
stocks  on  the  spot,  and  bought  contracts  for  deliTcry  in  antumn 
1866  and  the  mring  of  Im,  and  such  contract  prices  were 
forced  up  to  64  sgr.  per  scheffel  in  December.  The  conse- 
4uenoe  has  been  that  considerable  quantities  of  r^e,  10.000 
asts,  were  in  the  warehouse,  so  that  a  want  of  food  is  not  pro- 
bable. But  Uie  prices  of  the  day  for  real  effectiTC  loco  ire  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  contract  prices.  The  result  will  hare 
to  be  seen. 

Baujet  is  consumed  chiefly  in  the  pnrrince*   The  Inquiry 


in  Suspend  for  bariey  for  foeding  purposes  from  23  and  35  ign 
to  86  and  46  sgr.  per  scheffel.  TheqnantiWharrestedwtiaot 
small,  but  the  quslity.partiaUarly  orlarge  barley,  iafrrior. 

Oats  were  neariy  all  used  for  home  consumption.  SbiII 
parcds  were  shipped  to  Eariand  at  gradually  rising  priesi,  SI, 
22Jto  26  and  80  svr.perseheffsL 

Pkas.— The  quality  was particuholy  had,  so  thatthqr  moitlj 
could  only  ba  usisd  as  fodder,  and  some  cargoes  went  tolsff* 
land  foir  this  purpose.  The  better  parcels  were  eagerljrboBglit 
up  for  human  food,  for  which  they  are  in  much  reqneit  hoe. 
Prices  for  ydlow  and  blue  neas  were  from  66  to  66  igr^  bt 
grey  66  to  80  sgr.  per  schend,  according  to  quality. 

SEA2f  a.— The  quality  was  Tcry  small ;  they  were  ihiiipsd  to 
Knjdand.    Prices  were  from  67  to  67  sn.  per  sdieffeL 

The  Consul  in  Spain,  writing  from  Yigo,  gites  utmitiii 
figures  M  to  the  condition  of  the  cattle  in 

GALICU. 

At  the  present  moment,  in  which  En^and  is,  and  hute^ 
suffering  so  greatly  from  ^  cattle  plague,  it  cannot  but  ka- 
teresting  to  present  some  detail  as  regards  cattle  inthii  psite( 
Spain,  uid.the  great  increase  in  that  branch  which  hai  de> 
vdoped  itself  within  a  period  of  six  years  in  the  foumorisea 
of  Gfalida,  as  shown  by  the  subjoined  return  printed  by  tbe 
General  I)epartment  of  Statistics,  and  published  in  Jsamj 
kst: 

BiTurnn  or  Bulls,  Cows,  Oxbh ,  xkh  Calves,  ui  tki  vs- 

DXEMBlfTIOn])  PBOVnCCBS. 


1860. 

1866. 

Increase  in  Six  Tcsii 

Corunna 

w 

Orense 

Ponteredra  ... 

133,829 

100,008 

76,464 

67.640 

256,446 
184,063 
142,314 
173.642 

121.617 
48,046 
65,850 

106,093 

Total    ... 

378.760 

766,366 

341,606 

The  disease  known  m  rindernest  or  cattle  pbgne  hai  sot 
hitherto  intaded  Galioia,  nor,  M  for  u  I  can  learn,  Spaia. 


AQBIOULTUBAL     STATISTICS. 


The  following  documents  have  been  forwarded  from  the 
Borne  Office  to  the  Lord-lieutenants  of  the  different  coun- 
ties:— 

«  Whitehall,  20th  July,  1866. 

**  My  Lord,— I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  lord- 
ship the  copy  of  a  letter,  with  its  endoenres,  which  has  been 
addressed  to  this  department  by  the  Boardof  Trade ;  and  I  re- 
quest that  your  lordship  will  be  so  good  as  to  cause  the  pur- 
port of  it  to  be  made  known  generally  to  the  magistrates  of 
your  county.  Her  Mijesty*s  Government  have  no  doubt  that 
your  lordship  will  concur  with  them  in  opinion  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  obtain  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible  the  in- 
formation which  the  Board  of  Trade  is  endeavouring  to  pro- 
cure, and  they  trust  that  the  county  magistrates  wdl  readily 
give  any  assistance  in  thdr  power  towards  the  attainment  of 
this  object. — ^1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship*s 
obedient  servant,  **  S.  H.  Walpolb.*^ 

«  Office  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade, 
**  Whitehan.  23rd  June,  1866. 

**  Sn, — ^I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  request  that  you  will  inform  Se- 
cretarv  Sir  George  Grey  tha^  u  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  this  department  for  the  collection  of  returns  of  the 
extent  of  land  in  Great  Britam  under  the  various  crops  in  the 
present  year,  my  Lords  are  very  desirous  that  the  county  ma- 
nstrates  in  Great  Britain  should  be  again  requested  to  afford 
the  Government  their  valuable  assistance  in  obtaining  from 
the  several  occupiers  of  land  information  respecting  the 
agriculture  of  the  county.  Hy  lords  have  ahready  ex- 
pressed their  obligation  to  the  magistrates  for  their  co- 
operation in  the  collection  of  the  live-stock  returns,  which 
fould  not  have  b^ni   ohtaiqed  in  so  complete  ^  inanner 


without  the  hdp  and  influence  of  tiio  magistratsi  ni 
other  ooontry  gentlemen.  The  Board  of  Inland  Beieaat 
have  undertaken  the  distribution  and  colleetion  of  the  sehednki 
prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  return  of  the  scmgi 
of  crops ;  and  mv  Lords  trust  that  the  ofi&cers  employed  ip« 
this  occasion  will  be  able  to  carry  out  this  inquiry  as  saocc*' 
fuUv,  and  with  as  little  objection  on  the  part  of  the  oceapie*, 
as  the  officers  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  coUoBtot 
the  returns  relative  to  live-stock.  I  bwtoendoee,fortlien^ 
formation  of  the  magistrates,  copies  <n  the  form  of  tM»\ 
which  will  be  issued  for  the  return  of  crops,  and  of  the  dhw* 
tions  for  the  proper  fllling  up  of  the  schedule  which  will  senv 
panyit  Theretumwillonqrbe  required  from  occupiers  of  tfi 
above  five  acres  of  land,  and  the  schedules  will bcttr  tbePoit 
Office  stamp  for  free  transmission  to  and  from  several  occspig*' 
My  Lords  trust  that  the  magistratea  will  be  good  eno^ 
to  endeavour  to  remove  any  pr^udices  upon  the  part  of  tkor 
tenants  or  other  neighbouring  ooci^iers  a^^ainst  luddngsn' 
turn  of  the  extent  of  th^  crops,  which  is  only  requndw 
public  information,  and  will  only  be  published  in  an  sfP*^ 
lorm  for  counties,  or  other  large  oivisioos  of  the  oosstiy* 
The  occurrence  of  war  in  many  of  the  com-expoitiBg  oosih 
tries  of  Europe  causes  a  knowledge  of  the  producing  cfPiO^ 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  a  matter  of  considersbh  i^ 
terest  at  the  present  time  —I  have  the  honour  to  b^«j 
J.  Emibson  Txximf  t.— The  Under  Secretary  of  Stats,  uxm 
Office.**  J 

In  the  form  of  schedule  enclosed  there  is  a  table,  besM 
with  the  names  of  the  various  descriptions  of  crops  grows  J 
this  countiy,  and  the  grower  is  requested  to  fill  in  the  aut^ 
of  acres  he  has  in  each.  It  contains  an  assarancs  thst  the  k 
turns  of  iii^ividual  occupiers  viU  not  be  pubhsbedt 


ttbeis^ 
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NORTHUMBERLAND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S    SHOW. 


Ae  aunil  Show  of  tlie  Nortbnmberland  Agrieiiltiinl 
Soewty  was  held  on  Thnnday,  Jnly  S8,iaMr.  Hordey's  field 
•tAkwiek,  heing  the  terenth  time  which  the  ahow  hM  hpen 
Md  It  that  pUoB  aboe  iU  eatabliahment.  The  weather,  on- 
iRtaiatel^,  waa  the  moat  onlaToarahle  that  could  he  poasihle 
fcraa  agncatemJ  show.  Bain  feU  in  tonenta.  There  waa. 
Mfverer,  a  large  and  inilnfmtial  aaaemblage  of  the  gentry  and 
anen  of  the  neighhoorhood. 

JTTDOES. 

UidfTMi  Shut.— Mr.  W.  Ttorr,  Ayleaby  Manor,  Grima- 
W- Mr.  G.  Angna.  Beeford  Grange,  Lenthorpe,  Hnll:  Mr. 
F.F.I^nn,MinSmMill,Wooler! 

Conor  AiCD  Half-brsb  Shbbf.— Mr.  Chariea  Borth- 
viek,  Teavering,  Wooler;  Mr.  John  Jardine.  Arkleton,  Lang- 
IdH ;  Mr.  M.  Thornton,  Thornton,  MorpetJi. 

HoBsxs  voK  AeucuLTUBAL  ruBX<>8S8.— Mr.  Thomaa 
Imt,  Thomincton,  Wooler ;  Mr.  Jamea  Scott,  Hi^  Honae, 
Ahvick ;  Mr.  John  Tombnll,  Branton,  Alnwick. 

Ito&sss  roK  THS  FiXLD.^Mr.  Jamea  Ckx>kaon,  Neaiham 
ittl!,  Dariington ;  Mr.  Thomaa  Gibbona,  Bomfoot,  Longtown, 
Grille ;  Mr.  John  Clay,  Winfi^  Berwiek-npon-Tweed. 

SwCTB  AKD  iMKiMEirTS.— Mr.  a  Wilaon,  Hipabnm, 
AlmdL;  Mr.  N.  Mihus  FaUonaide,  Melroae;  Mr.  Goodrick, 

Wool.— Mr.  Joaeph  Hnmhle.  Neweaatlempon-Tyne* 
Hie  following  were  the  awarda  :«- 

LEICB9TE&  SHEEP. 

ftmnmt  open  to  ike  Kingdtm  of  ScoiloMd,  and  ike  CouiUg  of 

Norikumieriandt  onfy. 

For  the  best  Bam  of  any  age,  £10,  and  second,  £5,  Bev. 
B.  W.  Boaanooet,  Bock.  Abwick. 

Third,  £2,  A.  Bell,  Lmton.  Kelao. 

CoaiBended,  J.  Angna,  Whitefield,  Morpeth. 

For  the  bert  Sheading  Bam,  £10,  Ber.  B.  W.  Boaanqnet. 

Second,  £5^.  Bdl7 

Third,  £2,  W,  Porres,  Bnrfoot,  Kelso. 

Highly  commended,  G.  Torrance.  Sisterpath,  Dome. 

Comnumded,  J.  C.  Bolem,  Low  Trewhitt,  and  G.  Torrance. 

For  the  beat  pen  of  fire  Ewea  (to  have  reared  lamba  thia 
ittwn),  £4,  J.  Angoa,  Whitefield. 

Second,  £2,  Meaara.  Langdale,  Newton  Bed  House,  Mor- 
peth. 

For  the  best  pen  of  fire  Gimmers,  £4,  Messrs.  Dinning, 
Ailatoii  Bidge,  Haydon  Bridge. 

Second,  iC^,  Ber.  B.  W.  Boaanqnet. 

LEICBSTEB  SH£EP. 
0pm  io  ike  Vmied  Khtffdowt,  wUh  ike  exeepfum  of  ike  Kmff- 
dom  o/SeoOoMdrndike  OowUy  of  NorikmmberUmd. 
for  the^best  Bam  of  any  age,  £6,  and  aecond,  £4,  J.  Bor- 
toa.  Barton  Honae,  Malton. 
For  the  best  Shearling  Bam,  £6,  and  second,  £4,  J.Borton. 
CHEVIOT  SHEEP. 
Open  to  ike  UnUed  Kiitgdom, 
For  the  best  B«m  of  any  age,  £6,  G.  Borthwiek,  Cowbog, 
Kdao. 
Second,  £4^  Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope,  Jedbnrgb. 
For  the  best  pen  of  d  two-year-old  Bams,  £4,  and  second, 
13.  Thomaa  Elliot. 

_For  the  best  pen  of  2  Shearling  Bams,  £4,  and  aecond,  £2, 
Thomaa  SHot. 

For  tiie  best  pen  of  fire  Ewes  (to  have  reared  lamba  thia 
KMon),  £4^  Tliomaa  Elliot. 
Second,  £2,  Bobert  Shortreed,  Attonbnm  JCelso. 
Fbr  the  beat  pen  of  five  Gimmers,  £4.  T.  EUlot. 

Second,  £S^B.  Shortreed.  

HALF-BRED  SHEEP. 

F^  the  belt  Bam  of  any  age,  £6,  B.  Mathiaon,  WandyUw, 
MtathiH. 
Sseond,  £8,  George  Barber,  titlington  Mount,  Akwick. 


For  the  beat  pen  of  fire  Ewes  (to  have  reared  lamba  thia 
ason),  £3,  Messrs.  Scott,  Alnham,  Alnwick. 
Second,  £2,  M.  H.  Dand.  Hanxley,  Acklington. 
For  the  best  pen  of  fire  Gimmers,  £3,  Jamea  M*Lain,  Snipe 
Honse,  Alnwick. 
Second,  £2,  B.  MathisoD,  WandyUw. 

HOBSES  FOB  AGBICULTUBAL  PUBPOSES. 

For  the  best  Brood  Mare,  to  ha^e  a  foal  at  her  foot,  or  be 
in  foal  at  the  time  of  the  ahow,  £10,  Measra.  Browell,  Apper- 
ley,  Stocksfield. 

Second,  £5,  H.  Bailton,  Snittleeirth,  ^nston. 

Commended,  John  Henderson,  Horsley'Hjll,  Sonth  Shields. 

For  the  best  Colt  or  fiUy,  three  years  old,  £6,  F.  Potts, 
Orington,  Prodhoe. 

Second,  £3,  John  Henderson. 

For  the  best  Colt  or  Filly,  two  years  old,  £5,  J.  Bother* 
ford,  Way-to-Wooler. 

Second,  £8,  J.  Henderson,  Horshsy,  Sonth  Shields. 

Commended,  B.  H.  King,  Woop^ton,  Wooler. 

For  the  beat  colt  or  filly,  one  year  old,  £5,  and  second,  £3, 
Messrs.  Hills,  North  Charlton,  Alnwick. 

For  the  beet  Brood  Mare,  with  a  foal  at  her  foot^or  to  be 
in  foal  at  the  time  of  the  ahow,  £10,  M.  Brown,  Wiggenly, 
Wigton. 

Second,  £5,  John  Hogg,  Hazon. 

For  the  best  Colt  or  KUy,  three  yean  old,  £5,  J.  B.  Booth, 
KiUerby. 

Second,  £3,  George  Dotc,  Wark,  Coldstream. 

For  the  best  Colt  or  lilly,  two  yeara  old,  £5,  J.  B.  Booth. 

Second,  £3,  Messrs.  John  Bowes  and  Co.,  Gateshead. 

For  the  best  Colt  or  Filly,  one  year  old,  £5,  A.  Bobson, 
Alnmonth,  Alnwick. 

Second,  £3,  B.  Dand,  jnn..  Field  Honse,  BUtoii. 

Prewttvm  gioen  by  kit  Qrmee  ike  Duke  of  Nortkumiertmul. 

For  the  best  Horse  or  Mare,  fiTc  years  old,  and  under  ten 
yeara  old,  a  Silver  Cnp  of  the  talne  of  £20,  to  which  the  So- 
ciety added  £10,  and  there  waa  a  sweepstakea  of  lOa.  each, 
Thomaa  Sntton,  Alwent^Dadington. 

Hiffhjr  commended,  Henry  Bailton,  Snittlegarth,  Wigton ; 
Joseph  Bainbridge  Fife,  Newcastle-on-^me. 
Premium  poem  ^  ike  JBerlof  TankerviUe.    OpeM  to  ike  Umied 
Mgdom, 

A  Silver  Cnp  of  the  value  of  £20,  to  which  the  Society 
added  twenty  sovereigns,  for  the  best  Horse  or  Mare  for 
hunting  purposes,  £20,  Thomaa  Gee,  Dewhurst  Lodge,  Sussex. 

Highly  commended.  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Bavensworth, 
Bavensworth  Castle,  Gateshead. 

Premiumt  moen  hf  W.  B,  Beaumoitt,  Stq.,  MJP, 

For  the  best  Stallion  for  agricultural  purpcwea,  £10,  an4 
aecond,  £6,  Measrs.  UiUs,  Ahiwick. 

SWINE. 
For  the  best  Boar  of  the  hirge  breed  (of  any  colour),  £4 
John  Dyson,  Adelphi  Hotel,  Leeda. 
Second,  £2,  Joaeph  Wilson,  Woodhom  Mains,  Morpeth. 
For  the  best  boar  of  the  small  breed  (of  any  colour),  £4^ 

B.  £.  Duckering,  Northope,  Kirton  Lindsay. 
Second,  £2,  C.  W.  Graham,  Leeds. 

For  the  best  Sow  of  the  large  breed  (of  any  colour),  £4^ 
John  Dyson. 
Second,  £2,  B.  C.  Duokerinff. 
For  the  best  Sow  of  the  small  breed  (oC  any  colour),  £4,  B. 

C.  Duckering. 

Second,  £2,  S.  H.  Smith,  Galagate  House,  Norham. 

For  the  beat  pen  of  three  Sow  Pigs,  of  the  large  breed, 
under  sixteen  weeks  old,  £2,  John  Dyson. 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  Sow  Kgs,  of  the  small  breed, 
under  sixteen  weeks  old,  £2,  B.  E.  Duckering. 

WOOL. 
For  the  best  five  fleeces  of  Leicester  Wool,  £8,  John  ingaiy 
Whitefield,  Morp^. 
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For  the  best  five  fleeces  of  Cheviot  Wool,  £3,  E.  Donkin, 
Ingram,  Alnwick. 

for  the  best  fire  fleeces  of  Half-bred  Wool,  £3,  Robert 
Donkin. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

A  special  prize  of  £10  for  the  best  Manim  Dtstribtitor  was 
equally  dirided  amongst  the  three  followinic  oompetitors : 

Messrs.  T.  £.  Colegme,  Newcastle }  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
Alnwick ;  and  Messrs.  Wilkin  and  Dickman,  Alnwick. 
.  Messrs.  Bri^ham  and  Bickerton  obtained  a  prise  for  their 
Buckeye  Beaping  and  Mowing  Machine. 

AnEXTBA  f  RIZ£  of  £10,  oi&rod  for  the  best  combined 


machine  or  drill  for  sowing  com  and  grass  seeds,  wu  twtided 
to  Jacob  Wilson,  Woodhom  Honse,  Morpeth,  for  Ssintj'i 
combined  seed  drill  and  horse  hoe.  Mr.  Jolm  SpeBccr,6, 
Enston  Boad,  King^s  Cross,  London,  entered  a  Drotest  agtbut 
Mr.  Wilson  receiving  the  price,  on  the  gronna  that  the  an- 
chine  exhibited  was  not  a  eombined  eom  and  mm  leed 
sowing  mnfthiBA^  as  required.  The  committee  wm  ooaaier 
theprotait 

THE  DINNER 
was  held  in  the  Com  Exchangejtt  fbor  (^cbd^,  Lord  Bareor 
worth  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Beanmont,  Mi*.,  in  tb 
vice.    There  was  a  large  company  present. 


TfllS    BBIDLINOTON   AGBICTJLTUBAL    SOCIETY. 


'  ^e  thirty-ftrst  annual  show  of  this  society  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  July  26,  and  the  field  used  last  year,  behnijging  to 
Mr.  J.  Kirbv.  was  appropriated  to  the  same  purpose  on  this 
occasion.  Although  there  were  no  cattle  exhibited,  about  the 
aaine  amount  as  before,  vis.,  £300,  were  offored  in  prises,  those 
which  would  have  been  given  for  cattle  having  beoi  applied  in 
augmentation  of  the  list  in  the  other  departments,  rlotwith- 
sti^dlng  the  absence  of  the  shorthorns  which  have  been  from 
year  to  year  so  much  admired  at  this  exhibition,  the  entries 
were  morej^umerous  than  last  year,  when  they  amounted  to 
447.  On  Wednesday  the  total  number  was  460,  and  was  made 
up  of  the  following  proportions:  Sheep,  16;  horses,  180;  pigs, 
16  i  poultry,  &C.,  149 ;  and  implemento,  96. 

THE  JUDGES. 

Or  Htnrriiro,  Boaimtxb,  Ain>  Coachiko  Hobses^— 
Mr.  John  Brooks,  Tmmingham  Orange,  Ulceby,  lincolnshire ; 
Mr.  John  B.  Booth,  Killerby  Hall,  Catteriek;  andMr.Charies 
Wood,  South  Dalton,  Beverlqr. 

Or  SuisF,  Pigs,  ufD  Aoaicvltukal  Horsbs. — ^Mr. 
John  Wood,  of  Stanwick  Park,  Darlington :  Mr.  fiichard  Bow- 
lav,  WeUdale  Beck,  Sbberston,  York ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Priestley, 
Ahofts.  Normanton. 

Or  iMPLBiuifTS.— Mr.  George  Crowe,  North  Dale ;  Mr. 
Matthew,  Qranswick,  Beighton ;  Mr.  ThomM  Boynton,  Ul- 
rome  Grange;  and  Mr.  G.  S.  &mpson,  North  Burton. 

PRIZE      LIST. 

• 

SHEEP. 

Shearling  tup,  £6,  Mr.  John  Borton,  Barton  House, 
Malton ;  second,  £3,  ditto. 

Pen  of  five  shearling  tups,  £6,  Mr.  E.  Riley,  Beverley  j  se* 
cond,  £2,  Mr.  J.  J.  Simpson,  Hunmanby. 
'  A^  tup,  £4,  Mr.  John  Borton ;  second,  £1,  ditto. 

Five  shearling  wethers,  £1,  Mr.  G.  Walmsley,  BridHngton. 

Pen  of  five  breeding  ewes  that  have  suckled  lambs  to  the  6th 
Juh,  £4,  Mr.  Bichaid  Lovel,  Knapton,  Billington. 

Jnve  shearling  gimmers,  £4^  Mr.  £.  Tindall, 
second,  £1,  Mr.  G.  Walmeley. 

Ifal  wether,  ewe,  or  gimmer,  £2,  Mr.  E.  TindalL 

HORSES. 

Hunting  mare  and  foal,  £4,  Mr.  John  Smith  j  Martoi  Lodge ; 
•econd,  £1,  Mr.  J.  Simpson. 

Three  years  old  hunting  adding,  £4,  Mr.  Geo.  Holmee,  Bo- 
Verley ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  Robert  Dauby,  Ronth,  Beveriey. 
•   Two  yea^  old  hunting  gelding  or  filly,  £8,  Sir  George 
Cholml^,  Bart,  Boynton  Hall ;  second.  £1,  ditto. 
.  One  year  old  hunting  gelding  or  filly,  £2^  Mr.  Edmond 
Hornby,  Fldtmanby. 

Three  years  old  hunting  filly,  £3,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Simpson, 
Easton ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  Henry  RobinMn,  Ccmaby. 
«    Omehing  mare  and  foaL£4,  Mr.  Edward  RobinMB,  Naffer- 
ton  ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  H.  Woodeock,  Plambro*i 
.    Three  yean  old  coaching  gelding,  £4^  Mr;  Robnt  Wise, 
Sewerby  rield ;  second,  £1,  ditto. 

Two  years  old  coaching  gelding  or  filly,  £3,  Mri  Robert 
Wises  second,  £1,  Mr.  Geo.  WRlmsley. 
'.  end  y«ir  \dU  ooadiilig  gelding  ot  filly,  £%.  Mr«  Otoige. 
Walmsl^.  '^ 


Three  yean  old  eoadiinff  filly,  £4,  Mr.  W.  Coleman,  Hiii- 
thorpe ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  M.  Rounding,  Fraisthoipe. 

Roadster  nag  or  mare,  £4^  Mr.  Joeeph  Robsen,  Wisdi 
Bec^Ganton;  second,  £1,  Mr.  P.  C.  Matthews, DrifleUL 

Roadster  mare  and  foal,  £4,  Mr.  John  Mijor,  SJedncn 
Grange,  Malton ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  John  Simpkin,  Bridliigtoi. 

Two-year-old  roadster  gelding  or  fiUy,  £9,  Mr.  John  CimBp- 
ton,  Thomholme. 

Mare  and  foal  for  agrioultmil  purposea2^£4,  Mr.  Geoigi 


Simpson,  Marton ;  second,  £1,  Mn.  Smith,  Bemotonc 

Horse  or  mare  for  agricultural  nui^oees,  £9,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Simpson,  Easton ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  G.  Simpson,  Marton. 

lW^Bar^>Id  agricultural  gdding  or  fil^,  £8,  Mr.  Thomu 
Cranswick,  Rudston ;  second,  £1,  Mn.  Sawden,  FlamW. 

One-year-old  agricuttund  gelding  or  fiUy,  £2,  Mr.  Job 
Burdas,  Thwing ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Grainger,  Auburn  Houe. 

Pair  of  horses  of  either  sex  for  aj^cultural  purposes,  worked 
during  the  season,  £4,  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  Pield  House,  Hon- 
manby ;  second,  £1,  ditto. 

Naff  or  mare  pony  not  exceeding  fourteen  hands  hi^  18, 
Mr.  Henry  Warley,  Frodingham. 

Nag  or  mare  pony  not  exceeding  twelve  hands  high,  ^ 
Master  T.  Smith,  tJlrome. 

Stallion  for  hunters,  £4^  Sir  George  Cholml^,  Bart,  fa 
Angelus. 

Stallion  for  roadsten,  £4,  Bfr.  J.  Cook,  Nafferton,  for  Den- 
mark. 

Stallion  for  coach  horses,  £4^  Mr.  John  Johnson,  BrighuB, 
for  Prince  Arthur. 

Stallion  fn  agricultursl  purposely  £4,  Mr.  W.  Simpkin,  jm-f 
Burton  Agnes,  for  Nonpareil. 

P6ur-year-old  hunting  gelding  or  fiUy.  £6,  Mr.  Joseph  Hob> 
son,  Wmdle  Beck,  Ganton;  second, f£2,  Mr.  Thcmsi  Oer, 
Dewhurst  Lodge,  Wadham,  Sussex. 

Hunting  man  or  gelding  four  yean  old  or  upwards,  £7)  Ux. 
T.  Sutton,  Alwent,  Darlii^gton;  second,  £3,  Mr.  Joseph Bo^ 
son,  Windle  Beck. 

SrvcuL  Psizi.— Silver  cup,  given  bgr  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Jdu' 
stone,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  Sutton. 

PIGS. 

Boar^  large  breed,  £2,  Mr.  John  Dysott,  Addphi  Hotd' 
LeeSs. 

Sow  or  gilt.  Uirge  breedj  £2,  Nr.  John  Dvson. 

Boar,  small  breed,  £2,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Graham,  Tork-rosd, 
Leeds. 

Sow  or  gilt,  small  breed,  £2,  Mr.  George  Chapman,  Sesaer, 
Scarbro*. 

'    Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Marton,  gave  an  extra  prise  of  £1  fiv  * 
pig  of  the  middle  breed,  and  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  GnhiD' 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Messn.  SanittelMm  and  Co.,  York,  20i.  for  ivyal priMPA' 
tent  self-rakina  reaner,  vrith  side  delivery  in  sheat— Mn  Wo. 
Sawney,  Beverley,  lOs.  for  improved  winnowing  mschine,  sBa 
69.  for  self-raking  winnowing  machine. — Mr.  John  fisfc^» 
Bainton,  near  Driffield,  20s.  for  improved  8-hone  resper,  «w 
new  patent  lift  and  chain;  10s.  for  Yorkshire  prise  ws0Son  ^ 
I  wllMi4ft.9in.uid8lt.4in.hi^tiie«Si]i.lor},patefitaxIcstf> 
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brmeaps,  and  with  pole ;  and  lOs.  for  4  by  iin.  25  cwt.  New- 
ctfde  curt— Bj  the  Bererier  Iron  Wageon  Company  (Lunited), 
5t.  lor  improred  linaeed-cake  mill,  and  Bs.  for  American  grist 
BiU.— Kenrs.  £.  W.  and  G.  Oiserbv,  Beverley,  10b.  for  im- 
DTored  market  cart — Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  Foston,  58.  for  sixteen 
int  selMiBeding  aheep  mck.— Mr.  Harriaon.  Dixon,  Camaby, 
lOs.  for  an  assortnlent  of  implements. — ^Mr.  J.  J.  Barbery. 
Bridlington  Qoay,  Bs.  for  new  patent  Leicester  ornamental 
open  flower  Tase. — ^Mr.  MatUiew  Dale,  BridHng^ton,  lOs.  for 
inprored  9-iowed  com  drill,  complete;  6s.  for  improved  tor- 


nip  and  mangold  drill ;  58.  for  drill  for  small  seeds  broadcast ; 
£5  for  generu  assortment ;  5s.  for  imnroTed  horse  rake  with 
iron  teeth ;  20s.  for  patent  swathe  delivery  reaj^ing  machine 
for  two  horses ;  and  20s.  for  patent  mill  for  brmsing  agricol- 
tnral  prodooe. — Messrs.  P.  and  W.  Smithson,  Bridlington,  20s. 
for  assortment  of  implements. 

Betwten  one  and  two  o'clock  Hbont  130  of  the  members  and 
their  friends  partook  of  luncheon,  which  was  provided  by  Mr. 
Cnnnis,  of  tne  Black  lion  Hotcd,  in  a  tent  upon  the  ground, 
when  Lord  Hotham,  M.P.,  presided. 


PONTEFRACT  AND    WEST   MDINO   AGRICULTUEAL    SOCIETY. 


The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  this  societ^r  for  horses, 
•keep,  pigs,  implements,  ane  dogs,  was  held  m  a  large  and 
ooBniodioas  Md  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Hirst  There  was 
IB  ibow  of  eatHe.  The  entries-  were,  notwithstanding  this 
invbaek,  very  good ;  and  all  daasea  were  im  exeeas,  in  point 
if  nmbers,  over  last  year. 

The  hone  ahowooeipi«d  the  prinoiptl  portion  of  the  ground, 
■i  it  oertainly  attracted  the  most  attention;  for  the  ring, 

■  vhich  the  \w^  tested  the  various  eUsses,  was  sur* 
mded  by  hnnoreos  of  people  anxious  to  see  the  animals,  and 
aho  to  witness  the  jumping,  which  is  an  important  feature  at 
tUi  show.  The  best  roadster  of  any  age,  for  which  the  Mayor 
tf  Pontefiraet  oflBsred  a  eup  of  the  value  of  £5,  induced  the 
PMtest  eomnetition ;  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  befora 
ttHJadges  had  discharged  their  arduous  duty.  They  eventually 
m  in  tiieir  award  to  Mr.  W.  In^  of  WestfieU  House,  as 
Be  vinner  of  the  cu  ;Mr.  J.  A.  Thornton,  of  Wakefield, 
"  «  premium  of  £2  offered  as  a  second  prise ;  and  Mr. 
bli,  of  Kaottingley,  was  third.    Mr.  Atkinson,  of 


W.  Norfol_, ^,^,  ..__ ,  _ 

Woodleford,  aad  Mr.  SimpMU,  of  Fairbum,  wero  respectively 
higUy  commended  and  commended. 

The  sheep  were  in  excess  of  last  year  as  regards  numbers, 
aad  the  quality  was  undoubted.  For  the  best  pen  of  five  long- 
vooUed  ewes,  the  silver  eup  was  taken  by  Mr.  Waide,  of  A(£- 
WRth  Moor  Top;  Mr.  Carr,  of  Bain  Lodg^  being  second.  Mr. 
Brown,  of  Ackworth;  Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Upton  Hall;  Mr. 
Tioaiitofc  and  Messrs.  Moxon  and  Sons,  each  showed  in  this 
daa.  Wether  and  simmer  lambs  were  also  well  represented, 
Mr.  Boulton,  of  Kirk  Smeaton,  taking  first  prixe  in  both, 
Hessra.  Moxon  and  Sons  beinf  second  in  each  class ;  Mr.  Waid& 
of  Ackworth,  being  third  for  wethers,  and  Mr.  Makin,  of 
Woodfleld  House,  third  for  gimmers.  ¥ot  tup  lambs  Messrs, 
Xoxon  and  Sons,  Mr.  lliomas  Long,  Darriugton :  H.  Sak, 
bq.,  Methley  Park ;  Mr.  D.  Longstalf,  Mr.  Petty,  Hensall ; 
Mr.  Joseph  flhillito,  Wrangbrook;  Mr.  Waide,  Ackworth 
Xoor  T^  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Brook,  Monkroyd,  competed ;  and 
after  a  eairefol  oonaideratkm  of  the  ments  of  each  pen,  the 
int  prise  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Petty,  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
Belt 

The  show  was  a  veiy  successfol  one  in  all  respects;  and  the 
MBipany  was  also  large. 

PBIZB    LIST. 
SHEEP. 
Jin>0B8^-»Mr.  L.  Baxter,  Hurst  Courteo^  Selby. 
Mr.  T.  Johnson,  Chevot,  near  Wakefield. 
Mr.  J.  Kirby,  Pocklington. 
.  IjOBff-woolIedBam  of  any  age.^>£3,H.  Poskitt,  Darrington ; 
H,  J^etty,  HanaaU ;  Ml,  J.  Shillito,  Wrangbrodi. 
0a»4hearBam.---9UvwCkp,aHirk,Kelliiigton;  ilS,  ditto. 
Bbb  of  5  Lou-wooUed  Bwes  which  have  sodded  hunhs  this 
"Msoa  up  to  J^  L-^ver  Cup,  F.  0.  Wade,  Ackworth 
MosrTbD;  IS,  T.  Garr» Bab  Lodge. 

Pen  of  0  Sheading  ahnmers.— Jl2,  W.  Makin,  Woodfield 
Hoose;  ill,  J.  YanSavart,  Eoall;  10s.,  J.  Stables,  Moor- 


/en  of  5  Shearing  Wethers.— 12.  T.  Carr,  Bain  Lodge ; 
•lift.  Xaan,  Campsall ;  10s.,  T.  Taylor,  Darriiurton. 

m  of  6  Sheaninn  of  any  cross  braed.— 42,  T.  Taylor, 
wiagtoa;  £1,  E.  Mann,  Campsall;  lOs.,  ditto. 

Bn  of  5  Wether  Lambs,  IxM^-wodled.— A3,  T.  Bonltoni 
Yi  ^"'^^l  Alf  W.  Moxon  and  Soiis,PoBtefraots  10a., 


Pen  of  6  Gimmer  Lambs,  Long-woolled.— «2,  T.  Boulton, 
Kirk  Smeaton;  £1,  W.  Moxon  and  Sons,  Pontefract;  10a., 
W.  Makin,  Woodfield  House. 

Pen  of  5  Lambs  of  any  oross  breeds— ^1  10k,  W.  Brown, 
Ackworth;  6s.,  John  Allnght, Fairbum. 

Tui  Lamb.-41  lOa.,  J.  Petty,  HmissU;  A1,  H.  Salt, 

"  '  HOBSES. 

JUD»8<-Mr.  ^I^lliam  Dodgson,  Monk  Bretton,  BamsW< 

Mr.  John  Heptini^  Kirk  Bramwith,  near  Don- 


Mr.  Thomas  Hodgson,  Wreslentack,  Howden. 

Thorougfa-bred  Stallien  of  any  age^— £3,  J.  B.  Dennison, 
Minsthorpe. 

Stallion  for  draught  purpoees.-^£i&,  J.  Cutt,  Thorpe  Audlin 

Three.year^>ld  ^rauffht  Gelding  or  Filly.— £2  lOs.,  W, 
EoberU ;  £1  lOs.,  J.  Vandavart.    Commended,  T.  Spink. 

Twoj/ear-old  draught  Gelding  or  Rlly.— £2,  G.  Wilson 
£1,  J.  Dixon.    Commended,  G.  Hammond. 

One-year^ld  draught  Colt  or  FlUy.— £3  10s.,  B.  Child 
£1  10s.,  G.  Wilson. 

Draught  Brood  Mare  and  Foal.— £8,  T.  Carlton;  £1 10s., 
M.  Amery.  Highly  oommended,  H.  Tonkinson ;  commended, 
J.Dixon. 

Boadster,  Horse  or  Mare,  of  any  age.— Silver  Cup,  given 
by  the  Mayor  of  Pontefract,  W.  Ingle  ^2,  J.  A.  Thornton ; 
£1,  W.  Worfolk.    Highly  commended.  W.  S.  Atkinson. 

Roadster,  Mare  and  Foal.— £2,  B.  lister,  Hillam ;  £1,  John 
Fletcher,  Kirk  Smeaton:  lOs.,  Robert  Foulds,  Kellington. 

Pair  of  Agricultural  Horses  used  solely  for  agricultural  pur- 
poees.— £3,  J.  Robinson,  Staningley ;  £3,  G.  Pearson,  Pon- 
tefract. 

Pair  of  Dray  Horses.— £3,  W.  H.  Barker,  Pontefract/ 

Coaching  Colt  or  iWy  iyears  old.— £3,  John  Green,  Hems- 
worth  ;  £1,  J.  A.  Brown,  S.  Hiendley* 

Coaching  Brood  Mare  and  Foal.— £3,  J.  Moore,  Hillam ; 
£1,  E.  Simpson,  Fairbum ;  10s.,  J.  Moore. 

Hunter,  expected  to  leap  the  hurdles  provided  by  the  com- 
mittee.— Silver  Cud,  Mr.  Sanderson,  Womersley  Ghnnge ;  £8, 
J.  Austin,  Castlenird.  Commended,  J.  R.  Dennison,  Mins- 
thorpe. 

Three-year-old  Hunting  Gelding  or  Filly.— £3,  B.  Michol- 
soBL  Stourton  Grange ;  £1,  John  Liversidge,  Wrangbrook. 

Two-year-old  Huntiiur  Gelding  or  Filly.— £3,  H.  Proctor, 
Thorpe  Audlin;  £1,  C.  Oxley,  Hambleton.  Commended, 
J.  R.  Dennison,  Minsthorpe;  J.  Rowley,  Norton  Priory ;  Q. 
Oxley,  and  W.  S.  Wood,  Grove. 

PIGS. 
JuDOlfl«— The  same  m  for  Sheep. 

Boar,  middle  breed.— £1,  Migor  Thursby,  Soydale  HalL 

Boar,  small  breeds— £1,  George  Waddingtoa,  Knottingley. 

Sow  in  Milk  or  Pitf,  middle  breed.— £1,  E.  Avrar,  Ponte- 
fract ;  lOs.,  Henry  Clayton,  Dorrington* 

Sow  in  Milk  or  Pig,  small  breed.— £1,  W.  Parkinson,  Up- 
ton HaU ;  lOi.,  Mr.  Carr,  MonkhiH. 

Two  Sitore  Pigs  under  10  months  old.— £1,  John  Foster, 
Pontefract ;  lOs.,  Rev.  G.  Pease,  Darrington. 

COTTAGEBS*  nGS. 
Store  FiM  of  any  breed^-£l,  Wm.  Hewitt,  Tborpt  Andlin  r 
ISa.^  John  Foster,  Pontefract 
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THE  YOEKSHIBB  AGRICULTUBAL   SOCIETY, 

HBSTING    AT    YORK. 


T^  Tint  of  tlie  Frinee  of  Wales  fo  York  during  the 
put  month  has  served  to  solve  a  diffieolty  of  some  stand- 
ing. Despite  all  that  has  heen  nrged  to  the  contrarv,  it 
is  possible  to  pat  back  the  show  to  the  second  week  in 
Angost  without  any  detriment  or  inoonTenience  whatever. 
Of  course,  the  presence  of  His  Royal  Highness  might  he 
made  to  answer  in  some  degree  for  the  attendance ;  but 
with  such  entries  of  horses,  hounds,  and  so  forth,  the 

Souse-shooters  would,  under  almost  any  circumstances, 
ve  mustered  u  strongly  u  they  did  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Fridav,  Aug.  8, 9,  and  10.  Never,  indeed, 
WIS  there  such  a  gathering  of  leading  sportsmen  on  an  oc- 
casion of  this  kind,  m  at  eveiy  other  turn  you  encountered  a 
houndsmau  or  horseman  of  some  celebrity ;  and  here,  over 
hunters  and  hounds  that  is,  the  success  of  the  meeting 
centred.  There  was  a  good  show  of  sheep,  a  fur  entry  of 
pigs,  and  so  much  to  see  after  was  there  in  other  ways 
that  the  Shorthorns  were  never  missed  until  one  came 
across  the  Editor  of  the  Hard  Book  or  Migor  Ounter's 
managing  man.  For  an  exceptional  year  there  could  not 
have  been  a  more  brilliant  demonstration,  although  some 
of  tiie  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Council  are  beginning 
to  fear  that  the  sporting  element  may  be  carried  a  little 
too  fiur  for  the  legitimate  business  of  the  association. 
With  the  trials  of  the  reapers  postponed  until  the  week 
following,  it  IS  very  certain  that  the  implement  makers 
were  nut  quite  into  the  shade,  for  "the  nags". took  two 
|;ood  long  days  to  judge,  durine  which  time  few  of  the 
spectators  ever  left  tlw  ring-side;  and  on  Friday  they 
swarmed  like  flies  over  a  treacle-pot  about  the  hound 
kennels,  if  there  was  little  enough  to  see  of  what  was 
being  done  on  the  flags,  except  on  the  payment  of  a  some- 
what serious  extra-charge.  At  a  merely  local  gathering 
like  that  in  Cleveland,  a  hound  show  may  be  a  verv 
acceptable  addition  to  the  proceedings ;  but  we  very  much 
question  whether  at  a  meeting  of  the  calibre  of  the  All- 
1  orkshire,  such  an  accessory  does  not  interfere  with  the 
pris^e  and  more  proper  obiects  of  an  agricultural  exhi- 
bition. We  ^>eak  with  almost  as  strong  a  leaning  in 
favour  of  field  sports  as  Mr.  Parrington  himself,  the  most 
able  secretary  and  manager  that  ever  took  a  meeting  in 
hand ;  but  even  his  enersy  may  at  times  run  away  with 
him,  and  wheh  we  get  the  Shorthorns  back  it  will  be 
a  nice  point  to  determine  whether  the  hounds  shall 
not  be  drafted  ? 

There  would  still  be  ample  material  for  the  ruling 
passion  to  feed  upon,  as  the  Yorkshire  Horse  Show,  by  fiir 
awav  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen,  was  essentially  a  show 

'  of  hunters,  roadsters,  and  other  hacks.  Many  of  the 
classes  of  both  carriage  and  cart-horses  were  but  indif- 
ferentlv  filled,  and  it  was  only  when  the  judges  came  to 
the  lighter  breeds  that  they  began  to  ponder  and  dwell, 
with  eight  or  ten  before  them  of  an  entry,  any  one  of 
which  was  well  worthy,  as  most  probably  he  had  pre- 
viously taken  a  first  prize.  The  Yorkshire  Society  has  an 
admirable  rule,  or  rather  no  role  in  ^s  wa^,  that  is  well 
worthy  of  imitation  by  the  National  Society — as  to  the 
effect.  That  no  animal  is  necessarily  debarred  from  fur- 
ther competition  from  having  taken  the  chief  honours  of 
any  former  meeting — and  thus  in  the  doss  of  thorough^ 
bred  stallions  there  were  three  or  four  again  exhibited 

'  that  had  been  already  distinguished  as  the  best  of  their 
kind*    The  entiy,  which  was  reiQly  extraordinary  for  its 


excellence,  reached  to  twenty-five  nominations,  indndisg 
such  wdl-known  horses  as  Cawston,  St.  dare,  and  King 
Brian,  the  first,  second,  and  third  last  year  at  Doncutcr 
but  not  one  of  whidi  was  noticed  here;  Oavendish,  tbe 
first-prise  stallion  at  Stockton ;   Motley,,  another  wd). 
known   horse  in  the  rins;  Strsthem  also  a  ilre^ 
winner;  Piccador,  KingFisher,  and  Fingal,  with  such  tni- 
ner  as  Welcome  to  give  ^dat  to  the  class  and  to  rmd 
one  of  what  had  been  done  in  other  wavs  over  Knno- 
mire.    Of  these,  Cawston,  a  hunter  all  over  in  ^p«- 
ance,  drags  his  hind-legs  after  him  worse  than  efcr;  • 
much  so,  as  to  sive  one  the  notion  that  he  must  be  lidal 
in  the  back,  and  he  was  early  out  of  it;  while  St  ChR 
only  the  more  and  more  justifies  all  we  said  of  him  it 
Doncaster  as  being  about  the  worst-shaped  animal  tkt 
ever  took  a  prize ;  nor  does  King  Brian  imnrove  with  age, 
having  gone  in  Uie  back,  with  his  neck  looking  longer 
than  ever,  and,  as  usual,  "  dishing"  fearfully  whes  let 
agoing.    Cavendish,  on  the  contrary,  never  showed  to 
more  advantage,  having  been  very  judiciously  eased  of  tk 
heaps  of  fledi  they  were  wont  to  put  on  him,  so  that  ke 
came  out  a  fine  combination  of  blood  and  power,  and  the 
general  opinion  outside  the  ring  was  that  he  must  be  fixiL 
Strathem,  again,  had  a  deal  of  quality  with  symmetry, 
barring  a  litUe  hoUowness  in  his  back ;  and  Piccador  is  i 
very  neat,  lengthy,  good-limbed  horse,   with  wcD-laM 
shoulders,  thou^  a  trifie  heavy  at  the  points.    Fingil  it 
another  taking  nag,  long,  level,  and  di^ ;  and  Norvood 
by  Orlando  a  very  bloodlike  ffentieman,  with  a  fine  tcf, 
good  arms  and  tmghs,  but  light  of  bone  below  the  koee, 
and  terribly  "  scarified"  by  the  irons.    Of  those,  howerer, 
wiUi  which  the  world  is  less  fimuliar,  the  judges  and  the 
public  alike  settled  over  a  couple  of  chesnuts,  one  of  which, 
Mr.  Dennisou's  three-year-old.  The  Grand  Master  by  The 
Great  Unknown,  is  a  really  sweet  horse,  with  agoodsagi- 
«ious  head,  a  fine  neck,  and  plenty  of  length  and  blood- 
like character,  put  on  to  a  short  leg,  as  at  his  age  smte 
a  wonder  for  growth  and  good  development.    Webdien 
the  three-year-old  was  highly  and  deservedly  cammended, 
though,  as  the  Society  publishes  no  prize-list,  there  ii 
nothing  to  go  by,  beyond  the  first  and  second  as  phwed  ca 
the  telegram  board— a  want  that  is  still  a  sad  flaw  in  the 
arrangements  of  so  otherwise  well-conducted  a  meetiii|.  | 
There  was  no  such  uncertainty  over  the  place  of  the  othir  | 
chesnut,  as,  aftet  a  deal  of  deliberation,  the  judges  awarded 
the  first  ^ize  to  Sir  George  Cholmley'a  Aiigdus  by  Or- 
pheus, a  six-year-old,  of  great  substance,  with  a  fide  old- 
fiishioned  hunting  fore-hiind,  very  high  in  his  witbtfi 
and  very  deep  in  his  girth ;    running  up  light  in  hii 
back  ribs,  but  with  good  quarters,  thighs,  and  arms,  at 
off  by  short  pasterns,  rather  woodeny  fordegs,  and  a  Toy 
remarkable  tack  of  thorough-bred,  UoodUke  characttf. 
Still  there  was-  no  Question  but  that  Angelus  was  a  fh* 
vourite  witii  the  public,  who  would  have  nut  him  next  ts 
Cavendish,  whereas  the  second  place  fell  to  Motiey,  looking 
certainly  very  well  in  his  coat,  but  anything  but  s  tmi- 
made  horse,  being  short  in  his  shoulder  and  lidit  ia  hji 
girth,  and,  so  fur  as  ^pearances  went,  with  at  least  hslp 
a-dosen  others  to  be  preferred  to  him  aeoording  to  hii 
qualifications  for  getting  weight-carrying  hunters.    We 
should  have  put  Cavendish,  Strathem,  Piccador,  Graad 
Master,  and  Beloochee,  a  horse  with  Jt  d«l  to  like,  sll « 
any  before  the  son  of  Touchstone* 
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He  fwdster  ttaOiQiis  ran  np  fo  thirty-fbar  entries,  the 
kit  of  thew  being  chiefly  eob  lotdsten^  with  the  judges 
gojngsU  for  coeneiiess,and  taking  as  their  prixe  horse  an 
umial  called  the  Norfolk  Cob,  and  Norfolk  bred  on  both 
■da  of  his  head.  This  is  a  short  powerM  beast  of  burden, 
1  Imp  of  flesh  shore,  with  neat  limbs  nnder  him,  bat  an 
iB&moiis  disher,  and  altogettier  one  of  the  olden  and  of  a 
by-gone  time*  The  chesnnt  put  second  was  of  mneh  Uie 
■Be  common  stamp,  the  elass  being  for  better  representi^ 
bjoUur  entries,  each  as  Mr.  Bichardson's  No  Name,  a 
Tdjr  nest  one,  with  a  good  top,  bnt  foiling  away  in  his 
keb;  or  Messrs.  Cockshot*s  Renovator,  a  horse  of  fins 
dnicter  and  good  action,  with  a  nice  sensible  head,  a 
%litaeck,  lerd  and  lengthy,  with  strong  limbs.  Mr. 
Cook's  Denmark,  Mr.  Shephaxl's  Young  Deerfoot,  and 
Mr.  Triffitt's  Sir  Edwin  Landseer»  a  horse  full  of  quality, 
ntt  tko  wortiiy  of  commendation,  though  Uie  two  oest  of 
tk  atry  seemed  from  the  outside  to  be  Mr.  Hart's  well- 
kaosi  All-Fours,  so  neat  in  his  frame,  and  so  true  in  his 
Ktiot,  sod  Mr.  Tritfitt's  Young  Fireaway,  by  for  the  best 
tkpd  one  of  the  lot,  and  quite  a  model  of  a  dever  cob ; 
kUr.  Spooner  stood  in  ^e  way  here,  and  rejected  the 
m^  Ivown  for  sparins. 

tfthe  thirteen  hiood  mares  for  breeding  hunters  most 
Q^tkn  were  pretty  well  known,  including  Mr.  Clark's 
JfoxoUi,  although  the  first  prixe  went  to  another  that 
bak)  seen  twenty  summers,  Mr.  Scott's  Plucky,  the  se- 
nd it  Newcastle.    Sally,  which  was  then  first,  is  now 
v^kit  t  j^aee,  although  we  infinitely  prefer  the  former 
»aid;  Mr.  Brown's  mare  being  of  a  rare  stamp,  with 
plntjr  of  power,  without  lumber,  and  wearing  well  at  sixteen 
Ten  old.    Mr.  Clark's  mare,  which  took  second,  though 
mlf  Tety  bloodlike,  with  big  limbs,  was  chiefly  noUce- 
lUe  for  her  foal  by  Blair  Athol,  with  bone  below  the 
Imee  of  about  the  substance  of  a  Cochin  China  chicken  1 
Tk  roadster  brood  mares  were  a  very  moderate  lot,  with 
tk  chief  honours  bestowed  on  a  brute  with  tremendously 
ktfj  shoulders,  light  bone,  and  hammering  action,  as  aU 
mrsbout  the  worst  of  a  bad  class.    Amongst  the  two- 
T^-old  hunters,  on  the  contrary,  we  come  iq)on  one  of 
tk  best  horses  of  the  show,  Mr.  Booth's  Bird  of  Pas- 
I  age,  that  made  his  mark  at  Birmingham,  and  again 
'  (need  himself  here,  being  long,  bw,  and  deep,  with 
picsty  of  bone,  breed,  and  good  looks,  as  a  prize  horse 
>11  orer.     Mr*  Barley's  colt  by   Woolwich  is  another 
^ defer  colt;  Mr.  Vaughan's  sample  of  Cavendish's 
.  ^  a  de^  compact  hunter  in  embryo,  and  Mr.  Morley's 
;  Jl^tegiMii  by  Oxford,  very  stylish  and  bloodlikc.    Lord 
■  Middleton  and  Mr.  Doncombe  also  sent  a  couple  of 
promising  young  ones  into  this  dass,  but  there  was  not 
^  to  foncy  in  Sir  George  Chomley's  short  sickle- 
Im^  son  of  Orpheus;  nor  anything  extraordinair  to 
wt  from  the  eight  or  nine  two-year-old  hunting  fillies ; 
though  tiie  three-year-K)ld  hunting  geldings  were  worth 
;  {"BK  all  the  wav  to  see.    They  reached  to  twenty-five  in 
^  ^"°mr,  and  with  more  than  hab  of  these  fit  for  first  prises 


|<|ver,  hardy  character,  great  limbs,  and  beautiful  forehand, 
"w  away  sadly  behind,  and  ttouL  his  hips  to  his  hocks 
w^  making  over  again.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
J^heis  in  action,  as  he  looks  to  go  lame,  so  badly  does 
^  onw  his  legs  after  him ;  and  he  deservedly  got 
J«  wsier  than  second,  being  sold  for  £800  never- 
tWett.  Mr,  Clark,  of  Howden,  sent  in  a  couple  of 
j™«ts,  of  which  The  General,  by  Magnum,  was  pre- 
^Jd,  though  ,we  ahould  go  for  the  other,  called  The 
J^el  by  Sir  Jdm  Barleycorn,  out  of  Marigold,  a  veiy 
*J  eompact  powerful  horse,  with  good  ends,  great 
!^^ud  pkaty  of  foshion,  Mr.  Clarke  had  another 
A  that  thootl  have  also  been  oommended,  a  oomplim«nt 


that,  if  not  extended  to  the  class,  might  befisiriv  shared 
by  such  entriea  as  Mr.  Danby'a,  Mr.  Milbank'a  half- 
brother  to  the  Bird  of  Passage,  Mr.  GUbert's^  Mr. 
Groves',  Mr.  Hug^  Percy's,  Mr.  J.  B.  Booth's,  Mr. 
Thomas  Young's,  and  Mr.  Tom  Cole'a  Alfred  the  Great. 
Mr.  Bobson's  Uack,  a  nice  lig^t  hunting  filly,  was  a 
long  way  the  best  of  a  short  dass,  with  Mr.  Garbutt'a 
showy,  good  stepning  hackney  mare  a  moderate  second. 
The  four-year-old  huntera  were  another  wonderful  lot 
of  thirty-seven,  though  we  do  not  go  with  either  the  first 
or  second  on  the  award.  The  Master  of, Arts  sadly 
lacks  breeding,  while  he  is  stiff  in  his  movements,  as  he 
looks  like  a  very  wooden  horse  to  ride ;  and  Buffoon, 
though  with  some  good  looks,  has  grown  diort  and  high, 
and  is  also  not  perfect  in  his  action.  For  our  own  taking, 
the  nicest  horse  of  the  class  was  Mr.  Barkworth's  Fire- 
brand, a  beautiful  sample  of  the  modem  hunter,  well  put 
together,  full  of  foshion,  and  quite  up  to  a  pace  without 
distressing  himself.  Mr.  Hall,  of  Scarboro',  had  also 
another  valuable  horse  here,  with  plenty  of  substance  and 
quality,  and  chiefly  disfigured  by  the  absurd  title  of 
Stomach  Aeke,  a  poor  and  not  very  refined  joke  on  the 
horse  being  by  Magnum  Bonum.  Mr.  Robson  sent  a 
very  useful  black  by  King  Caradoc,  and,  amongst  the  other 
commendations,  being  utterly  ignorant  of  what  the  judges 
did  in  this  way,  we  should  indude  Mr.  Robson's  Emi- 
grant, Mr.  Marley's  Admiral,  Mr.  Bobson's  Bantam, 
Mr.  Peirson's  Lucifer,  Mr.  Dunhill's  chesnut,  Mr.  Nd- 
son's  Motley  horse,  Mr.  Bruce's  Empennr,  and  Mr. 
Hawxwell's  Death  Struggle — another  disagreeable  name, 
as  associated  with  Strychnine,  the  sire.  The  four-year- 
old  hunting  fillies  were  again  a  moderate  lot  in  compa- 
rison with  the  colts  of  the  same  year,  and  the  winner, 
Alice,  a  harness  sort  sort  of  mare,  weak  behind,  and  with 
awkward  fumbling  action ;  whilst  Mr.  Brown's  second 
had  a  deal  more  hunting  character,  if  by  no  means  per- 
fection at  all  points.  The  five-year-olds  up  to  14  st.  fur- 
nished a  fair  dass  of  twenty-six,  with  the  winner.  The  Moor, 
despite  his  wearing  looks  and  true  action,  objected  to,  and 
Mr.  Jackson  Everett's  Memnon,  two  or  three  times  previ- 
ously the  best  of  his  dass,  now  passed  over,  though  a  woiji- 
derfully  nice  horse,  and  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the 
slack-backed  chesnut  which  took  second  place.  A  veiy 
good-looking  horse  again  is  Mr.  BotteriU  Hornby's;  while 
Mr.  Vaughan's  bay  was  onlv  spoilt  bv  his  shoulders  being 
so  badly  placed ;  and  Ingleoy,  though  quickly  put  out  of 
it,  never  looked  so  well.  There  were  manjr  other  good 
ones  in  this  dass,  as  there  were  in  the  hght  division, 
amongst  whom  young  Mr.  Peirson  led  off  on  a  corky, 
•fine-fhuned  horse  by  Flatcatcher,  followed  by  a  son  of 
Canute,  so  deep  and  level,  and  with  such  good  limbs^  that 
but  for  his  loaded  shoulder  he  might  have  atood  higher. 
Sir  George  Choml^'s  chesnut  mare,  Mr.  Marley's  Austin, 
Mr.  M'Cartnenr's  The  Falcon,  and  Mr.  Robinson's  Red 
Wine  were  all  commendable ;  and  Mr.  Sutton,  with  a 
deep,  compact  son  of  old  Famham,  led  the  way  to^  the 
great  horse  and  great  class  of  the  year.  The  oonditiona 
of  thia  went  for  hunters  of  six  years  dd  or  upwards, 
gddings  or  mares,  by  a  thorough-bred  horse ;  and  the 
entries  induded  Sprig  of  Nobility,  Hawk's  Eye»  Sports- 
mam,  Silas  Mamer,  Voyageur,  and  some  four-and-thirty 
others  of  more  or  less  repute.  Still  it  it  was  all  over  be- 
fore they  even  came  into  the  ring ;  for  Voyageur  has  been 
winning  all  over  the  country  since  he  came  out  at 
Islington,  though  he  is  far  better  under  cover  than 
in  the  open.  Barring  his  loaded  shoulders  he  is  a  mag- 
nificent horse  to  sts^  alongside,  but  he  marches  rather 
than  wdks,  and  goes  a  ded  worse  in  his  faster  paces ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  never  was  there  so  poor  a  hand  at 
showing  a  nas  as  lus  owner.  Mr.  Jacob  Smith,  on  the 
contrary,  is  about  the  finest  rider  in  the  ring  we  ever  saw, 
and  his  s^^le  should  be  » leasoato  many  a  Iiondon  deader 
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or  deikr^s  num.  Instead  of  keeping  Ui  hone  fidgeting 
on  the  enrb,  he  gires  him  head  mnd  really  leta  him  walk. 
It  wae  qnite  a  treat,  in  fiust,  to  watoh  the  mtj  in  which 
•he  handled  The  Swell,  and  we  beHere  the  man  won  qnite 
M  mneh  aa  hia  horse.  Still,  The  Swell  ia  a  yeiy  tunng 
nag,  a  hnnter  all  over  np  to  a  certain  weieht,  with  famons 
action,  and  indeed  a  deal  better  going  than  stripped,  aa 
he  ia  verj  alack  in  hia  back  ribs,  a  point  in  which  Sir 
Oeori^  nombweO's  horse  also  does  not  shine,  al^ongh 
when  at  work  we  should  back  him  to  go  fiuter  and  bnger 
than  the  winner*  Nererthdess  it  waa  a  good  bold  ded- 
aion,  and  pretty  generally  approred.  Of  the  other  pre- 
Tions  priie-winners.  Sprig  of  Nobility,  a  fine  grown  horse 
at  six  years  old,  has  qnite  lost  his  action,  and  nothing  went 
worse ;  while  Silas  Mamer  waa  the  most  elegant  horse  on 
the  gronnd,  though  he  has  not  filled  ont  or  furnished  an 
ounce  of  late ;  and  Sportsman  is  still  a  model  of  a  hunter 
to  look  on,  but  for  his  firalty  fordegs  and  cramped  action. 
There  were  some  twenty  more  or  so,  that  any  man  might 
have  been  well  satisfied  with — a  grey  of  Lord  Middle- 
ton's  that  went  like  oil ;  another  of  Mr.  Hall's,  all  over 
Hke  business ;  a  very  yarmint  mare  of  Mr.  Macbean*s ; 
and  an  old-&shioned  oramp-conntrynag  of  Migor  Ounter's. 
Mr.  Sykes,  again,  had  a  mce  yellow  <£esnut,  and  as  one 
looked  through  the  drafted  at  the  lower  comer,  it  was 
with  a  fseling  of  regret  that  the  priees  could  not  be  mul- 
tiplied. We  only  hope  that  the  judges  did  their  duty, 
and  commended  the  class. 

In  the  other  half  of  the  ring — a  mistake,  by  the  way,  as 
there  should  be  two  separate  rings  if  only  out  of  regard  to 
the  eouTenience  of  the  public — in  this  division  another 
set  of  judges  were  hard  at  work  over  all  sorts  and  all 
aises,  from  cart  atallions  to  ponies  of  sundiy  hands  and 
inches.  Of  thirty  weight-carrying  hacks  Mr.  Percy's 
Graftv  vras  once  more  fiirst,  the  third  year  in  suecession  at 
the  All-Torkshire  Show,  and  we  hear  uie  will  never  be  ex- 
exhibited  again,  saying  in  the  Farmer^M  Magasine,  for 
which  her  portrait  by  Corbet  has  just  been  taken.  Mr. 
Pease's  wdl-known  Wlutefoot,  another  yery  deyer 
hack,  was  a  good  second  in  a  good  daas,  with  young  Mr. 
Jonas  Webb's  Birmingham  mare  well  up.  In  the  lighter 
troop  of  thirty-one,  British  Queen,  havins:  quite  recovered 
herself,  scored  again  for  Mr.  Milward,  though  it  was  a 
near  thing  with  three  or  four  of  them ;  but  amongst  the 
Ladies'  Hackneys  the  reading  was  rather  the  other  way, 
as  they  were  such  a  middling  lot  that  the  difiicnlty,  as 
they  say  in  another  ring,  was  to  '*  name  the  winner." 
The  ponies  uu  to  fourteen  hands  made  a  yery'good  show, 
both  for  numbers  and  merits,  and  the  Judges  put  them 
about  and  about  until  people  became  weary  of  watching. 
However,  the  tdegram  ultimately  proclaimed  that  they 
had  fixed  on  a  us^il  conmionish  chesnnt  as  first,  vrith  the 
much  smarter  Dunstan  as  second.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable of  this  said  Dunstan  that  Mr.  Milward  can 
always  pass  him  as  within  the  fourteen  hands  standard 
in  the  North,  but  that  the  pony  gets  abore  it  when  he 
trayds  South  1  lliere  were  some  other  yery  sweet  things 
in  this  dass,  but  the  smaller  ponies  only  ran  up  to  half-a 
doien,  and  the  sordy  tried  authorities  had  little  more  to 
do.  There  was  certainly  a  special  prize  for  pairs  of  ear- 
rii^  horses,  which  Mr.  Pease  won  with  two  good-looking 
browns,  tiie  one  by  Ashgill  and  the  other  by  Yoltiffeur  I 
We  cannot  say  whether  Mr.  Spooner  happened  to  be  in 
the  way  when  the  other  pair  of  blacks  were  put  through 
their  paces,  but  one  of  them  wiH certainly  mak<  a  noisem 
the  world.  NeverUidess,  they  recdved  a  second  prize,  as 
it  is  said  that  the  first  horse  in  one  of  the  most  important 
classes  was  a  rank  roarer  1  But  then  the  Veterinary  In* 
ipector  was  only  consulted  in  any  ease  of  difficulty. 

Of  the  coach  horstt,  generally,  the  best  dass  was  that 
comprising  the  stallions,  with  aa  entry  of  fbnr-and- 
twen^,most  of  whidiwero  brone^t  into  the  ring,  though 
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with  a  r^ietition  of  the  Doncaater  award  ii  Priaee  Artimr 
first  and  Candidate  aeoond.  Mr.  Johnaon's  hone,  tbt, 
like  Crafty,  has  now  been  first  three  yesrs  hi  toeccaka, 
b  wearing  wdl,  if  rather  over-topped;  vUe 
Candidate  has  aU  the  eharaeter  of  the  eunfe 
horse,  being  yery  handsome,  but  by  no  meus 
too  gaudy  for  his  purpose.  Mr.  Be&'e  Bvlid, 
another  stallion  of  fine  qnalitr,  was  the  third  antk  Hit. 
2d^.  Burton's  Young  Rneben  has  a  deal  of  grandcar  in  kis 
appearance;  and  the  judges  dung  to  four  or  flvemoR 
before  they  arriyed  at  "a  determination."  Infut,botk 
aets  took  their  time  over  it,  and,  if  anything,  were  rstkr  too 
deliberate  for  the  spectators,  if  not  for  the  ezhibitoii,vlK 
were  for  hours  in  theyery  tortures  of  prdonged  MspcMB, 
One  missed  Venus  from  the  aevdand  mares,  thoogkEw 
who  now  succeeds  to  the  plaoe  has  plenty  of  fi|shioi,9ti^ 
bone,  and  a  dean  leg  among  herrecommendatioiif ;  itte 
the  Warwickshire  mare,  placed  second,  has  a  rrtk  nr- 
mint  wicked  look,  with  a  lean  head  set  on  to  her  Mik  a 
fine  as  arace-horse's  should  be ;  but  the  dass  wst  lod 
one.  Then,  the  two-year-old  eoadung  gddiagi  all 
reached  to  four  or  fiye;  and  the  fillies  of  the«Bei|i 
to  but  three  entries,  of  which  the  second  appesredtote 
the  more  lengthy  and  leyd  of  the  lot.  The  t]|le^;a^ 
old  harness-horses  made  a  bat  better  firont,  and,  onljr  ate 
the  stallions,  this  was  the  best  daas  of  the  sec^  rift 
twenty-four  nominations,  and  a  deal  of  compelitioa  «fc% 
it  came  to  condurions.  The  fillies  onoe  more  were  act  W 
strong,  and  the  coaddng  marea  without  foals  eovatedlF; 
no  hi^er  than  fiye  on  Sie  tdegram.  • 

In  plain  truth,  as  we  haye  already  intimated,  ociti 
thecoaohers  nor  the  agricultmals  did  much  to  mike  i 
the  great  York  Horse  Show.     There  were,  for  iartrt 
but  three  cart-mares  with  foal  at  foot  in  the  cstskgi 
and  one  of  these  we  could  not  find  in  her  bos ;  u  of  t^ 
year-olds  in  work  there  were  in  all  jnat  half-a-doienj 
first  prise  from  Newcastle  being  a  dever,  active  gooi 
bodied  fiUy,  though  without   any  honour  in  heroj 
country  the  other  day  at  Alnwick.     The  three-jeM 
dropped  down  to  four  of  no  yery  remarkaUe  merit,  H 
the  three  pairs  in  woric  would  bear  no  eompsriwa  ri| 
what  we  haye  previoudy  seen  "in  oouides"  dthwisfili 
north  or  south,  thouf^  Messrs    Jewitf  s  blsdo,  t^ 
preat  powcrftil    gddings,  were  worthy  of  thsir  phdl, 
if    with    nothing    very   particular    to    beat     £m 
the   entries    of    cart-staUions     stopped  at  fifteei,  < 
against    tweny-fiye   thorough-breds,  twenty-four  eoj 
horses,  and  thir^-three  roadsters.      Nor  beyond  fl 
two  or  three  placed  was  the  quality  very  rcmsrbli 
The  first  and  third  horses  are  both  by  Sngland'i  Gk« 
and  the  aetud  vrinner,  with  length,  d^th,  and  soWtf 
on  a  short  leg,  has  already  earned  some  sinUsr  di^ 
tion  at  Durham  and  Morpeth.    The  handsome  Gydedi 
Champion,  the  best  at  Doneaster  and  second  at  Hovdl 
waa  now  passed  oyer ;  but  Linoolnshire,  who  htf  ^ 
first  and  second,  turn  and  turn  about,  hers  sndetti 
Royd  meetings,  still  ke^  his  place  in  front,  and  s  ^ 
derfully  powei*il  true-framed  horse  he  is.    ^•^I'P'n 
moreover,  yery  fresh  and  wdl  on  Knavesmire,  thongs.  ^ 
we  did  not  see  him  oat  in  company  with  his  con^serj 
we  will  not  eavil  at  the  dednon,  if  dda  by  side  we  wvA\ 
haye  giyen  the  dd  one  the  preforence* 

The  sheep  show  was  both  a  large  anda  good  one*  ■*• 
particularly  in  the  long-wool  cUsses,  where  the  lis w 
sddom  or  ever  came  out  to  greater  advantsge*^ 
size,  wool,  and 
touch,  afflording 

lean  wholesome .»««.»    » .—«..« — ^-  — .._. . 

in  a  long-wool,  especially  when  prepared  forpdOiei^j 
Mtion.  In  the  dd  dass  the  rams  of  Mr.  Abi^  "J* 
Mr.  Marshsll  were  yerygnmd  and  gw^J  J?^ 
Bametby  sheep  •a««z-ahiv  it  quit*  a 
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I  ige,  and  no  doubt  Um  judgM  BMdi  lome  very  proper  al- 
lowance ii  thin  mj  when  vwardinc  hioL  tiiio  fint  prize. 
Mr.  ManhiU's  Mcond,  the  kt^  iheariiiig  at  Plymouth 
ad  Donaiter,  it  m  bftndiome  a  ipeciAen  of  the  sort  as 
m  ef«  tonad,    whila  he   diimed  Sllbs.    of  wool, 
■d   lie    pQHed    down    SOtt.    i21b.,   jock^  wdght, 
wha  atirted  firom    Branaton    for   York.    Thia  fiock 
graid  Mme  further  notice   in   the   extra  stock  for 
I  capital  wether,  and  Mr.  Abraham'apen  of  gimmera  were 
ivyaaat  aadaortj,  ahowing  a  deal  of  breed  and  style;  as  a 
■eaaititheais  to  the  third-pise  lot,  so  poor  and  plain  that 
%  eoold  only  have  been  placed  from  the  laek  of  competi- 
tn,farthedaaswaaaama]lone.    Amongst  the  shearling 
hm  neither  Mr.  Abraham  nor  Mr.  MarahaU  was  in  any 
Iroe,  the  highest  honours  going  to  Mr.  Richardson  for  an 
liminUe,  fiinn  ram,  a  long  way  the  best  of  the  entry,  as 
Xr.Vniiama'a  8econd,thou^  broad  and  atrait,  lacka  qna- 
%,aadMr.  King  Tombs's  third,  the  first  at  Bonding  a 
ainth  or  two  back,  is  by  no  means  a  first-rate  sample  of 
tkCotawold.    The  Longford  gimmers,  again,  woidd  be 
MtUag  fliore  than  moderate  about  home,  though  Mr. 
tmU  ia  going  the  right  way  to  improve  them,  as  he 
pnthe  210  gs.  the  other  day  for  a  ram  at  the  Broad- 
&iilale.  Mr.  Beale  Brown  had  also  some  entries  in  each 
if  tioe"  other  Long-wool*'  classes,  bat  they  made  no 
■4  and  Mr.  Reid,  of  Elkstone,  a  really  prime  three- 
ibrnm  that  has  been  distinguished  in  his  time  about 
bote.   In  the  North,  however,  the  Lincolus  fairly  ran 
nrfirom  the  Cotswolds,  as  we  did  not  hear  a  decision 
kt^aeetion  olgeeted  to.    There  waa  more  diacuasion 
•cr  tke  ahcarling  Leioesters,  where  Mr.  Barton  lost  hia 
bid  to  Mr.  GressweU,  who  won  with  a  large  well-matured 
Aeep,  esnying  a  capital  fleece,  but  clearly  wanting  in 
MK  of  the  fine  character  of  the  Leicester.    The  Barton 
iKk  were  certainly  superior  on  this  point,  as  they  have 
intr  ihown  more  quality,  though   occasionally  spoken 
ti  with  something  like  diadain  as  "those  Yorkshire 
looeaters."     The   second-prize  aheq>  has  already  been 
iit  this  seasoo    at   Burfington    and   Drifllel^    and 
^   Urst^priae    two^ear    was   also   first   in     1805 
■#  Pljrmouth  and   Boncaster,   and  first   again   during 
le  peat    few    weeks    at     the     local    shows.     The 
Motion  was  thooght  to  have  set  in  at  the  Royal  Show 
^  jear,  and  oerUinhr  there  was  an  admirable  display  of 
fte  breed  at  York,  though  good  old  Mr.  Wiley  stood 
trer  bis  rams,  and  somewhat  plaintively  told  of  how 
^SByyesrs  he  had  bred  mtiv  Leicesters,  if  he  could  no 
^'^  take  prises  with  tiiem.    Amongst  the  other  ez- 
jwiton  were  Mr.  Riley  of  Kipling  Ck>tes,  Mr.  Marris  of 
poby,  Mn  Stamper,  Mr.  Wri^t,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
wDWn  of  Spalding  Moor,  and  Mr.  Level  of  Knapton. 
I  w«  IiOTel's  ewes  were  a  very  pretty  pen,  beginning  with 
i«ui  thorough-bred  heads,  and  answering  as  well  to  the 
w  as  to  the  ore— *^hat  is,  so  £ar  as  one  was  enabled  to 
I  ^e  them,  m  they  were  carefully  smeared  over  with  some 
Ifredooa  ointinent  that  acted  as  a  caution  to  keep  off. 
Amongst  the  gimmers,  Mr.  Brown  managed  to  separate 
^  two  Barton  pens  with  some  verr  neat  well-bred 
iaiiDali,  though  completely  out-aized  by  the  firat-prize 
JBi,  which  were  marvels  of  growth  on  early  and  weU- 
wvdoDed  maturity.    The  short-woola  were  by  no  means 
|o  anifonnly  good,  as  but  for  Lord  Walsingham's  entries 
utt  brsneh  of  the  business  would  have  Men  through. 
^^  few  Shrroshires  from  Escrick,  Knutsford,  and 
^Kvabuy,  the  Sussex  Downs  carried  all  before  them, 
"f*  Woods  haviaff  no  One  to  make  a  race  with  him 
■aongat  the  shearlings,  and  finishing  first,  second,  and 
w.   The  wool,  however,  of  some  of  the  Merton  sheep 
^l^idhr  "set,"  or  the  awards  might  have  read  differ- 
*%.   This  was  particnlarly  the  case  with  the  com- 
"^dad  ram  in  the  old  daas— a  second-prize  sheep  at 
"J«Mkb«  nd  thrt  IB  better  form  migh*  have  been  second 


here.  The  first  place  went  clearly  enough  to  a  ram  not 
exhibited  last  year,  but  with  a  deal  of  good  about 
bim,  a  true  type  of  head,  and  every  si^  of  a  fine  con- 
stitution. The  second  was  another  thick  useful  sheep, 
entered  by  Mr.  Waters,  of  Motcombe,  who,  we 
regret  to  say,  died  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  show. 
Beyond  the  pure  DoWna  Mr.  Mansell  was  deservedly 
commended  ror  a  Shropshire  ram ;  and  in  a  moderate 
class  of  gimmers  Mr.  Davies,  of  Mere  Hall,  took  a  second 
prize  wiui  a  pen  of  the  same  sort.  Lord  Wenlock  had 
also  some  success  with  his  Shropshire  fiock,  but  the  sheep 
were  put  together  in  a  very  slovenly  manner;  and  the 
steward,  or  the  shepherd,  or  whoever  is  answerable  for 
the  duties  of  showman,  should  not-escape  **  the  wigging" 
he  so  well  deserves.  Ck>nsidering  how  handy  Escrick  is 
to  York,  a  much  better  stand  might  have  beim  made  with 
his  Lordship's  flock.  There  were  a  few  Blackfeces  of  no 
remarkable  merit,  and  amongst  the  extra  stock  Mijor 
Gunter  made  up  a  very  nice  lot  of  Cotswold  ewes  and 
lambs. 

From  the  want  of  milk  Mr.  Mangles  is  not  this  year 
an  exhibitor,  nor  does  Mr.  Wainman  intend  showing  anv- 
thing,  and  the  pigs  were  decidedly  the  weak  place  of  the 
programme.  In  feet,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a 
Yorkshire  pig  show  ia  becoming  aometlung  of  a  mistake. 
You  come  upon  an  immense  brute,  fearfhlly  over-fed,  and 
often  enough  not  able  to  stand,  with  little  or  no  coat  on 
his  back,  but  still  horribly  coarse  in  his  character— and 
over  his  ugly  head  a  placard  intimating  that  this  is  the 
first  prize!  There  were  some  of  just  this  sort  amongst 
the  large  breeds  at  York,  the  bi^  sow  beiuff  as  bare  as  if 
she  had  been  shaved ;  and  the  big  boar  with  little  beyond 
his  mere  size  to  recommend  him.  To  prove  thia  kind  of 
beast,  strip  him  of  his  superfiuous  flesh,  and  you  will  not 
find  a  more  ungainly  animal  in  creation  than  a  big  white 
pig  in  store  condition.  Many  of  the  small  and  middle- 
size  pigs  were  again  but  moderate ;  and  about  the  best 
boar  was  one  entered  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Glusbum,  a  new 
exhibitor,  who  only  breeds  a  few,  and  who  does  not  u  yet 
seem  to  have  fellen  into  the  Yorkshire  fashion  of  shearing ; 
for  his  pig,  beyond  lus  good  head,  capital  shoulders,  and 
lengthy  firame,  has  a  famous  coat,  not  too  thick  nor  too 
coarse,  but  just  what  a  well-bred  one  would  wish  for.  The 
best  dass,  however,  was  the  companion  one  of  sows  of  any 
breed,  where  Mr.  Dyson  won  witn  a  "  blue-white ;"  whilst 
four  or  five  more  almost  as  good  received  some  compliment 
firom  the  authorities.  The  small  sows,  under  twelve 
months  old,  made  up  another  excellent  dass;  but  the 
small  boars  of  the  same  age  were  generally  so  indifierent 
that,  after  awarding  the  one  prize,  the  judges  refused  to 
give  in  a  reserved  number.  There  are,  though,  few  pret- 
tier pigs  in  the  north  than  Sir  Geoige  Wombwdl's  whites, 
good  and  true  enough  to  be  exhibited  in  store  condition, 
where  Newburgh  won  with  a  pen  of  three.  Ml  of  quality, 
and  as  "  matchable  "  as  Cleveland  carriage  horses. 

Flags  were  fiying,  beUs  were  ringing,  and  beds  were 
rising  to  a  guinea  eitch,  when  the  IVince  started  for  the 
hound  show  on  Fridav  morning,  and  where  nearly  all  the 
crack  packs  in  Eufpand  were  to  oome  in  competition. 
Amongst  these  were  the  Badminton,  the  Heythrop,  the 
Cottesmore,  the  Rufford,  LordFitzwilliam's,  theBrocldesby, 
the  Bhunhun  Moor»  the  Yoik  and  Ainsty,  the  Puekeridge, 
the  Badsworth,  Lord  Ef^ton's,  the  Wynnstav,  Lord 
Middleton's,  the  Hdderness,  Lord  Portsmouth's,  the 
Yale  of  White  Horse,  the  Lothians,  the  New  Forest, 
Lord  Foltimore'a,  the  Cotswold,  M^.  Harcourt  John- 
stone's, the  l^nedale,  and  the  Sinnington.  This 
was  fiar  away  the  largest  hound-show  ever  got  to* 
geUicr,  but,  from  the  K>ok  we  had  through  the  ken- 
nels, we  much  question  if  it  was  the  best ;  and  we  saw 
nothing  Ifte  the  Fife  bitches,  Lord  Wemyss'  wonderfbl 
three  couple,   or  the    grand,  handsome   hounda  Mr* 
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Hill  wu  wont  to  send  on  to  the  fiagt  wlien  t&ese  oom- 
parisons  were  fint  instituted  by  that  tame  Mr.  Tom  Par- 
rington,  who  haa  now  0uned  the  conntenanee  of  royaltj. 
StiU  it  it  said  the  Prince  took  mora  to  the  honea 
than  the  homida,  and  no  wonder,  dther,  for  it  reqnirea  a 
yery  keen  hand  to  go  thoroughly  with  the  instincta  of  a 
•*  honndaman." 

With  a  notion  of  shedding  after  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Oray,  who  came  down  specially  to  see  how  they 
carried  out  his  West-of-£ngland  system,  the  implement 
makera  wero  never  so  con^ortably  housed,  as  never  did 
they  muster  in  such  force  at  the  Yorksldre  Meetings. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Howards,  the  Homsbys,  and 
Alfred  Crosskill,  nearly  all  the  leading  firms  made  entries, 
whilst  these  were  backed  by  a  number  of  more  local  ma- 
ni^Gicturers  or  agents.  The  prixe  list  this  year  was  con- 
fined to  harvest  implements — mowers,  haymakers,  rakes, 
and  reapera.  The  trials  of  the  mowers  have  already  come 
o^  and  those  of  the  reapers  are  fixed  for  this  week ;  so 
that  thero  was  little  or  no  excitement  on  this  part  of  the 
ahowsround;  and,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  what 
with  norse  judging,  hound  judging,  the  visit  of  the  Prince, 
and  divers  other  attractions  all  over  the  city,  business  was 
never  so  bad.  It  was  "just"  a  fair,  and  a  dull  fair  too ; 
for  there  were  few  or  no  actual  novcdties.  Fowler's  loco- 
motive cultivator  was  certainly  parading  a  small  ring,  and 
Bansomeshad  sent  another  locomotive  all  the  way  from  Ips- 
wich by  road,  taking  eight  or  nine  days  to  do  the  ^'onmey, 
and  knocking  the  two  propdling  wheds  about  tembl^ ;  so 
that  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  arrived  at  perfection  in 
this  branch  of  mechanism.  Then  Nicholson  of  Newark 
had  patented  a  steam  hoist,  after  the  idea  of  Mr.  Scott 
Bum ;  but  the  wind  and  the  rain  put  this  all  awry,  as 
the  iack-strawB  were  also  stopped  by  the  elements. 
.  BArdy  have  the  avenues  of  stands  or  rows  of  engines  at 
work  been  so  thoroughly  deserted  by  the  public  as  at  York, 
even  after  the  immense  outlay  incurred  by  the  society  and 
the  exhibitors.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  how  this  is  to  be 
done,  but  it  is  very  plun  that  a  little  more  interest  must 
be  thrown  into  what  should  be  so  important  a  feature  in 
any  such  a  festival,  as  the  Machinery  of  the  Parm. 

PEIZB    LIST. 

SHEEP. 

LEICESTERS. 
Judges  (for  Leioesten  and  other  Long-wools)-* 
W.  Bartholomew,  Waddington  Heath,  Lincoln. 
J.  Painter,  Mount  Vemer  Villa,  Nottinffham. 
W.  Sanday,  Hohne  Pierrepoint,  Nottingnam. 

Shearling  Bams*— First  prize,  £15,  B.  W.  Creswell,  Baven- 
stone,  Ashby-de-la-Zonch.  Second  of  £10,  J.  Borton,  Barton 
House,  Malton.    Third  of  £5,  J.  Borton. 

Aged  Bam8.~Pirst  prize,  £10,  J.  Borton.  Second  of  £5, 
J.  Borton. 

Pens  of  Rvc  Ewes.— Firstprizc,  £10,  B.  Lovcl,  Knapton, 
Malton.    Second  of  £6,  G.  Wright,  Bronghton,  Malton. 

Pens  of  Five  Oimmers.— First  prize,  £15,  J.  Borton.  Se- 
cond of  £10,  W.  Brown,  Holme-on-Spalding-Moor.  Third  of 
£5,  J.  Borton. 

LINCOLN    OR    OTHER    LONG-WOOLS. 
(Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters.) 
Shearling  Bams.— First  prize,  £15,  J.  W.  Richardson,  Wil- 
loughton,  Kirton  Li^idsey.    Second  of  £10,  C.  Williams,  Carl- 
ton-le-moor-land,  Newark.    Third  of  £5,  J.  K.  Tombs,  Lang- 
ford,  Lechlade. 
Bams  of  uiy  other  age.— -Rrst  prize,  £10,  W.  Abraham, 
*  Bametbjr-le-Wold,  Ulce%.    Second  of  £5,  T.  B.  Marshall, 
Branston,  Lincok.    Commended :  T.  B.  MarshalL 

Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Qimmeri.—-First  prize,  £15,  W. 
Abraham.  Second  of  £10,  J.  K.  Tombs.  Third  of  £5,  W. 
Chaplin,  TathweU,  Louth, 


8HOBT-W00LS. 
Jin)0i8.^H.  Fookes,  Whitehordi,  Blandford. 
C.  Randall,  Chadbuy.  Eiesbam. 
W.  Bigden,  Hore,  Bn^ton. 
Shearling  Bams.— Pint  prize,  £15,  Loid  WalsBglisa, 
Merton  Hall,  Thetford.    Second  of  £10,  Lord  Walnngkii. 
Third  of  £5,  Lord  Walsmgham.     BiffUjf  eommtndedtt 
Mansell,  AdcoU  Hall,  Shrewsbury.    Commended:  J.  Wsten. 
Bams  of  any  other  age. — ^First  prize,  £10,  Lord  Wilsa^' 
ham.    Second  of  £5,  J.  Wat^  Motcombe,  Eastboome. 

Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Gimmers.— first  prize,  £15,  Lord 
Wenlock,  Escriek  Park.  Second  of  £10,  D.  R.  Darin,  Km 
Old  Hall,  Knutsford.    Third  of  £5,  Lord  Wenkxsk. 

MOUNTAIN  OR  BLACK-FACED. 

Shearling  Rams.— Prize  of  £10,  W.  Badsdsle,  Dia^, 
Grosmont. 

Bams  of  any  other  age.— Prize  of  £5,  C.  Smith,  Bnsdgitep 
Westerdale. 

Pens  of  Five  Ewes  eeitifled  to  have  reared  lambs  in  1868r* 
Prize  of  £5,  C.Smith. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

Medal  to  T.  B.  Marshall  (for  two-shear  lineoUi  wc«to] : 
and  Medal  to  J.  and  E.  TindidL  Knapton  Hall,  Mahoa  (ii^ 
one  two-shear  ewe  and  one  five-shear  ewe). 

PIGS. 
Judges  (for  Large  Breed).— W.  Barthobmew. 

J.  Painter. 

W.  Sanday. 
Judges  (for  Small  Breed).— H.  Fookes. 

C.  RandaU. 

W.Rigden. 

8   of  A  IirSB  llTMd.— fii 

Second 

Lakland,  BetforS.    Second  of&,  B.  E.  Dnckering. 

Boars  of  a  ^mall  breed.— First  prize,  £5,  J.  Crabtiec,  Sh^ 
ley,  Leeds.    Secondof£2,  W.  Hatton,  Addinghain,Lee^ 

Sows  of  a  small  breed,  in  pig  or  milk.— First  priz^  »,  a\ 
Abel,  jun.,  Wigrinton,  York.  Second  of  £8,  W.  mtm^ 
Sheriff  Hutton,  York.  ^ 

Boars  of  any  breed  not  qualified  to  compete  in  the  pnnw 
dasses— First  prize,  £5,  W.  Clark,  Glusburn,  Crwi  Hi* 
Leeds.    Second  of  £2,  R.  E.  Dnckering.  i 

Sows  of  any  breed,  in  pig  or  milk,  not  qualified  to  onnpw 
in  the  previous  classes.— rirst  prize,  £6,  R.  Barrett,  Sotto^ 
MUU,  Cioss  Hills,  Leeds.  Second  of  £2,  B.  Calvert,  BingkJ 
Bradford,  makly  commended:  J.  GledhiU,  Normantoa;  J 
Dyson,  and  W.  Sagar.  ^ 

Three  Store  Pigs  of  any  breed  and  of  the  same  litter,  wm 
four  to  nine  months  okL— ^Urst  prize,  £5,  Sir  Qtem  U 
Wombwell,  Bart,  Newburgh  Park.  Second  of  £2,  B.  I 
Duckering. 

Pigs  kot  exceeding  Twelve  Mouths  Old. 

Boars  of  a  large  breed.— Prize  of  £8,  R.  E.  Dnckeriflg. 

Sows  of  a  Urge  breed.— Prize  of  £3,  R.  E.  Puckering. 

Boars  of  a  smaU  breed.— Prize  of  £8,  W.  Sagar,  Ssltiirt 
Bradford.  J 

Sows  of  a  small  breed.— Prize  of  £3,  W.  Holmes,  Qtm 
Yo^. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

First  Medal,  R.  E.  Duckering  (for  pen  of  white  piff).  ^ 
oond  Medal,  M.  Walton,  Halilax  (for  middle  breed  gflt). 

HORSES. 
Judges  tor  Hukters  and  Roadstses. 
E.  M.  BnrbidgB,  Thorpe  Arnold,  Melton  MowbiV* 
Nicol  Milne,  Faldonside,  Melrose,  N.B. 
S.  Shiter,  North  Carlton,  Lincoln. 
Judges  eor  CoicniKo  and  Agricultural  HowM" 
W.  Godson,  Normanby-by-Stow,  GainsborongL 
C.  M.  Nainby,  Bametby-le-Beck,  Grimsby. 
A.  Tnmbull,  Middle  Ord,  Berwick,  N3. 
Stallions,  thoroughbred,  for  getting  weight-carrying  hfinte«* 
—First  prize,  £50,  Sir  G.  Chomley,  Bart.  Howihsm  (A«- 
«elus>.     Second  of  £20,  J.  Casson,  Boigh  Sands,  Oiri»X 

^iSoiis  for  getting  Coaeh-horssi^First  prise,  ISO,  J 
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,Diiftald(Priiioe  Arthur).    SM0iidof£10, 
Nevbiggui,  BeTolqr  (Candidate). 
Ibt  Boaditen.— ?lnt  prize,  £90,  J.  W.  Pease. 
)LP,  Woodlaiidi»  DariiDgtoa  (The  Norfolk  Cob).    Second  of 
IHI^  W.  Stflbon,  Darlington  (PreteDder) 

SyiioM  lor  getting  AgricoUaral  Horaea.— Pint  prize,  £20, 
LLKofttt,  TanflddLea,  Oateshead  (AH  Gloir^  Second 
rfllO,  S.  Strickland,  Headier  Hall,  Tadcarter  (Lmcobuhire). 
nUoTlfi,  Mathew  Eeed,  Beaniah  Bun,  Chcster-le-Street 
(EogiaBriGlofT}. 

Brood  Maret  for  breeding  Hunters,  with  Poals  sacking. — 
Knt  prize,  £10^  W.  T.  Soarth,  Kererstone,  Darlington 
^Isekj).  Second  of  £6,  W.H.  Clark,  Hook  House,  Howden 
(WWatAnstralian). 

Brood  Marea  for  breeding  Coaching-horses,  with  Foals 
■di^.— first  price,  £10,  £.  Bobinson,  Nafferton,  Driffield 
ihm).  Second  of  £5,  J.  S.  Tate,  Budbrook  Park,  Warwick 

Brood  Marea  for  breeding  Boadsters,  with  Poals  snckinff.— 
lint  me,  £10,  W.  Miuor,  l^edmerB  Grange,  Malton  (Polly). 
Snasiof  £5,  ▲.  Cook,  Hnggate,  PookHngton  (FaTonrite). 

Brood  Ibrea  for  brwdinjr  Agricnltaral  Hones,  with  Poals 
adiif^Pirst  priie,  £10,  Darid  Goundrill.  Hagthorpe, 
Ma  (Damsel).    Second  of  £6,  G.  Linton,  Low-street, 

M(Jewd). 

U-jft-m   Hunting  Geldings.— Pirst  prize,  £10,  J.  B. 

H  KiDerby,  Catterick  (Bird  of  Passage).    Second  of  £6, 

iJUty,  Aldlnr  Park,  York  (Minor  Canon). 

fro-jear-dd  Hnnting  Fillies.— First  prize,  £7,  W.  Yau^^n, 
IfiUkton^St-Geom,  Dariington.  Second  of  £S,  the  Hon. 
TLDaneombe,  MJ*., The  Leazea, Bedale. 

TiD>jear-old  Coaching  Geldings.— first  prize,  £10,  J. 
ifflqrwd,  Wistow,  Sell^.  Second  of  £5,  J.  Bender,  Holme- 
ro^lpilding.Moor,  York. 

fvD-Tear-old  Coa«hbg  Fillies.— Ilrst  prize,  £7,  B.  Myen, 
Bra  Mill,  Helmsley.  Second  of  £8,  C.  Tindall,  Scampston, 
MiltQa  (Wild  Flower). 

Teo.ysnr-old  A^ricultnral  Geldings  or  FiUies.—>^nt  prize, 
17,  W.  Ccchran  Carr,  South  BenweU  House,  Newcastle-on- 
lyae  (Tnamer).  Second  of  £3,  W.  Parker,  Oxton,  Tad- 
tda  (Diamond). 

IbiM^year-old  Hunting  Geldings.— first  prize,  £16,  W.  H. 
Qrt,  Book  (Hie  General).  Secondof£5,G.Hohnes,New. 
Wai(Tom). 

Une-year-old  Hunting  Fillies.- First  prize,  £10,  Jos. 
lokna,  Windlebeek,  Ganton.  Second  of  £5,  T.  Garbntt, 
In(So]ly). 

Tfaas-yaar-old  Coaching  Geldings.— first  prize,  £15,  B. 
K^  Barton  HiU  Honae,York.  Secondof  £6,  J.Kirby, 
BtrtonfUds. 

Tbte-year-old   Coaching 
Bvkw,Dannington  (PoUy).    Second  of  £5, 
Omtiyton  (Cliff  Uss). 

nme-year-old  Boadster  Geldings  or  fmies.— Pint  prize, 
l7JF.]Lqor,S]edmere  Grange  (Miss  Giles).  Second  of  £3, 
J.  Wird,  Bohemia,  York  (Grace  Darling). 

Tbee-year-old  Agricnltaral  Geldings  or  Fillies.- First  prize, 
OO.  J.  A^lsyard,  Wistow.     Second  of  £5,  Thoo.  Upton, 

Pkiis  Of  foor-year-old  and  upwards  Agricultural  Geldings  or 
^tnro^flnt  prize,  £10,  W.  and  B.  Jewitt,  Brackenholme 
(IWaad  Jack).  Second  of  £5,  S.  Thompson,  Skipworth 
(DiiBMmd  and  Mettle). 

Coaehing  Mares,  from  four  to  six  yean  old,  without  a  foal, 
-fint  pnze,  £10,  G.  Bichardaon,  Moor  Town,  Befcrley. 
SitQBd  of  £6,  EL  lloore,  Beverley. 

^Poar.year-old  Hunting  Geldings.— First  prize,  £35,  T.  Gee, 
mint  Lodge,  Wadhnrst,  Sussex  (Master  of  Arte).    Second 

^fmoj^i^es  (Buffoon). 

,  w.yearmld  Hunting  Fillies.— First  prize,  £16,  T.  B. 
I(M,TidcaBter  (Alic^.  Second  of  £5,  T.  Brown,  Butter- 
«w|.  Barton-le^ftreei,  Ibdton. 

KTe-ycar.o]d  Hunters,  geldings  or  mares,  by  a  thoron^h- 
<2lf  ^"^'^^  and  up  to  14  stones  and  upwsurds. — ^First  prize. 
^23-  ^«viMBf  Baisthorpe,  Driffield  (The  Moor).  Second 
"^  W.  HartW,  BmtiaXL  Carlisle  (Tnnplemore). 
,^|ve-ysar-old  Hunters,  gudings  or  maiee,  \j  a  thorou^- 
^Mns,aBd  up  to  13  stones  and  upwards.- First  pnze, 
f!^Q.B.Prinon.Ba]denby,Thirsk  (Maroon).  Seoondof 
'^        I  (Canute}^ 


i   nrise,   £10 
5,  J.  Jackson, 


jun.. 


Hunters,  six  years  old  or  upwards,  geldings  or  maras,  hj  m 
thorondi-bred  horse.- First  pnze,  £25,  J.  Smith,  Hnmberton, 
Borou^bridge  (The  Swell) .  Second,  Sir  G.Wombwell,Bart.» 
Newburgh  Pkrk  (Hawk's  Etc). 

Gentlonen's  Hackneys,  of  any  age  or  sex,  up  to  14  stone.— 
First  prize,  £20,  H.  J.  Percy,  Howsenrisg,  A^tria  (Crafty). 
Second  of  £10,  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P.,  Woodlands,  Darlington 
(Whitefoot). 

Gentlemen's  Hackneys,  of  anj  ase  or  sex,  up  to  12  stones 
and  upwards.— First  prize,  £16,  &.  Milward,  Thurgarton 
Prioiy,  Southwell  (British  Queen).  Second  of  £5,  J.  B. 
Barinrorth,  Willerby,  Hull  (Cornice). 

Ladies*  Hackneys,  of  any  age  or  sex.— First  prize,  £10, 
W.  B.  Bichardaon,  St.  Mary's  Lodge,  York  (Kitty).  Second 
of  £5,  the  Hon.  Admiral  Howard,  CasUe  Howard  (Columbia). 

Ponies,  abore  12  and  not  exceeding  14  hands  high. — ^First 
prize,  £10,  £.  Tranmer,  East  Horsley,  Northallerton  (Vis- 
count).   Second  of  £5,  B.  Milward  (Dunstan). 

Ponies,  not  esoeeding  12  hands  high.— First  prize,  £7»  J.  W. 
Bichardson,  Willouffhton,  Kirton  Lmdsey  (Dnde  TOm).  Se- 
cond of  £3,  J.  Mit^dson^Piekering  (Fanny). 

Spxolil  Peizxs  roK  Hobsis.- Pain  of  four  yean  old 
Carriage  Horses  to  be  shown  in  harness.— Furst  prize,  £80, 
J.  W.  Pease,  M.P.,  Darlington  (Ashgill  and  Yoltigeur); 
second  of  £10,  B.  Smith,  York. 

ExTiu  Stock,  Horses.- First  Medal,  W.  Brigham,  Be- 
Terley  (for  half-bred  hunting  stalHon,  Wild  Hero);  second, 
B.  Sehofield,  Howden  (bbck  coach-hone). 

DAIBY  PBODUCK 
Jusoxs.— T.  P.  Dickinson,  Stockton-on-TMs. 
W.Wilson,  York. 
Cheese  (not  less  than  1  cwt.  in  quantity,  made  since  Octo- 
ber 1st,  1865,  the  produce  of  one  daiiy).-^5,  H.  Sarille, 
Bufford  Abbey,  OUerton.  Butter  (fresh,  olbs.  in  single  lbs.) — 
£3,  J.  Nightingale,  Guisbro' ;  £2,  G.  Daniel,  Elvington ;  £1, 
Harriet  f letcher,  Tadoaster. 

WOOL. 
JuDOZ.— T.  Clayton,  Stainley  House,  Bipley. 
five  hogg  fleeces  (long  wool). — ^fint  prize.  £5,  T.  Marris, 
Ulceby ;  second  of  £d,  Wm.  Blackburn,  Stokesley.  Fire  hog^ 
fleeces  (short  wool).— Pint  prize,  £5,  T.  Mansell,  Shrews- 
bury ;  second  of  £3,  T.  Marris.    SiffUy  eonm^nded^  D.  K. 


Dariea ;  eammendedy  Lord  Wenloek.. 
SncuL  Pbxxb  for  the 


heaviest  and  best  ileeca  of  long 
wool.— J.  Barker,  Sooreaby,  Kexby. 

HOXWDS. 
Jui>0Z8.^T1ie  Eari  of  Macdesfleld. 
The  Eari  of  Portsmouth. 
Lord  Poltimore. 
LordDacre. 
Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Thomson. 
Two  couples  of  entered  Hounds,  dogs  (no  hound  being  older 
than  a  seven-season  hunter). — ^First  prize,  £20,  Lord  Xarbo- 
rongh ;  second  of  £10,  Lord  Poltimore. 

Two  couples  of  entered  Bitches.— First  prize,  £20,  G.  Lane 
Fox ;  second  of  £10,  Duke  of  Beaufort 

Unentered  Hounds,  dogs  (pupped  sines  1st  December, 
1864).— First  priz^  £10,  Sir  J.  Trollope,  Bart. ;  second  of 
£5,  C.  P.  C.  Colmore. 

Unentered  Bitches.— first  prize,  £10,  Lord  Yarborongh; 
second  of  £5^  Sir  C.  Slingsby. 

StaUion  Hounds  (not  less  than  three-season  hunters,  and 
certified  to  be  the  sires  of  living  puppies).— Prize  of  £10,  Lord 
Poltimore. 

Brood  Bitches  (having  reared  btten  since  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1866).— Prize  of  £10,  Lord  Middleton. 

THE  GENEBAL  MEETING 

was  held  on  Thursday,  the  Hon.  Admiral  Dwcombi,  M.P., 
as  President  of  the  year,  in  the  chair.  Deputations  attended 
from  ScariK>ron{[h,  Think,  Malton,  and  Whitby.  The  snb- 
seriptioos  promised  for  the  next  yearns  show,  at  Thirsk, 
amounted  afaendy  to  nearly  £600,  and  from  Whittqr  to  £700. 

Sir  J.  V.  B.  JomrtTONK.  M.P.,  proposed  that  the  next 
year's  show  be  lield  at  Scarborongh,  which  wa 
Mr.J.P.PiWT,M.P. 


\  was  seconded  by 
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Earl  Catroast  l^opoied  Tliink,  ud  the  motion  waa  le- 
oottded  by  the  Hon.  Q.  E.  Lascxllis.    # 
'    Mr.  Q.LsoAitD  propoied  and  the  Hon.  W.  G.  Edbh  aeeonded 
Halton ;  and  Mr.  H.  S.  THOMPSoif  propoied  and  the  Hon. 
1^.  £.  BuircoMBB  seconded  Whitby. 

On  the  votes  beinff  taken  there  were  thirteen  for  Thirsk, 
eight  for  Malton,  and  for  Scarborough  and  -Whitby  three  each. 
The  two  Utter  were  struck  out  and  the  votes  taken  for  Thirsk 
and  Malton,  when  there  appeared  fifteen  for  the  one.  and  ten 
for  the  other.  The  show  of  the  Society  in  1867  will  conse- 
quently be  held  at  Thirsk. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Cathcabt,  Sir  George  Wombwell 
wu  elected  Prnident'for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Vice-President  and  Cooncil  for  tho  pnimog  year  were 
then  appointed  as  follows ; 


yicx.PBxan>iiiT8.-4he  BolEe  of  BefOBifabe,  Sari  Oil 
cart.  Lord  Wenlock,  tiie  Hon,  Admiral  Bnncombe,  M. 
J.  Brown,  and  W.  Entaon. 

CouNciL.^Lord  Bdton,  Lord  Herriei,  Lord  Whandi 
the  Hon.  W.  £.  Dnnoombe,  M.P.,  the  Hon.  W.  G.  Edui,  t 
Hon.  G.  S.  Lasoelles,  T.  C.  Booth,  Sir  J.  V.  B.  Johnsta 
Bart.,  M.P.,  J.  D.  Dent,  M.P.,  W.  flodgwm,  Sidney  L.  Lsi 
B.  T.  Woodd,  M.PVMi^or  Gunter,  P.  Saltmarahe,  6.  Legt 
H.  S.  ThomMon,  Viscount  Downe,  J.  Wells,  T.  C.  John« 
T.  Garbutt,  George  Lane  Fox,  Major  Stapylton,  E.  P.  Shai 
F.  Jordan,  R.  J.  JBentW,  Rawdon  Briggs,  T.  P.Outhvu 
Bobert  Swann.  John  Peirson,  S.  Wiley,  and  T.  Bawsoa. 

The  piooeedingi  terminated  with  a  vote  of  tiianki  to  A 
miral  Dnnoombe,  the  retiring  President,  "  for  \wm^  work 
10  hard  au4  so  steadily  througbont  the  yeari** 


TRIAL    OF    REAPING    MACHINES    AT    PETERBOROUGH, 


Spite  of  wind  And  water  the  Peterborough  AgrionltnTal 
Society  has  managed  to  come  out  with  one  of  the  neatest 
"  trials"  of  the  season.  The  event  had  been  fixed  for 
Friday,  Aug.  8rd ;  but  though  oontinned  rain  and  storm 
neeessitated  a  partponement,  a  dear-up  on  that  morning 
brought  many  hundreds  of  fumers  to  the  city  on  "  spec," 
and  consequently  implement-makers  were  telegrammed 
for,  and  in  the  afternoon  most  of  the  entered  machines 
were  put  through  their  paces.  However,  it  was  on  Mon- 
day tnat  the  official  trial  came  off,  on  Mr.  Wagstafs 
farm,  at  Woodston,  within  a  long  half-mile  of  the  Peter- 
borough Railway  Stations }  and  a  large  number  of  spec- 
tators assembled  to  witness  the  contest  for  a  couple  of 
ten-pound  cups.  As  to  the  general  arrangements  of  the  \ 
meeting  under  the  able  and  obliging  stewards — ^not  forget- 
ting; the  soul  of  the  day's  enterpriie,  namely,  the  ever- 1 
active  and  genial  Mr.  Barford,  who  in  the  toasting  after 
dinner  ("'Ae  three  genUemenwho  had  been  the  main 
.inatruments  in  promoting  this  contest,  Messrs.  Amies; 
and  Barford  ana  Mr.  Ctoorge  Yergette*')  was  to  da-i 
xmoronsly  called  upon  to  *'say  ditto"  to  his  amiable: 
partner  Mr.  Amies  —  we  have  only  room  to  say  that ' 
they  met  with  decided  approval,  more  particularly  the 
prime  midday  tUjftiker,  in  a  really  wat^-tight  mar- 
quee. The. weather  waa  threatening  from  the  very  first,, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  smartest  practice  in  bringing  each' 
machine  into  play  directly  its  forerunner  had  completed 
its  round— <in  the  first  trial — ^that  the  business  was  put 
through  before  "the  rains  descended  and  the  floods  came." 
Showers,  which  wetted  at  intervals  during  the  day,  finally 
settled  into  a  steady  down-pour,  quenching  all  enthusiasm 
about  remers ;  Inclaly,  however,  not  until  the  fon  was  all 
over,  and  Mr.  Wells,  the  chairman,  had  carried  by  accla- 
mation thanks  to  everybody  ooncemed,  and  had  presented 
the  pieoes  of  plate  to  the  winners,  and  the  oompany  had 
tasted  bottle  after  bottle  of  champagne  out  of  the  *'  self- 
delivery"  prize  chalice. 

"To-day,  if  ever,"  we  expected,  "will  the  testing  be 
severe ;  for  what  crops  are  likely  to  be  found  upstanding 
staight  and  bright  after  the  weaUier  that  has  bc«n  raging 
for  the  last  few  weeks  ?  Now,  if  ever,  we  shall  find  out 
which  machine  can  best  cope  with  a  six-feet-strawcd 
fifty-bushel-an-acre  crop  like  those  which  in  most 
places  grow  upon  very  hlgh-fiurming,  and  which  are 
now  lying  prostrate  or  standing  in  twisted  shocks  over 
thousands  of  acres  in  the  Fen  Level  and  elsewhere."  But 
no:  the  crops  were  on  the  lig^t  land  noted  for  ripening  its 
com  early ;  the  wheat  wm  a  nice  crop  standing  about  elbow 
high,  with  only  a  fow  slight  patches  laid  low — ^the  easiest 
Job  fanaginable  except  that  the  wind  blew  rather  too  stormy 
and  gustily;  and  the  barley,  with  a  two-and-a  half  to 
JJ»W  f«?t  Ptn^w,  presented  w>  ^'^cvitf  beyond  beinf  wet, ! 


and  therefore  awkward  in  delivery.  We  were  eride&ti 
in  for  a  nice  easy  trial,  fovoorable  to  the  machine  mskoi 
the  machine  that  ahoold  cut  well  would,  undoubtedly,  1 
a  good  test  for  the  average  of  EngUah  cornfields;  U 
which  would  be  best  adapted  for  bnlJcy,  lodged,  and  ston 
broken  crops  would  by  no  means  clearly  appear.  Fint  ( 
all,  the  wheat  was  "  opened  out"  by  that  ind^taada 
piece  of  mechanism  which  hails  ttam  Beverley,  and  witt 
out  which  the  stewards  and  judges  on  the  occasion  wool 
not  be  able  to  stir  a  step.  The  Beverley  Company's  n^ 
chine  charged  boldly  into  the  crop  anywhere  and  in  uj 
requisite  direction,  without  stoppage,  laying  its  swathe  I 
right  or  left  hand  as  required.  The  other  machines  fo| 
fowed  suit;  and  it  waa  observed  that  all,  orperinf 
nearly  all,  made  their  "  preliminary"  round  without  I 
hitch,  of  any  Irind,  though,  when  the  aotnal  oompetitid 
came,  some  of  the  machines  seemed  to  have  got  nerroo^ 
meeting  with  troubles  they  had  before  escaped.  The  fir^ 
trial  was  of  the  **  sdf-deUvering"  machines,  for  which  i 
cup  was  offered  by  the  Society.  The  competitors  dres 
lots  for  their  turns,  and  a  very  efliBM^ve  peripatdii 
cordon  having  been  improvised,  consisting  of  a  nng  qi 
sturdy  workmen  carrying  a  rope  to  hold  the  crowd  off  the 
horses,  the  machines,  imd  the  officials,  the  madusei 
in  rotation  were  worked  one  coarse  along  sll 
the  four  sides  of  a  square  of  iwveral  acres.  Thi 
judgea  were  eminently  practical  hands — ^Mr.  WOliio 
Cranfield,  of  Bnokden,  Hunta;  Mr.  Jno.  Walker  ^stti, 
of  Orlingbury,  Northampton ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Derry,  ^ 
Oedney,  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire:  they  carefhllyfol; 
lowed  each  reaper,  not  ronitting  their  attention  for  a  single 
instant  ^om  the  work  before  them ;  and  we  believe  thi 
universal  opinion  of  the  large  gathering  of  agricnltoriiti 
present  exactly  agreed  with  the  verdict  ultimately  pro- 
nounced. Of  course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
allowance  of  only  one  round  to  a  machine  makes  shtfp 
work  for  a  judge  as  well  as  for  a  competitor;  and  thife 
occasion  ftimished  additional  evidence  in  favour  of  i 
lengthened  trial,  instead  of  the  haphaxard  draw•yoQ^ 
number,  foUow-somebody-else's-work  style  of  oootei^ 
which  necessarily  obtains  in  brief  trials,  lasting  bnt  hsff 
a  day,  and  giving  nobody  more  than  a  few  hnndM  yards 
race.  , 

Hie  first  machine  tried  was  Burgess  and  K^' 
"  screw-deUvery"  reaper.  . "What  \  that  old  thing  <»»n* 
up  again  P"  says  somebody ;  "  that  has  been  bnt  of  d»U 
a  long  time."  "  But,  my  friend,"  says  somebody  «^ 
"you  have  never  seen  tiii  * sorew-ddivery,*  which »• 
bran-new  machine,  verr  different  to  the  rat^  Inmbering 
allhir  that  you  are  speaking  of."  It  appean  that  Ket«»* 
B.  and  K.,  reflecting  that  a  too]  must  have  some  solid  ts»e 
to  effect  ite  pwn-  sale  »t  the  Wte  it  haid9W^^»**7 
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ittnted  it,  dedded  upon  Munliiiiing  the  ieniir*plitlbrm 
lift  tke  neir  frammg  and  driving-getr  inyented  by  Mr. 
BiD|aiJiimor.  And  MthumMhine  seems  likely  to  make 
nae  irm  in  the  world,  we  may  as  well  tiy  to  desoribe  to 
ooMdm  what  it  really  is.  llie  general  form  is  mneh 
Eh  tint  of  the  dd  machine  (as  evident  from  onr  friend's 
iiHk  niitake  abore) ;  the  rerolving  eonioal  "  divider" 
faianf  up  and  laying  ontside  com  over  the  entters,  the 
tbw  red  transrerse  screws  on  the  sloping  platform 
rMmog  the  ent  eom  from  nnder  the  reel,  and  delivering 
it  ifl  nrithe  bdiind  the  seat  of  the  driver.  But  yon 
lotiee  It  onee  that,  while  the  width  of  cut  is  6  feet  8 
iieki,  is  before,  the  total  breadth  of  the  machine  from 
■tsde  to  ontside  is  8  ft.  8in.,in8teadof(asitnsed  tobe) 
Wkd;  to tiist  it  will  pass  throuf^  or^tinary  gateways. 
Ik  makers  ten  ns,  also,  Uiat  the  weight  is  reduced  from 
Uinra  to  18i  cwt.  In  place  of  t&  stout  but  dnmsy 
I  hilMieim  of  wood,  we  have  here  an  iron  one,  much  bet- 
I  Iff  far  eotting  dose  down  to  the  ground  in  barley  and 
I  Ant^trswed  orops.  An  endless  £ik-ehain  drives  the 
Bdfireetly  frtim  the  main-whed  akis;  and  the  first 
nv,  instead  of  receiving  motion  by  a  strap,  has  its  axis 
■  l^i^  end  carrying  a  pinion  gearing  directly  with 
I  tkain  driving-whed.  The  driving-gear  for  the  crank- 
!  M,  tlte  cnnk  and  connecting-rod,  and  indeed  the  prin- 
Bi'ma  framing  and  adjustments  of  the  machine,  are 
^  iaiieed  between  the  driving-whed  and  the  phitform — 
foA  as  it  were  in  a  nutshell — one  of  the  compactest 
'  ad  prettiest  arrangements  ever  seen.  The  crank  con- 
iB^-rod  being  very  short  (though  three  times  the 
bgih  of  the  stroke,  which  is  the  best  proportion  for 
^  strength  without  uudue  friction)  is  placed,  not  be- 
ksd  or  in  advance  of  the  main-whed,  but  in  a  line 
viU  the  main-whed  axle,  the  knife-beam  also  being 
ia  tlie  ssme  line;  so'  that  when  this  whed  sinks  into 
^bOowi  or  rises  over  hiUs  the  knife-beam  does  the 
BBS,  and  the  machine  is  perfectly  balanced.  The 
ank  being  so  low  as  to  be  on  a  levd  with  the  knife, 
ttfok  the  usual  downward  thrust  and  hard  rubbing 
>ad  vear  of  the  slide,  correspondinglT  lightening  the 
dnogfal  of  the  entire  machine.  The  "  performance  "  of  this 
lev  tod  is  soon  told.  The  cutting  round  all  four  sides 
<f  tiie  field  with  smooth-edged  knives,  instead  of  the  old 
■^toothed cutters,  waa  perfect;  but  (as  many  people 
flkwned)  "anybody  can  cut—the  bother  is  in  delivery." 
M  Htb  eom  was  laid  (even  on  the  windward  side)  in  a 
R^Qhrand  beantifril  swathe,  with  less  of  the  "two  dif- 
mt  vofjim**  than  we  ever  saw  come  from  the  "old" 
*nw  madiine.  The  action  of  the  first  screw  (next  to 
^  fanfe-beam)  in  instantly  taking  the  cut  com  back 
^  the  front,  and  so  dearing  the  knives  that  nothing 
^  csn  stay  for  a  moment  to  cause  clogging,  was  ad- 
sinble ;  and,  indeed,  the  smooth  motion  of  tiie  whde 
^  deHvay  seems  to  be  just  what  is  required  in  dealing 
^^^J  with  very  ripe  grain.  Owing  to  the  dow  motion 
of  tke  red— this  havinff,  moreover,  only  lour  blades,  in- 
^t^(d  th  (and  is  to  have  a  new  mode  of  festening  the 
VBu,  in  place  of  the  wedges,  which  work  loose  in  hot 
*<>tlur)— and  owing  to  the  platform  being  laid  low  and 
'ttinngback,  so  tUt  the  reel-boards  do  not  touch  any 
foftioB  of  the  com  which  has  once  fellen  upon  it,  there 
^  least  possible  amount  of  thrashing.  And  the  whole 
«ty  performed  by  the  machine,  with  the  obvious  light- 
>Oi  of  the  work  for  the  horses,  at  once  commanded 
Soerd  approbation,  and  drew  fortii  lots  of  opinions  that 
^  wodd  be  amongst  the  "  fevouritcs." 
^  llie  next  machine  was  Burgess  and  Key's  improved 
M'Comiick,"  which,  with  a  rake  carried  by  the  revolving 
1^  iwecps  off  the  com  in  sheof-bunches  at  the  side. 
^  **  cat  '  ia  five  feet,  the  stubble  was  left  closdy  shaven, 
>*3  tbe  bonches  were  delivered  tolerably  square-ended 
*w  neat)  witl^  jtrj  little  scattered  com,  thougii  mwob  in- 


fiorior  in  this  leapeet  to  tha  woik  of  Ihe  hMt-hnidlea 
mannal  retpera. 

Third  on  the  list  came  the  mammoth  maehine  of  the 
Beveriey  Iron  and  Waggon  Onnnany,  which,  nropeOed  by 
a  team  of  three  horses,  mows  down  a  brea^  of  eight 
fbet,  ddirering  at  either  ride  in  swathe  at  the  rate  of  w, 
80, "  quite  commonly  "  88,  and,  as  a  wuunmimf  88  aorea  in 
a-day.  The  cutting  waa  dose  and  good,  exeeptinv  the 
occadonal  inequalitiea  where  the  steersman  raised  the 
knife*beam  in  pasriag  over  Airrows,  and  the  swathe  waa 
beantifolly  laid,  thoi^  on  the  windward  side  of  the  fidd 
the  com  waa  caught  onee  or  twice  upon  the  pr^jeoting  bar. 
The  capacity  of  this  machine  to  cut  the  largest  area  per 
day,  and  to  deliver  in  a  wdl-laid  swathe,  waa  very  i^ 
parent ;  but  a  heavier  crop  would  have  better  proved  ita 
value,  and  in  a  short  round  the  rather  awkward  turning 
of  the  madiine  produced  an  unfevourable  impression  on 
the  crowd  of  critieiring  followers,  who  deem  enrj  dday 
a  token  of  failure,  whereas  this  particular  reaper  mere 
than  any  other  diows  its  fdl  powers  only  in  very  large  en- 
dosures,  or  when  worked  to-and-firo  along  one  ride  of  a 
long  fidd.  Gomplete  independenee  of  any  seythe-mson 
for  openinff  a  crop  will  dways  be  a  grand  point  infevour 
of  this  machine ;  while  lightness  of  curaught  in  nroportlon 
to  work  done  is  another  advantage  to  be  added  to  the 
many  possessed  bv  this  latehr-improved  form  of  what  was 
redly  the  original  modd  and  ideal  of  what  a  reaper  dioald 
be. 

Number  four  was  Burgess  and  Key's  nde-sheaflng 
M'Gormick— the  old  pattern,  with  the  red-rake.  There 
was  a  choke  once  at  starting  on  the  windward  ride,  and 
the  sheaf-bunches  were  notwdl  delivered,  bdng  much  too 
rough,  with  too  much  loose  com  trailed  on  the  ground. 
The  jerking  motion  of  the  rake  is  very  imperfect  £s  eom- 
parison  with  the  smooth  action  now  adapted  in  the  "  Im. 
proved"  raker-ofT  afaready  described. 

Horasby's  swathe-deHvery  maohine  came  next,  cutting 
exceedingly  weU  and  ddiveringa  wdl-laid  swathe,  thonsh 
the  work  was  not  quite  perfect  on  the  vrindward  side. 
After  turning  the  first  comer,  some  loose  com,  littered  1^ 
the  previous  machine,  catching  in  the  knives  caused  a 
hitch  in  the  cutting,  a  narrow  strip  of  the  crop  being  left 
only  partially  cut.  This  was  all  rectified  by  dearing  the 
knives  at  the  next  comer.  Now  here  oomes  in  the  in- 
adequacy of  short  trials  like  these,  which,  though  fur  fbr 
one  as  another,  partake  too  much  of  the  character  of  a 
rafSe.  If  Hornsby  had  followed  his  own  machine,  pro- 
bably no  annoying  inddent  of  the  kind  would  have  oe- 
cuned ;  if  the  reaper  had  been  stopped  at  once,  and  the 
straw  removed,  the  long  row  of  beid  cutting  would  have 
been  avoided ;  but  then  there  would  have  bewn  "  a  stop- 
page," and  in  going  only  a  single  round  a  maohine  loses 
all  its  credit  with  the  public  if  seen  to  pull  up  with 
"  something  the  matter."  To  succeed  in  a  scamper  of 
this  sort,  yon  want  the  most  carefU  and  cute  handling  of 
your  machine,  or  dse  uncommonly  good  luck,  or  a  Httle 
of  both.  * 

Mr.  Cranston  followed  with  Wood's  machine,  which 
delivers  sheaf-bunches  at  the  ride  by  a  rotary  rake ;  and 
this,  bdng  a  left-handed  reaper,  took  the  company  by 
surprise  by  going  round  "  the  other  way."  On  two  rides 
of  the  fidd,  it  made  good  work,  with  a  5  feet  cut ; 
but  the  sheaves  were  considerablT  scattered,  and  ingenious 
as  the  automatic  rake  undoubtedly  is,  the  motion  was  not 
smooth  enough  to  please  the  eye,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  a  little  awkwardness  in  seating  the  driver,  so  that  he 
rides  in  some  fear  of  his  machine ;  and  no  wonder,  when 
the  rdce  once  during  the  trid  knocked  his  billvcock  oif. 

Number  seven  was  Samndson's  "windmill  '*-as  some 
people  cdled  it;  in  which  fbur  revolving  arms  on  an 
upright  axis  operate,  two  as  red-boards  laying  the  com 
pn  the  \Me,  and  two  aa  rakes  sweeping  of  the  eitt 
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Mm  in  ahfiiMiiiiiohet  at  the  side.  The  workman  here 
is  placed  out  of  danger  by  being  mounted  npon  the  back 
of  one  of  the  horses — a  position  from  which  he  can  see 
little  of  what  the  machine  is  doing.  The  breadth  of  cat 
is  5  feet,  bat  though  the  action  of  the  rakes  is  smooth 
and  regnlar,  the  sheaves  on  two  sides  of  the  field  were 
eertaimy  very  roogh — ^read  ont  too  fkn-like  in  form, 
some  of  them  7  feet  across.  On  the  other  two  sides  of 
the  field  the  work  was  very  mnch  better.  Here,  again, 
is  anothcor  consideration  tdling  against  short  trials,  in 
which  all  the  machines,  no  mattor  what  may  be  their 
pecoliarities  of  construction,  or  what  position  of  the  crop 
may  suit  them  best,  must  go  through  the  same  unvarying 
4>rdeaL  Different  machines  eut  best  on  different  sides  of 
m  crop,  and  in  practical  harvest-work  perhaps  none  of  the 
machines  tried  on  Monday  would  have  oeen  made  to  out  all 
round,  bnt  only  where  they  could  perform  most  perfeotlv. 

Another  "self-delivery"  reaper  was  on  the  ground; 
but  as  it  deposits  sheaf-bunches  behind,  the  makers 
thought  it  woald  stand  no  chance  against  side-delivery 
maohines,  and  therefore  did  not  enter  for  the  cup.  The 
public  were  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  it  in  ope- 
ration, but  the  inclement  weather  forbade,  so  we  can  only 
report  what  was  said  of  it  by  persons  who  had  seen  it 
work. 

Bnigess  and  Key*s  back  self-sheaf-delivery  re^»er 
has  tlmr  new  gear-work  and  a  four-bladed  reel,  one  of 
the  blades  being  a  rake  simply  carried  by  the  arms  like  a 
reel-board,  without  any  mechanical  action  whatever.  The 
platform  is  a  plain  board  supported  in  a  sbping  position, 
as  in  Homsby's,  and  the  Beverley  Company's  swathing 
machines ;  but  when  the  rake  comes  round  after  passing 
.its  lowest  point,  the  platform  is  dropped  like  the  ordinary 
-tipping-platform  of  a  manual-delivery  reaper,  only  it  is 
.tilted  by  the  machine  instead  of  by  a  man's  foot.  To  effect 
this,  nothing  more  is  needed  than  a  cam  on  the  axis  of 
the  red,  a  bell-crank  lever,  and  a  connecting-rod.  The 
action  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  possible;  and  the 
bunches  are  dedared  to  us  to  be  delivered  wiUi  perfectly 
square  ends  and  parallel  straws,  without  the  slightest 
littering  of  loose  com.  What  a  wonder  it  seems  that  this 
was  never  thought  of  before  1 

The  second  cup,  given  by  Messrs.  Amies  and  Barford, 
the  Feterboron|^  implement-manufacturers,  was  for  "the 
best  manual-d^veiy  reaping-machine." 

The  first  tried  was  Homsby's  semi-manual  reaper, 
delivering  in  sheaf-bunches  at  the  side.  The  foil  cut,  5 
lieet,  was  taken  only  on  the  lay-over  side  of  the  fidd ;  but 
the  sheaf-bonohes  were  thoroughly  wdl  laid— in  fact,  by 
in  the  best  that  had  been  made  during  the  trids.  Every- 
body seemed  to  appreciate  the  combination  of  advantages  in 
this  machine,  in  which  we  have  the  rake-man,  so  indispensa- 
ble in  the  heaviest  crops,  the  discretionary  power  as  to  sise 
of  sheaves,  easy  delivery  (leaving  the  rake-man  nothing  to 
do  bnt  gather  the  Idd  and  twisted  grun  upon  his  plat- 
form), and  side-delivery  of  the  well-formed  bunches,  so 
that  com  can  he  left  untied  for  any  time;  while  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  hands  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  work  in 
large  gangs,  the  cut  fidd  can  be  "  put  out"  in  plots  for 
separate  parties  to  tie. 

Unonestiouably  the  best  work  of  the  day  waa  accom- 
pUshed  by  Cuthbert,*with  his  one-horse  mnchine,  taking 
its  full  cut  of  five  feet)  the  rake-men  delivering  at  the 
side  off  a  quadrant  platform.  Cuthbert  is  justly  renowned 
as  "  the  cleverest  fdlow  in  Eng^d  with  the  rake" ;  and 
it  is  astonishing  how,  by  whipping  up  a  hud  bit  here  and 
separating  another  there,  and  by  a  quick  dip  of  the  rake 
after  each  delivery  preventing  any  scatter,  he  contrives  to 
exod  in  performance.  But  the  machine  itself  (an  improved 
Hnssey)  is  particularlv  strong  in  those  parts  which  long 
experience  in  the  fidd  has  shown  to  be  most  firagile ;  and 
^  though  the  pUtforqi  is  a  fixture,  with  no  n^edianicd  £»cility 


for  easing  the  delivery,  it  is  probably  the  vtaj  best  adipl 
for  bulky  crops,  in  which  the  rake-man  has  enouc^  to 
with  his  hands,  without  balandng  himself  to  raise  a  f( 
at  evenr  two  or  three  seconds  of  time.  The  horse  b 
rather  hard  pulling;  but  then  the  machine  was  k^t 
its  foil  width  of  cut. 

Bamlett's  one-horse  machine  did  well,  taking  a  4\4 
eat,  and  delivering  exodlent  sheavea. 

Next  came  Cuthbert's  one-horse  back-delivery  reu 
taking  4i  feet  breadth,  delivering  perfectly-laid  boncb 
In  tUs  machine  a  new  arrangement  of  gearing  hu  In 
adopted,  and  the  platform  covered  with  aheet  zinc,  bt 
being  improvements  upon  Uie  parts  of  the  old  mackiiu 

Sunudson's  one-horse  reaper  made  very  good  wo 
exoeptinfl;  that  the  sheaf-bunches  were  rather  too  roegl 
Idd  on  that  side  of  the  field  where  the  crop  overhung  t 
pUtform.  The  cut  is  41  feet,  the  delivery  effected  Ij 
tipping  slat  pUtform,  llie  peculiarity  of  this  natty  U 
iooL  is  in  its  dngle  motion — that  is,  one  whed  snd  o 
pinion  only — ^for  driving  the  crank;  and  as  this  neeei 
tates  a  dow  rate  of  revmntion,  suffident  cutting  sctios 
obtained  by  doubling  the  length  of  stroke  (that  it,  d 
tance  of  vibration)  of  the  knives,  whioh  instead  of  m 
lating  between  two  actjacent  fingers,  pass  over  two  of  Um 
intemls,  each  cutter  pasdng  dean  through  a  finger  mi 
way  of  the  stroke,  llie  dnmght  appears  particdsrlj  a 
■for  the  horse. 

The  one-horse  reaper  of  Fickdey  and  Siimi,  wi 
tipping  slat-platform  and  rather  light  iron  gearwoik,  tl 
having  a  "  hollow  knifo-bar"  for  securing  HghtDeu 
draught,  did  its  cutting  well ;  but  the  rake-man,  not  od 
up  to  the  art  of  handling  the  rake,  albwed  the  slsts  of  J 
platform,  when  suddenly  rising,  to  comb  out  some  of  fl 
top  straws  of  the  deposited  8h^-banche8,and  so  trails 
litter  them  on  the  ground. 

Homsby's  one-horse  machine,  with  five-feet  cat  tippii 
sUt-platform,  and  globular  bearing  for  the  crank  and  ca 
necting-rod,  which  lessens  friction  and  draught,  wss  d£ 
put  tlurough  its  performance.  The  stubble  was  cut  da 
and  even,  and  the  delivery  so  ddUnlly  managed  that  tl 
sheaf-bunches  Uy  neat  and  square  ended,  in  the  verr  be 
form  for  binding.  By  a  knowing  toudi  of  the  rake  c 
the  few  straws  that  the  pktform  slats  wiU  catt 
when  rising  after  depodtmjg  «  bunch,  these  strai 
are  carried  instead  of  bdng  littered,  and  so  fon 
part  of  the  next  sheet  This  dexterous  use  of  rake  u 
platform — working  hand  and  foot  in  exact  time,  and  i 
on — ^is  evidently  practicable  where  you  have  a  light  < 
medium  crop  to  ditl  with;  but  in  tackling  a  bulky  itra^ 
and  having  to  send  off  a  big  sheaf-bunch  at  every  t^ 
seconds  (as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  Fen  cropi),  « 
doubt  whether  the  moveable  platform,  depressed  and  lifti 
by  the  man's  foot,  can  eqod  the  fixed  platfoim,  vlw 
leaves  the  rakeman  planted  firmly  on  his  feet,  fitet 
work  his  rakes  to  best  advantage  in  gathering  the  uod 
com  together,  and  separating  the  cut  sheaf  for  dcb'veiy. 

Last  of  the  series  of  manud  reapers  came  Wood'a  (hm 
horse  machine.  This  cut  wdl ;  but  the  tipping  iw 
platform  (of  vrhich  Wood  is  the  origind  inventor)  ffli 
not  come  up  to  Homsby's  in  performance,  the  man  » 
podting  fair  sheaves,  but  scattering  a  little  here  au 
there  upon  the  ground.  Still,  as  we  have  alresdy  m 
what  is  one  short  round  for  a  reaping  trisl,  any  moK 
than  for  a  Mace-and-Goss  fight  ?  And  things  do  oosM 
fine  on  these  occasions ;  for  we  heard  one  comp^ 
apologise  for  his  sheaf-bunches  being  inferior  to  ^  ,^ 
another  man,  by  remarking  that  "  fewer  people  ^r\ 
lowed  him  round,  and  so  had  not  kept  so  much  wind  «s 
him  as  off  the  other  1"  ^,„ 

After  luncheon  came  the  trid  of  the  ''^^^^ 
machines  in  the  Sdf-ddivery  dass.  There  were  HowTJ 
blue  swather,  the  Beverley  three-horse-power,  pWK*^ 
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Id  Iff* "  TovBg  Serew*'  (if  tliftt  is  not  t  contradiction 

k  isBi),  taA  SamoeUon'i "  Windmill"    Acre  plots  had 

In  let  out  is  s  field  of  li^tish  wheat,  lodged  only  ia 

I  iai  ipoti,  withont  ridge  and  ftirrow,  bnt  having  a 

IfOBud-sn&ee  rough  from  want  of  rolling  in  spring; 

i  too,  ind  wet  from  the  recent  Aquarian  weather ;  and 

I  tie  pieces  of  work  had  been  "  opened"  in  beantifnl 

jie  bj  the  handy  Beverley  machine.    All  four  com- 

iitoa  ftsrted  together  at  3.88,  and  all  making  a  quick 

I  of  it  Btngess  and  Key  were  first  up  at  4.10,  fol- 

9d  hj  Hornsby  at  4.11,  and  Samudson  at  4.11i ; 

Kb  the  fieveriey  people,  wonderfully  unlucky,  brought 

rttdr  isit  strip  at  4.16.    One  acre  in  50  minutes  is 

ikd  cutting.    How  was  it,  then,  that  the  8  feet  wide 

fffd^  not  finish  15  or  20  minutes  earlier  than  the 

>s?  Wen,  it  met  with  some  nasty  heaps  of  soil  in 

crop;  and  in   turning   at   one    end,  the    driver, 

00  pest  a  hurry,  unhooked  one  horse  too  soon, 
fiog  the  trace-chain  upon  the  spur-wheels  of  the 
Bit  10  that  it  got  &st  jammed  between  two  cog-teeth, 
sy  wheels  had  to  be  removed  from  the  bearmgs  be- 
fte  chain  could  be  released.  Bnt  a  narrow  plot  was 
nonble  to  showing  oif  the  expedition  of  this  imple- 
1;  leemg  that  its  last  breadlu,  out  of  only  six  or 
,vis  a  mere  strip,  varying  from  a  foot  or  two  to 
%  hot  which  the  whole  8  foet-wide  machine  had  to 
tuepsrste  journey  to  cut.  Also,  the  time  lost  in 
kroond  at  the  ends,  by  unhooking  a  chain,  leading 
It  hone  at  right  angles  to  the  others,  and  then  plac- 
bne  snd  chain  again  in  position,  tells  badly  in 
R  np  and  down  a* short  plot.  We  noticed 
an  four    machines   cut    weU,    excepting   when 

ibeor  esme  in  their  way,  the  ears  lying  forward  in 
netion  of  the  machine's  advance.  In  these  cases 
ill  ilike  left  long  straw,  and  scattered  a  few  of  the 
Foi  heads  on  the  ground.    We  observed,  too,  that 

1  ocessional  straws  were  tossed  in  the  air  by  Burgess 
i^i  resper  (having  four  reel-boards  and  a  dow 
ktion  of  the  red),  more  were  thrown  up  by  Homsby's 


(having  six  red-boards,  at  about  the  same  speed  of  rota- 
tion of  the  red),  and  more  still  were  sent  up  flying  by  the 
Beverley  machine  (having  six  red-boards  and  a  more  rapid 
speed  of  the  red).  Tlie  swathes  were  wdl  laid  by  all  three 
swathing  machines.  Samudson's  sheaf-raker  machine 
ddiverM  bunches  rather  untidy,  and  too  much  spread. 

Bain  began  to  pour,  and  only  a  very  short  farther  test- 
ing was  accomplidied,  upon  a  piece  of  good  barley.  The 
fimd  results  were  that  Burgess  and  Key's  new  screw- 
ddivery  swathing  reaper  won  the  Society's  ten-pound 
silver  cup,  and  Homsby's  semi-manud  side-delivery 
sheafing-machine  gained  the  other  cup  offered  by  Messrs. 
Andes  and  Barford.  This  latter  was  a  "  wdk  over  the 
course,"  all  the  other  competing  machines  having  with- 
drawn on  finding  that  a  "  temi-manual"  was  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  same  class  with  "  mannaT*  reapers.  Here 
is  a  very  pretty  puzzle  for  the  debating-dubs.  Homsby's 
machine  cannot  deliver  sheaves  without  the  man,  there- 
fore  it  is  a  **  manud-ddivery"  machine ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  man  cannot  deliver  sheaves  without  the  endless 
chains  driven  by  the  machine,  therefore  it  is  not  a 
"  manud-ddivery"  machine.  Which  is  it  to  be  P  What 
did  Messrs.  Amies  and  Barford  mean  when  they  framed 
the  conditions  of  their  offer  ? 

The  Peterborough  Society  can  adduce  in  defence  the 
precedent  of  "  the  Koyal,"  which  at  Plymouth  admitted 
and  honoured  Homsby's  reaper  as  "  a  manud  delivery." 
But  in  future,  Sodeties  will  have  to  dter  the  terms  of  the 
prize-sheets,  and  classify  the  machines  as  "automatic"  or 
otherwise ;  though  it  would  be  a  question  even  then  in 
which  class  the  Beverley  reaper  ought  to  go,  seeing  that  it 
requires  a  man  to  steer  and  levd  it.  And  what  is  to  be 
sdd  of  "  manud  "  machines  that  deliver  with  the  dd  of 
rdlers,  webs,  or  tilting  platforms  hung  on  balance-levers 
or  springs?  "Delivery,"  too,  important  as  it  is,  is  not 
evenrthing ;  and  if  prize-sheets  name  only  this  part  of  the 
mechanicd  operation  to  be  performed,  great  misappre- 
hensions are  sure  to  arise  as  to  what  we  reallyreqnire  in 
perfect  reaping  machines, 
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^  ptit  of  the  Tork  Meeting  wu  made— and  we  may  at 

'  vj  mnfcwsarily— a  supplementary  matter.    What  we 

'  py  nnecesiarily  is,  the  com  cut  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 

9  misht  sll  have  been  experimented  upon  withont  iniuiy 

t*cu  pnrioQs,  and  the  oats  wodd  have  been  better  if  cut 

■7I  prerionslj.  lliere  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  prepara- 

'  for  die  Eoyd  visit  to  the  show,  and  arranging  for  the 

^•potting  element  in  the  shape  of  hounds  ana  horses  for 

^sptothem,  the  secretarv  and  the  stewards  of  the  yard 

ma  enough  on  their  hands  to  do  effidently,  and  about 

k  duty  we  saw  no  defect  nor  heard  any  complaint.    Bnt 

ptHtpoDsment  of  tiie  trials  was  a  serions  loss  of  time  to 

r  ohilators,  and  wonld-have-been  competitors,  as  well  as 

Ktadditiond  expense  to  those  who  displayed  tenadty  of 

'^snd  enterprise  enough  to  stop  over  the  Sunday  and  Mon- 

»«is  retoming  again  to  try  their  luck.    Most  of  the  men 

►W  compete  were  at  York  on  Saturday  the  4tli,  in  expec- 

h  that  the  trials  would  come  off  early  the  following  week ; 

J^  of  them  were  unable  to  leave  the  town  or  ndgh- 

wod  nstil  mail-trains  on  Wednesday  the  16th  or  Thurs- 

we  loth.   About  all  this  there  was  of  course  feir  room 

fP^^Ung,  snd  when  it  is  considered  that,  in  consequence 

«e  show  proper  being  followed  up  on  Saturday  with  a  re- 

»«ttpwsids  of  20,000  Volunteers,  the  ordinary  price  of 

■Vtt  multiplied  by  fives  and  tens,  and  other  necessaries  for 

^y.  tfte  wear-and-tear  of  the  body  were  considerably 

2** «lp«e :  it  does  not  want  ferther  information  to  in- 


were  correspondin^y  increased.  If  the  Yorkshire  Society 
would  have  the  support  of  the  implement  makers,  in  this  parti- 
cular way  especially,  in  years  to  oome,  the  aathorities  must  de- 
termine to  adhere  a  littie  more  dosely  to  the  proper  ol^ects 
indicated  by  the  name  of  the  institution ;  and  if  any  curtailing 
be  neoessarv,  it  must  be  in  those  features  which  are  not  strietly 
agricdtnnu. 

Partly  from  the  above  reasons,  and  partly  because  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  a  manud-ddiver^r  madune  and  what  is  a 
self-acting  we  has  not  been  Sufficiently  defined  and  deter- 
mined, there  was  not  the  interest  once  looked  forward  to  dis- 
plaved  in  regard  to  these  trials.  Although  all  the  principd 
makers  had  entered  for  competition  and  exhibited  their  respec- 
tive machines  in  the  yard  at  Knavesmire,  Burgess  and  Key, 
Wood,  Hornsby,  and  Samudson  declined  to  appear  on  the 
trid-fldd.  This  result,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  detract 
very  much  from  the  exdtement  of  the  event,  whether  or 
not  any  loss  has  been  suffered  from  small  patches  of  com  not 
haring  been  cut  down  by  theae  machines  taking  up  the  work 
of  others  as  their  lot  migt  have  been  cast.  But  these  matters 
were  so  frilly  treated  last  week  in  tiie  Peterborough  report 
that  we  need  ody  say  every  point  therein  impressed  was 
frilly  confirmed  at  York.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  these 
exhibitions  of  this  kind  of  machinery  tiie  more  instmctiTe 
plan  would  be  to  let  so  many  small  Adds  or  parts  of  large 
fields  be  set  apart  for  each  compditor,  ana  let  him  go 
in  and  begin  to  cut  it  and  flush  it  off  just  u  he  pleases.  If 
pr^muiOQ  b«  ofer«d,  tupp  «n4  qtyOi^  9f  work  can  b©  noted, 
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and  fh«  jnd^  didiioBf  conn  to  toeordingly.  If  tldi  be  not 
done,  then  it  would  be  tu  better  to  let  the  money  of  ered  be 
•ppropriated  to  aome  other  porpoee,  and  the  public  ditpky  left 
to  the  lUjundanoe  of  eoterpriie  poesesaed  by  the  leading  u^- 
oultund  ennneerB.  As  it  wu,  however,  when  any  one  had  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  any  machine,  it  could  not  be  oy  this  exhi- 
bition altered  m  the  smallest  degree ;  and  where  nu  dear  idea 
was  possessed  by  any  anxious  agriculturist,  who  wanted  a  ma- 
chine to  do  the  work  of  the  men  who.have  skedaddled  from  his 
neighbourhood,  the  impression  could  not  ha?e  been  oUierwise 
than  oonfiision  worse  confounded. 

The  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Company  were  of  conne 
there,  as  York  may  be  said  to  be  part  of  their  own  groond, 
and  the  peribnnanoe  of  their  thiee-horae  self-deliverer  oer- 
tunly  astonished  the  few  stray  fiumers  who  were  present ; 
while  to  the  uninitiated  and  unsophistioated  spectators,  the 
dashing  stvle  of  the  machine  itself  and  the  independent  man- 
ner in  which  it  created  a  stream  of  com,  right  or  left,  as 
required,  begot  in  them  something  akin  to  a  new  sensation. 
But  this  work  was  done  under  almost  every  disadvantage,  for 
it  was  mere  pottering  up  and  down  or  around  patches  with 
onlv  about  80  or  100  yiurd  slices ;  while  no  due  preparation 
had  Jbeon  made  for  such  a  machine  as  this,  as  oeep  stetch 
furrows  were  formed  where  tUey  were  not  required,  and  deeper 
water-furrows  were  made  where  the^  ouj^ht  not  to  have  been, 
as  no  water  would  collect  on  this  soil  if  it  were  properly  culti- 
vated, and  holes  and  troughs  were  not  made  for  it  to  run  into. 
Nevertheless,  what  was  done  by  this  machine  was,  under  the 
circumstanoes,  very  eifeetive,  and  the  judges  awarded  its 
malms  the  1st  prize  of  £20.  The  2nd  pnee  was  withheld  on 
the  ground  that  the  two-horse  machine  dv  the  Beverley  Conu 
pany  was  of  the  same  pattern,  and  only  smaller ;  therefore 
there  was  virtualljr  no  competition.  This  may  be  expedient, 
but  it  is  not  logic ;  for  if  the  little  machine  did  not  compete 
with  the  big  one,  how  was  it  tlie  big  one  had  a  competitor? 

The  competition  for  the  other  prizes  lay  between  Bamlet, 
Busby,  Cutnbert,  and  Kearsley.  Tnis  was  for  combined  ma- 
chines, and  one-horse  reapers,  suitable  for  small  occupations. 
On  the  Wednesday,  Bomlet,  Cuthbert,  and  Kearsl^  were  pat 
through  A  final  trud.  The  cutting  part  of  these  maahines  is 
not  tl^  most  dii&eult,  as  this  operation  in  all  of  them  is  similar. 
Bat  the  variation  of  drop  or  tip  and  swathe  boards  is  worthy  of 
a  note.  Bainlet*s  is  a  "  tip'* -board  as  it  rides  on  an  axle  in  the 
centre.  This  machine  came  in  better  form  on  Wednesday,  as 
the  greatest  possible  amendments  had  been  effected  in  altering 
its  screws.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  tip  is  hnng  nn- 
necessarily  high,  for  as  the  cut  com  is  thrown  off,  the  front 
edge  rises  nearly  a  foot  up,  forming  a  mouth  into  whidi  com 
maj  pass,  and  a  projecting  edge  that  may,  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  standing  crop,  press  the  straws  forward  which  the 
knives  are  just  coining  to,  and  thus  cause  some  to  be  cut  high, 
where  this  would  not  have  happened  with  a  drop-board,  or  if 
the  axle  of  the  tip  had  been  less  elevated.  There  is  no  ad* 
vantage  in  this  high  *'  tip,"  and  we  have  no  donbt  this  olqeetion 
will  be  rectified.  The  arrangement  of  this  machine  Cor  regu* 
lating  the  swathe  is  also  open  to  improvement,  for  it  is  too  mudi 
of  the  form  of  a  deep  plonghinff  mouldrboard  to  admit  of  the 
eom  Ming  readily  to  the  tip-board,  A  sharp  edge  for  the 
com  to  fall  on  is  certainl^r  better  for  it  to  get  cleui  off  than 
are  the  broad  enrves  of  tms  sheet-iron  Bwathe-bn«st.  The  cut- 
ting bv  this  machine  was  exoeUent,as  under  the  skilful  rakinff  by 
Mr.  Bainlet*s  own  hand,  the  com  was  laid  straight  and  regular ; 
and  for  this  work  he  was  awarded  the  first  price  of  £20. 

Kearsley  took  the  second,  of  £10.    The  first  tdalt  of 


thismaeUaAwerewitliatatiiif  pkdftmi,  aid  the  Meoad^ 
a  iell^iMnilating  arraBgenent  that  did  not  prove  to  be  a  ns> 
eeaa.  TbB  latter  oonsiated  in  a  **  pnttbg -off-board,"  vkiek 
may  be  described  as  a  reversed  swathe-boar^  fixed  on  the  buu 
chine  side.  The  object  of  this  pair  of  boards,  set  for  workiu 
the  com  to«rards  each  other,  was  to  enable  the  hones  v4 
machine  to  follow  on  in  new  work  by  passing  astride  the  lut 
cut  swathe.  But  this  did  not  do  at  aB,  and  it  cannot  be  midt 
to  do,  so  there  the  experiment  may  end.  The  judges  were  takei 
aback  by  tiiis  machine,  however,  when  they  tested  it  witli 
the  ^namometer.  The  draught  of  the  three  machines  n 
as  CoUows :  <*  Units  of  power  to  eat  a  sonare  foot^'-^KssH' 
ley's,  14.2:  Cuthbert^s,  31.4 ;  Bamlef  s,  33.1.  Thus,  bjtkii 
test  the  regis^fbr  Kearsley  was  leas  than  half  u  agaiastdi 
other  two.  Whether  the  instrument  be  perfectly  accurate  a 
its  action  or  not^  there  is  no  mistaking  the  easy  action  of  Mr. 
Kearsley*s  machine;  and  anyone  who  watches  the  honei  li 
work  can  detect  its  much  lighter  draught.  This  is  a  nev  na- 
chine  brought  out  this  year,  and  it  is  likdy  to  cause  some  St- 
oussion  and  consideration  among  mechanical  amateurs  and  jn- 
fessors.    These  matters  we  leave  in  their  hands. 

For  the  small-oooapation  prixes  Kearsley  wu  awarded  li 
>r  bis  machine,  and  Cuthbert  2nd ;  while  Bamiet  reeeiid 
a  high  commendation.  The  main  ground  on  which  ttN 
jjadges  awarded  this  first  prize  was  the  continued  ligbtne«  ol 
draught  of  KearBley*s  machine.  The  cutting  was  a  very  po« 
performance,  as  the  quantitv  for  each  machine  wm  n 
irre^plar  patch  both  as  regards  size  and  form ;  and  ss  it  Ii] 
flat  in  places,  and  the  madiines  were  worked  all  roaiu),  id 
matter  how  the  fall  of  the  eom  was,  it  was  anything  bstl 
persuasive  diaplajr  in  favour  of  the  machines.  This  nen^ 
oonfirms  the  opinion  we  have  given  above. 

The  horBe>rake  trials  were  not  numerous.  Page  aad  ( 
Bedford,  were  awarded  1st  prize,  and  Alloock,  of  Bat<' 
on-Trent.  Nottingham,  the  2nd.  The  Heading  Iron  l^ 
pany  had  a  well-made  rake  there,  but  a  misoonstnictioD  i 
the  form  of  the  teeth  was  fatal  to  its  success.  Its  pointair 
too  much  on  the  ground,  instead  of  being  slightly  up  andfc 
ward,  frtmi  the  bearing  of  the  teeth  being  taken  by  too  bott( 
onrves.  The  men  who  made  it  ware  capital  workmen ;  bot  a 
it  did  not  properly  perforai  what  it  was  required  to  do,  there  tk 
trial  of  oourse  ended,  a  real  lesson  havins  been  inpaiw 
for  iastmotin^  the  makers  in  perfecting  the  next  srtid^ 
Turner  and  Bishop  brought  a  rake,  whicii  has  some  newar 
rangements,  and  which  Mr.  Turner  thinks  are  great  adta* 
tages ;  but,  as  this  rake  was  also  tailed  off  in  conseqnenoe  a 
its  teeth  standing  in  a  scratching  or  scarifying  form,  the  u 
turned  advantages  from  the  manner  in  which  the  teeth  ue  hai^ 
wem  not  shown ;  indeed  thev  remained  untried.  WemajsQ 
the  constroction  of  the  teeth  or  a  rake  is  the  simphsst  thing  in  UJ 
world.  If  three  or  four  common  forks  be  taken  into  a  mciiwj 
or  field,  and  the  prongs  be  run  along  the  ground,  the  botta 
"compass**  or  form  of  the  tooth  required  may  be  soon  «^ 
oertained.  The  bottom  having  been  determined  on,  tben  t« 
bow  and  the  form  of  the  top,  and  the  method  of  hanging  w 
teeth,  may  be  settled  according  to  taate,judgment,  orsnjnore 
idea  that  one  may  have.  ^ 

[We  have  heard  that  the  chief  reason  of  there  not  wj 
more  competition  at  York  was  from  the  same  i^l^J^LjJ 
appointed  as  acted  at  Plymouth  last  year.  It  is,  howevtf , " 
nniiealthy  sign  when  exhiMtors  refuse  to  goto  ^n*^^*"^ 
they  can  have  eveiything  just  their  own  way.  Mr,  H- ** 
CaldweU  was  absent,  and  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Kay  m  ofiw 


THE    AETISTIO    FBATUBES    OF    THE    BS8BX    COTTAGES. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Essex  ArchsBoloffioal  Society, 
held  at  Earl's  Colnc,  the  following  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
S.  8.  COKBIE :  •*  The  Artistie  Features  of  the  Essex  Cottages." 
This  title  is  fitf  too  ambitious  for  the  few  remarks  I  shaU  be 
able  to  make ;  in  fact,  I  have  to  apologise  for  obtruding  on 
you  at  all,  the  erude  and  imperfect  thoughts  which  alone,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  many  engagements,  I  have  been  able  to 
put  on  paper.  I  only  consented  to  read  at  all  on  the  repeated 
request  of  vour  secretaiy,  and  must  crave  your  kind  indulgence 
^Ule  I  Mideavonr  brisfiy  to  fulfil  a  pronpse  too  rashlv  made. 


The  title.  Indeed,  is  not  only  too  ambitious,  but  not  itri^J 
accurate,  as  I  shall  embrace  in  my  remarks  not  cottagei  omjj 
but  farm-houses,  in  fact  any  dwelling-house  under  ^'{^''^L, 
the  mansion  of  the  squire  or  nobknnan.  7%ese  bave  been  op^ 
weU  described  and  Ulustrated  in  works  easUy  accessHjIo  U»  ^ 
but  the  cottages  and  farm-houses  left  us  by  our  ^rf^.^J^ 
ages  have  not  received  the  attention  which,  I  think,  tney 
serve.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  wouW  be  weU  ^?^\^ 
while  for  some  one  really  capable  to  undertake  ths  w'J^j^j^ 
work  it  out  J  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  design  wlucn  lu^ 
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oUtoMflxIuUt;  to  nuleflTOitr  to  dtstiiy  thsm  u  to  date; 

ui  to  pabluh  ovsflil  UliutratioiiB  of  good  •xamples.    I  have 

arttht  knofwledffe  or  ikill  for  anything  of  the  aort,  and  only 

mtin  to  drim  the  nirfiuse  of  the  tnbjeot,  and  direct  the  atten- 

tioiof  OMablar  hand  towards  it.     I  do  not  allnde  now  in 

07 11  J  to  the  ^romid  jAm  of  these  old  homesteads— their 

mafaDent  tit  rooms— aeir  amilianoes  for  the  comfort  and 

IfleoKj  of  their  inhabitants  at  ine  time  of  their  erection— or 

tkar  opibiHtiei  for  meeting  the  necessities  ef  onr  modem  liie 

-4  ipak  simply  of  their  external  form  and  design*    Nor  is  it 

bpooiUe  to  denr  that  this  is  generally  one  roll  of  beauty 

ttmgiioat  the  whole  of  our  country.    Our  poets  have  sung 

tke  bttotr  and  aniet  of  our  £nglish  cottages.  Travellers  from 

L  <Ak  km  ipeak  of  them  with  unvarying  admiration.  Painters 

lift  to  rjpprwent  their  picturesque  gables  and  shadowing  eaves 

oi  httMM  windows  and  broad  chimneys.     It  is  some  few 

ftitom  of  this.beauty  we  would  wish  to  point  out.    And  first, 

Ifo*M  bid  you  remark  how  entirely  they  are  designed  to  har- 

■oiiie  with  their  partiouhir  sites,  luid  with  the  prevailing  fea- 

tvidf  our  quiet  English  landscape.    This  implies  in  their 

isilAw  a  perception  of  artistic  propriety  and  fitness  which  is 

Kt  little  understood,  and  seldom  attained  by  our  modem 

nfeiWi  even  in  great  works.     How  often,  in  these  days,  do 

» »•  s  building,  pkced  in  a  city,  crowded  up  in  narrow 

'    55.^^  framed  on  a  design  requiring  it  to  be  seen  Irom  a 

f   nn,  and  fitted  for  some  commanning  position  in  the 

'  S^^    ^  ^®  ^^  hand^  we  have  Duildiags  like  the 

I  jakot  the  new  Museum  of  Oxford,  fitted  for  a  continuous 

mfi  itreet,  standing  isolated  and  alone.     Now  this  Ikct  of 

.  fortiflirin^  the  character  of  a  dedgn.  not  only  to  the  object 

■dtebsiiaing,  but  to  the  nature  of  its  site,  to  make  it  thus 

jw  to  belrag  to  the  Umdscape  around  it,  to  grow  out  of  it 

»of  being  an  extraneous  thing,  put  down,  u  it  were, 

JjiMard  where  it  is— this,  I  say,  is  a  mark  of  subtile  and 

Ne  utiitio  Ming.     It  was  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree 

^  jrthe  builders  of  old  time ;  it  is  seen  in  their  greaUH  works. 

J"  ^'**  ^  ^0  ttoble  fai  the  dty  was  a  difTerent  type  from 

w  of  his  mansion  in  the  country.     Their  ekurehet  varied 

loBniiBg  to  the  nature  of  the  scenery  aronnd  them  and  the 

fj^bk  to  be  need.     Some  had  spires,  some  towers— the 

vnn  themsdvea  vaiyinf^  in  form  and  size,  and  yet  each  so 

•rfymited  to  their  several  situations  that,  to  a  practised 

^ud  cultivated  taste,  no  small  portion  of  effect  could  be  lost 

»Hj  aay  two  different  types  interchanged  in  site.     A  Pem- 

■WBihlrB  diuroh,  with  its  severe  and  simple  pyramidal  tower, 

jwM  bo  out  of  place  in  the  wooded  or  cultivated  plains  of 

WL   An  eUborate  tower  like  that  under  whose  shadow  we 

*«ttoig.  or  one  of  beantiftil  brick-work  like  that  we  shall 

je  It  Hedingham,  would  lose  half  its  beauty  among  the  wild 

Ml  lad  n^«d  Talleys  of  the  West.     Now  just  this  very 

l^ople  whMsh  the  old  architects  adopted  in  these  their  great 

™>  they  sueeessfiilly  imparted  even  to  their  smallest.    All 

^  ve  have  said  of  mansions  and  churches  applies  equally  to 

■V  eottues  and  flurms.    To  a  medisBval  bmlder  nothing  was 

ko  man  for  care.     The  same  air  of  grace  and  fitness  that 

tokid  the  mansion  of  the  souire  or  Uie  noble  was  thrown 

■wad  the  humbler  dwelling  of  the  fkrmer  or  the  peasant.    If 

•  looked  grand  and  noble,  with  its  wide  sweep  of  lawn  and 

Jjidung  avenues,  the  other  equally  became  its  knot  of 

Jnoiing  ehns.  and  its  Uttle  garden  by  the  village  green. 

P^  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  was  fitted  for  its  spemal  site, 

^  aeemed  eaually  a  pait  and  parcel  of  the  general  bmdscape 

•"JBd.    In  Herefordshire,  wc  have  the  homesteads  formed 

»ah  the  bkdc  beams,  showing  oftentimes  in  beautifhl  and 

**ned  patterns  through  the  white  pkuter  between.    In  Glou- 

**nta»,  the  rich  vrilow  stone,  with  stone  mullions  and 

J»n>,  sad  roof  of  sUbs,  rive  an  air  of  solidiW  and  comfort, 

yg  the  rich  gardens  andf  orchards  in  which  they  stand.    In 

rfrt?!?^  grey  cotta^  low  and  nestling  in  some  hollow 

« the  talk,  give  an  air  of  shelter  from  the  wild  winds  of  the 

■J^tttiins:  all  these,  fit  and  beautifW  in  their  several  posi- 

^w,  WB  fSsel  would  be  out  of  pbioe  in  Bwex,  where  the  long 

55?^  roof;  varied  by  projecting  gables,  and  covered  with 

"«eh  or  tile,  the  white  walls,  with  their  quaint  varieties  of 

JJf^nif ,  seem  at  once  the  natural  outgrowth  of  our  quiet, 

»«nlatiBg  couatiT,  and  lend  to  it  one  of  its  greatest  charms. 

J^ww,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  all  this  ii  merely  accidental— 

^  this  grace  and  fitness  results  simply  of  itself  from  the  acci- 

•^  ofjaaterial,  or  what  not.     But  the  olgection  is  a  shallow 

^^  T^tfags  do  not  grow  of  themselves  into  fprras  of  beantjr. 


1\>  make  them  do  so  require!  knowledge  and  thought  and 
skill.  Nay,  the  ol^jeotion  itself  only  proves  the  more  what  wo 
are  stating,  for  it  is  the  very  height  of  art  to  conceal  itself,  and 
appear  what  actually  it  is  not — the  me^e  natund  outgrowth  of 
uHlity,  of  necessity,  or  material.  Take  another  aspect  of  these 
homesteads  of  our  county,  and  observe  the  fitness  with  which 
their  mere  outward  form  expresses  the  kind  of  life  for  which 
they  are  constructed.  There  is  thrown  around  them  an  air  of 
^uiet,  calm  repose— they  seem  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
simplici^  and  content,  harmonising  completely  with  tne  quiet, 
unambitious  tenor  of  a  country  life.  Those,  indeed,  who  know 
the  country  best,  know  that  this  appearance  is  but  too  fal- 
lacious—that  amid  those  quiet  scenes  breathe  the  same  wild 
human  passions:  there  are  the  same  troubles,  miseries,  the 
same  wayward  errors  and  sins  that  beset  life  evervwhere.  Yet, 
as  we  look  upon  some  country  village,  we  feel  the  thouKht  of 
all  this  runs  counter  to  the  outward  show  of  things,  and  this 
very  feeling  of  incongruity  shows  how  deep  a  hold  upon  our 
minds  have  the  ideas  of  peace  and  repose  that  the  old  ouilders 
have  impressed  itpon  their  buildings.  Yet  a  third  matter  to 
which  I  would  call  your  attention  in  these  old  domestic  build- 
ings  is  their  infinite  variety.  The  type,  indeed,  is  the  same ; 
there  is  always  the  high-pitched  roof,  the  wooden-framed  or 
mullioned  windows,  the  ^nial  stack  of  brick  cliimncys,  sug- 
gesting the  warm  ingle  within.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is 
iui  almost  endless  variety.  Sometimes  the  roof  is  unbroken 
fitnn  end  to  endj  sometimes  a  central  gable  breaks  its  line, 
sometimes  there  is  a  gable  at  one  end  of  the  fitmt,  sometimes 
at  both.  When  several  houses  are  nlaoed  in  a  row,  under  one 
roof,  the  windows  are  sometimes  dormers,  sometimes  carried 
up  in  small  gables  from  the  wall,  which  group  beautifully  with 
the  larger  gables  that  in  that  case  usually  flank  one  end  or  the 
other;  sometimes  the  upper  storey  projeots  over  the  lower, 
throwing  at  once  a  dark  mass  of  shadow  that  adds  greatly  to 
beauty.  The  walls,  as  I  have  already  said,  though  often 
simply  rongh-oast,  yet  often  present  a  great  variety  of  patterns 
in  pargetting,  quaint  and  simple,  and  eminently  constractive  in 
design.  Allthese  and  other  matters  we  might  mention,  alone 
or  in  combination,  produce  an  infinite  change  and  variety  of 
form,  and  this  alone  u  enough  to  claim  for  them  a  high  artistic 
excellence.  Samensti  of  type^  with  htdhidual  variety,  is  the 
law  of  nature's  works ;  it  regulates  the  srowth  of  the  trees  of 
the  forest,  and  the  leaves  of  each  individual  tree ;  it  marks  no 
less  these  old  oottages  and  homesteads  of  onr  native  county. 
This,  then,  is  a  hirii  artistie  feature — it  is  more,  it  is  a  great 
moral  influence.  It  tends  to  nther  the  affections  of  the  in- 
dwellers  of  these  houses  around  them,  to  separate  them  ftxnn 
others,  to  intensify  the  idea  expressed  by  our  sweet  Enriish 
word  Home,  Contrast  these  ancient  houses  with  those  which 
we  erect  to-day.  Take  an  ordinary  modem  cottage,  4  square 
brick  walls,  a  door  at  one  side  and  a  window  at  the  other,  and 
two  windows  above,  a  slate  roof,  low  in  pitch,  with  no  eaves ; 
it  is  a  diuiffht — a  blot  upon  the  landscape  around  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  love  a  base,  mean  thing  like  that.  Or,  take  a 
modem  row  of  cottases— each  one  exacUy  like  the  others- 
each  a  repetition  of  the  type  I  have  distressed  yon  b^  describ- 
ing, without  a  single  thing  to  distinguish  it  fVom  its  neigh- 
bours but  the  number  of  the  door ;  how  can  any  affectionate 
associations  gather  round  such  a  dwelling  as  this  I  It  seems 
ahnost  a  pro^nation  to  apply  to  it  the  sacred  name  of  **home.*' 
There  is  certainly  nothing  in  it  to  attract,  and  everytiiing  to 
repel.  But  bdng  oonstituted  as  we  are,  with  body  as  well  as 
spirit,  susceptible  as  is  our  nature,  and  especially  in  its  un- 
educated state,  as  to  external  influences,  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  unwise  to  render  our  homes  outwardly  unlovely  and  re- 
pelling. Our  fiathers  acted  wisely  as  well  as  tastefully  when 
th^  sonsht  to  render  a  mau*s  house  itself  attractive,  to  rive 
it  an  ihdividnal  peculiarity  distinct  firom  any  other,  and  to 
make  it  outwardly  a  fitting  type  of  those  fiur  uid  eentle  influ- 
ences which  should  dwell  within.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  artistic 
features  of  an  old  homestead :  it  is  a  poor  and  mea^  outiine ; 
but  it  may  serve,  I  think,  at  least  to  call  attention  to  them, 
and  gain  for  them  an  interest  which  they  well  merit,  and  which 
they  out  seldom  excite.  The  more  you  really  look  at  them  the 
more  you  will  be  strack  with  their  picturesque  beauty,  lliey 
are,  moreover,  veiy  precious  as  memorials  of  the  past  of  our 
people  still  existing  amonjpt  us,  and  which  if  once  lost  could 
never  be  rephioed.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  slowly  in- 
deed, but  surely,  fading  away  from  us.  The  mere  process  of 
iqevitahle  decay  nnatrob  ii«  of  them  in  time,  and  of  the  oUpsf 
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^nd  often  of  tht  beit  first;  bnt  bendet  this,  otot  year,  in 
ereiy  Tillage,  one  and  another  of  them  ii  Ming  bwnre  the 
march  of  what  it  called  improTement ;  either  altogether  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  tome  vulgar,  tasteleM  erection,  de- 
fideut  in  erery  point  in  which  they  excelled,  or  else  mutilated 
or  added  to,  ana  all  their  native  buiutr  destroyed.  Now  surely 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  these  bnildinn  should  nass  away 
without  some  record  and  memorial.  If  ue  thin^  tnemsdves 
must  oease  from  amongst  us,  sorely,  at  least,  their /oraw  may 
be  preserved.  Now  this  is  the  real  object  I  have  had  in  choos- 
ing the  subject  of  this  paper.  I  would  venture  to  press  unon 
you  the  importance  and  interest  of  securing  some  memorial  of 
these  old  buildings.  Tn  every  neighbourhood  there  is  some 
one  or  other  who  has  the  opwer  of  making  some  sort  of  sketch, 
however  rou^h.  Will  it  not  then  be  well  to  keep  an  tye  upon 
these  old  buildings  P  Whenever  a  house  or  cottage  is  to  be 
pulled  down,  or  improved^  as  the  term  is,  let  some  one  or  other 
make  it  his  business  to  taJ^e  a  sketch  of  it  from  one  or  two  dif- 
ferent points  of  view ;  a  simple  outline  would  be  euuogh,  just 
catching  its  leading  features,  the  distribution  of  its  masses,  and 
the  arrangement  of  its  parts.  Nay,  more — there  are  many  of 
yott  in  theie  days  who  art  photographers.    I  can  oonoeive 


nothing  more  interesting  than  that  some  one  who  posmm 
this  valuable  art  should  go  round  his  own  particolsr  nd^. 
bourhood  and  take  photographs  of  the  best  and  most  pK- 
turesque  of  these  ancient  homesteads.  A  coUfctioa  of  siidi 
photc^raphs  woidd  have  an  interest  and  value  slmost  impos- 
sible to  over-estimate.  They  would  form  at  once  interestiog 
memorials  of  the  past,  and  be  precious  guides  to  our  ardutecU 
for  the  buildings  of  the  fhtore.  We  are  never  likely  to  ksfe  i 
trpe  of  building  so  fitted  for  our  climate  and  our  leeoery  ai 
these,  and  it  is  surely  possible  to  oombine  with  the  ineresaed 
comforts  and  greater  reonirements  of  modem  life  these  time- 
honoured  forms  which  add  so  moch  of  beauty  to  the  hills  sod 
plains  of  our  native  land. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  T.  B.  Western),  in  aUnsion  to  Mr. 
Corrie's  suggestion  that  photoeraphs  snould  be  taken  of  the 
labourers'  cottages  and  fimnerr  dwellings  and  homestesdi, » 
well  as  the  houses  of  the  squires,  said  be  had  often  regrcttei 
that  their  photographic  young  ladies,  many  of  whom  practued 
the  art  exceedin|rly  well,  did  not  go  about  and  take  photognfb 
of  the  old  buildings,  of  which  he  thought  they  mignt  obUtinn 
exceediitt^y  inter^Ung  ooUectioQ  in  Sisex. 


ON     THIN     SOWING. 


Sir,— Alderman  Mechi  does  good  service  to  the  agricnltnrist 
in  publishing  the  results  of  his  experiments ;  and  though,  as 
Dan  CyConnell  expressed  it  with  re^ud  to  himself,  the  Alder- 
man is  one  of  the  best-abused  men  in  England,  he  shows  that 
he  does  not  lose  his  English  pluck  in  the  noe  of  his  detractors. 
His  letter  in  the  Farm<r*n  Magasine  of  the  last  month  is 
another  proof  of  the  advantage  of  thin  seeding,  and  the  ab- 
surdity of  sowing  three  and  four  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 
The  results  of  his  three-years*  experiment  in  sowing  of  one 
peck  per  acre,  on  the  small  scale  of  half  an  acre,  is  on^  follow- 
ing up  what  Mr.  HaUett  has  been  practising  on  a  large  one  on 
his  Brighton  farm ;  and  his  persevering  in  the  system  for  so 
many  years  on  those  fields  that  can  be  9own  early,  and  regu- 
lating the  quantity  of  seed  afterwards  by  the  later  period  in 
the  season,  is  a  pretty  good  proof  that  he  finds  it  pays  him,fbr  no 
one  who  knows  him  will  suspect  him  of  the  folly  of  persevering 
in  a  practice  that  involves  a  loss.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that 
seed  wheat  put  in  at  the  rate  of  a  peck  per  acre  in  August  or 
September  wiU  cover  the  ground,  and  produce  a  larger  crop 
than  three  busheb  in  October.  Mr.  Hallett  has  reaped  frtttn 
such  seeding  five,  six,  and  seven  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre, 
while  his  neighbonn  with  their  three  and  four  bushels  of  seed 
have  not  reaped  more  than  from  three  to  four,  according  to  the 
season.  Besides  the  iigunr  the  plant  sustains  fit>m  over- 
crowding, the  excess  of  seed  is  no  small  loss  to  the  fanner  and 
the  community,  which  is  worth  taking  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  **  Book  of  the  Farm,"  bjr  a  few  figures 

ees  the  absurdity  of  thick  seedinf^  in  an  almoet  ludicrous 
t.  The  following  is  the  calculation  he  gives  of  the  prac- 
tice:—"Wheat  of  631bs.  per  bushel  sives  87  of  its  seeds 
to  the  drachm,  or  1,403,136  to  the  bushel  (avoirdu- 
pois weight).  Now  tliree  bushels  of  seed  are  sown  per  acre, 
or  4,209,408  grains  of  wheat.  Suppose  each  grain  produces 
a  ston,  and  eveiy  stem  an  ear  containing  the  common  quan- 
tity of  32  grains,  we  have  134,701,066  grains,  or  1,648,288 
drachms,  which  divided  again  bv  the  number  of  dnchms  (266) 
to  the  pound,  gives  6,048  pounos,  or  96  busheb.  But  the  hea- 
viest crop  in  Scotland  selaom  exceeds  64  bnshds  per  acre ;  so 
that  32  bushels  to  the  acre  or  83  per  cent,  of  the  seed  is  lost 
on  the  best  crop,  and  68  per  cent,  on  an  ordinaiy  crop  of  48 
bushels. 

Mr.  Stephens  follows  this  up  by  another  calculation: — 
*'Wheat  of  4,209,408  grains  per  acre  gives  869  seeds  per 
square  yard.**  This  is  96  grains  to  the  square  foot  Now,  let 
any  farmer  pUnt  a  foot  of  mnnd  in  his  garden  with  96  grains 
of  wheat,  or  one  to  every  U  iquare  inch,  and  see  what  a  hand 
they  would  make  of  pushing  themselves  forward.  Portn- 
nately  some,  and  they  the  weakest,  die,  and  thus  the  survivors 
are  relieved ;  bnt  they  never  recover  that  strength  which  we 
see  in  thin-sown  wheat,  nor  dp  they  mature  the  quantity  or 
guality  of  produce. 


a  larger  seeding,  there  is  more  crowding.  Thus :  Bsiky,  4 
bushels  per  acr»--4»377,600  grains,  which  gives  904  per  jvi; 
oats,  6  bushels  per  acre-^9,673,728  grains,  which  gires  1,9H 
per  yard.  This  allows  100  seeds  of  barlev  and  222of  oiti 
per  square  foot,  in  which  case  from  63  to  62i  per  cent  of  tb 
seed  bariey,  and  frx>m  three  to  six-sevenths  of  the  seed  oiti 
are  thrown  away ;  and  worse— for  the  crowding  iignres  tkl 
constitution  of  those  that  remain. 

I  am  aware  tliat  it  is  arsued,  **  We  must  make  an  sUow- 
ance  for  the  rooks  and  other  birds,  which  commit  great  it 
predations  on  the  seed  com.**  This  argument  would  be  i 
valid  one  if  Messrs.  Book  and  Co.  had  the  disceminent  iil 
the  goodwill  to  select  just  those  grains  that  are  simerfiBOSi 
and  not  wanted.  But  that  is  not  their  business.  They  m 
freebooters,  and  take  their  black-mail  wiUiont  regard  to  tki 
firmer^s  interMt^  as  the  latter  well  knows  to  his  cost,  if  he  hH 
neglected  to  look  after  them  for  a  day  or  two.  Then,  sgui|, 
they  say,  **  Some  will  die  off  after  they  have  come  up.**  Tben 
is  not  a  doubt  of  that ;  and  this  is  the  very  question  in  uoiiL 
They  kill  each  other  with  crowding,  just  as  the  poor  idlon 
were  killed  in  the  Bkck  Hole  at  Calcutta  some  eighty  or  nioe^ 
years  ago.  They  have  not  only  not  room  enough  to  bresthe,  for 
plants,  yon  know,  do  breathe,  but  they  rob  each  other  of  the 
nourishment  they  require,  and  the  weakest  "  go  by  the  vsH 
aud  die.  ^ 

Thin  seeding  is  no  new  thing.  TuU  practised  it  &1>™^ 
and  sixty  jrears  aso  on  a  large  scale  for  many  7^*"*^ 
modem  science  then  been  known,  he  would  have  mcc**^ 
better.  As  it  was,  he  grew  better  crops  on  half  the  sere  et 
ground  than  his  neighbours  did  on  the  whole  acre.  Chatesane*| 
following  in  Tull*s  track,  pUnted  200  acres  annually,  and  ob- 
tained largec  crops  from  one  peck  of  seed  per  acre  than  he  pre- 
vionsly  did  fix>m  three  bushels.  Miller,  the  author  of  tM 
Qardeneri  DiWuMiary,  advocated  it  strongly,  and  up  thev^ 
crop  of  wheat  he  ever  saw  was  produced  from  a  seemng  of  osi 
peck  per  acre.  He  mentions  another  instance  in  which  s 
seeding  of  one  peck  per  acre  produced  a  return  of  307 1^  ^ 
or  9  qrs.  4  bush.  3pecks  per  acre.  Many  farmers  of  the  pi«* 
sent  day  advocate  the  principle  of  thin  seeding,  but  the  pR^ 
judices  of  the  migority  prevent  the  general  practice.  I  "* 
persuaded  that  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  produce  of  wheat  >s 
the  country  would  be  at  least  one  quarter  per  acre  more  tbas 
at  present.  It  is  certainly  true,  as  Alderman  Mechi  ttsWi 
that  in  the  early  spring  a  thinly-seeded  field  has  freqvenuy  a 
miserable  appearance,  if  the  winter  has  been  severe,  the  f(^ 
being  cut  down  to  the  ground;  but  this  is  soon  over,  and  » 
abundance  of  tillering  makes  ample  amends  for  the  ros^ 
usage  of  thefrosU  of  winter.  And  in  the  summer,  the  ^ 
covered  surfiace  and  the  abundance  of  ears,  standing  *hoaiii0 
to  shoulder,  without  any  vnder-cifm,  tells  of  itself  the  sdraS' 
tages  of  the  systemt  Yours,  &c,, 

*«f*i».  Tw  Oi*  Www  f W»^ 
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If  we  hire  latdy  been  dnwing  Urge  supplies  of  lire 
kk  and  fresh  meat  from  the  Continent,  we  have  at  the 
Ktioe  been  also  increasing  onr  extraneous  supplies  of 
UjioriaQiis,  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  other  annual 
litucts  ttied  for  f<M>d.  To  look  into  the  actual  figures 
tkn  npplies  couTejs  a  proximate  estimate  of  the 
tm^  wiDts  of  our  millions  of  hungry  mouths,  and 
Ibooe  by  the  actual  ralne  of  the  sum  thus  paid  to 
^ai  for  food  necessaries,  principally  brougnt  into 
kpool,  tad  to  what  the  poet  Bloomfield  well  terms— 

"  Prorisioiu'  grave,  thou  erer^raTlng  mart, 
Dqieadent,  huge  metropolis  !*' 

kportuce  of  a  mixed  diet  is  well  understood  by 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  other  where 
t  quantity  of  animal  food  is  proportionally 

fiui  in  Europe  that  those  nations  who  take  the 

nimsl  food   are   the   strongest,    and,   amongst 

it  is  just  in  proportion  as  we  give  onr  labourers 

1,  or  wages  to  procure  it,  that  they  are  stronger 

able  to  do  their  work.    It  is  vain,  says  Dr. 

',  to  get  through  intellectual  or  physical  kbour 

a  tbondant  supply  of  the  material  of  thought 

sctl  power,  and  ammal  food  is  one  of  the  readiest 

«f  affnrding  this  supply. 

Mgn  supplies  of  animal  food,  imported  under 
>rf of  Trade  aggregate  heading  of  "Provisions," 
Bceeds  the  annual  v  Jne  of  £9,000,000,  and  this  is 
ire  of  live  animals,  fresh  meat,  poult^  and  game, 
>  «B(i  cored  fish,  and  sundry  other  products  which 
M  in  Tihe  to  luJf  as  much  more. 
|luee  orer  the  statistios  of  the  leading  articles  of 
rtiid  consumption  shows  considerable  fluctuations 
f^  Thus  the  quantity  of  bacon  and  hams  we 
teken  sasoally  has  been  very  variable.  In  1860  it 
Nt  326,000  cwts.,  but  running  up  gradually  to 
»0  cwU.  in  1861, 1,846,000  in  1862.  and  1,878.000 
B3.   Then  came  fr  decline  to  about  1,000,000  in 

Kto  713,000  in  1866,  and  a  recovery  in  the  first  six 
s  of  the  present  year  to  451,744  cwt. 
kiog  alt  pork  next,  we  find  similar  extensive  flnctua- 
mthc  quantities.  In  1860,  we  received  178,000 
I  the  imports  dropped  the  following  year  some  50,000 
nst  sgsin  in  1862  to  226,470  cwt.,  then  fcU  to 
JOcwt.,  recovered  in  1864  to  189,400  cwt. ;  last  year 
Boot  the  isme  amount,  and  this  year  there  has  been 
p  comparative  increase. 

"It  beef  the  import  trade  is  more  steady,  averaging 
{hit  nx  years  250,000  cwt.,  the  quantity  only  vary- 
TO  20,000  or  30,000  cwt.  a-year.  Salt  beef  and 
l^werer,  are  not  much  used  at  home,  and  the  de- 
'  ■fpeads  more  or  less  upon  the  activity  of  shipping 
OQgrttioD,  and  the  extent  of  the  navy  in  commission, 
j^rin chiefly  used  for  ship's  stores. 
■"OBg  next  at  dairy  produce,  although  there  has 
itt  jBcwaaed  import  in  foreign  butter  of  200,000 
;» the  fire  yesrs  since  1860,  in  the  kst  four  years 
•port!  have  kept  pretty  steady  at  about  60,000  tons, 
tehumereased  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  or  six 
Jvttd  the  imports  it  will  be  seen  keep  large.  The 
w»  of  lard  declined  one-third  between  1860  and 
J.  hot  this  year  there  has  been  amarked  recovery,  the 
^  reaching  193,000  cwt.  for  the  six  months. 
««>sirticls  of  import,  eggs,  the  increased  consump- 


tion is  enormous,  having  risen  steadily  from  167i  mil- 
lions  in  1860,  to  864  millions  last  year,  and  in  the  first 
half  of  the  present  vear  the  numbers  received  from  abroad 
exceeded  249  miUions.  Now,  although  all  these  eggs 
are  not  fiurly  referable  to  food  consumption,  since  a  great 
many  are  used  by  photographers,  tanners,  and  others,  yet 
the  supply  for  domestic  use  is  already  very  oonsiderable, 
and  yearly  increasing. 

What  remarkable  figures,  howerer,  would  be  brought 
out  if  the  aggregate  home-consumption  of  animal-fbod 
could  be  accurately  ascertained,  and  added  to  these  foreign 
supplies !  which  form,  after  all,  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
of  the  quantity  yearly  raised  on  our  own  soil.  The  pro* 
duction  and  consumption  of  butter,  for  instance,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  at  the  allowance  of  but  161bs.  a  head 
per  year,  for  two-thirds  of  the  population,  would  be 
(say  for  20,000,000)  about  150,000  tons ;  which,  at  the 
average  price  all  round  of  Is.  per  pound,  would  give  a 
gross  sum  of  nearly  £17,000,000.  The  consumption  of 
cheese,  again,  in  the  kingdom  is  based  upon  an  estimate 
of  half-an-ounce  per  diem,  or  121b8.  per  year,  for  the  same 
nnmbeis- equal  to  100,000  tons  par  annum;  which,  at 
the  low  average  of  70s.  per  cwt.,  gives  a  gross  sum  of 
£7,000,000.  We  oan  say  nothing  definite  of  the  home* 
production  of  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry ;  but  with  butchers' 
meat  added,  the  yearly  bill  for  our  animal-food  for  the 
nation  would  reach  a  pretty  considerable  sum.  The 
following  summary  will  serve  at  least  to  show  ihe  pro- 
gress of  imports  in  the  leading  articles  of  provisions  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  foreign  countries,  and  may  prove 
usefbl  for  reference.    The  quantities  are  given  in  cwts. : 

1850.  1860.  1866. 

Baoon  and  hams  ...  852,462  826,106  718,846 

Salt  pork  210,948  173,009  188,166 

Salt  beef 123,662  261,259  228,296 

Batter 830,679  840,112  1,083,717 

Cheese 847.803  583,283  853,277 

Lard —  198,030  136,898 

Eggs  (milUons) 106,689  167,695  864,013 

That  in  the  hut  item  of  import  named — eggs— we  should 
pay  neariy  a  million  a-year  to  foreigners  for  our  supplies 
is  a  proof  that  there  is  amule  room  for  our  cottagers,  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  to  look  to  the  increase  of 
this  simple  but  profitable  item  of  industry. 


PIGS.^The  number  of  pigs  maintained  on  each  1,000 
acres  in  each  English  county  was  computed  in  March,  1866, 
as  follows :  Sumr  (extra  metropolitan),  63 ;  Kent  (extra  me« 
tropolitan),  68 ;  Sussex,  46 ;  Hampshire,  75 ;  Berkshire,  91  j 
Hertfordshire  (extra  metropolitan),  90;  Backiaghamshire.  84; 
Oxfordshire,  90;  Northamptonslure,  61;  Hontbgdonshire, 
116;  Bedfordshire,  124;  Cambridireshire,  111;  Essex  (extra 
metropoUtan),  99 ;  Suffolkj  141 ;  Norfolk,  86 ;  WilUhire,  71 ; 
Dorsetshire,  61 ;  Devonshire,  67 ;  Cornwall,  73 ;  Somerset- 
shire 72 ;  Oloocestershire  63 ;  Herefordshire,  47 ;  Shropshire, 
72;  StiUTordshire,  66;  Worcestershire,  78  j  Warwickshire, 
65  ;  Leicestershire,  45 ;  Butlandshire,  39 ;  LincdnshiTe,  62 ; 
Nottbghamshire,  55  ;  Derbyshire.  48 ;  Cheshire,  82 ;  Lanca- 
shire, 41;  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  42:  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  68 ;  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  40 ;  Dnr- 
ham,  23 ;  Northumberland,  20 ;  Cumberland,  41 ;  and  West- 
moreland,  15.  Suffolk  would  thus  appear  to  be  the  English 
county  which  has  the  most  relatiyelj  aense  norcine  population, 
while  the  thinnest  proportion  of  pigs  woulu  seem  to  hp  found 


in  Westmoreland. 
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.     A  BOARD   OP  AGBIOULTUBE. 


*'  lu  America  tho  farmers  have  a  dqiartment  in  eonnoc- 
tion  with  Govermnent.  They  have  a  meeting  of  that  de- 
partment monthly ;  and  it  is  ostoniihing  how  eatUy  and 
correctly  they  can  obtain  the  agricultand  itatistica  of  the 
whole  of  the  United  Statei«  In  France  they  hatto  a  Biinis- 
ter  of  Agriculture.  In  other  conntries  of  Europe  also 
agriculture  has  a  standing  in  eonnection  with  Goyemment. 
In  this  country  we  have  only  a  Board  of  Trade.  It 
ought  to  be  called  a  Board  rf  Trade  and  Agriculture'* 
So  said  Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  at  a  meeting  held  last  week  in 
Gloucester,  when  nrgiug  more  systemsiio  action  on  the 
part  of  the  flurmers  in  maintaining  their  own  rights  and 
interests.  And  so  have  we  continued  to  say  for  some 
time  past,  although  wo  should  be  prepared  to  go  further 
than  Mr.  Holland,  and  ask  for  the  eitablishment  of  an  en- 
tirely distinct  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  no  way  associated 
in  its  conduct  with  any  other  department.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  time  like  the  present ;  for,  with  the  Country 
Party  in  power,  such  a  feature  might  be  reasonably  ac- 
cepted as  a|^  of  the  Ministerial  programme,  even  without 
the  inoentive  of  any  outside  pressure.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  daims  of  Agriculture  require 
more  attention  than  they  are  now  receiving  from  the 
Government,  where  any  question  touching  upon  rural 
matters  is  too  apt  to  be  treated  pretty  much  upon  the 
principle  that  "everybody's  business  is  nobod/s  busi- 
ness/' The  heads  of  the  Home  Office  or  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  really  not  the  time  to  study  such  subjects, 
which  are  bandied  about  finun  one  to  another  until  they 
can  be  oonvenien^y  dropned  or  shelved  to  som«  more 
"  fitting"  opportunity.  We  should  be  coming,  however, 
to  a  better  understanding  with  our  rulers,  as  there  is  some 
satisfactory  evidence  pf  this  fueling  already  apparent.  In 
a  letter  which  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  of  Northampton,  has  just 
published,  he  states  that  he  "  turned  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  lead,  but  found  that  the  laws  contained 
in  their  Charter,  which  cannot  at  any  time  be  altered  or 
departed  from,  precluded  the  Society  from  taking  part  in 
any  questions  of  a  political  tendenor,  or  havmg  refer- 
ence to  measures  pending,  or  to  be  brought  befbre  Bur- 
liamcnt."  Mr.  Pell  will  be  r^ieed  to  kora  that 
the  kws  of  the  Boyal  Agricoltural  Society  earn  be 
altered,  and  that  a  Committee  is  sitting  at  this  very 
time  with  the  ol^ect  of  strikinff  out  from  the  eonditMos 
of  the  Charter  those  dansea  which  "  preslude  Ihe  soeiefty 
from  taking  part  in  any  questions  of  a  political  tendency, 
or  having  reference  to  measures  pending,  or  to  be  brought 
before  Parliament."  With,  then,  this  objectionable  pro- 
viso removed,  as  no  doubt  it  will  be,  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England  should  be  the  agent  throiigk 
which,  of  all  others,  the  formatioB  of  a  Board  of  Agri- 
culture might  be  brought  abo«t.  And  this  is  all  tiie 
more  probaMe  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  reconstruc- 
tion 01  the  Council  has  also  been  determined  upon.  l%e 
mere  drones  and  obstructives  are  to  be  removed,  and 
at  least  a  fair  half  of  the  membera  of  tiie  direc- 
tion to  be  taken  from  the  tenant-frrmers  of  the 
country.  Here,  then,  we  repeal,  with  the  working  ma- 
chinery already  si^plied— ^^  men  of  beeominc  posi- 
tion and  influence  identified  with  the  Bxec«Etive--tbe  way 
from  Hanover  Square  to  Bowning-strcet  shouM  be  easy 
enough  to  find.  It  will  remain  very  much  with  the  fir- 
mers  themselves  to  determine  whether  or  when  such  a 
course  shall  be  taken.  If  the^  snlit  up  into  little  parties^ 
ifi  in  a  word^  they  agree  to  divide  their  own  strength|  the 


old  fable  of  the  bundle  of  stacks  will  be  tbe  moral  \ 
thttr  story.  It  has  always,  and  naturally,  been  a  mall 
of  di£Ebulty  to  get  agrioulturists  together;  Imt  tberel 
tried  men  who  have  for  long  saoificed  their  tine  ^ 
their  money  to  the  interests  of  the  caus^  as  witktk 
we  should  infinitely  prefer  etill  leaving  the  lead. 

In  a  movement  now  going  on  in  oeitain  parti  of  i 
country,  but  the  neceasi^  fox  which  we  can  scared;] 
oognixe  wiUi  the  institutions  already  in  force,  some  ni 
startling  announcements  have  been  made.   In  ShropiH 
for  instance,  Mr.  More,  the  new  member,  declani 
fiur  as  we   remember  his  words,  that  the  fiumenj 
never    as    yet    been    pennitted     at    their    me^ 
to  touch  on  Farmers'  Politics  I     Such  a  statement « 
serves  to  show  how  little  the  honourable  member  ra 
knows  of  the  topic  he  is  talking  to,  or  of  the  great  1> 
of  those  he  has  been  elected  to  represent.    Within  j 
last  fifteen  years  or  so,  there  has  not  been  a  question  ba 
ing  upon  the  politics  of  Agriculture  but  that  has  been  i 
Closed  over  and  over  again  at  our  leading  Esnneis*  Q 
and  similar  societies ;   whilst  many  of  these  matters  hi 
been  brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Govcrnni 
through  deputations  to  the   chiefs  of  Departmenti, 
committees  appointed  to  take  evidence,  or  by  debit* 
the  House,  where  the  opinions  of  these  outside  assema 
have  been  quoted  with  the  most  marked  effect.  ^  Hr.l 
again,  in  his  letter,  writes  with  ingenuoiis  nmpUoity  of  < 
evils  of  the  malt-tax,  as  if  he  had  re^  struck  ant  ti 
idea  when  he  argues  in  this  wise :  "  The  malt-tai  iirt 
with  undue  severity  on  the  out-of-doors  labourer,  to 
good  and  eheap  beer  is  as  much  a  necessary  as  meat* 
farmer  has  all  the  material  at  hand  for  produciDg 
Barley  he  grows;  hops  are  English  prodnee;  vater, 
cellarage,  and  space  lor  the  manufiKtnre  ex»t  on 
fiaiBS ;  but  he  cannot  turn  these  to  the  best  adnn< 
owing  to  a  duty  that  is  almost  prohibitory.  Home-hw 
ale  and  dean  small-beer  belong,  for  the  poor  at  kaitj 
viUage  tales  and  romances.    The  real  thing  '^^^ 
fortunes  made  on  the  boi^  of  ^e  Trent  and  Ttotf 
&rmers  sipping  sherry    and  Gladstone-eiaret ;   and  tl 
labourers  with  their  chins  to  the  pimp-^out  by  day.* 
their  noses  to  the  '  public*  quart  pot  at  nif^t.    Witk  ■ 
this^  to  crown  the  mischief  we  are  cursed  with  sn  abooui 
able  licensing  system^  that  does  more  to  demorsb^  j^ 
^oughtkss  and  improvident  than  ean  be  well  conceirei 
This  is  all  very  well  put>  but  there  is  not  a  reader  of  <• 
P^>^  bot  that  knowait  all  by hjoart.    Therigbt  of' 
Englishman  to  make  the  most  of  his  produce,  tbs  cltfi 
of  the  labourer,  and  the  abominations  of  the  ^^^'HJ 
have  been  discussed  by  the  fiirmers  and  rqpxesented  to  tt 
Government  any  time  you  please  for  the  last  twenty  f<*i 
or  more.    The  grievance  has  indeed  been  worked  and  ^e 
worked  through  organs  especially  started  for  and  consne 
to  this  object,  and  we  are  not  sanguine  of  sedng  uy  ^^ 
effective  movement  than  that  ma£i  here,  there,  sndertO 
where  by  the  Anti-Malt-tax  Associations.    Mr.  Fell  i 
equally  startling  in  his  onslanght  against  the  evils  sni^ 
from  the  over-preservation  of  game,  where  he  ^ 
new  lode  after  thia  fashion:  "Then  the  dcstroc^^^ 
human  food,  arising  from  the  stocking  cultivated  land  wii; 
ground  same,  is  a  fair  question  for  examinatioa ;  sod  it  j 
can  be  &wn  that  the  preservation  of  harea  sad  rab»i 
is  incompatible  with  g(K>d  husbandry,  representations/ 
that  effect  might  be  urged  with  the  liew  ef  noff^ 
them  from  the  game  lift    Certainly  the  pccsiniiioB  ^ 
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t^,  o«fc  of  the  woodlands,  for  leiiing  or  scUing,  or  for 
keepen'  pcraniiitei,  it  a  praetice  prodtictive  of  iU-wili, 
poor  eropi,  inferior  tenant  fiurmert,  and  poaching  labooren. 
To  mj  mind  recent  kgidalaon  on  this  head  faAS  pointed 
is  the  wnxng  direction.  The  old  lawi  prohibiting  the 
ale  of  game,  and  limiting  the  porBoit  of  it  to  qnaHfied 
persons  onljr,  placed  the  cnltiyator  of  the  soil  in  a  better 
jositioA  thui  he  now  finds  himself  in."  As  if  the  gronnd 
yme  had  not  been  a  fair  question  for  examination  for 

SMstl    Indeed  we  had  hoped  to  hare  gone  far  be- 
Bj  soch  imjdied  quesium  of  examination  I    As  if  it 
,  or  rather  as  if  it  had  not  been  shown  that  the 
^DK  of  hares  and  rabbits  is  incompatible  with  good  fans- 
iBtdrf  I    As  if  representations  had  not  been  mi^e,  and  as 
i  iome  reform  had  not  foUo wed  I  As  if  treating  the  rabbits 
■tlie  perquisites  of  theke^r  had  not  been  denounced  orer 
pd  oyer  sgain,  and  the  remedy  of  permitting  the  toner 
lieitroy  them  ia  any  way  he  chose  as  stron^y  recom- 
nicd  i    There  is  anple  evidence,  moreoTer,  that  such 
Mce  hsa  not  beea  without  its  results ;  and  only  within 
e  bflt  week  the  fc^owing  paragraph  has  been  going  the 
toids  of  the  papers : — 

*At  the  meeting  of  the  Pettercaim  Farmers'  dub,  as 
I  last  wedc,  the  president,  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  made 
Ikportant  communication  in  regard  to  the  game  ques- 


tion. His  lordship  deprecated  any  further  Parliamentary 
interference  between  luidlord  and  tenant,  and  said  thi^ 
all  that  is  required  may  be  beat  arranged  by  mutual  agree- 
ment  between  the  parties  tiiemselTes.  Lord  Kintore  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  issuing  a  circular  to  his  own 
tenants,  empowering  them  to  shoot  rabbits,  '  the  pest  of 
the  farmer  and  the  pest  of  the  landlord,'  on  their  own 
farms.  In  addition  to  this,  he  said  that  he  means  to  give 
his  tenantry  permission  to  shoot  hares  either  by  their  own 
hands  or  I7  such  deputies  as  he  may  approve  of.  His 
lordship  added  that  he  was  quite  sure  that,  in  return  for 
this  concession,  his  tenants  would  preserve  for  him  and 
his  friends  the  feathered  game  on  their  land/' 

This  is  a  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  which  we  have  maintained  for  many  years  past, 
and  that  we  still  believe  has  done,  and  will  do  more  good 
than  even  Mr.  Fell's  proposed  return  to  the  old  game  laws. 
Still,  we  have  thought  it  only  right  to  give  some  expres- 
sion to  this  gentleman's  sentiments,  and  all  the  more  so 
as  he  appears  by  no  means  inelindl  to  allow  any  credit 
whatever  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  preceded  him 
in  the  fidd,  but,  with  the  most  amusing  sefr-satisfaction, 
reads  the  old  story  backwards,  and  boldly  offers  his  old 
kmps  for  new  I 


THE   PaOPEa   MAJfAGEMEOT   OF   THE    FLAX   CROP. 


At  t  BKeting  of  the  Ballyniahon  Farmers'  Club}  on  the 
b  of  AttgMt,  Captain  Kiag  Hanaan  in  the  chair,  the 
ioTinf  paper,  '*  On  the  Proper  Maoagemeut  of  the  flax 
^t]*  was  read : 

laia  lalgeet  has  of  late  received  nmeh  attentioa  from  agri- 
tkuil  societies  and  the  Oovermnent  of  the  eonntry.  Great 
^  is  due  to  the  Boyal  Agricnltuial  Society  for  the  ntaaner 
ivkieh  it  has  endesvoored  to  advance  the  growth  and  chr- 
^the  knowledge  oeeessary  for  the  prdper  manageneat  of 
ucrop.  That  the  flax  crop,  when  properly  manipaloted,  is 
■  of  dw  Host  remunerative  to  the  nurmers  has  been  clearly 
'vved  bf  experienced  arowers  in  Ulster,  from  reports  of  its 
Mcea  ia  many  ports  of  the  south  and  west,  aad  aibo  from  the 
Kot  experience  of  some  firmers  in  the  nei^bonrhood  of 
bpore.  Now  thai  the  population  of  the  cooatry  has  been 
^■ad  deereased  bv  enigratkm— 4he  labouring  classes  seek- 
■fh^her  wigee  and  better  treatment  in  other  eewtries— the 
■9«i  d  nitalde  emjdoymeBt  for  women,  girls,  and  boys,  who 
^  hitherto,  in  many  parts  of  the  oomtry,  had  eompuatively 
■^  eaployaent,  sboold  occupy  the  attention  of  agricaltarai 
^»etia,  ctpedally  in  the  south  and  west  of  Irelaad.  The 
^■R  of  the  ilax  crop  gives  a  large  snount  of  work  to  these 
wa,  tkns  adding  a  strong  inducenent  to  their  hasbands  and 
voKkers  to  reaain  at  home.  We  think  it  worthy  the  attention 
^patrietic  fomera,  who  wish  to  beacflt  the  locality  in  which 
•«y  Rside,  to  caHivate  the  crop,  provided  it  will  pay,  that  will 
9**  the  jpeatest  aaonnt  of  enpfoyment  to  the  labouring 
^^  We  don't  betieve  that  the  Great  Sapreae  Being  ever 
J^ped  a  aeble  eonntry  Kke  oar  own  merely  to  rear  and  &tten 
I  2t^  ^  exterminatioa  of  human  beings ;  and  the  system 
\  *  ^^^P***  fiiraH — a  system  which  was  at  one  time  the  foil 
f  uM  Weitem  Empire— ^nay,  ultimately,  prove  the  mia  of 
''^hid.  Thst  system  has  been  so  extended  throughout  the 
^^  of  hrte,  and  the  formers  generally  so  anxious  to  obtain 
■^gam  fooBSy  that  workiag  men  have  no  other  altemative 
j^iesve  ttie  country  to  seek  a  home  in  other  huids.  We 
^}  Hn»  with  the  opiaioits  recently  propounded  by  some 
*^oa  the  cultivation  of  the  fUx  crop,  that  it  would  be  a 
SJ  ■*  l»daad*s  evils,  whatever  these  may  be ;  but  we  aftm 
yfte  growth  of  it  woidd  give  much  suitable  eroploymeat  to 
^m  aiegeneiaUy  the  most  destitute  in  society.  To  grow 
7*^  ^^  saeeeso,  knowledge  is  necessary ;  and  as  in  all 
'^'"wl  puBiitSk  knowledge  is  not  only  power,  but  money, 
'^^<>  prodaclkni  of  this  crop  espeeiaUy  it  is  both  power 
^^1^*  TheseilaodeiBMfeiallfilaidazvpaariiar^wril 


adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  crop ;  and  if  it  be  managed  with 
knowledge  and  enersy,  it  will  not  foil  to  remunerate  the  em- 
phrred  imd  the  em^oyer.  £very  species  of  soil  except  bog 
will  prodace  ftu,  and  even  bog  with  a  good  day  bottom ;  but 
that  which  produces  the  heaviest  crops  is  the  deep  loam  or  the 
heavy  day.  The  land  in  caltivatioD  beet  suited  for  it  is  the 
lirat  crop  after  lea  oats,  wheat,  or  fallow ;  but  poor  soils  not 
previoady  growing  it,  where  properly  cleaned  of  weeds,  may 
produce  good  crops.  We  do  not  bv  any  iKans  recommend 
MM  groimd  in  this  country  for  flax,  as  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  and  foiied.  It  is  too  difficult  to  dose  the 
ground,  and  the  drought  penetrates,  to  the  great  iijgury  of  the 
crop.  If  the  month  of  May  was  wet^  or  a  dropping  month, 
we  have  no  doubt  but  lea  would  prodnce  a  good  crop }  but  we 
would  not  risk  its  uncertainty.  There-is  an  opinion  prevalent 
aaumgst  many  that  flax  is  a  seowging  crop ;  but  those  who 
understand  the  nature  of  Ibx  know  firom  experience  that  saeh 
aarainjon  iserroBeoBS.  A  member  of  this  dub  in  the  aeighr 
boorhood  of  Ballymore  sowed,  three  years  ago,  an  acre  of  poor 
fallow :  hehndaineW-ive  stones  to  the  acre,  sowed  it  in  grass 
and  dover  along  with  the  Hax,  took  two  good  crops  of  meadow, 
and  this  year  h^  a  capital  crop  of  oats,  all  without  manure. 
This  foet  speaks  for  itself.  The  hmd  should  be  ploughed  deep 
in  the  aatumn,  and  kept  dry  during  the  winter.  If  it  be  not 
well  drained,  surfoce-drains  should  be  made,  that  the  ton 
water  may  easily  getaway,  and  then  cross-ploughed  in  the  eau 
of  f  ebrmury  or  bM^nning  of  March,  so  that  weeds  may  get 
time  to  spring  before  sowing.  When  the  time  of  sowing 
comes,  the  land  should  be  weU  harrowed,  and  the  sur&ee  made 
very  fine,  free  of  all  weeds  and  krge  stones.  The  more  har- 
rowina  the  better,  to  dose  tiie  ground  wdl,  so  as  to  keep  the 
subsou  dfiup,  and  for  this  purpose  the  land  should  be  harrowed 
and  dosed  before  the  penetrattng  March  winds.  The  reason 
for  deep  plooghing  the  first  time  is,  because  the  flax  root  has 
been  fouml  to  penetrate  to  a  considerable  dsstanoe  into  the  sub^ 
soil ;  and  thus  the  deeper  the  tillage  and  the  more  moist  the 
subsoil,  provided  it  has  been  weH  drained,  the  better  for  the 
crop.  The  heaviest  crops  hawebeen  prodneed  from  lends  that 
have  been  suheoiled  for  tneprerious  crop ;  but  for  thiserop  we 
do  not  reeentmend  subsoihiw,  as  the  land  could  not  be  brought 
to  the  proper  tilth,  and  as  the  newly  tomed-up  earth  had  net 
beoi  long  enough  enosed  to  the  fertilizing  mfloeace  of  the 
rain,  sun,  and  atmoepnere.  The  second  pfoughn^  should  net 
be  deqpcr  than  four  or  five  mehes,  so  that  the  wulsr  surfoee 
maybepicservedforthesMd*   ThstsvfooOyin 
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ofthewinterndiuandatmospherio  infliienoe,  hM  been  ren- 
dered Decnliarlj  suited  for  the  reception  of  theseed.  If  potato 
groonabesown  in  flax  which  has  oeen  cnltiTated  in  ridges, 
the  groond  should  be  well  levelled  and  freed  of  all  weeds  when 
the  potatoes  are  beingtaken  upland  the  surface  that  is  exposed 
to  tne  winter  fruits  should  receive  the  seed  without  any 
ploughing  at  all.  Harrow  deeply  and  make  the  surface  fine ; 
then  sow  the  seed  and  roll  with  a  heavy  roller.  Bid^  potato 
ground  is  much  better  for  this  crop  than  drills,  as  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  get  the  manure  evenly  scattered  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former.  The  proper  time  for  sowing  is  the  month 
of  April,  and  as  early  as  possible  in  that  month,  weather  bdng 
fitvouraUe.  It  is  not  wise  to  sow  in  frosts,  and  such  must  be 
evaded,  if  possible,  especially  if  the  land  be  not  verv  diy.  If 
the  seed  can  be  sown  immediately  before  rain  it  will  ensure  an 
even  croo,  which  the  farmer  will  find  to  be  much  to  his  advan- 
tage in  tne  return  he  will  have  from  the  mill.  An  after-growth 
crop  is  always  unprofitable,  but  that  which  makes  r^ular  pro- 
gress from  the  time  tliat  it  appears  above  the  ground  is  the  one 
that  always  remunerates  the  grower.  Early  sowing,  whilst  it 
requires  a  little  more  seed,  is  ready  to  catch  the 
early  rains  of  spring,  and  as  flax  is  fond  of  water, 
a  greater  crop,  with  a  better  fibre,  may  be  expected. 
Oreat  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  seed,  and  fu- 
mers  should  always  purchase  from  the  best  houses,  and  secure 
brands  that  have  been  well  tested.  Riga  seed  is  better  adapted 
to  light  and  loamy  soils,  while  Butch  may  be  sown  with 
greater  advantage  on  heavy  clay  soils.  The  best  Biffa  brands  are 
Schroder's  and  Jacob's,  with  many  others  of  good  reputation ; 
and  the  most  popular  Butch  brands  are  the  MJB.M.'s,  or  C. 
and  M.  We  would  always  recommend,  although  it  may  be  a 
little  higher,  the  extra-picked  of  the  Rip,  and  the  M.B.M.*s 
of  the  Dutch ;  but  growers  will  soon  learn  to  know  the  best 
seed.  That  which  is  dear  in  the  colour,  plump,  and  full,  is  the 
best;  but  whatever  is  dark  or  greenish  in  colour,  without 
tlumpness  or  fulness,  is  bad,  and  will  disappoint  the  grower. 
English  seed  has  been  sown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  many 
parts  of  Ulster,  and  has  been  found  to  do  well  if  obtained  from 
the  first  crop  after  importation  from  Russia,  but  it  is  not  so 
certain  as  tne  Riga ;  and  Butch  home-saved  seed  has  been 
found  in  many  iiwtanoes  to  grow  well,  but  we  would  not  re- 
commend fiurmers  to  try  the  experiment,  unless  a  very  superior 
sample  could  be  obtained — ana  such  samples  are  rare,  in  cbn- 
seouence  of  the  difficulty  of  saving  it  with  our  humid  climate; 
and  whilst  it  may  grow  as  well  as  the  imported  seed,  it  will 
not  give  as  good  a  fibre.  The  quantity  of  seed  which  is 
generally  put  to  the  Irish  acre  is  one  Riga  barrel,  or  fourteen 
pecks ;  and  the  same  proportion  of  Butch  or  English.  The 
more  slippery  the  seed  in  the  hand  the  better,  as  it  is  a  sign 
that  it  is  full  of  oil ;  and  when  the  sower  complains  that  he 
cannot  hold  it  in  his  hand,  the  better  prospect,  the  season 
being  favourable,  of  a  good  crop.  The  seed,  if  sown  too  thin, 
will  grow  coarse,  strong,  and  branchy,  which  is  sure  to  be  cut 
away  in  the  mill  in  the  branching  parts ;  and  if  sown  too 
thick,  will  grow  short  and  fine,  with  a  very  delicate  fibre. 
When  the  flax  crop  appears  above-ground  it  should  be  hoed, 
if  any  weeds  arise ;  and  by  the  time  that  it  is  six  or  eight 
inches  lonr  it  should  be  left  perfectly  dean.  The  boys  and 
girls  should  weed  with  bare  feet,  and  their  fisces  turned  towards 
the  wind,  that  the  trodden-down  flax  may  be  blown  up  as  soon 
as  possible  again.  As  the  crop  takes  about  three  months  in 
the  ground,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  pull  it  too  soon,  as  the 
fibre,  although  a  little  finer,  will  be  debcate,  more  difficult  to 
manage  properly,  so  as  to  keep  strength,  and  will  go  to  waste 
in  the  mill ;  wmle,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  permitt^  to  be  too 
ripe,  it  will  be  coarse  and  husky,  and  will  not  give  the  price. 
The  proper  time  for  pdling  is  when  the  crop  chan^  from  a 
green  to  a  yellow  hue,  when  the  stalks  begin  to  strip  of  their 
leaves  about  half-way  from  the  root,  and  the  seed  turts 
from  a  pulp  to  be  firm  and  hiurd,  with  a  tinge  oflT  brown. 
If  the  crop  be  heavy  and  the  weather  we^  it  must  be 
pulled  greener,  to  save  it  from  iigurr.  Also,  if  it  fires — 
which  is  a  hard  black  rust  on  the  stalks— or,  as  they  say  in 
some  parts  of  Ulster,  if  it  ticks,  it  must  be  pull^  at  once. 
We  recommend,  where  such  can  be  done,  rippling ;  and  if 
that  is  properly  managed,  the  flax  will  not  sustain  any  in- 
jury. For  feeding  purposes  the  bolls  are  very  valuable,  dther 
for  pigs,  young  stock,  or  stall-feeding.  Farmers  accustomed 
to  stall-feed  appreciate  very  much  the  oilcake :  but  bolls  are 
muc^  more  valuable  for  ftieding  purposes,  as  they  contain  all 


the  oil  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  oilcake.  Sheathe 
pullers  begin  to  pull  for  npptin^*  they  should  leave  the  hmd- 
fiils  across  each  other.  The  nppk  ia  tied  in  a  cait ;  and  a 
small  rut  is  made  with  the  spade  for  the  wheds  to  sink  into, 
so  as  to  bring  the  oart  so  low  that  the  ripplerB  can  stsnd  with 
ease  at  thdr  work.  One  man  stands  behind  and  another  be- 
fore the  cart,  at  the  same  ripple.  These  men  take  the  hand- 
fuls  of  flax,  spreading  the  top  of  it  in  the  hands,  draw  it 
through  the  ripple  with  a  sudden  jerk,  then  turn  the  band, 
ffiviuff  it  a  second  pull  through  the  ripple ;  and  thus  it  b  done. 
A  little  boy  carries  in  the  flax,  and  a  woman  or  girl  ties  it  ip. 
In  this  way  the  ripplers  proceed,  always  moving  the  cart,* 
as  to  keep  near  the  pullers,  and  save  the  trouUe  of  canTiis 
the  flax  from  a  great  distance.    Care  should  be  taken,  wka 

} tolling,  to  keep  the  root-ends  of  the  sheaf  as  even  as  a  bnib; 
or  the  more  even  it  is  kept,  it  will  adl  the  better,  as  tbcn 
will  be  little  loss  to  the  buyer  in  the  hackling  process.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  and  sunny,  the  bolls  should  be  laid  in  an  ofs 
place,  and  kept  frequency  turned,  to  prevent  them  from  liat 
mg.  If  there  be  a  Urge  quantity  of  them,  a  man  shonii  k 
kept  always  turning  them ;  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  iir 
days  they  will  be  fit  to  be  removed  to  a  lofl,  where  as  mi 
air  as  possible  should  be  admitted,  with  frequent  tnminf.  If 
the  weather  be  wet,  they  should  be  taken  at  once  to  the  kih, 
and  dried  with  a  very  slow  fire,  so  that  there  may  not  be  % 
stronger  heat  than  a  very  hot  sun.  In  this  way  the  seed  viQ 
^t  time  to  imbibe  the  juice  out  of  the  husk,  and  a  good  fetd- 
ing  material  prepared  for  cattle,  although  not  so  good  aijf 
they  had  been  dried  in  the  sun.  The  flax,  after  being  rippH 
should  be  taken  to  the  steep.  It  should  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  longer  in  the  fidd  than  the  second  day,  at  furthest;  m 
in  no  instance  should  it  be  pulled  and  stooked  to  prepare  ftr 
rippling,  as  the  fibre  becomes  too  ripe  and  coarse,  so  that  t? 
no  process  of  watering  and  grassing  will  it  be  brought  to  tk 
same  refinement.  The  best  steeps  are  those  with  a  goodbw- 
day  bottom,  made  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  wide,  in  ■■  yj 
place,  tliat  they  may  catch  all  the  sun.  The  water  shodd  to 
soft,  rain  or  river-water  being  the  softest  The  steep  show 
be  filled  some  three  weeks  before  use,  so  as  to  expoK  the 
water  in  a  stagnant  state  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  m 
the  softening  influence  of  the  sun.  The  water  in  the  itej 
should  be  three-and-a-half  to  four  feet  deep ;  and  wb^Jy 
flax  is  put  into  the  pond,  no  firesh  water  should  be  adm^ 
lest  fermentation  be  prevented.  Flax  should  not  be  steeped  a 
a  bog,  unless  there  be  a  good  day  bottom ;  but  if  there  m 
such,  it  may  be  steeped  with  safety.  The  flax  should  be  m 
in  with  the  tops  up,  in  a  sUntinff  position,  with  the  topijj 
one  sheaf  at  the  root-end  of  the  other.  It  should  not  be  W 
too  thick,  as  that  would  prevent  it  rising  in  the  pond  danaj 
fermentation ;  and  it  is  always  wdl  to  see  it  rise  during  thit 
process,  when  some  additional  weights  shonld  be  placed  on  i^ 
and  afterwards  removed,  when  fermentation  ceases,  kst  tte 
wdght  should  sink  the  flax  to  the  bottom.  The  pond  shoaM 
contain  a  good  many  dams,  and  each  dam  fllled  with  iu** 
the  same  time,  for  convenience  in  bringing  it  out  Wta 
carefully  phiced  in  the  pond,  it  should  be  <»^^''^J*]J5 
sods  or  round  and  flat  stones;  but  in  no  instance  woBii 
sharp  stones  be  thrown  on  it,  as  they  cut  the  fibR ; 
ndther  should  sods  and  stones  be  mixed,  for  w»« 
the  stones  are,  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  penetrate  dor 
fredy,  and  the  flax  will  water  more  quickly  than  where  the«* 
are.  It  should  be  all  sods  or  all  atones,  but  not  a  mi^ 
Some  growers  have  adopted  long  poles  attached  to  each  m  « 
the  dam,  and  pUced  a  little  under  the  water.  From  eigtfto 
twenty  days  is  generally  the  time  taken  in  the  steep,  tccmm 
to  the  softness  of  the  water  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  If  tke 
water  be  soft  and  the  weather  hot,  from  dgfat  to  ten  dajr* » 
about  the  average  time ;  but  if  the  weather  be  cdd,  theng^ 
long,  and  the  water  hard,  it  will  require  fix)m  sixteen  to  t«»y 
days  to  water  it  properly.  Another  advantage  tnm  ••'v  "f* 
ing  is,  that  the  nights  are  much  shorter,  and  there  is  a  greater 
length  of  up-sun  upon  the  steeps  than  when  the  "■*■,'* 
fnrUier  advanced  and  the  weather  colder.  The  more  iw 
flax  waters,  the  stronger  and  better  the  fibre.  Flax  ahoaW  ^ 
a  suffidency  of  water,  as  it  is  this  process  in  the  day  ■^••P  J2I« 
soft  water  that  turns  out  the  silky  fibre,  provided  it  b»  ""J^ 
pulled  in  the  proper  time.  When  fermentation  cesses,  the  nw 
will  sink  in  the  pond,  and  too  much  watchfulness  cannot  betf- 
erdsed,  lest  it  might  be  overdone,  which  would  eaaae  a  gj"* 
kMs  at  the  mill,  and  weaken  the  fibre.    Whilst  we  adrocwi 
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MificteMj  of  water,  care  most  be  taken  to  keep  the  fibre  strong, 
•s  a  deliaite  fibre  would  not  stand  the  hackle.  The  flax  is  pro* 
perly  witered  when  on  a  sheaf  being  taken  from  the  middle  of 
the  pood,  and  a  stalk  extracted  out  of  the  heart  of  it— when 
brolDNi  about  six  inches  apart — about  the  centre  the  woody 
MTt  ^oUs  out  freely  without  any  of  the  fibre  adhering  to  it. 
in  trying  it  in  this  way  the  woody  part  should  be  puUecTdown- 
wuds  to  tiie  root  end  of  it^  pull  two  inches,  instead  of  six ; 
then  keen  it  another  night  in  the  water,  and  repeat  the  same 
■rocoss  the  next  day  until  six  inches  of  the  wood  comes  away 
My ;  then  take  it  out  of  the  pond  at  once.  In  taking  it  up, 
forks  and  drags  should  not  be  used,  for  the  fibre  is  then  easily 
kmng  the  wood,  and  any  sharp  instrument  used  then  will  do 
it  a  Krions  ii^nry.  Moreorer,  when  the  flax  is  put  in  the  carts 
to  be  drawn  to  the  spread,  and  when  the  carts  are  being 
Mptied,  boirs  or  men  should  not  be  allowed  to  leap  up  upon 
tbe  flu,  and  stand  upon  it,  with  nails  in  their  shoes,  to  tear 
the  d^cate  fibre  from  the  wood.  The  man  emptying  the  cart 
ibottid  stand  in  front,  immediately  behind  the  horse,  and  lift 
the  iheaves,  scattering  them  properly  in  the  field  for  spreading. 
If  the  flax  should  happen  to  oe  near  watered  on  Saturday,  then 
take  it  out  and  put  it  in  a  large  heap,  called  the  rot-heap,  the 
one  iheaf  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  other ;  let  it  remain  in 
ttei  way  until  Monday,  when  it  will  be  sufficiently  done.  If  it 
be  folly  done  on  a  Saturday,  or  on  anv  other  day  when  you 
«oot  get  the  spreaders  at  it  on  the  following  day,  take  it  out 
rfflie  pond,  setting  the  sheaves  on  their  root  ends,  the  one 
igaaA  the  other :  the  wind  will  then  pass  freely  through  it, 
ad  thus  it  will  be  kept  from  iignry  until  it  is  spread.  Open, 
Aoct  pasture  is  the  beet  place  to  spread  on,  with  all  the  weeds 
moved  from  it.  Newly-mown  meadows  will  do  weU,  but  where 
the  aftergrass  is  aprinffing  tut  much  injury  will  be  done  to  the 
flax  when  it  grows  through  it.  The  flax  should  be  spread 
dun  and  even,  with  the  tops  northwards,  and  one  row 
ilioald  slightly  overli^  another,  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
Ksttering  it.  The  winds  at  the  season  of  the  year 
geacraUy  blow  from  the  south  or  west,  and  when  spread 
«  we  have  said  they  will  blow  over  it  without  iajjury. 
We  omitted  in  the  proper  place  to  give  a  reason  for  placing 
tbe  tops  of  the  flax  up  m  the  pon£  It  is  more  difficult  to 
water  properly  the  top  end  of  the  flax  than  the  root  end,  and 


the  top  is  more  delicate.  As  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  greater  at 
the  top  of  the  pond  than  at  the  bottom,  and  as  the  surfitce- 
water  is  always  the  softer  and  the  hotter,  'the  top  is  put  up, 
that  it  may  catch  the  heat  of  the  sun.  From  eifht  to  ten  days 
vrill  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  flax  on  the  grass ;  out  if  the  wea- 
ther be  wet,  from  six  to  eight  days  will  be  enough  if  properly 
watercMl,  as  flax  grasses  more  quickly  in  wet  or  showery  wea- 
ther thsm  in  diy.  When  it  begins  to  strip  and  leave  the  woody 
part  it  is  time  to  take  it  up,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
lift  too  soon,  as  the  fibre  will  not  be  so  well  refined.  Great 
loss  in  price  and  quantity  has  been  sustained  firom  imperfect 
watering  and  long  grassing ;  and  the  sooner  that  system  is 
abandoned  the  better,  because  it  always  briuRS  disappointment 
to  the  growers.  When  it  is  ready  to  be  lifted,  it  should  be 
taken  up  at  once,  without  waiting  for  diy  weather.  If  the 
weather  is  wot,  it  should  be  tied  near  the  top,  and  pkced  on 
its  end,  with  the  roots  widely  separated,  that  the  wind  may 
blow  fneHj  through,  and  four  or  five  bundles  should  be  placed 
beside  each  other,  and  kept  in  this  way  until  it  is  perfectqr  dry. 
When  well  dried,  it  should  be  immediately  stacked,  if  not  taken 
to  the  mill,  in  round  thin  stacks ;  and  in  putting  up  these  the 
heart  should  always  bo  kept  well  filled,  with  the  root  ends  of 
the  flax  inclining  downwards,  so  as  to  turn  off  the  rain.  If 
let  stand  in  stack  for  two  or  three  months  it  improves  much 
in  quality.  The  stacks  should  be  immediately  thatched,  and  i/ 
straw  or  whin  rushes  cannot  be  obtained,  it  may  be  thatched 
with  itself  without  iigury.  We  advise  caution  in  the  spreading, 
so  as  to  have  only  one  colour.  Thick  rareading  vnll  make 
different  colours,  which  buyers  do  not  luce.  Some  growers 
turn  it  on  the  ^rass ;  but,  since  labour  is  so  scarce  and  high, 
we  do  not  consider  that  process  neoessarVt  if  thinly  spread  at 
first.  The  first  mills  should  be  obtained,  and  ^wers  in  this 
country  should  not  expose  their  flax  to  untrained  hands,  no 
matter  how  sood  the  machinery  be.  Always,  for  some  years 
to  com^  select  that  mill  that  is  under  the  management  of 
Gained  hands  from  Ulster,  until  the  men  in  this  country  be- 
come well  trained.  A  farmer  may  have  a  good,  well-managed 
crop,  and  yet,  through  unskilled  labour  in  the  dressing,  have  it 
torn  to  pieces  and  reduced  to  tow.  The  flax  may  be  safely  sold 
by  sending  it  to  any  of  the  respectable  commission  houses  in  Bel* 
£ii8t,  and  the  cost  of  sending  vrill  not  be  more  than  Sd.  per  stone. 


THE    PROFITABLE    APPLICATION    OP    FARM-YARD    MANURE. 


Tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Galashiels  Farmers*  Club  was 
wki  in  the  Commercial  Hotel,  on  Tuesday,  August  7th— Mr. 
Scott,  Mossilee,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Adam  Thomson  said :  Not  beinf  a  practical  farmer,  I 
■ast  crave  your  indulgence,  and  hope  that  you  will  allow  me 
eonsiderable  latitude.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  take  a 
rspid  retrospect  of  fitrmin^  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years, 
sad  sodeavour  to  discover  if  we  have  arrived  at  that  point  in 
•gricnltural  perfection  beyond  which  no  improvements  can  be 
■ude.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  past.  We 
bold  firmly  to  the  practical  realisation  of  theories  wrought  out, 
sad  Uieir  utility  established ;  but  we  are  often  too  slow  in 
sdopting  other  theories  that  might  as  easily  be  practically  de- 
▼ewped.  All  parties  in  the  community  partake  of  this  caution, 
•adfermers,  like  other  men,  are  not  free  from  its  influence. 
They  prefer  the  good  old  ways— the  ways  of  the  past—fully  as 
■uch  as  the  ways  of  the  present.  Once  into  the  rut,  we  are 
joatent  to  travd  in  it,  or,  like  the  vraggoner,  pray  the  gods  to 
Bdp  us  out,  instead  of  helping  ourselves.  This  old,  antiquated 
>7item  of  dinffing  to  the  past  has  been  particularly  iigurious 
Jp  the  agricultural  interest  It  was  remarkably  prominent 
wty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Farmers  then  had  little  notion  of 
progress.  From  the  want  of  general  information,  they  were 
•peU-bound  bv  the  unbroken  chain  of  the  dull  routine  of  the 
g*.  The  education  of  a  people  does  even  more  than  the  love 
•fOWMwy  for  promoting  or  retarding  theprogress  of  agriculture. 
Although  Adam  Smith  had  produced  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations," 
•ad  James  Watt  had  estabbshed  the  utiUty  and  power  of  the 
J<esm-engine  more  than  fifty  years  before,  yet  scientific  know- 
!^^  of  any  kind  was  almost  unknown  in  rural  districts.  Farm 
nsplements  were  few,  and  of  the  roughest  and  rudest  descrip- 
wa.   The  country  joiner  could  make  a  wooden  plough,  with 


tenr  short  stilts  and  a  long  beam,  a  cart,  and  a  wheel-barrow; 
and  a  country  blacksmith  could  shoe  a  horse,  make  and  sharp 
the  plough  irons ;  and  there  the  scientific  acquirements  of  both 
ended.  The  farmer  then  neither  read  nor  studied  scientific 
works.  To  the  great  mi^oriW  of  country  people,  science  was 
only  sdenoe  ffidsely  so  caUed),  and  the  teaching  received  madb 
men  believe  that  the  leas  they  knew  of  it  the  better  The  pre^ 
judices  and  superstitions  of  the  oeople  of  Scotland  then,  as 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  of  Spain  and  Ireland  now,  did 
much  to  retard  the  progress  of  a^culture.  Farmers  then 
never  thought  of  attributing  anything  to  their  own  want  of 
skill  or  want  of  improvement.  If  th^  had  a  good  or  a  super- 
abundant crop,  it  was  attributed  to  Divine  Providence ;  and  if 
they)  firom  want  of  manuring  or  proper  cultivation,  had  a  bad 
or  stinted  crop,  it  was  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  The  light 
of  science,  however,  has  now  broken  in  upon  the  fimner. 
Their  minds  are  no  longer  warped  by  the  prejudices  and 
superstitions  of  the  past.  They  rmd  scientific  books  and 
study  scientific  subjects.  They  believe  fermiog  progress  to  be 
a  thing  of  the  future  as  well  as  a  thing  of  the  past.  They 
know  that  to  move  on  in  the  old  rut  is  to  move  on  the  road  to 
ruin :  to  strike  boldly  out  in  the  path  of  progress  is  the  path 
to  happiness,  wealth,  and  honour.  The  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  agriculture  during  the  last  iuly  years  luw  been 
immense.  Rfty  years  ago,  progress  was  the  exception,  not 
the  rule.  Then  nothinsr  horrified  the  mind  of  the  former  so 
much  as  the  idea  of  breaking  up  new  hind.  They  boldly  and 
resolutely  set  themselves  against  all  innovations  m  the  break- 
ing up  and  reclaiming  line.  They  firmly  maintained  that  it 
was  impossibhs  for  sheep  and  cattle  to  live  without  old  pasture, 
however  bare  and  stinted  it  might  be.  !Eifty  years  ago,  if  any 
one  had  proposed  to  plough  the  hill  sides  that  are  now  ander 
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coltitaiion,  mnei^-nine  iarmen  oat  of  erery  hundred  woald 
haTe  DTonouioed  U  a  thioff  impoaaible,  as  they  were  ao  ateep 
that  snem  eoold  sdkrceljr  feed  there.  Talk,  then,  of  refiatminy 
meadow  land,  bowerer  rich  and  Terdant,  aiid  yon  wosldhare 
heen  toM  that  it  was  so  soft  and  wet  that  an  ox  oonld  not 
browse  there.  Talk  of  reclaiming  a  barren  moor,  and  yoo 
woold  have  been  told  that  ruin  woold  have  been  the  result,  as 
it  woold  not  feed  a  sheep  to  the  acre.  Bat  the  plooghman, 
with  his  teun,  has  socoessfaUj  scaled  the  hill  aide,  the  stone 
and  tile  drains  have  saooessfnlly  dried  the  meadow,  and  a 
liberal  application  of  hot  lima  has  so  polterised  the  bar- 
ren moor,  that  npon  one  and  all  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  antomn  erops  of  golden  grain.  Fifty  years  ago  we  had  no 
uniform  system  of  drainage,  neither  regaraing  depth  of  drains 
nor  width  apart.  Brains  then  were  dog  in  the  most  crooked 
and  serpentine  forms  imaginable.  No  one  thooght  of  drying 
the  snbsoil  by  a  uniform  qrstem  of  drainage  running  pandltt 
with  the  rigs.  Tile  drains  were  then  unkdown,  and  drains, 
where  stones  could  not  readily  be  had,  were  not  unfrequently 
filled  with  hard  turf  and  branches  of  trees,  whidi  pra^ically 
undid  the  wo^  of  the  drainer.  The  sciences  of  geology  and 
chemistry  have  thrown  such  a  flood  of  light  npon  the  path  of 
the  fivmer  thai  he  no  longer  needs  grope  his  way  in  tim  dariL 
Geology  will  teach  him  the  nature  m  the  soil,  the  snbeoil,  and 
the  foundation  upon  which  these  rest.  Chemistry,  that  most 
useful  of  all  the  seiences,  which  redncea  everything  to  ita  na- 
tural ekaient,  teaches  the  farmer  the  component  parts  of 
every  plant  he  grows,  thereby  enabling  him  with  mathema- 
tical precision  to  apply  those  elements  to  the  soib  that  tend 
to  the  greatest  degree  in  bringing  to  maturity  the  cereal  or 
vegetables  desired.  Farming,  as  fiir  as  the  action  of  the 
&nner  is  concerned,  laay  be  conducted  upon  scientific  prin- 
ci{des  as  finely  and  timely  as  any  other  branch  of  indus- 
trv  in  the  country.  Haa  chemistry,  then,  unlocked 
all  its  secrets,  disdoeed  all  its  mysteries,  unfolded 
all  its  treasures  P  Has  the  knowledge  of  the  past  and 
present  not,  rather,  to  be  expanded  into  a  golden  harvest  of  more 
enlightened  ideas  and  more  enlightened  agricultural  piugiess  P 
Are  we  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  attunments  of  the  past,  in- 
stead of  developing  them  into  progress  for  thefatareP  Is 
onr  scientific  progress  so  complete  that  we  cannot  make  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grows  at  oresent,  or 
rear,  feed,  and  bring  to  the  market  four  sheep  insteaa  of  three? 
Chemistry  has  done  mach ;  bat  it  has  not  done  all.  It  has 
Seated  largely  and  well  upon  solid  manures,  both  of  the  farm 
and  artificial  manures ;  and  if  farmers  are  honestly  treated  by 
manure  dealers,  according  to  the  analysis  given,  the  intelligent 
farmer  who  sows  his  crops  with  these  might  calculate  upon 
them  coming  up  to  his  expectations.  But  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  chemistry  will  yet  do  as  mach  for  the  fiumer  in 
treating  of  liquid  manures  as  it  has  already  done  in  treating 
of  soUos.  I  believe  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the 
chemist  will  prove  to  demonstration  that  every  ton  of  liquid 
manure  from  a  formyard  (and  who  can  calculate  the  milhons 
of  tons  thus  lost  per  annum?)  without  being  applied  to  the 
sofl,  is  a  dear  loss  of  so  many  cwts.  of  vegetable  prodace  to 
the  country.  The  application  of  hqoid  manure  to  the  soil  is 
nothing  new,  but  its  application  hu  never  been  genoraL  It 
is  too  often  the  case  that  we  pass  by  that  which  is  inexpensive 
and  within  our  reach,  in  seareh  of  something  that  is  expBnsive, 
and,  which  is  often  worse,  useless.  There  are  but  three  neat 
sources  c^  wealth  in  the  world — the  sea,  the  soil,  and  the 
mine ;  and,  although  the  products  of  th^  may  be  wrought 
into  a  thousand  forms,  and  made  the  channels  of  wealth,^et 
we  cannot  increase  the  source  from  which  thev  come.  The 
treasore  of  the  mine  we  are  told,  as  &r  as  coal  is  concerned, 
win  soon  be  exhausted ;  and  it  is  of  the  last  importance  that 
we  do  not  exhaust  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  Yon  cannot 
possibly  put  into  the  soil  more  than  what  comes  out  of  it,  or, 
at  all  events,  no  mineral  manure  can  suooesafnlly  replace  vege- 
table. As  the  depdts  of  our  best  guano  fields  get  worn  out, 
more  care  and  mote  thought  ought  to  be  expended  in  preserv- 
ing and  applying  to  the  sml  those  vegetable  and  liquid  manures 
that  flow  from  all  our  largje  towns  and  dties,  polluting  onr 
silver  streams  and  pellocid  rivers,  maldng  their  waters  nimt  for 
the  use  either  of  man  or  beast.  The  application  of  solid  and 
liquid  manures  to  the  soil  is  very  Afferent.  Solid  manures  re- 
quire a  considenble  time  and  a  combination  of  circnmstanoea 
to  devdop  them  before  they  can  become  productive,  and  act 
M  food  fit  planti*   Solid  BMunnt  lit  wbeit  th^  tn  laid. 


and  it  is  only  by  chance  or  accident  that  the  roots  of  cerok 
find  them.  On  the  other  hand,  liquid  maunre,  as  soon  as  i^ 
plied,  permeates  the  whole.  It  seeks  the  ]^ant  as  readily  u 
the  pUmt  seeks  it.  It  is  cereal  food  ready  prepared,  so  that  it 
can  at  once  be  taken  into  the  system  and  oe  digested.  It  ii 
difficult  to  tell  what  amount  of  blood  the  plant  recmes  froa 
the  atmos|diere,  what  from  rain,  and  what  from  the  toil. 
Some  pknte  feed  krgdy  from  the  leaves  nd  ttcBi, 
while  othen  appear  to  be  supplied  nosdy  by  the  roots. 
Some  people  imagine  that  the  strong  roots  of  plants  aie  ci|n. 
Ue  of  imbibing  solids;  and  thevcondnde  that  the  mort  daB{ 
or  the  more  guano  they  apply,  the  more  abundant  will  be  tlies 
crop.  The  iprodnctivenese  of  ^  large  application  of  citkr 
manure  is  entirely  dreumstantial.  If  the  season  is  moiit  tad 
humid,  the  crop  will  be  large  and  nrodnctive;  if  verv  drr  tbes 
effect  will  scsrcdy  be  appredaUe.  As  I  have  atreadr  aii 
plants  cannot  imbibe  solids ;  and,  although  yoa  ahoold  sor 
your  seeds  or  set  your  plants  on  a  dunghill,  or  in  a  bag  ofnvH, 
without  water  they  would  never  come  toperfeetioo.  Tmv- 
rangements  of  nature  are  everywhere  admirably  adapted  toir 
condition  of  plants.  The  strong  roots  are  thrown  oat  t«  pc 
them  a  firm  bold  ot  the  fibres  called  spongioles,  whieh  bv» 
piUaiy  action  absorb  liquids  that  come  in  contact  with  tte, 
and  thereby  feed  the  plants.  From  the  above,  yoa  nay  ^ 
pose  that  I  think  there  is  no  benefit  to  be  derived  from  aohdna- 
nnres.  Such  is  not  the  case ;  but  solid  manures  can  oalj  b^ 
come  acvaihble  for  feeding  idanta  when  their  constitaent  pstt 
beccmie  so  liquefied  that  ihej  can  be  easily  imbibed  bj  tbM 
small  tissnes,  and  converted  into  food  for  the  plant.  WU 
gives  dung  from  the  oattle-shed  a  superiority  over,  and  sgrcstir 
money  value  than,  dung  from  the  stable  yard?  Their  oooiti- 
tnent  elements  are  the  same  or  nearly  so.  B«t  there  b  evi- 
dently a  difference  in  the  process  of  mastication  and  dige^ns. 
The  one  is  lislit  and  nonms,  the  other  sotid  and  keary.  He 
superiority  of  cattle-shed  dung  eonsists  not  only  in  its  powrrof 
absorbing  moisture,  but  in  its  power  of  retaining  it.  It  pm 
off  the  liquid  it  contains  slowlv  and  gradually,  so  thst  tbephit 
in  contact  with  it  is  fed  from  day  to  day ;  and,  even  in  aieiy 
dry  season,  pbnta  planted  with  the  one  kind  will  grow  aad 
come  to  maturity,  while  with  the  other  they  will  langniik  lai 
die,  which  in  my  estimation  nroves  to  a  demonstratioo  thst  t» 
nearer  we  can  assimilate  the  food  of  plants  to  their  honrly 
wants  the  more  certain  will  we  be  of  an  abundant  crop.  Thii 
is  one  of  the  proUems  that  chemistry  has  yet  to  solve,  how  n 
can  produce  the  greatest  amoant  of  human  food  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  manure,  and  how  that  manure  can  be  ap> 
idied  with  the  smallest  amount  of  waste  or  loss  to  the  hrwr. 
Fanners  and  landlords  are  to  a  great  extent  responsible  for  the 
foodofthepeoi4e.  Thegreater  Uie  amount  of  food  predscedU 
the  country,  the  greater  wiU  be  the  amount  of  our  profpen^, 
and  the  greater  our  prosperity,  the  more  happiness,  »» 
more  happiness,  the  greater  will  be  the  seonrHy  of  UfeaDdiiro- 
uerty.  Tiierefore,  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  peop' 
lood,  tends  to  increase  the  fermer :  hence  the  propriety  otur 
lowing  no  productive  matter  to  run  to  waste ;  and  yet  itna 
roekncholy  feet,  that  while  our  fermen'  are  paying  hnadM 
of  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum  for  guano  and  otw 
artificial  manures,  thgy  are  allowing  hnndreds  of  thooasa 
of  pounds'  worth  of  liquid  manure  to  run  wa^  F' 
toporessing,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  liqoid  » 
nure,  and  it  may  be  applied  with  propriety,  aad  <*>^ 
both  to  old  and  youni^  grasses.  The  extreme  price  of  csw 
and  sheep  that  1ms  existed  for  some  time  past  oogbt  to  iads* 
the  former  to  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  increase  ^'P* 
ductiveness  of  the  soil ;  and,  as  liquid  manuring  >■  J^^J*} 
thing  calculated  to  prodnee  an  mm  and  abundant  sopT  <" 
yonng  grass,  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  ^**J^^"\Si 
dener  and  gentleman^  gardener  knows  the  vaiae  ofhv"* 
manures ;  and  if  the  application  of  liquid  maaarei  predoee 
early  vegetables  for  our  markets,  why  not  piodnee  eany  gn* 
for  our  ewes  and  lambs  ?  Early  grass  is  one  of  the  Ri**^ 
siderato  in  stock  breeding,  and  I  think  that  by  •lil^ij^ 
cation  of  liquid  manure  that  desideratum  will  be  ^vprl 
One  of  the  great,  or  perhaps  the  greatest,  advantages  of  bqo* 
manuring  is,  that  you  may  apfdy  dung  any  season  of  tas  jeff' 
From  the  beginning  of  October  till  the  end  of  April therta 
aconsiderable  amount  of  liquid  mannres  about  all  ^^^^F^' 
and  if  there  were  large  waterproof  tankaereetediasfffBineB 

^)]^  *l..^    •  «.»»1«  ««;«k4:  Iw.   k^    «»>    ■»■«■■  mnatUm  IS  tiD 

ywr, 


L  these,  a  supply  might  be  had  for  seven  moaths  la  »° 
;    Ob  old  pwtoe  bad,  wkN«th«»  if  ^ImwnH 
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Um  |iMi|  it  woaU  W  a. great  adyantage  to  oomoMBoe  waters 
utfutheaadof  antumn, and  repeat  it  as  often  Mpoeublenp 
tin  tke  hfgiiniag  of  q^ring.  The  action  of  the  liquid  woold 
I  believe  tend  to  reliere  the  fog  and  produce  a  fine  early  graw. 
fist  Inn  farther  eonvinced  that  it  mav  be  proAtablj  applied 
totlwBoviBffof  tomipeaewellaetoiHlreHinggrut.  fijap- 
pl;in^  it  to  the  turnip  land  either  durinff  the  winter  or  eany 
in  spnng,  I  feel  oonndent  that  the  result  will  be  equal  to  the 
bestgoino.  In  £ftct  I  think  the  results  of  guano  more  im- 
iflni^ethan  real.  It  is  frequently  appli^  to  new  hmd, 
wbere  no  manure  is  required,  and  is  no  test  of  its  capabilities 
fcrprodndng  a  crop.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  oninion  from  tiie 
exMiimenti  made  by  Mr.  Haldane,  Eaimilee,  when  there  were 
oiuytboatlS  cwt.oftnrnnM  sown  with  the  best  ffuano  ofer 
tiie  same  acreaffe  sown  with  no  ffuanoat  all,  a  difference  in 
■oBcj-vafaie  of(rom5s.to7s.6d.per  acre.  A  square  acre  of 
had,  aOowing  2  fset  uart  inm  the  drills  and  6  indies  apart 
fcrtkephmts,  will  produce  somewhere  about  43,500  tunupe. 
Nov,  ii  we  allow  6  ewt.  of  guano  as  afiur  arerageto  the  acre, 
tltatgires  about  two-thirds  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the 
tm^p— a  quantity  so  infinitely  small  that  no  one  can  tmd  it 
to  piMBoe  a  crop,  eren  admitting  that  it  was  all  productlTe 
■itter.  But  we  must  deduct  at  least  half  that  amount 
fcrnsd  and  other  noB-productire  matter,  which  would  re- 
bee  the  quantity  to  about  one-third  of  a  quarter  of  an 
«ce  of  guano  to  the  turnip,  a  c^uantitj  less  than 
■  ordinaiy  snuffer  would  take  at  a  tune,  of  a  pinch  of 
srf;  and  this  is  the  quantity  fiirmers  imagine  raises  a  crop 
tf  tmiips.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  which  is  con- 
faed  to  pot-plants  and  garden  culture,  and  as  fiur  as  the  expe- 
moB  of  practical  Bardeners  goes,  I  am  convinced  that  liquid 
■aave,  umiilut^  from  the  cattle-shed,  contains  as  much  real 
MaetiTe  matter,  weight  for  weight,  as  most  ^pianos,  and  in- 
nitely  more  than  many  of  the  so-called  artificial  manures  in 
tte  market.  Perhaps,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  we  have 
■OR  acres  than  men,  we  can  afford  to  be  careless  about  pro- 
^Mtire  matter ;  but  in  some  other  eountries — China  for  in- 
itance,  where  tiiey  have  a  large  population  Uving  on  water  as 
»ell  la  land  to  support — they  require  to  be  more  careful.  In 
China  traTtllers  intorm  us  that  every  drop  of  licmid  manure  is 
otfMtj  prcsenred  and  applied  to  the  soil*  There,  flmners 
vbo  hsTe  lands  adjoining  the  highway  are  in  the  habit  of 
pheiag  casks  or  jars  at  intervals  along  the  roads,  for  the  use 
tftaTdlets,  the  contents  of  which  are  taken  away  and  care- 
^  arolied  to  the  land.  IVirmers  nowhere  spend  their  labour 
*>*™iyi  if  they  can  help  it ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Chinese 
&ner  being  so  careAil  in  preserving  it,  is  the  best  proof  that 
aa  be  oven  of  the  ntiliW  of  its  application.  Should  yon  ask 
ae  for  nuther  proof  of  the  profitable  application  of  liquid  ma- 
Bue  to  ^  Boil,  I  might  point  you  to  tJie  Craigentinny  mea- 
|lm  at  Edinburgh,  the  meadow-lands  at  Carlisle,  and  part  of 
tae  MapHn  Sands,  as  watered  by  the  sewage  of  London.  Of 
^oane,  you  may  say  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  capa- 
^^^  of  a  fiirmyara  and  the  sewage  of  a  dty.  I  admit  it ; 
Jjt  it  ii  the  principle,  not  the  quality^  I  am  contending  for. 
"  the  Craigefatinny  meadows  can  be  made  to  produce  four 
jopi  in  the  year,  bringing  from  £40  to  £50  per  acre,  may  not 
n>  laada  on  the  banks  of  the  Oala  be  made  to  produce  two  P 
<ne  Boperiority  of  liquid  manure  from  the  fiarmyard  is  so  great 
o<rer  dtv  sewage^  where  there  is  so  much  dilution  with  water, 
uat  I  ihonld  suppose  that  one  ton  of  the  fSormer  is  equal  to 
tWBty  tons  of  the  latter.  I  have  not  time  in  this  address  to 
^  into  the  sulject  of  collection  and  £stribution ;  but  I  am 
10  nnpresaed  with  the  utility  of  the  matter,  and  the  profitable 
f^jta  that  would  accrue  to  the  farmer,  and  the  benefits  it 
*wud  confer  upon  society,  that  I  think  it  were  worth  the 
**iJou  consideration  of  both  landlords  and  tenants. 

Mr.  Wm.  RiDDLi,  Rink,  though  agreeing  with  the  views 
mi  regarding  the  fertilising  properties  <n  liquid  manure, 
wanted  very  much  whether  its  distribution  on  the  fiurms  of 
r'^'^Wct  wouU pay  fbi  expenses.  Mr.  Thomson^s  remarks 
^  vpreeistion  of  guano  were  unfounded,  the  value  of  that 
"^nie  resting  on  too  wide  an  induction  to  be  overturned  by 
^Jtahnnent  that  the  quantity  apjdied  to  each  turnip  was  so 

igh  the  turnips  were 

-, , - return  on  that  drill 

*oudbe  too  small  to  pay  the  labour;  while  all  the  other 
^oone  up  with  guano,  were  looking  veiTwelL  Mr.  Hal- 
wviopeBnmtwMn0tacueinpoun»   The  field  had  bean 


«e  JWement  that  the  quantity  apjdied  to  eacl 
"nulthat  it  could  not  have  any  efficagr.  On 
"•wn.  no  guano  had  been  put;  and,  dough  i 
(wyreeenfly  thinned,  he  saw  that  the  retui 


already  manured  to  excess,  and  the  guano  had  no  chance  of 
making  its  power  seen.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
guano  increMed  tiie  turnip  erops  tenfold. ' 

Mr.  GiBsazf  (Windvdoors^  tnou^ht  there  was  no  doubt  that 
on  the  general  prindple  of  the  fertility  of  liquid  £arm  manure, 
Mr.  TMonpsoa  was  quite  right ;  but  the  expense  of  its  dis- 
tribution %  the  suggested  plan  would  absorb  its  value,  and 
leave  nothing  in  the  shape  of  profit.  It  had  been  tried  very 
carefully  in  Avrshire ;  and  it  was  found  that  horse  labour  em- 
ployed m  its  distribution  cost  more  than  could  be  taken  from 
the  products  grown  l^  it.  It  was  unsuitable  for  grass  meant 
for  sheep  or  lambe,  and  would  injure  them. 

Mr.  SnAiL  (Galashieb  Mill)  said  if  hmdlords  would  put  up 
engines  to  throw  the  lii^uid  manure  to  the  elevated  ground,  so 
that  it  could  be  led  by  pipes  to  the  fields,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
would  be  the  best  means  of  utilizing  the  liauid  manure ;  but 
at  present  fanners  had  no  profitable  wayof  getting  it  to  the 
soil.  He  had  several  times  seen  Mr.  Harvey's  form,  near 
Glasgow,  wheare  immense  crops  of  grass  were  raised  by  pumpinr 
bc^uia  manure  to  a  high  level,  and  then  scattering  by  nose  ana 
pipes  over  fields.  These  fielcb  were  either  for  pasture  or  cut- 
ting, and  ti^  grass  was  eaten  by  dairy  cows.  He  nnderstood 
that  form  paid  very  well. 

Mr.  Elliot  (HoUybush)  said:  Wherever  liquid  manure 
could  be  applied  by  gravitation  to  grass,  it  would  pay  w^ ; 
but  the  quantity  made  on  a  fonn  was  mudi  less  than  many 
people  thought.  He  had  tried  the  experiment  for  one  year  of 
using  a  water-cart  to  throw  it  over  young  grass  meant  for  the 
sheep  and  lambs,  but  it  did  not  pay  him.  He  found  tiiat  the 
horses'  feet  and  the  wheels  did  more  damage  tiwn  the  manure 
did  good,  and  the  result  was  that  he  had  to  cut  the  ^rass  at 
hst.  On  hin  slopes  it  would  be  found  totally  impracticable  to 
use  water-carts  without  a  great  expenditure  of  horse-power. 
It  would  not  do  to  apply  it  to  the  land  during  winter,  he 
thought :  and  that  imjpned  immense  tanks  to  keep  it  until  it 
was  needed.  The  Edmburgh  sewage  went  over  the  meadows 
in  thouaands  of  tons  per  acre — a  veir  different  thinff  from 

Sling  out  with  a  water-cart  and  sprinkling  it  over  rongn  hills, 
e  md  not  think  it  impracticable  to'  utilize  the  liquid  manure 
on  any  of  the  farms  in  this  district  by  throwing  it  on  the  dung- 
heaps,  or  making  it  into  compost  heaps. 

After  some  more  remarks  nrom  Mr,  Iliomson,  the  following 
was  dedared  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  dub  on  tiie  sufagect : 
*\  That  while  this  club  are  satisfied  of  the  fertilizing  properties 
of  liquid  farmyard  manure,  when  appUed  to  the  soil,  they  still 
think  that  when  its  application  by  greritation  is  impracticable, 
it  will  not  pay  to  emj^oy  anv  of  the  other  modes  of  iSreet 
application  hitherto  in  use,  all  of  which  involve  considerabie 
expense.** 

HINTS  FOR  THE  DAIKT.— Care  should  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  warm  weather  that  the  cows  shorid  be  in  pastures  with 
convenient  shade,  or  their  eonstant  uneasiness  firom  the  teasintf 
of  fiies  hmders  their  feeding,  and  their  becoming  so  heated 
firom  running  hasa  very  imurious  effect  on  the  milk,  which  is 
less  in  quantity,  very  soon  oecomca  sour  after  being  taken  from 
the  eows,  and  does  not  yield  nearly  so  much  produce,  and  hence 
considerable  loss  arises.  If  the  herd  be  brought  into  yards  to 
be  miflced  the^  should  have  the  shade  of  cool  sheds,  or  the 
operation  of  milkmg  is  very  tedious  from  the  cows  not  standing, 
and  often  mndi  lami  is  spilt  from  tin  awkward  moving  of  the 
cows,  and  the  whole  is  not  taken  fh)m  them,  which  it  is  some- 
times under  these  circumstances  almost  impossible  to  do. 
This  on  every  account  should  be  avoided,  for  the  milk  tiM* 
comes  last  is  the  ridiest,  and  besides,  if  the  cows  are  not  dean 
milked,  there  will  be  a  gradual  dnmnution  of  the  milk  percepti- 
ble daily ;  fbr  these  reasons  tite  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
timt  the  cows  are  ch»n  milked.  A  suffident  number  of  milkers 
should  be  provided  to  allow  the  cows  to  remain  only  one  hour 
in  the  yard ;  ei^t  is  about  the  proper  number  fbr  a  good 
milkerto  do  wdf  within  the  hour.  H  a  sniBdent  number  are 
milked  toemploy  a  man  to  carry  in  the  milk  to  the  dairy,  it 
has  been  finmd  to  save  much  trouUe ;  this  man,  with  yoke  and 
buckets,  diodd  m  round  to  ooDeetfirara  each  milkeras  his  pail 
becomes  nearly  roll,  and  so  lighten  each  one's  bad  to  carry 
fit)m  cow  to  cow,  mid  prevent  their  individual  journeys  firom 
the  yard  during  the  mifting  hour;  by  this  meaat  the  milk  is 
taken  to  the  tan  or  vat  in  a  ntueh  more  equal  tempentore  than 
if  longer  exposed  to  the  heated  atmosphere  in  the  ptihi ;  $mi 
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Bach  a  precaution  has  been  foand  to  act  well  on  theoheeae  and 
butter  produced  from  it.  When  the  cowa  ha?e  to  be  paatured 
fur  front  the  homestead,  it  ii  sometimes  desirable  to  milk  them 
in  the  field,  for  a  driTC  along  a  hot  road  exposed  to  the  son  does 
as  great  ham  to  their  milk  as  racing  about  the  fields  when 
exposed  to  the  sun.  A  vessel  is  then  tsken  on  wheels  drawn  bjr 
the  milkers  or  a  horse,  according  to  oouTenienoe,  and  this 


shouU  be  left  to  stand  in  a  cool  spot,  and  be  taken  home  itflidily 
with  as  Uttle  shaking  as  may  be.  The  cows  should  get  a  dtaage 
of  grass  once  a  week,  even  if  to  no  better  fiastiire;  thej  ire 
found  to  feed  better  and  ke^  more  settled  than  if  left  knger 
in  one  field.  A  good  supply  of  fresh  good  water  for  them  ii 
indispensable  for  their  domg  well  and  yielding  a  quantity  of 
milk. 


OUa    COAL,    FOOD,    AND    POPULATION    IN    1966. 


i* 


Sir, — ^According  to  Mr.  Jevons^s  estimates,  our  present 
consumption  of  ocwl  (100  millions  of  tons  annuallv)  will  be 
increased  in  1066  to  3,000  millions  of  tons,  or  thirty-fold 
larger  than  at  present.  This  calculation  implies  that  the 
necessary  human  labour  in  connection  with  the  getting,  dis- 
tributing, and  use  of  this  enormouriy  increased  quantity  shall 
be  forthcoming  when  required.  Will  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  give  me  an  estimate  of  how  many  of  our  population 
are  now  thus  employed  P  I  am  induced  to  ask  this  question, 
because,  according  to  reliable  statistics,  our  population  in 
1966  will  bear  no  relative  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
coal  predicted  by  Mr.  Jevons,  and  it  is  singular  that  in 
the  anxious  Legislatorial  delmte  on  this  important  sub- 
ject no  allusion  was  made  to  our  probable  population  in 
1966. 

If  I  am  right  in  m^  estimate,  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1966  wiU  only  have  increased  one  time,  or  be- 
come doubled,  while  our  coal  is  to  be  increased  thirty  times ! 
Can  this  be  so?  I  think  not.  The  consumption  of  coal 
annually  in  London  is  about  five  millions  of  tons.  If  our 
London  population  should  be  double  in  1966,  would  the  con- 
sumption exceed  10  to  16  millions  of  tons  P  If  it  increased 
thirty  times  (Mr.  Jevons's  calculation),  it  would  be  150  mil- 
lions of  tons.  What  an  enormous  increase  of  railroads  and 
their  accompaniments  is  implied  by  this  increase  alone !  I 
am  no  believer  in  it,  for  it  naturally  implies  that  our  ship- 
ping, railways,  &c.,  should  all  likewise  increase  in  due  propor- 
tion. 

According  to  Mr.  Jevons,  the  present  rate  of  growth  in  the 

Jiroduction  of  coal  is  3^  per  cent,  per  annum.  This,  judging 
rom  the  past,  is  an  increasing  rate  of  increase ;  not  so  with 
our  popnlatiun — ^that  is  a  decreasing  rate  of  increase.  For 
instance,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  of  population  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  the  years  1841  to  1851  was  1.221  per 
cent.;  1851  to  1861, 1.131  per  cent.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  for  1966  is  38,015,462,  or  only 
an  increase  of  one  time,  while  our  coal  increase  is  estimated 
at  thirty  times.  Surdy  there  must  be  some  discrepancy 
here,  probably  some  over-estiroate  of  our  ^  future  coal  con- 
sumption, or  some  under-estimate  of  our  increase  of  pona- 
lation,  although  the  latter  is  calculated  from  a  venr  reliable 
source.  I  hope  this  sulject  will  be  well  ventilated  in  your 
columns. 

Great  anxiety  is  expressed  about  our  fixture  supply  of  coal 
but  none  as  to  our  food.  When  I  express  my  suiprise  at  this 
t  am  told  **  Oh !  but  we  can  always  buy  our  food  fit)m 
foreigners."  I  reply,  "and  so  you  can  coal."  **But  it 
won't  answer  our  purpose  to  buy  coal.  We  want  cheap 
coal." 

Well,  but  douH  you  want  cheap  food  P  and  cannot  cheap 
food  be  produced  in  Great  Britain  P  I  maintain  that  it  can 
providea  you  take  the  same  means  to  produce  it,  as  you  do  to 
prodace  more  cheap  coal.  That  is  by  the  investment  of  more 
capital  and  intelligence.  Not  that  I  expect  that  this  will  be 
rapidly  done.  Agriculture  is  too  much  shackled  and  tram- 
melled by  a  vanety  of  sentiments  and  circumstances  to  rank 
with  trade,  manufiacture,  and  commerce,  in  material  progress ; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  point  to  its  shortcomings,  and  to  stimu- 
late to  a  more  profitable  state  of  things.  I  don*t  believe  land- 
owners or  farmers  are  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  most  profitable 
acreable  capital  to  be  invested  by  each  of  those  interests  to 
secure  a  cheap  and  profitable  result. 

13efore  Mr.  Jevons's  anticimition  of  an  increased  coal  sup- 
ply can  be  realised,  untold  millions  of  new  capital  must  be  in- 
Tested  in  mine-sii^unj^  and  machinery.     So  it  ought  to  be 


with  the  production  of  our  food ;  that  cannot  be  inereand 
without  a  considerable  addition  of  invested  capital  on  the  put 
of  landomiers  and  tenants.  What  greater  proof  do  ws  neei 
than  that,  because  we  do  not  nroduce  enough,  the  fordgns 
steps  in  to  fill  up  the  deficient  r 

If  as  much  food  were  produced  generaUy  in  this  kiogdos 
as  on  my  poor  farm,  and  many  others  that  I  could  na]De,ie 
could  not  consume  one-half  of  it.  This  is  no  exaggeration ; 
but  then  in  my  case,  and  in  many  others,  the  capital  ea- 
ployed  is  three-and-a-half  to  four  times  as  great  as  tlu  gcDoal 
average  of  the  kingdom,  and  I  repeat  that  it  is  mainly  b;  the 
investment  of  a  great  additional  capital  in  agriculture  that  ve 
can  hope  to  be  able  to  feed  our  population  abundanHj  asd 
cheaply. 

If*^  this  is  true,  then,  remove  all  obstacles  and  make  the 
road  free  and  open,  so  that  capital  may  be  tempted  and  in- 
vited to  come  that  way.  But  what  a  vast  field  is  that  of 
agricultural  investment  on  the  part  of  landlord  and  tenant! 
llio  paltry  increase  of  capital  to  the  extent  of  £1  per  acre 
would  amount  to  £60,000,000,  while  really  there  is  scope  fcr 
from  ten  to  twenty  times  that  amount.  The  whole  animil 
ct^ital  of  the  kingdom  is  only  equal  to  one  sheepper  aciv. 
An  additional  sheep  per  acre  would  add  about  £120,000,000  to 
the  farmers'  capital. 

When  dealing  with  60  millions  of  acres,  every  invotoent 
presents  a  gigantic  totaL  It  is  easy  to  talk  about  £5  an 
acre  for  'drauuffe,  £2  per  acre  for  a  steam-nlou|^  £1  per 
acre  for  guano,  £6  t6  £6  per  acre  for  covered-yaras,  and  so 
end  of  money  for  many  otner  improvements,  to  say  nothug 
of  a  rea4justment  of  the  forms  of  our  fiarms,  with  a  riev 
to  a  busmees-like  and  profitable  result.  The  task  is  a 
herculean  one,  and  much  of  the  land  must  pass  into  other 
hands,  or  become  subject  to  new  conditions,  ere  the  secea- 
sary  funds  for  agricultural  amendment  should  be  forth- 
coming. 

How  can  the  former  with  £4  an  acre  capital  (the  aTerags 
of  the  kingdom)  compete  successfully  with  the  Norfolk  or 
lincolnthire  or  other  good  farmers  who  invest  £16  per  sere 
capital  P  The  result  of  such  competition  is  a  silent  absorp- 
tion of  means,  or  an  infliction  of  pincliing  poverty.  The  aanM 
commercial  law  of  supply  and  demand  acts  in  com  as  ia  cot- 
ton, or  any  other  mercnandise. 

We  do  not  produce  enough  food  for  our  population.  Hm 
foreigner  steps  in  and  fills  up  the  deficiency.  In  a  sopcT' 
abundant  harvest  he  sends  us  litde ;  in  a  defective  one  ve  get 
from  him  large  supplies.  It  is  because  we  do  not  prodacs 
enough  that  he  supplies  us.  We  could  produce  more  thaa 
enough  if  we  chose  to  invest  in  food  production  a  more  ampli 
capital  and  intelligence.  We  have  plenty  of  both  at  command. 
I  reiterate  that  it  is  a  gross  national  error  to  loan  our  eaor 
mous  profits  to  every  poor  fotei^  potentate  when  capital  ii 
reqmred  at  home  for  tjie  production  of  our  food  and  emplo!« 
ment  of  our  kbour. 

How  to  bring  it  to  bear,  to  tempt  it  and  encounge  it  to 
flow  to  agriculture,  is  a  question  worthy  the  attention  of  all 
well*  wishers  to  their  country.  It  is  certain  that  the  more 
difllcult  it  is  to  transfer  land,  the  less  prospect  there  is  of  iti 
changing  hands  or  receiving  the  fertilising  influence  of  capital 
and  intelligenoe. 

I  was  very  much  struck  with  a  statement  made  to  me  br  i 
most  intelligent  American,  a  membei*  of  their  Parliament,  who 
said:  "We  have  merely  to  walk  into  our  county  reguter- 
oifioe,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  we  Imow  all  about  the  land  w^ 
wish  to  buy  as  to  mortgages  or  incumbrances,  the  buyer  and 
seller  appeiir,  make  the  proper  transfer,  &c^  and  the  whcde 
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flaag  » it  onee  ietded  «t  an  iniigniilttint  cost.**  So  it  ii  with 
our  ova  piiUie  fimdi,  when  conuoitiible  book-keepen  vnmge 
tbe  mtter  between  bnyer  and  aeller  in  a  few  nunntea.  The 
ftoekbroker  cbargea  2s.  fid.  per  £100;  in  transferring  land 
we  ptj  £2  lOa.  per  £100^  and  in  addition  a  delay  often  of 
K107  moDtli^. 


I  mnat  lea?e  it  to  onr  longheads  to  arrange  how  all  this  it 
to  be  altered,  which  it  certainlr  must  be  ere  capital  will 
abound  in  agrionltore  for  the  production  of  chew  and  abimd- 
antfood.  J.  J.  MscHi. 


LEGAL    DECISIONS. 


ACTS    OF    HUSBANDRY    BY    AN    OUT-GOING 
TENANT. 

At  the  late  Warwick  Aniiet  an  action  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Jola  Iaw,  a  fiumer,  against  Mr.  F.  Morrall,  also  a  fanner,  to 
neorer  from  defendant  £43  146.,  the  value  of  certain  acts  of 
kubudry  done  by  him  on  Brookfields  &rm,  as  out-going 
teunt,  for  the  benefit  and  nse  of  the  defendant,  as  in-coming 
teiSDt,  and  also  for  the  value  of  two  ricks  of  straw,  four  bags 
(d  wheat,  and  one  acre  of  seeds,  sold  by  the  plaintiff  to  the 
iefauUnt.  The  pdaintiff  is  an  ordinary  vearly  tenant,  and  has 
M  written  or  special  terms  with  his  landlord.  After  the  00m- 
KMement  of  the  proceedings  defendant  paid  £19  10s.  into 
Gout,  in  alleged  satisfaction  of  the  debt.  From  the  evidence, 
itappearsthat  plaintiff  received  from  his  landlord  notice  to 
#st  Michaalmas  last,  and  previous  to  that  period  he  had 
jbghed  and  otherwise  prepared  a  quantity  of  pea  brush,  in- 
mn  for  whc«t  and  othtsr  spring  crops,  for  the  Deneflt  of  the 
kdlord  or  in-coming  tenant.  At  Michaelmas,  defendant,  who 
kd  taken  the  ferm,  specially  instructed  plaintiir  to  plough 
tbee  acres  of  bean  brush,  which  plaintiff  at  once  did,  and 
duHtlj  aflerwarda  he  gave  up  possession  of  a  portion  of  the 
pnaises  to  defendant's  men  and  horses,  who  entered  upon  the 
am,  while  he  (plaintiff ),  by  virtue  of  his  customary  nght,  re- 
taised  pooeasion  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  premises  until 
Mij  last  to  consume  a  quantity  of  straw.  Doendant  pnr- 
dtted  from  plaintiff  four  ban  of  wheat  and  a  rick  of  straw, 
eoataining  five  tons,  at  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  PUdntiff  afterwards 
iutnided  Mr.  W.  Endall,  an  affncultural  valuer  and  auctioneer 
it  Healey-in-Arden,  to  value  the  acts  of  husbandry  and  things 
« the  farm  usually  paid  for  and  taken  to  by  an  in-coming 
tesaot ;  and  the  defendant  agreed  to  abide  by  Mr.  Endall*s 
dediioa.  Mr.  Endall  snbaeqnentlv  sent  in  his  valuation  to  the 
pliiatifl;  who  forwarded  it  to  the  defend^,  and  requested  pay- 
■eatof  that  and  of  the  rick  of  straw  and  four  bags  of  wheat, 
u  slso  of  a  second  rick  of  straw,  which  defendant  had  agreed 
to  porehase  at  the  same  price  as  the  first  one,  and  which  he  had 
takea  possession  of  by  removing  it  off  plaintiff's  rickstaddle. 
tad  Bimg  tome  portion  of  it.  IMendant,  however,  repudiated 
thevahtation  (aUhongfa  he  had  seen  all  the  lands  on  which  the 
Mti  of  husbandry  were  done),  inasmuch  u  he  had  not  in- 
■tnuted  thedoinff  of  sndi  acts ;  and  he  also  refused  to  pavfor 
the  Mcond  rick  of  straw  on  the  ground  that  plaintiff  Ima  not 
(oaplied  witii  the  term  of  an  alleged  agreement  to  give  un 
poossrion  of  the  whole  farm  at  Lady-day.  Plaintiff  deniea 
the  existence  of  any  such  terms,  and  commenced  this  action. 
Is  cross-examination,  plamtiff  and  Mr.  Endall  swore  that  it 
m  the  custom  of  the  countiv  not  to  have  any  summer  fallows 
OD  mail  ferms  where  the  land  was  kept  dean  and  in  good  con- 
dition, and  that  it  was  usual  and  customary  to  break  up  p^ 
bnah immediately  after  the  crops  had  beoi  harvested;  and 
Brookfields  form  being  a  stiff  sou,  and  undrained,  it  was  re- 
Vtittte  that  this  custom  should  be  stricUv  observed,  otherwise 
the  oeeimier  would  have  difficulty  in  aoinr  his  acts  of  hus- 
Wdry  after  wet  weather  had  set  in.  Mr.  Endall  had  positivelv 
•worn  that  defendant  had  told  him  that  he  was  satisfied  with 
hit  Tsluation,  and  was  wiUing  to  abide  by  it,  and  also  that  by 
the  custom  of  the  country  defendant,  as  in-coming  tenant,  was 
Ue  to  pay  for  the  acts  of  husbandry  done  by  the  plaintiff.  At 
this  ftage  of  the  case  the  Judge  put  it  to  tlvB  learned  counsel 
(or  the  defendant  whether,  after  this  evidence,  the  defence  could 
he  nocessful,  and  suggested  that  the  parties  should  endeavour 
to  elect  a  compromise.    The  learned  counsel  and  solicitors  on 


hath  sides,  witD  their  respective  clients,  thereupon  consulted 
together,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  deliberation  defendant  con- 
Mated  to  a  verdict  being  given  for  the  plidntiff  for  £21  (exclusive 
of  the  sam  paid  into  Govt)  and  ooBta,and  the  case  concluded. 

WARRANTY  OF  CATTLE. 
At  the  Norfolk  Nisi  Prins  Court,  on  Saturday,  July  28,  be- 

m  tbff  )4ird-Chi9(  iPffoa  imiA  f»  f^u^  jvji  m  w^\m  for 


breach  of  warranty— Core  r.  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Railway  Company — ^was  tried.  Mr.  O'Maliey, 
Q.C.,and  Mr.  Merewether  were  for  the  plaintiff;  Mr.  KiHuie, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe  for  the  defendants. 

The  plaintiff's  case,  as  opened  by  Mr.  O'Mallet^  was  that  on 
or  about  the  22nd  of  September  in  last  year,  by  accident,  a  lot 
of  cattle  (109  in  numMr)  which  had  been  consigned  from 
Trowse  in  Norfolk  to  Liverpool  came  into  the  ownership  of 
the  defendants,  and  as  they  were  thus  thrown  upon  their  hands 
their  object  was  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  they  could ;  with 
this  view  the  cattb  were  carried  on  to  Norwich  market,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  23rd  of  September.  At  that  time  (so  it 
was  alleged)  Norwich  and  its  neighbourhood  were  sorely 
afflicted  with  the  cattle-plague,  which  had  not  reach^  St.  Ives 
and  Peterborough— phkoes  that  were  then  uninfected.  The 
beasts  stood  in  the  market  for  some  time,  but  a  sale  of  three 
only  was  effected.  Li  consequence  of  this  another  market  was 
sought  for  the  rest,  which  were  taken  to  St.  Ives.  There,  how- 
ever, none  being  sold  thqr  were  again  carried  on  towards  Peter- 
borough, and  arrived  at  Warrington,  a  place  about  three  miles 
from  Peterborough,  on  the  20th,  when  tney  were  taken  to  a  field 
which  was  hired  for  the  purpose  by  a  cattle-salesman  named 
Brophy.  In  that  field  they  remained  till  the  2nd  of  October, 
when  they  were  put  up  for  sale  by  a.  Mr.  Mann  at  Peter- 
borough fair,  when,  so  it  was  stated,  a  warranty  was  given  that 
they  were  sound  and  healthy :  and  in  answer  to  a  question  put 
by  some  one  bidding  at  the  sale,  Mann,  on  instructions  received 
firom  Brophy,  said  that  they  had  not  come  from  Norwich.  The 
pkintiff  bought  25  of  the  beasts  and  took  them  home  with 
him.  On  the  6th  of  the  month  the  disease  made  its  appearance, 
and  on  the  16th  onljr  two  remained  alive,  two  other  beasts  be- 
longing to  the  pUintiff  which  were  in  the  field  with  them  dying 
from  we  disease  also. 

At  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  plaintiff, 

Mr.  KxANB  submitted,  first,  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
the  beasts  had  taken  the  plainie  when  they  were  sold ;  secondly, 
that  there  waa  no  evidence  that  the  defendants  knew  that  the 
cattle  had  come  firom  Norwich ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  damage 
should  be  confined  to  the  ordinary  damage,  viz.,  loss  of  tho 
beasts  purchaaed. 

His  L0BD8HIP  ruled  that,  as  to  the  two  first  oljections  there 
was  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury ;  but  that  the  defendants  might 
have  leave  to  move  to  entcff  the  verdict  for  them  on  the  second 
point,  and  that  as  to  the  damages  he  should  direct  the  junr  to 
2nd  separately — ^first,  for  the  actual  dama^  from  the  loss  of  the 
cattle;  and,  secondly,  for  the  consequential  danuure. 

Mr.  KsAin  then  addressed  the  jury  for  the  defendants,  con- 
tending that  Mr.  Mann  did  not  know  that  the  beasts  had  been 
at  Norwich,  and  that  his  answer  was  a  guarded  one,  showing  a 
desire  to  refer  the  inquiries  to  Mr.  Brophy  for  information  on 
that  head ;  and  that  as  to  the  warranty,  what  Mr.  Mann  said 
amounted  onlv  to  a  statement  of  his  bdief  in  the  soundness  of 
the  animals,  that  the  animals  were  examined  at  Norwich  when 
they  arrived  and  when  they  departed,  and  that  they  had  not  the 
disease  in  them  then ;  that  thev  were  well  when  they  got  to 
St.  Ives,  and  that  being  exposed  to  contact  with  other  animals 
at  Peterborough  fkir,  and  wearied  and  heated  with  their 
previous  journeys,  they  were  in  a  condition  to  take  a  disease 
which  they  had  not  got  till  then. 

His  LoBDSHiP,  after  a  oarefiil  summiuff  up,  left  to  the  jury 
three  points — first,  whether  the  beasts  when  put  up  for  sale 
were  warranted  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition ;  secondly,  whether 
Mann  said  the  cattle  had  not  been  at  Norwich ;  and,  thirdly, 
whether  the  defendants  knew  when  the  beasts  were  sold  at 
Peterborough  fair  that  they  were  affected  with  the  disease. 

The  jury  found  on  all  points  for  the  plaintiff  to  the  amount 
claimed,  via.,  £1,100,  leave  being  reserved  to  the  defendants  to 
move — ^first,  to  reduce  the  damages ;  and,  seoondlv,  to  enter  the 
verdict  for  then,  Tl|e  9110  WM  not  conolnded  till  a  lato  hour 
in  th9  4»fi 
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THE  SHBOPSKIBE  SHEEP  SALES. 

Tlie  Shropthires,  as  tiie  fltvooiite  sheep  of  the  north-weitem 
comities  are  called,  have  undergone  a  considerable  change 
since  we  ftrst  became  intimately  acquainted  with  them.  Great 
care  has  been  taken,  and  consideraole  skill  displayed  hj  lead- 
ing briers  to  bring  this  breed  to  something  tike  oniformity 
of  type,  oolonr,  and  quality  of  wool.  But  while  there  is  a 
£dr  opportunity  for  saying  this  much,  it  most  also  be  admitted 
there  is  ample  room  for  much  more  to  be  done.     Another 


promisingi 


to  be  the  abandonment  at  the  attempt 


to  aooompliui  impossibilities  as  regards  great  sixe  and  form 
combined  with  fine  quality  and  an  aptitude  to  fitten.  A  breed 
of  sheep  of  this  character  will  be  sure  to  prodoce  as  many 
heavy  sheep  as  will  be  required  to  supply  whatever  demand 
Uiere  may  oe  for  enormous  legs  and  **  noble*'  looking  haunohes 
and  sadoles  of  mutton.  To  aim,  therefore,  at  bringing  the 
whole  breed  up  to  something  beyond  an  ordinary  sise  and 
weight  would  be  erroneous,  both  as  regards  the  producers  and 
the  consumers ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  size  goes 
in  at  the  mouUi,  and  that  the  weight  of  an  animal  cannot 
oome  out  of  nothing,  but  is  the  result  of  its  eating,  digesting, 
and  assimilating  ao  many  hundredweights  of  turnips  and  so 
many  pounds  of  cake  and  com.  It  cannot  be  any  more  profit- 
able, tnerefoce,  for  a  fanner  to  produce  a  ton  of  mutton  in  the 
form  of  fifteen  or  twenty  sheep  than  it  would  be  with  twenW- 
five  or  thirW.  This  is  supposing  the  fkir-siied  ones  to  be 
equally  thrifty  and  predispoted  to  mature.  And  as  regards 
consumers,  beyond  uie  fow  exceptional  purchasers  of  lari^ 
joints  fiir  public  dinners  and  q>ecial  ana  large  parties,  it  is 
much  more  convenient  and  agreeable  to  have  a  middling-sixed 
joint,  or  two  small  ones,  than  a  larffe  one,  or  a  leg  or  shoulder 
divided  into  two  parts,  both  of  which  would  be  awkward  to 
cook,  and  neither  of  them  first-rate  to  eat.  Another  favour- 
able symptom  was,  there  had  been  much  lessstoffing  and  cram- 
ming to  produce  a  sensational  effect.  This  may  nave  arisen 
perimps  nom  the  absence  of  a  Boyal  show  this  year,  with 
which  Society  the  ''just-to-see-what-can-be-done**  notion  has 
been  either  mr  too  much  enoonrAged  or  too  little  checked.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  Bf^^ral  Society  resumes  its  exhi- 
biting duties  it  will  make  imperative  a  due  observanoe  of  dis- 
cretion in  feeding,  where  hitnerto  the  management  has  been 
ahttle  too  near-sighted,  or,  if  not  so,  mnch  too  milk-andp 
watery. 

Mr.  Colon's  sale  at  IVeeford,  on  July  SO^y  be  ohaiacteriied 
as  the  great  Shropshire  sale  of  the  year.  His  average  for  sheep 
let  and  sold  wu  £19  6s.  This  great  result  in  fovour  of  this 
floek  may  be  attributed  to  its  owner's  spirited  action  in 
securing  uie  first  Boyal  prise  shearling  at  Newcastle.  This 
sheep  was  named  Ihike  of  Newcastle,  and  as  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  complete  Shropshire  sheep  we  have  ever 
seen,  thorn  need  be  but  httle  said  to  prove  that  ne  has  made  a 
considerable  mark  on  the  issue  of  this  flock.  Hisnroduoe  are 
now  shearlings,  and  therefore  coming  into  use.  Of  his  issue 
there  were  22  males,  which  realised  upwards  of  £490,  or  £22  7s. 
6d.  average— «ot  a  bad  return  for  an  investment  of  £80,  the 
price  said  to  have  been  siven  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
This  sheep  has  now  beenlet  for  £40  to  Mr.  Horley,  of  The 
Fosse,  on  condition  that  Mr.  Cozon  sends  so  many  ewes  to 
him.  with  some  other  private  arrangements  of  a  redprooal 
kind.  One  sheep  by  The  Duke,  **  Clipstone**  by  name,  was  let 
to  M>.  Evans  of  Ulftngton,  who  is  a  spirited  improver  of  his 
flock,  for  46  ffuineas :  **  Conservative,'*  another  excellent  sheep, 
was  let  to  1&.  Wright,  Stafford,  for  26  gnineu ;  Mr.  Hntton 
took  one  for  Lady  WiUonghby  De  Broke's  flock,  at  44  n. ; 
Mr.  Allsopp,  a  member  of  the  great  brewing  firm,  who  has 
taken  to  forming,  secured  one  at  47  guineas,  and  another  at  27 
SB.  Captain  Oliver,  of  Towoester.  obtained  a  good  sheep, 
for  wludi  he  gave  38  guineas.  A  few  ewes  were  afterwards 
*  sold,  the  highest  price  given  ibr  whtoh  was  140s.  each,  and 
the  general  average  very  nearly  72s.  6d. 

The  first  of  the  Shrewsbury  annual  sales  came  off  on  July 
31st  in  ^e  Smithfield,  when  Mr.  Preece,  who  is  now  so  weU 
known  for  his  liberal  application  of  adjectives  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Shropshires,  officiated  in  his  best  or  most  buoyant 
humour,  and,  as  we  thmk,  with  a  more  judicious  economy  of 
time  and  words  than  we  have  had  to  obs^e  on  some  previous 
occasions.  As  itwas,  it  took  six  hours  to  sell  the  rams  on  the 
ground.  But  this  time  was  qr>tematScally  divided,  ten  minutes 
Seinpf  allowed  fof  iutrodqct^ry  remarkg  and  two  minutes  for  the 


disDosal  of  each  sheep.  On  this  plan  the  oatalofftiwaa  any 
*'11.0— the  time  the  sale  began— Messrs.  Cnsiti*%  Bamt" 
**  11.58,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Peters'  ;'*  and  so  on.  Thai  any  owner 
of  sheep  or  purchaser  who  wanted  a  particular  suimil,  ud 
onl^  that  one,  could  go  elsewhere,  and  be  sure  of  the  time  it 
which  a  particular  lot  would  be  sold.  So  long  u  uxhoon  tre 
occupied  in  **  knocking  down"  200  sheep,  this  is  a  very  neoei- 
sary  regulation ;  and  as  Mr.  Preece  kept  the  time  nsmed  to  a 
minute,  it  was  attended  with  unusual  convenience ;  sad  the 
example  may  be  profitably  foUowed  elsewhere. 

The  Messrs.  Crane  had  26  rams,  and  they  were  of  the  moit 
uniform  character  and  in  the  best  eondition  that  we  hsTs  erv 
seen  this  flook.  They  have  of  late  years  been  mors  oelebntid 
for  producing  ewes  than  nuns,  but  a  fiivouraUe  ton  ssiwto 
be  taking  place  in  respect  to  the  production  of  tops  bj  tkir 
flock.  From  being  in  a  less  forced  condition,  the  hqp  of  th(K 
sheep  were  on  this  occasion  neither  warped,  nor  otherwiie  in- 
fective. The  leading  prices  were  20  ffuineas  to  Mr.  IMa^ 
for  a  very  neat'  sheep ;  21  guineas  to  Mr.  Botteley,  near  9d 
ford,  ayounir  begbner,  who  is  setting  a  flook  under  good  jil^ 
ment,  from  having  had  oonsiderahle  experience  and  the  praofal 
knowledge  to  be  obtuned  by  being  ibr  some  years  under  tk 
instruction  of  Mr.  Keeling  at  the  Tew  Tree  fkrm.  Lord 
Chesham  had  a  sheep  bought  for  him  at  29  guineu }  Mr.  M 
of  Posenhill  booght  one  28  guineas ;  and  Mr.  Darling  of  Ben 
Desert,  &n^ley,  bought  a  good  naefiil  stock  sheep  at  H 
guineas,  which  was  the  average. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith,  Sutton  Maddook,  adheres  to  hii 
determination  to  make  true  form  and  flne  quality  tiw 
leading  features  of  his  flock ;  as  he  also,  in  carrying  tim 
oat,  sticks  to  brown  feces  and  less  ranging  framei  ud 
dose  coats  of  flne  wool,  his  sheep  are  not  so  mnch  tn^ 
after  just  now;  and  though  they  were  amongst  the  moit  ijm- 
metrical  on  the  ground,  for  the  foregoing  and  other  resmii, 
the  priosa  they  made  were  not  high.  Mr.  Keair  bosgM 
two  for  the  Hon.  £.  Coke,  Longton,  near  Derby,  at  13  and  IS 
guineu  respectivelv ;  and  one  was  sold  for  19  guineas.  TV 
average  was  12  guineas.  Mr.  H.  J.  SheMon,  Brailes  Bam, 
Warwickshire,  sent  6  rams,  6  of  which  were  sold  at  81 14^ 
26,  18,  and  21  guineas.  These  were  very  compact,  iio»' 
coated,  brown-feeed  sheep,  and  their  hardy  appearances  ni- 
eiently  indicated  that  they  had  weathered  the  wind  and  nil 
on  what  is  looked  uson  as  being  the  highest  ground  ia  the 
centre  of  England.  Mr.Thomt(m,ofPitchford,wasthehmd(r 
of  *<  Duke  of  Newcastle,"  mentioned  above  in  conuedioB  with 
Mr.  Coxon's  flock  and  sale.  The  sire  of  this  sheep  letb  1861 
at  66  guineas,  last  vear  at  20  guineas  to  lir.  Bird,  and  thityw 
at  20  guineas  to  Mr.  Minor.  In  1864  Ifr.  Thomtoa's  fef 
sheep— 18,  if  we  remember  rightly*— made  the  highest  arerifv 
yet  recorded,  viz.,  nearly  80  guineas  each.  This  year  he  kn 
not  beoaso  fortunate,  but  he  cuta  respectable  figure,  and  there 
are  signs  and  elements  in  the  appearance  of  these  sheep  wfaidb 
foreslmdow  another  **  plum,"  if  not  a  Bc^  first  priae,  st  m 
distant  date.  One  was  let  for  20  aruineas,  another  st  16 
guineas,  another  at  21  guineas,  whue  one  was  sold  st  M 
guineas.  The  remainder  made  store  prices  between  8|  and  13 
guineas. 

Mr.  Thomas  Horton  had  fourteen  strong  and  thick  sheep  os 
short  and  stiff  Ims.  One  was  bought  for  Lord  Sudley,  d 
Gloucestershire,  for  14  guineas ;  another  by  Captain  Brataiu 
of  Cheshire,  for  20  guineas  s  another  at  14  guineas,  for  I^ 
Stamford ;  another  made  21  guineas ;  and  the  whole  avenH 
about  18  guineas.  Mr.  Mansell  had  twelve  very  usefel  rsitf, 
one  of  wmch  was  a  Plymoutii  Royal  prise  sheep,  and  he  «» 
hired  for  Colonel  Pennant,  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  at  SO  gniaesi: 
another  wu  sold  at  17  guineas,  and  the  remainder  made  his 

The  honour  of  the  day  fell  on  the  flook  of  Lady  WiUonghby 
de  Broke,  to  the  merits  of  whose  sheep  we  have  so  often  qwta 
of  late ;  and  the  average  of  the  twenty  sheep  sent  ^^^^ 
above  17  guineas.  The  higher  prices  were  31,  SO,  28.  ud 
several  at  20  guineas  each.  These  were  stronr,  thick,  Awiy 
sheep,  much  of  a  muchness  with  Mr.  Hortoirs,  from  wwm 
flock  many  of  them  descended  in  a  direct  Una.  These  w»f 
carried  a  large  quantity  of  wool  j  but  wool  is  likelyto  ^•^J'*'^ 
by  the  price  of  mutton,  now  co^n  is  again  getting  abaadsst, 
and  importations  of  wool  have  so  greatly  increased. 

The  other  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Pryce  Bowen,  ShrawsidiBf, 
whose  flock  seems  to  have  taken  one  of  those  tarns  whioh  bo 
one  eao  ncoonot  for,  vi«.,  not  to  hate  produced  %  ^  i^  ^ 
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itnda  u  mj  to  be  again  oonipieiioaily  ds?ek>ped  ia 
kmmn  uder  Mr.  Bowen*t  nintad  managemaDt;  the 
Iff.  C.P.  FMen;  Mr.  Efani,  Uffington ;  Mr.  Ifaddox,  of 
HiriiT;  Ut.  Meurat,  of  Beimuigton ;  A.  H.  Minor,  Esq. 
1bHaB.aadBer.NoelHiU  and  Mr.  John  Whitehnrrt  alio 
Uiheep  for  Mia,  but  which  we  have  not  space  to  say  more 
4  tka  thtt  thqr  were  ittefiil  lor  direct  etore  breeding,  and 
1m  aadf  mod  prieee  according  to  their  individual  ments. 

(kTvmkj,  July  31,  about  800  ewee  were  diapoaed  of  by 
]b.Ptteee.   These  were  from  the  aame  flodn  as  the  rami  told 
ii  kf  before,  and  the  draft  of  store  breeding  flocks  in  the 
aifUoariiood.    Messrs.  Cramer  made  great  prices,  two  lots 
Iddig  180k  each,  another  1408.,  others  105s.,  100s.,  00s., 
piio OB,  the  lowest  price  beiuff  80s.  each.    One  of  the  bts, 
milk,  vas  bought  for  Lord  Combermere,  who  is  setting 
bkm  s  way  that  eannot  fidl,  under  his  hndship^s  we£ 
in  Doetieal  knowledge  and  good  judgment  in  respect  to 
m  of  domestic  animals,  to  arrive  some  day  at  oonsider- 
»Moetion.    Mr.  Evans*  ewes  were  a  most  excellent  col- 
ls of  dgfaiy;  and  one  lot  made  160s.  each,  which  were 
Ibigbt  for  Lord   Combermere.     In  addition  to  draft 
Ifroa  the  flocks  of  the  other  ram-breeders  above-named, 
M  vm  anoy  other  pcms  from  breeders  who  do  not  aim  at 
liig  like  enviable  distinction,  some  of  iHiich,  however, 
iwy  good,  while  some  were  what  may  literally  be  termed 
^■ng  and  bobtail  of  store  flocks,  whose  owners  have 
Bij  more  desire  to  try  their  luck  at  a  public  sale  than 
^^  abottt  making  a  public  exhibition  of  their  cripples 
othowiie  im|>mect  animals  they  have  discarded  from 


SHEEP    SALES. 

T  GomroLD  Tup  Bali.— Mr.  Lane's  sale  at  Broad- 
>lortlibach,on  Thursday,  July  26,  drew  together  one  of  the 
i'comiiaaies  ever  seen  on  the  hiUs.  His  sheep  averaged 
III.  9d.  each,  one  sheep  heasu;  Imocked  down  at  210 
M.  A  gentleman  frtmi  Hereiordsliire  was  a  bidder  for 
littp ;  but  the  hammer  fell  to  the  bidding  of  Mr.  John 
T  Tombs.  Mr.  Fletcher  bought  a  sheep  at  132  guineas, 
wv  certun  that  Mr.  B.  Lane,  of  the  Cottage  Farm,  and 
n^  Mr.  William  Lane,  have  carried  off  the  palm  ibr 
nsbeit  averages  for  Cotswold  sheep  on  record.  Mr.  B. 
fiibtepm  1861  averased  £34  lOs.  8d.  each. 
HnuxGH.— Several  kmds  of  half-bred  hoggs  sold  in  bts 
M6i.  up  to  54a. ;  smaller  sorts  and  crosses  sold  from  38s. 
m^Cheriot  and  black-Caeed  ewes  sold  from  24s.  up  to  40s. 
intelaasof  hunbesold  from  80s.  up  to  36s.;  middUng 
^23i.  up  to  28s.,  and  down  to  14a. 
lUTliOTHiui.— The  bestcUtssof  hogss  sold  from  62s.  to 
lM.:  imallar  sorts,  fhmi  468.  to  61s.  dd.  Half-bred  ewea 
i|ht  from  4£s.  to  4es.  3d. ;  Cheviot  hoggs,  from  60s.  to  53s. 
;ChCTiotewea,  from  40s.  to  48a.  eT;  black-faced  ewes, 
i27i.to 30s.  6d. ;  half-bred  lambs,  from  26s.  to  37s.  6d. ; 
ipikire  cross  Umbs,  at  42s.  3d. ;  grey-fiuied  Umbs,  from 
*to3Q|..  sadafatpig,atl02s.  miggs  realized  from  2s. 
h  in  adraaee  of  last  week's  prices.    Ewea  were  a  shade 

fc'Wwi.—Dinmonts  and  gimmers  ran  from  48s.  to  468., 
^^fid^6Ss.,  65s.  6d.,  and  67s.  6d.;  ewes,  from  46s.  to 
.«<66s..68s.,and60s.  6d.;  Cheviot  ditto,  34a.  to  37s. 
ttd  40s.  6d. ;  iat  lambs,  26s.  to  28s.,  80a.,  36s.,  40s.  6d., 
*}».«,  Pigs,  12s.  to  19s.  6d.  Wether  mutton,  7|d.  to 
Wiand9d.;  tups,  ewes,  4c.,  6id. to  7W.  per  lb. 
ra>  YiwTmeiTabm  SAUt.-Jlr. C.  E. Keding^s  annual 
J»M  heW  on  Friday,  July  27,  when,  from  the  known  hish 
■<*«  of  the  floek,  and  the  s|drited  purchases  made  by  tibe 
te,a  tage  company  asaembled.  Only  one  was  let,  which 
Lflnddl  took  at  twenty  euineas,  and  the  same  gentleman 
■nogkt  No. 4^  at  forty-ttiree  guineas.  Others  followed  at 
^tvttty-flve,  twmty-four,  twenty-two,  down  to  nine 
^■»--«e  whole  number,  thirty-one,  reaching  within  a  few 
■^  «16  per  head.  The  ewes  have  been  larger  in  size : 
■wipy  ware  neat,  full  of  quality,  and  true  in  colour  and 
■||*^»  sad  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  those  to  whom  the 
f™,**  we  flock  are  best  known,  the  prices  being  from  72s. 
^tolOOs.«w!h,the  eighty  averaging  82s.  6d,  Mr.Freeoe,of 
"^^MA^i  oflkiated  as  aoetioiieer. 


Mft.  Edkithi)  OiDDia't  fiiut  Of  EiiULi-^The  tiBiil  tale 
tookplaceon  Wednesday,  July  26,atBatflnFknn,near  Amesbury. 
The  stock  consisted  of  122  ram  lambs  and  rams,  of  which  100 
ram  lambs  and  nine  rams  were  to  be  sold,  and  ten  lambs  and 
three  rams  were  for  letting.  No.  7  was  let  for  23|  gs. ;  but 
this  sum  was  afterwards  increased  to  £30,  in  considiBntion  of 
an  extension  of  the  time  of  hiring.  The  sale  of  100  ram 
lambs,  singly  and  in  pairs,  then  took  phuse.  A  two-teeth 
realised  £26  14a.  6d.,  and  another  two-teeth  £17  6e.  6d.  The 
average  of  the  rams  and  ram  lamba  let  and  sold  wu  £8  7s.  8d. 

MiEHAir  Hall  Fabm .— The  annual  ahow  and  letting  of 
long-woolled  rams  by  Mr.  T.  Brown,  of  Marham  Hall  Farm, 
took  plaoe  on  Thnraday.  The  first  ten  lambs  hi  for  £82  6s., 
an  average  of  £8  4s.  6a. ;  Mr.  H.  Beck  giving  ten  guineas  for 
one  lot,  imd  Mr.  Herring  £9  10s.  and  £9  re^edively  for  two 
lots.  The  first  twenty  let  for  £138  lOs.,  an  average  of  £0 
16s.  6d.  The  fifteen  lots  of  two  lambs  in  each  lot  let  for  £191 
10s.,  or  £6  7s.  8d.  each  animal ;  the  fifty  lambs  thus  let  for 
£330,  an  avenge  of  very  neariy  £6  12b.  each.  The  first  ten 
shearlings  let  for  £89  9s.,  an  average  of  £8  18s.  lO^d.  each ; 
the  first  lot  put  up  being  the  winner  of  a  first  prise  at  the 
Suffolk  Agricultural  Sh^  at  Biry  St  Edmund's,  and  being 
hiredbvMr.Bird,of  ShouldhamAbbey,at£116s.;  the  first 
twenty  let  at  an  average  of  £9  3s.  8d.  each,  Mr.  Braekenbnry 
giving  £13  6s.  for  one  lot  The  first  thirty  let  at  an  average 
of  £9  6s.  lid.  each,  the  first  forty  £8  19s.  Id.,  the  first  ffty 
£8  16s.  lid.,  the  first  sixty  £8  148. 7H,  the  first  seventy  £8 
10s.  4d. ;  the  eighty  at  a  total  of  £661  4a.,  being  an  average 
of£8  6s.3|d.The  ten  two-shear  rams  ktatafeotal  of  £68 
16s.,  being  an  average  of  £6  17s.  6d. 

Kjbsoiuvi  Shksf  ahd  Lamb  SALiw-^Messrs.  Biddell  and 
BlencQwe  held  an  important  sheep  and  lamb  sale  at  Keagrave. 
Some  2,000  were  oflered.  Half-Dred  lambs,  32s.  to  44a.,  the 
average  being  36s.  6d. ;  Southdown  lambs,  26s.  6d.to  36s.  6d., 
the  average  for  the  Newboum  Hall  floek  being  32s.  3d. ;  shear- 
ling Southdown  ewes  48s.  to  66s. ;  two-ahear  ffrey-fooed  ewea, 
69s.to62s.;  crones, 35s. to  42s.;  cast  ewes, 42a. to  64«. 

SHEEP  SALE  AT  DUMMER  HOME  FABM.— The 
sale  of  Messn.  Downs  and  Awbery  of  the  flock  of  pure-bred 
Hampshire  Down  ewes,  ewe  lambs,  rams,  and  ram  Iambs  be- 
longing to  the  Bev.  Stephen  Terry,  of  Dummer  Home  Earm, 
took  place  at  the  Home  Farm,  on  July  27»  and  attracted  unusual 
interest,  and  more  than  an  ordiuarv  attendance  of  the  princiiuil 
flockmasters,  dealers,  and  practical  agriciiltorists  and  connois- 
seurs of  good  breed  in  sheep  from  ILinta  and  the  neighbour- 
ing counties.  Two-teeth  qges  fetched  from  71s.  to  106s., 
the  whole  112  averaging  £4  6s.  per  head,  less  Is.,  on  the 
whole.  The  125  four-teeth  ewes  sold  from  67s.  to  878. ;  ave- 
rage £3  16s.  6d.  per  head.  Ninty-flve  six-teeth  ewes,  from 
69s.  to  78s. ;  average  £3  138.  6d.  per  head.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  foll-mouthM  ewes  realised  from  668.  to  968. ;  average 
£3  16s.  per  head :  making  an  average  of  £3  17s.  9d.  per  head 
for  the  whole  ewes  flock,  and  an  aggregate  of  £1,866  168.  6d. 
for  482  sheep.  The  130  ewe  Uunbs  varied  from  46s.  to  106s. 
each,  or  an  average  £2  ISs.  3d.  per  head.  The  36  ram  lambs 
from  £6  6s.  to  £22  lis.  6d.  cacl^  or  an  average  of  £8  2b.  each. 

SALE  OF  LONG-WOOLLED  NORFOLK  RAMS.—The 
sale  of  long-wooUed  shearling  rams,  bred  by  and  the  property 
of  Mr.  Charles  Bradfield,  one  of  the  tenants  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  took  place  at  Babinglv  Bfall 
farm  on  Friday,  July  27.  Mr.  F.  Beck  offered  for  sale  80  long- 
woolled  shearling  rams.  The  prices  realised  were  in  advance 
of  hst  year.  The  first  ten  averaged  £8  19s.  each,  twenty 
£8  188.  9d.,  thirty  £8  188.,  forty  £8  15s.  3d.,  fifty  £8  14«., 
sixty  £8  7s.  lOd.,  seventy  £8  2s.  9d.,  seventy-six  £7  198.  6d. 
The  total  amount  realized  was  £624,  including  three  two- 
shear  sheep.  The  bidding  was  very  spirited,  particularly  for 
the  best  animals.  A  very  fine  shem,  which  it  appeared  had 
been  brought  up  by  hand  bv  Miss  Hannah  Bredfleld,  wu  pur- 
chased by  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  £16. 

THE  RAM  SALES  AT  HEREFORD  FAIR.»Mr. 
Henry  Dowle  sold  a  draft  of  five  rams  from  the  Cotswold  flock 
of  Mr.  ,Smith  of  Bibury.  The  competition  wu  keen,  the 
highest '  price  realized  being  26  guineas  imd  the  average 
£17  68.  The  next  lot  was  a  draft  from  the  Cotswold  flock  of 
Mr.  Theyer,  of  Walford  Court ;  Uie  average  for  eleven  was  a 
little  more  than  £8.  Mr.  Bradstook,  of  Cobrey  Park,  sent 
16  of  his  shearling  rams,  and  the  averase  was  6^  guineas.  Mr. 
Alf)red  Edwards  sdd  17  of  the  CredeiUtill  8be(irting  rfims  at 
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an  aTenge  of  £7  6i.  Vot  Mr.  Panmore,  of  Dinedor  Court, 
Mr.  Edwards  sold  three  theariiiif  rams  at  an  average  of  6 
guineas.  Mr.  George  Pye  represented  Mr.  Davis,  of  Webton 
C|Onrt,  and  obtained  an  averaee  of  £8 10s.  for  yearling  and 
oMer  rams.  A  draft  of  30  stock  ewes,  from  Webton  Court, 
fetched  £3  17s.  a-head.  For  Mr.  Price,  of  Pennalt,  Mr.  Pye 
sold  20  long*woolled  shearling  rams ;  the  average  was  £8  5s. 
Messrs.  Russell  and  Son  were  the  representatives  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Downing,  of  Holm  Lacy.  The  lot  comprised  twenty  yearlii^ 
rams,  di^laying  the  characteristics  of  the  Eyeland  breed. 
Twelve  only  were  sold,  the  prices  of  which  ranged  from  6^  to 
11  Riuneas,  the  average  beinr  7i  guineas.  Mr.  Russell  next 
sold  six  rams  of  white-fiiced  breed,  of  Mr.  Pinches,  of  Hard- 
wick,  and  a  keen  competition  resulted  in  an  average  of  £4 18s. 
Mr.  Russell's  last  lot  was  a  draft  of  25  yearling  Leicester  rams 
from  the  flock  of  Sir  Edward  Cockbum.  Eight  only  of  the 
bt  were  sold,  at  an  average  7i  guineas. 

THE  MARKSHALL  RAM  LETTING.— The  annual  let- 
ting of  Mr.  Thomas  Allen's  rams  took  phice  oo  Aug.  10,  at 
Markshall,  and  was  well  attended  by  the  sheep-breeders  of 
East  Norfolk.  47  shearling  and  3  two-shear  rams  averaeed 
£6  Os.  3d.  each,  the  highest  price  obtained  being  £10.  T^e 
two-shears  were  let  at  an  average  of  £7. 

MR.  SEXTON'S  RAM-ISStING.— On  Au*.  10,  Mr.  Sex- 
ton, of  Wherstead,  held  his  annual  sale  and  letting  of  ram- 
lambs  from  his  flock  of  Cotswolds.  The  kits  of  lambs  were 
100  in  number,  and  in  spite  of  the  unflivourable  vreather  their 
quality  was  sucJi  as  to  command  a  spirited  com|>etition  u  soon 
as  they  were  led  into  the  ring.  The  upset  price  in  all  cases  was 
5  guineas,  and  at  that  price  only  a  few  animals  were  passed. 
The  flrst  flftv  lots  were  two-shear  and  shearlins  rams,  which 
were  offered  for  sale,  llie  first  vras  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
NichoUs,  of  Lawshall,  near  Bury,  for  £11 ;  the  next  lot  was 
8^  to  Mr.  E.  Green,  M.P.,  for  the  same  price ;  after  which 
the  bids  amounted  to  £7  to  £8  10s.,  till  the  sixth  bt,  which 
was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Drincr,  of  CUicton,  for  £15  10s. 
After  this  the  highest  prioereached  was  £11,  and  the  bwest 
£6.  In  letting  the  competition  was  equally  brisk,  and  the 
prices  in  some  cases  veiy  nigh,  the  highest  prices  being  £15 
and  £10,  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Constable.  Mr.  Chapman 
also  had  one  ram  knocked  down  to  him  for  £13  58.,  and  seve- 
ral others  fetched  £10  to  £10s.  15s.,  and  the  bwest  was  £5 
lOs.  The  average  price  of  the  rams  sdd  was  £8  Ss.,  and  of 
those  which  were  let  £7 10s.  6d. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  RAM-LETTINGS.— Mr.  Stamper^of 
Highfidd  House,  North  Riding,  let  his  flock :  the  competition 
was  brisk,  only  one  Leicester  shearling  being  returned  unlet 
by  the  auctioneers.  Shearling  No.  2  went  to  the  Knapton 
flock  at  £12  5s.  No.  5  let  for  £19,  to  Mr.  Hall,  of  Thirsk ; 
and  at  £13  Mr.  Walker,  of  Goldsborough,  took  the  own 
brother  to  one  of  the  Plymouth  sheep.  The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J. 
W.  Lasoelles,  of  Goldsbrough,  took  No.  8  shearling  at  £11 
15s.,  and  Mr.  Leek  No.  12  at  £16  6s.  The  avenge  pnoe  of  the 
whole  was  about  £8  4s.  The  Leckonfield  House  flock  showed 
th«  60  shearlings  to  averaee  over  £8  per  head.  Mr.  Matterson 
was  equally  successful  wiUi  the  Newbald  flock,  also  averaging 
over  £8  per  head.  The  annual  sale  of  Lincolnshire  rams  toox 
pbce  at  Bushby  Hill  on  Thursday  last,  and  the  sixty-two 
shearlings  were  all  sold  bv  Mr.  Cf.  Tateson  at  an  average  of 
£9  178.  each  ;  seven  a^  sheep,  some  of  which  had  been  used 
by  Mr.  Stephenson  himself^  fetching  an  avenge  of  £15  3s. 
80  rams,  the  proper^  of  James  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Scorbro', 
averaged  for  the  shearUngs  £9  3s.,  and  the  net  average  was 
was  £8  17s.  6d.  each. 

MR.  WILUAM  DATS  SHEEP  SALE  AT  WOOD- 
TATES.— On  Thursday  Aug.  2,  Messrs.  Ewer  and  Winstanley 
sold  by  auction,  at  Woodyates,  Dorset,  the  flock  of  about  1,100 
stock  ewes  and  chilver  and  rem  lambs,  the  property  of  Mr. 
William  Day,  who  has  riven  up  breeding,  and  intends  in  future 
to  keep  a  diy  flock  on  the  remaining  portion  of  his  fiurm.  The 
sab  was  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  best  ever  known  in 
this  part  of  England.  The  quality  of  the  sheep  was  as  good 
as  could  be  desired,  and  the  hidings  were  Kberal  and  npid. 
During  the  day  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  has  just  purchased 
of  Mr.  Day  the  Alvediston  estate,  sent  a  telegram'  to  Mr. 
George  Rairience  to  buv  200  of  the  best  of  the  flock,  and  that 
mtbman  was  the  purcnaser  of  a  large  number  of  animals. 
Woodyates  Inn,  the  rraidence  of  Mr.  William  Day,  as  most  of 
our  readen  are  aware,  was  formerly  a  well-known  posting- 

Itoufe  in  \\^  ^jz  wbe^tl^  co^oltei  trf^t^ll^d  tlM«  rWi  if\m 


wu  part  of  the  direct  route  trom  8e£sbiiry  to  Exeter.  11m 
old  inn  is  still  retained,  but  Mr.  Day  has  erected  alsrge  rtnge 
of  stablinfffbr  tiie  accommodation  of  tiie  race  horses  trained 
by  him.  The  flock  for  sab  consisted  of  200  two-teeth  ewes, 
200  four-teeth  ewes,  200  six-teeth  ewes,  and  200  fnll-mou^ 
ewes,  200  chilver  kunbs,  60  ram  lambs,  and  8  rams.  Tfaeude 
commenced  irith  the  Hampshire  Down  ram  lambs,  which  wm 
told  singly  and  in  pain.  The  single  lambs  realised  respectiTelr 
23gs.,  sSga.  18gs.,l6gs.,15gs.,  l%s.,  10|gs..9igs,7te».,ind 
7g8.  The  pain  kalised  prices  varying  from  25p.  down  to  8gs. 
The  8  Hampshire  Down  nms  reahsed  as  fioUows:— ITfes 
17gs.,16gs.,  lip.,  9igs.,8*gs.  7to.,7tes.  'Thenm^ 
Uunbs  averaged  £8  5s.  per  head<  The  down  chilver  UobB 
were  sold  in  bts  of  twenty  and  ten,  and  realised  from  67s.  to 
42s.  per  head,  the  avenge  bemg  about  £2  8s.  6d.  eaeh.  Tbe 
two-teeth  ewes  realised  from  116s.  to  57s.,  averaging  aboirtlS 
17s.  6d.  per  head.  The  four-teeth  ewes  sold  at  from  120l  to 
61s.,  and  realised  nearly  80s.  per  head.  The  six-teeUi  tm 
sold  from  110s.  to  64«.,andre8lisedabout  £3  2s.  fld.pcf  boi 
The  total  proceeds  of  the  sah»  amounted  to  £3,975  18s.a 
Among  the  buy  en  were  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Messrs  J.B. 
Starkey,  Rose,  James  Rawlenoe,  W.IShittler,  Perks,  Joisk 
Read,  Walter  Read,  John  Read,  James  Jeffries,  E.  Beiga&U, 
Collier,  John  Taunton,  William  Taunton,  Charles  GodwiB, 
Morrioe,  Gifford,  Davis,  Hayter,  Charles  Parham,  H.  Fooka, 
Harvey,  H.  Manh.  H.  Brine,  R.  Brine,  T.  Mayo,  Msyo,  Jola 
Bebbeck,  Ruddle,  Ferris  J.  D.  Allen,  and  Bogen. 

THE  FARMER.— At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Swindon 
Farmen*  Club,  Captam  Horsell  said:  The  fcrmer  is  ^ 
great  middle-man  between  poverty  and  wealth,  between  labour 
and  capital,  between  the  many  and  the  few.  In  the  hmd 
distress  the  battle  always  fidk  back  upon  Kim.  AooordiBr  to 
tiie  constitution  he  is  a  responsible  man.  The  Umdloras 
comparetively  unknown  to  the  law— whether  he  lives  sbrow 
all  his  days  and  is  never  heard  of,  or  resides  in  the  heirtof 
his  property,  he  may  be  equally  a  nonentiW.  In  ra«^. " 
that  property  he  has  scarcely  one  legal  obligation.  Hebt 
sleeping  partner  in  the  concern,  but  of  course  no  partner  it 
all.  l^e  tenant  is  looked  uuon  as  the  universal  naynuttf. 
In  half-an-hour's  iralk  from  almost  every  market-plaee  in  tiie 
kingdom  you  find  yourself  under  the  sway  of  iheut  powom 
and  responsible  potentates.  Once  amon^  greoi  flddi  jm 
hedgerows,  and  the  tenant  hnatr  is  your  immediate  superior. 
The  road  you  are  riding  u]^  the  di1»h  jon  leap  over,  sod^ 
bridge  you  cross,  are  maintained  by  him.  If  you  damages 
fence  it  is  his— the  cattle  are  hi»— 4he  labouren  are  in  iw 
pay.  He  greatly  assists  in  keeping  the  carpenter's  benck,  tM 
saw-pit,  and  the  forge  at  work— the  village  shop  snd  tu 
village  public-houses  are  chiefly  supported  by  his  servsnti  aal 
kbouren.  If  profits  fiul,  he  has  to  drew  on  his  capital  to 
keep  things  going;  if  wages  are  reduced,  he  has  to  besr  me 
odium;  if  disaffection  spreads,  his  ricks  are  burned ;  when  he 
can  no  longer  pay  wages,  he  must  still  pay  ntes.  If  then 
are  widows,  or  orpluuu,  or  old  men,  or  cripples,  or  sick,  iR 
vagrants,  the  tenant  frirmermust  maintain  them;  if  they  die 
without  friends,  he  must  bury  them.  I  am  not  forgetting  tbv 
land  occupied  for  agricultural  purposes  is  not  more  than  m 
the  real  property  of  this  island — ^in  many  respects  land  has  u 
importance  and  responsibiliW  beyond  its  pecuniaij  estimale- 
ftom  land  is  the  first  start  of  our  pr^tperi^,  and  in  land  is  the 
last  refuge  of  our  social  statistics.  Who  is  so  competent  sm 
rightfiil  an  authoriW,  in  matten  of  domestic  finance,  ss  the 
tenant  fiurmer  P  and  who  is  more  entitled  to  be  represented,  u 
directly  and  honcitly,  and  truly  as  can  be  P  And  ye^  kmeotaUe 
as  it  really  is,  and  must  appear,  in  May  1856  we  htst  m 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  no  department  to  whom  wecooU 
appeal  under  special  circumstances,  and  from  whom  the  a^ 
cnlturist  could  at  once  receive  attention.  How  nasj 
slaughtered  animals  would  now  be  grazing  on  rich  psstii0» 
and  producing  food  for  man,  that  now  lie  bniiedin  thegronod, 
under  orden  from  the  veterinary  inspector !  If  tiiere  l^^beet 
an  authority  to  act  when  the  cattle  plague  first  appeared  m 
this  country,  how  many  animals  would  be  living  thst  are  no» 
dead,  how  many  homes  would  be  now  occupied  with  hap|7 
hecB  that  are  now  desolat»— how  manv  rich  pastnres  thti 
remain  unstocked  would  be  seen  with  living  aainsh !  oov 
many  families  that  would  have  been  basking  in  "tB"^""^!''!^ 
the  genial  nvs  of  a  Other's  heart,  are  now  scattered  Mpw 
OTvr  th9  lan^  im4  their  ^oide  ymoi  W  •  \m^  P^*^  ^ 
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MB.  ATLMEB'S  SHEEP  SALE. 

Mr.  Ajbnei's sheep-fknoixigis  of  an  extraordinary  character. 
Hii  ooenJMitionfl  amount  to  800  acres,  part  of  which  he  rents, 
the  remiukder  heing  his  own  property.  There  are  ahout  250 
aeresof  pastures,  most  of  which  are  in  the  highest  possible 
ooadition  to  produce  healthr  food.  This  great  fertility  arises 
dm  the  amount  of  root  and  cake  and  com  feeding  on  them, 
i;^  his  peat  flock  and  ram-breedinff  at  some  seasons  of  the 
rm  reqoue.  In  addition  to  the  herd,  the  issue  of  350 
koek-eves  are  keot  and  fed,  excepting  the  rams  when  they 
ire  oat  00  hire.  Mr.  Aylmer  now  has  400  rams.  These  vary 
in  age  from  Iambs  to  two-shear  and  a  few  older  sheep ;  they 
ve  sBODgst  the  finest  we  ever  saw.  When  we  have  been 
Tiatmg  Tincolnshire  and  larse  fiirms  in  other  counties,  we 
bn  thonght  that  a  show  of  from  100  to  150  rams  was  a 
goodly  master ;  but  this  view  has  been  completely  superseded, 
»  fitfis  numbers  and  weight  of  production  go,  by  Mr.  Ay  bier's 
bige  exhibition.  B^  this — it  cannot  fidl  to  strike  the  reader 
-t  Norfolk  &rmer,  single-handed,  doubles  in  number  many  of 
'Ju  tsks  of  **mnd,'*  ** superb,'*  and  ''splendid'*  rams  that 
najbeeoUected  together  at  a  county  town.  In  this  Shrews* 
wj  even  is  not  to  be  excepted.  We  have  seen  what  we  term 
lim  qoility  of  sheep  than  Mr.  Ay  bier's  flock  possesses,  and 
K  hsve  seen  flocks  composed  of  Southdowns  and  Leicesters 
KR  of  a  fiunily  type  and  character.  But  this  we  may  say, 
ifut  from  the  numbers  referred  to,  we  have  never  seen  a  more 
a^  and  valuable  flock,  lookbff  at  it  from  a  money  pomt 
i^nev,  and  considering  the  object  for  wliich  its  male 
mt  are  intended.  The  character  of  these  sheep  may  be 
1  saplT  described  as  a  judicious  admixture  of  Uotswold, 
I  Iaeoffi,and  Leicester.  There  are  conspicuous  traits  of  all 
1 1^  breeds,  but  not  one  of  them  is  so  excessive  as  to  display 
1 1^  defects  which  are  often  shown  in  the  oUer  and  more 
anginal  breeds.  It  is  frequently  held  by  fkrmers,  that  a  flock 
euaot  well  be  kept  together  more  than  20  years,  and  it  was 
pedieted  that  Mr.  Aylmer  vrould  share  the  fate  of  many  other 
vteden,  but  he  oame  mto  possession  of  the  base  of  this  flodc 
•1  jesrs  ago,  and  he  h|s  had  the  management  of  it  ever  since, 
^m  from  the  remarks  of  neighbours  jesterdiw,  the  bdividual 
iliMpget  big^r,  and  better  covered  with  wool,  as  the  produc- 
tiia  of  them  increases.  This  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  not 
^  bigoted,  or  prejudiced  m  fisvour  of  a  particular  style  of 
tbeep,  and  of  not  strivbg  to  bring  the  whole  flock  up,  or  per- 
^  down,  to  that  pitfticular  fancy  model.  Aiter  all,  the 
Biin  question  must  be  the  value  to  the  butcher.  We  have  re- 
pett«Uy  touched  on  the  question  of  great  size,  verms  the  same 
veight  of  meat  in  the  shape  of  more  animals ;  but  there  must 
h  Qonsoal  thrift  in  sheep  that  will  attam  the  uniform  weight 
tf  the  West  Dereham  flock.  And  when  we  know  the  necessity 
fcr  considerable  length  of  lev,  neck,  and  back  m  the  sheep  of 
tfe  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  flocks,  which  have  to  walk  mih»  a 
^  from  a  fbU  in  search  of  food,  and  back  again  to  a  foU  at 
^i,  and  also  that  short-wooUed  sheep  only  can  stand  this 
vork,  then  it  is  dear  that  these  sheep,  with  their  great  thrift, 
^vy  coats,  and  stiff  legs,  are  well  adapted  for  giving  size,  sub- 
itaoee,  and  mcreased  wool,  with  early  maturity  if  required,  to 
^  working  and  breeding  ewes  of  the  heaths  and  blowmg 
iBsdi  of  the  eastern  counties. 

The  number  of  rams  Messrs.  Salter,  Simpson,  and  Bacon 
vooght  to  the  ring  on  Thursday,  was  190,  viz.,  100  lambs, 
80  ihearlbgs,  and  10  two-shear  sheep.  This  number  of  less 
wao  half  tbe  whole  of  the  rams  of  the  farm,  and  the  compara- 
tne  inconsistency  in  regard  to  their  ages,  arise  from  the  fact 
^  Mr.  Aylmer  has  many  distant  customers  to  whom  he  lets 
Fnstdy,  sind  to  the  wish  that  manv  neighbours  have  to  again 
^the  same  sheep  which  served  their  purpose  so  well  last 
Jttror  the  year  before. 

The  100  Uunbs  were  certainly  extraordbary  for  the  length 
»dweight  of  wool  ttiey  carried.  Amon^  them  were  a  few  gnj- 
^ues,  and  these  excited  unusually  spirited  competition.  Mr. 
wedi.  of  Lexham,  took  No.  1  at  £11 ;  Mr.  John  Overman,  of 
jwnham,  No.  6  at  £12 ;  Mr.  Mathews,  No.  8  at  £11  lOs. ; 
y.Delf,  No.  11  at  £11 ;  Mr.  Cadden,  No  18  at  £13 ;  Mr. 
Honrd,  .No.  30  at £16;  while  the  whole  averaged  £6  18s.  4d. 

The  shearling  rams  averaged  £9  16s.  6d.  each.  Mr.  Leeds 
«»d  the  first,  at  £13 ;  Mr.  Lane  No.  17  at  £17  and  No.  20 
cm  the  ktter  being  run  dose  by  Mr.  Mumford  Sexton. 
«'.  R,  Overman  took  No  21,  at  £13  j  Mr.  Carter,  No.  31,  at 


£12 ;  and  Mr.  Blyth,  of  Hingham,  took  Nos.  35  and  36,  at 
£20  each ;  Nos.  46  and  48  going  to  Mr.  Sewell,of  Peckenham, 
at  £14  and  £13  respectivdy.  The  ten  two-shear  sheep 
averaged  £7  6s. 

The  above  figures  are  a  considerable  advance  of  last  veai^s 
letting,  notwithstandbg  the  reduction  of  capital  b  the  hands 
of  fiirmers  from  the  aoverse  times ;  in  &ct,  it  is  just  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  bulk  of  fiirmers  are  now  proseeotin| 
their  business  that  have  caused  the  price  of  stock-sheep,  and 
particularly  long-wooUed  rams,  to  nse  b  price.  Sheep  may 
oe  said  to  be  the  farmer^s  only  redeembg  production,  and 
everyone  is  making  what  effort  he  can  to  possess  himself  of  the 
dass  of  production — viz.,  breedbg  sheep— to  which  a  fiur 
profit  may  be  said  to  hang. 


DBIPFIELD  AGBICULTUEAL  SOCIETY. 

The  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  sodety  washdd  on 
Aug.  3,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  Broadley, 
of  Welton,  on  some  fields  in  the  oocnpatioo  of  Mr.  R.  Kirby,  of 
the  Bell  Hotd.  Notwithstandbg  the  threatening  appearanoea 
of  a  wet  and  dull  day,  the  town  was  thronged  at  an  early  hour 
with  all  dasses  of  the  people,  the  attractions  of  this  great 
gathering  havbg  become  the  holiday  occasion  for  immense 
numbers  ofthe  agricultural  population  for  miles  round.  About 
£300  was  offered  in  prizes  for  stock,  implements,  and  poultry. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  ordinary  prizes  offered  by  the  sodety 
were  the  following,  viz.,  a  silver  cup  ofthe  value  of £25,  given 
by  Mr.  C.  Sykes,  M  J?.,  for  the  best  three-year-old  hunting  mare 
or  geldbg,  open  to  all  Yorkshire ;  another  silver  cup  of  the 
value  of  £25,  given  by  the  sodety,  for  the  best  huntbg  mareor 
gdding  of  all  ages,  open  to  all  England ;  £15  by  the  President 
for  the  best  huntingnuro  not  less  than  four  and  not  more  than 
seven,  years  oU,  possessing  three  crosses  of  blood,  and  to  be 
mounted  and  ridden  b  the  ring,  open  to  Yorkshire  and  Lb- 
colnshire ;  £10  by  the  President  for  the  best  coaching  gelding 
not  lees  than  four  years  old,  open  to  all  Enffknd ;  and  a  silver 
cup  by  the  sodety  for  the  best  pen  of  sheamng  gimmers  bred 
in  the  East  Biding.  The  entries  for  horses  were  272,  sheep 
27,  pigs  22,  poultry  266,  implements  83,  pigeons  14,  rabbits  8, 
mamg  a  total  of  670.  The  great  attraction  of  the  show  was 
the  number  a^  excellence  of  the  horses.  The  pens  of  she^, 
though  less  numerous  than  b  former  vears,  were  equal  m 

auality  and  symmetry  to  any  before  exhibited.    On  the  whole 
iie  show  may  be  pronounced  a  very  superior  one. 

A  cold  collation  was  provided  in  a  pavilion  on  the  nonnd, 
and  the  usual  public  dinner  took  place  m  the  Assembly  Booms, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  Broadley,  b  the  chair,  when  the  customary 
loyal  and  local  toasts  were  given  and  responded  to. 

The  following  were  judges:  Sheep  and  pigs— Messrs. 
George  Mann,  Scawsby  ;  Thomas  Oibbs,  Saundby ;  William 
Torr,  Aylsby  Manor.  Horses— Messrs.  J.  H.  Skipworth, 
Howsham ;  T.  Wagstaff,  Retford ;  W.  £.  Hobson,  Kettleby- 
thorpe ;  J.  Wressdf,  Adlingfleet ;  J.  Hall,  Sedgefidd ;  and  T. 
Neale.  Scrooby.  Implements— Messrs.  G.  Angas,  Bedford; 
£.  Biley,  South  Dalton ;  and  A.  Botterill,  Qarton. 

The  special  and  other  leading  prizes  were  awarded  as  fd- 
lows :  The  President's  prize  of  £16,  for  the  best  huntbg  mare, 
Mr.  G.  Simpson,  of  KUnwick  Perey.  The  Presidenfs  prize 
of  £10,  for  the  best  ooachbg  gdding,  Mr.  G.  Hohnes,  Bever- 
ly. Mr.  C.  Sykes's  silver  cup,  value  £25,  for  the  best  three- 
year-old  huntbg  mare  or  edoing,  Mr.  G.  Holmes,  Beverley. 
The  Society's  sUver  cup,  v  Jue  £26,  for  the  best  huntbg  man 
or  gelding  of  all  ages— Mr.  Thomas  Sutton's  Vovageur,  which 
took  the  prize  at  Islington,  Birmingham,  and  Bridlington. 
The  Society's  silver  cup,  for  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  gim- 
mers—Mr.  W.  Brown,  Highgate  Hall,  near  York.  The  best 
shearling  ram,  £10,  Mr.  J.  Borton,  Barton,  near  Malton ;  best 
stallionfor  hunters,  £7,  Sir  G.  Cholmley ;  ditto  for  coach- 
horses,  £7,  Mr.  G.  W.  Clark,  Tibthorpe ;  ditto  for  roadsters, 
£7,  Mr.  H.  R.  Hart,  Bunnington ;  ditto  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, £7,  Mr.  W.  Simpkin,  Burton  Agnes.  Best  hunting 
mare  and  foal,  £6,  Mr.  J.  Sn^th,  Marton  Lodge,  Bridlington ; 
ditto  hunting  gdding,  two  years  old,  £3,  Sir  G.  Cholmley ;  do. 
do.  flUy,  £2,  Lord  Bfiddleton.  Best  boar,  Urge  breed,  £2,  Mr. 
J.  Dyson,  Leeds ;  best  sow,  do.,  £2,  do. 
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Buni^te  on  what  the  Freneh  call  the  gnettion  a^rieole 
■boQnd  in  Frtnce.  Erery  day  abnoit  witnesses  the  publica- 
tion of  some  new  ones,  among  which  we  msj  first  mention  a 
treatise  by  M.  de  Larernie  entitled,  '*  L' Agriculture  et  TEn- 
qnftte.**  M.  de  Larergne  has  taken  as  actire  part  in  securing  the 
application  of  free  trade  to  external  commerce  in  agricultural 
nroduots.  No  one  has  more  effectively  pleaded  the  cause  of 
nreedom  of  outlets,  no  one  has  inflicted  more  terrible  blows  on 
the  old  sliding  scale  and  on  the  customs*  duties  levied  on 
the  imp>rtation  of  foreign  cattle;  and  no  one  smce  the 
application  of  the  laws  referring  to  external  commerce  has 
attached  himself  with  more  perseverance  and  suooesa  to 
the  defence  of  those  laws  against  the  attacks  of  which  they 
have  been  the  object.  On  aU  grounds,  than,  M.  de  Laversne 
Is  not  a  protectionist,  but  he  is  essentially  a  free-trader.  We 
aay  even  add  that  one  of  the  finest  services  rendered  by  him 
in  the  matter  of  rural  eoonomv  is  his  having  established  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner  the  fact  that  French  agriculture  has 
sever  oeen  protected  against  foreign  competition,  and  that  the 
protection  of  tarifb  was  only  illusory.  The  only  efficacious 
protection,  that  which  best  maintains  quotations  in  a  great 
producing  country  like  France,  is,  aooordbg  to  M.  de  Lavergne, 
neodom  of  outiets.  It  is  possiUe,  he  says,  to  protect  this  or 
that  industry,  the  produots  of  which  are  limited,  by  defending 
it  by  exaggerated  tarifb  against  foreign  ooftipetition.  But  we 
eannot  do  this,  M.  de  Lavergne  argues,  with  agriculture,  in  con- 
■equence  of  the  immensity  of  its  product.  National  competi- 
tion on  a  soil  of  108,000,000  acres,  which  supoorts  one  of  the 
least  dense  populations  in  Europe,  produces  tne  same  effects 
and  even  peater  effects  than  foreign  competition.  Moreover, 
when  indigenous  production  runs  short  m>m  any  cause,  the 
aeeesrity  of  keeping  up  the  puUio  food-supply  renders  it  im- 
peratively neoesMrv  to  remove  all  barrier  and  protection  dis- 
appears JQst  at  the  moment  when  it  might  be  expected 
to  beoome  effleaoions  in  rmrd  to  the  sustaining  of  prices. 
As  recards  wheat,  indeed,  M.  de  Lavergne  considers  that  the 
French  kw  of  1861  is  virtually  more  protective  than  the 
eliding  scale ;  and  he  affirms  that  the .  prices  of  a 
great  nation  like  France  are  regulated  by  the  state 
of  the  internal  markets.  M.  de  Lavergne  has  sought 
in  his  brochure  to  combat  a  very  generally  accepted 
•pinion  which,  with  regard  to  eereals  and  cattle,  consists 
in  opposing  the  cheap  lands  of  America,  Bussia,  and  Hun- 
gary to  the  lands  which  French  dvilixation  has  carried  to  a 
very  high  value.  It  seems  to  be  believed  in  some  quarters 
that  by  competition  French  land  will  decrease  in  vidue  until  it 
is  brought  on  a  level  with  the  cheap  land  of  im^rting  coun- 
tries, ^ut  to  this  M.  de  Lavergne  ooserves,  that  if  such  coun- 
tries tend  to  bring  down  the  value  of  rural  property,  the  effect 
will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  action  of  countries  like 
Engknd,  Belgium,  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  Germany,  to  which  France  exports  her  agricultural  products, 
and  where  land  is  dearer  than  in  France.  These  English,  Bel- 
rian,  and  Dutch  lands  will,  M.  de  Lavergne  thinks,  enhance 
the  price  of  French  lands,  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  years 
the  cause  of  enhancement  should  be  stronger  than  the  cause  of 
depreciation,  it  appears  certain  that  the  soil  of  France  will 
yield  an  increased  rentaL  M.  de  Lavergne  contends,  in  short, 
that  commercial  liberty,  by  raising  France  to  the  highest  rank 
as  an  exporting  country,  will  produce  not  only  an  advance  in 
agricultural  products,  but  stiu  fiuther  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
luid. — Other  pamphlets  on  agricultural  subjects  have  also  ap- 
peared of  late  in  France.  One  from  the  pen  of  M.  Salomon, 
the  able  director  of  the  &rm  school  of  the  Ni^vre,  treats  only 
incidentally  of  the  enquite,  but  gives  some  circumstantial  docu- 
ments on  the  production  of  wheat.  M.  Salomon  believes  in 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  being  remunerative,  provided  that  the 
return  exceeds  7|  hectoKtres  per  acre  (a  hectolitre  is  about  3 
tushels  English).  The  data  given  by  H.  Salomon  in  support 
ef  his  condnsion  are  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  and  his 
•tatement  is  very  instructive.— MM.  Beoquerel,  father  and  son, 
Ittve  presented  to  the  French  Central  Agricultural  Society  a 
iMUHdcabk  mhMirt  on  the  diriiioa  of  nun  in  wooded  and  nn- 


wooded  places.  In  the  study  of  Questions  of  agri^ihanl 
meteorology,  M.  Beoquerel,  sen.,  displays  an  ardour  which  agi 
cannot  sicken,  but  which  might,  perhaps,  exceed  his  itrengtk 
if  he  did  not  find  in  his  son  a  most  sure  and  devoted  cotUkort- 
Uttr,  M.  Becquerel  has  treated  of  the  forest  productio&  of 
France,  and  on  the  consumption  of  wood  in  its  relatiou  vith 
the  increase  of  population  and  the  progress  of  indnst^,  u  vdl 
as  on  the  influence  of  wooded  lands  on  the  r^^wie  of  mten; 
and  he  has  now,  as  before  stated,  directed  his  attention  to  tk 
division  of  rain  in  wooded  and  unwooded  places.  The  qsotica 
embraced  by  M.  Beoquerel  is  much  more  general,  since  it  eoe- 
prises  a  studv  of  the  causes  which  influence  the  fidl  of  nua 
a  determinecl  district;  for  the  present,  however,  we  oodv 
ourselves  to  the  sole  point  which  he  approached  befoR  ii 
society*  After  having  brought  to  bear  all  the  works  of  vuaai 
and  modem  writers,  and  haviujg  collected  directly  snd  per- 
sonally numerous  observations,  in  order  to  render  soeosfit  i 
the  action  of  forests  on  the  r^wte  of  running  waters,  M.  Btc* 
querel  Mught  to  ascertain  what  mi^ht  be  the  influence  of  voo4 
on  pluvial  waters,  leaving  on  one  side  all  preconceived  theom 
ana  ideu  on  the  causes  which  intervene  in  the  fall  of  isia.  It 
is  to  observation  and  experience  that  he  appeals  ai  the  lole 
means  of  solving  this  very  complex  question.  The  Aeadmj  of 
Sciences  has  seconded  him  in  this  course ;  and  with  thii  ui 
he  has  been  enabled  to  establish  at  different  points  of  the  u- 
rondissement  of  Montargis  five  observatories,  in  each  of  whidt 
since  July,  1865,  daily  observations  have  been  mads  oa  tin 
temperature  of  the  air  and  soil,  and  the  quantitv  of  viter 
falling  under  woods,  at  the  borders,  and  at  more  or  lesi  lemoM 
distances  in  the  plains.  These  observations  are  not  yet  tafi- 
oientiy  numerous  to  enable  formal  and  definitive  oondosiaa 
to  be  drawn  from  them ;  but  while  waiting  for  facts  to  sees- 
mulate  wi^  years,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  give  a  iketck 
of  the  first  results  which  have  been  indicated.  In  diaciuiiof 
the  observations  collected  in  the  period  which  elspsed  hetvea 
July,  1866,  and  April,  1866,  and  comparing  them  with  obser- 
vations madeatPans,MM.Becquerel  have  OMcrved  the  fiM:t  tbit 
in  this  intervidof  ei^bt  months  rains  have  been  more  ahondtBtii 
wooded  places  than  in  unwooded  places,  the  difference  being  t/A- 
mated  at  2.6  per  cent.  Will  it  be  the  same  in  the  long  luF 
Time  alone  can  reply,  as  at  present  MM.  Becquerel  ban  ob^ 
given  us  the  results  of  their  first  observations.  MM.  Beeqnem 
compared  the  quantities  of  water  which  fell  in  woods  nnte 
oaks  with  the  amount  collected  outside  woods,  in  order  to  de-  < 
termine  the  portion  of  water  retained  by  hranches,  aoeonliof  I 
as  they  are  romished  with  or  destitute  of  leaves ;  snd  thii 
comparison  established  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  water  n- 
tained  by  branches  is  all  the  more  in  proportion  as  ram  isle* 
heavy.  When  branches  had  not  lost  their  leaves  the  propo^ 
tion  of  water  which  fell  under  trees  was  fotind  to  represent  47 
per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  fell  outside  pUntt-  { 
tions,  while  it  was  only  about  half  when  trees  had  lost  tktf  | 
leaves.  What  becomes  of  water  retained  by  branches  at 
leaves?  It  is  probable  that  the  proportion  which  is  not  evtp^ 
rated  returns  slowly  through  the  medium  of  the  branches  an 
leaves,  the  trunks  and  roots  of  trees,  into  the  soil  and  nb^ 
where  it  serves  to  feed  the  lower  reservoirs.  In  the  woodM 
places  of  the  arrondissement  of  Montargis  it  was  found  vi» 
more  water  fell  than  in  the  naked  localities;  anditBUJ^ 
remarked  that  the  first  observations  of  MM.  Becquerel  accord 
on  this  head  with  daU  collected  in  Denmark  by  the  AgricQltml 
Institute  of  Copenhagen. 

The  form  of  questions  intended  to  be  proposed  in  oonnectiM 
with  the  official  inquiry  drawn  up  reguding  the  stite  « 
French  agriculture  has  now  been  prepared.  The  dirw^ 
established  for  local  inquiries  hy  a  decree  of  March  2S,  low, 
and  according  to  which  the  territory  of  the  enipire  was  divide 
into  only  six  groups,  has  been  recognised  as  insufficient;  iM 
the  superior  commission  has  come  to  the  conclusion  tb»  ^ 
was  convenient  to  subdivide  the  groups  in  such  a  ^^^'^^^fr^ 
each  diatrict  explored  should  comprise  only  a  small  noaib^^ 
departements.  A  fresh  decree  has  just  carried  the  nnnbera 
eirco&feriptiona  in  connection  wiUi  the  official  wfjp^  " 
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tiotj-a^t.  The  inoretie  in  the  number  of  droonicriptionB 
bM  aeeeiatitod  an  aogmentation  in  the  nnmber  of  members 
or^ioillj  deBgiMted  to  form  part  of  the  luperior  commisaioa 
of  inqiirf :  the  decree  iesaed  this  month  has  provided  for  this 
ngmeotation.  Br  the  terms  of  this  decree,  and  that  of 
Much  28,  1866,  the  superior  commission  comprises  more  or 
1m  diftingauhed  gentlemen,  inclnding  M.  de  B^hiuroe,  a 
kaded  proDrietor,  and  member  of  the  Imperial  and  Central 
ipkooam  Society  of  France ;  M.  de  Bonreyille,  councillor 
of  State,  and  seeretar^-Keneral  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricnltore, 
Oofflfflene,  and  Pnbbo  Works ;  M.  Bonssinganlt,  member  of 
the  lostitate,  and  member  of  tiie  Imperial  and  Central  Agri- 
ciitanl  Society  of  France ;  M.  Adolphe  Dailly,  landed  pro- 
mtioT,  and  member  of  the  Imperial  and  Central  Agricoltoral 
Bodet;  of  France,  &c.  Each  drconscription  has  a  local  pre- 
lideat  tppointed,  who  will  be  assisted  either  by  an  inspec^r- 
raenl  of  agrienlture,  or  by  another  representative  of  the 
wptucnt  of  agriculture,  designated  by  a  special  decree. 
Pluied  .copies  of  the  official  form  of  questions  will  be 
at  to  the  consultative  chambers  of  a^pculture,  agri- 
faknd  societies,  and  agricultural  committees,  with  an 
hritation  to  respond  in  writing  to  all  questions 
a  vfaieh  they  may  deem  themselves  able  to  fumish 
M  infonnation.  The  qitettioHnair4  comprises  the  following 
Mil—Laws  relating  to  the  transmission  of  property ;  con- 
fiitt  of  leases  of  propeity ;  capital  and  means  of  credit ; 
^  ind  labour ;  manures  and  improvement  of  land ;  other 
m^  on  cultivation ;  processes  or  cultivation  and  croppings ; 
^aifiige,  irrigation,  ana  breaking  up  of  land ;  meadows  and 
inge  cohures ;  animab ;  cereals ;  iood  cultures  other  than 
Moll  properly  so  called ;  industrial  cultures ;  indigenous 
4gus  and  alcohols ;  vines ;  culture  of  firuit  trees ;  silk 
podoetion;  proportion  of  cultures  and  cultivated  pro- 
o^;  circulation  and  sale  of  agricultural  products; 
<!;iilstu>n  and  treaties  of  commerce;  and  general  ques* 
vu,  vhieh  we  mar  perhaps  indicate  more  particularly  on 
ikoie  occasion.  M.  Uenn  Douiol  has  issued  an  instructive 
Kport  on  the  prize  of  honour  for  the  departement  of  the  Vaucuse, 
ii]S66.  This  high  recompence  has  been  awarded  to  M.  Eugene 
^^  de  Gigondaa  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ouv^se.  M.  Baspail 
kOigondas  has,  it  ahould  be  added,  improved  his  property 
^  o^utahxing  his  profits  and  without  having  recourse  to  a 
Ma.  An  important  {^cultural  exhibition,  organized  by  the 
ne  cantons  of  what  the  French  term  la  Suisse  Bomatide,  but 
Vn  to  the  animals  and  products  of  all  Switserhiud,  and  to 
K  agrienltnral  machinery  of  all  nations,  will  take  place  at 
'BieTa,  from  August  31  to  September  3.  A  sale  by  auction 
jH  take  place  Sept.  1  and  Sept  3,  and  will  offer  an  occasion 
iprocnnng  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Berne  and  Schwitz 
^^'  A  sale  of  reproducers  of  the  Durham  breed  will  also 
tie  pUoe  Sept.  7,  at  the  working  of  the  Marquis  de  Poncin's, 
I  Tears,  in  the  Loire.  On  the  occasion  of  the  great 
^leonic  f^€  of  Auffust  16,  the  French  Legion  of 
lo&ooi  opened  its  ranks  to  a  certain  nnmber  of  cul- 
nton,  public  writers,  and  functionaries  who  had  ren- 
*id  lenrioes  to  agriculture.  M.  Bodin,  director  of  the 
ni-Khool  of  the  Three  Crosses,  at  Eennes,  has  been  pro- 
0^  to  the  grade  of  an  officer.  In  a  brochwe  entitled 
^here  is  Anicnlture,  and  what  does  it  wish  for?**  M. 
7*«er  des  F^urges  has  occupied  himself  with  some  of  the 
■^ns  of  the  approaching  enquiU^  cultivation  in  ^eral, 
neultnral  credit,  vintage  aim  suffar-producing  operations,  ir- 
Sitions,  taxes,  &c.  The  author  has  made  a  special  study  of 
social  questions  in  their  relations  with  rural  industry ;  he  is 
?rat  partizan  of  agricultural  credit.  Arguing  that  the  cul- 
^r  cannot  directly  approach  the  Bank  of  France,  M.  Tevs- 
=f  des  Farges  bhows  that  the  assistance  of  intermediaries  oe- 
ttn  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  cultivator  is  now  reflected 
lous  to  cultivation  which  attain  the  enormous  rate  of  11 
lU  per  cent.  The  remedy  for  this,  M.  Teyssier  des  Farges 
Bsiders,  is  the  creation  for  agriculture  of  banking  establish- 
ats  limilar  to  those  existing  for  industry  and  commerce. 
>«  agricultural  bank  would  carry  out  the  affairs  refused  by 
B  Bank  of  France,  and  which  it  is  desirable  to  leave  no 
tger  in  a  suffering  condition ;  this  plan  M.  Teyssier  des 
fgei  would  dflvelope  and  carry  out  with  all  necessary  pre- 
Btioni.  M.  Teyssier  des  Farges  also  claims  a  better  division 
the  land  tax  in  France,  as  he  contends  that  there  are  now 
^  properties  whose  value  has  been  doubled  by  railways,  but 
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acquired  any  plus  value.  Thus,  such-and-such  a  house  in 
Paris  pays  a  tax  of  £80  for  a  revenue  of  £800,  while  some  rural 
property  producing  the  same  revenue  pays  £180  of  taxation. 
M.  Teyssier  des  Farges  further  asks  for  a  reduction  of  the  re- 
gistration duties  levied  on  gifts,  successions,  sales,  and  ex- 
changes of  property,  a  simplification  of  legal  proceedings,  and 
an  equalitv  oi  taxation  between  moveaUe  and  immoveable 
values. — ^Tne  Flemish  breed  of  cattle,  excellent  with  reference 
to  its  milking  qualities,  leaves  something  to  be  desired 
with  reference  to  its  aptitude  for  fattening.  In  order  to 
or  WTonglv  ^ves  an  important  plus  value  to  the  cows  of  this 
breed.  M.  Vanbercolme,  of  nexpoede,  near  Dunkerque 
(Nord),  has  not  experienced  these  apprehensions.  In  1855 
he  brought  from  England  a  bull  and  some  Durham  cows :  he 
crossed  the  breed  of  the  district  with  the  English  breed,  and 
success  responded  to  his  hopes.  Some  Durham-Flemish  beasts 
fed  on  good  pastures  have  attained  on  his  iSarm  at  the  age  of 
thirty  months  a  weight  of  14  cwt,  and  the  milking  qualities 
of  the  cows  have  not  deteriorated. — ^An  agricultural  show,  a 
rare  event  for  Spain,  has  iust  taken  place  at  Pampeluna. 
Sheep,  which  sustain  a  very  large  part  in  the  animal  wealth  of 
Spain,  were  represented  at  the  Pampeluna  show  by  the  princi- 
pal breeds  which  now  occupy  the  province  of  Navarre.  Me- 
rinoes,  which  are  of  small  size  and  nave  a  fine  short  wool,  are 
more  diffused  over  the  other  provinces  of  Spain  than  Navarre, 
•nie  Churra  breed,  which  has  a  thick  wool  of  average  length, 
is  particularly  esteemed  for  its  meat;  it  inhabits  the  centre 
and  southern  parts  of  the  province ;  it  is  the  most  widely  dif- 
fused of  ti^e  three  breeds  and  the  most  productive.  The 
Lacha  breed,  which  has  rather  a  long  wool,  inhabits  the  north 
of  the  province  on  the  southern  spur  of  the  Pyrenees,  where 
it  lives  constantiy  in  the  open  air.  We  may  have  something 
more  to  sav  on  a  future  occasion  about  this  Pampeluna  show ; 
it  is  something  to  observe  some  evidences  of  animation  and 
vigour  in  theJong-dormant  agriculture  of  Spain. 


MABLBOBOUGH    AGBICULTUBAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  prices  in  connexion  with  the  Marlborough 
District  Agricultural  Association  were  awarded  after  the  sheep 
fidr  at  Marlborough,  on  Wednesday,  August  22 : 
SHEEP. 

For  the  best  pen  of  100  sale  ewes,  good  in  tooth  from  a  fiock 
exceeding  800,  or  of  60  such  ewes,  from  a  flock  not  exceeding 
300, 1st,  a  silver  cup  (the  gift  of  Lord  H.  Thynne,  M.PO, 
Mr.  S.  Waldren ;  £1  to  the  shepherd.  2nd,  £4,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Keable;  ISs.  to  the  shepherd.  3rd,  £2  lOs.,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Oale;  10s.  to  the  shepherd. 

For  the  best  pen  of  100  wether  lambs,  from  a  flock  of  ewes 
exceeding  300,  or  of  60  wether  lambs,  from  a  flock  not  exceed- 
ing 300,  Ist,  a  silver  cup  (the  gift  of  Lord  C.  Bruoe,  M.P.), 
Mr.  W.  B.  Waldion ;  £1  to  the  shepherd.  2nd,  £4,  Mr.  J. 
Shier ;  16s.  to  the  shepherd.  Srd,  £2 10s.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gale ; 
10s.  to  the  shepherd. 

For  the  best  pen  of  5  ram  lambs,  £5,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brown. 

For  the  best  ram  of  any  age,  Ist,  £3,  Mr.  C.  Child ;  Snd, 
£2,  Mr.  S.  King. 

For  the  best  two-tooth  ram,  1st,  £3,  Mr.  S.  King;  2nd, 
£2,  Mr.  C.  Child. 

HOESES. 

For  the  best  cart  stallion  (bred  by  the  exhibitor),  a  silver 
cup  (the  gift  of  Mr.  R.  P.  Long,  M.P.),  Mr.  W.  H.  Gale. 

For  the  best  two-year-old  cart  stallion  (bred  by  the  exhi- 
bitor), a  silver  cup  (offered  by  the  Association),  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gale. 

For  the  best  cart  stallion  (open  dass),  £4,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gale. 

For  the  best  cart-mare  ana  foal,  Ist,  £4,  Mr.  G.  Wirdnam ; 
2nd,  £3,  Mr.  Thos.  Brown ;  Srd,  £2,  Mr.  W.  Archer. 

For  the  best  two-year-ohl  cart  fiUy,  £3,  Mr.  W.  H.  G(ale. 
PIGS. 

For  the  best  Berkshire  boar,  £3,  Marquis  of  Ailesbury. 

For  the  best  Berkshire  sow,  £3,  Marquis  of  Ailesbury. 

For  the  best  Berkshire  sow  and  olbpring  (not  less  than  7 
in  number,  and  under  3  months  oUl),  £3,  Marquis  of  Ailes- 
bury. 

Two  extra  stock  by  Mr.  Fall. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  J.  H.  Puckeridge,  of  Winterboume 
BaiMtti  ttr.  T.  Fuller, Compton^  and  fir.G.  BntUr, X«ftQQ« 
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CALENDAR    OF    AGRICULTURE. 


This  month  generally  concludes  the  harvest. 
House  the  grain  in  barns,  or  build  the  crops  in 
ricks ;  have  thatch  alwavs  ready  to  cover  the  ricks 
from  damage.  Beans  will  be  the  latest  crop ;  tie  the 
stems  into  sheaves,  when  cut  by  hand-sickle,  with 
straw  ropes,  or  with  tarred  twine,  which  may  be 
preserved  for  years  for  the  same  purpose.  Beans 
and  peas  require  an  immediate  covering,  as  legu- 
minous plants  imbibe  and  retain  much  moisture. 

Finish  the  dunging  of  day  fallows ;  cart  stones 
and  tiles  to  drains ;  scour  ditches ;  repair,  widen, 
and  strengthen  brooks  and  rivulets,  and  mix  the 
excavations  with  lime  for  earthy  composts.  Lay 
well-prepared  composts  on  grass  lands  eaten  bare 
or  mown,  and  on  luoem,  the  surface  being  first 
scarified,  and  then  roll  it.  This  preparation  raises 
the  first  crop  of  spring. 

Sow  winter  vetches  on  good  lands,  and  on  infe- 
rior soils  with  (allowing  and  dung.  Mix  with 
beans  or  winter  barley. 


Fallow  the  stubble  lands  for  next  year's  rnc 
crops  in  the  earliest-planted,  as  potatoes  and  beel 
root :  the  preparation  retains  the  moisture  and  rei 
much  expedites  the  works  of  spring,  but  onlj  i 
dry  warm  lands  under  a  benign  climate. 

Seed-furrow  day  fallows  and  sow  wheat  in  tb 
end  of  the  month.  Plough  grass  leys  for  the  lam 
purpose.  Scuflie  peas  and  beans,  and  turn  grtt 
tens ;  collect,  bum,  or  remove  the  weedi  ax 
stones,  and  lay  on  dung  if  required.  Plough  wid 
one  furrow,  and  sow  wheat. 

Pick  hops :  the  flowers  are  cut  ofiT  with  scian 
placed  in  bins,  measured  and  paid  by  a  fixed  nk, 
then  carried  to  the  oast,  and  dried,  mostly  li 
coke,  and  with  some  sulphur  to  impart  a  ydloi 
tinge.  The  haulm  of  the  hop  plants  is  used  foi 
litter.  Set  the  poles  erect  into  a  tapering  eou 
and  thatch  to  preserve  for  years. 

Keep  all  live  stock  in  good  condition,  espediD] 
the  work-horses  on  clay  farms  for  wheat  sowing. 


CALENDAR    OF    GARDENING. 


KiTCBBN  GaRDKN. 

Mushroom  beds  may  now  be  prepared,  for  those 
produced  naturally  if  the  month  be  showery. 

Lettuces  may  be  sown  eariy  for  winter,  and  when 
fit  to  be  transplanted  ought  to  be  pricked  out  into 
a  roomy  frame,  in  which  to  stand  the  winter.  Some 
hardy  sorts  will  endure  the  frosts,  but  in  general 
the  other  sorts  perish. 

Cabbage  for  Spring :  Plant  the  main  stock  in 
an  open  situation,  the  soil  rich  with  manures,  un- 
less it  be  a  new  loam.  All  the  brassioas  thrive 
amazingly  in  fresh  earths,  far  better  than  in  old 
garden  soil  with  manures  in  quantity  or  quality. 

Spinach :  The  plants  from  seed  should  be 
thinned  out  to  regular  distances  of  two  or  three 
inches,  that  the  plants  may  become  stocky,  and 
thinned  again :  the  plants  so  removed  are  used  for 
the  table. 

Turnips  are  thinned  and  hoed  between  the  rows, 
being  always  sown  in  drills. 

Sow  salads  again,  if  required. 

Routine:  Exterminate  every  weed,  and  bring 
each  plot  into  that  state  of  neatness  and  order  that 
makes  a  garden  appear  a  sober  quiet  picture  during 
winter— more  beautiful,  perhaps,  than  of  the  ram- 
pant luxuriance  of  summer. 

Fruit  Dbpartmrnt. 

Finish  the  planting  of  strawberry  beds  and  rows 
with  well-rooted  young  plants,  which  seldom  fail. 
Better  to  have  young  stock  raised  in  pots,  and 
now  transplanted  with  entire  balls  of  earth  at- 
tached. 

Spread  nets  in  front  of  fruit  trees,  to  catch  the 
falling  fruits.    Destroy  wasps^  by  suspending  bot- 


tles  hdf  filled   with   treacle-water   among 
branches. 

Flowrr  Gardrn. 

Finish  the  clipping   of  box-edgings ; 
greenhouse  plants  to  their  winter  quarters ; 
plant  pinks  from  pipings,  and  also  some  di 
herbaceous'  plants.  Then  rough-dig  or  fork  all 
vacant  parts  of  borders. 

Weed  and  roll  gravd  walks  when  in  a  damp 
after  nuns. 


STATISTICS    OF   THE  FLAX   CBI 

IN    IRELAND,   1866. 

Total  extent  of  flax  grown  in  Ireland  in  each  of  the  fol 
ing  years: — 


Acres. 

1851 140,686 

1852 187,008 

1853 174.679 

1854 161,403 

1855 97.075 

1856 106,811 

1857 97,721 

1858 91,646 


1869.. 
I860.. 
1861.. 
1862.. 
1868.. 
1864.. 
1865.. 
1866.. 


Aem. 
..186^3 
..1S8^« 

..i47^r 

..801,   ' 

..251,^ 

..26S,41« 


•SI 

,693  I 


This  retarn,  which  exhibits  an  increase  of  11,966  lefl 
the  area  under  flax  in  1866,  compared  with  1865,  it  ^ 
in  antidpation  of  the  general  austracts,  which  will  f^ 
acreage  under  the  Yariotts  crops,  and  also  the  nomberof 
stock,  by  oountiea  and  prorincies.  They  will,  I  tnut,  be  A 
for  publication  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  aonth. 

I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  diiliBrenoe  of  imiiortiocsji 
found  between  the  acreage  under  flax  here  gtvcn,  MdJ 
which  will  appear  in  the  tables  of  the  general  abitrscti  oT 
crops  now  in  course  of  compilation. 

William  DoififELLT,Bigiitfir-0«" 

im  Jtiffftif  1866. 
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QfiSERAL  AGBICXJI/rUKAL  EEPORT  FOR  AUGUST. 
Tile  wntber  in  most  jptrts  of  Ensdand  hftving  been  lome- 
iMtftTooiiblc,  although  showers  «  rain  baye  been  rather 
mpai,  ooniiderable  progress  has  been  made  in  harrest- 
*ork  in  the  loothem,  western,  eastern,  and  midUuid  ooonties. 
tt  tke  north  sereral  large  patches  of  knd  have  been  eleared  of 
Jar  whssti;  still  the  hanrest  is  by  no  means  forward,  but 
M  eontiniianee  of  a  diy  atntoqihere  would  enable  our  farmers 
»  Mcare  the  whole  of  their  crops  in  the  forward  districts 
vwuB  I  fintaight  from  this  time. 

As  ngirds  the  prodnetiTeness  of  tiie  wheats,  we  may  observe 
tw  fte  crop  is  nearly,  or  quite,  equal  to  an  average  in  quality 
wttiru  qnantitv.  On  some  of  the  heavy  soils  the  produce 
jyite  eqtul  to  the  most  finvoured  seasons.  Notwithstanding 
w  tbt  Dueeton  of  the  Bank  of  EngUnd  have  reduced  their 
N»t>«u  for  money  from  10  to  7  per  cent,  and  that  there  is 
*ypq»ct  of  a  further  reduction  in  the  price  of  capital, 
•west  trade  has  been  in  a  most  inactive  state,  and  prices 
iP?  ^l  ^'  *®  ^-  ?*'  quarter.  This  dedine,  how- 
"MM  been  chiefly  confbed  to  new  qualities,  which  have  ap- 
pni  in  full  avera^  abundance. 

^  barley  crop  is  turning  out  very  ibe,  indeed  it  is  quite 
fft*".^  y«r;  but  as  yet  very  Uttle  of  the  crop  has  be«j 
£r^  ^L?**  *^*  •**•  ^*^  tolerably  firm,  at  late  curren- 
nviaing  from  the  moderate  nature  of  the  imports  from  abroad. 
^  ire  liiel/  to  yield  heavily.     In  all  quarters,  although 

K  "ii*  i?*^**^*^  of  straw,  they  have  come  down  remark- 
*8u.  The  immense  importations  of  oats  from  the  Conti- 
M  well  as  Canada  and  Trieste,  have  had  very  Uttle  effect 
pa  the  value  of  the  article,  the  decline  being  barely  equal  to 
U«9nwter.  The  imports  from  Canada  have  been  mostly 
Pjoicd  of  at  fipom  lOs.  to  20s.  per  quarter.  With  very  few 
•Wm  the  cargoes  have  been  reported  in  a  heated  condition, 
^h  beans  and  p«as  will  greatly  exceed  hut  season  in  quan- 
fi  "«Mthe  crop  of  the  latter  kind  of  produce  is  by  fisr  the 
^  grown  for  some  years.  Apparentlv,  therefore,  prices 
[°*57  *o  give  wiy  under  the  influence  of  a  pressun  of  sup- 
^'   The  stocks  of  old  beans  and  peas  have  been  exhausted 

wmetime. 

Tbesdvices  from  Prance  state  that,in  the  early  part  of  the 
m»  owing  to  the  rumours  afloat  tp  the  effect  that  the  crops 
P  wnied  out  deficient,  some  excitement  prevailed  in  the  de- 
N  for  wheats  and  that  orders  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
fJM  Black  Sea  ports  lor  the  purchase  of  200,000  quarters 
l»aeaL  Smoe  then,  however,  the  trade  has  become  heavy 
Ittwer  terms.  The  heavy  crops  produced  in  America  this 
^tead  OS  to  the  conclusion  that  rather  large  quantities  of 
N  m  flour  win  be  shipped  to  Europe  towards  the  end  of 
k  Tear,  although  there  is  still  a  wide  fiflbence  between  the 
jeof  produce  here  and  at  New  York. 
^  some  accounts  we  learn  that  the  potato  disease  has 
*  iU  upearance  in  various  localities.  We  believe,  how- 
t,  that  the  losses  up  to  this  time  have  been  trifling. 
Ihe  tarnip  cnm  is  looking  well,  and  the  growth  of  swedes, 
HplM>&c.,  will  be  fully  equal  to  Ust  year, 
[je  growth  of  apples  appears  to  be  neariy  an  average,  but 
other  kmds  of  fruit  there  is  rather  a  serious  deficiency. 
9ie  redm^on  in  the  Bank  rate  for  money  has  had  a  ben^cial 
^  upon  the  wool  trade.  Privately,  iklglish  wool  has  com- 
ned  more  attention,  and  fine  fieeces  have  slightly  advanced 
tilne.  Tlie  public  sales  of  Colonial,  at  which  133,000 
»  will  be  bronght  forward,  are  processing  steadUy,  at  O^d. 
^  per  lb.  more  money  for  dean  and  scoured  wools.  Greasy 
uties,  however,  have  sold  heavily,  and  it  is  supposed  that, 
b;  to  the  absence  of  the  usual  number  of  foreign  buyen 
B  the  sale  rooms,  about  20,000  bales  wiU  be  left  over  for 
next  series. 

he  first  cut  of  hay  has  been  secured  in  fair  condition.  The 
«u  markeU  have  been  steadily  supplied,  but  the  trade  has 
I  veiy  inactive.  Newmeadowhay  hassoldatfrom  £3  8s. 
*5s,;  olddo.,*4  10s.  to  £6  12s.;  new  clover,  £4  to  £6 

old  do.,  £5  to  £6  6s.;  and  straw,  £2  to  £2  108.perh)ad. 
tody  pTogresi  has  been  made  in  Irdand  in  securing  the 


crops.  The  yield  of  most  kinds  of  grain  is  represented  as  a 
fiiir  average.  Potatoes  have  shown  very  few  sips  of  disease. 
In  Scotland,  the  cutting  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  has  made 
only  moderate  progress,  but  it  b  stated,  in  well-informed  circles, 
that  avenge  crops  have  been  produced.  Potatoes  are  looking 
remarkably  well.  .-^.-. 

BJ5VIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DITBING  THE 
PAST  MONTH. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  Metropolitan  Market  has  been 
fairly  supplied  with  beasts,  and  that  most  breeds  have  come  to 
hand  in  improved  condition,  the  transactions  in  them  have 
been  extensive.  In  the  values  of  Scots,  crosses,  Devons^  and 
Shorthorns,  no  quotable  change  has  taken  place ;  but  inferior 
stock,  arising  in  a  great  measure  from  the  large  arrivals  frx>m 
the  Continent,  has  given  way  in  value  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  81bs. 
Most  of  the  IVench  beasts  have  appeared  in  good  saleable  con- 
dition, and  been  disposed  of  at  from  6s.  to  5s.  2d.  per  8  lbs. 

The  supplies  of  sheep  have  been  good,  and  most  breeds  have 
come  up  to  average  weights.  The  mutton  trade  has  ruled 
steady,  at  very  fall  prices.  A  few  superior  Downs  and  half- 
breds  have  realised  as  much  as  6s.  4d.  per  8  lbs.  The  general 
top  figure,  however,  has  been  6s.  per  8  lbs. 

As  the  season  is  now  over,  there  has  been  very  little  inquiry 
for  lambs,  the  arrivals  of  which  have  been  very  moderate,  and 
the  ktest  prices  were  6s.  8d.  to  6s.  8d.  per  8  lbs. 

At  one  period  calves  produced  rather  more  money,  but  the 
advance  was  not  maintained.  The  ruling  prices  have  been 
4s.  2d.  to  6s.  4d.  per  8  lb. 

In  pigs  only  a  limited  business  has  been  doing,  nevertheless 
the  quotations  have  been  supported. 
The  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  were  as  under : — 

Head. 

BeasU     14,027 

Sheep      37,390 

Lambs     7,176 

Calves     2,969 

Pigs        4,087 

Total  66,649 

COMFABISON  OT  ImPOKTS. 

Aug.  Beasts.        Sheep.      Lambs.     Calves.        Pigs. 

1866     16,686        64^333        6,727        3,287        S,m 

1864    11,476        39,114        2,716        2,786        4,326 

1863    9,502        34,987        4,126        4,327        4,108 

1862    6,630        30,662        5,204        2,060        3,297 

1861     6,581        32,210        3,176        1,874        3,718 

1860  6,647  88,240  1,866  2,520  4,076 

1869  6,502  29,175  3,808  3,264  1,805 

1868  8,293  19,500  2,764  3.512  2,936 

1867  4,692  21,215  1,760  2,661  2,322 

1856  5,677  17,801  1,271  2,301  1,901 

1856     6,341        22,605  984        2,484        3,476 

The  following  return  shows  the  aggregate  number  of  stock 

exhibited  in  the   great   Metropolitan   Market   during   the 
month : —  Head. 

Beaste     26,840 

Sheep  and  Lambs  ...        ...  168,720 

Calves     2,620 

Pigs        2,560 

COMPABISON  OF  SUPPLIES. 

Aug.      B«tfts.  Sheep  and  Lambs.  Calves.   Pigs. 
18^  29,600      147,520      8,828   2,176 

1864  29,420      164,300      3,426   3,046 

1863  26,264      149,480      3,070   2,622 

1862  24,072      154,920      2,364   3,012 

1861  23,420  169,740  2,962  3.220 

1860  22,290  151,600  3,846  2,070 

1859  23,170  165,090  .3,322  2,320 

1858  26,916  151.530  2,127  3,510 

1857  20,695      148,768      3,173   2,460 

1866  21,271      147,260     3,354   2,875 

1865  20,816     161,870     3,366   4^72 
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The  supplies  of  home  stock  thus  compared  with  the  two 

previous  jean :                                Aug.         Aug.  Aug. 

From—  1864.  1866.  1866. 
linoohishire,  Leicestershire,  and 

Northamptonshire 12,600        9,820  6,600 

Other  parts  of  Eni^and   8,700       3,000  2,000 

Scotland    133          730  80 

Ireland r 297          620  162 

The  CoMPAKisoN  or  Pbicbs  is  as  follows:— 


Aug.,  1861. 


Aug.,  1862.        Aug^  1863. 


s.  d.     8.   d.  s.  d.     s.  d.  B.  d.     s.  d. 

Beef fh)m.  2  10 to 4  10  3    4to4  10  3    4to4  10 

Mutton   ...  32to64  38to64  36to62 

Lamb  5    Oto60  60to64  60to68 

Veal    3    4to4    6  4    Oto6    0  8    4  to  4    8 

Pork  3  10  to  4    8  38to4  10  36to46 


Aug.,  1864. 


Aug.,  1866.         Aug.,  1866. 


s.  d.    8.   d.  s.  d.     8.  d.  s.  d.      s.  d. 

Beeffrom.3    4to6    0  3    Oto6    6  3    8  to  6    6 

Mutton   ...  3  10  to  6    4  4    4  to  6    8  3  10  to  6    0 

Lamb  6    8to68  60to70  68to74 

Veal    4    0to6    0  4    2to6    4  4    0  to  6    4 

Pork   3    6to4    6  4    0  to  6    0  4    0  to  6    0 

In  most  parts  of  England  the  pastures  have  been  tolerably 
full  of  grass  for  the  time  of  year.  The  stock,  therefore,  has 
fiired  well,  and  the  outlay  for  artificial  food  has  been  very  mo- 
derate. The  supplies  of  meat  on  sale  in  Newgate  and  Lnden- 
hall  markets  have  been  very  moderate.  Prime  beef  and  mut- 
ton have  moved  off  steadily  at  full  quotations.  Otherwise  the 
trade  has  been  heavy  on  easier  terms.  Beef^  frota  3s.  6d.  to 
68. ;  mutton,  2s.  8d.  to  5$.  8d. ;  lamb,  6s.  8d.  to  6s.  8d. ;  veal, 
4s.  to  &B.  2d. ;  pork,  4s.  to  6s.  per  8  lbs.  by  the  carcase. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Throughout  the  lenfi:th  and  breadth  of  this  county  the  ani- 
eulturists  and  the  public  generally  are  anxiously  looking  for- 
ward to  the  next  week  or  two  with  consideraole  attention ; 
indeed,  that  narticular  attention  is  directed  to  the  harvest  ^ust 
now  cannot  be  wondered  at,  on  account  of  the  past  fortnight 
being  so^ery  wet,  sunless,  and  gloomy.  Farmers  themselves 
were,  as  usual,  complaining  loudlv  about  the  state  of  things ; 
and  this  year  they  really  have  had  good  grounds  for  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  to  their  crops,  which  up  to  the  end  of  «nuv  were 
of  the  most  promising  description — ^indeed  this  coun^  looked 
lovely.  The  farmers  may  well  look  forward  to  a  ffood  harvest 
with  great  anxietv,  after  the  deficient  one  of  18o6,  and  the 
crisis  thev  have  nad  to  pass  through  with  the  cattle  plague, 
which  still  appears  lingermg  about.  There  is  a  change  in  the 
weather  since  Tuesday,  with  a  prospect  of  a  continuance  of 
such ;  and,  from  the  writer's  own  Imowledge,  from  north  to 
south  of  this  county,  he  asserts  no  real  damage  has  to  this 
time  occurred  to  any  description  of  grain  beyond  the  usual  one 
in  wet  seasons,  t.  «.,  that  of  carting  it  from  the  field  before  it 
is  ready,  of  which  that  class  of  farmers  are  too  numerous ;  but 
it  is  quite  likely  the  quality  of  each  sort  of  com  may  have  suf- 
fered somewhat  frt)m  rain,  and,  becoming  lodged,  much  of  it 
may  have  a  larger  amount  of  tail  com  to  the  acre  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  past  three  weeks  been  dry  and  fine. 
But  on  a  close  inspection  of  a  large  district  around,  the  writer 
feels  quite  justified  in  asserting  that  the  public  or  consumer  of 
food  need  be  under  no  alarm  should  we  nave  ten  days  of  real 
summer  weather ;  neither  need  they  fear  the  soundness  of  the 
grain,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  discoloration,  two  of  the 
most  important  sorts  of  grain,  wheat  and  barley,  remaiu  (so 
&r  as  grinding  and  |;ermiuating  properties  are  concemed) 
quite  perfect  and  unii^ured,  and  are  good,  frdr,  average  crops, 
exceeding  their  predecessors.  Beans  are  good,  withalaige 
quantity  of  straw,  without  a  corresponding  amount  of  yield  it 
is  to  be  feared.  Oats  vary,  and  are  somewhat  generally  below 
an  average.  Tares  are  plentiful,  but  qproutdU  Peas  are  a 
great  cro^.  Green  crops  of  all  sorts  are  looking  beautiful, 
and  promise  well  for  winter  food  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Alto- 
gether, Idnoolnshire  never  had  a  foirer  and  brighter  aspect 
than  in  the  summer  of  1866.— Aug.  24. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

BODMIN  FAIR.— There  waa  a  ratiier  iman  npply  of 
aheep  and  lambs.  The  prices  were— Sheep  7d.  to  7|d.  per  lb., 
shorn  lambs  Sd.,  in  the  wool  9d.  per  lb.  There  wen  lOBtt 
horses,  but  no  cattle.  

BOSTON  SHEEP  MARK!?!.— A  very  small  ikov  of 
sheep  and  lambs,  prices  about  the  same  as  last  week.  Thepig 
market  was  tolerably  well  supplied,  at  dear  prices. 

BBACKNELL  FAIE.— Store  teen  and  lambs  and  itoek 
ewes  made  very  advanced  prices.  The  horse  show  was  nuO 
and  trade  im,  and  there  was  an  active  businesB  for  pigi, 
which  sold  at  high  prices. 

BRIDGNORTH  FAIR.— There  was  a  sood  show  oTM 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  the  attmdance  of  dealers  was  ooaadff- 
able.  Sheep  sold  readily  at  fully  9d.  per  lb.,  and  fat  hfih 
realised  28s.  to  83s.  each.  Pigs  were  worth  £8  to£)& 
each ;  and  good  porkers  sold  at  from  30b.  upwards.  Ii  it 
horse  fair  there  was  a  poor  show:  best  agricultural knei 
from  £26  to  £30.  Hacks  from  £6  to  £15  and  dull  sale.  Vtol 
was  sdd  by  several  parties  at  Is.  9d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per  lb. 

CARLISLE  FAIR.— There  were  scarcelv  so  manylok 
shown  as  last  year,  the  number  being  about  20,000.  li 

Elity  they  were  quite  equal  to  last  years  show.  The  sttO' 
ce  of  buyers  was  very  meagre.  The  prices  asked  k 
Cheviots  were  from  16s.  to  24s.,  an  advance  of  Is.  to  Scops 
bst  year.  For  half-breds  also  a  higher  price  was  askei  Tbe 
prices  ranged  from  28s.  to  368.— from  4e.  to  6s.  more  thm  H 
year.  The  most  marked  difference  in  prices  was  in  croew, 
sellers  deman^ng  from  25s.  to  SOs.  a  head.  Last  yetr  thef 
sold  at  19s.  6d.  to  259.  a  head. 

GREAT  HAREWOOD  HORSE  FAIR.— Those  offeria. 
were  mostly  strong  agricultural  horses  and  roadsters,  vliia 
averaged  in  price  from  £14  to  £30.  There  were  a  few  gwl 
carriage  horses,  which  sold  at  from  £21  to  £27.  P^ 
were  a  tolerable  show,  and  some  changed  hands  it  lii 
or  £19. 

HUNTLY  FAIR.— Sales  were  exceedingly  stiff,  sad  li^ 
business  was  done,  the  best  bts  all  leaving  the  market  mwH 
Annexed  are  a  few  sales :  Mr.  Jessieman,  BowmanhiU,  m 


quey  at  £26  ;  Mr.  Bruce, Banks, a  quey  at  £18  6s. ;  MtTb^ 
bet,  Wedderbura,  three  queys  at  £18  10s.  each ;  Mr.  A*ler^ 
son,  flesher,  Dufftown,  six  queys  at  £18  each  ;  Mr.  CnB,iai^ 
Lesmurdie,  three  queys  at  £16  each ;  Mr.  Cooper,  Teraeifflft 
a  stot  at  £20  10s. ;  Mr.  Fettes,  Howbog,  five  queys  sad  fc« 
stots  at  £21  each. 

IRVINE  HORSE  FAIR.— The  supply  was  a  feir  sTeng 
Very  few  of  a  first-dass  character  met  with  a  ready  ssk,  n^ 
of  which  ranged  as  high  as  £40.  The  greater  number,  bo*^ 
ever,  were  of  a  second-class  description,  prices  ranging  fn^ 
£16  to  £30.-  [ 

KINGUSSIE  FAIR.— The  market  whs  dull,  and  . 
ruled  high.  Mr.  Stewart,  Biallid,  sold  shot  lambs  at  \0^^\ 
Mr.  Stewart,  Lynchlaggan,  sold  a  lot  of  blackfeced  Iwnji^ 
13s.  6d.  each;  Mr.  M'Edward,  Wester  Inveruriss,  sold 
crock  ewes  at  £22  per  chui  score;  Captain  MeBiies,C 
Bridge,  liought  the  Strone  top  wedder  lamos  at  14s.  esdt ; 
Malcolm  Clark,  Achlean,  sold  a  fine  lot  of  wedder  lunbstt 
each ;  Mr.  Maqihersdn  sold  a  mixed  lot  at  19s.  6d. :  Mr.r~ 
Macpherson  sold  a  mixed  lot  at  16s.  6d. ;  Mr.  Oraat, 
dealer,  Carr-Bridge,  sold  a  lot  of  top  ewe  lambs  at  £21  pen 
score.  J 

KNIGHTON  FAIR.— Of  sheep  there  was  a  freat  iwij 
penned,  which  fetched  high  prices;  but  not qmte so ietfj^ 
previous  and  neighbouring  feirs.  Good  cart  horses  soWjw'f 
out  there  were  not  many  of  this  daas  in  the  market 
which  were  offesed  easily  changed  hands  at  good  prices, 
were  not  so  dear  as  they  have  been  at  recent  fiurs. 

LANARK  LAMB  FAIR,— The  show  was  the  1 
that  has  been  seen  at  Lanark  Second  Fair— tiie  DQDber< 
offer  beine  estimated  at  about  26,000.  The  market  wu  I 
tremely  stiff  for  mostly  all  kinds,  and  many  holdciswe".' 
luctantlv  forced  to  make  considerable  concessions  o&  ^  I*! 
originally  asked  by  them  before  they  could  effect  wei.  ^ 
black-faced  ewe  Iambs  there  waa  probabh  tile  best  nk^ 
being  a  good  demand  for  these  finr  breeding  muposes  noB" 
northern  counties.    BUek-&oed  wether  lainbs  were  s  P^^" 
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arog,  and  doJen  in  sererftl  cabm  loii  from  £1 10s.  to  £3  per 
score  on  the  lots  which  they  sold. 

LERWICK  PAIR.— There  were  no  pnrime  lots,  and  the  fsw 
fed  animals  were  held  at  exorbitant  prices,  generally  at  near 
70fe.percvt.  In  ponies,  a  little  more  was  done  than  in  cattle, 
bat  there  were  nothing  but  mares  shown;  and  these  realised 
from  £5  to  £7  each. 

LINCOLN  FAT  STOCK  MAEKET.— A  small  show  of 
sheep,  indpricee  up,  best  qualities  making  fully  8|d.  per  lb. 

LINCOLN  LAMB  FAQL-Bather  a  small  show,  thought 
to  be  owing  to  a  rumour  that  the  fidr  had  been  prohibited. 
Iambs  firom  35b.  to  iSs.  a  head.  Ewes  were  up  to  53s.  Trade 
ilow. 

LUDLOW  FAIE.— The  suuply  of  sheep  was  greater  than 
st  ahnost  any  previous  fiair.  There  were  more  uieep  shown 
tha  could  be  penned.  Dealers  were  numerous,  but  ousiness 
vu  ilack.  The  ewes  were  mostly  Shropshire  Downs,  but 
■ereral  pens  of  Dorset  ewes  and  kmbs  excited  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  The  prices  averaged  from  508.  to  58s.  Fat  sheep 
Ten  a  trifle  lower,  as  were  also  store  pigs.  There  was  a 
tolerable  suppler  of  horses,  and  good  draught  animals  sold 
mdily  at  Cairjinces,  one  animal  of  superior  merit  fetching  £50. 

MARLBOEOUGH  LAMB  FAIB.— The  supply  was  un- 
unally  large.  Trade  ruled  ver^r  doll,  and  sales  could  only  be 
efected  where  sellers  were  willing  to  submit  to  a  considerable 
adaption,  and  prices  may  be  Quoted  Ss.  to  49.  lower  than  at 
^ous  ftdrs.  There  was  a  tolerable  show  of  horses,  both  for 
agricoltural  and  general  purposes,  which  met  with  a  very  dull 
tnde.  Good  lambs  made  from  36s.  to  4l8.,  ewes  408.  to  526., 
and  we  hear  that  Mr.  Pierce  Brown  refused  65s.  for  one  prime 
lot  of  ewes.  

MINTLA  W  MONTHLY  MABKET.— Lambs  ranged  from 
»s.to829. 

MONZIE  LAMB  MARKET.— Prices  for  the  best  loto 
noged  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  head  below  the  rates  of  last  year,  and 
ioienor  lambs  sold  at  from  Is.  to  28.  each  cheaper.  The  stock 
ttnuisted  chiefly  of  blackfaced  lambs,  and  in  regard  to  condition 
vu  of  less  value  than  at  the  corresponding  fair  last  year.  It 
vu  nearly  mid-day  before  a  single  sale  was  effected,  owing  to 
the  high  prices  asked :  in  &ct,  the  market  was  duU  and  stiff 
throo^ut.  The  Dall  lambs,  Lochtayside,  were  sold  to  go  to 
Damade,  Kinross-shire,  at  £12  10s.  per  dad  score,  and  were 
tbe  best  in  the  market.  Mr.  M'CaU,  Dunblane,  bought  the 
Glenartney  blackfaced  lambs  (shotts)  at  £5  per  clad  score.  Mr. 
Peter  M*Craw,  Connachap,  sold  his  blackfaced  wether  lambs 
it  Ts.  6d.  per  head.  Mr.  James  Stewart,  Glenqnoich,  sold  a 
lot  of  blackfaced  lambs  at  9s.  6d.  each,  and  a  lot  of  shotts  at 
4s.  6d.  Mr.  John  M'Callum,  Hosh.  sold  his  cross-bred  lambs 
to  Mr.  Stirling,  Panholes,  Blackford,  at  10s.  per  head,  and  a 
lot  of  blackfiaced  lambs  to  Mr.  Gow,  Cairns,  Muthill,  at  8s.  3d. 
e&ch.  Several  lots  of  blackfaced  lambs  sold  at  rates  varying 
from  4s.  to  7s.  each.  The  best  lots  of  cross-bred  lambs  were 
Bot  sold ;  and  when  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced,  a  large 
portion  of  the  stock  was  driven  off  the  stance.  Some  lots  of 
Cheviot  hoggs,  lor  which  £2  2s.  each  was  asked,  also  did  not 
Ihid  Durchasers ;  and,  altogether,  the  market  was  the  worst 
^ch  has  occurred  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

OLD  RAYNE  FAIR.— Good  fat  beasts  mot  a  ready  sale  at 
TOs.  per  cwt.,  second  qualihr  selling  at  frtmi  60s.  to  65s.  In  all 
other  classes  of  stock  very  tittle  business  was  done,  lean  beasts 
beinff  almost  unsaleable.  The  number  of  sheep  on  the  stance 
vas  larger  than  for  several  years  past.  Trade  was  dull,  and 
prices  considerably  .lower  than  they  have  been  for  some  time 
uck.  Good  mutton  sold  at  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  lamb  at 
8d.to9d.    A  considerable  proportion  of  the  sheep  left  unsold. 

SETTLE  FAIR.— Owing  to  the  cattle-plague  regulations 
csttle  were  eicluded,  and  the  show  therefore  was  confined  to 
sheep  and  lambs.  Of  the  former  there  were  but  few,  but  lambs 
vere  much  more  numerous  than  usual,  and  the  attendance  of 
nrers  also  bein^  large,  a  good  market  was  the  result.  Half- 
bred  lambs  fetched  from  22s.  to  27s.  each,  whitefaoed  ditto 
«!.  to  80s.  each. 

SKIPTON  HORSE  FAnL—There  has  been  but  a  thin 
•how  of  good  horses,  but  many  buyers,  so  that  all  good  sorts 
net  a  ready  sale  at  extra  prices.  Tuere  was  a  moderate  show 
of  inferiors,  and  the  demand  very  good,  at  good  prices  for  any 
voitii  notice.    An  extra  attendance  of  buyers. 

IaISH  FAIBS.— Sfamcslhill  t  Three-year-old  bullocks 
Ji^tnght  £18,  yearlinn  from  £8  to  £6,  and  two-year-old  heifers 
0^  £12  lOs.  to  £14.    The  sheep  fidr  waslaxge.    Lnnbi 


ranged  from  25s.  to  S2e.,  thOM  of  &  good  BoH  brought  u  much 
as  38s. ;  fiat  sheep  brought  £8,  and  some  few  a  Uttle  higher. 
The  horses  were  of  a  very  inferior  character,  being  chiefly  farm 
horses,  the  highest  price  obtained  was  £17. — ^VntGHfiL :  In 
the  beef  department  there  was  a  very  moderate  show,  nor  was 
the  quatity  of  the  animals  more  than  mediocre  at  best.  Some 
coarse  lots  were  left'  unsold.  In  the  store  cattle  department 
the  show  was  a  foU  average,  and  the  business  of  a  very  brisk 
nature ;  three-year-old  bmlocka  may  be  quoted  from  £11  to 
£18  each,  two-year-olds  from  £7  to  £8  lOs.,  yearlings  from 
£4  to  £6  each,  three-year-old  heifers  rated  from  £10  to  £13, 
two-year-olds  from  £7  to  £9,  yearlings  from  £8  to  £5  10s.  per 
head.  Springers  in  fair  supply  and  brisk  demand ;  prices  from 
£11  to  £18  each.  Strippers  in  small  supply,  from  £7  to  £9 
lOs.  each.  Of  sheep  and  lambs  the  exhioition  was  tolerable, 
and  the  demand  g^ood :  best  mutton  rated  from  7d.  to  8d.,  ewe 
6d.  to  7d.  Notmng  left  unsold  in  this  department.  Lambs 
rated  from  27s.  6d.  to  34s.  each.  In  the  pig  department  bon- 
nives  may  be  quoted  from  128.  6d.  to  ISs.  eacn.  The  horse  ' 
supply  was  good  for  the  asricultural  kind,  at  £12  to  £20.— 
Ballthean  was  well  supplied.  Milkers  and  springers  in  de- 
mand, fetching  fit)m  £10  to  £17 ;  two-year-old  heifers  averaged 
from  £7  7s,  to  £10 ;  yearlings,  £4  to  £8.  The  sheep  fair  was 
pretty  well  suppUed ;  yearling  and  two-year-old  ewes  of  good 
quality  from  40r.  to  50s. ;  lambs  from  258.  to  SSs.— Akd£E  : 
The  best  lots  of  fat  cattle  brought  from  £3  to  £3  7s.  6d.  per 
cwt.;  second-class,  from  568.  to  58s. ;  and  inferior  from  47s.  6d. 
to  508.  per  cwt.  Ko  lots  of  good  beef  were  sent  away  unsold, 
and  very  few  of  a  second-class  character  appeared  without  a 
purchaser.  In  the  store  cattle  department  there  was  a  tolerable 
supply.  Three-year-old  bullocka  tcom.  £12  to  £1^  10s.  each ; 
two-year-old  do.  from  £8  to  £10  per  head ;  year  and  a-half  do. 
from  £6  to  £8  ;  yearlings  from  £4  lOs.  to  £6  per  head.  Three- 
year-old  heifers  from  £11  to  £14  each ;  two-year-olda  from 
£8  10s.  to  £10  10s. ;  yearlings  tcom  £4  to  £6  each.    Good 

Stringers  fetdied  from  £15  to  £18  10s.;  others  tcom  £11  to 
13  per  head.  Of  sheep  the  supply  was  ample ;  the  demand 
good.  Good  wetiiers  on  the  foot  Drought  from  7d.  to  8d. ;  ewe 
and  inferior  mutton,  6^d.  to  7d.  Lamos  ranged  from  308.  to 
40s.  each.  In  the  swine  fair  an  average  supply ;  best  heavy 
stores  went  at  3  gs.  a-piece.  Stip  pigs  or  runners  went  from 
30s.  to  38s.  Bonnives,  15s.  to  25s.,  accordingto  breed  and  sise. 
LouoHBEA :  The  demand  for  stock  of  all  kinds  was  good. 
Three  vears  old  heifers  brought  £12  to  £14  lOs.,  bullocks  say 
£1  under  ;  two  years  old  from  £7  10s.,  and  yearlings  from  £5 
to  £7.  Sheep,  ewes  frx)m  £2  to  £2  15a.,  wethers  about  the 
same,  and  lambs  were  from  £1  to  £1  15s.  For  horses  there 
was  a  brisk  demand  at  greatly  improved  prices,  Mlj  double 
what  could  be  obtained  this  time  twelvemonths. — Motvoke  : 
There  was  a  verj  fine  show  of  stock.  Beef  56s.  to  60s.  per 
cwt.  for  best,  50s.  to  55s.  second-class.  Milch  and  springer 
cows  scarce  and  dear,  supply  not  equalling  demand ;  £12  to 
£20  per  head  freely  given.  Store  cattle  sold  very  high ;  three 
years  old  bullocks  £15  10s.  to  £17,  heifers  £14  to  £15  5s., 
two  years  old  bullocks  £14  to  £15  58.  for  best  lots,  heifers 
£11  10s.  to  £13  5s.,  yeartings  £6  10s.  to  £9  for  good  bullocka. 
Toung  dry  cows  sold  at  from  £9  to  £14  each ;  weanling  calves 
sold  from  £3  10s.  to  £5  5s.  each ;  some  of  these  cost  from  £2 
10s.  to  £3  38.  each  when  imported.  Sheep,  wether  mutton, 
7id.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  ewe  7d.,  himbs  82s.  to  40s.  each.    No  fiat 

?igs ;  stores  30s.  to  50s.,  slips  14s.  to  20s.  each.~KiN8ALS  : 
here  was  a  good  supply  of  all  kinds  of  stock,  but  a  manifest 
rcductance  prevailed  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  make 
any  advances.  The  demand  was  in  consequence  very 
dull.  Yearlings  realized  from  £7  to  £9,  springers 
£10  to  £12,  and  milchers  £12  to  £16  each.  Fat  cattle 
was  scarce,  and  we  are  not  able  to  state  the  quotations.^- 
Drotjmaoh  :  The  show  of  fat  and  store  cattle  was  &ir,  prices 
generally  steady.  The  sheep  and  pig  markets  were  knely 
attended.  Mutton  ranged  frt)m  7id!  to  8d.  per  lb. ;  pork  from 
528.  to  56s.  per  cwt. ;  beef  from  £3  to  £3  3s.  per  cwt.  The 
demand  was  very  brisk :  one  gentleman,  Mr.  LesHe  O'CaUaghan, 
of  Killeenleagh,  disnosed  of  16  downs  at  £2  12s.  a  piece,  also 
20  himbs  at  35s.  Mr.  Thomas  Conway,  purchased  3  heifers 
for  £49  10s.,  which  shows  an  average  of  £16  10s.  a  head. 
Mr.  Denis  R.  0*Calla^han  sold  a  spring  cow  at  £15  15s., 
which  was  one  of  the  highest  prices  given.  Yearlings  ranged 
from  £4  to  £6 ;  springera  £8  to  £16 ;  milch  cows  from  £9  to 
£13.— Sligo  :  Of  bea  there  was  a  giood  supply,  and  met  with 
a  ready  sale  at  from  75s.  to  80s.  per  cwt.  for  prime :  three-year- 
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old  bullocks  sold  from  £16  to  JI18;  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth 
H.F.,  refoaed  £20  a  head  for  a  lot  of  twenty  three-year-old 
bollocks;  two-year-^ld  brought  from  £12  to  £14.  Milch 
cows  were  in  good  demand,  and  ranged  in  prices  irom  £14  to 
£17.  Springers  were  sellinir  at  £13  to  £10.  Fat  sheen  sold  at 
from  60s.'  to  60s.,  and  from  7id.  to  8d.  per  lb. ;  lambs  from 
86s.  to  40i.  The  horse  &ir  was  snpplied  better  than  for  some 
time,  very  few  changed  owners  for  the  high  prices  demanded. 
— Natan  :  Beef  of  good  quality  was  68s.  per  cwt. ;  second- 
class,  60s.;  coarse  from  60s.  upwards.  Store  Cattle — 
Three-year-old  bullocks  brought  from  £13  to  £16  each ;  two- 
year-olds,  from  £8  10s.  to  £11 ;  vearlings  in  poor  demand, 
ranging  from  £4  10s.  to  £6  each.  Three-year-olds  heifers 
rated  from  £12  to  £14  lOs.  each,  an  odd  one  brought  £16 
10s.;  two-year-olds,  from  £9  to  £10;  year-and-a-half-olds, 
fit>m  £7  to  £9 ;  yearlings,  from  £4  to  £7,  according  to  merit. 
In  springen  and  milk  cows  a  good  business  was  done  for  the 
English  and  Dublin  markets,  at  prices  ranging  from  £16  to 
£24  each ;  inferior,  frt>m  £11  10s.  upwards.  Of  sheep  the 
supply  was  extensive.  Good  wether  mutton,  8|d.  per  lb. ;  ewe 
ditto,  from  6^.  to  7H.  Little  left  unsold.  Lambs  ranged  teom 
£1 8s.  to  £2  each,  in  the  swine  fsir  there  was  little  done,  al- 
though the  show  of  small  pigs  was  extensiTe.  Stores  met  an 
active  demand  at  from  £1 16s.  to  £2  10s.  each. 


PBIOBS  of  BUTTER, 

BUTTER,  p.  cwt.—  a.       a, 

Friealaad 112  to  114 

Jersey 90     104 

Dorset » 116     lao 

Carlow — 

Waterford — 

Cork — 

Iiixnerick — 

Bligo — 

Fbbik,  per  dos..  lis.  Od.  to 
13s.  M. 


CHEESE,  HAMS,  &o. 

CHEESE,  per  owt.—    a.  a. 

Cheehire 72  to  84 

Dble.  Oloucester 74  78 

Cheddar 76  84 

American 66  74 

HAMS:  York 90  100 

Cumberland 90  100 

Irish  90  100 

BACON  :— 

WUtahire 78  82 

Iriah,  green 70  74 


ENGLISH   BUTTER   MARKET. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Ausust  27.— All  the  firesh  Butter 
has  gone  up  Is.  per  dozen  witn  us  this  morning.    The  general 
market  is  dull,  and  prices  harely  so  good, 

Dorset,  fine 118s.  to  1208.  per  cwt. 

Deron 108s.  to  112s.        „ 

Fresh  12s.  to    16b.  perdoien  lbs. 

CORK  BUTTER  EXCHANGE,  (Saturday  Ust)— The 
kupolies  continue  heayr,  avenging  2,000  firkins  daily,  and  tlie 
week  ended  to-day  witn  a  brisk  denumd,  without  much  change 
in  price.  Since  Monday  firsts  M  from  116s.  to  113s.,  seconds 
from  UOs.  to  109$.,  and  fourths  from  96s.  to  94s.  Should  the 
leoeipts  fall  off  during  the  harvest  week,  as  ther  did  at  the 
same  time  last  year,  higher  prices  are  confidently  expected. 
The  supplies  of  mild  cured  butter  average  80  firkins  daily. 
It  quotes  to-day  from  112s.  to  119s. 

GLASGOW,  (Wednesday  last.)— The  arriyals  of  cheese 
were  large,  with  a  full  demand  for  prime,  at  full  rates  of  last 
week.  Seeond-dass  difficult  to  sell,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  parcels  left  over.  About  40  tons  passed  the  weigh- 
house  scales.  Dunlop  new  62s.  to  66s.,  Cheddar-made  new 
66s.  to  70s.,  skim-milk  27s.  to  29s.  per  cwt. 

NEWGATE  AND  LEADENHALL  POULTRY  MAR- 
KETS.—Geese  6s.  to  7s.,  goslings  6s.  to  7s.,  ducks  2s.  to  Ss.  6d, 
tame  rabbits  Is.  to  Is.  Sd.,  wild  ditto  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.,  pigeons 
6d.  to  8d.,  hares  2s.  6d.  to  3s.,  rrouse  Is.  9d.  to  2s.  3d.  each ; 
Surrey  fowls  9s.  to  lis.,  ditto  <mickens  68.  to  8s.,  barn-door 
fowls  4s.  to  6s.  per  couple.  English  eggs  9s.  to  10s.,  French 
ditto  7s.  to  8s.  per  100 ;  fresh  butter  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb. 

ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 
Crry,  Monbat,  Aug.  27.— since  our  last  report,  the  trans- 
fhCtions  in  home-grown  Wool  have  been  on  the  increase,  and 
very  full  rates  have  been  realised  for  all  descriptions.  The 
fmher  reduction  in  the  Bank  rate  for  money  has  gijen 
greater  confidence  to  buyers  graenlly.  The  supply  of  Wool 
on  sale  is  only  modente. 


CmsvT  Paioif  o»  SYctLxss  Wool.  a.  d.  s.  d. 

FLBioia— Southdown  hoggeta per  lb.  1   71tol  8 

Half-bred  ditto „  1   »{  1  lOi 

Kent  fleeoes „  18  19 

Southdown  ewea  and  wethtn   „  17  18 

Leicester          ditto                 „  17  18 

SoiM— Clothing „  16  1  lO^ 

Combine •«  1   H  S  0 

BIRMINGHAM  WOOL  SALES.— The  attendance  vsi 
but  moderate,  and  competition,  except  for  choice  parcels,  was 
not  brisk.  Downs,  Cheriots,  and  low  fleeces  still  appear  but 
little  in  request,  and  most  lots  of  those  descriptions  were  vit^ 
drawn.  The  following  quotations  of  prices  are  obtained  frm 
Messrs.  Nossiter's  circular :  Fleece  wools— tegs  22ld.  to  24ji 
per  lb.,  wethers  18^.  to  21fd.,  mixed  dips  20|d.  to  24jid., 
Downs  16d.  to  184d.,  Cots  IS^d. ;  skin  wools— combine  M 
to  21d.,  carding  12id.  to  16|d.>  rap«n  I^-  to  19|£,fiDe 
16id.  to  17id.,  broad  head  9d.  to  llfd. 

BRADK)RD  WOOL  MARKET,  (Thursday  last^-TW 
relief  granted  by  the  Bank  of  England  last  Thursday  has  Mt 
proToked  much  activity  in  the  wool  market.  Comparativ^ 
little  has  changed  hands  during  the  week,  and  this  mormng'i 
market  opened  with  a  decidedly  quiet  tone.  The  further  r- 
duction  in  the  rate  of  discount  to  7  per  cent,  has  raTcn  a 
rather  more  cheerful  aspect  to  things,  but  eten  now  then  b 
no  buoyancy,  and  buyers  are  very  temperate  in  all  their  tiuu- 
actions.  Tne  effect  upon  prices  has  been  to  gire  a  litUe 
firmer  tone,  with  more  reguUrity.  Cheap  lots  are  not  to  be 
met  with  now,  and  holders  are  both  better  able  and  more  di>- 
posed  to  keep  their  stocks  till  an  improved  demand  shall  arise. 
There  is  still  a  vast  quantity  of  wool  which  has  yet  to  leach 
this  market,  and  growers*  prices  are  not  such  as  to  tempt  our 
staplers,  with  the  present  sluggish  demand,  to  buy  at  all  My. 
A  favourable  harvest  and  cheaper  money  maY  improve  the  de- 
mand, but  any  advance  in  price  will  probably  be  gradnaL— 
Bradford  Obierver, 

LEEDS  fENGLisn  akd  Fobxign)  WOOL  liARKETS, 
Friday. — There  is  a  firmer  tone  in  the  English  wool  market 
since  the  reduction  in  the  Bank  rate,  but  there  is  no  materii] 
alteration  in  prices.  After  the  experience  of  late  years,  boTeri 
shrink  firom  laying  in  heavy  stocks  at  estrme  rates.  There  is 
a  moderate  demand  for  colonial  and  other  clothing  wool,  sod 
for  some  sorts  better  prices  may  be  obtained. 

LEICESTER  WOOL  TRADE.— No  improvement  Bis 
taken  place  since  last  week,  although  the  reduction  of  the 
Bank  rate  to  7  per  cent.,  and  other  fiivourable  circumstances, 
were  expected  to  produce  some  animation ;  their  only  effect, 
however,  has  been  a  little  more  confidence,  and  preveutineaoj 
further  decline  in  prices.  Fleeces  worth  48s.  to  5lk— 
Leicetter  Mercury, 

YORK  WOOL  MARKET.— There  were  between  500  and 
600  sheets  of  wool  pitched.  There  were  onlv  few  baycnii 
attendance,  but,  owmg  to  the  relaxation  in  tne  rate  of  div 
count,  trade  had  a  more  finvourable  appearance  than  at  the  last 
market.  Prices  showed  little  or  no  variation,  and  it  wu  not 
until  after  telegrams  had  been  received  from  Bradford  market 
that  any  brisk  transactions  took  phico,  when  about  200  sheets 
of  first-class  wod  found  purchasers.  The  next  wool  market 
will  be  hMd  this  day  fortnight,  on  the  same  day  as  the  fort- 
nightly sheep  market. 

BRESLAU  WOOL  REPORT,  Auwst28.— If  traden 
would  be  as  healthy  as  trade,  we  might  have  eigoyed  a  rer; 
happy  period  of  business ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  reign  of  the 
choimt  disease,  though  latelv  diminishing,  has  witnhdd  t 
great  number  of  foreign  purchasers  ttom  visiting  our  pltce. 
Nevertheless,  a  decided  oriskness  has  prevailed  both  in  de- 
mand and  prices,  and  greater  transactions  were  onlv  checked 
by  insufficient  choice  or  exaggerated  demands  on  the  part  of 
owners.  The  whole  amount  of  sales  arose  to  abont  3,000 
cwts.,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  finer  descriptions,  at  from  w 
to  96  thalers,  ^ch  have  been  acquired  for  Netherisnd,  £b^- 
lish,  and  French  account,  at  an  advance  of  16  to  30  per  eat* 
above  June  Fair  quotations.  Inferior  qualities  oontinnfdui 
equaUy  good  request,  and  realised  at  from  66  to  7^  tbaJerv, 
home  manufiacturers  and  commissioners  being  the  bojren. 
Fresh  imports  during  the  same  period  abont  4,000  evts. ;  bkw 
part  from  Poland  and  Russia.«-Gv2f bbur6  Bbothexs. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST  MONTH. 


August  commenced  verjr  cold  and  rainy^  with 
frequent  itonny  winds,  which,  though  they  partly 
hid  the  crops  here  and  knocked  them  sadly  ahout 
in  ScotUnd,  certainly  helped  the  drying  process, 
10  that  there  was  comparatively  litUe  injury  by 
ipnmtiag.    The   third  week  brought  really  fine 
lommer  weather,  and  every  advantage  was  taken  of 
it  to  get  the  wheat  in  the  midland  and  southern 
counties  into  the  stack  or  bam ;  while  the  northern 
diilrict  rejoiced  in  the  hope  that  the  long-delayed 
process  of  ripening  had  really  arrived.    Much  new 
white  wheat  nas  a&eady  been  brought  to  the  Lon- 
don markets  from  Kent  and  Essex ;  but  it  appeared 
lot  only  to  want  colour  and  condition,  but  also 
itKogth  ;  and  millers  who  took  the  first  samples 
retdify  have  become  very  reluctant  buyers,  and  a 
£dl  of  faUy  5s.  per  qr.  from  the  starting  prices  has 
uken  pkce,  while  old  samples  have  given  way  2s. 
per  qr.    There  are  varying  accounts  of  the  yield, 
and  we  mutt  wait  to  be  more  assured  of  the  result ; 
bat  as  yet  neither  weight,  colour,  nor   produce 
leemi  up  to  the  average  of  seasons,  and  some  lots 
htfe  bera  sent  to  market  more  like  grains  than 
merchantable  corn.     Politics    have  settled    into 
calm,  the  rapid  success  of  Prussia  havin|{  left  Aus- 
tria no  alternative  but  peace  on  humbHng  terms, 
and  there  will  therefore  be  no  impediments  to  the 
course  of  industry  and  commerce.    While  English 
maricets  have  been  thus  declining,  those  in  France 
hare  been  taking  a  contrary  course,  from  a  general 
belief  that  the  yield  in  that  country  proves  25  per 
cent,  below  an  average ;  but  Paris  has  lately  felt 
the  inflaence  of  fine  weather  and  low  prices  here, 
and  will  probablv  come  nearer  to  a  level  with 
Giest  Britain,  as  during  the  advance  free  purchases 
of  foreign  (chiefly  Russian)  were  made  in  London 
for  the  northern  ports.    Belgium  has  hitherto  fol- 
lowed France.     Germany  has  had    such  rough 
weather  that  some  of  the  new  crop  from  the  interior 
will  not  weigh  over  54  to  60lbs.  per  bushel ;  jvhile 
a  prohibition  to  the  export  of  maiae  and  barley  in 
the  Dinubian  Principalities  shows  no  dependence 
it  to  be  placed  on  that  quarter,  even  for  low-quality 
wheat.    Russian  prices  have  hardened  under  all 
these  curcumstances ;  but  America,  with  accounts 
as  variable  as  were  the  necessitudes  of  the  late  war 
—first  bad,  then  favourable,  then  bad  again,  with 
a  rapid  riM  in  prices  at  New  York — at  last  leave 
the  impression  that  the  first  reports  were  most  cor- 
rect, and  show  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
imports    thence.     The  farming   interest  in  this 
eoantry  has  indeed  suffered  enough  of  late  years  to 
force  growers  into  early  sales ;  but  we  think  that 
those  who  gather  their  produce  in  fine  condition 
will  yet  be  better  paid  by  waiting.    The  following 
prices  were  recenUy  current  at  the  several  places 
named :  Red  wheat  in  Paris  has  been  seUmg  at 
5i8.  to  57s.  per  qr.,  white  55s.  to  59b.  ;  red  Baltic 
M  Antwerp  55s. ;  Liege  quoted  558.  6d.,  home 


Sroduoe  at  Lonvain  548. ;  Mecklenburg,  Saale,  and 
larks,  red,  at  Hambro'  52s. ;  fine  high-mixed, 
extremelv  scarce,  at  Dansic  56s.  to  57s.  per  qr.  free 
on  boara ;  red  at  Cologne  49e.  to  50s.,  at  Stettin 
46s.;  white  Spanish,  afloat,  52s.;  Ghirka,  also 
afloat,  45s.  to  498. ;  spring  wheat  in  Montreal,  40s. 
per  qr. ;  at  New  York  it  was  45s.  to  53s. ;  red  win- 
ter 58s.  to  66s.,  fine  new  white  55s.  to  72s,  per  qr. 
of480lbs. 

The  first  Monday  in  Mark  Lane'commenced  on 
moderate  English  and  fair  foreign  supplies  of  wheat. 
The  show  of  samples  during  the  morning  was 
about  an  average,  and  consisted  almost  exclusively 
of  old  qualities.  Business  was  in  calm,  and  though 
the  previous  week  had  been  unsettled,  tbere^was 
no  improvement  in  prices.  The  business  of  the 
day  consisted  chiefly  of  purchases  of  foreign,  mil- 
lers having  reduced  their  stocks  by  holding  off^ 
and  full  prices  were  made  of  favourite  sorts.  There 
was  a  fair  demand  for  floadng  cargoes,  at*quite 
former  rates.  The  country  trade  was  almost  in 
suspense,  from  the  variableness  of  the  weather,  but 
the  tendency  of  values  was  generally  upwards,  and 
an  advance  of  Is.  per  qr.  was  made  at  Ipswich, 
Rochester,  Wolverhampton,  Leighton  Bossard, 
Fakenham,  Didcot,  Devizes,  and  Derby;  but 
Liverpool  was  no  dearer.  At  Leith,  also.  Is.  per 
qr.  improvement  was  realized ;  while  Glasgow  only 
experienced  a  better  trade.  The  broken  weather 
seemed  to  have  little  effect  in  Ireland.  More  new 
corn  was  appearing  at  Dublin,  but  the  price  of  old 
was  no  better. 

On  the  second  Monday  both  the  English  and 
foreign  supplies  were  less  than  in  the  previous 
week.  The  show  from  Kent  and  Essex  was 
moderate,  including  some  new  samples  of  but  in- 
ferior quality,  though  some  fine  white  Kentish 
brought  58s.  per  qr. ;  old  sold  at  unaltered  rates. 
The  foreign  trade  was  very  firm,  and  in  some  cases 
there  was  rather  more  money  paid,  accounts  being 
very  unfavouraole  in  France.  Cargoes  afloat  were 
quite  as  dear  as  on  the  previous  week,  llie  wea- 
ther was  again  very  showery  this  week,  but  not 
sufliciently  so  to  raise  prices  generally,  though 
several  pieces  were  rather  dearer,  as  Maidstone, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Birmingham,  and  a  few  other 
towns ;  but  Liverpool  was  only  quiet  all  through 
the  week.  Both  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were 
firm,  but  not  dearer.  Dublin  was  well  attended, 
and  holders  of  foreign  asked  fid.  to  Is.  per  qr.  more 
money,  but  nothing  was  done  at  the  advance.  Rain 
fell  at  intervals  through  the  week,  and  hurried  far- 
mers in  the  carrying  of  their  wheat ;  so  that  many 
samples  were  got-upin  poor  condition,  and  in  a  few 
instances  there  was  some  sprouting,  but  on  die 
whole  not  enough  to  stir  the  trade,  though  at  a 
few  markets  there  was  an  advance  of  about  Is.  per 
qr.  This  was  the  case  at  Birmingham,  Boston, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Bristol,  Ipswich,  Maidstone 
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and  a  few  other  places,  there  being  a  general  firm- 
ness in  prices  throughout,  as  was  noted  at  Hull 
and  Liverpool.  Emnburgh  and  Glasgow  were 
calm,  and  without  change.  At  Dublin  very  little 
business  was  transacted,  but  holders  of  foreign 
were  asking  more  money. 

The  third  Monday's  return  noted  an  increased 
English  supply,  with  a  large  arrival  from  the  Con- 
tinent. The  show  of  samples  from  Kent  and 
Essex  was  fair,  including  about  2,000  qrB.  of  the 
new  crop,  almost  all  white,  and  averaging  about 
62lbs.  per  bushel,  though  manv  lots  were  damp  in 
hand.  This  may  be  called  the  first  real  day  of 
business  for  new  qualities,  which  at  their  first  ap- 
pearance brought  extra  prices,  as  they  generaUy  ao 
at  this  period  of  the  year ;  and  from  these  rates 
there  was  a  decline  of  fully  2s.  per  or.,  while  old 
was  Is.  per  qr.  cheaper  to  sell.  The  foreign  trade 
was  quite  in  suspense,  and  to  have  forced  sales 
would  have  brought  lower  rates.  Cargoes  afloat 
were,  however.  Is.  per  qr.  dearer  for  fine  qualities. 
The  weather  province  fine  this  week,  where  new 
wheat  was  exhibited  in  quantity,  it  was  generally 
cheaper;  but  many  markets  had  no  samples  to 
show.  At  these  the  value  of  old  was  little  affected, 
though  trade  was  dull,  and  prices  tending  to  de- 
cline. Wakefield  noted  a  reduction  in  new  samples 
of  2s.  to  3s.,  and  Is.  on  old.  liverpool  was  down 
2d.  per  cental  on  Friday;  and  Hull  had  scarcely 
any  business.  Glasgow  was  in  calm,  and  Edin- 
burgh Is.  per  qr.  lower.  Dublin,  in  the  midst  of 
splendid  harvest  weather,  found  sales  extremely 
difficult,  buyers  waiting  events,  and  apparently  ex- 
pecting a  decline. 

The  fourth  Monday  commenced  on  the  back  of 
fair  English  supplies,  with  plenty  of  forei^rn  wheat. 
The  show  of  samples  from  Essex  and  Kent  was 
good,  a  large  proportion  being  new.  There  were 
but  few  fine  and  dry  lots,  £e  bulk  having  been 
hurried  to  market,  from  fear  of  the  weather,  and 
not  having  well  ripened  in  the  straw.  Millers, 
therefore,  till  near  the  close  of  the  market,  held  off, 
and  then  sales  were  made  at  a  decline  of  4s.  to  5s. 
per  qr.,  while  old  parcels  sold  but  slowly,  at  a  re- 
duction of  Is.  to  28.  per  qr.  The  foreign  trade 
was  quite  retail,  at  a  decline  of  fully  Is.  per  qr. ; 
but  many  holders  were  careless  about  selling,  from 
a  conviction  that  the  weakness  of « the  new  wheat 
would  soon  create  a  large  demand  for  mixing. 
Floating  cargoes  were  dull,  though  not  offered 
cheaper. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
21,417  qrs.  English  wheat,  73,611  qrs.  foreign; 
15,035  qrs.  English,  74,807  qrs.  foreign  in  1865. 
Exports  1,604  qrs.  wheat,  88  cwts.  flour. 

The  imports  into  the  Kingdom  for  four  weeks 
ending  18th  August  were  1,628,146  cwts.  wheat, 
and  208,700  cwts.  flour.  The  general  averages 
commenced  at  52s.  6d.  per  qr.,  and  ended  at  50s. 
2d. ;  those  of  London  began  at  52s.,  and  closed  at 
528.  per  qr. 

The  flour  trade,  through  the  entire  month,  has 
been  extremely  inactive,  but  with  little  variation 
in  prices;  but  the  last  Monday  was  fully  Is.  per 
sack  cheaper.  Some  arrivals  nave  appeared  from 
America — indeed,  more  than  was  expected  from 
he  relative  state  of  markets :  and  the  lame  may  be 


said  as  respects  French  imports,  the  advance  in 
France  having  lately  htep.  very  rapid,  though  some 
reaction  has  appeared  since  Uie  fine  weather.  To 
sell  either  immediately  must  lose  money  consider- 
ably :  and  to ,  keep  it  in  summer  is  dangerous. 
Norfolks  were  nominally  35s.  per  sack,  and  higher 
qualities  in  proportion.  Town  prices  have  conti- 
nued as  they  were,  with  50s.  as  the  top  quotation. 
No  fine  American  is  here,  nor  is  it  likely  to  come, 
being  dearer  at  home.  The  imports  into  London 
were  57,179  sacks  country  sorts,  4,659  sacks  7)988 
barrels  foreign;  against  53,905  sacks  countiy- 
made,  2,174  sacks  19,105  barrels  foreign,  for  the 
same  time  in  1865. 

The  barley  trade  has  been  on  a  limited  scale 
through  the  month ;  but  stocks  and  arrivals  bei^ 
very  scanty,  the  tendency  of  prices  has  been  o^ 
ward,  more  especially  for  grinding  foreign,  whuk 
has  now  risen  to  28s.  per  qr.,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  free  imports  of  maize,  the  advance  must  hare 
been  greater,  but  as  that  article  hasbeen  selling  at 
26s.y.  and  with  Is.  advance  can  still  be  bought  at 
27s.  for  useful  purposes,  there  is  no  great  pro- 
bability of  a  further  rise,  though  exports  from  the 
Danubian  Principalities  have  been  prohibited,  at 
well  as  of  maize  from  the  failure  of  the  crops  there. 
We  shall  soon  be  receiving  enough  of  oar  own 
new  crop  to  supply  every  demand.  The  new  malt- 
ing  seems  of  fair  quality  as  yet,  and  worth  about 
40s.  per  qr.  The  imports  into  London  for  four 
weeks  were  869  qrs.  British,  and  13,994  qn. 
foreign,  against  855  qrs.  British,  and  12,168  qn. 
foreign  for  the  same  period  in  1865. 

The  malt  trade  all  through  the  month  has  been 
slow,  but  prices  have  been  without  alteration. 

Though  the  supplies  of  oats  from  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  extremely  short,  they  bare 
been  more  than  made  up  by  immense  arrivals  from 
America  and  Russia,  inasmuch  that  there  has  been 
a  constant  reduction  in  such  qualities  of  6d.  per 
qr.  every  market.  Russian  oats,  weighing  38lbs. 
per  bushel,  have  by  this  been  reduced  to  Ids.  per 
qr.,  and  Canadians  to  about  the  same ;  bat  fine 
Swedish  oats  not  being  plentiful  have  scarcely  been 
reduced  Is.  per  qr.  through  the  month,  those  weigh- 
ing 42lb8.  per  bushel  being  worth  25s.  per  qr.  lite 
supplies  have  chiefly  gone  to  granary ;  and  as  old 
oats^must  be  wanted,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
at  some  reaction  when  the  glut  is  taken  off  the 
market.  The  imports  in  London  for  four  weeks 
have  been  936  qrs.  English,  163  qrs  Scotch,  250 
Irish,  467,657  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,594  qrs.  Eo* 
glish,  1,652  qrs.  Scotch,  455  qrs.  Irish,  271,6*3 
qrs.  foreign  in  1865.  As  the  French  were  latelr 
very  badly  off  for  oats,  and  prices  were  very  high* 
there  have  been  fair  exports  from  France,  eaj 
4,658  qrs. 

Beans  have  been  in  very  short  supply  through 
the  month ;  but  as  the  consumption  at  this  tiaie  of 
year  is  not  large,  business  has  been  limited,  though 
prices  for  hard  qualities  for  splitting  have  been  well 
maintained.  Some  new  from  Egypt  are  now  ex* 
pected,  and  the  Pacha  may  resume  their  coltivatioa 
as  well  as  that  of  other  grain,  since  cotton  hu 
fallen,  and  will  not  be  required  in  such  qototities. 
A  fall  in  this  pulse  must  be  expected  on  good  am* 
vals  of  the  new  crop  in  qoantity.   The  i0jx«<> 
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into  London  for  four  wedu  were  6l6  on.  English, 
5,325  qn .  forogn,  against  1,937  qrs,  English  and 
5,691  ^*  foreign  in  1865. 

The  imports  of  foreign  peas  have  been  more 
fibenl  than  of  beans,  Canadian  having  made  good 
contributbns;  but  as  white  old  have  been  wanted 
for  fieeding,  as  a  substitute  for  beans,  prices  have 
been  sboat  maintained,  say  to  38s.  per  qr.,  with  a 
proportioDate  increase  for  the  best  boilers.  The 
new  peas  brought  to  market  have  been  of  fair  oua- 
litj^aodthe  mole  crop  is  well  spoken  of.  The 
iop(fft8  for  four  weeks  into  London  were  884  qrs. 
Engliih  and  10,360  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,076  qrs. 
Eogliih  and  1,754  qrs.  foreign  in  1865. 

The  tupplj  of  linseed  has  continued  scanty,  and 
not  enoogh  to  replenish  the  almost  exhausted 
Kodu,  and  prices,  therefore,  have  been  very  firm, 
with  I  foir  sale  for  cake  all  through  the  month. 

There  has  been  rather  more  doing  in  cloverseed 
of  late  at  better  prices,  from  an  anticipated  partial 
Uune  of  the  crop,  both  here  and  in  mnce ;  but 
my  little  is  left  on  hand  to  operate  with,  and  the 
cunge  to  finer  weather  may  cneck  the  movement. 
Guuiryseed  has  been  without  interest.  Rapeseed 
hi  become  more  steady.  New  winter  tares  have 
ippeired,  rather  small  in  size,  but  well  filled,  and 
leem  likely  to  commence  cheaply,  say  at  5s.  to  fis. 
per  bushel. 

CU&RBKT  PSIOXB  OF  BEITISH  QBAIN  AND  FLOIXB 
INMABKLANB. 

WHIAT,  Sasaz  and  Kent,  white...  old  41    64...new  40  to60 
tt  ,,  „       red „    41    48...    „   40     47 

^   Norfolk,  LinoolTi,  and  Yorkshire,  red 40 

BiRLBY 90  to  34. OheviJier,  new  38 

Grinding »      31 Distilling 33 

IIALT,  Snez,  Norfolk,  and  Snilblk 60 

Bngrton,  Ware,  and  town-made   SO 

_Brown 6!L 

JIB a 

DATS,  Sngliih,  Ibed  SO  to  26 Potato 24 

Bootoh.  feed 20     26 Potato 26 

InsMeed,  white  18      21 Fine 22 

_  Ditto,  black 18      20 Potato 23 

OANS,  Hasagan  ...41      43 Ticks 40 

Harrow 43      46 Pigeon 46 

*EAS,  white,  boilers..88      41  llaple  80  to  41  Orey,  newS6 

rLOUB,  per  sack  of  280Ibe.,  Town,  Households 47 

Conn^,  on  shore  36  to  36  „         ».  38 

Norfblk  and  BoiTolk,  on  shore 34 

FOREIGN  GRAIN. 
..^  ShilUngaP^rQnsrter. 

rHEAT,  Dantaio,  mixed 62  to  64. old,  extra  67  to  60 

Kdnigsberg 40      64. extra.....  66     66 

Bostock 60      64 fine 66     66 

Silesian,  red 47      61 ....white....  60 

Pomera.,  Heokbe^.,  and  Uokermrk.  ...red  old...  60 
Bossian,  hard,  42  to  46...8t.  Petersburg  and  Riga  46 

Danish  and  HtdStein,  red 44 

French,  none Rhine  and  Belgium 60 

American,  whitb  00,  red  winter  60to66,  spring  00 
ARLST,  grinding  27  to  28  ....distilling  and  Tn^iHt^er  35 

▲ra,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  20  to  27 feed  17 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  10  to  24....  Stralsund...  20 
Canada  18  to  10,  Riga  18  to  24,  Arch.  18 to 20,  P'sbg.  10 

iRES,  Spring,  per  qr small  00 large  ...  00 

BANS,  FrieAnd  and  Holstein 37 

Kdnigsberg 40  to  42... Egyptian,  none  00 

SAS,  feeding  andmaple...36     38...flne  ooilers 36 

7DIAN  CORN,  white 20      30...Tellow 27 

LOUR,  per  sack,  French..37      40...Spanish,  p.  sack  87 
,per  brl 24      26...extra  and  d'ble.  28 


OOMPABATIVB    AVERAGES. 


WHEAT. 
Mrs.  Qrs.  s.  d. 
MS...  83,844| ...  67  4 
9e3...48,673f  ...46  11 
SM...  6^7m  ...  42  6 
Bee...  46.7631  ...43  1 
MS     SSlSSSi      60    2 


BARLEY. 


Qrs. 
1,046*  ... 

026   ... 
1,261    ... 

032... 

m  .1, 


d. 
32  3 
31  4 
28  1 
27  11 
94    0 


OATS. 
Qrs.  s.  d. 
2,142|...26  3 
3.101  ...23  7 
2,601f...22  0 
2,307}  ...  23  10 
1,»8{...M    6 


IMPERIAL    AVERAGES 

For  the  week  ended  August  18, 1866. 

Wheat 63,632|qr8.       80s.    2d. 

Bariv 601|    „         84s.    Od. 

1,2S3|    „         26s.    6d. 


AVERAGES 


Fob  IBS  LASt  Six 

WxxKS: 

July    14,  1866 

July    21,  1866 

July    28,  1866 

Aug.     4,  1866 

Aug.   11,  1866 

Aug.  18,  1866 

Aggregate  Average 

Averages  lastyear 


Wheat. 
B.  d. 

rx- 

66  10 

36   1 

64  0 

33   6 

62  0 

88  10 

61   1 

32  11 

60  2 

86  2 

60  2 

34  0 

62   2 

84  2 

43   1 

27  11 

Oats. 

B.  d. 

27  7 

26  2 

27  1 
26  3 
26  6 
26  6 
26  6 
23  10 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 
PmioB.  July  14.  July  21.  July  28.  Aug.  4.  Aug.  11.  Aug.  18. 


66s.  lOd. 
64s.  Od. 
628.  Od. 
61s.  Id. 
60s.  2d. 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Ang.  27.— The  inquiry  for  red 
seed  for  the  Continent  continues,  bat  the  advanced  rates 
required  by  holders  here  prevents  transactions  at  present. 
New  English  trefoil,  with  limited  quantity  offering,  finds 
buyers  at  ftdly  Is.  advance.    New  Rapeseed  is  a  slow 
sale.    New  winter  tares  are  in  good  supply,  and  at  mode 
rate  rates. — Cutlbk  and  Ba&ksr.  Seed-laotors. 
BBinSH  SBBDS. 

MuBTUu),  per  bn8h.,white ^ 8s.  to  128. 

OiJrABT,perqr 46s.    62s. 

OLOvaasian,  red 00s.    OOs. 

OoBXAirnxB,  per  owt OOs.    OOs. 

Tabbs,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 6s.  6d.    6s.  Od. 

TbbvoHi 18s.    20s. 

Btbobass,  per  qr OOs.    OOs. 

LiBSBBD,  per  qr.,  sowing  OOs.  toOOs.,  crushing   OOs.    68s. 

Raybsbbd,  per  qr 64i.    68s. 

LursBBD  Oajcbs,  per  ton £0  10s.  to  £10  lOs. 

Bjlyb  OuLBjperton £6  10s.  to  £6  Os. 

FORBIGN  SBBDS. 

OoBULBDBB,  per  owt 16s.  to20s. 

OLovBBSBBn,  red  42s.  to  60s.,  white OOs.    OOs. 

Tbbvohi 18s.    23s. 

Rtbobabs,  per  qr 26b.    26s. 

Hbmpsbbd,  small —s.  per  qr.,  Dutch OOs.    40s. 

Lur8BBD,perqr.,  Baltro68s.  to60s...Bombay    688.    OOs. 

LxBSBBD  OABBS,perton. £0  lOs.  to£ll  Os. 

BA.PB  OiicB,  perton £6  0s.to£6  Os. 

Bapbsbbd,  Dutch OOs.    OOs. 

OABBA.WA.T       „         OOs.    OOs. 


POTATO  MARKETS. 

BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFDELDS. 
LONDON,  MoifDAT,  Aug.  27.— The  supplies  of  home- 
grown potstoes  on  sale  are  somewhat  extensive.    Generally 
speaking,  the  teade  is  steady  as  follows : 

Shaws 60s.  to  808.  per  ton. 

Regents  eOs.toUOs.      „ 


HOP  MARKETS. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Aug.  27.— Our  market  remains 
firm,  with  a  st^y  consumptive  demand ;  which,  if  continued, 
hids  &ir  to  dear  off  the  remainder  of  last  year's  nowth  by  the 
time  the  new  crop  reaches  us.  Two  pockets  of  me  latter  have 
alreadv  been  received,  realizing  the  mncj  prices  of  £16  lOs. 
and  £12  12s.  per  cwt.  Accountsiromthe  plantations  are  more 
promising;  the  weather  has  continued  extremely  favourable 
throughout  the  whole  of  last  week,  and  both  burr  and  hop  are 
coming  forward  well.  The  strong  and  healthv  bines  have 
made  great  progress,  but  in  sections  of  Mid  and  East  Kent, 
where  mould  and  lice  abound,  scarcely  any  improvement  is 
perceptible;  and  the  healthy  bines,  whether  from  the  wet 
winter  or  the  heavy  crop  of  hut  year,  are  certainly  deficient  of 
fruit.  Should  congenial  weather  prevail,  however,  for  the 
next  lortnif  ht,  we  nay  yet  look  for  a  iSur  yield,  but  nothing 
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like  last  year's.  Acooonts  ftom  Europe  are  more  satisiactoiy. 
There  are  aigns  of  improTement  in  Bdginm  and  Bavaria,  and 
the  frontier  districts  are  also  making  good  progress.  The 
coming  crop  is  estimated  at  half  to  two-thirds  of  last  year's. 
New  York  advices  to  the  14th  inst.  report  the  market  as  qniet 
and  firm.    Blight  in  the  hop  sections  appears  to  he  on  the  in- 


Mid  and  East  Kent. . . 
Weald  of  Kent 
Famhams  &  Country 

Sussex     

Bavarians       

Belgians         

Yearlings       


105s.,  1408.,  180s. 
100s.,  120s.,  140s. 
100s.,  125s.,  160s. 

00s.,  llOs.,  1408. 
1308.,  147s.,  170s. 
lOOs.,  1128.,  125s. 

95s.,  llOs.,  130s. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

LONDON,  Satvbdat,  Angnst  26. 

Pean  atill  continue  to  be  imported  ttom  Fxmnoe. 

are  becoming  scarce,  as  are  alao  West  India  pine-a|)ples, 

the  last  cargo  of  which  for  this  season  is  said  to  have  arrived. 

Home-grown  pine-apples  and  hot-house  grapes  are  still 

Elentiful,  and  prices  for  these,  as  well  as  for  other  kinds  of 
idoor  TOoduce,  continue  about  the  same  as  those  of  last 
week.  Greengages  are  now  making  their  appearance;  but 
these,  as  well  as  best  samples  of  other  plums,  are  scarce,  and 
are  fetching  hish  mices.  Vegetables  generally  are  sufficient 
for  the  demancL  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of  orchids,  asters, 
calceolarias,  pelargoniums,  Aicnsias,  balsams,  cockscombs, 

stocks,  mignonette,  and  roses^ 

FRUIT. 


■.  d.  a.  d. 

OlMrTl«s.«doB.  lb*.  0  oto  0  0 

OansnU,  V  >!«▼•  ...  4   0  5   0 

nga,  HI  doten  IS  SO 

CkxMeberrtM.  V  qri.  o   S  us 

Grapes.  V  lb 9   0  6   0 

Lenuma. Hlioo So  14   0 

lfata.Cob,p«rlOQIba.  0   0  0  0 


Artloliokea,  par  dosen 


Xaloiia,aaoh 

2leotarInMi.VdoK.. 


Aaparaffoa,  p.  bundle.   0   0 
Beananud..1llisleTe   *   - 


s 

Beat,  per  dosen 8  0 

Broooll.  per  bundle  ...   0  0 

OabbafeB,perdosen...    1  0 

Oarrou.perbuneh  ...   0  4 

Frenon,  per  bnnoh.    1  0 

Oaollflowera.  par  doi.  1  0 

Celery,  per  bundle  ...   S  0 

Caoumbera.  eaob  0  3 

Xndive,  per  doien. S  0 

OarltoASh^ti^llllb.   0  10 

S  6 

0  8 

1  0 
0  8 


a.  d. 
a  0 

4    0  8 

Oraama,  per  100 IS   0  90 

Peeohea.  perdoien...    4   0  90 

PearB.lrftchen.Vdaa   0   0  0 

Pine  Apblea,  per  lb.   8   0  6 

Strawberrloa.  per  lb.    0   0  0 

YEGETABLEB. 

9   oto  4   0  Xuahrooms.  V  pottle   9   Oto  3 

'       -   0;]Cu8t.aCTeaa.Vpunn.   0   9  0 

-  "^  •  '    .bun. 


«  Onlona.  HI  doi.  1 


8.d. 

S  0 
"  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

6 
0 


Hei^e.  per  bunoh . 
HoraeradlBh,H>  bundle 

Leeka,  per  bunch 

Lettuoea.  per  aoore  ... 
lOnt,  per  bunch    


PiokUnf  ,  per  quart  0 

Paraley.  per  V§  sieve...  9 

Paranlpa,  per  dosen ...  1 

Paaa,  per  quart  0 

M     per  bushel 3 

Potatoee,    Tork    Be- 

cents,  per  ton 80 

Booka,perton SO 

Flttkeavperton  .. 
Kldne7a,perowt.. .  . 

.  Wadtshes,  per  19  bund.  0 

0  Bhubarb.  per  bundle  0 

0  SaToys.  per  doaen 0 

6  SplniMUi,  per  bushel ...  9 

4  ITnmlpa,  per  bunch ...  0 


6 
0 

8 
9 

1  0 

6  0 

B6  0 

90  0 

.108   0    188  0 

S    0      10  0 

6       10 

0       0  0 

0       8  0 

0       8  0 

6       0  8 


TIMBER. 


BALTIC  FIB  TIMBXB. 
Per  load  60  onblo  feet. 

a.   d.     a.  d. 

Bica 6S  otoer  0 

Dantsio  and  Xemel, 

Crown 78   0       8S    0 

Beatmlddlinc 66   0      78   0 

Good  middlinff  * 

Moond AS    0       88 

omlddlinc   45   0      60 
■hort,  and 

40  0      SO   0 


Small,  abort,  i 
irraffular... 


BwecUah  A  Vorway 


0 
41  0 
87    0 


55    0 


83    0  40    0 
▲MSBICAN  PITCH  PIKE. 

United  Statea 0  0  0 

BALTIC  OAK  TDCBBB. 

MemeL  crown 110  0  180  0 

Brack  80   0  100  0 

Dantaic  and  Stettin. 

Crown 80   0  190   0 

BraokAonaquar'd   60   0  70   0 
WAIXSCOT. 

Per  loff  18  cubic  feet. 

Klfa,  crown 05  0  110   0 

Siaok  70  0  SO   0 

Memel  and  Dantsio, 

Crown 75   0  88    0 

Braok  55   O  65   0 

DBALS  AND  BATTENS. 
Par  Petersburg  standard  hundred. 

£   s.  £  a. 

Aicbaasel  *  Onega   18   0  14   fl 

Seconds 0   0  10  10 

Petersburg  10   0  19    0 

Wyburg 9   0  9  10 

Vinlaad  and  hand- 

aawnSwedlah 7   0  8   0 

Peteraburg  *  Blga 

white  deala  8  10  9  10 

Memel  and  Dantsio, 

Crown  red  deals...    19   0  18   0 

Braok  8  6  9   0 


£   a.      £   a. 


aund  deals,  white 

and  yellow 19  0  to  18   0 

Seoonddo 9   0      10  10 

Dram  ft  Trederlok- 

stadt  battens,  do.  8  10  9  0 
Dram  SV^inoh  do. ...  7  0  8  0 
Oothenb'g.gd  stocks     9 10      10   0 

Common 8  10        9   0 

OeOe  and  Swedish 

14.feetdeaU 9  10      10  10 

Swedish  deals  and 

battens,  long  mill> 

sawn 9   0       10  10 

Dantalo,  cr'wn  deck, 

per  40-feet  8-inch     1   0 

Braok 0  19 

LATHWOOD. 
Per  cubic  fathom. 
7   0 


1   6 
018 


Feteraborg  


6    0 

FIBEWOOD. 
Per  cubic  fathom. 
Swediah,   red  deal 

ends 8  15 

Norway,  red  *  white 

boaids 8   0 

Bounds  and  slabs     9  15 

OAK    STATES 
Per  mille  pipe. 

Memel,  orown 150  0 

First  braok  130  0 

Dantsio,  Stettin,  k 
Hambro*  foU-db'd 

ox0frn 150   0 

Canadik  stand.  plM   80   0 
Puncheon.  HI  1,900 

pieces 94   0 

Bomla,  single  brL, 

181.900  pieces      ..    95   0 
United  States,  pipe   30  0 
Hogshead,   heary 

and  extra  90  0 

SUght 98   0 


8   0 

610 


a  10 

8    5 


90S   0 

160   0 


180   0 
85   0 


87    0 
55   0 


40    0 
98    0 


LEADENHALL  LEATHER  MARKET. 

LONDON,  Satubdat,  A°8UBt  85. 
The  supplies  of  flresh  leather  on  sale  are  modente.  Os 
the  whole  the  trade  is  steady  at  ftill  currencies.   Baw  bidei 
are  steady  in  price. 

HORSE  HIDES. 

Iba.  Iba.    d.    d. 

English 13    18  ...  Utolfii 

J,  wtthoatbatta  9    14  ...  U    m 
l^ianiah,  aalted, 
without  batta,  ad.s.d 

per  hide 6      9...100U4 

Do.  do.  do...  9  19  ...us  17  6 
Do.  do.  do.  inferior  ...7  0100 
DO.  dry  do...  6  8...  80UO 
Do.  do.  do...  8  11  ..JO 0140 
Do.     do.     dcinferior...  6  0  SO 


CHOP  HIDB8. 

EH0LI8H. 

Iba.  Iba.  d.  d. 

98  to  85      . —      ll)9tol4)9 

88       40       19  ISVfe 

40       tf       ...^       191*  UVfe 

48       60       14  18^ 

60       55       16  18 

06       60       17  fO 

BUTTS. 

BEOLISK.^ 

cL  d« 

14       16       »...       18  17 

17       90       ......       18  90 

91       94       . 14  94 

9i       98       15  97 

98       89       IS  80 

88       88       90  tl 

FOBBION. 

16       90       11  U 

91       94       im  90 

9i       98       llVi  99 

98       as       im  94 

98       88       19  98 

88       44       19^  94 

44       80       U\i  IS 

OFFAL, 

d.  d. 

Bngliah  Shouldera 19  15 

Do.   CheekaandFaeea.    7)910 

Do.    Belllea 9  19 

Do.    Mlddleado. U  18 

Foreign  Shonlden .....10  19 

DoTNeoka 8  10 

Do.    Belliea 8  lOVh 

Do.   Middleado. 10  19 

OtMBing  Bide  Shouldera.  10  19 

Do.      do.    Belliea 8  10 

Xlp  Shoulders 6  7 

Do.  Belliea 5  7 

DBB8SINQ  HIDBS. 

Iba.   Iba.     d.      d. 
Oa  I JO  to  94 

h,  JB       98 

Do JO       84 

Do J5       40 

Saddlers*   JO       85 

Do J0       60 

BtilU  

Sbaviid  14 


.  11    tol3 
.  11        13 

.n\k  13 

.  19  15 

.  13  18 

.  15  17 

....  10  19 

...  14  M 

1>  >       17      18  ...  ISV9  15Vi 

r  90       98^..  13  14^ 

1  94       98  ...  1SV9  14 

So  IS. 16       94  ...  13^  16 

Cfi  whide 9Sa.to80a 

HORSE  BUTTS.  BHAYBD 
d.      d.       d.      d. 

Engliah 11      13  ...  18      15 

.11      19\9   19      14 


OALF  SKINS. 
▲t.  weight,      Iba.  Iba.     d.  d. 

HTdoan JOtoSO  ...  SitoS 

Do JO    85...  91    a 

Do.  . JB     40  ...91    a 

Do.         .40     45  ...8    a 

Do.       tf    80...  n  a 

Do.          JO  60  ...9D  a 

Do.          60  75  ...18  V 

Do.          75  80  ...17  S 

Do.          »«...86  110...  U  8 

Welah,  nnrocoMlad. 

▲r.wtfit^p^doaJS  86...  18  M 

to?           85  80  ...17  8 

KIPS. 

Iba.  Iba.  d.  4. 

Peteraborgh 4      7  ...  16  fi 

Do.        7      9...  IS  S 

Do 9     10  ...  IS  » 

Da        M     U.„l«  n 

E-Ldryaaltad...  5      7  ...  »  8 

Do.      do.     ...»      9...18  » 

Do.   aeooTirts 14  ll 

Do.    thirda B  U 

Do.  laferior 7  K 

8HBBP  SKINS. 

Baafla,ttBBt>aliied,perlb.ll  8 
Do.  strained,  per  lb. ...  10  If 
Da    faolnt.  perdoa 71  Bi. 

White  Sheep  ALamba  «    «    * 

Daatrained ..  »   a 

Daaprona .•  M   » 

Tan  Sheep  and  LMDba  .,  W    8 

-iunaohroana U    a 

Da     sktrers »  U   > 

BarkakiYera «  »   » 

SUNDRIES. 

■.  a 

HogBktni^beat ^..jtrndi  stal 

l)o.       giioonda M     S    -, 

Seal  Skina,apUt.  per  doaen  «  I 
Da  f  or  btndlnga      m        *  * 
Calf  Sklna,8niiiach- 

SI  m 


Do.  white 


. Hidee,  white,  eoeh...    S  B 

Hide  Sputa,  per  lb. 7d.tol)i 


MANURES. 

PRICE  CURRENT  OP  GUANO,  fto 
FeruTiaa  Ouano  dlraot  from  the  importera'atorea,  or  ex  ahip  (S0Ui4 

iei9  Be.  to  £19  10a.  per  ton. 
Bonee,  £A  lOa.  per  ton. 

Animal  Charcoal  (70  per  cent.  Phoaphate)  £5  per  ton.  _ 

CoproUte.  Cambridge,  whole  £9  Be.  to i9  Sa..  ground  £9  lia.  to0 

Snflblk,  whole  £1  18e.  to£9;  ground  £9 10B.to£919a.perton. 
Muriate  of  Potaah,  £13  to  £14  per  ton. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  £15  to  £15 10s.  per  ton. 
Sulphate  of  Ammoniis  £14  to  £16  per  ton. 


Onuam.  SOa.  per  ton. 
Sulphurle  ▲old.  ooncenl 


Blood  Manure,  £8  Be.  to  £7 10a.  per  ton.  DIaaolTed  Bonea.  £6 
Linaeed  Cakes,  beat  American  barrel  £11  Be.,  dittob^t£10 


ofLime,£Sto£«Bs.Mrta>. 

rsiB  Id.  per  lb.,  brawn  1-719  M.     _ 
"-T^ £6Ua.ii«»- 


UaikW; 


, bag 

English  £11  to  £11  10a.    Bape  Cake,  £5  IBa.  to  £6 

E.  PiTBSBB,  London  lianure  Oompamr, 

116,  Fenohnroh  Street,  I.C 


Goana  PwuTian  £19  7  0  to£0  0  0  Linaeed  Cake,  par  ton—       ^  ., 
Do.    Upper  do.   6  15  0       7   0  01  Amerio.,thln.bgs. £8  16  0tol»  f  * 

Maiden  Island 0   0  0        0   00      Do.inbrla 0  0  0      *  l\ 

BoneAah 0   0  0        0   0«    Engliah 10   0  0      M| 

Brlmatone.  9dA3rd  0   0  0        0   0  0  Cotad.Cakeudecoat.  0  0  0      ••• 
Saltpetre.  Bengal,  Linad.Bomb9r,p.qr. 3  10 0      SB! 

9  per  cent 0   0  0        0   0  Oi Bapeeeed,  CHuerat  8  0  0      3J! 

mtr.  of  Soda.  p.  oto  10  0        OloeiNiger 9  10  6      fOj 

Clorereeed,  N.Am.  ITaUow.  let  P.T.C.  9  6  0      i  [[ 

red.newperowt.1  16  0       9   oo!    ..  anp«.Voitha9  4  0      <  >l 

SAMUEL  DOWNES  ajtd  CO.,  General  Broken,    , 
Exchange  Ooort,  Liveipeot^ 

Agricultural  Chemical  Worka.  Stowmarket.  8^ 

Prantloe'a  Cereal  Muure  for  Com  Oropo pwto*^  *'  ! 

Mangold  Manure •       »  "  J 

PranUoe'a  Turnip  Manure ~ ■»       *  ^  . 

Prenttoe'a  Superphoaphate  of  Lima ...m...............*.      «       *  * 
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PLA.TE    I. 
CRAFTYj    A  Hacknby  Mare,  thk  Winner  of  Fifty-five  Premiums. 


Crafty,  bred  by  Mrs.  A.  Dalzell,  of  Suinburn 
Hall,  Workington,  in  1858,  is  by  The  Judge,  out 
of  a  mare  by  Nimrod  (h.  b.  soa  of  Muley),  her 
dam  a  hackney  mare  of  unknown  pedigree,  the 
property  of  the  late  Dr.  DickiuMou,  of  Workington. 
f    The  Judge,  bred  by  Mr.  A.  Dalzell  in  1S50,  was 

■  by  Galaur,  out  of  Cerito  (sister  to  The  Currier)  by 
llie  Saddler^  out  of  Amaryllis  by  Cen'antes.    The 

•  Judge  wax  not  much  of  a  race-horse,  though  he 
raa  repeatedly  in  Mr.  Dalzell's  colours ;  while  we 
bear  be  is  the  sire  of  very  good  riding  stock  in.  the 
Carlisle  and  CuoiDerland  country. 

Crafty  was  purchased  when  a  yearling  at  £20  for 
Mr.  H.  J.  Percy,  of  Howsenrigg,  Aspatria,  by  his 
manager,  the  now  well-known  George  Mulcaster, 
vho  brought  her  out  in  the  same  year  18591,  when 

■  sbe  was  first  shown,  and  placed  third  to  two  half- 
brothers  by  The  Judge,  in  the  yearling  class  of 
bunting  colts  and  Ollies  at  the  Cockermouth  Meet- 
inR  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Agri- 
cultural Society.  In  the  same  year  Crafty  took  the 
l»t  prize  of  2  so  vs.  for  yearling  fillies  bv  The 
Judge,  and  the  2nd  prize  for  yearling  saddle  or 
harness  fillies,  at  the  Wigton  Agricultural  Society's 
ibow. 

I860. — Ist  prize,  £2,for  two-year-old  saddle  or 
^ess  fillies,  Wigton  show. 

1861. — Ist  prize.  £2,  for  three-year-old  hunting 
fiOies,  and  placed  second  in  hackneys  of  any  age, 
u  the  Carlisle  show  of  the  Bast  Cumberland 
Society.  Ist  prize,  £5,  for  hackneys  of  any  age, 
wd  2nd  prize,  £2,  for  ihree-year-ol;l  hunting  fillies, 
at  the  Wigton  show  of  the  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland Society. 

1862.— 2nd  prize,  £10,  for  roadster  brood  mares, 
^  the  Battersea  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  let  prize,  £10,  for  hackneys 
f>f  any  age,  at  the  Preston  Guild  show  of  the 
Royal  North  Lancashire  Society.  Second  in 
hackneys  of  any  age,  and  not  placed  in 
fonr-year-old  saddle  or  harness  colts  or  fillies,  at 
tbe  Carlisle  show  of  the  East  Cumberland  Society. 
l^  prize,  £3,  for  hackneys  of  any  age,  and  Ist 
prize,  £3,  for  four-year-old  hunting  colts  or  fillies, 
tt  the  Whitehaven  show  of  the  West  Cumberland 


Society.  1st  prize,  £5,  for  hackneys  of  any  age,  at 
the  Wigton  Society's  show.  Ist  prize,  £5,  for 
hackneys  of  any  age,  at  the  Kirby-Stephen  show 
of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Society. 

1863. — 1st  prize,  £15,  for  roadster  brood  mares, 
at  the  Worcester  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England.  1st  prize,  £2,  for  brood 
mares,  road  or  field,  at  the  Ulverstone  show  of  the 
North  Lonsdale  Society.  1st  prize,  challenge  cup, 
£10  10s.,  for  brood  mares,  road  or  field,  and  2nd 
prize,  £2,  for  hackneys  of  any  age,  at  the  Lancaster 
show  of  the  Royal  North  Lancat^hire  Society.  1st 
prize,  £10,  for  roadsters  of  any  age,  at  the  Birken- 
head show  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Society.  1  st  prize,  silver  cup,  £S,  for  roadsters  of 
any  age,  at  the  Middleton  Society's  show.  Ist 
prize,  silver  cup,  £4  and  £6,  for  hackneys  of  any 
age,  at  the  Carlisle  show  of  the  East  Cumberland 
Society. 

1864.— Ist  prize,  £25,  for  hackneys,  at  the 
Islington  Horse  show,  in  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
1st  prize,  £10,  for  roadsters,  at  the  Darlington  show. 
Ist  prize,  silver  cup,  £20,  for  hackneys,  at  the 
Howden  show  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society. 
1st  prize,  £5,  for  roadsters,  up  to  11  stone,  and 
silver  cup,  for  roadsters  of  any  age,  height,  or 
breed,  as  also  placed  second  in  the  all  aged  hunters 
class,  at  the  Halifax  show  of  the  Halifax  and 
Calder  Vale  Society.  Ist  prize,  £8,  for  hackneys 
of  any  age,  at  the  Knutsford  show  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  Society,  2nd  prize,  £5,  for 
roadsters  of  any  age,  at  the  Middleton  Society's 
show.  2nd  prize  for  hackneys,  at  the  Whitehaven 
show  of  the  West  Cumberiand  Society. 

1865.— 1st  prize,  £25,  for  hackneys,  at  the 
Islington  Horse  show,  in  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
1st  prize,  £20,  for  hackneys,  at  the  Doncaster  show 
of  the  iforkshire  Society.  Ist  prize,  £10,  for 
hackneys,  at  the  Durham  Agricultural  Society'a 
show.  1st  prize,  £8,  for  hunting  brood  mares,  at 
the  Morpeth  phow  of  the  Northumberland  Society. 
1st  prize,  £5,  for  roadsters  of  any  age,  at  the 
Rochdale  show.  2nd  prize,  £2,  for  road  or  field, 
at  the  Burnley  show.  2nd  priz<*,  £5,  for  roadsters 
of  any  age,  at  the  Oldham  sh'jw  of  the  Manchester 
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and  Liverpool  Society.  Ist  prize,  £3,  for  roadsters, 
and  Ist  prize  (special)  silver  cop  for  roadsters  of 
any  age,  height,  or  breed,  at  the  Hali£uc  show  of  the 
Halifax  and  Caider  Vale  Society.  Ist  prize,  £3, 
for  roadttern  of  any  age^  at  the  KeigMey:  Society's 
show.  Ist  prize,  £7  lOs.,  for  hackneys,  at  the 
Cockermouth  Society's  show.  1st  prize,  silver 
cup,  £8,  for  roadsters  of  any  age,  at  the  MidcUeton 
Society's  show.  Ist  prise,  £5,  for  hackneys,  at  the 
Wetherby  Society's  show.  1  st  prize,  in  extra  stock, 
at  the  Wigton  Society's  show.  Ist  prize,  £2,  for 
hackneys,  at  the  Wmtehaven  show  of  the  West 
Cumberland  Society. 

1866.— 2nd  prize,  £15,  for  hackneys,  at  the 
Islington  Horse  show,  in  the  Agricultural  Hall. 
1st  prize,  £15,  for  hackneys,  at  the  Birmingham 
Horse  show,  in  Bingley  Hall.  1st  prize,  £20,  for 
hacknevs,  at  the  l^rk  show  of  the  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society. 

The  summary  of  Crafty's  performances  on  the 
show-ground  gives  this  extraordinary  result :  Has 
been  exhibited  56  times,  taken  41  first  prizes,  13 
second  prizes,  1  third  .'prize,  and  was  once  not 
noticed  by  the  judges— the  total  reaching  to  £304 
in  public  money,  with  six  silver  cups.  She  has 
never  been  beaten  twice  by  the  same  horse;  and  in 
six  of  her  defeats  for  first  place  at  the  more  local 
meetings,  she  has  in  turn  taken  the  honours  when 
she  again  met  any  of  her  previous  conquerors.  We 
have  ourselves  had  Crafty  before  us  in  the  ring, 
and  although  we  have  placed  her  first,  we  own  to 
having  also  put  her  no  hig:her  than  second,  even 
with  ner  Royal  ribands  still  fresh  upon  her.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  old  mare  has  taken  many  of 
her  premiums  in  the  brood-mare  classes,  for  which 
she  nas  qualified  in  this  way : 

1862,  br.  c.  by  Orford  (son  of  The  Emperor). 

1864,  b.f.  by  The  Judge. 

1866,  b.  c.  by  Motley. 


1866,  slipped  a  dead  filly  to  Langar,  and  was 
again  put  to  Motley.  Her  second  fuMltoberown 
sire.  The  Judge,  reads  as  one  of  those  monstioas 
crosses,  if  cross  it  can  bt  called,  ift  whidi  we  can 
see  no  sense,  thottgh. tkA  filly  is  sud  to  befollof 
promise ;  but  we  hope  never  to  hear  of  theexperi- 
ment  being  repeated. 

Crafty  Is  a  rich  dappled  brown  mare,  standioff 
fifteen  bands  one  inch  and  a-hdf  high,  and  girth- 
ing six  feet  two-and-a-half.  She  has  a  neat  sensible 
heatl  with  a  good  eye  and  a  nicely  crested  neck, 
running  into  well-rused  withers.  She  has  a  foil 
chest  with  beautifully  laid  shoulders,  a  capital 
barrel  and  back,  with  good  round  quarters  and 
well-developed  arms  and  thighs.  Then,  her  jointi 
are  excellent,  her  legs  and  feet  first-rate,  while  the 
is  full  of  power  without  lumber,  but  with  plenty  of 
length,  hardy  looks,  and  especially  grand  takiiig 
action.  Indeed,  when  once  the  order  is  given  to 
saddle,  and  Mulcaster  gets  on  her  back,  it  ii 
generally  about  all  over,  for  perhaps  so  showy  a 
nag  and  so  good  a  showman  have  never  been  seen 
together.  Her  tail  to  be  sure  is  rather  mean,  hot 
when  set  going  she  spreads  this*  out  fan-like,  and 
so  makes  up  a  yet  more  perfect  picture  dian  she 
even  offers  to  stand  alongside  of.  Crafty  having  now 
won  neariy  all  she  can,  including  the  chief  bononn 
of  the  Roval  Agricultural  Society  and  the  first 
prizes  of  the  Great  Yorkshire  Society  three  yean 
in  succession,  will  most  probably  not  be  exhibited 
again,  but  kept  for  the  stud,  varied  by  a  little  gentle 
work  about  the  farm.  Still,  Mr.  Percy  promises 
to  keep  his  place  in  the  show-ring,  as  Mulcaster  is 
always  on  the  look-out  for  a  good-looking  yoong 
one,  and  the  Howsenrigg  stud  has  already  been 
further  dist'mguished  by  the  many  successfol  ap- 
pearances of  the  cob  Hobin,  and  the  hunting 
norse  Ingleby. 


PLATE    II. 
BERKSHIRE    PIGS. 

TUB   PRdPERTY   OF   MR.  G.   M.   ALLENDER,  OV   UARTWELL,   AYLK8B0RV. 


These  three  sows  are  from  a  pen  of  five  exhibited 
ki  the  Birmingham  Show,  in  the  December  of  last 
year,  and  when  we  thus  wrote  of  them : — ''A long 
way  the  best  class  was  that  for  five  breeding  Berk- 
shires,  where  the  entries  were  not  much  below 
those  of  last  ^ear,  and  the  merit  more  than  usual ; 
the  judges,  mdeed,  declared  that  they  had  never 
seen  a  better  pen,  at  dl  points,  than  Mr.  Joseph 
Smith's  highly-bred  cup  winners ;  only  disfigured 
as  they  were  by  the  pig-man  having  attempted  to 
burn  or  rub  out  certain  grey  hairs,  where  the 
animals  had  consequently,  become  quite  bare,  and 
these  unsightly  spots  told  rather  against  the  first 
impression.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  took  the  second 
premium  also  with  the  companion  pen,  one  of  his 
most  formidable  opponents,  Mr.  AUender,  being 
disqualified  by  the  veterinarian  on  the  ground  that 
'  the  state  of  dentition'  indicated  diat  the  pigs  ex- 
ceeded the  age  at  which  they  were  entered.    For- 


tunately, Mr.  AUender  has  not  merelv  a  charactei 
to  depend  upon,  but  so  much  method  in  breediQI 
and  registering  his  pigs,  that  he  and  his  man  are 
prepared  in  the  face  of  this  disqualification  to  must 
affidavits  that  the  animals  are  of  the  age  at  which 
they  are  entered.    If  so,  what  reliance  can  he 
placed  upon  this  system  of  examination  f    If,  asi' 
well  known,  by  changing  his  food  you  can  change 
the  mouth  of  a  sheep,  why  should  not  that  of  i 
pig  alter  under  similar  circumstances?    At  FiT- 
mouth,  certainly,  one  or  two  offenders  condemned 
themselves  by  having  entered  the  same  pigs  ^^^^ 
show  as  of  this  age,  and  as  of  that  at  another* 
But  in  the  present  case  we  have  to  deal  witb  > 
gentleman  whose  word  has  never  yet  been  qa^' 
tioned,  and  who,  whatever  other  steps  he  oay  taW 
we  do  trust  will  have  the  condemned  pigieza^^ 
by  some  other  professor,  if  onlv  to  demoastnwf 
what  the  test  is  really  worth.    If  another  memW 
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of  the  protoion  b0  foimd  to  agne  wldi  the  opinion 
tlmdf  giren,  then  tbt  wtnctple  most  be  a  fiulainr; 
«id  if  Boft,  then  the  stili  freater  need  will  there  be 
for  some  more  decided  data  to  go  on." 

Hw  pigs  wean  eabsequeotly  examined  by  Pro- 
fessor Simondsy  who  pronounced  them  to  be  cer- 
tainlfoot  older  than  the  age  at  which  they  were 
entered,  that  is  under  six  months ;  and  Mr.  Allen- 
der  cooseqoently  lost  all  chance  of  his  sows  being 
Rgiitered  as  pnaa  pigs,  through  the  miatakeof  the 
oidal  inspector  of  tibe  ahow. 

Mr.  Allender  commenced  breeding  hia  Barit- 
liuni  with  a  boar  be  pnrohaaed  of  Mr.  Mwea,  of 
Oeitenham,  at  one  of  the  Gloneeater  Meeiaaga, 
ittle  he  ha«  aince  need  others  from  &e  atodc  of  Uia 


Reweread  Mr. !  Bailey,  at  Swindon.  Although 
their  breeder  only  took  to  this  bnsineas  in  1861,  £e 
sneeeas  of  the  Buckingfaamshire*Berk8hinea  has  been 
very  great,  and  they  have  in  turn  won  priaes  at  the 
Meetings  of  the  Royal  Agrioultaral  Society  of  Eng- 
land at  Worcester  and  Newcastle;  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Society  at  Birmingham ;  as  well  as  at  a 
number  of  the  more  local  shows  at  Aylesbury, 
Petorborongh,  Banbury,  Oxford,  Bedford,  and 
Stratford«on-Avon.  The  disqualification,  however, 
at  Birmingham  baa  so  disgusted  Mr.  Allender  that 
he  has  decided  to  give  over  exhibitinff ,  and,  as  we 
hear,  his  ttoek  of  breeding  sows  wiB  shcvtly  be 
sold  off. 


THE  SUPPLY  OP  GOOD  WATER  TO  TOWNS. 

BT    CnXHBBBT    W.     JOHNSON,    F.B.8. 


j  Btt  quality  of  the  water  we  drink  lb  a  deeply  interest- 
m  hcL  Thia  inquiry  is  of  great  importance  to  the  in- 
^dlers  of  the  most  secluded  faxm-Wse — is  of  still 
Pttper  interest  to  the  citizen  who  perhaps  derives  his 
^serablc  iupply  from  a  water  company,  who  dniw  their 
Wer  from  me  nearest  river. 

This  question,  so  important  to  health,  is  only  now  be- 
^ningtobe  earnestly  examined  by  tbc  inhabitants  of 
»4  crowded  places  as  London  and  Liverpool.  The  ad- 
N  of  the  cholera  has  at  last  aroused  the  public  to  a 
Wcrablc  sense  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  inquiry,  and 
Ipntic  efforts  are  proposed  for  bringing  water  to  liver- 

rl  fnm  the  Bala  Lake,  and  to  Londou  from  the  sources 
the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  or  from  XJlloswater  and 
prbnere,  or  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the 

.In  these  pngeeta  many  of  our  readers  are  considerably 
F«rted.  The  very  enormous  quantity  of  water  which 
Iwill  be  neeessary  to  intercept  for  the  supi^y  of  such 
ksdy  inhabited  places  as  Liverpool  and  the  Metropolis 
Ml  of  neceantiy  very  materially  affect  many  an  owner  of 
k  titer-odll,  and  of  many  an  irrigated  meadow.  For 
M^  eompensation  must  of  course  be  carefully  pre- 
jMri;  and  these  owners,  be  it  remembered,  will  be  affected 
"^^^  the  leqiiiied  aupply  is  obtamed  from  gathering 
►^^inds,  or  springs,  or  from  wells;  for,  in  any  case,  the  ordin- 
p^mjrply  of  water  to  the  river  whieh  drains  their  water- 
pd  will  be  very  eoniidenbly  diminished. 
:  In  the  aehemes  to  which  we  have  alluded  for  a  aup^y 
Mitor,  ncourae  is  proposed  to  districts  where  the  rain. 
Pu  perhi^  greater  than  in  any  other  portion  of  our 
pud,  and  where,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rod^  soil 
Ni  whence  it  drains,  the  water  is  very  pure.  But  like 
■  »}^He8  which  are  obtained  from  ^hering  grounds, 
^^^%ree  6[  parity  varies  with  the  season  and  other 
p^aMtancea.  In  this  way  the  water  with  which 
wjachcitcr  and  Liverpool  are  chiefly  supplied  be- 
■B»«i  in  the  dry  season  of  1854,  not  only  limited  in 
^ont,  but  more  than  usually  impure;  other  towns  in 
*rt  great  manu&cturing  district,  also  supplied  with  their 
■werfirom  gathering  grounds,  suffered  m  a  similar  way. 
it  yj^I  fo«id  the  water  supply  of  Penzance  and 
■■•of  Plymouth,  both  of  gathering-ground  origin,  in  a 
""Mar  ptigki— the  quantity  much  reduced,  the  water 
1*^  Qait  for  drinking  puipoaes. 
^^1^!^  ^«P«dcnt  upon  thevaiyiigftmoait  of  ndn- 
■%  tt  beoomes  iMcewury  in  all  such  inquiries  to  ascertain 


the  extent  of  that  variatioB.  A  atill  more  important 
branch  of  this  research  consists  in  examining  the  truth  of 
what  is  a  common  opinion,  that  our  rainfall  is  becoming 
less  than  it  used  to  be  in  by-gone  times.  On  this  great 
question  Profossor  Ansted  has  recently  remarked  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  valuable  paper  {Jour.  Boy.  Aff.  Soc.,  N.  S., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  77): 

"  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  (Brit.  A^oc,  Rep.  Cor  1862,  p. 
296,  G.  T.  Symonds,  Esq.)  that  rainfall  during  the  ten 
years  1850-1859  was  five  per  cent,  lower  than  the  mean 
annual  rainfall  of  the  fifty  years  ending  1861,  if  we  ex- 
elude  the  small  district  of  the  lakes,  which  is  altogether 
exceptional.     It  is  equally  certain  that  although   1862 
was  slightly  above  the  mean,  the  two  succeeding  years 
(1863  and  1864),  and  the  year  now  just  concluded,  1866, 
have  been  very  much  below,  and  have  been  excq)tionally 
dry.    And  the  study  of  the  carefully  prepared  and  com- 
plete tables,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Symonds, 
shows  that  where  rain-gauges  are  similarly  placed,  and 
can  fiurly  be  compared,  they  all  point  to  the  same  general 
conclusion.    But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  information  to  be  collected  and  tabulated  be- 
fore the  subject  can  be  fully  discussed  in  all  its  bearings. 
A  succession  of  years  of  short  water-supply  is  a  veiy 
serious  event,  and  very  iigurious  to  the  well-being  of  any 
country.    In  England,  where  the  supply  is  usually  some- 
what large,  and  there  exists  a  large  simtenranean  accumu- 
lation, it  might  be  expected  that  &e  evil  would  be  less  felt 
than  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  but  practically  this  is  not 
the  case.  The  general  style  of  cultivation  tnms  upon  crops, 
the  majority  of  which  are  ealcukted  to  endure,  and  even 
to  benefit  by  very  frequent  rain  and  a  comparatively  large 
rainlall ;  and  we  are  sometimes  exposed  to  great  suffering, 
not  only  by  diminished  quantity,  but  by  an  altered  mode 
of  distribution.    It  is  only  very  lately  that  good  observa-* 
tions  concerning  the  rate  of  distribution  have  been  made, 
and  it  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  deduce  general  conclusions. 
The  number  of  rainy  days  in  each  month,  and  in  the  year, 
might,  one  would  think,  be  decided  easily  enough  ;  but 
even  in  this  matter  there  has  hitherto  been  a  want  of  sys- 
tem that  renders  observations  nearly  worthless.    Thus, 
while  one  person  considers  every  day  rainy  on  whieh  any 
rain  frUa,  another  requires  that  his  rain-gauge  shall  re- 
gistar  something,  however  small ;  and  a  third,  that  there 
shall  be  a  definite  and  stated  quantity.    It  is  evidoitly 
quite  imposaible  to  compare  statements  where  there  is  so 
little  agreement  as  to  Iaq  terms  made  pse  of.    But  in 
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this  again  there  is  now  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years  the  agriculturist  will  know  better 
than  he  can  do  at  present,  both  whether  the  climate  of 
England  is  really  changing,  and  if  so  whether  the  change 
is  for  good  or  evil. 

'*  The  mean  rainfall  for  the  whole  of  the  British  islands 
is  so  different  from  the  means  for  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  taken  separately,  and  the  mean  of  all  England  is 
also  so  different  from  the  means  of  certain  districts  taken 
separately,  that  a  collection  of  observations  made  over  a 
large  district  cannot  safely  be  tabulated  together  without 
great  precaution  being  taken  to  avoid  error.  It  is,  in- 
deed, specially  necessary  to  define  natural  districts,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  proximate  conditions,  and  with  an  ex- 
press view  to  this  branch  of  meteorology.  The  districts 
assumed  at  present  are  twenty-three  in  number :  eleven 
in  England,  eight  in  Scotland,  and  four  in  Ireland.  So 
far  even  as  England  and  Scotland  are  concerned,  these  are 
certainly  very  imperfect,  and  Ireland  must  undergo  re- 
arrangement as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  observations  will 
permit.  These  divisions,  however,  rather  refer  to  geogra- 
phical position  than  to  similar  physical  conditions.  The 
total  nnmber  of  stations  at  which  observations  are  now 
made  is  very  large. 

*•  It  has  often  happened  that  a  year  of  drought  in  many 
large  tracts  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  a  year  of  ex- 
cessive rain|fallin  others;  but  for  this  there  have  generally 
been  assignable  reasons.  More  usually  the  causes  producing 
exceptional  years  must  be  looked  for  from  a  distance,  and 
affect  large  districts  of  Europe  as  well  as  the  British 
islands.  One  general  law  of  rainfall,  however,  seems  to  ob- 
tain in  every  part  of  the  knd  of  the  north  temperate  zone, 
in  whioh  records  have  been  carefully  kept  for  a  considera- 
ble time ;  and  although  England  gives  somewhat  extreme 
examples  of  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  may  even  seem 
sometimes  exceptional,  the  general  tendency  of  the  obser- 
vations proves  the  existence  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
harmony  and  inter-dependence. 

**  If,  then,  it  be  the  case,  as  seems  very  probable,  that  a 
diminution  of  rainfall  is  taking  place  in  England,  it  is  evident 
that  the  cause  for  such  a  result  may  be  local,  and  the  result 
of  human  inflnence  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cause  may  be  cosmical ;  it  may  affect  all 
Europe,  and  be  connected  with  other  changes  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  the  elevation  of  land,  the  shallowing 
of  certain  large  seas,  and  the  result  of  that  modify- 
ing force  which  never  ceases  to  aot,  but  of  whose 
mode  of  action  we  know  so  little.  The  change  of 
temperature  or  rainfall,  only  lately  suggested  as  a 
possibility  in  England,  may  be  part  of  a  far  greater 
change  that  has  been  affecting  our  climate,  not  only  since 
the  glacial  period  of  geologists,  but  since  the  earth  first 
began  to  exist  as  a  fit  habitation  for  civilized  man." 

The  rainfall,  then,  being  the  original  source  of  all 
water  supplies,  it  becomes  of  importance  to  consider  not 
only  the  amount  of  water  falling  upon  a  given  extent  of 
country,  but  the  extent  to  which  that  water  is  either  eva- 
porated from  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  is  absorbed  by 
the  soil ;  and  draining  from  it  becomes  available  for  a  great 
water  supply. 

Now  this  question  has  been  carefully  examined  by  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham,  the  Engineer  to  the  Croydon  Board  of 
Health,  in  his  valuable  work  **  On  the  Supply  of  Water 
to  Towns."  As  he  remarks  (page  10) :  "  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  arrive  at  correct  results  as  to  the  amount  of 
evaporation  taking  place  at  any  time  either  from  land  or 
water,  as  there  are  so  many  circumstances  and  conditions 
that  may  affect  the  subject  and  lead  to  errors :  consider- 
able caution  must,  therefore,  be  exercised  in  dealing  with 
the  results,  and  it  is  always  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
that  the  calculations  of  the  engineer  may  not  lead  to  a 
diminished  supply  of  water.    It  is  quite  clear  that  the 


rate  of  evaporation  from  land  is  very  much  \(m  thm  the 
rainfall,  otherwise  we  should  have  no  rivers  or  springs. 
Bnt  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  wmter-snrfaces  coosider- 
ably  exceeds  that  from  land,  and  in  some  cases  the  rain- 
fall. Dr.  Dalton  found,  by  experiment,  that  the  mean 
daily  quantity  evaporated  from  a  vessel  of  water  freely 
exposed  to  wind  and  sun,  was  in  March,  .033  in.;  in 
April,  .055  in. ;  in  May,  .075  in. ;  in  June,  .063  in. ;  in 
July,  .122  in. ;  and  in  the  hottest  weather  of  sommcr  he 
never  found  the  rate  of  evaporation  to  exceed  .200  in.  per 
day.  Exjieriments  made  by  Mr.  Luke  Howard,  at  PUii- 
tow,  on  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  water-snrfaces,  gave 
.912  of  the  rainfall  as  the  amount  evaporated.  IniiDilar 
experiments  made  by  M.  Valles,  at  Dijon,  the  rste  sf 
evaporation  was  .066  of  the  rainfall.  A  like  experiiseBt, 
made  at  the  same  time,  but  from  a  smaller  veuel,  gan 
a  greater  amount  of  evaporation,  which  in  thia  instance 
exceeded  the  rainfidl  of  the  period.  It  is  probable  tbt 
the  annual  mean  rate  of  evaporation  in  this  country  from 
water-surfaces  may  equal  86  in.  or  37  in.  In  oths 
countries  the  rate  will  increase  considerably  with  Ibc 
mean  temperature." 

The  result  o^  certain  great  gathering-ground  opcnthni 
in  our  island  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Latham : 

"  Glasgow  is  supplied  with  water  from  Loch  Katrine, 
which  has  a  drainage  area  of  43,000  acres  on  the  Sauma 
formation.  This  supplies  Glasgow  with  23,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water  daily,  besides  40,000,000  gallons  supplied 
daily  as  compensation  to  mill-owners.  A  supply  for  ISO 
days  is  stored,  and  with  a  yearly  rainfall  of  60  inches, 
0.402  of  it  is  used. 

•*  Liverpool  is  partly  supplied  from  wells,  bnt  piinci- 
pally  frt)m  a  drainage  area  of  10,400  acres,  coDtribuliog 
to  Rivington  Pike.  A  supply  of  120  days  is  stored,  m 
with  a  rain&ll  of  55.5  inches,  .436  of  it  is  stored. 

"  Manchester  is  supplied  from  a  drainage  area  of  18,900 
acres  on  the  millstone  grit  formation,  which  furnishes  a 
supply  of  12,000,000  gallons  per  day,  to  a  ponnlstioo  of 
550,000,  and  55  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  for  tweife 
hours  daily,  as  compensation  to  millowners.  With  aj 
rainfall  of  37  inches,  .617  of  it  is  actually  used,  while, j 
from  Mr.  Bateman's  evidence,  it  appears  that  nearly  | 
three-fourths  of  the  rainfall  can  be  mauie  available. 

"  Oldham,  in  Lancashire,  is  supplied  from  a  drainagt 
area  of  2,700  acres,  situated  in  the  coal  measures,  which 
furnishes  a  daily  supply  to  the  town  of  1,600,000  gal- 
lons, and  219  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  for  twdte 
hours  daily,  as  compensation  to  millowners.  With  a 
rainfall  of  35  inches,  .415  of  it  is  used,  and  six  months' 
supply  is  stored. 

'*  Paisley  is  supplied  from  a  drainage  area  of  1^ 
acres,  situated  on  the  coal  measures.  The  snpplj  |* 
taken  by  open  channels,  and  200  days'  consumption  is 
stored.  Prom  a  recent  report  of  W.  R.  Copeland,  the 
engineer,  it  appears  that  during  the  last  year,  with  a 
rainfall  of  56.33  inches,  .548  of  it  was  used ;  but  the 
amount  capable  of  being  supplied  he  takes  at  84  pffctot. 
of  the  rainfall,  as  he  allows  bnt  16  per  cent,  for  loss  by 
evaporation  and  absorption.  * 

"Plymouth,  in  Devon,  is  supplied  from  a  drainigearea 
of  4,000  acres,  situated  on  the  granite  hills  of  Dartmocf. 
The  supply  is  taken  by  open  channels.  "With  a  rainfall  of 
44  inches,  .343  of  it  is  used  for  town  purposes. 

"  Southampton  is  partly  supplied  from  a  drainage  area 
of  120  acres,  situated  on  the  Eocene  formation.  With  a 
rainfall  of  23  inches,  one- third  of  it  is  coUeeted. 

"  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  is  supplied  from  a  draiaMB 
area  of  2,200  acres,  situated  on  the  coal  mctanres,  which 
furnishes  a  supply  of  600,000  gallons  per  day  to  the 
town,  and  800,000  gallons  per  &y  as  compen^tion  to 
millowners.     The  supply  is  taken  by  open  dianncls,  aaa 
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180  dqrs*  conioii^tioii  is  stored.    With  a  rainfUl  of  40 
iiicbM,.26ofiti8U8ed." 

Thit  mode  of  obtaining  water  for  towns  was  adopted 
■aif  eertnries  since;  for,  as  Mr.  Latham  observes, 
"works  of  this  description  are  not  of  modem  origin,  bnt 
biTe  been  in  ose  in  past  ages  in  many  countries.  A  por- 
tion of  the  water  supply  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  as  men- 
tiooed  by  Dr.  Whitty  and  others,  was  furnished  in  this 
nuaner,  as  a  large  drainage  area  contributed  to  supply  the 
Pools  of  Solomon  with  water;  in  fact,  these  pools  are 
Rserroirs  formed .  like  those  of  many  modem  works, 
pntly  by  throwing  an  embankment  across  a  valley,  and 
pirtly  by  excavation.  The  contents  of  the  three  poob,  as 
pm  by  Dr.  Robinson's  measurement,  are  as  follows: 
fintpool  has  a  capacity  of  1,634,475  cubic  feet ;  second, 
3,336,414  cubic  feet ;  third,  3,873,937  cubic  feet;  making 
I  total  capacity  of  upwards  of  50,000,000  of  gallons. 
HeM  pools  are  arrai^ged  in  the  incline  of  a  valley,  the 
mllest  being  the  highest,  and  the  largest  the  lowest  pool. 
Ai  the  second  pool  is  only  160  feet  from  the  first,  and 
tbe  lowest  but  248  fiset  from  the  second,  it  is  quite  clear 
ibt  a  much  larger  reservoir  might  have  been  made  by 
■rjiog  i^  the  embankment  of  the  lowest  reservoir  to  a 
inter  he^ht ;  bnt  the  probability  is,  it  was  not  done  as 
I  measure  of  safety,  for  the  additional  depth  of  water 
vodd  have  added  immensely  to  the  risk  of  damage ;  and, 
aM,  ike  extreme  care  and  caution  which  seem  to  have 
atrket  all  the  early  hydraulic  works  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
cnople  to  follow.  The  dgantic  reservoirs  of  £gypt,  for 
ttving  the  waters  of  the  Nile  for  utilization,  are  ancient 
tnmpleo  of  works  of  this  nature,  and  are  of  so  stupendous 
t  cwacter,  and  of  so  remote  a  date,  as  to  perplex  and 
raiioimd  historians,  many  of  whom  have  classed  them 
with  natural  formations.  But,  as  Ewbank  observes,  all 
ioasxA  writers  unite  in  asserting  that  Lakes  Nitocris  and 
Mcris  are  the  work  of  men's  lumds.  China  also  contains 
BuiT  traces  of  the  early  development  and  high  state  of 
■echanieal  and  hydraulic  science ;  and  vast  reservoirs,  for 
rantaining  water  for  the  supply  of  canals,  for  agricultural 
ad  eoomiercial  pniposes,  are  not  at  all  uncommon  there. 
The  care  and  skill .  of  the  Romans  are  shown,  amongst 
*ber  works,  in  tiiose  of  this  character,  for  the  supply  of 
y^  to  the  cities  and  towns  under  their  dominion; 
Weed,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  nearly  every 
eooQtry  and  land  subjugated  by  their  arms,  the  remnants 
of  their  handiwork  and  skill  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  many 
uUoees  the  benellts  they  conferred  upon  the  past 
graentions  are  still  felt  by  the  present  generations  occu- 
Fjing  those  countries." 

The  composition  of  the  waters  obtained  from  such 
norces  is  a  very  important  question.  Let  us  contrast  the 
Malysia  of  some  of  these  waters  with  those  obtained  from 
other  sources. 

The  Glasgow  or  Loch  Katrine  water  is  remarkably  free 
from  foreign  substances,  an  imperial  gallon  containing 
only  about  2  grains  of  solid  matter.  That  of  the  Lakes 
of  Haweswater,  UUswater,  and  Thirlmere,  analyzed  by 
Professor  Way,  for  Messrs.  Hemans  and  Hassard,  only 
8.W,  4.16,  and  3.61  grains  per  gallon.  The  foreign 
natter  consisted  of 


Hawes- 
water. 

UUswater 

Thirl- 
mere. 

Ctrhonate  of  lime  

0.90 
0.36 
0.50 
0.40 
0.90 
0.26 
0,62 

1.46 
0.42 
0.40 
0.69 
0.65 
0.20 
0.35 

0.75 

H          mafrnesia  

0.29 

„          soda  

0.20 

9^^  of  soda  and  potaaunm 
Solphate  of  soda 

0.77 
0.78 

Ojudo  of  iron,  silios  &c 

0.05 

Orgwicmatter   ....'. 

0.77 

Total  solid  matter  

8i99 

4;W 

3.61 

These  waters  £ur  excel  in  purity  those  at  present  sup- 
plied to  many  towns.  For  mstance,  the  Thames-water 
contains,  according  to  Dr.  Letheby,  about  22  anrains  of 
solid  matters  per  gallon ;  the  water  of  the  Lea,  about  23  ; 
that  of  the  Colne,  21.3  ;  that  of  the  Trent,  50.16. 

The  Thames-water  impurities  were  as  follows : 

Car5onate  of  lime 11.10 

Sulphate  of  lime  4.78 

Sulphate  of  soda  48 

Common  salt 1.88 

Chide  of  iron,  &c 76 

Silicic  add 1.00 

Organic  matter 2.75 

22.75 

Of  this  water  and  that  of  the  Lea  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Metropolis  daily  employ  nearly  100,000,000  gallons. 

In  having  recourse  for  a  supply  of  water  to  gathering- 
grounds  or  to  the  collections. of  these  grounds  stored  up 
in  lakes,  like  those  of  Loch  Katrine,  Ulleswater,  or  Bal^ 
a  large  amount  of  water  is  available,  to  a  great  extent 
free  from  organic  or  other  impurities.  These  waters, 
however,  arc  not  usually  so  good  for  drinking  as  those 
obtained  from  wells,  especially  from  those  made  in  the 
Chalk  Formation. 

These  chalk-waters  are  commonly  surcharged  with  car- 
bonic-acid gas,  and,  in  consequence,  are  able  to  dissolve 
about  twelve  grains  of  chalk  per  gallon.  By  boiling  this 
water  the  carbonic-acid  pM  b  driven  off ;  and  then  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  chalk  is  deposited.  This  water  is 
sparkling,  brisk,  and  delicious  to  drink. 

I  am  not  able  to  state  the  amount  of  this  kind  of  water 
whi(^  some  of  the  streams  issuing  from  some  of  our 
great  southern  chalk  formation  pour  into  the  sea ;  but, 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  Wiltshire  Avon,  at 
Salisbury,  or  that  of  the  Itchen,  as  it  rapidly  flows  under 
Winchester-bridge,  I  should  suppose  that  an  ample  supply 
might  be  obtain^  from  these  for  the  use  of  the  Metro- 
poUs ;  and,  if  so,  that  supply  should  be  obtained  from  the 
feeding  springs,  before  they  arrive  at  the  surface,  for  then 
the  water  contains  all  its  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  has  not 
been  otherwise  deteriorated  by  the  addition  of  any 
organic  matter. 

In  aoy  event,  our  readers  who  are  fanning  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  (and  a  similar  remark  applies  to 
other  valleys)  will  rejoice  to  hear  of  any  plan  being 
adopted  which  shall  lead  to  the  purifying  of  its  waters 
and  the  removal  of  the  many  obstructions  to  its  regular 
flow — impediments  which  annually  lead  not  only  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  lauds  to  which  tiie  flood-waters  extend 
but  to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood. 


KEEPING  SWEET  POTATOES.—My  raeUiod  to  keep 
sweet  potatoes  is  to  air-dry  sand  by  spreading  it  on  boards  or 
a  broad  walk ;  dig  the  potatoes  in  the  morning,  and  pick  them 
in  the  afternoon,  before  the  dew  Ms,  throwing  out  all  the 
bruised  ones.  I  pack  them  in  flour  barrels — first  a  coat  of 
sand,  then  a  lajer  of  potatoes,  so  that  the  sand  will  fill  the 
interstices.  If  the  sand  is  too  dry,  as  when  dried  in  a  kiln,  it 
will  shrivel  the  potatoes.  I  had  a  room  on  the  sonth  side  of 
my  dining-room  that  I  kept  the  potatoes  in  after  paeking  them 
in  the  barrels.  The  heat  from  the  coal  stove  in  the  dioiug- 
room  was  all  that  was  given  them,  and  I  did  not  lost  two  dozen 
tubers  out  of  eight  barrels ;  I  have  found  them  as  sound  in  the 
sand  as  when  dug  in  the  fall.  The  outside  dampness  should  be 
well  dried  off  the  potatoes.  I  felt  myself  amply  paid  by  the 
treat  they  gave  through  the  winter.  Cold  fall  rains,  on  cold 
damp  sand,  make  the  potatoes  lose  their  swcetnsM. — Newark, 
Kew  Jer9qf*'^VoMnirjf  Qcntkmcm% 
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FILTEATION     FOB    CATTLE     TEO0GHS. 


Something  very  much  out  of  date  manifesti  it«elf  in  the 
common  practice  of  watering  cattle.  There  may  be  exceptions 
to  this  mle ;  bat  a  visit  to  the  old  ponds  or  the  modern  watering 
troQflrhs  at  this  season  proves  that  such  exceptions  are  few 
and  far  between,  in  most  of  our  £n^sh  counties. 

From  the  important  part  which  wat«r  plays  in  the  animal 
ec^om^,  a  dir^  thick  liquid,  green,  brown,  and  blue,  from 
being  hterally  in  life  by  swarms  of  insects,  with  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  cryptogamous  vegetation,  is,  to  speak  in  the  mildest 
IKMisible  terms,  the  opposite  of  what  it  should  be.  That  water 
18  of  more  value  than  oilcake  in  the  dietary  of  cattle  cannot  be 
doubted ;  and  yet  how  differently  does  it  appear  to  be  estimated, 
judging  from  practical  data  I  For  throuffnout  the  length  and 
br^dth  of  the  land  the  adulteration  of  Die  latter  forms  the 
universal  complaint ;  whereas  the  adulteration  oQthe  former  is 
fAssed  over  as  one  of  the  shortcomings  of  a  dailv  necessity. 
We  have  even  heard  it  argued  that  the  stinking  pool  was  better 
for  cattle  than  the  clear  crystal  fountain ! 

True,  many  of  our  dear  crystal  streams  oontam  an  amount 
of  salme  matter  that  redncea  its  value  for  cattle,  often  rendering 
it  worse  than  the  soft  water  in  the  ponds,  although  the  latter 
may  be  literallv  swarming  with  ins^  life ;  but  the  ol;jection 
to  the  former  talis  to  the  ground  as  null  and  void  in  a  practical 
light,  for  water  should  be  puri£ed  of  its  objectionable  inorganic 
matter  as  well  as  of  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
with  the  countless  brood  of  insects  invariably  present  in  the 
warm  weather  of  summer.  Altogether,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  subject  evidently  demandi  a  thorough  investigation. 

The  oommonpractice  of  purifying  water  for  large  towns  is 
by  filtration.  The  process  is  generallv  very  imnenectly  per- 
formed by  water  companies,  while  the  allowing  of  the  water  to 
remain  in  large  open  public  reservoirs  and  in  uncovered  house 
dstema  afterwards  makes  it  often  nearly  as  impure  as  in  the 
outset.  When  the  reservoirs  and  cisterns  are  covered  it  greatly 
retards  the  growth  of  animal  and  vecetable  life ;  but  even  when 
tiiui  preserved  frt>m  atmospheric  influence  tiie  water  is  wUUnn 
lit  for  dnnkinff  nntO  filtered  a  second  time. 

The  principles  which  experience  has  taught  to  be  necessary 
relative  to  the  health  of  towns  in  procuring  a  proper  supply  of 
pure  water  furnish  the  &rmer  with  an  instructive  lesson  as  to 
now  he  rfiould  supplv  his  cattle  in  order  to  preserve  their 
health.  Just  now,  when  cholera  is  making  its  appearance 
here  and  there  as  if  in  search  of  an  inviting  field  or  predis- 
posing  ground,  our  civic  anthoritifli  are  alire  to  the  dangerous 
character  of  impure  drinkinff  water,  stagnant  aewage  matter, 
and  such  like  cnoleraic-prodncinf  iubstances ;  and  although 
our  agricultural  societies  have  not  yet  be^un  corresponding 
chemical,  microscopic,  and  other  scientific  investigations  rela- 
tive to  the  cause  of  the  growing  mortality  amongst  cattle,  and 
how  much  this  is  due  to  the  drinking  of  impure  water — ^water 
that  would  inevitably  produce  chokra  in  any  of  our  huge 
towns  at  the  present  time— yet  the  visitation  of  rinderpest  is 
obviously  turning  attention  in  this  direction.  And  the  reader 
win  perceive  that,  judging  fitmi  the  parallel  case  of  towns, 
stagnant  ponds,  in  which  the  urine  and  fieces  of  cattle,  and  the 
washings  of  grass  lands,  &c.,  are  allowed  to  aoenmnlate  and 
putrefy,  thereby  polluting  the  atmosphere  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  these  ponds— this  polluted  atmosphere  may 
be  as  instrumental  in  propagatmg  disease,  as  it  is  taken  into 
the  circulation  bv  inspiration. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  difference  between  the  stomach  of  a 
man  and  that  of  an  ox,  and  no  doubt  also  the  vast  miyarify  of 
the  agricultural  body  may  as  vet  conclude  tiiat  the  organs  of 
cattle  may  have  the  jpower  of  defecating  mgested  and  inhaled 
matters  of  all  impunties  which  the  former  has  not.  Though, 
however,  this  were  granted,  yet  every  species  of  the  animal 
creation  has  its  weak  points,  the  ox  not  excepted ;  so  that  when 
certain  morbid  substances  are  taken  into  his  circnhtion  they 
may  prove  fatal,  although  they  might  prove  harmless  in  the 
drcnlation  of  man,  the  horse,  or  pig. 

Naturally  the  omaa  of  smell  and  taste  in  cattle  are  more 
sensitive  than  are  tnose  of  man,  owing  perhaps  to  the  omni- 
Torooi  and  deprAfed  habits  of  tlm  latter,  I 


It  will  no  doubt  be  said  that  our  cattle,  strictly  speakiof:. 
are  now  in  an  artificial  state,  and  not  in  a  natural  one,  aul 
that  their  habits  by  long  use  are  about  as  omnivorous  and  de- 
praved as  are  those  of  man. 

The  oljection  thus  raised,  however,  may  not  inaptly  be  aail 
practically  to  refhte  itself;  for  by  training  our  cattle,  or 


we  are  underminiiur  their  normal  health,  thereby  predispouif 
them  to  all  the  contagious  maladies  now  so  rile  and  roinoit  ii 
our  flocks  and  herds. 

From  these  observations  it  follows  that  fettnefs  ongW  to 
study  closely  the  natural  wants  of  their  cattle ;  and  one  (/ 
these  wants,  more  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  n 
ample  supply  of  pure  water.  If  water  forms  83  per  eeat.  e{ 
the  whole  constituent  elements  of  the  body,  and  there  ii  sIm 
a  krge  consumption  daily  in  alimentation  and  excrrtioo,  bow 
•ssentially  necessary  is  it  that  this  large  supplv  should  be  fits 
from  contamination  of  every  kind  injurious  to  nealth  I 

The  grand  mistake  into  wliich  farmers  are  liable  to  ftS  ia 
this  case,  is  to  overlook  or  under-estiniate  its  practical  difflea- 
sions.  In  our  climate  trater  is  such  ft  common-place  coin- 
modity,  putting  summer  and  winter  together,  that  fiewem 
tiiink  of  setting  a  pecuniaiy  value  upon  it  for  their  otttk  If 
the  supply  is  plentiful  and  the  quality  good  at  all  mtm  d 
the  year,  the  blessing  is  a  natural  one,  and  aoeeptcd  accord- 
ingly. If  the  muUi^  is  bad,  it  is  considered  a  na^ual  niifor' 
tune  to  which  the  locality  is  sulject — one  that  is  often  borne 
as  if  it  cannot  be  helped.  It  is  only  when  a  deficiency  in  tk 
supply  is  experiencea  that  people  grumble,  and  then  the  mil^ 
shins  to  catch  and  store  rain-water  are  of  a  most  inefficifit 
character.  Had  formers  to  nay  their  landlords  fbr  their  water 
according  to  its  intrinsic  ana  dietetic  value,  it  woild  donbtfea 
be  otherwise;  for  nnder  suoh  conditions  they  would  not  pij 
away  sterlinff  money  for  dirty  water.  But  beoMue  farmengft 
their  water  for  notlung,  that  is  surely  no  valid  reason  whytur 
should  water  their  cattle  out  of  any  stinkiim  puddle.  And 
this,  too,  is  not  the  most  unfisvourable  view  oftne  lulqeci  ^ 
must  be  talun,  fior  in  our  day  the  quality  of  the  water  in  cv 
ponds  and  rivers  is  much  worse  than  it  was  in  the  olden  tiipe, 
omng  to  the  more  effective  drainage  of  land  and  the  extensiw 
use  (rf  artificial  manures,  together  with  the  increase  of  poynla- 
tion  in  towns  and  refuse  ttom  numufhctories,  fte.,  uid  tk 
impuritieB  wUoh  find  their  way  faito  tlw  water  frontlK* 
souioei.  Altogether,  it  is  not  vei^  9tmy  to  comprehfldi  tb 
real  magnitude  of  the  whole  question  involved  in  somdyiM 
cattle  with  pure  water ;  for  at  the  present  time  the  quality  of 
the  supply  is  annually  getting  from  md  to  worse  over  a  Ur^ 
extent  of  the  country. 

Those  who  ha?e  a  rmhr  supply  of  pure  water  from  nili- 
ral  springs,  or  from  artiftdal  weus  and  pumps,  have  little  oon 
to  do  than  to  keep  out  impurities,  and  attend^  to  the  ^ 
washing  out  of  the  water  troughs,  and  the  supplying  tbemw^ 
water.  A  sufficiency  should  be  put  into  the  trougn  to  wppj 
the  dailv  wants  of  the  cattle,  with  the  addition  of  what  may  la 
required  to  wash  out  the  trough,  after  which  it  should  be  riaw 
out  with  a  pailful  of  newly-drawn  water,  so  as  eftetasDrjJ 
dean  it  of  the  seeds  and  germs  of  animal  and  vegiAaUe  Ui 
which  may  have  been  deposited  during  the  day.  Igaonnt  ww* 
herds  who  throw  in  fresh  water  iqwn  the  stale  aisaafly  cj*^ 
vate  the  growth  of  these  microscopic  broods  of  httle  bote* 
and  vegetables  that  give  to  the  water  its  green  or  brown  cowsr. 
In  the  warm  weather  of  summer,  the  atmosphere  is  oM 
literally  thick  with  the  germs  of  such  life,  and  cattle  wbeu  m 
drink,  whether  in  the  house  or  in  the  field,  invariably  J*!*** 
or  more  of  the  flDod  they  are  eating  or  ruminating  qKm  in  w 
water,  which  attracts  kdA  fisedi  fimh  organiinu,  wo^y  a*''* 
ing  them  into  maturity.  ^  «-  ( 

From  the  Urge  quantities  of  artificial  manures  now  mm.  «*  ' 
draina^  of  arable  lands  ought  not  to  be  collected  in  pw  or 
reservoirs  for  watering  cattle,  if  a  supply  can  othernis  is  •^ 
tallied.   Much  ipring-water  which  xiseaiAaiaUeM*"'' 
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mend  is  oommonnndergroand  dnms,  is  also  rendered  nn- 
&  for  the  ue  of  cattle,  from  its  being  adulterated  with  the 
warn  thos  washed  out  of  the  land.  In  all  cases,  therefore, 
rbere  soch  spring-water  b  intended  to  be  used  for  cattle,  it 
ikmid  be  con?ejed  in  dose  pipes  either  to  wells  or  directly  to 
tk  nterittff  troughs  for  use.  Where  spring-water  does  not 
edft,  and  where  the  dependence  is  exclusively  upon  rain-water, 
Ais  should  be  collected  if  possible  from  waste  lands,  or  grass 
1^  Qot  recently  mmnured,  or  from  arable  lands  where  the 
Birere  has  been  exhausted  by  cropping,  so  as  to  hare  it  as 
fi»  as  possible  from  foreign  soluble  matter,  which  cannot  be 
tesored  by  iO^tion. 

Thp  seeds  of  small  plants,  spores  of  fungi,  and  eggs  of  in- 

teti,  tc^  vashed  from  waste  and  grass  lands  into  surfoce  or 

ifaffll  dnuns,  and  by  these  convetM  into  ponds,  may  be  got 

ti  ofby  filtration.    Sometimes  these  latter  impurities  are  re- 

»^aj  natoral  filtration,  the  water  having  passed  through  a 

>]mis  sanih  subsoil  into  tnc  pond.    The  b^  ponds  are  those 

tloeii  tre  deep,  and  into  which  the  water  is  thus  filtered,  for 

J  the  first  place  the  water  is  comparatively  pure,  while  in  the 

rad  place  a  deep  narrow  pond  presents  a  minimum  area  of 

itsunating  sormce  to  the  atmosphere,  and  also  a  nidus  of 

I  ittractive  power  to  insects,  from  the  water  being  of  a  low 

^xntore.    It  is  otherwise  with  broad  shallow  ponds  at  a 

pf:  temperature,  into  which  the  rain-water  flows  in  open 

Run,  far  animal  and  vegetable  life  both  luxuriate  in  such 


ften  ponds,  however  deep,  are  nevertheless  objectionable 
then  the  water  is  filtered  into  them.  The  experience  of 
I  on  this  head  is  practically  conclusive,  and  therefore  our 
i  ponds,  surrounocd  as  they  generally  are  with  growing 


wood  of  some  kind,  as  if  pnrpoiely  to  attract  insects,  must  be 
converted  into  deep  covered  wells,  into  which  the  rain-water 
should  be  filtered  by  artificial  means  in  tho  absence  of  natural 
filtration,  and  from  which  it  may  be  pumped  into  the  watering 
troughs  as  required.  If  the  weU  is  deep  and  the  water  of  a 
low  temperature,  a  second  filtration  may  be  unnecessary ;  but 
when  the  contrarv  conditions  are  present,  and  the  first  filtra- 
tion not  well  performed,  a  second  filtration  may  be  tho  more 
economical  and  profitable  practice. 

As  to  water  from  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  numerous  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  are  in  the  summer  time  literally  a  series 
of  putrid  poob,  in  which  modem  eels  cannot  live.  And  even 
in  the  cold  weather  of  winter  the  water  is  now  so  polluted  by 
the  sewage  of  towns  and  villages  as  to  be,  generally  speaking, 
unwholesome  for  cattle.  In  the  worst  examples,  filtration  wul 
not  remove  much  of  the  poisonous  soluble  matter  which  the 
water  contains,  and  even  in  the  best  examples  much  noxious 
matter  may  remain  in  solution  after  the  water  has  passed 
through  the  filter.  Practically  speaking,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
bring  some  of  those  farmers  and  graziers  whose  cattle  are  now, 
with  comparatively  no  trouble  or  expense,  vratered  at  such  ob- 
lectionable  watering  places,  to  entertain  the  proposition  of  col- 
lecting water  frtwn  other  sources  into  deep  wells  for  their  cat- 
tle, either  by  snr&ce  drainage  and  filtration  or  by  boring;  but 
others  will  readily  perceive  that  this  may  be  the  cheaper  and 
more  profitable  plan,  all  things  taken  into  calculation,  flowing 
water  has  a  tendency  to  purify  itself,  and  were  towns  once 
compelled  Inr  statute  to  divert  their  sewage  from  rivers,  much 
water  woula  in  a  few  years  afterwards  become  available  for 
cattle  by  the  simple  process  of  pumping  and  filtration  into 
watering  troughs,— iVw^A  BrUisi  AgncuUumt, 


HABVESTING    CORN. 


i^^niig  the  coaiinaanoe  of  snoh  a  wet  harvest  as  that  we 

I  Bov  experiencing,  there  have  been  Bomberlen  anggestiaiis 

*o  «Tiiig  the  com  by  other  methods  than  those  provided  by 

tot,  til.,  sun  and  wind.  Somewritcrs  propose  cutting  off  the 

D  with  bat  a  small  portion  of  tlie  straw,  and  kiln-drying  after- 

■b;  a  syrtem  sooMiiiaet  resorted  to  in  Northern  Europe  dnr- 

I  vet  htft«t,and  in  all  probability  with  a  moderate  degree  of 

tawi.   That  such  an  expedient  will  never  become  popular  in 

coimtiy  may  be  pretty  safely  calculated  on;  it  is  too 

»ot»  requires  extra  labour,  and  involves  a  heavy  loss  in 

Qfitraw,a  matter  of  itself  not  to  be  overiookad  at  the 

^.    Although  the  present  is  one  of  the  most  aevere 

ats  with  which  these  kingdoms  have  had  to  deal  for  many 

H  bai  not  been  so  bad  but  that  a  great  portion  of  the 

*>!!,  which  has  been  materially  ii^ured,  might  have  been  saved 

Qtellnt  orAsr,  a  great  deal  of  extra  labour  saved,  and  the 

themsdves  spared  an  immense  deal  of  anxiety  and  nn- 

of  mind.    When  we  had  a  good  drying  day  during 

put  lix  weeks,  it  was  refdly  a  good  one,  and  cutting  could 

PP«eded  with  within  a  couple  of  houra  of  the  weather 

»nn»  ttp,  and  the  cut  corn  quite  fit  to  be  bound.    Now,  in- 

^king  the  crop  when  bound,  if  it  is  built  up  into 

J^  fidd  ita^  each  containing,  say  about  twenty-four 

"••"ithecorn  is  at  once  phiced  out  of  danger,  the  mind  of 

*  ovmw  relieved,  and  the  crop  may  in  these  stacks  remain 

j  J»iB  the  fields  for  an  indefinite  period  without  risk.    In 

2«>g  the  stacks  some  ftare  is  necessary,  to  see  that  the 

P^tre  laid  with  sufficient  inclination  to  throw  off  the  wet. 

P*  » oC  the  utmost  importance,  as  if  the  middle  of  the  stack 

J^keBtwellfilioa,  the  outside  sheaves  will  dip,  and  the 

?™*»iu  penetrate  to  the  very  centre  of  the  stack,  and  cause, 

.***  protracted  wet  season  as  the  present,  very  serious  in- 

^h  In  toDping  the  stack,  the  last  few  sheaves  can  be  in- 

■J^jjhidi  makes  a  very   convenient  and    exceedingly 

J^*J*««  thatch,   these    sheaves    being  bound    together 

jj  ^.¥?*^  manner  to  prevent   their   slipping  off.     It 

^r'JjWpgj  what  an  amount  of  projudice  exists  in  the 

""^  «  Id^  and  S«otck  bsmn  again«t  thii  wnple 


method  of  saving  such  a  perishable  property  as  oorn«  contiiui' 
ing,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  weather,  to  put  up  into  ttot^ 
and  trusting  to  Providence  for  a  few  weeks  of  sunshine  to  en- 
able them  to  get  it  removed  in  good  order  to  the  stack-vard. 
In  Ireland  the  case  is  different,  farmers  in  that  country,  how- 
ever favourable  the  season  may  be,  generally  stacking  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  being  cut,  and  letting  it  matare  for  a 
greater  or  leas  period,  aooor£ng  to  the  size  of  the  stack  and 
character  of  the  weather.  Althouf^h  there  are  seasons  when 
there  is  not  much  occasion  for  taking  the  preeoationary  mea- 
sure of  stacking  in  the  fields,  yet  the  weather  is  to  uncertain 
in  t^e  best  of  tunes,  that  oare  and  caution,  even  if  it  should  be 
now  and  again  unnecessarily  exercised,  is  in  the  long  run  by 
fiur  the  best  policy.  The  great  olyection  to  this  system  is  the 
loss  supposed  to  be  unavoidable  bv  shedding  when  removed 
from  the  field  to  the  formed,  and  the  extra  lanour  incurred  in 
building  the  year's  crop  into  stacks  twice  over.  In  practice 
both  o^ections  vanish,  or  are  found  to  be  ioarcdy  worth  oal- 
oidating  on.  In  building  field-stacks  the  sheaves  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  carted  at  aU,  women  or  diildren  carrying  them 
atly  to  where  the  stack  is  to  be  made,  and  a  careful  man 
king  them  to  the  builder.  This  phm  is  so  expeditious  tiiat 
a  dozen  people  will  secura  as  many  acres  of  heavy  com  in  one 
day.  In  removing,  if  thera  is  any  indications  of  shedding,  a 
sheet  can  be  used  with  great  propriety,  both  in  the  field  and 
stadc-yard,  thus  preventing  the  slightest  waste.  How  different 
during  the  present  season  the  position  of  the  iarmer  who  has 
used  tne  precaution  of  stacking  to  the  one  who  has  left  his 
oom  in  atook  I  While  the  former  ei^oya  ease  and  peace  of 
mind  engendered  by  the  knowled^  that  his  property,  as  fiir  as 
human  uuU  and  foresight  can  avul,  is  safe,  and  needs  do  no- 
thing until  the  weather  is  really  fovonnble ;  the  latter  must 
be  constantly  on  the  alert,  lifting  the  stooks,  spreading  out  to 
dry,  remaking,  &c,  and  probab^  finding  after  all  his  trouble 
that  when  he  has  his  oom  ready  to  lead  the  rain  comes  down 
in  torrents,  undoing  all  that  he  has  done  at  such  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money,  and  this  not  once,  but,  as  has 
been  too  often  the  case  during  the  present  season,  several  times 
over.  If  the  English  and  Scotch  farmen  wduld  but  deign  to 
take  a  leasou  from  their  Irish  brethren  and  give  this  system  a 
b^  trial,  they  would  qnickly  Montain  its  T«Iae  and  ner* 
ktljr  adlm  W  it.  J..C# 
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The  QSQftl  monthly  meeting  of  the  Kelso  Farroen'  Clab  took 
])lace  on  Friday,  Sept.  7,  Mr.  Purves,  Linton  Bnmfoot,  pre- 
siding. The  subject  set  down  for  discussion  was — "  WhiicK  is 
the  best  and  most  profitable  wav  of  cutting  and  winning  com?" 

Mr.  Douglas  of  Eiddleton-hill,  said :  Let  us  ^t  consider 
the  cutting,  not  more  with  regard  to  safety  than  to  expense — a 
most  important  consideration  when  the  cost  of  production  is  so 
enormous  and  the  returns  for  the  Inst  lew  years  comparatively 
80  slight.  We  are,  however,  beginning  to  divide  our  labour 
better,  and,  as  a  certain  consequence,  the  small  capital  required 
yields  a  most  abundant  return.  Let  us  try,  then,  to  find  out 
the  way  to  cut  and  win  corn  well  and  cheaply.  I  trust  tliat 
errors  may  be  noticed  and  corrected,  and  proper  allowance 
made  for  them.  The  first  question  is,  when  should  it  be  cut  ? 
When  we  have  a  choice  of  times  to  cut  a  field,  I  think  we  should 
first  look  at  the  probable  consequence  as  to  the  ^ain.  A  good 
many  think  that  tiie  best  sample  of  wheat  is  obtained  by  cutting 
quicL  and  letting  the  ripening  be  completed  in  the  stobk  ;  and 
had  i  only  my  choice  betMcen  too  soon  and  too  lute  I  should 
take  the  former ;  but  the  safest  way  is  to  cut  it  when  ripe. 
Barley  should  be  allowed  to  stand  as  long  as  possible,  so  as  to 
be  fully  ripe,  and  the  grain  hard ;  oats,  like  barley,  shew  and 
weigh  best  when  cut  ripe,  but  when  allowed  to  lie  untied  or  in 
the  swathe,  a  day  or  two's  earlier  cutting  makes  little  difference. 
I  believe  that  it  is  profitable,  on  an  average,  to  run  some  risk 
of  shaking,  and  to  have  one's  (pain  well  ripened  and  in  fine 
condition.  Dead-iipe  com  requires  very  little  winning.  In 
the  case  of  oats,  though,  I  believe  that  look  and  weight 
ought  to  give  way,  and  we  should  endeavour  to  secure  good 
foader  for  our  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  not  everyone  that 
knows  what  feeding  there  is  in  oat  straw  when  cut  early 
and  well  won.  This  point  deserves  our  most  careful 
attention.  Another  question  which  influences  some  is  the 
expense.  Certainly  getting  com  cut  a  shilling  or  two  per  acre 
below  what  may  be  expected  to  be  market-price  a  week  after 
is  a  strong  temptation,  and,  besides,  the  danger  of  shaking  is 
obviated ;  but  I  fear  that  the  proportion  of  light  com  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  saving,  and,  in  addition,  you  have  a  bad 
sample  and  light  weight.  Sometimes  we  have  to  cut  it  when 
we  have  a  chance,  no  choice  being  allowed  ns,  as  in  the  case 
of  wet  weatlier ;  but  supposing  we  were  to  please  ourselves  as 
to  time,  the  next  point  is,  how  to  reap  it  P  In  the  memory  of 
many  here  there  was  no  other  way  but  by  the  hook,  mtid  the 
reaper  and  his  song  have  been  the  constant  theme  of  the  poet. 
The  song,  forsooth  I  The  mention  of  it  would  lead  an  ignorant 
person  to  suppose  that  the  reaper  was  a  man  or  woman  young, 
strong,  and,  especially,  not  overburdened  with  work,  having 
plenty  of  time  and  heart  to  solace  their  labours  with  solo  and 
chorus.  Most  people  in  this  district  took,  and  still  take,  care 
not  to  give  much  time  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  under  the 
machine  system  the  music,  even  the  chance  of  it,  is  abolished, 
and  the  vocal  recreations  confined  to  talking  in  couples.  I 
believe,  by  the  by,  that  working  in  pairs  makes  people  less  apt 
to  put  off  the  time,  although  often  not  so  lightsome  as  shear- 
ing. But  enough  of  this.  The  field  is  here,  ready ;  the  big 
stones  have  been  removed,  and  the  furrows  filled  in — how  are 
we  to  cut  itP  On  steep  ground,  or  where  the  com  is  much 
twisted  and  lodged,  the  scythe  or  sickle  must  be  used.  The 
expense  is  nearly  the  same  m  either  case,  but  in  good  standing 
com  T  would  prefer  the  scythe,  as  making  the  best  stubble  and 
sheaf,  and  in  lying  com  the  sickle,  as  being  roost  expeditious. 
But  should  the  field  be  tolerably  level,  and  the  com  standing 
well  up,  employ  the  machine  by  all  means.  Of  the  multitude 
of  machines  which  have  been  brought  out  since  their  first  in- 
vention, what  can  I  say?  Even  if  I  were  able,  time  would 
fail  me  to  describe  them,  their  peculiarities,  their  merits,  and 
their  defects — to  follow  the  successive  improvements  which 
have  been  made,  and  to  imagine  what  farther  advances  may 
still  be  made  in  their  constmction .  That  is  a  subject  for  a  book. 
The  statements  I  am  about  to  make  can  bo,  and  doubtless  have 
been,  verified  by  those  who  use  them.  For  another  thin^t  my 
results  are  those  of  last  year,  as  I  find  that  I  can  form  no  o{>iidou 
oik'lhiiy^ar'it  eutting,  andi  be«*d«,  I  h*iTe  &ot  used  \he  siekie 


enough.  As  for  the  kind  of  machine,  from  what  I  have  sen 
and  hf»rd  I  do  not  think  that  the  one-horse  variety  can  bemnd> 
recommended.  Its  only  merit  is  the  cost.  Very  few  of  tkea 
can  be  worked  by  one  horse,  and  the  high  speed  reqoired  on 
not  but  be  injurious  to  the  machine.  I  find  a  two-hone  manwl 
deliverer  answer  far  better.  I  found  the  expense  of  cattiflj 
binding,  and  stooking  oats  to  be  7s-  per  acre  when  cut  wita 
the  sickle,  and  cheaply  done  too.  Call  it  a  twenty-five  am 
field,  and  it  costs  £8  158.  By  machiuc  the  field  is  cut,  and  cat 
easily,  in,  at  tlie  very  most,  two  days  and  a-balf,  with  the  fol- 
lowing strength :  Two  on  tlie  machine,  five  liftew,  five  biaJ- 
sters,  and  two  to  mow  comers— total,  fourteen ;  say  on  an  ave- 
rage ISs.  per  week,  or  3s.  per  day,  which  givra  m  £3  as, 
leavbff  a  balance  of  £3  lOs.  You  say,  what  about  the  horse? 
Well,  deduct  the  horses,  wliich  I  do  not,  as  it  is  only  abyjol^ 
wlien  they  would  have  been  idle,  and  I  will  tell  you  some  niort 
How  many  would  it  take  to  cut  this  twenty-five  acres  in  two 
days  and  a-half  ?  Just  twenty-five  persons  at  an  acre  per 
reaper.  Here  is  twenty-five  against  fourteen ;  which  for  t«fl 
days  and  a-half  is  twenty-seven  and  a-half  meals,  wliidi  is 
something  to  set  off  against  the  horses.  On  the  terms  1  naAc 
stated  there  is  a  saving  of  Ss.  per  acre  or  nearly.  I  give  tte 
sickle  every  chance,  taking  it  at  the  cheapest,  and  allowing  thf 
machine  the  minimum ;  but  I  believe  it  may  easily  be  mide 
3s.  6d,  A  machine  will  cut  one  hundred  acres  in  a  seasoo, 
which  gives  £17  10s.  Deducting  interest  and  wear  aad  tear, 
you  have  half  your  machine.  For  the  self-delivery  machiac, 
the  resulte  are  much  the  same,  but  it  has  this  advantage,  ^ 
one  can  cut  corn  and  leave  it  lying  in  the  sheaf.  I  ipew  a 
the  sheafing  side-delivery  machine,  all  others  being  much  ia- 
ferior.  It  requires  better  standing  com ;  but,  on  the  otte 
hand,  the  draught  is  Hghter.  There  should  be,  and  cooU 
easily  be,  a  fast  and  slow  movement  of  the  rakes  for  light  aal 
heavy  com,  which  would  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  maduae; 
but  the  great  desideratum  is  a  fest  moving  red,  with  a  rake  aa- 
der  the  control  of  the  driver.  If  some  genius  could  invent  th^ 
the  self-deliverer  would  beat  the  manual.  Besides  the  cost,  the 
machine,  when  well  handled,  makes  cleaner  stubble  than  can  « 
got  by  any  oUier  way,  while  the  sheaf  is  much  neater  and  better 
to  thrash,  byhaving  a  straight  bottom  and  the  heads  W 
one  way.  Whether  machine  or  hand-cut  com  wins  u^ 
is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  I  have  heard  yanow 
opinions  on  the  matter ;  but  my  own  impression  is  twt 
they  are  much  the  same,  any  difference  being  possibly  dai 
to  particular  causes.  The  great  defect  of  machines,  aai 
that  which  alone  prevents  their  universal  use,  is  th^ 
they  cannot  cut  when  the  heads  of  the  grain  are  lying  flat,  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  machine  is  adtaD^ 
ing.  Remove  this,  and  they  are  perfect— the  greatest  ia^ 
vention  the  agricultural  world  has  errar  seen,  and  one^ 
more  to  that  state  of  things  which  some  see  looming  in  tbe 
future.  Never  mind  the  future  just  now ;  the  present  is  whaj 
concerns  us.  The  com  is  down,  now  for  the  binding  ana 
stooking.  Even  the  very  best  •hands  are  apt  to  maietbf 
sheaves  too  large ;  and  the  sins  of  the  Irish  in  this  respect  an" 
vexatious  in  the  extreme.  These  large  sheaves  are  a  gmt 
nuisance,  difficult  to  win  and  unwieldy  to  handle ;  in  fret,  the 
person  who  invented  the  com-knot  deserves  the  reprobation  of 
posterity.  Should  hard  necessity  compel  to  shear  *!»« 
dampish,  it  should  be  tied  into  gaits.  When  well  a^  tkse 
soon  dry,  and  the  time  spent  in  binding  them  up  is  not  lo**- J 
find  that  now  people  after  the  machme  work  for  a  rest,  m 
that  in  consequence  com  is  often  laid  in  and  badly  bound. 
This  is  the  most  unpiirdonable  sin  of  the  wHble.  If  your  hmi 
beshick,  the  stook  cannot  stand;  besides,  a  shwk  basdis 
pretty  sure  to  yield  before  it  gets  to  the  mill.  The  stooka  are 
a  great  deal  the  better  of  being  set  north  and  south,  so  as  to 
\H  each  side  get  its  share  of  the  sun,  and  the  com-kaot  oni- 
side.  I  thinlc  small  stocks  stand  best— not  more  than  ta 
sheaves ;  and  besides,  they  look  better.  Always  use  the  how- 
rake  ;  the  hand'implement  is  clumsy,  slow,  and,  in  the  hands 
of  most  people,  useless.  The  hofse-rike,  in  eaftftil  h*ad<,  eaa 
<l«littl«4amaf«  Utheho(t6mi    Ititft  AiiHettlt  naltertort 
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con  right  for  leading ;  even  in  the  best  of  weather  mistakee 
mj  be  made,  and  patience  is  the  best  rale,  for  com  should 
nerer  be  led  till  thoroughly  won.  Ait«r  wet,  the  sheaves  mav 
k  opened  out,  if  there  is  any  fear  of  sprouting ;  and  in  all 
taan  it  is  very  advisable  to  lead  com  from  a  dark  or 
sheltered  spot  to  some  place  where  it  can  get  son  and 
TiniL  It  is  also  better,  where  the  ground  is  thickly 
coTered  with  young  grass  or  dirt,  to  turn  up  the  bottoms  of 
tht  sheaves  to  the  wind  half-an-hour  or  so  before  leading ; 
thh,  if  carefully  done,  does  not  injure  the  binding. 
As  to  leading,  or  carting,  it  should  be  done  as  quickly  as 
poiable.  Some  people  do  not  care  to  go  more  than  the  regular 
noin ;  but  I  like  to  employ  every  available  hioment,  and  get 
ilin  as  &st  as  I  can.  There  are  various  ways  of  putting  it 
toKeUier.  Some  prefer  to  stack  it  in  each  field,  or  some  imme- 
fistdy  B^oining.  Under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  being 
it  s  distance  from  the  steading,  and  the  weather  being  threaten- 
Of,  I  should  adopt  this  plan  ;  but,  seeing  that,  generally,  the 
loads  are  ^;ood,  the  days  comparatively  long,  and  no  other 
vofk  pressing,  I  should  in  ordinary  cases  try  to  get  it  to  the 
stack-yard.  Some  mav  be  induced  to  stack  in  the  fields  in 
eoosequence  of  the  deplorable  events  which  dis^ced  this  part 
of  the  country  last  autumn ;  but  such  a  precaution  would  avail 
Bttie,  except  in  the  face  of  the  chance  of  acadental  bumin^ ; 
k  this  sort,  I  believe,  is  rare  compared  to  the  other,  "ror 
k  reasoBt  I  have  given,  I  prefer  to  take  it  home,  and  there 
yd  it  in  stacks.  They  are  better  so  than  in  sheds.  The 
mk  of  spontaneous  combustion  is  less,  and  should  it  go  wrong, 
ike  troable  of  leading  it  out  much  less  too.  The  stack-yard 
AocW  he  high  and  dry,  exposied  to  the  west  wind,  and  near 
the  ban  door.  Arrange  the  stacks  in  rows,  lying  to  the 
cvdinsl  points,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  as 
I  think  the  air  circulates  better  than  when  they  are  set  quin- 
OBI  fiuhion.  They  should  not  be  too  large — 16  ft.  is  nlenty ; 
Juge  stacks  are  attended  with  more  danger,  and  are  less  nandy. 
PeoDle  that  can  find  it  in  their  hearts  had  better  build  on  arti- 
iau.  bottoms ;  we  that  cannot  must  just  build  on  plenty  of 
straw.  We  are  often  pkgned  by  bad  stacking.  I  like  to  see 
a  tidj  stack-yard,  but  beauty  is  immaterial  if  some  essential 

C'  ts  are  attended  to.  The  most  important  are,  that  the 
is  of  the  sheaves  should  slope  upwards,  and  that  the  lop 
^  kept  true  uid  steep.  It  is  horrible  to  see  the  ultimate  con- 
gou of  a  stack  in  which  these  have  been  neglected.  Under 
lay  circumstances,  I  am  an  advocate  for  kilns  (ventiUtors)  in 
sUcks ;  they  cannot  but  be  the  better  for  a  current  of  air  going 
tbroogh  them.    They  also«  T  believe,  strengthen  a  stack  con- 


siderably. If  possible,  have  the  headuig  ready ;  do  not  spare 
it.  Have  the  stacks  pointed — not  round  topped — and  tie  with 
small  ropes ;  thick  ones  are  just  sponges.  Now,  when  the 
com  is  in  and  headed — if  all  has  gone  on  to  vour  satisfaction, 
and  you  are  properly  thankful  that  it  is  so,  the  people  should 
have  a  kim.  I  say,  do  this,  as  they  are  hara  wrought  in 
leading  time,  and  a  little  extra  favour  puts  them  into  good 
spirits,  and  tends  to  keep  up  a  proper  feeling  between  master 
and  servant.  Some  prefer  to  give  them  the  money,  and  let 
them  make  of  it  what  th^  will,  or  make  up  to  them  in  other  ^ 
ways ;  but  the  best  way  is  to  give  them  a  good  kira.  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  it ;  it  gives  a  great  deu  of  pleasure,  and 
does  no  harm  whatever.  A  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done. 
What  we  require  in  all  farm  operations  is  a  complete  system 
of  machinery — efficient  to  do  all  that  we  want,  and  elastic  to 
do  it  when  and  how  we  want.  Ko  occupation  is  so  destitute 
of  this  auxiliarv  to  laboui'  as  agriculture.  Though  we  mav 
not  see  it,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  Succeeding  generations  vriU 
enjoy  advantages  that  we  can  only  possess  in  anticipation,  just 
as  we  have  lacilities  tliat  our  forefathers  'never  oreamed  of. 
At  some  future  period,  the  then  sage  of  Tiptree  will  not  have 
occasion  to  say,  as  he  has  just  oone,  **  We  must,  therefore, 
conclude  that,  as  compared  with  the  enterprise  of  trade,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  agriculture  is  in  a  stagnant  and  non- 
progressive condition ;  that  it  neither  employs  sufficient  capital 
nor  labour ;  and  that,  in  comparison  with  the  others,  it  is 
poor,  penurious,  and  humble.  And,  again,  ''Dear  labour 
nere  will  compel  the  farmer  to  adopt  machinery  far  more  ex- 
tensively than  at  present."  A  tme  bill !  a  trneprophecy  t 
How  has  the  manumcturer  distanced  us  so  far?  Wny  do  we, 
while  exporting  goods,  import  food  P  How  is  it  that  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  trader  over-ride  us  in  the  legislature  and  the 
exchange  P  Such  is  the  case.  The  key  to  the  reason  and 
remedy  lies  in  the  words  I  hare  quoted — ^words  whidi,  when  I 
saw  them,  I  hailed  as  a  Godsend,  as  elucidating  the  point 
which  I  could  never  have  put  clearly.  And,  eentlemen,  when 
all  that  the  most  sangniue  can  now  anticipate  has  been  aocom- 
phshed,  people  will  still  be  looking  forward — still  progressing. 
The  golden  year  will  come  to  them  no  more  than  to  us ;  but, 
in  the  words  of  the  Laureate— 

"  Unto  him  that  works,  and  feels  he  works. 
This  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  doors." 

The  CuAiRUAir  oongratubited  Mr.  Dou^s  on  his  speech, 
and  thought  he  was  exceedingly  correct  in  his  various  state- 
ments. 


AUTUMN  CLEANING  OF  STUBBLES. 


Tbo  much  cannot  be  said  about  the  propriety  or  necessity 
of  the  autumn  cleaning  of  stubble  land;  nor  can  it  be  too 
freqaently  urged  upon  the  notice  of  farmers,  particularlv  those 
*ho  wish  to  keep  pace  vrith  the  times,  and  abandon  the  slovenly 
bahits  that  too  generally  mark  the  routine  of  agricultural 

rtaons.  A  little  time  spent  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
the  cereal  crops  are  secured  and  removed,  in  cleaning 
i^le  land,  particularly  such  portions  of  it  as  may  b«  intended 
for  root  or  flax  crops,  is  well  repaid  when  we  come  to  get  those 
crops  sown  in  sprinr.  After  the  summer's  drought,  sunshine, 
uid  moderate  rainfall,  before  the  winter  rains  set  in,  the  soil  is 
ia  the  bert  possible  state  for  pulverizing  and  cleansing  it.  After 
bong  satorated  with  the  winter's  rains,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
Fwted  that  the  land  will  be  in  a  proper  state,  or  that  time  will 
poniit  of  the  thorou^  cleansing  of  uie  soil,  in  the  great  bustle 
tbit  must  pervade  to  eet  in  the  crops  timeously ;  nor  is  it  often 
tbat  the  weather  will  suit,  so  as  to  permit  either  harrow  or 

Eubber  to  act  freely :  and  hence  the  generally  foul  state  of  the 
ad  in  whidi  farmers  who  neglect  autumn  cleaning  are  forced 
to  sow  the  crops,  which  entails  great  expense  in  cleansing 
dnrinf^  the  summer  months,  and  £sappointment  in  their  ex- 
pectations. As  a  rule,  without  deep  autumn  pbughins,  good 
root  or  flax  crops  cannot  be  expected,  and  if  the  land,  is  not 
cleansed  of  root  weeds,  such  as  couch  grass,  dock,  &c.,  before 
{^oughinff,the  evil  is  increased  by  dividing  those  roots,  distri- 
botiag  thtai  more  widely,  and  turning  them  down  deeplv, 
HWij  if  thne  in4  weather  be  pfrreitttdj  ift  tlie  ppobg  vastly 


increases  the  labour  and  expense  in  extracting  them,  and  if  not 
thoroughly  done  then,  which  in  ninety-nine  oases  out  of  a 
hundred  cannot  be  done,  only  increases  the  progeny  to  nn  in- 
credible extent.  To  save  expense,  and  have  tne  umd  in  the 
best  possible  state  far  spring  culture,  it  should  be  in  eveiy 
instance  surfaoe-deansed  before  ploughing ;  and  though  this 
may  be  objected  to  bv  some  on  the  score  of  expense,  the  cost 
is  amply  repaid:  first,  in  a  large  quantity  of  bedding  in 
gathering  and  stacking  the  stubble,  and  also  in  the  extra  quan- 
tity of  manure  resulting  from  the  stubble  used  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

In  farmer  times  careful  farmers  went  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  chopping  up  the  stubble  with  spades;,  and  gathering 
it  up  witii  hand ral^; and  from  Jethro  Tutldown,  many  imple- 
ments have  been  oonstmcted  to  effect  the  same  purpose  and 
save  manual  labour ;  but  for  years  past  the  encouragement 
given  to  inteUigent  and  scientific  implement  manufacturers  has 
been  productive  of  many  excellent  machines  for  effecting  such 
purposes,  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  and  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  amongst  which  we  don't  know  of  any  that  is 
more  effective  than  Bentall's  broadshare,  wliieh  may  be  had 
of  more  than  one  size,  to  suit  large  and  small  occupations. 
This  implement  may  be  set  to  cut  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
inches  mider  the  surface  without  turning  it  over  or  d^turbing 
it,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  after  a  couple  of  days  in  dry 
weather  all  weeds  so  cut  are  dried  up,  and  are  taken  out  and 
left  dn  tht  euHaee  by  the  MtioA  ef  the  harrowi  when  th«y  ar« 
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gathered  in  rows  by  the  common  hay  horse-rake,  or  in  small 
occupations  l^  the  man  rake,  and  may  at  once  be  oarted  and 
stacked  in  a  comer  of  the  field  or  carried  to  tlie  steading  and 
stacked,  after  which  the  land  should  be  left;  fellow  for  a  short 
time,  to  allow  the  seeds  of  annoal  weeds  to  vegetate ;  then  be 
ploughed  as  deep  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit,  and  Usft 
rough  all  winter.  It  will  be  ready  much  earlier  for  the  action 
of  the  harrow^  grubber,  and  roller,  to  ensure  perfect  pulveriwi- 
tion,  than  if  eiUier  ploughed  iu  the  ordinary  way,  or  left^  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  unplouj^ed  till  spring.  It  will  require  no 
farther  ploughing,  the  action  of  the  grabber  being  sofficient 
and  the  mo6t  pemct  disintegrator* 


If  it  is  desirable  or  neoeasary  to  apply  lime,  tither  ]^  or 
gas  lime,  marl  or  any  other  miners]^  or  putrescent  ma]ittre,t)tt 
best  time  to  do  so  is  after  cleansing  and  before  plougfaiiig. 
Caustic  lime  or  dry  gas-lime,  fresh  from  the  works,  applkd  it 
this  period,  will  haTe  the  bc«t  effects  in  destroying  the  eggs  or 
larvae  of  the  numerous  destructive  insects  that  prey  upon  tbe 
several  cropt  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the  subsequeot 
workings  with  the  grubber  and  harrow  in  the  spring  will  tho- 
rouKhly  mix  and  incorporate  them  with  the  soil,binid^  having  a 
mecnanical  effect  in  rendering  the  land  more  friable  and  poroat, 
and  giving  plants  an  element  in  their  necessary  food,  whkb 
of  late  years  has  been  too  much  OTeriooked«-»£^A  Far,  GtscUe. 


THB   EOTAL  BUCKS  AND  CENTBAL  BUCKS  UNITED  ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING    AT    AYLESBURY. 


With  the  cattle  still  excloded  firom  competition,  and  the 
absence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exoheqner  from  the 
dinner,  the  annlTeraary  meeting  at  Aylesbury  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  20,  went  off  rather  tamely.  Mr.  Disraeli's  lead,  how- 
ever, of  last  year  was  again  taken  np  in  the  coarse  of 
the  evening,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  if  the  nses  of  the 
Boyal  Bucks  Association  were  extended  from  the  district 
to  the  county,  but  that  a  for  more  important  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  fanners  would  be  the  result.  Not 
that,  considering  the  advene  circumstances  under  which 
inch  meetings  are  just  now  held,  the  show  at  Aylesbury 
can  be  repwted  as  on  the  decline,  for  in  one  leading 
feature  tms  was  particularly  good.  The  exhibition  of 
sheep  was  indeed  pretty  gener^y  excellent,  and  such  as 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  gathering  of  greater 
pretensions  than  a  merely  local  trial  of  strength. 
It  is  clear  enough  that  within  the  last  few  years 
some  considerable  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Royal  Bucks  flocks ;  and  as  we  be- 
lieve, quite  as  striking  an  advance  would  be  observable  in 
the  breeding  herds  of  the  neighbourhood,  tiie  elements  of 
anccess  shomd  be  assured  and  the  exhibitors  emboldened 
to  go  forther  afield.  There  are  again  some  capital  Berk- 
shire pigs  reared  hereabouts,  and  if  the  Vale  of  Ayles- 
bury be  not  as  famous  for  horses  as  it  is  for  ducks  and 
geese,  the  incentive  to  improvement  may  be  furnished  in 
a  little  wholesome  pressure  from  without.  Certainly, 
when  the  Barons  Rothchild  put  the  services  of  a  thorough- 
bred horse  at  the  call  of  the  tenants,  and  where  a  clever 
young  one  is  tolerably  sure  to  find  his  market,  a  better 
stand  might  be  made  in  this  way  than  was  noticeable  on 
Thursday.  We  have  often  teen  the  Buckinghamshire 
farmers  go  well  ovaf  their  own  country,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  care  about  sending  much  of  the 
material  on  to  the  show  grotmd,  though  the  Baron 
regukrly  offers  a  cup  for  the  best  yearling,  and  the 
gentlemen  of  the  hunt  contribute  a  number  of  other 
premiums  for  both  riding  and  cart  horses.  The 
latter  section  was  by  &r  the  better  represented  of  the 
two,  with  some  great  growing  colts  in  the  entry,  and  in 
many  of  these  daases  commendations  were  appended  in 
the  return  to  the  award  of  first  and  second  premioms. 
Amongst  the  more  successful  exhibitors  of  horses  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  were  Mr.  Curtis  of  Fulbrook,  Mr.  Mum- 
ford  of  Chilton,  Mr.  Cox  of  Denham,  Mr.  E.  Bennett  of 
Rowsham,  Mr.  Kingsley  of  Boaracraft,  Mr.  Rose  of 
Eythrope,  Mr.  Osborne  of  Chilton,  Mr.  Richardaonof 
Chalksnire,  and  the  Messrs.  Denohfield.  The  mares  and 
foals  were  about  the  weakest  lot,  though  Mr.  Kingsley's 
first  is  a  nice  level  animal  with  a  rery  good  foal ;  while 
Mr.  Rose's  marc  in  work  is  a  really  sweet  one,  and  Mr. 
Richardson's  chesnut  fillv  also  very  smart  and  taking.  Mr. 
Cox's  two-year-old  colt  has  plenty  of  size,  bat  Mr.  Ben* 


nett's  second-best  here  ia  almost  too  neat  for  a  cart  hone, 
but  backed  by  the  very  essential  r^mmendation  o( 
light  true  action.  A  doxen  of  all  ages  showed  in  ik 
Hunters'  Class,  with  four  or  five  very  f^r  nags  amongit 
them,  though  with  the  winner  Mr.  T.  White's  Young 
Venison  horse  fiu*  away  the  best.  This  is  a  great  loiig- 
striding  foor-year-old,  with  plenty  of  bone  and  breediof;, 
that  should  grow  on  into  money,  thongli  we  were  sonr 
to  hear  a  rumour  as  to  his  being  objected  to,  on  thegrouid 
of  not  having  been  sufficiently  long  in  ike  possessioa  of 
the  exhibitor.  Such  wrangles  smack  more  of  lesther- 
pkting  than  farming;  but  if  the  protest  shoold  be  fos* 
tained,  the  ten-guinea  cup  would  go  to  Messrs.  Denck- 
field's  two-year-old  North  Lincoln  filly,  which  was  highly 
commended,  another  North  Lincoln  and  a  very  nice  one 
of  Mr.  Thorpe's  being  commended,  a  compliment  whidi 
was  also  earned  by  Mr.  E.  Bcnnett*s  entry.  Only  thiw 
of  the  five  yeariings  named  for  the  Baron  M.  A  ^ 
Rothschild's  Cap  came  into  competition,  of  which  Mr. 
Elliot's  King  of  Diamond's  ooU  was  dedired  to 
be  the  best;  but  the  sample  waa  not  a  high  one, 
whilst  surely  such  another  dozen  of  hackneys  were  never 
seen  together!  Every  man  who  owned  an  indifferent 
animal  would  appear  to  have  thought  it  a  dntv  to  exhibit 
this  in  the  hackney  class.  Here  is  a  tliorough-bred  cast-off 
with  a  bad  broken  knee ;  there  a  cob  that  can  neither  wilk 
nor  trot;  and  for  a  third,  a  boring  brute,  whose  rider,  of 
a  necessity,  holds  on  by  the  bridle.  For  any  further 
variety,  you  may  have  a  used-up  child's  pony,  a  raw,  on- 
broken  three-year-old,  or  a  butcher's  beast  tint  nakci  a 
deal  of  fuss  over  very  little  work*  Mr.  Harvey's  piece  of 
plate  was  accordingly  withheld,  much  to  the  amasemeat  of 
the  lookers-on,  who  conld  scarcely  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  "nobody  had  got  it." 

To  the  merits  of  the  sheep  show,  we  have  already 
spoken ;  but  it  would  be  unfidr  not  to  give  a  few  further 
particulars.  In  the  rams  of  any  breed,  Mr.  Treadwell,  of 
Winchendon,  ranked  first  with  a  gay  sheep,  good  in  bsni 
with  wool  of  great  weighty  and  in  really  working  roo* 
dition ;  whereas  Mr.  George  Wallis's  second  was  a  desl  too 
fat,  and  not  a  nice  handler.  Still  this  was,  on  the  whole,  i 
very  good  class ;  but  the  ram-lambs,  where  Mr.  Treadwell 
was  first  and  second,  were  only  a  moderate  lot.  Iljfi 
fat  ewes  and  fat  wethers  made  up  two  veiy  excel- 
lent chsses,  more  particukrly  the  wethers,  tome 
of  which  are  pretty  snni  to  be  heard  of  i^  sboat 
Christmas  time.  Mr.  R.  Fowler,  of  Broo^ton,  was  fint 
for  ewes  with  a  pea  of  fine  character,  and  Mr.  J.  P* 
Terry  second;  while  Mr.  J.  A.  Mumford's  nrixe  wethffs 
were  admirable,  barring  onlv  their  being  a  nttle  hirii  on 
the  leg,  but  tlic  quality  or  Mr.  Freeman's  second  wis 
certainly  not  so  good,  though  these  sheen  had  P^^'^ 
Mr*  Terry's  best  long-wooa  ewes  showed*  dcsl  ef  hww- 
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iog;  but  Hr*  J-  Oabome'B  second  j^e  pen  were  only 
jolt  uaefo],  and  the  competition  in  this  class  altogether  so 
BMknte  that  any  of  the  commendations,  so  plentilnlly 
bestowed  elsewhere,  were  not  proceeded  with«  In  the 
Jhn.  or  Cross-hred  ewes  we  came  to  the  Gap,  or  best  pen 
of  sheep  in  the  shoW^Mr.  T.  W.  Stilgoe**  Oxford  Downs, 
ht  vxj  fine  sheep,  bnt  not  matches,  particularly  about 
tkir  heads,  and  it  was  not  nntil  the  jndgeS  had  them  out 
m  by  one,  that  Mr.  Terry's  Cotswolds  were  discom- 
fitei  Mr.  Tredwell's  second  prize  pen  were  hardly  in 
ikow  tiim,  thoo^  a  very  oseful  lot ;  and  Mr.  freeman's 
le^  thttTcs  hfM  little  to  beat,  or  they  could  have  hardly 
iuihed  first. 

With  Mr.  Allender  well  out  of  ^le  war,  Mr. 
d&fce,  of  Haddenham,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Powler  had  all 
tbe  best  of  the  pig  show,  with  some  really  good  Berk- 
dim  Mr.  Fowler's  first  prixe  sow  in  fiict  is  as  good  a 
oie  IS  erer  was  shown  here,  beinff  long  and  deep,  with  fine 
qoali^r,  as  she  should  hare  fxam  her  pedigree,  which  com- 
)immt  AUendar's  and  Mr,  Bailey's  (of  Swindon)  breeds. 


Mr.  Clark's  sow,  in  the  open  class,  is  also  very  good,  with 
plenty  of  sixe,  a  capital  coat,  and  deal  of  true  Berkshire 
faharacter.  The  other  daascs  included  the  usual  premiums 
fior  labourers  and  ploughing,  where  the  Bansomes  had  it 
all  to  themselves  in  the  Champion  class—for  butter,  for 
root  crops,  and  fbr  pulled  roots  on  the  show-ground,  which 
were  not  very  remarkable  for  their  excellence.  The  din- 
ner, which  took  place  fbr  the  first  time  in  the  really 
beautiful  Market-nalli  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  a 
few  ladies,  but  the  proceedings  were  of  no  public  interest. 
The  only  noticeable  point,  in  £sct,  b^ond  that  which  we 
have  already  referred  to/  was  that  when  Mr.  John  Fowler 
mentioned  the  Malt-tax,  he  was  met  with  a  cry  of  '*  'Tis 
waste  of  time  talking  about  that  1" 

The  foUowing  were  the  judges  of  the  day : — Horses : 
Mr.  H.  Corbet,  Farmers'  Oub,  London;  Mr.  T.  Russell, 
Hodnell  Manor,  Southam.  Sheep  :  Mr.  Longland,  Oren- 
don,  liorthmnpton ;  Mr.  C.  Howard,  Biddenham,  Bed- 
ford. Figs(and  ploughing) :  Mr.  C.  Hedges,  Eaton  Bray, 
Dunstable;  Mr.  J.  Godwin,  Troy  Fbrm,  Bicester, 


WETHEBBY    AGBIOULTUBAL    SOCIETY. 


llietweBtjr-^setett^  annual  exhibition  of  the  abo?e  sodety  was 
iiUoBFridsy«Sept.l7.  Homed  cattle  were  atMent.  The  127 
honai  inahidsd  ssif  end  tery  good  animals,  more  especially  in  the 
ipiiQttaral,  haekney,  and  Iranting  tlasses.  The  extra  prize 
iv  esiin  horses  for  hunters  was  won  by  the  Earl  of  Hare- 
•wd.  Mr.Sinip6on,af  Spofforth,  exhibited  some  fine  lideeater 
siMp,tnd  took  the  principal  prixes.  The  total  number  of 
(stnet  b  sU  the  dasses  was  354y  and  about.  £200  was  given 
wiy  in  prizes. 

Judges. — Horses :  Mr.  Wm.  Atkinson,  Barrowby,  Leeds  * 
Mr.  Thomas  Ellerby,  Whitwell;  Mr.  Jacob  Smith,  JEtumber- 
toQ ;  Mr.  Charles  Seeker,  Knaresbro*.  Sheep  and  Pigs :  Mr. 
Woods,  Osberton ;  Mr.  Dodds,  Wakefield. 

PRIZES.— HOBdSS. 

Stallion  fbr  agricultural  purpoaes,  8.  Stnckland,  Tadcaster. 

Brood  mare  for  hmnten,  M.  Stables,  Hall,  Orchards;  second, 
J.  Hawking,  Cowthorpe. 

Brood  mare  for  coach  horses,  B.  Glover,  Spofforth;  second, 
Ciptain  Gunter.  Wetherby. 

Brood  mare  for  roadisters,  G.  Bobson,  Easingwold;  second, 
T.Cottes,  Button. 

Brood  mare  for  agricoltaral  purposes,  J.  Upton,  Tadcaster ; 
"ttond,  T.  Greenwood.  Bodley. 

Three  years  old  gelding  for  hunting^.  Harrison,  York. 

Two  years  old  gekling  for  hunting,  W .  U.  Park,  Tadcaster ; 
SMoodfLord  Londesboroogh,  Grimston. 

Yesding  coU  for  hunting,  J.  Newman,  Bickerton  Grange. 

Three  years  old  filly  for  hunting,  J.  Inman,  Tadcaster ;  so- 
cosd,  W.  Wood,  Tadcarter. 

tVo.TMr^>Id  filly  for  hunting,  W.  H.  Fark ;  second,  B.  B. 


icarliBg  filly  for  bunting.  J.  Cooper,  Flomnton. 

Thiss  years  old  jelding  for  coaching,  J.  Harrison,  York ; 
xMad,  T.  Hales,  Kearby. 

Yearling  gebUnf  for  coadiing,  B.  B.  Haigh ;  second,  J. 
Beilby,  Bramham. 

Three  years  old  gelding  for  agriculture,  J.  Elison,  Iwuarea- 
boroogh* 

Two  years  old  geldiog  for  agriculture,  K  Stephenson,  Wing- 
oHlGrsBge:  sec^id,  H.  Barber,  Dunkeswick. 

Three  yean  old  fiUy  for  agriculture,  J.  Upton ;  second,  W. 
Hill,  Wetherby. 

Twe  yean  old  filly  for  agriculture,  W.  Parker,  Oaton ;  se- 
«ad,  J.  Hawking. 

Yearling  filly  for  agriculture,  J.  Upton. 

Honsor  mare  for  agricnltural  purposes,  not  less  than  four 
Tttrs  old,  first  and  second,  Q.  Clark,  Bilton. 

Baekaey  or  riding  horse,  four  yean  old  and  npwards,not 
nithsn  16  hands  hu^h,  and  qualified  to  carry  12  stones,  B. 
"imrd,ThQr|arton  ftiory ;  second,  Captain  winter. 


SHEEP. 

LE1CS9TER  OR  LONO-WOOL. 

Three^hear  or  aged  ram,  J.  Simpson,  Spofforth  Park ;  se- 
cond, Grimstone  and  Co.,  Wetherby. 

Two-shear  ram,  first  and  second,  J.  Simpson. 

One-shear  ram,  fint  and  second,  £.  Ril^,  Beverley. 

Pen  of  five  ewes,  having  had  and  suckled  lambs  this  year, 
J.  Simpson ;  second,  J.  CoiUes,  Wetherby. 

Pen  of  five  shearling  wcthera,  W.  Brovrn,  Holme-on- 
Spalding-Moor ;  second,  J.  Norfolk,  Tockwith. 

Pen  of  five  shearling  gimmers,  W.  Brown. 
PIGS. 

Boar  (large  breed),  J,  Hyson,  Leeds.  Sow,  J.  Lakeland, 
Retford ;  second,  M.  Walton,  Halifox. 

Boar  of  the  Bramham  Moor  or  middle  breed,  C.  W.  Gra- 
ham, Leeds ;  second,  H.  Keyworth,  Leeds.  Sow,  B.  Calvert, 
Bingley ;  seoondt  H«  Keyworth. 

Boar  (small  breed),  B.  Calvert;  second,  W.  Hatton,  Ad- 
dingham.  Sow,  Captain  Gunter,  Wetherby;  second,  J.  Bul- 
locK,  Bradford. 

Store  pig  under  fifteen  months  old,  C.  W.  Graham ;  second, 
W.  HUl,  Wetlierby. 

Store  pig  (the  property  of  an  a^cultural  labourer  or  his 
widow),  F.  Lancaster,  Micklethwaite ;  second,  T.  Cumber- 
Und,  Wetherby. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

HoBiis :  J.  Thrakrav,  Hessay,  roadster  gelding. 

Ponies  :  R.  Mil  ward,  SouthwelL 

SuEEi^:    G.    L.    Fox,    Bramham,    five    shearling    rams 
(Leicester) ;  second,  Captam  Gunter,  three  gimmer  lambs. 
EXTRA  PRIZES. 

Stallion  for  hunten :  The  Earl  of  Harewood. 

Hunter,  from  four  to  eight  years  old,  warranted  sound,  and 
the  property  of  a  fkrmer  or  tradesman,  liorse  dealen  excepted : 
G.  Robson,  Easingwold ;  second,  J.  Liman,  Tadcaster. 

Prises  for  leaping :  W.  Wood,  Tadcaster ;  second,  Sykes  and 
Sheard,  Drighlington* 

Two-shear  or  aged  ram,  the  property  of  a  farmer  reading 
vrithin  ten  miles  of  Wetherby  2  Fint  and  second,  J.  Simpson, 
Spofforth  Park. 

Shearling  ram,  bred  by,  and  the  property  of  a  farmer  residing 
within  ten  miles  of  Wetherby  \  Fint  and  second,  J.  Simpson. 

Tup  lamb,  bred  by,  and  the  propertv  of  a  farmer  residing 
within  ten  milea  of  Wetherby :  M.  Oddy,  Spofforth ;  second, 
Grimston  and  Co.,  Clifford  Mills. 

Pen  of  five  ewes,  having  had  and  snoUed  Iambs  this  year, 
bred  by,  and  the  property  of  a  fimner  residing  within  ten  miles 
of  Wetherby :  J.  Simpson ;  seooad,  J.  Hannam,  Kirk  Beighton. 

Pen  of  five  gimmer  lambs,  bred  by,  and  the  property  of  a 
farmer  residing  within  ten  milei  of  Wetbert^:  J, Simpson; 
second,  J.  Hannam. 
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CLEVELAND    AGEICULTUEAL    SOCIETY. 
MEETINQ    AT    STOCKTON. 


On  Wednesdayand  Thursday, Sept.  IQand  20,at  South  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees,  was  held  the  Show  for  1866.  Cleveland  has  long 
enjoyed  the  highest  celebrity  for  its  breed  of  horses,  known 
thronghont  England  and  the  continent  as  the  **  Cleveland 
Bays,  horses  which  are  being  constantly  bought  up  by  noble- 
men, gentlemen,  and  dealers,  and  taken  to  all  parts,  no  district 
being  without  some  animals  of  this  breed.  The  shows  of  the 
society,  therefore,  have  a  peculiar  importance  attached  to  them. 

The  following  gentlemen  acted  as  Judges : 

For  Hunters  and  Roadstkrs — Mr.  Jos.  Atkinson,,  of 
Brandon,  Alnwick  ;  Mr.  F.  Oldacre,  of  Upper  Brook-street, 
Orosvenor-square,  London;  and  Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  of 
Manor  House,  Catterick. 

For  Clevilaud  Bays  and  Coaching  Horses.  —  Mr. 
Richard  Hodgson,  of  Langton  Orange,  Northallerton;  Mr. 
Wm.  Lancaster,  of  Morton  Orange,  Northallerton ;  and  Mr. 
John  Johnson,  of  Brigham,  Driffield. 

For  Draught  Horses  and  Ponies. — Mr.  Thomas  Scott, 
of  Broom  Close,  Boroughbridge ;  Mr.  Jas.  S.  Dayrell,  of 
West  Avton,  Sherbourne  Station ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Bradshaw, 
of  Oanthorpe,  Castle  Howard. 

For  Implements — Mr.  Richard  Kay,  of  Forcett  Valley, 
Darlington;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  of  Broom  Close,  Bo- 
roughbridge. 

AWARD    OF   THE    PRIZES. 

HORSES. 

Cleveland  Bay  brood  mares,  a  silver  cup  value  £10  10s., 
W.  Harrison,  Hnttou,  Rudby ;  second,  £3,  R.  Watson,  Maltby 
House,  Stockton. 

Cleveland  Bay  colt  foals,  £2,  J.  Porritt,  Buckrush,  Redcar ; 
second,  £1,  T.  Dennis,  Broughton  Orange,  Stokesley. 

Cleveknd  Bay  filly  foals,  £2,  J. Dodtworth,  Great  Stainton, 
Stockton ;  second,  £1,  W.  Smith,  Peyton  Carr,  Stokesley. 

Cleveland  Bay  yearling  fillies,  £3,  J.  Waller,  High  Liven, 
Yarm ;  second,  £1,  W.  Harrison,  Hutton  Rudby. 

Cleveland  Bay  two-year-old  fillies,  £8,  W.  Hutchinson, 
Seamer,  Yarm;  second,  £1,  R.  Webster,  Commondale, 
Stokesley. 

Cleveland  bay  three-year-old  fillies,  £4,  J.  Jackson,  jun.. 
Cliff  House,  Great  Ayton ;  second,  £2,  J.  Porritt,  Buckrush, 
Redcar. 

Coaching  brood  mares,  £7,  W.  and  F.  Coulson,  Gaterley 
Farm,  Castle  Howard;  second,  £3,  O.  Hobnes,  Newbeg^, 
Beverlev. 

Coaching  colt  foals,  £2,  G.Holmes,  Newbegin,  Beverley ; 
second,  £1,  J.  Bell,  Middlesbro*. 

Coaching  filly  foals,  £2,  J.  Jackson,  jun..  Cliff  House ;  se- 
cond, £1,  J.  Donaldson,  Great  Ayton. 

Coaching  yearling  geldings,  £3,  Wm.  Flintoff,  Kirkleaviug- 
ton ;  second,  £1,  F.  field,  IU»edale  Abbey. 

Coaching  two-year-old  geldinn,  £3,  J.  Leng,  Houghton- 
le-side,  Heighington ;  second,  £1,  J.  W.  P 


:s,  £4,  T.  Webster,  Stainsby, 
\.  Metcalfe,  Ovington,  Dar- 


Young,  Skelton, 


,  Pease,  M.P.,  Wood- 
lands, Darlington. 

Coaching  fiiree-year-old  geldi 
Stockton-on-Tees;  second,  £2, 
lington. 

Coaching  three-year-old  fillies,   £3,  M. 
Redcar. 

Roadster  brood  mares,  £7,  J.  Shepherd,  Sadberge,  Darling- 
ton ;  second,  £3,  P.  Sturdy,  Ingleby,  Greenhow. 

RJoadster  foals,  colts  or  fillies,  £2,  R.  Benton,  Busby  Grange, 
Stokesley  ;  second,  £1,  J.  Carlton,  Hilton,  Yarm. 

Roadster  yearling  geldings  or  fillies,  £3,  W.  Garbutt, 
TnnstaU,  Great  Ayton. 

Roadster  two-year-old  geldings  or  fillies,  £3,  A.  Perkins, 
Belle  Vue Cottage, Darlington ;  second,  £1,  J.  Dixon,  Cocker- 
ton,  Darlington. 

Roadster  three-year-old  geldings  or  fiUics,  £5,  H.  Rt  W. 
Hart,  Diumington  Lodge,  Yorki 


Hunting  brood  mares,  £10,  J.  B.  Booth,  KillerbjHaU; 
second,  £5,  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P.,  Woodbinds,  Darlington. 

Hunting  colt  foals,  £2,  T.  Calender,  Oxbridge  House ;  k- 
cond,  £1,  J.  Bradley,  Normanby,  Middlesbrough. 

Hunting  filly  foals,  £2,  J.  B.  Booth,  Killerby  HaU ;  McoDd, 
£1,  J.  Buckton,  Lasenby,  Redcar. 

Hunting  yearling  geldings,*  £3,  A.  Robson,  ALuBOoth, 
Bilton ;  second,  £1,  J.  Dixon,  Cockerton. 

Hunting  yearling  fiUies,  £3,  J.  B.  Booth,  KillerbjlMi 
second,  £1,  T.  Blad:bum,  Black  Horse,  Brou^n. 

Hunting  two-year-old  geldings.  £4,  J.  B.  Booth,  KiDerby 
HaU ;  second,  £2,  R.  Emmerson,  Over  Dinsdale,  DarlingUm. 

Hunting  two-year-old  fillies,  £4,  T.  Hodgson,  Great  ^tqw^ 
ton,  Stokesley;  second,  £2,  W.  Vaughan,  Middletoo  i 
George,  Darhngton. 

Hunting  three-year-old  geldings,  £6,  C*  Coates,  Ckssby, 
Darlington ;  second,  £3,  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Ford,  Bishop- 
ton  Vicarage,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Hunting  three-year-old  fiUies,  £5,  J.  Ooldsbrougfa,  Hsttoi 
Rudby ;  second,  £2,  J.  Buck,  Windle  Beck,  Ganton. 

Draught  brood  mares,  £7,  G.  Linton,  Low-street,  near 
Bedale;  second,  £3,  R.  Watson.  Maltby  House,  Stockton. 

Draught  colt  foal,  £2,  R.  Hird,  Brierton;  second,  £1,1 
Wilson,  Nnnthorpe  HalL 

Draught  filly  foal,  £2,  Mrs.  Kitching  and  Sons,  Whorltw; 
second,  £1,  G.  Linton. 

Draught  yearlings,  geldings  or  fillies,  £3,  Mrs.  Kitching  lu 
Sons ;  second,  £1,  J.  Donaldson,  Great  Ayton. 

Draught  two-year-old  geldings  or  fiUies,  £3,  W.  R.  I.  Ho|h 
kins.  Gray  Towers,  Nnnthorpe ;  second,  £1,  F.  Potts,  Oriag- 
ton  HaU  Brewery,  Northumberland. 

Draught  three-year-old  geldings  or  fillies,  £4,  P.  Potts;  k- 
cond,  £2,  J.  Donaldson. 

Pair  of  young  draught  horses,  mares  or  geldings,  either  tvo 
or  three  years  old  (the  gift  of  Captain  Chabncr,  RJf.),  W. 
Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Donaldson,  Nnnthorpe ;  second,  £1,  B- 
Watson,  Maltby  House,  Stockton. 

PONIES. 

Horses  or  mares,  under  eight  years  of  age,  from  IS  to  14 
Itands  2  inches  high,  £7.  Lord  De  Lisle  and  Dudley,  IngH} 
Manor ;  second,  J^,  J.  Casson,  Burgh-by-Sands,  Carlisle. 

Horses  or  mares,  under  eight  years  of  age,  not  to  exceed  13 
hands  high,  £6,  G.  Masterman,  Middlesbro* ;  second,  £2,  «. 
R.  Innes  Hopkins,  Elton  HaU. 

Extra  Prize.— 10s.  was  awarded  to  Master  F.  L.  Dodds, 
Stockton,  for  a  brown  pony. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

Pair  of  carriage  horses,  the  bonft  fide  property  of  the  exhi- 
bitor, neither  of  which  less  than  four,  but  under  eiriit  jesn  of 
age,  a  sUver  cup,  value  £21,  J.  W.  Pease,  M.P.,  Woodlands, 
DarUngton ;  second,  £10  10s.,  J.  P.  Skeene,  Stockton. 

Six,  seven,  or  eight  years  old  hunting  gelding  or  mare,  byi 
thorough-bred  horse,  a  siher  cup,  value  £26  (given  by  tbe 
Hon.  W.  E.  Duncombe,  M.P.,  and  Mi^or  Elwonj,  T.  Sntton, 
Alwent,  Darlington,  for  VovMjeur ;  second,  £5,  J.  Wsldy,  St. 
Grmry's,  Bedale,  for  Sam  WeUer. 

Five  years  old  hunting  gelding  or  mare,  by  a  thorough-bred 
horse,  a  silver  cup,  value  £15  (given  by  the  president^  W.  B. 
I.  Hopkins,  Esq.),  and  £5  in  money,  Bl.  Jewison,  Rsisthorpe, 
for  The  Moor;  second,  £6,  G.  B.  Peirson,  Baldcfsby,  wr 
Maroon. 

Four  years  old  hunting  gelding  or  mare,  by  a  thorourii-brtd 
horse,  a  sUver  cup,  value  £15  (given  by  F.  A.  Milbsni,  By-* 
M.P.),  and  £5  in  money,  G.  Holmes,  Newbegin,  Beverlgr,  for 
Buffoon ;  second,  £5,  H.  Jewison,  Raisthorpe,  IbrFintFi^- 

Hunting  gelding  or  mare  of  any  age,  by  a  thorough-w*d 
horse,  the  property  of  a  member  of  the  Clevdand  Hnat,  sod 
which  has  been  hunted  during  the  last  season  with  the  Cwre- 
laud  or  Hurwdrth  houn4s>  a  ulffr  cup,  value  £12  I2ti  (fli^ 
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bv  A.  E  T.  Newcomeii,  Esa.),  Major  Elwon,  Skattenkelfe 
UiU,  for  Volunteer.  A  farther  prize  of  JE5  58.  was  given  in 
tbis  dass  hj  W.  Vaoghan,  Esq.,  after  the  award  of  the  cap, 
U  thf  best  leaper,  to  Fanny,  the  property  of  J.  W.  Anderson, 
Middlesbro*. 

Roidsten,  geldings,  or  mares,  not  more  than  15  hands 
2  iu^faei  high,  and  not  less  than  four,  bat  under  eight  years 
of  age,  qoifified  to  carry  13  stones  weight  on  the  roa^  a  silver 
rap,  Tsloe  £10  (given  hy  J.  W.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P.).  J.  W. 
Poff,  H.?.,  Dartington,  for  Whitefoot;  second,  £3,  W.  B. 
loan  Hopkins,  Elton  Hall,  Stockton-on-Tees,  for  Charley. 
Mr.  Petse,  as  he  was  the  winner,  liberally  handed  the  cup  over 
to  the  second-prize  animal. 

Ladies*  hackneys,  geldings,  or  mares,  not  to  exceed  15  hands 
2  iocbes  high,  not  less  than  foar,  but  under  eight  years  of  age, 
I  sUver  cup,  value  £10  10s.  (given  by  J.  Dodds,  Esq.),  G. 
BroTD,  Darlington ;  second,  £3,  J.  Ventress,  South  Stockton- 
M-Tees. 

Hones,  any  age,  sex,  or  breed,  which  leaped  the  artificial 
bees  in  the  best  style,  £15,  J.  W.  Anderson,  Middlesbro* ; 
secood,  £5,  R.  Bell,  Layton  Fields,  Caldwdl,  Darlington ; 
tbird,  £1,  J.  Harrison,  Sadberge,  Darlington. 
IMPLEMENTS. 

Ord  and  Maddison,  Implement  Works,  Darlington,  £5,  for 


a  general  collection.  J.  WeighiU,  Pickering,  i^  ,  for  a  grind- 
ing milL  Penney  and  Co.,  liinited.  City  Iron  and  Wire 
Works,  Lincoln,  £3,  for  an  improved  patent  a^justible  com 
separator.  Richmond  and  Chandler,  Salford,  Manchester,  £2, 
for  a  chaff-cutter,  with  simple  arrangement  for  altering  length 
of  cut.  Boston,  Proctor,  and  Co.,  Sheaf  Iron  Works,  Lincoln, 
£2,  for  one  combined  thrashing,  finishing,  and  dressing  ma- 
chine, vrith  drum,  4  feet  wide.  T.  E.  Colefrrave,  Bishcmton 
Road,  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  £5,  for  a 
general  assortment  of  implements.  Hawkes  and  Spencer, 
Drill  Mannfactory,  Tiverton,  £3,  for  an  improved  13-coalter 
patent  chain  com  drill,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  the 
chain  delivery  for  grain.  Busby,  Newton,  near  Bedale,  £1  for 
a  cart,  and  £1  for  a  digging  plough.  H.  Kearsley,  Ironworks, 
Bipon,  £'2,  for  a  reaping  machine  for  small  occupations.  £. 
Sherwood,  Kirkbridge,  Bedale,  £2,  for  a  reaping  machine.  J. 
Newts,  15,  Allison -street,  Stockton,  lOs.,  for  an  improved 
horse-rake.  O.  Dawson,  Haughton-le-Skeroc,  Darhngton, 
£1,  for  a  double  cheese  press.  B.  Cutlibert  and  Co.,  Leeming, 
Bedale,  £2,  for  a  two-norse  reaper.  S.  T.  Stephenson,  Mid- 
dlesbro*  and  Stockton,  £3,  for  a  collection  of  wire  fencing,  &c. 
Biohardson,  Johnson,  and  Co.,  North  Yorkshire  Ironworks, 
Stockton-on-Tees,  £3,  for  a  brick  and  pipe-making  machine. 
Bamlett,  Thirsk,  £2,  for  a  reaping  machine. 


EAST    CUMBERLAND    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY'S    SHOW. 


Do  Tuesday,  Sept.  18, this  society  held  its  annual  show,  and  in 
tbe  early  part  of  the  day  the  weather  was  of  a  most  cheering  and 
promiiing  character ;  but  towards  mid-day  the  decentive  sun- 
Aine  was  followed  by  heavv  showers  of  rain,  which,  coupled 
vith  (Mitt  causes,  considerably  interfered  with  the  attendance 
of  viiitors,  which  vras  not  so  large  as  on  previous  occasions. 

LIST    OF    AWABDS. 
BLAMIBE  PRIZE. 
£10,  "  The  Blaraire  Prize"  for  the  year  1860,  for  the  best- 
nuaged  husbandry  farm  exceeding  300  acres  in  extent,  sitn- 
^  m  East  Cumberiand^-Thomas  Gibbons,  Bumfoot 

SWINE. 

Boars  under  four  vears  old,  first  40s.,  John  Wangh,  War- 
wick Bridge ;  second  208.,  Georve  John  Bell,  Nook. 

Sows  under  fonr  years  old,  to  be  in-pig  or  in-inilk,  first  408., 
A.  Wannop,  Geltside ;  commended,  J.  Waugh,  Warwick 
Bridge. 

SHEEP. 

First-shear  Leicester  tup,  first  408.,  second  208.,  W.  Lam- 
l«t,  Elrington  Hall.  Commended,  Thomas  Bell,  Brampton 
Townfoot. 

Second-shear  Leicester  top,  first  40s.,  second  208.,  Thomas 
Thompson,  Castlecarrock.  Commended,  Thomas  Bell,  Bramp- 
tOB  Townfoot ;  Joseph  BeU,  ScalehUL 

ThinUhear  Leicester  tup,  first  40b.,  W.  Lambert,  Elrington 
M;  second  20s.,  Joseph  BeU,  ScalehiU. 

Best  pen  of  three  Leicester  ewes,  408.,  Robert  Jefferson, 
I'restonHowB. 

Best  pen  of  three  Leicester  gimmers,  first  40s.,  Thomas 
ThompBon,  Castlecarrack ;  second  208.,  Robert  Jefferson, 
iVestouHows. 

HORSES. 

Brood  coaching  mare,  with  foal  at  foot — first  00s.,  R.  and 
i'  Little,  Guards ;  second  20s.,  T.  J.  Steel,  Southerfield. 

Brood  cart  marc,  with  toal  at  foot— first  00s.,  G.  H.  Head, 
Rickerby;  second  SOs.,  John  Hodgson,  Midtown.  Commended, 
C.  tnd  J.  Armstrong,  Carlisle. 

Brood  coachinff  mare  in-foal— first  OOs.,  Tliomas  Gibbons, 
Bumfoot;  second  208.,  George  Smith,  Papcautle.  Commended, 
George  Graham,  Cubby  Hill. 

Brood  cart  mare  in-foal— first  OOs.,  G.  H.  Head,  Rickerby ; 
second  208.,  James  Moffatt,  Dormanstead.  Commended,  Wm. 
KUwood,  Stainton. 

One-year-old  harness  colt— first  208.,  William  Graham,  Gap- 
uudds  i  second  lOs.,  T.  H.  Hetherington,  Carlton. 


One-year-old  saddle  colt— first  20s.,  Thos.  Gibbons,  Bum- 
foot  ;  second  lOs.,  T.  H.  Hetherington,  Carlisle. 

One-vear-old  saddle  or  harness  filly — first  208.,  J.  Boustead, 
Linstock ;  second  10s.,  T.  Milbum,  Gkinsdale. 

One-year-old  cart  filly— first  20s.,  Isaac  Fawkes,  Smalms- 
town ;  second  lOs.,  Messrs.  BeU,  Rosebank. 

Two-years-old  harness  colt  —  first  408.,  John  Dcnnison, 
Newby ;  second  20b.,  John  Pearson,  Langrigg* 

Two-vears-old  saddle  colt — first  40s.,  Thomas  MUbume, 
Grinsdale ;  second  208.,  R.  B.  Fanlder,  Thorsby, 

Two-years-oU  saddle  or  harness  fiUy  — first  408.,  T.  H. 
Parker,  Warwick  HaU ;  second  20s.,  Wm.  Gibson,  Thackwood 
Nook. 

Two-years-old  cart  colt — first  40s.,  John  Benson,  Grindon 
Hill ;  second  20s.,  Thomas  Wannop,  Bmnstock.  Commended, 
Joseph  Black,  Laogbarirh. 

Two-years-old  cart  fiUy— first  40b.,  Isaac  Fawkes,  Smalms- 
town ;  second  20b.,  Wm.  and  Archibald  Skelton,  Dmmbargh. 

Three-years-old  harness  colt — first  40s.,  Thomas  Mark, 
Durdar ;  second  20s.,  T.  T.  SeXby,  Oughterside  House. 

Three-years-old  saddle  coH — ^&rat4€^,  John  Newton,  Chol- 
lerton ;  second  20s.,  Ferguson  Feddon,  Evening  HiU. 

Three-years-old  saddle  or  harness  lUly — fint  40b.,  Bichard 
Waugh,  Seat  HUl ;  second  20s ,  Thomas  Gibbons.  Bumfoot. 

Three-years-old  cart  colt — first  40s.,  B.  Shadwick,  Moor- 
house  HaU ;  second  20b.,  John  Hodgson,  HoUybush. 

Three-years-old  cart  fiUy  — first  40b^  Samuel  Blaylock, 
Wormanmr;  second  208.,  R.  and  J.  Little,  Guardi.  Com- 
mended, Joseph  Henderson,  Moorhonse. 

One  pound,  added  to  a  sweepstakes  of  lOs.  each,  for  one- 
year-old  entire  colts— Joseph  Stordy,  Drawdykes  Castle. 

HURDLE-LEAPING, 
"fifteen  poands,  added  to  a  sweepstakes  of  lOs.  each,  for 
horses  of  all  ages,  suitable  for  hunting,  and  required  to  leap 
hurfles  four  feet  high  not  less  than  three  times.  Four-years- 
old  horses  to  carry  11  stone,  five  years  old  and  upwards  12 
stone.  The  rider  to  be  mounted  in  proper  bunting  oostome. 
A  handsome  sUver-mounted  whip  wiU  oe  presented  to  tiie  rider 
who  &pp«An  in  the  neatest  and  most  appropriate  costume.*' 
First,  Thomas  Sutton,  Alwent ;  second,  Jonn  Hyslop,  Greens- 
bum.    Commended,  the  Marqnis  of  Queensbnry. 

HACKNEY  PRIZE. 

Three  pounds,  added  to  a  sweepstakes  of  lOs.  each,  for  the 
best  hadmey  of  any  age,  not  to  exceed  15  hands  1  inch,  to  be 
broogfat  into  the  ring  moonted-^first,  Robert  Bendle,  Carlisle ; 
second,  Joseph  Casson,  Burgh.    Commended,  Joaeph  Caiaon 
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F0T7K-Y^AIISW)LD  HORSE  PEIZE. 
Three  pounds,  for  the  best  foar-vean-old  vaddle  or  himew 
colt  or  fiOy— first,  J.  P.  Foster,  KUhow  \  secoiid,  Messrs.  Bell, 
Bosehank. 

PONY  PRIZE. 
Two  pounds,  added  to  a  sweepstakes  of  lOi.  each,  will  be 
given  for  the  best  pony  of  any  age,  height  not  to  exceed  1&| 
hands — first,  Joseph  RobinsoD,  wortUw«ite }  aeoond,  JoAeph 
Soott,  Carlisle. 


SWEEPSTAKES.  \ 

Swaq^stakes  of  10s.  each,  f«r  the  best  saddle  or  bud 
yearling  colts  or  fiUiea.    Thomas  Gibbons,  Bumloot.  | 

Sweq)stBikes  for  three-years-old  saddle  or  harness  c(dtf  | 
fillies.    John  Newton.  \ 

Sweepstakes  for  saddle  or  harness  foals— T.  H.  Faifa 
Warwick  HaU.    Commended,  J.  T.  Steed,  SoutherfieU.       | 

Sweepstakes  for  two-vears^ld  cart  colt*  or  fillies— i 
and  second,  Joseph  Black,  Longborgh.  { 

Sweepstakes  for  cart  foals—William  RUij,  Mossbnd  I|j 


DERBYSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

MEETING    AT    DERBY. 


The  annnal  show  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  19,  in  the 
Derby  cattle  market.  Not  the  least  element  6t  success  was  the 
fine  weather,  and  several  thousands  of  persons  visited  the  ex- 
hibition during  the  day.  The  oompetition  showed  a  consider' 
able  increase  over  that  of  last  year. 

The  total  number  of  horses  entered  was  170,  and  the 
show  in  this  particular  respect  was  one  of  the  best  that  has 
b©«i  held  in  the  Midlands  for  many  years  past.  The  first 
prise  for  stallions  for  hunting  purposes  was  carried  off  by 
Mr.  Henry  Wardle*s  Cawood  by  The  Care,  out  of  Brandysnap, 
by  Muley  Moloch.  The  trials  for  the  hunter's  prize,  which 
took  plaee  about  one  o'clock,  attracted  a  great  d^  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  public,  but  the  ordeal  develoocd  only  about 
six  good  jumpers.  Many  of  the  hones  would  not  take  the 
fences — ^in  all  probability  a  fiset  that  was  due  to  the  shouting  of 
the  people  and  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  round,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  ^e  aoinials  would  do  their  work  straight  enough 
in  ihe  field.  The  hones  for  agricultural  purposes  were  a  good 
lot  of  strong  and  meftil  aninuds,  and  there  were  many  com- 
mendable specimens  among  the  haeks,  oobs,  and  ponies. 

The  namoer  of  entries  of  akeep  was  not  quite  so  large  as  last 
year,  but  then  was  nevertheless  some  excellent  mutton  dis- 
played. Particularlpr  noticeable  were  the  shearKng  ewes,  and 
manv  of  the  prize-winners  were  good  nseftil  old  sheep,  chiefly 
of  the  Leicaater-aBd-Iinooln  cro«.  The  Down  lambs  were 
also  highly  oommendalde. 

The  pigs  comprised  the  Berkshire,  lineolnshire,  and  York- 
shire breoAs,  and  it  was  noteworthy  that  there  was  not  an  ab- 
solutely bad  lot  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  pens ;  while  a  litter 
of  the  nnnanalfar  large  number  of  19  was  exhibited. 

The  show  of  pouit^  mKjr  be  also  said  to  have  been  good 
for  the  particalar  period  of  the  year,  when  the  young  birds  are 
hardly  npe,  and  the  old  fairda  are  too  fitr  gone  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Tbe  dneks  and  game-fowls  were  superior,  but  in 
the  Dorkings  there  was  a  perceptible  filling  off. 

There  was  a  laiige  show  of  in^lements  for  agricultural  pnr- 

ries.  The  first  prise  for  a  **  collection**  was  won  b^  Messrs. 
G.  Havwood,  of  Derby,  whose  specimens  of  madiinery  oc- 
cupied a  large  area^  and  who  had  a  tent  in  which  they  exhi- 
bited a  variety  of  choice  and  ornamental  ironwares  and  other 
articles.  Messrs.  BAtcUffe,  of  Derby,  took  the  second  prise ; 
and  medals  were  awarded  by  Henrv  Campion  of  Alderwasley, 
Mr.  Fisher  of  Loughborough,  and  Mr.  WooUey  of  Allestree. 

There  were  also  cksses  for  cheese,  butter,  and  wool. 

The  dinner  took  place  at  the  Com  Exchange,  at  three  o'clock. 
Lord  Denman  presiding. 

PRIZE    LIST. 

JUDGEI. 

Aouculttthal  Horsei  :  Mr.  Ladkin,  Lutterworth ;  Mr. 
Bland,  Thorpe  Lodge,  Newark.  Uvntebs  and  HACXis :  Mr. 
J.  St<ny,  Lockingtcm  Hall ;  Mr.T.  Wright,  Wanlpi,  Ldcester. 
Shzet  Hong  wools) :  Mr.  Dixon,  Barff-housc,  Beveriey;  Mr. 
Cresswell,  Ravenatone.  Short  wools:  Mr.  May,  Elford-park, 
Tamworth ;  Mr.  Byrd,  Lees  Farm,  Stafford.  Pioa :  Mr.  £. 
Lowe,  Comberford-mill,  Tamworth;  Mr.  J.  Whitworth, 
Measham,  Atherstone.  Povltbt  :  Mr.  £.  Lowe,  Comber- 
ford-miU,  Tamworth;  Mr.  ),  Whitworth,  Measham,  Ather- 
■tone.  Imflemzkts:  Mr.  J.  FanDmer,  Mr.  HaU,  Mr. 
Nottall.   GxicKKAL  BxniUEZ :  Mr.  G.  W.  Thaoktr,  Elford- 
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HOESES. 

StallioH  for  agrionltoral  purposes,  firai  £10,  Bir.  C^ 
Drayoottliehls;  second  £€,  F.  Nix,  Alfivtim. 

Stallion  for  hunting  purposes,  first  £10,  H.  Wardle,  Buti 
OB-Trent ;  second  £S,  Wm.  Barron,  Barrowasb. 

Brood  Mare  and  Foal  for  agricultural  pnrooses,  fint  15. 
Oilman,  Longford ;  second,  J.  Vickers,  Wmington ;  Sr^ 
Biyer,  Vicar  Wood. 

Two-year-old  Qelding  or  Filly  for  agricultural  porpw 
first  £5,  R.  Marple.  Ashton-on- Trent,  also  cup  for  bc*t  o^ 
horse :  second  £3,  J.  Bccstun,  Mackworth  i  tbird  £2,  Aa 
Eley,  Longford. 

One-year-old  Oelding  or  Filly  for  agrieultnral  punxw*,  ff 
£B,  J.  H>iwksworth,  Barton  Blonut;  seoond  £3,  J.  Hs«K 
wortb ;  third  £2,  T.  Winfield,  Dale  Abbey. 

Brood  Mare  and  Foal  beat  fitted  for  breeding  huiit«»| 
hacks,  first  £5,  J.  Pegge,  Littlcover ;  second  £3,  M.  Asfl 
wood,  Weston-on-Trent ;  third  £2,  J.  Bryer,  Vicar  Wood. 

Pair  ot  Horses  for  agricultural  purposes,  first  £5,  J.  OtfM 
Thompson,  Chilwell ;  second  £3,  J.  Porter,  Weston-on-Ticrf 
third  £2,  M.  Audinwood.  Weston-on-Trcnt. 

Gelding  or  Filly,  of  the  value  of  £60,  not  thorough-brsj 
above  tiiree  and  under  four  years  of  age,  1866,  fint  U,  C 
Pahner.  Calke. 

Gelding  or  Filly,  not  liiQnmsh-bred,  abofo  two  aad  qmu 
three  years  of  age,  first  £8,  J.  Hawksworth ;  second  £2,  J.  u 
MitcheU,  Newton  Sobiey.  , 

Best  Hunter,  four  years  old  and  upwards,  foDoving  Mr. 
Meynell  Ingram's  or  Mjr.  Musters*  hounds,  first  £10,  T.  L.  Cut 
lieh,  Derby;  second  £6,  J.  Haywood,  jnn.,  Derby;  third  i3, 
G.  M.  Meynell,  Lang^y. 

Cob,  not  exceeding  14.2  hands,  for  riding  or  haraeiijw^ 
poses,  first  £3,  T.  Wortbingtou,  Derby ;  second  £2,  S.  Wad^ 
Mickleover. 

Cob  or  Pony  not  exceeding  13  hands,  first  £3,  T.  Worthing 
ton,  Derby ;  second,  £2,  Devas  Horace,  Alvaston. 

Colt  or  Filly,  not  thoropgh-bred,  above  oae  year  and  win 
two,  first  £3,  J.  Stevens,  Dale  Abbey;  second  £2,  M.  Aadii< 
wood. 

Hack  or  Roadster,  above  4  years,  first  £3,  G.  J.  Mitche^ 
Newton  Solney ;  second  £2,  G.  Roraell,  Sandiacre. 

SHEEP. 

I^ve  Long-wooUed  Breeding  Ewes,  having  bad  Lambi  ia 
1866,  and  suckled  them  up  to  the  Ist  of  June—first,  £3,  >• 
Scorer,  Scaroliffe,  also  Cup  for  best  Long-wools ;  stoond,  i% 
J.  Millies,  West  Hallam ;  third*  £1,  G.  Bryer,  BCarkeaton. 

Five  Long-woolled  Theaves— first,  £3,  M.  Scorer;  secod, 
£2,  C.  Bosworth,  Dishley ;  third,  £1,  G.  Bnper. 

Five  Long-woolled  Ewe  Lambs— first,  £2,  C  Boswoftbi 
second,  £1,  J.  Milnet. 

Lcmg-wooUed  Bam  of  any  age  above  a  Shflariiiig-fir»> 
£2.  E.  Foster,  Alkxaonton ;  seooad,  £2,  C.  MaUov,  Atlo* : 
third,  £1,  T.  Tomlinson,  Hall  Fiidds. 

Sheariing  Long-woolled  Ram— first,  £3,  W.  Deiter,  Ssek- 
ington ;  seeond,  £2,  £.  Foster ;  third,  £1,  £.  Foster. 

Five  Long-woolled  fat  Wether  Sheep,  mat  ewwdiog  t«tt^' 
two  montiis  old— first,  £2,  C.  Boawoith;  second,  il.  ^ 
Bosworth. 

Ave  Breeding  Ewes,  Jiaving  had  Lambs  in  1S66,  vd  m- 
led  them  up  to  the  lat  of  Jnna^Hfint,  £3,  J.  Boss,  Am; 
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MOBJ,  B,  F.  Camp,  £twal] ;  third,  £1,  G.  J.  MitcheU,  New- 
\mSolm. 

Rfe  Short-vooQed  Tbeares — first,  £3,  J.  Rose;  second, 
if,  R.  ttdl,  Wihc ;  third,  £1,  G.  J.  Mitchell. 

fm  Sbort-wooUed  Ewe  Lamhs— first,  £2,  J.  Broadhnrst, 
ham  i  teoond,  £1,  F.  Camp. 

Stort-woofled  Rain  of  any  age  abore  a  .Shearling— first, 
j3,  J.  Innmobger,  Mrasham  :  second,  £2,  J.  Ironmonger ; 
tol,ll,E.HalL 

Sliarluig  Short-WDoUed  Bam-t-first,  £3,  [J.  Ironmonger ; 
mid,  £8^  J.  Ironmonger. 

Rtc  Shori-wooDcd  fet  wether  Sheep,  not  exceeding  twenty- 
toaootlu old-first,  £2,  R.  HaU;  second,  £1,  RTHall 

PIGS. 
Boir  of  any  age— first^  J.  Hawksworth;  second,  J.    T. 
h^i  Bnxton-on-Trent. 


Sow  of  any  age— first,  W.  T.  Cka,  M.F.,  Spondon;  highly 
commended,  J.  Hawksworth ;  commended,  R.  Hall. 

Three  Breeding  Pigs  of  one  litter,  not  exceeding  seven 
months  old — ^first,  Joe.  Bowmer,  Bnrley ;  second,  J.  Hawks- 
worth  :  highly  commended.  Dr.  Hitchman,  Mickleover ;  com- 
mended, W.  Redshaw,  Longford. 

Boars  <^  any  age— first,  M.  Walker,  Stockley ;  second,  J. 
Eanlkner,  Bretby. 

Sow  of  any  age— first  and  second,  J.  Fanlkner. 

Three  Breeding  Pigs  of  one  litter,  not  exceeding  seven 
months  old — first  and  second,  J.  Fanlkner. 

PijgB  the  property  of  agricnltnral  labonrers  whose  personal 
earnings  do  not  exceed  15s.  per  week — ^first,  C.  Hardy,  Chad- 
desden;  second,  S.  HoUingworth,  Cheddesden;  third,  J. 
Mozley,  Thnlston ;  commended,  G.  Marsh,  Qoomdon. 


ANOTHER    THEORY   AS    TO    FINGER-AND-TOE,    OR    ANBTmY. 


Sotj—Io  reference  to  the  diseases  of  finger-and-foo  and 
(a  name,  hy-the-hye,  of  surely  recent  manotactore,  or 
Kldom  used)  with  which  Uie  turnip  crop  this  year  is  so 
affected,  many  opinions  ore  givoi  both  pnbliely 
flit  press,  and  privately  in  conversation.  A  week  or 
I,  I  saw  in  your  Journal  the  opinion  of  a  correspondent 
that  the  diieases  arose  firom  the  want  of  saline  matter 
ioil.  What  is  more  frequently  assigned  as  the  cause  is 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  crop  in  the  soO,  in 
!&ce  of  the  five  years*  rotation  system.  I  am  not  pre- 
iosay  that  the  disease  is  not  aggravated  by  the  absence 
uid  by  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  crop ; 
lui  inclined  to  think  that  the  true  cause  lies  much  deeper 
^tbt,andisthe  result  of  atmospheric  or  meteorological 
Prices.  I  can  adduce  one  instance  which  militates  very 
m;  a^st  the  **  rotation"  theory.  I  have  this  year  under 
W  apiece  of  gnnmd,  and  very  good  ground  too,  which 
P  Bot  bone  a  similar  erop  for  at  least  twenty  years,  and 
P«pi  miny  times  twenty  years  before  that. 

t%  braird  came  uplwell,  and  bulbing  began  beautifully ;  but 
'^diieaiesoon  made  its  appearance,  and  now  folly  one- 
^<ithi  crop  is  badly  affected,  and  porhape  not  above  one- 
$^\i  entiieiy  free  from  disease.  The  crop,  to  use  the 
JP^  of  the  agriculturist,  vras  laid  down  with  about  thirty 
md  &nn.yard  mannro— 4he  best  means  of  applying  to  thie 
Mi  of  a  plant  all  that  is  necessary  to  its  fotuie  development— 
f^>afadi  of  bones,  and  a  feir  hmidred-weigfat  of  super- 
Pi**^  per  acre. 

thiaapidication  of  manures,  and  the  fine  appeanmce  of  the 
fc^  as  it  grows  up,  are  quite  suffldent  to  satisfy  me  that 
niisof  hnman  application,  at  least,  vras  awanting  to  pro- 
^  tbe  health  and  growth  of  the  plant.  If  a  crop,  no 
*«r  what  it  is,  suffers  from  the  want,  or  rather,  I  should 
^tttoman  inefficient  supply  of  vatj  substance  chemically 
**<^  to  its  eonqiosition,  it  will  at  no  stage  of  its  eiistence 
^  a  healthy  i^ppearance. 

J  I  am  thus  satisfied  that  neitlier  of  the  two  theories  is 
;**«nt  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  my  turnip  crops. 
I J^I^Jtwid  already, I  believB  it  is  purely  atmoapherie or 
J***'^^^.  The  piece  of  ground  in  question  slopeapretty 
W2^tt«  south,  but  has  considerable  depth  of  mouli 
4i  ^^  ^'  ^  ^^  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
i/*Pfw«  has  something  to  do  with  it,  a  conclusion  which  is 
VJS??*?'***"^  by  the  fhct  that,  wherever  I  go,  I  see 
tWtw''"*^  fields  are  much  more  affected  with  disease 
^T*  **P<»cd  to  the  north.  In  a  field  not  many  hundred 
*"*■  ■?  own,  but  wMch  has  »  northern  exposore,  I  made 


a  bug  and  careful  search,  and  failed  to  find  even  the  slightest 
traces  of  disease.  Such  of  your  readers  as  have  an  elementaiy 
knowledge  of  chemistry  arc  aware  that  substances  very  different 
in  their  nature  and  effects  can  be  formed  from  the  same 
materials,  but  combined  in  different  nroportions,  and  that  in 
many  cases  all  that  is  required  to  euect  this  difference  is  a 
slight  increase  of  heat  by  the  exprimenter.  The  soil  is  a  huge 
natural  laboratory,  into  which  the  various  substances  required 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  any  plant  are  placed,  while 
heat,  light,  and  moisture  are  the  agencies  employed  in  convert- 
ing these  materials  into  the  substance  of  the  plimt. 

In  respect  of  these  three  things,  this  season  has  been  Ycry 
peculiar.  Although  at  first  very  dry,  immediately  after  the 
turnip-sowing  season  it  became  very  wet,  and  since  that  time, 
with  slight  intermissions,  the  groimd  has  been  in  a  condition 
bordering  on  saturation.  Tbe  amount  of  direct  snnslune  has, 
during  thelatter  part  of  the  season,  been  very  raoall,  and  the 
temperature  extremely  variable,  at  one  time  oppressively  high, 
and  at  another  time  veiy  low.  For  some  time  uter  the  ho^ig 
season,  the  amountof  heat  and  moisture  was  very  great,  the 
surfiice  of  the  ground,  in  fisct,  was  almost  Uke  a  vapour  bath, 
and  a  large  amount  of  nouridiment  literally  forced  upon  the 

SUnta,  both  through  the  roots  and  the  extended  leaves.  Wiih. 
lie  M  of  the  temperatne  the  super^abundant  sopply  of 
nutriment eeased, andthe  roots, whoae  fiuictions  were  before 
exerted  to  the  utmost,  being  now  comparatively  unnsed,  oon- 
traeted  the  disease.  whi<m,  when  it  assumes  the  shape  of 
excrescences  on  the  bulb  and  enlargement  of  the  roots,  is  called 
finger-andptoe,  or  anbury ;  for  both,  I  believe,  spring  from  the 
same  cause, 

From  the  (ket  of  irneots  being  found  In  the  exereacences, 
some  peoide  think  that  they  are  tne  cause  of  the  disease :  but 
if  they  woukl  only  reflect  that  in  aU  instances  of  decay, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  insects  of  some  sort  or  other 
effects  a  lodgment,  they  woidd  soon  come  to  believe  that 
th^  are  part  of  the  effect^  but  have  no  share  in  the  cause. 

Had  the  turnip  plant  been  the  only  one  affected  in  that  man- 
ner this  year,  I  should  not  ]»erhaps  have  questioned  the  opinion 
of  those  whose  experience  in  the  rearing  of  turnips  is  mudi 
neater  than  mine ;  but  several  other  plants  are  simihirly 
diseased.  In  the  month  of  June  I  planted  out  some  cauliflower 
and  broocoli,  which  throve  most  amaain^y  for  a  while ;  but 
soon  after  the  atmosphere  became  diy,  the  leaves,  not  of  one  or 
two,  but  of  all  of  them,  fell  helpless^  to  the  groimd.  During 
a  moist  day,  they  all  stood  erect  again,  only,  however,  to  faU 
flatter  than  before  on  the  first  outbreak  of  sunshine.  On  pulling 
some  of  them  up,  I  found  the  roots  more  like  tubers  than  fibres, 
very  much  resembling,  in  fact,  a  partially  grown  stem  of  kidney 
potatoes. 

Another  plant,  whose  case,  however,  will  not  excite  much 
inrmpathy  in  the  fkrmcr,  is  the  common  **  Sinapis  arvensis,"  or 
*•  Rnnch,"  as  it  is  called  in  some  districts,  which  is  very  much 
liable  to  this  form  of  disease ;  and  manv  more  might,  no  doubt, 
be  found,  if  we  would  only  put  ourselves  to  the  trouble  of 
looking  for  them.-»LEX  NAXUSiS,  in  the  Bat^Jtkkc  Jowmai, 
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FREE  TRADE  AND  THE  STEAM-PLOUGH. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Woodstock  Agricultural  Ausociatioa, 
last  Tuesday,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  said  he  woukl  take 
this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  Eng- 
Jsh  agriculture.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  system 
pursued  for  many  years  past  in  this  country  had  been  prac- 
tically of  very  great  use.  They  were  not  assembled  there  for 
the  purpose  of  minutely  discussing  political  questions,  but  at 
the  same  time  all  must  acknowledge  that  a  great  change  had 
come  of  late  years  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  that  it 
had  been  deemed  necessary  to  relax  many  of  those  protective 
duties  wliich  were  formerly  a  part  of  the  commercial  system  of 
the  country.  Now,  although  the  Consenratives  opposed  tlie 
change  in  the  llrst  instance,  thinking  that  it  was  fraught  with 
danger  and  premature,  yet  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
experiment  had  altogether  failed.  It  had,  he  believed,  been 
attended  by  great  benefits,  haTin^^  increased  our  commercial 
prosperity  and  cheapened  the  pnme  necessaries  of  life.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  ought  to  take  care  not  to  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme  by  altogether  neglecting  the  agricultural  im- 
portance of  the  country  while  encouraging  its  monufiicturing 
prosperity.  It  had  been  said,  '*  If  you  increase  the  commercitU 
prosperity  of  the  country  and  give  facilities  to  manufactures, 
you  will  find  food  flowing  into  the  country  from  every  part  of 
the  world ;  money  will  to  abundant ;  and  you  need  not  trouble 
yourselves  about  the  production  of  food.  But  we  ought  to 
observe  some  of  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  effect  of  the  free- 
trade  principle  has  been  to  discourage  to  some  extent  the 
growth  of  cereal  crops  in  this  country,  and  we  were  now  rather 
more  dependent  upon  our  neighbours  and  less  dependent  upon 
ourselves  than  used  formerlv  to  be  the  case.  The  time,  how- 
ever, might  be  arriving  when  our  supplies  of  com  might  be 
cut  shor^  owing  to  European  complications  and  bad  harvests, 
or  other  complications  in  the  western  hemisphere,  to  which  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  for  large  supplies.  Therefore, 
he  thought  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  ought  to 
be  a  warning  to  us.  When  the  price  of  wheat  was  rising,  and 
might  ooutinne  to  rise  to  an  extent  altogether  unprecedented 
of  Ute  years,  it  was,  in  his  judgment,  of  great  importance  to 
look  to  the  cnltivation  and  production  of  com  in  our  own 
country.  And  although  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the 
duties  formerly  levied  upon  com  which  was  imported  into  this 
countrv  would  ever  be  reimposed,  yet,  seeing  what  was  passing 
around  us,  we  ought  to  take  vfaming,  baring  in  mind  the 
feet  that  English  agriculture  was  the  backbone  of  English 
prosperitr,  and  that  it  was  to  the  great  meat-producing  and 
corn-producing  districts  of  this  country  that  we  must  primarily 
look  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  prosperity. 

Mr.  Henlet  said,  he  believed  that  fifty  years  had  passed 
away  since  he  first  used  to  come  down  to  Woodstock  to  attend 
agricultural  meetings.  He  was  not>  however,  now  referring  to 
the  gatherings  of  this  particular  association,  but  to  an  old 
county  society,  the  meetings  of  which  were  held  at  Woodstock 
in  alternate  years.  On  those  occasions  they  used  to  dine  at 
three  o'clock,  in  a  bam  on  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Old  Wood- 
stock, after  which  ther  took  tea  at  some  of  the  hospitable 
houses  in  the  town,  and  then  rode  home,  as  gentlemen  ought 
to  do.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that,  on  looking  round,  he  saw 
but  few — indeed,  he  might  say  that  he  did  not  see  one — of  the 
foces  which  nsed  formeny  to  be  familiar  to  him  on  these  occa- 
sions. His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  the  fourth 
holder  of  the  title  whom  he  remembered ;  and  he  had  also 
been  acquainted  with  tliree  generations  of  his  friend  the 
chairman's  family.  These  things  told  him  how  old  a  man  he 
was.  He  thanked  God  that  he  was  able  to  be  there  upon  the 
present  occasion.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  one  part  of  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  viz.,  the  ploughing,  had  given  satis- 
faction. He  was  told  that  it  had  been  very  good  indeed.  Per- 
haps he  mignt  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  matter  which  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  all  agriculturists,  and,  consequently, 
to  the  whole  of  the  community.     He  regretted  very  much 


that  the  possessors  of  the  steam-plouffhs  did  not  bring  tbm 
to  meetings  like  the  present.    It  would  be  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  all  agriculturists  to  be  able  to  see  on  these  occa. 
sions  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  motiT^ 
power  of  steam  to  ploughing,  when  it  came  fidriy  into  con- 
petition  with  twenty  or  thirty  good  ploughmen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  whether  it  did  actually  make  a  better,  i  wone, 
or  the  same  kind  of  seed-bed  as  the  oM  plough  did.    If  the; 
could  observe  for  two  or  three  years  the  manner  in  which  the 
steam-plough  did  its  work,  great  advantages  might  acme, 
because  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  inventiqp  luid  now  com 
up  to  a  certain  point  and  there  stood  still,  going  neither  back- 
wards nor  forwaa^.    This  was  an  invention  in  which  Uk 
agricultural  community  were  greatly  interested ;  and  it  otigfel 
therefore  to  be  thoroughly  tned  and  tested  in  cveoy  w^. 
Every  man   ought  to  see  these  ploughs  at  Work,  in  oniir 
that  he  might  come  to  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  whether  tlxj 
would  be  a  gain  to  him  or  not.    This  was  a  matter  of  gmin 
consequence,  because  they  must  all  feel  deeply  that  it  wooHbe 
highly  advantageous  not  only  to  themselves  as  agricaltonsts, 
but  also  to  the  country  generally,  that  the  produce  of  tk 
country  should  be  as  large  as   possible.     Now,  the  best  «- 
curity  for  an  increased  produce  was  that  tlie  ground  should  k 
well  tilled,  and  nothing  therefore  could  be  of  greater  import- 
ance  than  for  them  to  see  these  different  apparatuses  at  work 
year  by  year  in  honourable  contest  with  the  old  plongh,  um 
ground  sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  dry,  and  in  all  its  dinr- 
ent  conditions.    In  that  way,  he  believed,  they  wonU  be  abfe 
to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  this  important  subject.    He  bid 
so  recently,  at  another  place  in  the  county,  touched  upon  one 
or  two  matters  of  interest  in  what  was  called  the  poUticil  . 
world,  and  what  he  said  had  been  so  fully  rqrarted  in  Tk 
Times,  that  he  would  not  refer  to  them  again,  for  he  did  nol 
like  giving  them  a  second  dose  of  the  same  physic.    That  wu 
flJways  a  disagreeable  matter  to  those  who  administered  tjie 
dose,  but  it  was  ten  thousand  times  more  disagreeable  to  thwe ' 
who  bad  to  swallow  it.    Various  matters  of  stirriiig  intemt 
were  springing  up  day  by  day,  and  even  men  who  were  as  old 
as  he  was  felt  the  necessity  of  moving  with  the  tinn- 
Scarcely  any  man  could  say  that  in  the  present  day  he  stood 
still  for  a  minute.    Something  which  he  thought  fresh  aid 
new  yesterday  was  superseded  to-day  by  something  which  is 
its  turn  would  be  also  superseded,    rersons  in  every  rank  of 
life  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  rapid  changes  which  vni 
taking  place.    The  great  difficulty  was  to  be  able  to  exerds» 
one's  judgment  and  detect  real  faults,  because  a  great  deal  d 
what  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  plausible,  turned  out,  vka 
one  grasped  it,  to  be  noming  more  than  a  bag  of  wind.   WitI 
regard  to  all  the  great  questions  which  now  awaited  Kttk>  i 
ment^  he  hoped  care  would  be  taken  to  weigh  the  interests  rf  i 
all  the  parties  concerned.    Thus  the  great  agricultural  inhere*  i 
••rtainly  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  because  it  shoold  be  r^ 
membered  that  in  numbers,  in  property,  and  in  the  amoont  of 
labour  employed  the  agricultural  interest  waa  aooond  to  none. 
Indeed,  he  believed  he  might  with  justice  say  that  it  stood 
first  of  alL    And  therefore  he  hoped  that  they  who  were  not 
apt  to  be  so  noisy  and  to  make  so  much  uproar  as  sone  other 
interests,  would  not  be  forffotten  by  those  who  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  country.    Tne  agricultural  interest  might,  a* 
his  Grace  had  remarked,  be  fairly  called  the  backbone  of  tiie 
country.    It  always  had  been  so,  and  he  believed  it  wonld 
alwa^  continue  to  be  so,  because  he  ielt  quite  snre  that  thi 
qualities  it  possessed  rendered  it  deserving  of  that  positioi. 
His  opinion  of  his  countrymen  was  such  that  he  believed  thrt 
would  always  look  carefhUy  to  see  what  was  right  and  good, 
and  that,  having  found  it,  they  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  bb- 
justly  trampled  on  by  any  interest,  however  strongthtt inte- 
rest might  oe.    He  could  not  hope  to  attend  the  Woodstock 
meeting  many  years  longer ;  but  he  should  never  fbiget  the 
kindness  he  had  experienced  in  that  part  of  the  county,  vhics 
lay  at  a  distance  from  his  own  home. 
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CHIPS. 

PACTS    AND    FIGUKBS    CONNECTED    WITH    MANUKES. 


(i)  Fmeipiei  cf  JftwrnrMi^.— Planti  are  formed  of  two 
£ituct  parta,  oiguiic  and  mineral.  The  organic  ia  made 
ap  of  all  the  constituents  which  are  capaUe  of  being  con- 
■med,  and  their  chemical  parts  are  composed  of  wluit  are 
eafied  the  fonr  elements— oarbonahydrof^  nitrogen,  and 
oxjgm.  Of  the  organic  elements  carbon  and.  nitrogen 
in  the  efaie(  and  are  obtained  principally  from  eaibonie 
iddiod  ammonia.  Of  these,  earbonic  acid  gas  is  found 
jBinuneow  qnantito  in  what  may  be  called  the  "  labo- 
ntoiy  of  nature."  When  we  breathe  we  form  it ;  when 
leeonsame  our  fw^  we  add  to  it ;  and  each  heap  of  de- 
ajiag  Teeetable  or  animal  matter  sweDs  the  volume  of 
iff^.  Ammonia  is  combined  of  two  gases,  hydrogen 
H  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  14  parts  of  the  former 
tol  of  the  Utter.  Of  these  gases  hvdrogen  is  okc  of  the 
ineonstitnents  of  water,  oxygen  the  other ;  lib.  of  the 
ter  to  81bs.  of  the  latter  forming  9Ibs.  of  water.  !BVom 
is  win  be  seen  the  a£9nity  which  water  possesses  for 
■nnonia-^  wise  arrangement,  as  by  its  aid  we  can  draw 
^  the  stores  of  uitrogen  existent  in  the  atmosphere, 
ijnaooia  may  be  and  is  formed  artificially,  and  possesses  a 
iJKlt  Tilne  as  a  mannrial  agent.  Our  ohiief  natural  supply 
a  from  the  excreta  of  the  animds  of  thefiurm  and  of 
■iiL  Henee,  in  allowing  these  to  go  to  waste,  as  we  do 
Mtionslly,  we  ma3r  be  said  to  throw  away  yast  supplies  of 
Bmre.  Ammonia  is  also  found  whererer  decomposition 
tf  nutter  ^ocs  on :  it  is  present  also  largely  in  rain-water, 
«d  mow  IS  popularly  bcOieved  to  be  peculiarly  rich  in  it. 
Knee  the  term  by  which  snow  is  known  m  some  dis- 
Indi  SI  the  "  poor  man's  manure."  The  inorganic  oon- 
ititQaits  of  manure  are  also  called  the  ash,  or  mineral 
ttBrtitoents :  they  are  made  up  chiefly  of  sidphur,  phos- 
j^nu,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda;  but  to 
■M  nu^  be  added,  as  minor  constituents,  silica,  alumina, 
■Ipkorie  add,  phosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine.  The  ele- 
■ents  of  the  ash  of  plants  exist  only  in  the  soil,  and  no 
portion  is  deriyable  from  the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  case  of 
tte  organic  portion.  They  exist  in  the  s(m1  in  the  form 
of  ttltf;  thiese  beii^  formed  by  the  eomlnnation  of  an 
^  Si  earbonio,  with  an  alkafi,  as  lune,  the  resuHing 
^OBbinslion  in  this  case  forming  what  is  termed  a  oar- 
koita  of  lime.  Ph>m  the  elonents  of  iJie  organic  and 
ieiaormiiie  matters  which  exist  around  us  plants  are 
firmed,  both  being  absolutely  necessary  to  this  formation, 
^  absence  of  either  being  inimical  to  growth.  Hence 
i^be  seen  that  the  divinon  of  plants  into  two  parts,  as 
wove-nsmed,  organic  and  inorganic,  has  no  actual  exis- 
iesee,  but  has  beoi  adopted  by  sdentiftc  men  for  scientific 
pnpoiss.  The  sources  of  pknt-food  being,  as  we  have 
KQi,  m  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  soil,  the  question  has 
|^Q^  From  which  is  the  principal  amount  supplied?  and 
J^ii  one  of  the  vexed — ^the  great  questions  of  agricul- 
M  wience,  and  which  has  been  discussed  with,  shall 
«e  Kft  more  of  the  warmth  than  the  courtesy  of  areu- 
■oit  ?  The  advocates  of  the  opinion  whidi  maintains  that 
^  plsat-food  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  atmosphere 
Rage  thonselvea  under  the  banner,  so  to  say,  of  the  great 
*oatinental  chemist  liebig,  the  able  originator  and  ex- 
P«>eat  of  the  theory.  Those  who,  on  the  contrary, 
*|>intaia  that  the  chief  elements  of  plant-food  are  supplied 
^  or  from  the  soil  range  themselves  under  the  banners 
^tke  eeldnated  Englidi  chemists,  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
"*Mleis  able  exponents  of  that  theory.    This  is  not  the 


place  to  glanee,  even  in  briefest  foshion,  at  the  discussion 
which  has  arisen  on  these  two  theories.  Suffice  it  here 
to  say,  that  liebig  and  his  followers,  believing  that  the 
chief  organic  elements  of  plants,  ammonia  and  carbonic 
add  gas,  are  supplied  in  boundless  quantities  from  the  air, 
it  is  the  ftrmer's,  or  should  be  the  fiurmer's,  great  aim 
to  supply  the  scnl  with  the  mineral  or  ash  constituents ; 
for,  accordinjg  to  his  theory,  the  "  crops  on  a  fidd  ^Uminish 
or  increase  in  exact  proportion  to  the  diminution  or  increase 
of  the  mineral  substances  conveyed  to  it  in  the  manure." 
From 'this  it  may  be  deduced  that  the  fear  is  that  the  mi- 
neral dements  naturally  present  in  the  soil  are  scanty, 
and  may  in  time  be  exhausted;  which  is  simply  another 
way  of  stating  Liebig's  cdebrated  bdief,  that  if  his  theory 
of  manuring  is  not  attended  to,  the  soil  of  England  will 
ultimatdy  become  exhausted  of  its  mineral  constituents* 
Theoppoute  theory  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  is,  that  the  mi- 
neral supply  of  food  is  not  the  one  likdy  to  become  de- 
ficient— ^tnat  the  nitrogen  w  organic  dement  is  the  one 
which  is  likdy  to  become  so.  Hence  also  may  be  deduced 
the  opinion  that  the  mineral  supplies  of  plants  exist  in 
the  soil  in  a  practically  inexhaustible  condition.  From 
this  brief  statement  oi  the  opposing  or  opposite  theories 
of  Lawes  and  Liebig,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  opinion  hdd 
by  some  is  not  correct,  that  the  di£ference  between  those 
g^eat  chemists  is,  that  the  one  (Liebig)  maintains  that  the 
organic  dements  of  plants  are  not  necessary  to  thdr 
full  growth,  and  that  Uie  other  (Lawes)  maintains  that  the 
miumd  constituents  are  not  so;  the  fact  being  that  both 
Lawes  and  Liebig  are  at  one  in  the  bdief  that  both  the  or^ 
ganic  and  the  ash  dements  are  absdutdy  and  essentially  ne- 
cessary, the  difference  between  them  being  that  Lawes 
maintains  that  the  ash  constituents  are  naturally  abun- 
dant in  the  soil,  and  do  not  require  specially  to  be  sup- 
j^ed  in  it,  Liebig  holding  precisely  the  reverse.  As  in 
all  other  controversies  so  m  this,  much  can  be,  as  has  been, 
said  on  both  aides,  and  if  space  permitted  it  would  be 
undoubtedly  interesting,  as  it  would  be  valuable,  to  give 
here  a  resumS  of  it;  but  we  must  simply  here  content  our- 
selves with  the  statement  thai  the  controversy  has  been 
practically  dedded  by  the  fiumers  of  Great  Britain  in 
mvour  of  Lawes  as  against  Liebig,  and  that  thdr  belief  of 
creed  in  agricultural  chemistry  maj  be  stated  thus,  "  Ni— 
tn^en  is  me  principal  characteristic  of  a  manure  for  com, 
and  phosphorus  in  one  for  turnips;"  in  other  words,  am- 
monia for  com  and  phosphates  for  turnips.  Some  very 
curious  and  very  suggestive  considerations  on  this  point  of 
belief  have  been  offered  in  a  recent  paper  in  an  agricultural 
journal,  and  to  this  effiect — ^that  the  supply  of  ammonia 
in  the  manure  is  not  so  essential  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  as  experiments  go  to  prove  that  ammonia 
exists  in  the  atmosphere  in  much  greater  abundance  then 
than  at  other  seasons,  and  that  the  leaves  of  plants  have 
greater  power  to  dnw  ammonia  from  the  air  at  this 
period.  Frtmi  this  will  be  seen  the  scientific  reason  for 
a  wdl-known  fiarming  fifict,  that  it  is  best  to  apply  ammo- 
niaosl  manures  in  early  spring,  phosphatic  manures  in 
summer,  the  latter  having  mure  power  in  the  summer 
than  at  other  seasons.  'Hie  same  authority  points  out 
what  is  very  suggestive,  that  annuals  draw  least  from  the 
atmosphere,  perennials  most ;  the  converse  holding,  that 
annuals  draw  most  from  the  soil,  perennids  the  least. 
Hence  is  dedtidble  the  sdentific  reason  for  another  wdl- 
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known  finning  hct,  th&t  pennniab  (ai  gnii)  novrich  tht 
soil,  annaalt  -(at  turnips),  impoverish  it. 

(3).  Kindt  or  Clasiifieaiion  of  Manures,  —  The 
dasfification  we  follow  here  is  that  of  Stockhardt, 
the  principle  of  which  is  arranging  them  according 
to  their  action  and  composition,  the  most  poiferfii^ 
being  named  first,  the  weakest  last.  Some  of  the  con- 
stituents are  found  under  piore  than  qne  hea4,  |n^- 
eating  that  they  act  iii  inore  than  one  way;  as  for  in- 

phosphntic  manure.  Clasa  first :  Nitrogenized  or  forcing 
manures i  the  sub-claasea  of  which  are — (a)  Substances 
containinganiinoTiia;  quickly -acting  manures;  as  ammonia^ 
cal  salts,  Peruvian  guano,  soot,  blood,  flesh,  wool,  liquid  re- 
fuse of  gas-works,  putrid  liquid  manure,  urin^,  short  or 
rotten  duDg.  {h)  Nitrogeuized  substances  easily  putrety- 
ing,  and  tolerably  quick  in  their  action;  as  bone-shavings, 
glue,  bones,  oil-cakes,  fresh  uiine,  ditto  liquid  manare. 
(c)  Nitrogenized  eubftances  decomposing  with  difficulty, 
and  slow  in  their  forcing  action ;  as 'woollen  rags,  half-inch 
bones,  fresh  or  long  farm -yard  manure,  {d)  SubstUncss 
containing  nitric  acid,  quick  in  forcing  action;  as 
saltpetre,  nitrate  of  soda.  The  second  class  is  carbo- 
naceous manures;  as  copimon  farm-yard  manure  with 
much  straw,  leaTCs,  &c.,  sawdust,  green  crops 
turned  into  the  soil  as  manures,  peat,  and  vegetable 
detritus.  The  third  class  is  made  up  of  substances  con- 
taining much  potash,  which  are  strong  in  their  forcing 
action — as  potash,  nitre,  malt- dust,  urine,  wood-asbes, 
leaves,  grass  manures,  road -detritus,  compost,  burnt  clay, 
and  some  kinds  of  marl.  The  fourth  class  is  made  up  of 
substances  containing  soda  chiefly,  which  are  less  efifectivc 
in  action  than  those  already  named,  as  common  salt, 
nitrate  of  soda,  urine,  several  minerals,  and  the  refuse  of 
soap-factories.  The  fifth  class  is  the  important  one  of 
phosphatic  manures,  which  are  eflective  in  forcing  grain 
or  seed-growing  plants,  and  is  made  up  oi  substances  ^ 
follows ;  Burnt  bones,  am'mal- black  or  charcoal,  sugar- 
making  refuse,  phosphate,  apatite,  coprolitcs,  fresh  hones, 
b'oiiedust,  various  kinds  of  mano,  animal  refuse,  oilcakes, 
malt-seeds,  human  eicrefa,  farmyard  manure,  urine, 
wood-ashes,  straw,  leaves.  The  sixth  class  is  made  up  of 
substances  containing  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  he  uaeiA 
partly  to  fix  ammonia  in  other  substances,  and  partly  as 
manures  themselves ;  as  gypsum,  sulphuric  acid,  grcdn 
vitriol,  coal  and  peat- ashes.  The  seventh  class  is  made 
up  of  calcareous  Substances  ;  as  burnt  lime,  chalk,  mail, 
gypsum,  coal  and  peat-ashes,  road-scrapings,  gas-lime. 
The  eighth  class  is  siliceous  manures ;  as  coal  and  peat- 
ashes,  farmyard  manure,  sand,  straw,  &c.  The  above,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  a  somewliat  arbitrary  arrangement ;  in- 
deed, any  classification  of  manures  19  sure,  of  necessity,  to 
he  80,  from  the  reason  already  stated.  Some,  un- 
doubtedly, are  verj'  special  in  their  action,  while  oth(p* 
combine  the  mauurial  agents  of  a  variety  of  substances. 
Of  this  class  is  farmyard  dung  or  manure,  which  has,  in- 
deed, been  called  a  "  universal  manure,"  as  containing  all 
the  substances  requisite  to  promote  plant-life.  Of  tte 
mineral,  inorganic,  or  ash  constituents  we  find  all  existent 
in  farmyard  manure,  not  one  being  absent  \  and  of  organic 
constituents  some  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  con- 
taining a  large  per-centagc  of  uitrogcn,  and  others  which 
contain  substances  not  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  low 
pcr-centage  of  nitrogen.  IVom  the  first  of  these  airi- 
mouia  is  obtained,  the  second  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  humic  acids  and  other  organic  substances  which  miie 
up  the  mass  of  brown,  soft  vegetable  substance  called 
formerly,  and  by  some  chemists  still  called,  humus.  It 
is  a  fine  instance  of  the  adaptability  of  one  department  of 
fanning  economy  to  another,  the  fact  that  the  manurml 
constituents  of  farm-refuse  are  present  in  that  state  of 


of  ftrm-prodnee.  And  this  eomhinttion  is  so  exqiiifitdiy 
arranged  that,  in  tiie  words  of  one  of  on  most  diitin- 
gnished  agricidtural  chemists,  it  is  '*  difficnlt,  if  not  im- 
possible,  to  imitate  it  hv  art  ;*'  and  this  is  pieoidy  one  of 
the  reasons,  if  not  the  only  reason,  "which  renders  fsmyard 
manure  a  perfect  as  well  as  a  universal  manure."  He  fer- 
tililising  suhstancesof  fiurmyard  mannreare  met  witiiin  locli 
)f ipying  pirpQpjr^ons  and  combinations,  that  it  is  not  esij  to 
find  an  ainalysis  which  perfectly  represents  what  &nnytrd 
manure  is.  ^s  a  £iur  instance  of  the  composition  of  form- 
yard  diijig.  we  give"  here  Professor  VoeTckcr's  analysis  of 
mixed  dung  (cow,  pi^,  and  hone),  wdll  rotted : 

Water     ...        ...        Sf6.4| 

Soluble  organic  matte^  , S<71 

Contajflwg  jiitrp^xf ^97 

jSqoal  to  anunoniA     ...        >••         -     -^™ 
Soluble  inorganic  matter'  ,'.. 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter 

Containing  nilro^  ',.,        1.. 

)5qnal  fo  ammonn     \\\        ./. 
InBOti|hle  br|;anio  matter 


.309 
JJ7B 


\m 


5.S8 

In  this  samplp  f;he  tptal  amount  of  nitrogen  wsi  .608, 
eqpal  to  amnionia  .73ft.  '  fhe  following  is  an  analyai  i 
a  sample  of  fre^  fiirinyafd  manure,  wurtccn  days  oli, 
ma4e  0^  of  horse,  p%,  and  cow-dung; 

Water      M]] 

Soluble  ortenio  matter  ...        ,,\        ...  S.18 

Containhig  of  nitrogen         140 

£qual  to  ammonia      131 

Soluble  inoiganic  matter  (ash),  containpg  of— 

Soluble  pftica  ...        ...    '•   ...        .'.'.  .28f) 

Phosphate  of  lime      ..:        .:.        ...  JWS 

lime    ...       •,:.'      ...        ..'.        ...  .06« 

Magnesia        ...        ...        ...        ..'.  .011 

l^otash ...        ...  J>73 

Soda J061 

jOhorideofsoditmi     :       ...  .080 

Suluhnrie  acid SAh 

Caroonio  acid,  wi^  loos         M^^ 

Insduble  orgaulp  matter 

Containing  01  nitrogen         ...         ..'.  >^Mi 

Bqual  to  ammoni^     .'. '*  '•B99 

Insoluble  inorganic  pudter  (ash),  containing  of— 

Solnhtesmca '      ...       '...'  '.Wf 

Insoluble  silica  .661 

Oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  with  phosphates     J^ 


l-W 


S5.76 


fOo 


Soluble  sHica 

Insoluble  silica 

Oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  with  phorohates 

£k)ntaining  phosphoric  acid  (.17$) 

]Sqi^  to  hone  earth  j(.3$d) 

lime    ...        1.WP 

Magnesia '..    '.14S 

Potash.;.      ;: od9 

$oda .019 

Sulphuric  acid ..'.        V..     .861 

CarDomcaddandlosf...       ...       ..;     .i84^ 

'  lOOiW 

The  propojrtion  of  apimonia  in  a  free  state  contained  in 
ihis  sample  being  .dSi/in  the  form  of  salts  .098;  ?} 
connexion  with  inis  analysis  o^  farm-yard  manure,  it  w 
h,e  extremely  interesting  and  suggestive  fo  glance  at  icbm 
of  t^e  Diicts  connected  Wit|&  tiie  exhanj^oia  of  th^  \^  ^ 
the  different  ifertijizing  manures  by '  onr  vsrioiis  cwp; 
and  first  let  us  gknce  &  tte  proportions  of  those  majtcnaa 
contained  in  cdod  loam  of  an  avgrage  quality.    W***  JJf 

^■-  idc 


0.54,  oxide  of  iron  4.20.    The  following  ( 
duoe  qfan  imperial' aore-'-'myf  from  th^ 
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From  the  aboye  it  will  be  wen  that  the  varioos  crope 
draw  from  the  lofl  yaryiiig  amoanti  of  certain  constitii- 
eoti :  ihia  has  givto  ria^  to  a  eUsfiflcation  of  them,  ac- 
cording td  the  eonatitnentt  which  they  chieHy  draw.  ThuB 
vkeit,  barler,  oats,  and  rye  are  callod  lilioa  plants,  the 
i&oaiit  of  silica  deawn  from  the  soQ  by  ttiem  being  larger 
flan  of  other  important  oonstitnents,  such  as  the  salts  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  and'of'tootash,  and  of  soda.  The 
pa,  bean,  and  clover  crops  are  again  oalled  lime  plants, 
tbese  drawing  more  of  the  salts  of  Kme  and  magnesia 
from  the  soir  tlian  of  silica  or  of  the  salti  of  potash  and 
loda.  Tnmips,  ))eet,'and  potatoes  are  eall^  potash 
P^ti,  the  mbportion  of  salts  of  potash  and  soda  Whidi 
%  draw  beiikg  greater  than  of  siKea  or  of  the  salts  of 
iime  and  magnesia.  The  silica  plants  draw  mor«  than  10 
per  eent.  of  their  ash  of  silica  m>m  the  soil,  the  maximum 
King  (lye)  ^'80,  the  minimnm  (barley)  6608.  Hie 
boe  pnntf  draw  more  than  60  per  eent.  of  lime,  the 
Bunnmrn'  being  (peas)  68*74,  the  minimnm  (beans) 
MSI.  The  Dotash  plants  draw  from  70  to  80  per  cent, 
of  their  ash  of  potash  from  the  soil,  the  maximum  (beet) 
Ming  88*60,  the  minimnm  (turnip^  81 '60.  The  crops 
of » lix-oonrse  rotation—^  tnmins,  wheai.  hay,  oats,  and 
potatoes  and  wheat — draw  from  the  soil  per  imperial  acre 
tHe  following  substances  in  ponnds  weight :  Potash  819*4, 
sods 66-6, lime  100*00,  magnesia 89*9, chlorine 689, sul- 
pbnrie  add  78'7,  phosphoric  acid  122*8,  silica  864*4, 
nitrogen  274*0.  '  These  flgnres  nhtnrally  bring  ns  to  the 
mtQQre  and  the  qnantit}^'reqnired  of  it  to  restore  those 
«onititnents  withtown  from  It  by  the  crops.  ^*  This," 
i>  u  aUe  attthori^  renwrki,  f'li  not  to  eisily  dadded 


j^iantity  ordinarily  applied  to  the  crops,  but  alao  from  the 
imperfect  knowledge  we  yet  possess  of  the  average  com- 
position. The  foUowing,  however,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
average  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  fertiliaing  matter  iu 
applications  of  12,  16,  and  20  tons  per  acre :  Potash 
201,  268,  335  lbs.;  soda  67,  89,  111  lbs.;  lime  337, 
449,  661  lbs. ;  magnesia  35,  47,  59  lbs. ;  chlorine  12,  l6. 
26  lbs. ;  sulphuric  acid  84,  112, 140  lbs. ;  phosphoric  acid 
108,  144,  180 lbs.;  sib'ca  (soluble)  269,  858,  447  lbs.; 

Iiet  ns  now  glance  at  the  yalne  of  tonyard  mannre  ai| 
shown  bf  anaqrsis  and  calculation,  aa  compared  with  ita 
commercial  or  market  Talne ;  and  here  the  researches  of 
Professor  {Tanner  will  aid  ns  in  making  the  matter  clear 
to  onr  readers.  In  a  ton  of  fresh  mannre  this  authority 
estimates  that  there  are  65i  lbs.  of  soluble  organic  mat* 
ter,  valued  at  2s. ;  of  insoluble  organic  matter  677  lbs., 
valued  at  6s.  9d.  Here  we  observe  that  the  value  of  tha 
total  organic  matter^  as  per  analysis,  is  mnch  greater  by 
at  Imst  from  2s.  to  ^s.  per  ton*  than  can  be  and  is  actually 
realised  in  practice — not  taking  into  account  the  value  of 
the  ino^nie  or  ash  constituents  which  come  to  4s.  lOfd.* 
the  total  value  of  fcoluble  matter  in  a  ton  of  fresh  manure 
being  7s.  lid.,  of  insoluble  matter  6s.  8f  d.  The  differ- 
ence  in  price  between  a  ton  of  fresh  and  a  ton  Of  rotten 
manure  la  nearly  one  shilling,  the  fr^sh  mannre  being 
theoretically  the  dearest.  This  ▼alnation,  as  our  readers 
well  know,  is  preeiself  the  reverse  in  tiie  practice  and 
opinion  of  some  authorities,  who  prefer  the  rotten  to  the 
fresh.  In  a  ton  of  manure  there  is,  according  to  onr  au- 
thority, no  fewer  than  l,482i  lbs.  of  water,  which  is  set 
down  as  valueless ;  so  that  there  is  from  18  to  16  cwt.  of 
water,  besides  some  4  to  6  cwt.  of  otherwise  viduelesa 
matter,  in  a  ton,  to  carried  along  with  it  to  the  plaee  where 
it  is  to  be  used.  This  large  amount  of  so-called  worth- 
less matter,  carrying  with  it  only  48  |bs.  of  absolute  fer- 
tilising material,  is  Aai  which  adds  to  the  bnlk  of  ferm- 
yard  mannre,  and  consequently  to  the  cost  of  its  trans- 
port from  one  place  to  another.  Agunst  tlus,  however, 
i^  to  be  set  the  advanta^  that  the  manure  possesses  as  m 
medianieal  agent  in  lightening  up  soils,  and  attract- 
ing air  to  deir  particles ;  for  as  Professor '  Tanner 
remarks,  "  plants,  fike  aninuls,  need  not  only  food,  but 
room  to  breathe,  and  to  perform  other  fhnetions  of  life ; 
in  feet,  the  one  is  nselesa  without  the  other."  ^ffhat  we 
have  here  given  fhows  how  unsafe  it  is  to  rely  upon  the 
analytical  values  of  manures :  so  many  eireumstances  comiB 
into  existence  in  practice  as  to  modi^  vei^  materially  tiie 
indications  of  theory.  There  are  other  eonsiderations  which 
flow  out  from  this  tonark,  some  of  which  wfll  he  noticed 
before  we  conclude  our  paper.  One  circumstance  i^ch 
renders  analvtical  valuations  of  fehnyard  mannre  unsafe  in 
practice  is  the  feet,  pregnant  wfth  meaning,  that  diemists 
are  quite  divided  in  opinion  as  to  what  purt  or  parts  of 
the  manure  give  to  it  its  value.  We  have  two  schoob  on 
this  matter — ^that  of  Liebig,  who  maintains  (and  from 
what  we  have  already  given  as  to  his  theory  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  manuring,  is  likdy  to  maintain)  that  the  value 
depends  *' most  undoubtedly  upun  11.^  air.Guiit  of  tLc  la- 
combustible  ash  constituents  ol  plants  in  it,  and  is  deter- 
mined bv  these;''  the  other  is  that  of  the  celebrated 
Frendi  chemist  Boussingault,  who  maintains  that  farm- 
yard mannre  is  "more  ifiluable  in  proportion  as  the  quan- 
tity of  niirogenoHt  organic  matter  is  greater  than  the  non* 
nitrogenout  organic  matter,"  Here,  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  general  theorv  of  manuring,  British  practice  ha4 
decided  against  the  theory  of  Liebig.  Mr.  Lawes  has  fur- 
nished the  agricultural  world  with  some  information  on  the 
value  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  in  manures,  distin. 
gnished,  aa  ia  uinal  in  m  his  statements,  tiy  a  high  prac, 
^q^  yf4Uf ,    ^  FPPO#^|  the  case  oC  a  4Q0-8cto  ^^ 
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cultivated  on  the  four-course  system,  he  reckons  half  of 
the  roots  and  100  tons  of  hay  to  be  consumed  on  it,  and 
the  whole  of  the  straw  of  the  barley  and  of  the  wheat — 
2,5001bs.  of  the  former  and  S.OOOlbs.  of  the  latter— to  be 
kept  and  used  for  litter  and  forage.  4S,8001bs.  of  oats  are 
to  be  consumed  by  the  horses,  and  20  tons  of  oilcakes  by 
the  feeding  stock.  From  all  this,  856  tons  of  fresh  dung 
will  be  obtained,  in  which  there  wiU  be  67.2  lbs.  of  dry 
matter,  62  lbs.  of  manurial  matter,  11.1  lbs.  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  reckoned  as  phosphate  of  lime,  12  lbs.  of 
potash,  14.81bs.  of  nitrogen,  and  17.81bs.  of  nitrogen  cal- 
culated in  ammonia.  But  this  amount  of  fertiUiing  mate* 
rial  will  have  to  be  vtry  considerably  reduced  in  practiee, 
as  so  many  modifying  circumstances  come  into  pUy,  such 
as  the  loss  arising  frmn  decomposition,  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  decrease  of  fertilizing  mate- 
rials, arising  from  the  neglectful  and  wastefU  manner 
in  which  the  fimnyard  dungheaps  are  generally  managed, 
or  rather  mismanaged.  Mr.  Lawes  points  out  what  Wolff 
made  very  dear,  but  what  was  preriouslT  unknown 
amongst  a  large  class  of  formers — ^that  the  yalue  of  form- 
yard  manure  is  influenced  materially  by  the  quality  of  the 
food  upon  which  the  animals  foed  which  produce  it.  Thus, 
for  instance,  estimating  the  Talue  of  dung  produced  by 
animals  fed  upon  Swedish  turnips  at  4s.  per  ton,  that  pro- 
duced by  them  if  fed  upon  linseied  oilcake  will  be  as  nigh 
as  £4  12s.  Some  authorities  allow  a  Tcry  high  percentage 
of  the  food  consumed  to  remain  in  the  manure — as  hism, 
in  the  case  of  oilcake,  as  88  per  cent.,  or  one-third.  Wolff, 
the  chemist  above  alluded  to,  estimated,  as  the  result  of 
his  experiments,  that  when  sheep  were  fed  upon  rapecake 
no  less  an  amount  than  five-sixths  of  the  whole  nitrogen 
of  tJie  food  was  left  in  the  dung ;  and  in  thecaseof  ca&, 
seven-dghths.  With  reference  to  this  point  of  form  prac- 
tice, Mr.  Lawes  says  "  that  it  is  qnite  immaterial  to  the 
growth  of  the  crops  whether  the  additional  amount  of 
nitrogen  be  purchased  in  the  form  of  oilcake,  and  so  sup- 
plied to  the  land  in  the  formyard  manure,  or  whether  it  be 
purchased  and  applied  in  the  form  of  artificial  manure,  pro- 
vided only  that  the  requisite  mineral  constituents  are  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  the  excrements  of  animals,  or  of  artificial 
manures.  The  question,"  he  says,  "is  entirdy  one  of 
economy,  depending  chidQy  on  the  relative  prices  of  meat 
and  eom  and  of  cattle  foods  and  artificial  manures."  It 
is  right,  however,  to  point  out  here  the  danger  which 
may  arise  of  estimating  too  highly  the  percenti^  of  food 
left  in  the  manure,  and  by  consequence  its  manurial 
value.  Br.  Anderson,  the  chemist  to  the  Highland  and 
Agrienltund  Sodety,  throws  out  a  word  or  two  of  sea- 
sonable warning  on  this  sulject.  "  I  must  oonfosa,"  he 
says,  "  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
way  in  which  a  former  is  more  likdy  to  decdve  himself-^ 
the  proportion  of  the  food  which  is  thus  to  be  referred  to 
the  manure  he^  bdng  mere  guess-work,  unsubstantiated 
by  experiment,  and  generally  overrated ;  as,  for  instanee, 
when  we  hear  of  one-third  of  the  price  of  oilcake  bdng 
debited  to  the  manure.  It  would  be  much  wiser,"  he 
continues,  "  to  ascertain  the  expenses  of  feeding,  irre- 
apective  of  the  manure  heap ;  and  then  of  course,  if  there 
is  a  profit  npon  it,  the  manure  is  got  without  cost,  and 
nothing  but  the  experience  of  application  is  to  be  es- 
timated. If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  loss,  that  loss 
is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  manure ;  and  it  must 
be  the  object  of  the  farmer  to  see  that  it  does  not  ex- 
eeed  the  price  at  which  the  fkrmyard  or  arUfidd  manures 
can  be  purchased." 

From  several  hints  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  this 
paper,  it  will  have  been  observed  that  very  much  of  the 
value  of  fkrmyard  manure  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  it  is  treated— that  is,  saved  and  applied  to  the 
land.  In  this,  as  in  other  departments,,  there  are  two 
ways  of  ddng^  this— «  right  way  and  a  wrong  one. 


What  is  the  right  way,  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  ost 
and  describe  in  aprevious  "  chip,"  and  to  which  there. 
fore  we  refer.  Wnat  remains  therefore  of  this  paper  we 
purpose  to  devote  to  a  few  important  considerations  con. 
neeted  with  the  use  of  artificial  manures  assupplementarj 
to  the  fkrmyard  manure,  which  has  dways  beni  and  itiU 
is  the  mdnstay  of  the  former.  We  say  supplementary ; 
for  no  opinion  is  more  erroneous,  as  none  has  been  more 
productive  of  mischief  in  practice,  than  that  which  main. 
tains  that  by  the  use  of  artifidd  manures  farmyard  dmg 
can  be  dispensed  with.  They  are,  as  Dr.  Yodcker  pointi 
out,  ''valuable  supplements  to  formyard  mannre," 
enabling  the  "  inteUigent  agriculturist  to  make  one  toi 
go  twice  aa  for  as  it  would,  without  the  simdtaneons  m 
M  artifidd  manures."  These  artifidd  manures  euroK 
in  no  degree  a  mechanicd  effect,  or,  if  so,  only  to  a  Tctj 
limited  extent,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one  of  tlie 
vduable  proposes  of  fkrmvard  dung.  Their  diie^if 
not  their  only  purpose,  is  a  chemicd  one,  yidding  dirertij. 
and  more  or  less  immediatdy,  the  food  required  by  tk 
plants,  and  which  is  given  only  to  a  limited  extent  ui 
m  a  ^y  more  or  less  tardy  by  fkrmyard  dung.  A  good 
ded  of  akill  is  requidte  to  use  artifidd  manures  witk 
eoonomicd  effect ;  ror  it  should  be  remembered  that  t%  } 
owe  much  of  their  fertilinng  vdue  to  the  peculisrities  d 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  used,  each  soil  having  Hi 
own  particular  c^biliW  to  take  advantage  of  t^ ; 
manund  constituents  in  the  manure ;  the  pecdiaritiei  of 
the  crop,  moreover,  the  climate,  and  the  period  of  appli- 
cation, all  demand  the  oaro  of  the  former.  Thecoaditioa  ' 
or  state  in  which  the  artifidd  mannre  used  is  in  ibovld 
also  be  attended  to,  the  best  condition  being  a  finely  pnl' 
verized  one.  The  nature  of  the  manure  will  also  bre 
an  influence  upon  the  period  of  its  application— thoie  it 
which  the  constituenta  require  time  to  be  taken  up  bj  the, 
soil,  such  as  wool  manure,  bone-dust,  and  the  like,  beiitg 
sown  at  antnnm,  so  as  to  be  as  long  in  the  pound  sipo»* 
dble;  those  which  are  the  most  easily  aadmilated  or  takes 
up,  such  as  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  like,  being  ^ipliei 
pretty  late  on  in  tJie  spring,  and  even  in  the  earif  > 
summer;  while  those  manures  occupying  the  middh 
podtion  between  the  two  classes  stated — guano  and  snpcr* 
phosphate— should  be  appHed  early  in  Uie  spring.  Tls 
foots  to  which  we  have  already  drawn  attention,  as  to  tto 
differenoe  which  the  time  of  the  year  has  npon  ik 
manurid  influence  of  nitrogenous  and  nho^ha^ 
manures  ahould  not  be  overiooked.  The  period  of  appli* 
eation  of  the  manure  will  also  be  influenced  in  mbu 
instances  by  the  condition  of  the  plants  to  which  it  i 
applied ;  and  as  reaards  the  condition  of  the  atmospberq 
&c.,  it  diodd  be  damp ;  and  if  the  applicaticm  shonld  bl 
followed  by  a  gentle  imin,  so  much  the  better.  This  boll 
especially  true  where  top-dressing  has  been  resorted  tq 
Mx.  Jacob  Wilson,  of  Morpeth,  has  done  the  farmer  goo 
service  by  drawing  up  an  excellent  series  of  remarki  aoi 
roles  for  their  guidance  in  the  use  of  artifidd  manorea 
A  fiew  of  the  pointa  to  which  he  drawa  attention— il 
rdation  to  those  noticed  above— will  here  be  usefd.  If  gnil 
has  been  sown  in  drill,  the  best  time  to  apply  the  manorl 
will  be  just  previous  to  the  horse-hodng,  wluch  opcrt^ 
will  serve  two  ends — ^weeding  and  efEeictnallv  mixing  tM 
manure  with  the  stirred  soil.  But  if  applied  si  ttd 
time,  the  mannre  ahould  be  harrowed  in  at  once;  for  it 
the  case  of  Peruvian  guano  a  much  better  effect  if 
obtained  by  thus  managing  it,  than  by  afterwards  top* 
dresdng  the  crop.  In  the  case  of  root  crops  the  masais 
is  best  applied  at  seed-time.  If  the  land  hu  recciTed  « 
winter  manuring  of  dung,  the  manure  may  be  sown  broad* 
cast  and  harrowed  in,  and  drilled  up  ready  for  sowing; 
but  if  the  land  has  not  recdved  a  winter  manaring  of 
dung,  and  if  this  be  applied  at  seed-time,  it  mi^  be  ^ 
town  broadcast  on  the  top  of  the  drilli  on  the  fum-jtn. 
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dang,  and  the  two  manures  then  covered  in.  Mr.  Wilson, 
wbik  fteting  that  bone-dust  and  superphosphate  may  be 
drilled-in  with  the  machine,  is  an  emphatic  advocate  for 
tlie  bzoadeasting  of  all  nitrogenous  and  albdine  manures. 


and  well  mixing  them  with  the  soil,  inasmuch  as  nitrogenous 
manures  exercise  a  bad  influence  on  the  young  plant  and 
iht  delicate  seed,  and  should  therefore  never  be  applied 
near  them. 


THE     STBAM-BNGINB     ON     THE     FABM. 


The  astonishing  progress  of  steam  power,  as  applied  to 
agricolture,  is  manifest  to  every  one.  It  has  bem  adopted 
and  extensively  used  everywhore.  Almost  every  &rmer 
sokes  use  of  the  power,  and  neariy  every  fiurmer  whose 
ooeapationis  somewhat  large  possesses  an  engine.  The 
ipeed  and  excellence  of  the  wo»  done  by  the  aid  of  steam 
fover  are  becoming  more  appreciated  daily.  In  thrashing 
and  dressing  com  it  has  economised  labour  fully  one-half. 
la  steam  cultivation  it  is  doing,  and  will  do  more  if  the 
ooellettce  of  work,  the  economy  of  time,  the  order  of 
eskare,  and  rotation  of  cropping  it  will  permit  are  tdcen 
i^  aecomit.  Its  adoption  is  now  general,  and  the  num- 
W  of  engines  possessed  by  farmers  throughout  the  king- 
im  is  amazinglv  great,  and  forms  no  small  item  of  their 
ea^ed  capitiJ.  It  is  to  the  care  and  management  of 
tkae  engines  that  I  desire  in  this  paper  to  call  attention, 
,  sot  only  to  promote  their  satisfactory  working,  but  also 
|tbar  economy  and  safety  in  work — I  say  safety  in 
work.  This  has  become  a  very  important  part  of  the 
Rbjeet,  and  one  upon  which  I  wish  more  pwticnlarly  to 

It  is  well  known  that  the  class  of  engineers,  if  I  may  so 
designate  the  managers  of  farm  steam-engines,  is  of  the 
ksmblest  land— chiefly  it  will  be  found  to  oe  amongst  the 
aore  intdligent  of  the  fitrm-labourers.  lliey  have  probably 
ken  fimpiently  employed  with  otJiers  in  "  thrauung  by 
iteam,"  and  mav  have  so  noticed  "  the  man  setting  down 
ftcengine,"  "filling  the  boiler,"  "getting  up  the  steam," 
"oiling  the  parts,"  "turning  on  the  steam,^'  "shutting 
«ff  the  steam,"  "opening  the  safety-valve,"  and  so  on;  for 
^ey  are  yej^  particular  about  these  terms.  They  may  also 
bave  noticed  how  the  water  is  pumped  into  the  boiler,  the 
Xaage  to  ascertain  the  power  employed,  and  the  ghss  tube 
to  tell  the  depth  of  water  in  the  boiler,  and  the  careful 
way  "  the  man"  watches  the  pace,  and  strives  to  keep 
ngularity  in  "driving."  If  the  labourer  has  done  aU 
this  prcity  well,  he  is  considered  eligible  to  ti^e  the 
occasional  charge,  and  by-and-by  is  promoted  to  the 
foil  management  of  the  engine.  Now  this  cannot 
be  a  sufficient  education  for  an  engineer,  for  such  he 
really  is  expected  to  be,  but  the  minority  of  our  turn 
engines  are  managed  by  such  men ;  and  not  only  thus 
Su>,  but  these  men  very  soon  begin  to  think  themsdves 
Fa%  competent  to  alter,  adjust,  and  repair  the  various 
fKU  of  the  engine  and  thrashing-machine,  probably  call- 
Ag  now  and  then  to  their  aid  the  viUaae  blacksmith  in 
lome  special  difficulty ;  and  as  the  genenddass  of  fmners 
blow  very  Uttie  more  about  engines  and  machinery  than 
heit  men,  and  are  desirous  of  saving  money  in  repairs, 
Jiis  order  of  things  everywhere  obtains  favour.  Such  a 
x-actwe  is  no  doubt  fslse  economy,  in  the  aggregate. 
SooMthing  is  done  wrong-*something  is  omitted^or  ne- 
glected or  missed  in  the  overhauling  the  engine  and  ma- 
chine; hence  an  accident;  and  who  can  wonder  at  it  ?  It 
roold  not  be  of  great  moment  if  the  furmer's  property  was 
oerdy  lost  by  i^  but  it  is  often  attended  with  loss  of  life 
r  limb.  We  are  continually  hearing  of  bursting  boilers, 
Leatroction  of  furmsteads,  and  loss  of  life  from  these  ac- 
idents— if  accidents  they  can  be  called.  Should  these  not 
he  rather  be  dassed  in  most  cases  as  mismanagement  P 

Tt  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  the  manufisctnring  dis- 


tricts to  have  the  engines  inspected  quarterly  by  com« 
petent  men.  The  manufiKturers  belong  to  or  are  members 
of  some  of  the  many  Boiler  Insurance  Companies,  or  are 
insured  by  them.  These  Insurance  Sodeties  send  their 
agents  quarterlv  to  examine  every  engine  insured.  They 
examine  them  thoroughly ;  they  test  all  the  parts,  and  give 
proper  directions  for  management,  so  that  com|arative 
safety  is  really  insured,  and  great  economy  in  werldng 
often  results  from  their  instructions.  Farmers  have  none 
of  these  salutary  visitations  to  aid  thein,  and  much  is  it 
to  be  regretted.  I  believe  the  periodical  inspection  of 
every  fsrm^s  engine  would  be  of  considerable  use  and 
value  to  him,  if  made  by  a  competent  engineer^— one  not 
only  fully  versed  in  all  mechanical  details,  but  equally 
able  to  give  the  best  instructions  and  advice  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  working  the  various  engines  he  inspects; 
for  I  take  it  that  one  code  of  laws  will  not  apply  to 
every  engine.  The  unit  of  power  or  pressure  must 
depend  upon  the  condition  and  str«igth  of  the 
boiler  and  working  parts  of  the  engine,  boilers  being 
made  of  such  various  strength  and  thickness  of  sheet- 
iron.  None  ought  to  be  of  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  the  stronger  the  better  in  accordance 
with  good  judgment ;  if  otherwise,  the  pressure  of  steam 
upon  every  square  inch  must  be  regulated  accordingly, 
and  the  periodical  advice  of  a  comp^ent  engineer  upmi 
this  point  could  not,  I  repeat,  fiul  to  be  valuable. 

The  engines  owned  by  fiirmers  have,  for  the  most  part, 
hitherto  heea  employed  exdnsively  for  thrashing  purposes  s 
new  great  numbers  are  engaged  in  steam-cultivation; 
these  are  generally  worked  up  to  unity  of  hic^-pressnre, 
frequentiy  exceeding  651bs.  to  the  square  inch.  It  will 
often  occur  that  the  engine  must  do  its  utmost,  or  some 
portions  of  the  work  in  cultivation  cannot  be  effectual  i 
some  hard  or  stiff  phice  must  be  torn  up,  and  it  takes  all 
the  power  of  the  engine  to  do  it.  Tius  overstraining 
will  at  some  period  £ow  itadf,  and  possibly  with  fiital 
results.  Now,  from  all  these  risks,  both  in  the  thrashing 
and  cultivating  departments,  the  public  ought,  if  possiblei 
to  be  protected;  hence  Government  infection  is  re^ 
quired. 

Oovemmeni  Lupeetion, — This  is  a  subject  of  no  little 
importance,  and  requirea  a  careful  examination.  Very  few 
fiunners  would  like  their  engines  to  be  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  Government  officers ;  there  is  something  peou<' 
liarly  unpleasant  and  annoying  to  a  sturdy  fiurmer  to  find 
a  man  periodically  upon  his  fisrm  demanding  a  sight  of 
his  steam-engine,  but  it  is  not  singular  in  other  depart- 
ments of  business.  Manufiscturers  of  all  kinds  are  open 
to  Government  inspection :  brewers,  maltsters,  and  many 
other  trades  are  open  to  it.  Why  should  the  fiumer  be 
alt(^a;ether  exempt,  and  more  particulariy  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  safety  of  the  public  demands  it,  and  it 
will  at  the  same  time  tend  to  his  own  advantage  ?  Now^ 
this,  I  think,  can  readily  be  done:  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  considerable  loss  of  life  and  great  destruction  of  fium 
property  have  occurred,  and  are  continually  occurring^ 
from  the  bursting  of  farmers'  boilers.  If  these  were 
cardully  inspected  quarterly  or  half-yearly  by  a  good  prac- 
tiod  mechamc,  and  such  rq^airs  and  dterations  made  and 
management  attended  to  as  he  might  deem  it  his  doty  to 
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sQggesi,  mooh  iigaijr  tnd  damage  might  be  preYented. 
He  Goald  alao,  aad  it  ahotild  be  a  tart  of  Ms  dutf,  ex* 
amine  tbe  engineer  or  manager  as  to  nis  oompeteno/,  and 
give  him  sach  instmctions  and  advice  as  seemed  requisite 
or  desirable.  In  this  way  the  fiurmers  may  be  ben^ted : 
suggestions  for  saving  coal,  oil,  extra  power  in  work,  the 
supply  of  water,  the  regulation  of  the  steam  to  the  work, 
the  size  of  coal  as  applied  to  the  fnmaoe,  the  general 
working  of  the  whole  maehinery,  and  the  riirions  and 
manv  valuable  hints  he  might  and  would  give,  would  be 
asipie  ootopensation  for  any  annoyance  from  a  stranger. 
Besides  this,  there  are  many  engines  made  which  are  not 
caieul«ted  fmr  heavy  work,  and  some  not  fit  for  working. 
Theae  and  all  others  ought  to  be  ^sced  under  inspection, 
and  not  to  beaUowedinusetili  certificated  by  the  inspector. 
I  wnajudgeof  steam thrashing-macmnesatoneof  our  great 
meetinn»  wheft  the  oonstdting  engiiieer  thought  if  rig^t  to 
•nd  did  forbid  the  working  of  sevend  pomlde  engines^ 


owinff  to  defects  which  he  coniidered  mij^  frove  bsxod- 
ous  to  the  sight-seeing  public  If  engines  ihqwii  bt 
public  inspeenon  are  so  dangeroudy  coostnuted,  irbit 
may  not  be  anticipated  of  those  sent  in  for  private  use? 
D^end  upoii  it,  Uie  time  has  come  for  the  ^poiittzaeot 
of  GovenuBent  inspectors  of  farmers'  engines,  for  pnUie 
safety  demands  this,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidlvincreis- 
ing  number  of  such  engines  emphr^  and  public  iiti% 
d^utnds  it,  bectiu^  t^etf  6ne  A  Otese  skilled  intpeeton 
might  and  ought  to  act  as  instructors  in  sll  mstten  eon- 
neetedwith  steam  machmeiy.  Government  soperrisioD 
wiU  tend  much  to  prevent  impontionin  the  mannbetBR 
of  engmes,  and  also  promoto,  a  carefol  management  of 
them  bv  their  owners  and  workmen.  The  coimtry  msit 
be  divided  into  distrieia:  inspectors  mi^t  be  sppoiatid 
as  BOW  in  the  hciory  dirtricta;  while  their  Beports  ihmiU 
be  made  to  the  district  jttstioes,>ho  could  summoaiB 
parties  who  might  by  neg^tet  endutger  the  poblie  lafetj. 


BdBdl!.S&£EDlNQ   A^D    I^ELLll^d    if   t^illMfill^. 


BT  A  PUCTIOAIi  VASUXB. 


ya^  Safi&i,-^fhji  part  of  the  £i^rm<lr*s  bnainesa  is  one 
bf  ^e  most  difficult  and  uncertain  in  which  he  can  em- 
bark. There  ace  a  fow  highly-respectable  formoa  that 
take  up  this  part  of  their  business  aa  semi-horse-dealto, 
aad  who  make  it  answer  remarkat^  well.  This  dass 
of  formers  is  constantly  on  the  lookout,  either  at 
markets,  foirs,  or  on  public  highways,  no  matter  where, 
for  horses  likely  to  come  up  uiBcfol  animals.  These 
tl^  purchase  as  thejr  can,  and  proceed  to  bring 
them  into  a  profitable  state,  according  to  their  age.  and 
condition.  Young  horsbs  are  turned  out  to  graze  for  the 
summer.  The  four  and  "  five-year-olds"  are  well  k^t, 
and  are  practised  in  riding,  or  breakbg  for  carriage-work. 
Much  of  the  former's  profit  ddj^ds  upon  the  perfectioir 
to  which  they  can  be  brought  m  these  separate  depart- 
ments. Earmera  who  are  good  riders  or  good  cbivers, 
and  have  much  patience,  and  possess  good  judgment,  often 
bring  out  animals  of  surpassing  merit.  To  teach  a  horse 
his  paces  truly,  to  aive  him  "mouth,"  to  render  him 
docile,  '*  gentle  to  ride  or  drive,"  is  no  ordinary  achieve- 
ment ;  and  men  who  can  accomplish  this  deserve  a  ^(ood 
profit,  and  very  often  get  it.  It  is  pleasing  as  wdl  as 
arduous  work.  The  former  is  ever  at  it.  He  rides  over 
his  Cum  daily.  He  drives  to  markets,  or  wherever  he 
may  require  to  go ;  and,  althougji  tiie  rdil#ay  is  evtf  so 
convenient,  he  must  talre  a  horse :  they  must  have  prac- 
^ce— ^they  must  be  in  constant  riding  or  driving,  or  scmie 
tittle  defect  in  paces  occur. 

Another  dass  of  farmetv  takes  hijriiiBrjpround:  they  will 
prepare  young  horses  for  Attir^.  Thisisaveryimcertaini 
as  generally  a  very  expensive  depaitknent  of  buafaieab. 
It  requires  a  pecuuar  talent,  or,  mwe  pn^eriy,  pecuHar 
talenta.  The  man  must  know  a  good  horse,  and  how  to  ride 
him.  He  must  possess  a  good  seat,  unmoved  temper^  gn^t 
nerve,  and  no  tittle  courage,  to  train  rawoi^  for  hun|ing; 
He  nmst  have  a  thorou^  Imowledge  of  the  management 
irf  hnnting-hoTses,  both  in  work  and  out  of  work ;  ho^  to 
prepsre  tkeai  for  the  kunting-field,  and  their  treatment 
after  a  hard  di^.  He  must  know  the  hdnt  and  temper 
of  eretf  horse  he  has  to  train,  sfhd  act  toward  him  and 
manage  him  accordingly— the  f^  tiie  grooming,  the 
exercise,  the  stable.  It  i^  not  a  tittle  thing  to  pn^erly 
muiaMttLd  train  yioung  horses  for  htntingl  ThentSiere 
i»  a  odnBezion  to  seelr^  The  feoAet  mm  hunt,,  or  bis 
horsea  an  not  sufficiently  befcire  his  costomen.    He  must 


be  daring  and  take  « lead  to  ahow  his  horsft— a  ksp  a- 
traordinary»  to  ahow  him  aa  "  a  Jumper."  .  Heonght  ibo 
to  be  personally  aco»ptd)le  to  "  the  field,"  by  his  stnigirt- 
forward  manlv  bearing ;  and  perhaps  a  tittle  cultivstioo  of 
etiquette  might  be  serviceiMe  in  his  bnainess.  Depend 
npon  it,  no  novice  can  suooeed  in  this  departmest  of 
Mtiogk      .  . 

There  are  a  fow,  and  hot  a  very  ttm,  formers,  wlio 
pay  eq^edal  attention  to  breeding  raee»horHs\  Th^  it  i 
more  speculative  businesi  than  breeding  horses  for  hunt* 
ing.  It  may  answer  jpretty  v^ell  to  nrocitte  a  good  eatiit 
blood  horse,  and  travel  him»  or  let  nim  stand  as  a  sto^' 
horse ;  but  to  breed  horses  for  racillg-pnrpOses  requires  i 
great  knowledge  of  the  turf,  and  a^n^t  expenditure  «f 
money  in  6rood  mates  and  povering-fe«B  and  mansgemeei 
Td  make  way  aa  a  racehorse-breeder  the  A;ock  must  be  i 
first«class  blood,  and  these  lire  very  coatly;  as,  ahooU 
the  produce  foil  to  be  of  use,  or  beoome  unpopular,  ^ 
generally  turn  out  to  be  of  little  value,  owing  to  want  of 
power  aa  working  animals.  For  the  former  to  engageia 
raeing^speeulations  on  Ma  own  account  is  a  most  dai^* 
ous  course.  If  he  can  breed  respectaUe  animals,  by  lU 
means  adl  thein  to  "  racing  men/' .  All  gamblhig  iluMili 
be  avoided.  Earmera  have  no  vatid  ground  to  rest  opo 
in  such  a  conrse.    I  should  always  fear  inevitable  ram. 

Another  dass  of  former  a  breed  Worses  eBpecially/(»'  «&• 
They  graze  and  use  a  number,  (^  brood  mares,  sdeet  «i- 
pkopriate  aires,  and  bring  their  produce  up  for  sale  as  ea4 
aa  appeara  desirable;  but  generaUy  they  ^"^  *^^ 
four  or  five  y^aite  oldl  In  the  meantime  th^  are  iaa» 
naefhl  on  the  form,  aa  riding  or  carriage-hoises,  and  o^ 
ca^onaUy  in  doing  li^t  fium-wozlLr  m^ch  depeDdb^ 
upon  3ie  progress  and  Value  whidi.  the  animal  ind&ata « 
hie  grows  19.  No  fomur  woDdd  ehdinger  a'  valaiUi 
animal  before  a.  plough  or  harrow,  or  in  any  ha^ndoia 
employment.  There  are  plenty  of .  nushapa  and  hqontt 
which  acddentaUy  fell  to  the  lotof  Armara'  youDjfhonei, 
without  endangenng  them  reddes^ ;  indeed,  it  is  arefy 
sp&ulative  businesi,  at  the  Beat.  It  U  immaterid  iSj^ 
of  the  cattie  become  bleaidahad,  or  lose  an  iyei  but « 
blemished  horse  is  suipriain^y  depteciato^  in  v«nyj: 
though,  he  may  be  Juii  as  eapable  of  fiolfiOing  every  DBd 
of  work  he  is  put  to  as  before  his. acddent  T3iefida 
thiift  no  gtntfoman  of  j^tio^i would.  pnrehaseA  hiesuiva 
hone,  and  it  nmst  bean  e^edal  fovourite  if  hewe»«« 
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eUsflmnt  after  being  pereeptiblfiijiired.  The  blemished 
honOt  then,  becomes  at  once  a  second-rate  animal,  and 
ia  destination  most  probably  is  for  home-nse,  or  for 
a  esb  for  a  tradesman's  service,  or  other  ordinary  nses. 
The  nugoritf  of  fiirmers,  howeter,  are  not  professed 
breeders  of  horses;  bnt  almost  everj  one  occnpjing  a 
6iin  of  moderate  size  will  keep  one  or  more  nag  mares  or 
h^  cart  mares,  frutti  which  he  will  endeavour  to  breed  a 
coH  or  tw6  for  sale.    He  will  generally  nsea  blood  horse 
to  the  cart  mares  and  a  good  roadster  to  his  nag  nuire^ 
and  the  produce  is  often  a  good  nsefol  carriage  or  nseM 
riding  hme.    In  this  way  he  may  ocoasionafiy  have  a 
horse  or  two  for  sale,  which  constitutes  his  yearly  dealing, 
sad  whidi  he  often  finds  one  of  the  most  mfficntt  parts  of 
his  bnainess.  ^  The  usnal  course  is  to  prepare  the  horse  for 
tiis  neighboining  £nr,  or  it  may  be  the  popnkr  fiur  of  the 
ocnmty  or  district.    If  the  horse  is  a  first-class  animal, 
wefl  ^  op,  and  shows  excellent  pace^,  he  is  readl^  sold. 
The  manner  of  exhibition  and  sale  differs  firom  that  of 
other  animals.   He  is  taken  to  the  fiur  several  days  before 
the  actual  fiur  day,  and  placed  in  the  best  stable  tiiat  can 
k  obtained.    Dealers  take  their  walks  around  to  the 
fi&rent  stables,  and  sdect  for  thehr  exunination  subh 
knes  as  attract  their  more  especial  attention ;  or  they 
m  invited  by  the  owners  to  look  at  their  horses.    It  ii 
considered  infra  di^,  to  take  out,  and  ride  a  first-dass 
bine  in  the  foir  without  being  desired  by  a  purchaser  to 
^  so.    It  is  thought  to  be  detrimental  to  his  sale,  and  it 
\b  ffldte  unnecessary,  as  every  first-class  dealer  is  too  ready 
to  buy  such  a  horse.    The  dealer  enters  the  stable ;  he 
ideets  a  horse ;  he  is  brought  out ;  he  undergoes  a  careful 
examination;  his  eyes,  teeth,  legs,  and  feet,  are  closely 
serotinized.    This  done,  he  is  led  along  a  short  distance  to 
tiy  his  paces  gently:  first  a  walk;  theh  a  trot;  then  he 
niost  be  liddoi  in  his  different  paces,  including  a  canter 
or  gallop,  and  occftrionaHv  a  leap.    The  bargain  and  sale 
then  take  phce,  or  he  is  politely  declined.    In  selling 
•eeond-class  horses  the  owners  are  not  so  scrupulous 
or  nice :  they  have  often  anxiously  to  sbHcit  the  attention 
of  customers,  and  at  certain  times  of  the  day  they  are 
ridden  ont,  and  all  their  paces  and  qualities  are  openly 
exhibited.    Dealers  and  others   are   attracted   by   one 
fnlity  or  another,  and  sales  are  thus  efllscted.  The  horses 
of  inferior  or  ordinary  character  are  often  sold  with  very 
peat  difflcul^.  Unfortunately  the  bulk,  or  chief  business 
m  horse-deaihng,  consists  of  this  class  of  horses.    Thi^ 
sre  horses  cMefl^  in  use  by  the  middle-chisses  of  society, 
and  pricea  Vary  according  to  the  usefulness  and  description 
of  horse  to  be  sold.    For  this  class  of  horses  on  open  fhir 
day  is  fixed.    The  fiur  b  held  in  a  field  or  other  con- 
venient place.    The  horses  are  either  led  or  are  ridden 
tmt,  and  they  are  for  hours  ridden  up  and  down  the  fiiir, 
and  their  paces  shown  in  every  way  likely  to  attract  the 
tttention  of  customers.    The  led  horses  are  senerally 
placed  in  rows  for  ready  inspection  and  apart  from  the 
ridden  ones.   It  is  in  thne  open  Cedrs  that  much  noise  and 
horly-burly  arises,  and  causes  theni  to  be  held  in  low 
repute.     However,  much  business  'is  firequently  done; 
ofEen  very  unsatisfoctory  to  the  seller,  owing  to  the  un- 
certain vahie  of  such  kind  of  horses.    The  farmer  knows 
to  a  kifte  what  he  can  make  of  his  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs; 
lot  when  he  hasahofs^  to  sell  he  ^  bewildered:  he 
hums  not  what  price  to  ask,  or  what  to  take.    The 
iBia^  he  so  much  prized  at  home  b  criticised  in  so  many 
ways  in  the  £air,  tiU  at  length  he  begins  to  think  he  must 
have  been  nustaken,  and  that  he  mnst  either  yield  in  price 
or  take  him  home  again.    He  yields,  and  makes  a  sale 
wUefa  he  subsequently  finds  b  at  his  fair  value.    Thb  is 
&e  ease  wiih  hundreds  of  our  average  fiurmers,  and  as 
they  have  onlv  one  day's  horse-dealing  in  the  yeaif  it  ii 
net  to  be  wondered  at    Then  comes  the  warranty.    He 
Buit  goaniitoQ  hit  iMm  to  be  loiud  "  in  wind  andlim^ 


and  put  hb  signature  to  that  statement,  ilien  he  lias  to 
find  or  pay  fdr  a  halter  and  mg,  and  most  probat)ly  a  £m 
to  the  deider's  man,  and  the  transaction  b  compleited  by 
the  herse  being  delivered  over  to  the  dealer  or  customer. 
Thus  ends  mtoy  a  farmer's  horse-deaUng  or  selling  for 
the  year.* 

Cdri'Horiesr^Tiht  breeding  of  cart-horses  for  sale,  or 
the  purchase  of  cart-colts  for  grazing  and  sale,  b  a  more 
profitable  business  than  the  same  department  connected 
With  nag-horses.  There  b  much  less  risk,  and  a  quicker  re- 
turn of  capital.  A  good  first-class  catt-colt  or  cart-filly 
will  reaHte  from  thirty  to  forty-five  pounds  at  two  yeoa 
old  I  whilst  the  inferior  or  donbtM  otnes  are  well  adapted 
for  form  work,  to  which  they  are  put,  if  they  are  not 
likely  to  make  a  good  price ;  besides,  a  slight  blembh  in  a 
cart-horse  b  of  no  gieat  detriment.  It  b  the  colts  that 
are  chiefly  designed  for  sale.  The  fillies  should  be  and  are 
generally  retained  for  work  and  breeding  purposes.  In 
thb  way  very  many  horses  are  bred.  Almost  every  far- 
mer b  a  breeder  of  cart-horses.  The  smaller  fitrmers 
make  it  an  ifnportaitt  part  of  ti^ir  business.  They  work 
mares  only,  as  distingmshed  from  horses.  They  select  good 
entire  horses  to  jerve  these  mares,  and  the  foab  are  so 
nursed  and  cared  for  that  they  come  np  admirably,  and 
are  generally  sold  to  the  larger  farmers,  who  winter  them 
for  grazing  purposes.  Many  small  farmers  who  only  keep 
two  Or  tl^  mares  will  mike,  upon  the  average  of  years, 
from  twenty-fite  to  forty  pounds  of  their  folds  at  four  or 
five  mdnths  old.  The  larger  farmers  seldom  sell  their 
foab,  bnt  retain  them  for  sale  at  twoi  years  old,  or  keep 
them  for  further  sehrice.  It  b  highly  important  to  breed 
cart-horses  as  large  in  nze  as  possible.  A  good  dray- 
horse  b  a  verv  valuable  animal.  Frequently  good  dray- 
hbrses  are  sold,  at  prices  varying  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
and  toity  dt  fifty  pounds.  Good  draught-horses  are 
valuable,  bnt  do  not  realize  the  price  made  by  their  larger 
follows.  A  noble  dray-horse,  or  rather  a  grandly  beauti- 
ful entire  horse  calculated  to  get  dn7.-horaes,  b  one  of 
the  finest  animab  in  creation.  The  beauty,  sym- 
metry, fo%,  and  activity  of  the  racer,  the  hunter,  or 
the  roadster,  often  excite  our  highest  admiration ;  but 
there  b  not  that  msEJestic  colossali  powerful,  and  beautiful 
development  which  as  an  animal  smkes  us  in  the  noblest 
of  cart-horses,  and  as  bein^  the  perfection  of  hb  tribe. 
Hb  gigantie  proportions,  his  noble  appearance,  hb  nujestic 
walk  and  carriage,  hb  beantifiil  head  and  rainbow  neck^ 
embellished  with  the  finest  fiowing  mane,  command  rather 
than  excite  our  wondering  adnumtion.  First-class  horses 
of  thb  kind  will  freouentiiy  reaUze  from  one  hundr^  to 
three  or  four  hxmdred  pounds.  First-class  mares  of  thb 
powerful  breed  likewise  make  verjr  high  prices ;  and  for- 
mers are  very  reluctant  to  part  with  a  good  brood-mare. 

In  speaking  of  cart-horses,  I  take  them  as  one  class 
of  horses,  although  of  several  different  breeds.  Every 
farmer  wUl  be  ready  to  breed  a  cart-horse,  bnt  every  for- 
mer would  not  attempt  to  breed  race-horses,  or  hunters, 
or  even  nags.  It  would  perhaps  b^  invidious  to  point  to 
any  particular  breed  of  cart-horses  which  may  be  sup' 
posedto  possess  most  merit,  or  make  the  most  money.  The 
Suffolk  horse  (not  now  the  old  Suffolk  Punch)  b  so  greatly 
improved  as  to  become  generally  popular,  and  the  pr^'- 
tions  ihef  have  attained  to  are  scarcely  exceeded.  Tlurr 
are  bred  chiefly  in  the  eastern  counties.  The  old  Bn^iA 
cart-horse,  which  b  bred  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
midland  counties,  b  also  much  improved,  and  in  size  and 
proportions,  perhaps,  exceeds  all  others^  The  miy  ority  of 
our  dray-horses  emanate  from  thb  breed,  and  often  attain 


*  Surely  it  cannot  be  considered  a  "  generaT'  rule  for 
the  farmer  to  put  hb  cart-mares  to  a  blood  horse,  and  hb 
riding  mares  to  a  roadster?  If  so,  there  b  a  deal  AQIte 
to  be  said  on  tht  breeding  of  ^  niga»"«^SDXXOB, 
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to  wonderM  proportions.  Some  of  our  London  brewen' 
teams  are  tnuy  interesting  exhibitions  of  themselTes,  and 
the  loads  ihey  will  master  is  surprising.  The  Clydesdale 
horse  is  a  capital  animal,  of  great  power  and  beautj,  and 
exceedingly  well  worth  breeding.  For  activity  and  farm 
senrice  he  is  qntte  eqnal  to  the  above  breeds,  bnt  as  yet 
he  has  not  achieved  their  improved  proportions.  The 
Cleveland  horse  is  a  highly  nseM  animal,  but  he  by  no 
means  attains  the  gigantic  size  and  substance  of  any  of 
the  above  breeds.  For  hilly  or  monntainons  districts  he 
would  surpass  them  in  general  usefulness.  The  Wdsh 
horse  is  also  a  light  cart-horse,  and  smaller  than  the 
Cleveland.*  He  is  well  adapted  for  the  Principality,  or  any 
similar  country.  He  is  very  hardy,  active,  and  capable  of 
much  light  work,  but  not  so  raluable  as  any  of  the  other 
breeds  named. 

These  are  the  principal  breeds  of  cart-horses  which 
are  bred  in  the  kingdom ;  and  much  depends  upon  the 
locality  in  whidi  the  fiumer  resides  as  to  which  kind  he 
will  adopt  and  breed.  He  has  to  consider  which  is  best 
for  his  own  farm-service  as  well  as  for  breediuff  purposes. 
It  would  be  great  folly  to  attempt  to  breed  dray-horses 
amongst  the  Welsh  mountains.  The  breeds  have  already, 
in  reality,  their  own  especial  districts,  in  which  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  they  are  most  valuable.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  the  best  policy  to  continue  thus  to  breed 
them,  with  such  especial  exceptions  as  from  time  to  time 
will  arise,  or  any  immediate  locality  may  tempt  a  devia- 
tion. A  vaUey  of  strong  land,  in  a  monntainons  district, 
would  be  better  cultivated  by  a  more  powerful  breed  of 
horses  than  the  Welsh  or  Cleveland  breeds;  and,  vice 
vertdy  a  light-land  tract,  often  found  in  a  strong  country, 
would  be  more  cheaply  worked  by  lighter  horses. 

I  have  thus  noticed  our  breeds  of  cart-horses  chiefly 
to  show  that  the  largest  and  finest  animals  are  &r  the 
best  worth  breeding,  and  ought  to  be  adopted  where 
practicable. 

The  sale  of  a  farmer's  horses  is  always  an  uncertain 
and  somewhat  difficult  business  with  him.  He  makes  no 
trouble  of  a  sample  of  com  or  a  stall  of  cattle ;  but  his 
horses  give  him  much  anxiety.  He  must  put  them  into 
the  best  trim  :  their  looks  must  be  improved  and  their 
paces  mutt  be  perfected  before  exhibition.  Then  there  is 
the  fear  that  something  may  go  wrong,  and  he  may  lose 
his  sale — an  accidental  lack,  an  overreach,  a  strain. 
Then  there  are  curbs,  spavins,  quitters,  sand-cracks,  to  be 
avoided,  or  his  sale  is  a  bad  one.  A  defect  in  eye  or  lung 
is  fatal. 

WeU,  he  takes  his  horse  to  "the  £ur."  If  he  is  a 
valuable  animal,  he  is  hononred  with  a  staU,  and  cus- 


tomers are  invited  to  view  him  at  his  siaUe.  He  is 
shown  out,  generally,  in  a  well-littered  yard.  His  paon 
are  tried,  and  he  undergoes  a  thorough,  seardiiiig  exsmi* 
nation.  If  he  proves  ouite  up  to  the  mark,  u  a  fini- 
class  horse,  well  adapted  for  a  London  dray,  he  it  toon 
sold,  no  matter  at  what  price.  There  is  always  a  demsad 
for  such  horses,  and  a  dealer  will  rarely  pass  him ;  but  if 
he  turns  out  to  be  but  a  little  below  the  recogniied 
standard,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  maldiig  t 
good  sale,  much  depending  upon  the  views  of  the  variou 
dealers  who  mar  examine  hiuL  The  sale  of  ordiBirjr 
horses  is  generally  made  by  an  open  exhibition  in  tbe 
fair.  The  farmer  Xtkm  his  stand,  with  his  borwif  io 
some  oonvenient  place ;  and  the  buyers,  in  their  wslb  to 
and  fro  through  the  fair,  look  them  over.  If  any  one  of 
them  attracts  attention,  he  is  brought  forward,  to  undergo 
such  examination  and  tests  as  the  buyer  suggests,  whUe 
at  the  same  time  the  process  of  bargaining  is  going  on. 
This  effected,  the  horse  is  returned  to  his  stand,  to  nit 
the  convenience  of  the  purchaser  to  receive  him.  Upoi 
"  delivery,"  the  dealer  or  purchaser  takes  a  warranty  i 
soundness,  in  some  simple  form,  signed  by  the  &rmer; 
the  money  is  paid,  and  the  dealing,  or  aale,  is  compkttd. 
This  is  the  common  way  of  formers  dealing  and  tile  of 
horses,  in  thousands  of  instances.  If  he  has  only  a  nsgie 
horse,  he  must  go  through  the  same  course.  Esrmen  ^ 
not  always  give  a  warranty  of  soundness.  Many  prefer 
taking  a  less  price  rather  than  "have  any  fnitkcr 
trouble."  This  is  unwise,  with  a  sound,  good  bone. 
No  purchaser  can  readily  give  trouble  with  such  s  hone; 
but  if  any  doubt  about  ultimate  soundness  is  felt,  thoa  the 
course  is  right ;  and  seller  and  purchaser  may  biigiii 
accordingly. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  the  best  time  of  selUng  honei.  li 
is  the  practice  with  many  farmers  to  breed  or  buy  7010; 
horses,  work  them  carefully  till  they  are  five  or  tiz  yetn 
old,  and  then  sell  them.  They  assert  that  they  get  tber 
farm-work  done,  and  still  get  a  handsome  profit  19M 
their  horses.  If  so,  this  must  be  good  practice ;  but  it 
must  depend  much  upon  careful  management,  and  what  ii 
commonly  called  "  good  luck."  It  is  a  hazurdout  oosne 
with  good  horses ;  but  with  common  farm-horses  sf  10 
great  value  it  may  do  well.  The  safest  and  the  moit 
profitable  business  would  appear  to  be  in  partmg  with  tbe 
young  colts  at  two  or  three  years  old  at  furthest  ^ 
then  show  pretty  well  what  will  be  their  future  develop- 
ment ;  and  the  price  is  realised  according  to  these  appear- 
ances. A  promising  young  entire  colt  will  often  resdi » 
fobulous  price,  and  good  cart-geldings  are  always  in  k- 
maud,  at  satisfoctory  prices. 


THE     HORSE. 


Mr.  Jacob  Smith,  of  Hamborton,  at  the^ii&rterly  meeting 
of  the  Boronghbridge  A^cultoral  AssoCution,  read  the 
following  paper : — In  opening  the  discossion,  I  must  tay  that 
I  am  torry  tne  tnbject  has  not  been  placed  in  abler  hands,  as 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  question  of  great  importance^  Unless  we 
exert  ourselves  more  than  we  have  done  of  late,  Yorkshire  will 
lose  that  celebrity  for  good  horses  it  has  hitherto  ^oyed,  and 
of  which  every  lorkuiireman  is  justly  proud.  Though  we 
have  the  neat  difficulty  to  contend  with  that  our  good  mares 
are  eagerly  sought  after  to  go  abroad,  still  I  feel  convinced 
that  if  formers  would  only  pay  the  same  attention  and  jud^pnent 
to  the  breeding  of  horses  as  is  displayed  in  the  breeding  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  Yorkshire  would  still  stand  pre-eminent  as 
a  horse-breeding  connty.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  a  lonv 
time  this  has  required  much  more  care  than  has  been  bestowed 


*  The  Cleveland  is  a  carriage  not  a  cart-horse. — ^Editor. 


upon  it  Even  so  long  ago  as  1831, 1  find  one  of  onr  in»t 
distinffuished  veterinarians  saying,  **  There  must  be  soiaethig 
radicidly  wrong  in  our  breeding  system.  If  we  proceed  to  ue 
great  marts,  we  find  a  remarkable  scarcity  of  anything  is  tk 
shape  of  a  good  nag.  It  matters  not  for  what  purpose  w  » 
intended — whether  for  hunting,  carriage,  hack,  or  hes^ 
draught,  the  diflBculty  of  making  a  good  selection  for  either  of 
these  purposes  is  the  same.  There  mav  be  thoosandi  is  tbe 
market,  but  how  few  in  the  eyes  of  a  judge  will  beerea  ps* 
able  for  any  purpose !  Good  horses  have  been  heewjaf 
scarce  in  our  fairs  for  the  last  twenty  years,  ind  we  tod  tw 
many  of  what  were  considered  our  most  usefol  sorts  hsve  sow 
entirely  disappeared.  The  breed  is  quite extanct"  WeiwW 
think  this  was  from  a  writer  of  the  present  diy,  "■■^••Jt 
having  been  written  36  years  a^.  And  how  have  ••^ 
ping  on  since?  I  am  afraid,  if  the  writer  of  the  ewritf 
just  referred  to  were  to  visit  one  of  our  foirs  now,  he  woaM  ^ 
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diaguted,  u  there  ire  certainly  many,  as  he  saTs,  not  paaiable 
for  asT  porpooe ;  hut  I  am  not  one  to  belieye  that  the  jBnglish 
bone  hia  so  mnch  deteriorated  as  some  suppose.    I  beuere 
Ihoe  are  Cur  more  bad  horses  hred  than  there  were ;  bat  I 
behere  there  are  some  qnite  as  sood  or  better,  and,  as  fiur  as 
ffiir  raee-borses  are  concerned,  I  snonld  say  they  are  improTcd. 
Look  at  such  a  stud  as  Lord  Glasgow*s,  where  a  gentleman 
of  14  stones  wdsht  could  find  horses  fit  to  carry  him  to 
lioands,  and  still  &le  to  h<dd  their  own  on  a  raceoonrse.    Bnt, 
it  m  be  asked,  is  the  breeding  of  horses  profitable?     I 
ibodd  say,  decidedly  so  to  a  certain  extent,  provided  the  farm 
Ic  St  all  adapted  to  that  purpose,  more  especially  now  when 
the  grazing  of  cattle  is  so  much  more  hazardous,  and  good 
bones  are  of  so  much  greater  value  than  thi^  were  a  few 
Tcanago.    Indeed,  I  may  say  they  have  nearly  doubled  their 
nine  in  the  last  twenty  years.     On  the  card  for  to-day's 
kctnre,  it  merely  spedfies  **  The  Horse.**    I  have  jrreat  scope 
gttei  to  me ;  but,  as  I  am  aware  that  the  subjects  here  dis- 
toswl  are  intended  to  be  solely  agricultural,  I  shall  confine 
BjMlf  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  breeding  of  such  horses  as  are 
Mserally  bred  by  tlw  &rmer.    I  therefore  beffiu  with  the 
enght  horse,  a  horse  some  of  us  must  breed,  whether  profit- 
tUe  or  not.    In   the  breeding  of  draught  horses  I  would 
itnsgly  recommend  breeding  only  from  large,  stout,  powerful 
Rzes,  selecting  an  entire  horse  of  the  same  kind,  but  taking 
OK  to  have  them  active  also,  and  for  this  reason :  then  you 
si  produce  a  horse  which  if  you  do  not  like  to  keep  for  your 
in  use,  you  can  always  sell  for  a  good  price  to  ^  to  work  in 
ik  towns.    I  think  every  farmer  ought  to  contnve  to  have  a 
jsuig  horse  or  two,  according  to  the  size  of  his  &rm,  coming 
iatowork  every  year,  and  so  oe  able  to  disiwse  of  his  horses 
Mm  they  |prow  old.    Bv  so  doing,  if  the  animals  be  tolerable 
keks,  he  will  be  able  to  keep  up  his  team  without  any  outlay, 
lad  often  have  a  nice  balance  in  hand.    To  those  persons  who 
ibm  hgbt  soils,  and  do  not  like  to  work  strong  horses,  I  say 
do  not  breed  draught  horses  at  all,  as  I  feel  quite  sure  you 
ttooot  breed  light  uirm  horses  with  profit,  this  Jdnd  of  horses 
bou  always  nr  cheaper  bought  than  bred.     Instead  of 
Weeding  such  horses  it  would  be   advisable  to  breed  coach 
bones.    That  may  be  done  with  advantage ;  in  &ct,  it  is  very 
faestioiiable  whether  any  kind  of  half-bred  horse  pays  so  weU 
nr  herdimr  as  a  coach  norse.    They  are  ready  for  sale  at  an 
mrij  am,  Deing  generally  sold  at  from  three  to  four  vears  old 
lo  the  liondon  dealers  and  job-masters,  who  buy  them  un- 
Vvken,  and  break  them  in  when  they  want  them.    In  breeding 
«ach  horses,  care  must  be  taken,  as  the  coach  horse  now  is  of 
a  very  different  dass  to  what  it  was  before  the  times  of  railways, 
fben  were  in  fashion  large  lumbering  carriages,  and  there 
«ere  bad  roads  and  lon^^  sta^.    The  Cleveland  horse  was 
ftni  in  favour.    Now,  with  light  carriages  and  short  stages, 
a  good  clean-legged  half-bred  mare  is  required,  with  mod 
a^n,  to  put  to  the  thorough-bred  horse,  m  order  to  produce 
tbe  quck-stepping,  blood-looking  valuable  carriage  horse  of 
6ie  present  day.    But  you  may  say,  It  is  very  good  talking 
aboat  the  good  mares,  but  how  are  we  to  get  them  P    I  might 
i^T  to  many,  Do  you  ever  try  P    I  am  sure  if  you  did,  you 
mgdt  very  easily  get  better  brood  mares  than  yon  have  now. 
Or  the  oontraiy,  ike  custom  with  many  is  to  seU  the  good 
stares  to  the  foreigner,  and  perhaps  kee^  one  that  no  one  will 
boy  to  breed  fitnn  themselves— penn^  wise  and  pound  foolish. 
I  am  afraid  it  would  take  some  one  nr  more  persuasive  than  I 
an  to  induce  some  people  to  keep  their  best  mare8|^  though  I 
im  happy  to  sav  in  many  instances  there  is  more  mdiniUdon 
to  do  so  than  there  was.    In  breeding  hunters  there  is  even 
man  difficulty  in  flndincr  suitable  mares  than  for  breeding 
eoach  horses,  for,  with  the  improvements  in  agriculture,  the 
Idds  bong  made  larger,  houn^  are  bred  for  more  speed,  and 
of  coarse  hunters  have  to  follow  suit,  so  that  now,  in  order  to 
bfeed  a  valuable  hunter,  you  require  a  mare  with  two  or  three 
crosses  of  Uood.    This,  combined  with  strength,  is  difficult  to 
Bteet  with,  therefore  it  makes  the  breeding  of  hunters  much 
Biore  hazardous.    But  whatever  kind  of  horse  you  wish  to 
bleed,  there  are  a  few  points  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
m^  good  action,  good  legs,  feet,  and  freedom  from  all  natural 
onvwrndness,  for,  without  these,  however  good-looking  the 
borse  may  be,  he  is  comparatively  worthless.    Before  putting 
a  mare  to  the  horse,  every  man  should  first  ask  himself  what 
bind  of  a  horse  can  I  reasonably  expect  to  breed  from  such 
farents.^  If^  on  consideration,  ^on  cannot  justly  look  for  a 
good  animal  of  any  class,  say  either  draught  horso,  harness 


horse,  or  hunter,  by  all  means  give  up  the  idea,  or  it  can  only 
end  in  disappointment  and  loss.    How  often  do  you  see  a  man 
that  has  just  a  moderate  half-bred  mare  put  her  to  a  mongrel 
bred  horse,  whose  sole  recommendation  is  periiaps  that  he 
comes  to  ihe  place  and  his  fee  is  small  (and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  are  such  horses  kept  for  stallions) !    What  can  he  expect 
to  breed  but  something  of  little  use  to  himself^  and  of  httle 
value  to  sell  P  whereas,  had  he  put  ^e  same  mare  to  a  good 
thorough-bred  horse,  he  would  not  have  bred  a  worse,  and  in 
all  prooability  a  much  better  animal.    Since,  then,  it  is  evident 
that  Ve  now  require  a  thorough-bred  horse  in  order  to  pro- 
duce hunters  and  carriage  horses,  and  I  inight  also  say  roilly 
good  hacks,  the  selection  of  a  blood  stallion  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  this  is  not  so  much  under  the  control  of  the 
farmer  as  in  the  case  of  maies,  as  he  is  really  obUged  to  select 
his  stallion  from  such  as  are  in  his  immediate  locality.    Can 
this  Society,  or  the  members  of  it,  do  anytiilng  to  ensure  for 
the  district  such  a  desirable   accommodation  P  for  though, 
through  the  enterprise  of  some  individuals,  to  whom  our  thamcs 
are  due,  we  perhaps  have  been  as  well  accommodated,   or 
better  than  other  parts  of  the  coun^,  still  we  have  no 
guarantee  for  the  future ;  and,  besides  this,  the  present  svstem 
has  a  great  disadvantage,  and  this  is,  that  as  the  risk  and 
expense  of  travelling  a  horse  through  a  large  district  are  very 
great,  he  is  obliged  to  serve  a  great  number  of  mares  in  order 
to  make  it  profitable.    The  consequence  is,  there  are  generally 
many  barren  mares,  a  source   of   great  annoyance  to   the 
breeder;  and  who  can  wonder,  when  for  ahorse  to  make  a 
successful  season  he  ought  to  have  not  less  than  his  100  mares, 
and  in  many  cases  they  ought  to  have  for  moreP    Only  this 
week  I  asked  the  owner  of  a  staUion  what  kind  of  a  season  he 
had  madeP    He  replied,  very  good:  his  horse  had  served 
180  mares !    Now,  when  our  feahionable  racing  stallions  are 
restricted  to  thirty  or  forty  mares,  it  is  only  surprising  there 
are  not  more  banren  mares  than  there  are.    Tms  evil  inight 
be  checked  by  charging  a  larger  fee ;  bnt  I  don*t  think  this  has 
been  found  to  work  well  in  a  country  district.    Can,  then,  a 
few  members  and  friends  join  together  and  purchase  a  couple 
of  horses — a  thorough-bred  and  draught  stollion — and  keep 
them  in  a  central  place,  and  also  entrust  them  to  a  certain 
number  of  maresP    This  has  been  thought  of  by  some  of  us 
before,  but  was  not  carried  out    I  am  aware  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  yet  none  which  I  think  might  not  be  easily 
overcome.    I  introduce  the  subject  here  because  I  think  it  is 
a  fevourable  opportunity  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  many 
parties  interested.    I  have  said  noUiing  as  to  the  rearing, 
management,  and  breaking  of  young  horses,  as  to  go  foUy  into 
the  sumect  would,  I  am  afraid,  take  up  too  mnch  of  your  time. 
I  would  only  advise  every  one  to  keep  their  young  horses  well, 
more  particularly  their  foals,  as  bv  so  doing  th(^  certainly  save 
a  year,  and  if  they  won't  pay  for  good  keeping,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  they  will  not  for  hungering.    In  conclusion,  I  b^  of 
you  all  who  breed  horses  to  bifeed  only  from  the  best  animals 

Jou  can  get,  remembering  that  you  must  expect  *'like  to  pro- 
uce  like,"  and  that  a  sood  horse  costs  no  more  keeping  toui 
a  moderate  one,  and,  when  ready  for  sale,  is  worth  three  times 
the  money. 

Mr.  Gaumt  said  that  he  had  been  at  Halton  the  other  day, 
with  the  intention  of  procuring  a  thorough-bred  horse,  but  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  description  of  animal  which 
he  wanted.  He  was  determined  to  look  out  for  a  short-lened 
thorough-bred  horse,  too  slow  for  racing  purposes,  and  when 
he  had  obtained  an  animal  of  this  dass  he  snonld  not  keep  him 
as  an  entire  horse  to  travel  about  the  country,  but  have  him 
for  the  use  of  the  fermers  around,  and  they  could  send  thmr 
mares  to  him  and  be  charged  a  reasonable  price.  The  Cleve- 
land carnage  mare  was  not  exactly  the  idnd  of  animal  for 
breeding  carriage  horses,  unless  by  putting  it  to  the  entire 
thorough-bred  horse  of  the  kind  he  nad  been  speaking ;  and 
he  was  of  opinion  that  by  usmg  a  horse  and  mare  of  these 
kinds  they  would  succeed  in  procuring  the  exact  sort  of 
animal  they  wished  as  a  carriage  horse  for  the  present  day. 
A  thorough-bred  horse  was  the  best  to  breed  from  for  the 
hackney  dass,  as  that  class  generally  required  improving  in 
breed.  They  were  inferior  animals  and  short  of  blood,  and 
when  ridden  twenty  miles  on  the  road,  or  less  than  that  dis- 
tance, they  were  quite  exhausted. 

Mr.  Afpletabd  agreed  with  the  sentiments  generally  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Smith  in  his  papier,  and  also  with  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Gaunt,  but  he  should  like  to  know  how  the 
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breeding  of  the  horses  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gatmt  conld  be  mtde 
to  pay.  Unless  the  farmer  had  a  good  hrood  mare  it  WM  a 
risky  bnsinesa  indeed  to  breed  horses  at  all.  For  his  own 
part,  rather  than  breed  horses  he  would  scoar  the  eomitrt 
roand»  and  porchase  the  animals  wliich  he  required,  for  thw 
was  a  less  hazardoas  course  than  breeding  horses.  He  WMi 
flonbtful  whether  breeding  from  thorough-bred  horsci  WOnld 

Say  the  farmer,  but  in  making  this  remark  he  did  not  wiBh  to 
iseonrage  breeding  horses  upon  this  system,  which  might  be 
made  to  pay  if  persevered  Ie  for  years. 


Mr.  Scon  ssid  he  was  glid  tliit  there  wis  t  grawhg  dis- 
position becomiiig  maoifestod  of  httlng  better  breeding  mini 
thui  there  wa^  a  le#  yeairs  «go.  The  ClefAlifid  mira  of  tin 
pnre  breed  were  almost  extinet,  and  bethoogfatitwoaldbevd] 
if  the^  eonH  restbre  that  ftne  bre^  of  maies,  ftv  then  some 
fiTSt-ciass  aniflials  might  be  nodoeed. 

Mr.  Gaunt  said  it  was  importatft  to  hate  a  food  wm. 
because  it  wHs  impossible  fo  obtain  «  good  ibaliram  iM 


MILLS     AND     MILLINQ; 


The  masnfiietare  of  floor  is  donbtless  oodrsl  with  that  of 
bread,  and  both  may  be  said  to  b6  as  old  a«  the  race  of  Adam, 
Aeoording  to  Home  Toole,  *'the  word  bread  ii  derired  from 
brayed  ^rkfai,  or  from  the  v^b  to  bray  or  poond  in  a  mortar, 
tiie  ancient  method  of  making  floor.**  The  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  oaed  both  mills  and  moftttv,  as  Will  be  seen  fitmi 
the  following  pitssai^  bf  sacred  #rit :  **And  the  |)eople  went 
aboot  and  gathered  it  (manna),  and  groond  it  in  mills,  or  beat 
in  a  mortar,  And  baked  it  in  panii  and  made  cakes  of  if* 
(Nomb.  xi.  8).  And  in  the  Mdsaic  Code,  rehtiYe  to  pMses, 
uie  oonstroction  of  the  mill  and  its  Ose  at  that  period  are  thos 
indicated :  *^  No  mnri  ^n^  t-TTr  ♦!ir-  nether  or  onpet  millstone 
to  pledge,  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life  to  pledger  (Deot.  xxit, 
6),  every  family  having  a  mill,  and  being  dependent  upon  it 
for  their  daily  bread,  as  subsequently  noticed.  TheJBsyptian 
miU  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  Bible:  **  And  Moses  saic^  Thos 
saith  the  Lord :  About  midnight  will  I  go  6ot  into  the  midst 
of  Egypt ;  and  all  the  first-bora  in  the  land  of  Egpyt  shall  die, 
from  the  first-bom  of  Pharaoh  that  sitteth  Upon  his  throne, 
even  unto  the  first-born  of  the  maid-servant  that  is  behind  th6 
mill"  (Exod.  xi.4f  and5). 

Wilkinson  thus  describes  the  mills  of  the  ISgyptians  (VoL 
II.  p.  118):  '*  Their  mills  were  of  simple  and  mde  coOftroc- 
tion.  They  consisted  of  two  circular  stones,  nearly  flat ;  the 
lower  one  fixed,  while  the  other  tomed  on  a  pivot  or  shaft, 
rising  from  the  centre  of  that  beneath  it ;  and  the  grain,  de- 
scending through  an  aperture  in  the  opper  stone  immediately 
above  the  pivot,  gradually  underwent  the  process  of  grindinff 
as  it  passed  between.  It  was  turned  by  a  woman,  seated,  and 
holding  a  handle  fixed  perpendicuUrly  near  the  edge.  And 
the  hand-mill  adopted  by  the  modem  Egyptum  jieasants  is 
probabb  borrowed  from  and  similar  to  that  of  tiheir  predeces- 
sors." 

The  hand-mill  of  the  Hebrews  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Egyptians,  as  above  described  by  Wilkinson,  and  to  Aose  noit 
in  use  in  the  JSast,  as  described  by  travellers.  The  millstones 
were  from  eighteen  to  twenty- four  inches  in  diameter,  tiie 
npper  surface  of  the  bedstone  being  diriitly  eonvex— the  onder 
surface  of  the  runner  concave.  The  former  was  termed  the 
"  nether  millstone,"  and  the  latter  the  "  chariot."  Amount 
the  Arabs  the  latter  is  termed  the  "  rider."  The  nether  nml- 
etonc  was  fixed  to  a  pcdrMal  in  the  floor  of  the  department  of 
tlif.  house  or  imi  usca  inr  stonng  com  and  for  grinding  pur- 
poses, and  AtfficieOtly  elevated  to  permit  of  the  women  sif^g 
while  at  work,  and  applving  their  power  to  the  best  advantage. 
Family  mills  were  Woiked  by  one  woman,  or  by  two  women, 
seated  opposite  each  other,  the  mill  being  tiios  between  them. 
Bot  for  public  works,  as  for  the  army  or  workmen  engagc4 
at  any  public  ondertaking,  the  ^rindingwas  often  performed 
by  men-slaves  and  captives.  Thos  the  Philistines,  after  they 
had  taken  and  shaven  Samson,  pot  oot  his  eyes,  and  bound 
him  in  fetters  of  brass,  set  him  to  grind  at  the  mill  in  the 
prison-hoose  (Jodges  xvi.  21).  Also.  "They  took  the  young 
men  to  grind"  (Lam.  v.  13).  Afoond  the  nether  millstone  a 
cloth  was  spread  ootwtirds,  for  receiving  the  floor.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  doth  was  sprrad  flat  opon  the  sntmnd,  opon 
which  the  mill  was  placea.  Bot  this  was  a  made  of  degrada- 
tion, mbre  espedkDy  to  women  fsee  Isaiah  xlvii.  1-3),  as  the 
princesses  of  Chaldea,  whosb  nmlB  were  mostly  worked  by 
captives. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Hebrews^ 
tnd  other  nations  of  the  East  Osed  large  mills,  worked  b; 
■MM  and  oxen,  and  Ittor^  by  water.   Tlwj  wen 


on  the  same  principle  as  the  hahd-mxlls,  the  diief  difoeas 
being  the  large  dhnensions  of  the  millstones,  aiid  the  tivd- 
Ung  of  the  draoght  cattte.  ^oked  to  i  transverse  bar  ibni  ii 
the  opper  millstone,  roona  and  rbond  the  mill.  The  "ift 
stone  about  thb  neck"  (Matt,  xviii.  6)  is  Mnerally  soppai 
to  mean  the  large  khid  thos  worked  by  cattle. 

Of  the  constroction  of  the  mortar  and  pestle  of  the  Cy> 
deans,  Egyytians,  and  Hebrews,  and  of  its  pecohai  ok,  te 
aothorities,  sacred  and  profane,  are  comparatively  sleA 
Some  assome  that  it  was  a  prior  invention  to  the  mill,  fli 
most  probably  so  it  was.  At  the  same  time,  it  most  be  a- 
fessed  that  this  hypothesis  il  based  opon  flie  erroneou  eat 
dosion  that  Adam  and  Noah  were  ignorant  men  as  to  ^ 
sical  sdence,  whereas  the  contrary  was  the  case ;  fo^  theonB 
arts  were  evidenth  it  a  higher  state  of  ^rfeetion  before  U 
Noahitic  Bdoge  than  is  generally  imagined.  In  1840,  llj 
writer  foond  in  the  HigUands  of  Scotland  the  qoera  m 
mbrtar  in  ose.  the  former  bdn^  oaed  in  gripdinf  con  bk 
meal— the  latter  b  decOrticatmf  barley.  And  be  svenj 
would  not  be  cUfficolt  to  prove  that  the  Celtic  dsn  bnsn 
bioth  tojd  the  cradle  of  the  httmtai  race  in  Central  Ami  ^ 
the  Highlantt  glens  of  the!  North.  And  speiiking  from  b» 
mory,  u  occurs  to  Hfan  that  he  has  read  of  the  mortsr  m 
pestle  b^g  in  ose  at  the  present  day  in  the  East,  as  m  U 
vtoiess-shire,  in  decorticating  barley  and  oth^r  graiiL  Sia 
being  the  facts  of  the  case,  tne  more  like^  condoaion  it  M 
the  Hebrews  osed  both  the  mill  and  the  mortar,  hot  for  m 
what  different  norposc*— josf  as  we  ose  grinding  iniDi  oj 
crashing  mills  for  different  porposes.  Indeed,  we  do  no*  «j 
the  posability  of  thdr  ^ttmg  On  with  the  varioos  operatifli^ 
of  oomestic  economy  without  both  the  mill  and  tlie  mortff: 
for  many  artides  coold  be  poonded  in  the  latter  tinft  oooU  m 
be  successfully  groond  in  the  former.  •  j jj 

Amongst  the  Hebrews,  the  ose  of  tKi  hand-mill  was  « flg 
domestic  af^.  Considerable  art  #as  displayed  in  the  settinf 
and  driving  of  the  opper  stone  ^ccessfol^,  so  as  to  make  floo 
of  the  b^  qoality ;  and  no  Jewess  of  the  flrst  rank  jij 
ashamed  to  leam  this  art,  but  the  contrajy.  JoVs*  wife  W 
evidently  learOed  the  art.  or  he  wotdd  ndt  have  saSJ,  "£j 
have  laid  Mt  at  my  ndghbooi>  door.  theA  let  o^^ 
grind  Onto  another"  (Job  x±±i.  10).  H  a  wifo  hadna^ 
servants,  they  did  the  work  of  grinfing :  Wt  if  nil,  ihc  W 
to  do  the  work  herself  ttntil  her  daogtrt^  |frew  f^  to  R* 
Heve  her.  .  ^ 

The  work,  wa<  genferall^  perfohnel!  fh6  fitst  tMng  in« 
morning,  the  ^^rinmng  ana  baking  being)  fbr  the  most  pa^i 
daily  concern.  Under  article  m/Xoi,  Parkhnrst  says :  "  Olj' 
serve  that  in  the  East  they  osoaDfy  grind  their  com  st  bflij 
of  day,  and  that  when  ope  goes  oot  in  a  morning  one  bein 
everywhere  the  noise  6f  the  mill "  (*•  Banner's  ObserrsfefliJ^ 
voL  1.,  p.  1160.  &c.)  The  women  fed  in  the  whea^  witii  * 
toe  hand,  and  drove  or  tom^d  the  null  with  the  °^>^4 
fireqoently  accompanied  their  task  ^th  a  soiig  j  and  the  wa 
and  rapid  motion  of  the  millstones  in  grinding  ??V^^ 
indicative  of  a  high  state  of  domestic  and  naSio&I  proyf^< 
and  its  contrary  that  of  adversity.  There  tik  teitm  b«J 
tifol  allusions  to  this  hi.  the  sacrfcd  Writings,  t  to  Jercnoa 
XXV.  16;  £cdes.  tii.  4,  &c.  ^  i^ys^d 

The  newly -ground  flour  ^as  pot  ihrodgb  ^eves  or  boItM| 
cloth^  to  remove  the  bran :  arid  the  wheat,  bifore  it  wiitl 
into  the  mill,  was  also  sifted,  to  remove  dost  and  hapon«B 
AUosion  is  idade  to  this  in  Isid.  xix.  Its  and  Amos  ct  9. 

When  one  wonun  only  worked  the  Bill,  the  nods  01  atf** 
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poli^  is  manifest,  as  tlie  handle  would  Im  turned  round  with 
tut  hand,  and  the  grain  fed  into  the  eye  of  th6  chariot  or  run- 
WB  with  the  other.  But  when  two  women  are  seated  at  the 
nill,  opinion  is  somewhat  dinded  at  to  how  the¥  actoated 
th^  handle  and  fed-in  the  grain.  The  writer  of  the  artide 
'Mir  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Siteyclooadia  of  ike  BibU  says  the  two 
f  omoi  work  to  each  other,  eaon  taming  the  handle  at  her  own 
lidB  of  the  stone^hal^way  round,  T&  writer  of  the  article 
"  Mill"  in  Dr.  Smith's  EmcydopatUa  qf  the  Bible  o^ects  to  this 
plan  u  reciprocating  andone^nal,  thus  jolting  and  making  bad 
work,  and  afflims  that  the  action  of  the  two  women  vpon  the 
bodle  was  oontinnons  thronghoot  the  rotation.  In  other 
wods,  there  were  always  two  hands  continnonsly  actuating 
(lie  bandle ;  and  we  may  add  both  these  plana  have  anumeroua 
ahoeai^. 

Ptetical^  speakujb  the  probability  is  that  both  pUns  were 
JB  use  amongst  the  JBiebrews,  but  that  neither  was  the  modtu 
fn«&' generally  pursued.  In  all  such  operation  Experience 
Bthe  master  teaches,  and  this  rule  doubUesa  applies  to  the 
cue  onder  consideration.  Now  the  mtodu*  operaiuU  in  actuat- 
i^  the  Hebrew  mill  is  that  of  a  horizontal  coffee-mill,  and 
iiBj  other  familiar  examples  now  in  daily  use,  in  all  of  which 
tttoperator  learns  to  apply  his  strength  or  her  strength  to  the 
W  mechanical  adrantage,  and  to  change  hands  so  as  to  re- 
m  the  mnscular  power  of  the  arms  aitemately.  And  we 
lyadd,  this  is  done  whether  the  winch-handle  or  crank  is 
«ned  yertically  or  horizontally.  Sncli  being  the  facts  of 
Aieiae,it  ismanifiBst  that  amongst  the  Hebrew  maidens  at  the 
dl  there  must  haTO  been  the  same  infinite  yariety  of  manipn- 
voa  ai  we  see  exemplified  at  the  present  day ;  while  the  mus- 
niar  power  of  the  arm,  supposinc  the  two  women  at  the  mill 
b  hn  been  right-handed,  as  prooably  the  mmority  of  them 
iee  (the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  perhaps,  excepted),  would  have 
MD  in  pnUingthe  handle  to  tnem,  the  eenm  action  of  the 
Aaner  upon  its  mvot  carrying  the  handle  pasttiiem;  and  the 
noad  greatest  fSfort  wouUhave  been  in  pushing  the  handle 
nathejBi;  so  that,  calling  the  former  the  first  power  and  the 
Kter  the  second  iwwer,  the  two  would  always  be  applied  con- 
iBctly  together— t. «..  tiie  first  power  of  the  one  woman  and 
w  second  power  pf  the  other,  or  when  the  one  pulled  the 
ther  would  posh  the  handle.  But  whichever  plan  was  the 
u  genenlly  adopted,  it  is  manifest  that  the  operators  would 
ecanonally  change  hands  during  a  morning's  milling ;  for, 
nating  that  the  worx  was  not  heavy,  it  was  nevertheless  mono- 
>BOBs  and  fatiguing  to  the  muscles. 
The  ancient  Greeks  borrowed  most  of  their  domestiQ 
ttchines  and  practices  from  the  Eeryptians,  and  this  is  what 
^  did  in  nulla  and  milling.  '&u  Horner,^  in  giving  an 
xount  of  how  Aldnous  employed  his  fifty  maid-aervanta,  al- 
lost  proves  tiila  literally,  when  he  says  in  his  Odyssy,  vll., 
aelOii 

"Some  at  the  mill  grind  the  weU-fkvoored  gndn." 

TheBomans  Allowed  the  Greeks,  but  were  perhaps  more 
ow  for  a  long  period  in  copying  the  more  refined  improve- 
eats  in  the  arts.  Latter^,  however^  they  made  up  for  their 
^  rudeness,  more  especially  in  agriculture  and  the  useful 
ts.  YitruviAs,  an  eminent  engineer  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
v»  a  description  odt  water-mills  then  in  use;,  constructed  on 
w  principle  of  the  older  mOls  worked  by  canle  and  by  hand, 
ie  only  difference  beinft  in  the  application  of  the  motive- 
iver.  This  latter,  thelamous  noet  Antipaier  celebrates  in 
e  follo?ring  dcsCTiptive  and  oft-quoted  epigram,  which  we 
b  from.  Brewster's  EuOTclopsedia^viz.,  "  Cease  your  work,  ve 
aidens,  ye  who  laboured  in  the  mill :  sleep  now,  and  let  the 
rda  aing  to  the  ruddy  morning,  for  Ceres  has  commanded  the 
iter-nymphs  to  perform  vonr  task.  These,  obedient  to  her 
U,  throw  themselves  on  the  wheel  force  round  the  axle-tree, 
4  by  these  means  the  heavy  milL'*  Ai  a  later  date  Pal- 
pus, an  agricultural  writer,  also  mentions  the  use  of  water- 
ills  amongst  tiie  ancient  Bomans,  who  carried  them  into 
ritain,  where  they  have  remained  in  operation  ever  smce, 
ith  very  little  improvement  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
it  century. 

Daring  the  middle  ages  it  would  be  interesting  to  follow  vp 
e  consecutive  steps  of  the  historv  of  mills  and  milling,  dm 
ir  limits  permit  Throughout  that  long  period  poets  and 
inters  have  never  fiailed  to  do  justice  to  the  miller  and  his 
^  the,  touphijD\g  scene  having  something  of  special 
ignudity  i^bout  it;  as  il  the  flowing  stream,  ihe  puuhmg 


wheel,  the  movements  of  the  miller,  and  so  forth,  were  all 
the  genuine  productiona  of  Nature's  own  happiest  hand. 
Wlicn  the  great  barons  began  to  beat  their  swords  into 
plough-shares  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  things 
took  a  turn,  giving  a  more  formal  aquare-and-compass  as^ct 
to  the  consequential  appearance  of  manorial-grist-mills. 
Millers  then  presumed  to  thiok  (U  nmo ;  manufacturing  towns 
grew  up  like  mushrooms  on  a  duu^hill,  and  opposition  mills  to 
grind  in  almost  every  populous  district ;  so  tnat  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  there  was  no  end  of  plans 
in  operation,  and  schemes  innumerable  in  embryo,  ^    , 

There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  sameness  of  mechanism 
and  purpose  in  the  description  of  mills  and  milling  to  be  found 
in  old  agricultural  and  mechanical  works,  cncyclopjedias,  &c., 
publish^  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  as 
if  perfection  had  by  this  time  been  attained,  beyond  which  the 
lafet  editions  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  and  of  Loudon's 
Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture  do  not  venture  to  say  a  word. 
There  is  something  very  striking  in  this  to  the  young  student 
in  search  of  tlie  footsteps  of  progress  at  this  time ;  for  un- 
questionably very  important  advances  were  made  in  the  march 
of  improvement  during  the  last  century  and  first  quarter  of 
the  present,  or  between  a.j>.  1700  and  1835,  there  being 
many  individual  exceptions  of  go-ahead  millers,  en^neers,  and 
millwrights,  to  the  general  rule  of  the  old  manorial  grist-mill 
school.  At  that  time  France  and  Holland  were  considerablv 
in  advance  of  Britain,  more  especially  in  this  peculiar  branch 
of  mechanics,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  rule  of  tra- 
velling to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  our 
enterprising  practical  men  visited  the  Continent,  and  brought 
home  with  them  as  much  as  thoy  could  carry.  It  was  from 
Holland,  for  example,  that  Meikle,  the  inventor  of  the  thrash- 
iug  machine,  brought  the  winnowing  machine  or  fanners  to 
SIcutland,  and  when  it  was  first  started  in  the  mill-house,  the 
winnowing  being  previously  performed  out-doors  by  the  wind 
on  the  sheeling-hiU,  the  servants  of  those  who  were  ^tting 
their  corn  ground  ou  the  new  phm  took  to  their  heels  in  ter- 
ror, believing  the  artificial  wind  to  be  the  prodnction  of  the 
devil.  Since  then  they  have  become  reconciled  to  the  new 
order  of  things. 

A  mechanical  description  of  these  old  mills  would  be  super- 
fluuus,  as  our  readers  must  be  familiar  with  them.  Tho 
**  i'arraers*  Dictionary,"  a  work  in  two  large  quarto  volumes, 
pwblised  a.  d.  1807,  gives  drawings,  with  letter-press  descrip- 
tion of  two  hand-mUls,  a  wind  flour  mill,  as  used  in  Portugal ; 
a  mill  for  pot  or  pearl  barley  ;  a  mill  for  oat,  barley,  and  pea 
meal ;  a  sheeling-mill,  and  a  flour-mill,  &c.  One  of  these 
hand-mills  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  step  in  advance  of  the 
Hebrew  hand-mill.  In  the  latter  the  runner  turns  upon  a 
pivot  by  means  of  a  handle  in  the  stone ;  but  in  the  former  it 
turns  with  the  spindle  by  means  of  a  crank-handle,  beintf  sup- 
ported by  a  "  rynd,"  and  upon  the  top  of  this  spindle  is  a 
horizontal  flv-wheel,  or  three  anna  loaded  at  their  extremities, 
the  mill  in  both  cases  being  worked  by  one  hand  and  fed  with 
the  other.  Its  inventor  says:  "It  requires  some  degree  of 
miUership  in  its  management  and  adjustments,  but  what  any 
servant  in  a  family  may  easily  learn  ;  in  which  respect  it  ex- 
actly resembles  the  ancient  mills  of  tho  East,  as  already  stated. 
The  other  hand-miJl  is  similar  in  principle,  having  a  horizon- 
tal fly-wheel  on  the  top  of  the  vertical  spindle,  actuated  by  one 
or  two  handles ;  but  in  this  case  the  stones  work  in  a  tub,  arc 
fed  by  a  hopper,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  spindle,  upon 
which  is  a  feeder  for  regulating  the  supply  of  grain  to  the 
stones,  and  which,  is  worked  up  and  down  by  a  thumb- screw 
Under  tho  stones  is  a  drawer,  with  three  sieves  of  different 
degrees  of  fineness,  for  fine  flour,  pollard,  and  bran.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  second  handmill  is  a  great  improvement 
npon  the  first,  and  involves  some  important  principles  of  me- 
chanism, to  which  we  shall  have  to  call  attention  in  subsequent 
Kvpers.  In  the  other  mills  driven  by  wind  and  water  there  is 
Ettle  in  the  mechanism  to  which  sjjccial  attention  requires  to 
be  tumei  A  vast  amount  of  experimental  philosophy  on  mills 
was  taught  in  class-rooms  and  laid  before  the  pubHc  in  ele- 
mentary works  on  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy,  about 
this  time  ;  and  in  these  mills  the  elementary  principles  thus 
taught  appear  to  be  reduced  to  nractice.  Aid  this  applies  to 
the  illustrated  description  of  mills  to  be  found  in  other  works, 
already  referred  to  and  consulted. 

The  experimental  philosophy  of  the  last  century  and  of  the 
early  part  of  the  present  one,  relatiVt  to  (he  motire  pc^cr  tnd 
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perfonn&noe  of  miUs,  requires  a  more  extended  notice  than 
what  we  were  able  to  gire  it  in  the  conclnding  paragraph  of 
the  preceding  article.  The  experiments  to  which  we 
refer  are  those  of  Smeaton,  Lambert.  Ferguson,  Coulomb, 
Dalton,  and  others,  which  will  be  found  in  most  handbooks  on 
mechanics  and  engineering,  and  also  in  the  numerous  works 
that  haTC  been  published  on  mills  and  miU-work,  &c  Those 
of  our  readers  who  hare  learned  professionallj  or  otherwise,  or 
have  paid  attention  to  the  expenmental  mquiry  at  issiuB,  and 
who  hare  perhaps  tested  the  truthfulness  of  those  experiments  ; 
themselres,  must  be  aware  that  they  were  not  confined  to  the 
motive  power,  only  as  of  water,  wind,  steam,  and  animals,  but  ' 
alio  to  the  effect  produced  in  grinding,  under  different  mecha- 
nical conditions ;  that  very  many  experiments  were  performed 
which  have  not  been  reported :  and  tnat  not  a  few  of  the  non-  j 
reported  experiments  are  at  tne  present  day  of  perhaps  more 
value  than  many  of  the  reported  ones,  owin^  to  new  discove-  | 
ries  and  their  application,  although  at  the  tune  they  were  per- 
formed they  were  considered  comparative  fiulures,  or  in  some 
wa^  wanting  merit  to  irarrant  their  admission  as  establishing 
rebable  data,  in  works  of  science  and  in  class-rooms.  I 

When  we  ourselves  were  at  coUege,  the  railway  locomotive, 
for  example,  was  ranked  amongst  tne  useless  macliines  of  that 
day,  along  with  many  others  which  have  since  been  matured 
and  suocenfully  reduced  to  practice.  Lideed,  in  every  branch 
of  art,  milling  not  excepted,  numbers  of  half-matured  proiects 
and  mechanisms  have  beoi  thrown  aside  for  a  time,  but  wnich 
have  afterwards  made  their  appearance,  some  of  them,  under 
new  names,  passing  current  for  novelties  of  no  ordinary  value. 

We  shall  find  in  the  subsequent  investigation  of  our  subject 
many  such  examples  in  mills  and  milling— «ld  mechanisms  in 
successful  operation  many  times  discovered  and  patented  u 
modem  novelties  of  rast  importance. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1865,  about  four  hundred  and  forty-eij^ht 
patents  were  applied  for,  in  this  country,  in  connexion  with 
mills  and  milling ;  while  a  still  greater  number  of  foreign  pa- 
tents have  been  published. 

To  give  anything  like  a  description  of  all  the  projects,  home 
and  foreign,  thus  laid  before  the  public,  is  nr  beyond  our 
reach.  To  classify  them  is  even  more  than  we  shall  attempt. 
We  may,  however,  presume  to  give,  under  the  following  two 
dozen  heads,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  condensed  synopsis  of 
patented  daims,  a  general  review  of  the  march  of  progresa— 
viz.: 

Bedstone :  form,  position,  fixing,  and  fhnction. 
Banner :    form,   function,   position,   balancing,   and 

driving. 
Artificial  stones  and  materials  for  grinding-snr&oes. 
Banner,  grinding  on  both  sur&oes. 
Cooling  bedstone  by  current  of  water. 
Covering  eye  of  runner. 
Covering  eye  of  bedstone. 
Dressing-Atones,  steel  plates,  &c. 
Progressive  grinding,  including  sheeling. 
Methods  and  mechanisms  for  feeding. 
Mixing  air  and  grain  in  feeding. 
A^ratinr  stones  and  grinding-snrfaces. 
Screw  blast  and  exhaust-fims  on  the  spmdle. 
Blast  and  exhaust-vanes  and  horns  on  the  runner. 
Detached  blast  and  exhaust-fiuis. 
Removal  of  flour  from  stones. 
Eemoval  of  air  and  steam  from  stones  and  flour. 
Filtering  air  fit>m  flour,  stive,  &c. 
Flour,  stive,  poUard,  and  bran-rooms. 
Ventilaticm  en  mill  artificiallv. 
Dry-dressing  and  cleaning  of  spun  for  grinding. 
Washing  and  diying  of  grain  for  grinding. 
Moistening  nain  for  grinding. 
Dressing  and  cooling  flour. 

As  mills  were  in  use  long  before  patents  were  granted,  and 
fis  many  important  improvements  were  made  in  these,  which 
were  not  patented  by  their  inventors,  let  us  examine  how  far 
the  above  twenty-four  heads  are  included,  in  principle  and 
special  mechanism,  in  the  old  mills,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
is  public  property  in  principle  from  what  can  be  claimed  in 
pnndple  under  modem  patoits. 

The  reader  who  has  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  rival  pa- 
tentees or  rival  inventors  not  patentMS,  whether  millers, 
millwrights,  or  engineers,  in  a  controversy  as  to  the  progress 
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of  disoov«7,  will  readily  perceive  the  propriety  of  the  iboK 
course  of  investigation,  as  it  will  enable  ut  to  set  Uu  dsimi  of 
such  rival  parties  in  their  true  position  and  Ught  before  the 
public,  more  especially  before  millers  and  those  interated  'r& 
the  miUinff  trade— readers  who  will  be  able  praeticsDj  to  sp- 
preciate  the  force  of  our  remarks.  The  milling  trade  vml 
also  peroeire  that  this  course  is  necessary,  in  orda  to  eoon 
some  of  the  above  erroneous  modes  of  expression,  sacb  « 
"  closing  the  enre  of  the  runneP*  or  **  bedstone,**  when  tlie 
contrary  is  the  net,  and  so  forth.  And  last,  not  least,  it  vill 
enable  us  to  investigate  our  subject  and  expose  erroaeou 
views,  without  making  any  invidious  or  otiier  j^-eaonif  re- 
marks by  dragging  inventors  and  their  shortcomings  penoa- 
ally  before  the  puolie,  the  number  and  date  of  the  pi^t  bdag 
all  that  require  to  be  mentionel  and  not  much  of  this. 

In  the  hand-mills  of  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Beb^ev^ 
Gkveks,  and  Bomans,  the  nether-mill^one  was  invarishij  i 
flxture,  the  upper  stone  only  being  turned  round  upon  a  ilwrt 
pivot  in  the  centre  of  the  former.  Hence  it  has  been  tennei 
with  us  the  bedstone.  But  now  that  we  have  min-stoin 
working  vertically,  and  grinding  behreen  vertical  sorhs 
mill-stones  working  vertically,  ana  srinding  on  the  outer  d 
inner  surface  of  two  cylinders— mill-stones  working  horu» 
tally,  the  lower  stone  being  the  runner,  while  others  nind  be- 
tween two  bed-stones— the  appeUation  of  "  bed-stone^  totk 
lower  stone,  when  the  runner,  has  become  improper,  the  bed- 
stone being  evidently  the  flxed  stone,  whatever  may  be  its  pw* 
tion. 

1.  The  form  of  the  grinding  surfoee  of  the  fixed  mill-itoBe 
or  bed-stone  in  this  country  is  usually  considered  to  be  that 
of  the  frustmm  of  a  cone,  so  that  a  rule  or  "  straisfat-edf^' 
radiating  from  the  eye  to  the  drcumforenoe,  as  dong  tk 
''mainlands,**  touches  the  surfiux  cUmc fitmi  the  inner  to  the 
outer  edge,  u  if  the  ninding  surfiuse  vras  thus  generated  by 
an  angular  line  from  the  axis  or  spindle  of  the  milL  If  the 
lower  stone  is  the  bed-stone,  then  the  grinding  snr&ee  is  the 
exterior  surfiice  of  the  frustrum ;  but  if  it  is  the  upper  ftone, 
then  it  is  the  interior  surfoce  of  the  frustmm.  The  heigbt  of 
the  cone  varies  fit>m  one  to  two  or  more  inches,  and  is  mqk- 
what  less  than  the  heieht  of  the  cone  formed  by  that  of  the 
runner,  suppoeinff  the  lower  stone  to  be  the  bed-stone,  ud 
vice  ivrt^  when  the  upper  stone  is  iht  bed-stone.  And  vfaa 
the  runner  grinds  upon  both  the  under  and  upper  sarftoe  thes 
there  are  two  bed-stones,  whose  grinding  snrfiices,  form  two 
frustmms  of  two  cones  of  different  altiUides,  the  knrer  one 
being  the  lesser,  and  the  upper  one  the  greater,  while  the 
latter  is  interior  and  the  former  the  exterior  snrftoe  of  thi 
frustmm. 

There  are,  however,  in  practice  many  departures  from  thit 
conical  rule,  the  surface  line  frt>m  the  eye  to  the  drcnmferenoi 
of  the  stone  having  less  or  more  curvature.  Indeed,  in  muj 
old  works  the  grinding  suriaces  of  mill-stones  are  repicMited 
as  being  zones  of  di^rent  spheres,  so  tiut  the  sumce  lise 
alouff  any  of  the  ** mainhmds**  or  edge  of  the  "master  fo' 
rows**  would  be  the  segment  of  a  cirele.  The  writer  of  the 
article  "Mechanics**  in  Partington*s  ** Bncydopeedia  of  Arti 
and  Science  *'  says  that  in  Tuscany  the  sur&ce  of  the  bed- 
stone forms  the  sone  of  a  sphere,  while  tiiat  of  the  miiBff 
forms  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  so  ^t  the  line  seneiatiBf  the 
latter  would  form  a  tangent  to  the  segment  of  the  drde  ^ 
rating  the  former.  But  to  us  this  appears  more  tfaeorelxally 
learned  than  practically  correct,  for  tangents  only  touch  drtlei 
at  certain  points,  whereas  Uie  grinding  surfooes  of  Tnscai 
mill-stones,  we  aver,  lie  closer  to  each  other,  at  a  short  &> 
tance  frt>m,  and  towards  the  peripherv,  than  accords  with  thi 
above  rule.  Under  *<  stone  ^vssing*^  we  learn  from  the  «ae 
authority,  that  the  Tuscans  pretend  to  cut  the  teeth  or  fiirrowia| 
in  the  form  of  "  the  hvperbolic  spiral,**  and  most  profaahl;  thi 
grinding  surfooe  of  the  bed-stone  forms  the  frustnun  ofs 
nyperbolic  conoid,  which  would  permit  6t  oonsiderabfe  grisi- 
in^  snrfoce,  the  runner  being  Uie  frustrum  of  a  cone.  Am  i> 
this  conntiy  we  aver  that  the  curvature  of  the  lower  itoB^ 
supposing  it  the  bed-stone,  as  it  generally  is,  or  rather  wts^ 
^e  period  to  which  our  text  raongs,  is  either  that  of  til 
frustrum  of  a  hyperbolic  conoid,  or  parabolic  ocmoid,  sad  sot 
that  of  the  tone  of  a  sphere  or  dhpse.  How  far  oar  hjpo*  | 
thesis  is  correct  vre  shall  not  say.  We  have  lon£  taken  sa  ii»  ^ 
terest  in  applied  mathematical  questions  of  this  kind  iavoM 
and  shall  only  further  add,  that  vre  arrived  at  the  above  coj- 
dusions  from  tiie  examination  of  very  suoceidU  workiigBifl- 
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^flBd^vhen  they  were  hasi^  dretaed.  We  hare  met  with 
Hfml  miQen,  too,  who  practically  appreciated  the  importance 
«f  tk  oaeitioa  at  issue,  some  aivaing  the  oarre  of  a  parahola, 
ahea  Uiat  of  an  hyperbola,  and  so  forth ;  hat  although  we 
hn  esBvaised  it  in  all  its  hearings — as  the  sorCsoe  of  the  hed- 
ilae,  one  species  of  carve,  as  an  hyperbolic  conoid — and  that  of 
]  IbrsBoer  another,  a  parabolic  conoid,  and  so  on— yet  we 
mm  took  any  mathematical  steps  to  determine  what  the 
fiarent  forms  of  the  grinding  sar&ces  really  were.  Under 
te  e^th  he«l— dressing  stones— we  shall  offer  a  few  mora  re- 
wrb  00  this  head.  MoreoTcr,  in  some  old  works  the  sur- 
ke  of  the  bed-stoue  is  represented  as  a  plane,  that  of 
Ihe  muer  either  slightly  canred  or  the  frostnun  of  a  flat 


When  the  runner  is  a  cylinder  grinding  with  its  periphery, 
imsre,  or  hAvebeen,  three  forms  of  bed-stones  in  nse.  Qilmet, 
Jl  lis  "Dictiooary  of  the  Bible,**  nnder  "Fragments,*'  sites 
"IneBethodsof  making  meal  or  floor  and  three  cbawingsof  mill 
fimn   thr  hand-mill  and  mortar  already  noticed  forming  two 
tf  flien,  and  the  third  a  cylinder,  or  sort  ot  rolling-pin,  work- 
IH  Doa  a  cured  bed-stone  or  table,  the  carve  having  a  close 
pnstJsifT,  jad^g  from  the  dnwine,  to  that  of  a  cycloid, 
maieA  hj  a  point  in  the  periphery  oithe  cylinder  or  rolling- 
i.  Bot  this  latter,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  trae 
isder,  being  of  less  diameter  at  the  two  ends  than  in  the 
Mk,  Hke  a  beer-barrel  or  cacamber-gUss,  while  the  bed- 
Be  hsa  probably  a  corresponding  transverse  carvatore,  al- 
iDgfa  this  is  not  dearly  shown  in  the  drawing.    The  pro- 
iflf  making  flonr  with  this  latter  mill,  therefore,  would  be 
flf  the  dd  plan  of  a  pestle  and  mortar  nsed  by  the 
inrs  in  the  vrildemess,  and  still  in  nse  in  the  East 
%st  the  Arabs,  or  braising  and  grinding,  according  to  the 
Kr  the  roller  is  worked.    Thns,  if  merely  rolled  over,  it 
d bruise;  bat  if  partly  forced  forward,  it  would  both 
m  and  nind.    The  second  kind  of  bed-stone  is  a  phiin 
hee,  onoer  the  periphery  of  a  cvlinder,  as  the  "  chace*  in  a 
MuQ,  cnuhing-mill,  &c.    Mills  of  this  kind  have  a  crosh- 
,  yr^nifi^tg  action,   and  they  have  for  a  long  time  been 
I  m  the  mannfiictare  of  various  kinds  of  meal  and  flour. 
I  third  kind  of  bed-stone  is  when  the  cylinder  works  like  a 
adstoBe,  the  bed-stone  forming  a  segment  of  a  larger  circle, 
OK  centre  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  centre  of  the  runner, 
I  to  allow  the  grain  toenter  freely  between  the  two  grind- 
nrfocea,  and  to  be  ground  flner  before  it  leaves  them. 
I  time  immemorial,  stone  and  steel  mills  of  this  kind  have 
^  partijillj  in  nse  in  making  pot-barley  and  in  grinding 
IT,  so  thnt  tiiere  is  nothing  new  in  the  principle  npon  which 
rare  oonstmcted. 
.  Jhe  position  of  the  bed-stone  is  about  as  diversified  as  its 
pa.    In  all  the  early  stone  examples  of  the  Chaldeans, 
ktians,  Hebrrws,  Greeks,  and  Bomans,  as  also  of  our  own 
Eestm,  it  Uy  horizontally  under  the  nuiner.    Bnt  when 


steel  mills  came  into  use  its  position  was  reversed,  rotary  motion 
being  more  easily  ^ven  to  tne  bwer  grinding  surface.  In  the 
French  military  mills  used  by  Napoleon  I.  in  his  wars  its  posi- 
tion was  vertiod,  the  grinding  beins  chiefly  performed  below 
the  spindle,  on  a  segment  of  the  surmce  of  the  bed-stone,  by 
the  whole  surfoee  of  the  runner,  segment  after  segment  in  suc- 
cession as  it  revolved.  In  grinding,  chiefly  Indian  corn,  verti- 
cal stone-mills  have  likewise  been  used  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America ;  but  to  this  method  of  grinding  there  are 
many  olqections  in  practice  which  have  prevented  it  from  being 
generally  adopted,  the  horizontal  plan  being  preferred,  in  which 
the  spindle  works  vertically,  carrring  ^  runner  immediately 
under  the  bed-stone  or  plate,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  many 
examples,  however,  the  bed-stone  is  under  the  runner,  and 
sometimes  both  under  and  above  it.  We  must  therefore  go 
back  to  the  last  and  previous  century  for  the  changes  which 
have  thus  taken  place  m  the  position  of  the  bed-stone. 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  and  pontion  of  the  bed-stone,  it 
is  usually  made  a  flxture,  and  not  a  little  has  been  said  about 
tht  propriebr  and  even  necessity  of  having  it  flxed  rigidly  secure 
and  immovable,  so  as  to  present  an  unyielding  opposing  sur- 
fooe  to  the  grain  between  it  and  the  runner,  in  oraer  to  work 
welL  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  all  general  rules,  it  is 
said ;  and  acoordinely ,  in  fixing,  we  have  met  with  several  highly 
talented  nullers,  who  raised  and  lowered  their  bedstimes  by 
means  of  screws  or  wedges  in  addition  to  the  usual  mechanism 
for  raifiug  and  lowering  the  runner,  to  regulate  the  distance  be- 
tween Hie  mill-stones,  and  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  flour 
and  meal,  and  who  olgeot  to  raibing  and  lovrering  the  latter  only, 
as  insufident  to  meet  all  tHe  demands  of  praetice.  When  at 
work,  bed-stones  thus  fixed  were  as  rigidly  immovable  as  if  they 
had  beoi  **  bedded  in  aUbaster*'  on  solid  marble  rock,  so  that 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  them  was  a  simple  profesdonal  ques- 
tion in  the  work  of  mminr . 

The  fdnction  of  the  bed-stone,  although  to  appearance  of  a 
passive  duuraoter,  is  neverthdess  auxiliary  to  that  of  the  run- 
ner, both  being  engaged  in  the  process  m  grinding.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  edge  ofthe  **  wads,  or  the  fnnows  of  the  two  op- 
posing stones,  have  been  compared  to  that  of  scissors,  dipping 
as  they  pass  each  other,  and  the  comparison  famishes  a  very 
^ood  practical  idea  of  the  respective  fanetions  ofthe  two  grind- 
ing surfaces.  It  has,  however,  more  to  do  than  merdy  clip, 
teur  into  pieces,  and  grind ;  for  the  flour  thus  reduced  has  to 
be  kept  cool  during  the  process  of  grinding,  and  to  be  re- 
moved as  fait  as  ground ;  and  in  both  these  the  bed-stone  ought 
obviondy  to  co-operate  with  the  runner  in  its  oentrifusal  and 
fanning  action,  as  we  shall  show  under  another  heaa  of  our 
subject ;  hence  the  various  practical  questions  that  have  been 
raised  as  to  whether  its  surface  should  be  a  plane,  the  zone  of 
a  sphere,  or  dlipse,  the  frustrum  of  a  cone,  of  a  parabolic 
conoid,  or  hyperbolic  conoid ;  and  whether  its  podtion  diould 
be  above  or  bdow  the  numer. 


BOONOMIO    SCIENCE    AND    STATISTICS. 


I  it  the  meetang  ofthe  British  Association  Mr.  Jamss  £. 
pwrKT-p  RooxRS,  ILA.,  Preddentof  the  Section,  delivered 
It  openxnff  address,  which  comprised  an  expodtiou  of 
■  isBoea  inTolved  in  the  qi^estion  of  the  coal  supply, 
It  recent  monetary  crisis,  )uid  statistical  inquirr  as  affect- 
m  sgiicnltnre,  dectoral  returns,  and  the  prices  of  labour  and 
Ed.  He  said :  Among  tiie  various  questions  of  great  econo- 
ieal  importance  which  have  been  before  the  publio  durinff  the 
t  yesr,  there  are  two  on  which,  vrith  your  permission,  I  will 
fow  brief  oomments.    These  are  the  contin^cy,  at 


I  date,  of  a  connderable  exhaustion  of  certam  mine- 
d  teeoHToes  in  this  country,  and  the  altered  pontion  which 
h|himl  B^t  consequentiv  assume ;  and  the  present  condition 
f  what  isamiHarly  called  the  money-market.  The  flrst  of 
hsse  qnestioiis  raises  a  variebr  of  issues,  the  magnitude  of 
ihseh  eaamot  be  over-estimated ;  the  secoad  is  a  crisis  unpa- 
sOeicd  fat  ita  severity  and  its  duration.  It  cannot,  of  course, 
«  denied  that  a  limited  quantity  of  any  naturd  product,  the 
issmnd  for  which  is  incessant,  must  nitimatdy  be  exhausted. 
kt  the  seal  question,  it  seems,  is,  when  vrill  the  scardty  price 
option?  and  when  it  does  so  operate,  in  what 


will  the  saving  be  effected  P  That  the  scardty  price  is  not  yet 
operative  is  maniliest  from  the  increase  in  the  segregate  con- 
sumption of  coal,  and  from  the  increased  production  of  metals; 
for  it  is  in  the  smelting  of  metals  that  the  largest  consumption 
occurs.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  when  the  saving  becomes 
necessary  from  enhanced  price  the  economy  will  be  exercised 
in  this  direction.  But  tne  totd  vdue  of  all  metals  produced 
in  this  country  in  the  year  1864  (the  largest  in  vdue,  though 
not  the  largest  in  amount,  vet  recorded)  was  worth  little  more 
than  £16,(X)0,000,  a  great  but  not  a  dominant  quantity  in  the 
annud  aggregate  of  British  industry.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  darm,  if  it  be  not  premature,  is  certainly  excesuve : 
that  there  will  be  abundant  warnings  of  future  scardtv,  and 
necessary  economies  in  dealing  with  the  reddue,  long  before 
that  residue  verges  to  exhaustion.  The  materid  wMlth  of  this 
country,  it  may  be  observed,  greatiy  as  it  is  related  to  its  manu- 
factures, one  OS  the  raw  materials  of  which  is  locally  limited,  is 
far  more  faUv  derived  from  its  geographicd  podtion,  and  there- 
upon its  trade,  the  advantages  and  aids  ox  which  are  perma- 
nent. Occupying,  as  Great  Britain  does,  the  most  cented  po- 
dtion between  the  New  and  the  Old  World,  it  is  and  will  be. 
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10  long  &9  its  people  are  iaduitrions  and  re^luie,  iiu-  iirj,u\wr 
and  mart  of  nations.  Its  commerce,  by  virtne  of  causes  wliiA 
cannot  be  reft  from  it,  increases  at  a  far  more  rapid  ratn  tlian 
its  manufiictnres  ;  and  if  that  commerce  reraaiu  unfettered  and 
unshackled,  there  seems  no  limit  to  the>»-idth  which  its  marke^ 
may  attain.  It  would  not  become  me,  in  an  introductory  addrtifi, 
to  enter  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  currency,  and  in  narticuBir 
to  criticise  the  Act  of  1844.  Opinions  are,  as  is  well  knoMli, 
broadly  and  sharply  divided  on  that  famous  measure.  With 
•ome  thinker*  this  eystem  is  landed  as  one  of  eonsuitt- 
inate  wisdom ;  with  others  it  is  censured  as  one  of 
needless  and  mischievous  interference  with  that  part  of  Hht 
machinery  of  trade  which  would  be  self*adiusting  withcMit 
It,  and  which  is  not  really  supported  by  it.  As  a  rule, 
indeed,  when  one  set  of  persons,  confessedly  competent 
to  form  a  judgment,  decide  that  a  law  dealing  with  eommcr06 
Im  wile  and  useful,  and  another  set  of  persons  equally  com- 
pctont  declare  that  it  is  foolish  and  miscnievoas,  it  will  fjeiJ»- 
rmly  he  ij-ud,  in  course  vi  i^^v,  LLat  tjic  L.iUr  '^x.  lu  Ae 
Hght.  findh  was  tlie  case  witli  the  Cdonial  3]rttem,  with  the 
Com  Iawb,  with  the  Navig»tio&  Iawi,  with  tiie  Sinldiig 
Fond,  witii  the  laws  ragnlating  or  prohibiting  the  ezportatioA 
of  coin,  with  bokintieB,  with  export  duties,  with  the  |avoared- 
nation  elanae  in  Oottmercial  treaties.  It  has  been  itated— but 
noi,  I  think,  prored— 4hat  the  oatise  of  tiie  present  crins  hat 
been  exeessiTe  or  over-tnldiii^.  As  fur,  howerer,  as  can  Vet 
be  disoorered,  it  seeins'to  be  ilue  fiur  more  to  imprudent  actioii 
on  the  part  of  certain  hanks,  who  have  made  adTaooes  at  Ion? 
dates,  or  on  seenrities  not  readily  conyertible.  The  iistmrt 
which  hks  followed  on  the  (aUure.of  some  among  these  banks 
had  led  to  tiie  absorption  of  a  lu^  amount  of  note-oorreney 
by  the  solvent  banks,  with  a  view  to  maldng  thdir  position 
Impi^gnatAe.  But  tins  retention  of  notes,  as  it  has  limited 
the  amount  of  aoeommodation,  has  indirectly  raised  the  rate 
of  discount ;  and  thus  it  follows  that  as  long  as  the  rate  is 
high,  tiie  notes  are  hoarded;  and  as  bug  as  the  cotes  are 
hoarded,  the  rstte  will  be  high.  It  is  worth  the  atfention  of 
the  section  to  consider  whether  the  contingencr  of  such  a 
dead-lock  as  the  pr^nt  may  not,  concurrently  with  thi 
testrictions  of  the  Act  of  1844,  or  faidependentl^  of  them,  be 
rendered  more  frequently  imminent  by  the  increased  induct^ 
ments  iu  the  shape  of  high  rates  of  interest  olTeied  to  the 
pnUie  on  depoait  accounto.  At  all  events,  the  present  state 
of  aiEurs  is  without  parallel.  Oiice,  in  1867,  fhe  rate  of  dis- 
oonnt  toluohed  9  per  cent.,  just  before  the  relaxation  of  the 
Act  It  has  stood  on  the  present  occasion  for  some  weeks  at 
10;  and  unices  British  commerce  is  now  oonduoed  under  far 
more  favourable  drcnmstimces  than  it  could  have  been  nine 
years  ago,  the  effect  must  tiltimlitely  be  ruinoui  to  the  trader 
«-^nst  speedilv  be  followed  bv  a  g^t  rise  in  general  prices, 
and,  hi  all  probability,  hj  a  glut  a  capital  at  no  distant  date. 
^Hie  value  or  agricAlttnl  statutics  does  not  lie  simply  in  the 
aid  which  they  may  afford  in  indiciting  the  jprobable  course 
of  tiie  market,  and  in  saving  it  from  ncMless  fluctuations,  but 
in  suggesting  what  is  the  probable  annual  deficdency  in  supply. 
Many  ^ears  nave  passed  smce  this  country  grew  enough  food 
for  its  inhabitants.  That  its  prosperity  may  be  uninterrupted 
it  ~"'"  *"    .  ."• '^/  It  should  rrly  **:"rf'^  ■"    '     in  foreign 

produce,  liiat  us  people  should  be  wt'll  led  ii  is  necessary 
that  every  facility  should  be  given  for  the  growtli  and  im- 
portation of  live  stock  and  meat.  The  table  of  statistics, 
giving  information  of  the  amount  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs 
On  the  5th  of  March,  1800,  on  the  presumption  that  the 
i-eturns  are  accurate,  is  singularly  instructive.  In  drawing 
any  inference  on  this  subject,  we  should  treat  Great  Britain 
peparatelv  from  Ireland,  as  the  impoitatiou  of  cattle  from  this 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  more  difficult  than  it  would  be 
from  Belgium  or  France,  aiid  nearly  as  difllcult  as  from  I>en- 
mark  and  the  Elbe.  In  round  numbers,  the  populiwon  of 
Great  Britain  is  about  24,000,000.  In  one  particolar  only, 
that  of  sheep,  is  Great  Britain  on  a  general  level  with  other 
countries.  There  is  nearly  a  sheep  to  every  head  of  population ; 
but  of  homed  cattle,  there  is  only  one  to  about  every  nve ;  ox 
pijrfi,  only  one  to  every  nine.  Were  the  amount  of  homed  cattle 
In  France  proportionate  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  France 
•would  have  a  little  more  than  6,000,000— in  fact,  it  has 
rather  more  than  l4-,000,000.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Austria.  In  many  of  the  German  States  the  proportion  if 
liigher  Btill.    In  Pemnark  tbo  cattle  are  not  very  innob  leu 


rather  more  than  one  head  to  everr  two  of  population*  WiHk 
bigs,  as  I  have  stilted.  Great  Briti&i  iaverysotatikiftoiiaci 
in  France  and  Prussia  nij^  are  one  to  seven;  inAmtnaoM 
to  four-and-a-half.  Tajong  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  propor- 
tion IS  one  to  six.  hi  the  United  States  there  are  moic  pip 
than  population  J  Had  the  returns  suoplied  us  with  iafionnt. 
tion  as  to  poultry,  the  deficiency  woula  have  been  iffl  more 
strikhie.  In  the  year  1865  this  eountrv  imported  more  thaa 
400,000,000  of  eg|^,  if  the  hundreds  of  eggi  be  taken,  it  it 
has  been  from  the  euiiest  time,  at  120.  I  need  hardly  inlbn 
my  hearers  of  flie  ftm&mentd  canon  of  prices—^  vba 
the  supply  of  any  necessary  of  life  faOs  short  of  the  denaod, 
the  pnce  rises  in  a  proportion  which  I  may  perhaps  veotvc 
on  calling  geometrical ;  that  is,  the  quantity  svailaDle  for  nle 
is  worth  increasin^y  more,  according  to  the  defideney,  flua 
the  normal  or  naturid  snpny  would  m.  The  staiistia  «f  tk 
cattle  retnms  supply  the  ^ey  towaros  intayretin^  the  U(^ 
price  of  meat,  sind  we  may  be  sure  tiiat  tne  nnoe  of  ntt 
would  be  Idgher  than  it  sictuaBy  is  were  it  not  ibr  ihoH  i» 
provements  in  stock-kennng  by  whicji  cattle  Deoome  Don 
available  for  ooDSumptaom  at  earlier  dates— hnproreBok 
which  are  yearly  developed.  This  deficiency  is  not  grofy 
supplemented  hy  importanon.  Small  as  the  stock  of  csttkii 
the  annual  impoitanons  do  not  amount  to  more  tiiaa  • 
twentieth  of  the  ordinary  stock,  while  that  of  sheep  ii,  ■  i 
rul<i,  but  one-fiftieth,  buring  the  preeent  jear  erea  tha 
quantities  must  have  undergone  a  aenous  dimmution.  Kor  b 
the  import  of  meat  Unve.  '  The  most  important  iton  » tU 
of  bacon.  But  even  nere  the  largest  estimate  will  not  pri 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  300,000  pigs.  The  be^f  seems  to  tev 
about  equal  to  nie  supply  of  50,000  oxen.  It  is  matter  ol  r  ^ 
gret  thi^  no  fitcts  have  been  coUected  bv  which  vre  might  a 
pare  the  preeent  and  past  »npply  of  live  stock  in  Gi 
Britain.  It  is  of  course  always  dangerous  to  trost  to  I 
pressions  or  to  memory,  hut  I  cannot  bnt  be  convinoel  d 
there  has  been  a  general  and  considerable  diminnticra  h  I 
amount  of  live  stock  in  Great  Britain  for  some  years  pa£t 
is  now  comparativdy  sddom  that  agricultural  laboarenj 
able  to  keep  pigs ;  it  is  sttU  more  rare  that  they  breed  pov"^ 
The  enormous  importation  of  eggs  sucrgests  that  uk  i 
kept  in  Great  Britain  are  comparatively  scanty.  But 
probaUe  that  the  maintenance  of  insect-eating  birds  is  sa  ii 

8 ortant  provision  in  agricuHnral  economy,  and  that  when  < 
nd  fiiuK  with  th^  detraction  of  small  birds  we  forget  t^ 
our  practice  is  dispensing  with  a  still  more  important  m 
for  (mecking  th^  ravages  of  insects,  as  well  as  for  sapT^Jj 
that  great  defideney  in  live  stock  which  seems  to  chartet^ 
our  (fomestic  economy.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  aban 
ment  of  much  pasture  in  the  northern  part  of  the  islsodl 
deei^  forests  and  grouse  moors  has  considerably  Itm 
stocks  of  lean  cattle  and  mountain  f>hecp.  It  is  a  | 
dangerous  to  offer  any  comment  on  the  second  \ 
contribution  to  the  statististical  information  of  the  1 
year.  Under  existing  dreumstanees  we  must,  if  we  i 
to  the  electoral  statistica,  remember  the  caution  of  the  F 
poet;    '  ~ 

"  Inoedis  per  ignes 
Suppoeitoi  einsii  doloso.** 
It  will  be  dear,  however,  that  valuable  as  the  Blue-booliiilj 
which  f  am  adverting,  and  singular  as  were  some  U  ^ 
obvious  inferences  from  its  contcnits,  the  facta  are  f-'^ 
an4  the  tabulation  still  more  so.    One  would  have  d 
see,  along  with  the  Bgores  dedaring  the  value  of  \ 
tenements  as  es^ated  for  btome-tax,  other  similar ' 
such  as  the  proportion  of  as8e88e4  taies,  and  the  amoant  of  ^ 
poor-rate.    It  would  nave  been  well,  also,  bad  the  di?t  '^'^ 
of  the  '25  per  cent,  of  **  working  classes"  amoug  ttt 
bonistituendes  been  distinctly  indic^ited.    Thus,  mrr 
the  persons  designated 'by  this  name  amoant  t«  oeaihr 
constitneucy  of  Birkenhead ;  to  not  much  less  in  Non„ 
whereas  a^  Binningham  they  are  taken  at  less  than  a  i 
Bradford  considenwly  under  a  t^th.    Is  it  possible  tbitfl 
expression  **^ working  classes**  nas  been  variously  inter™** 
br  those  who  transmitted  their  rep<iTts  to  the  Poor  Iiii|| 
Bui  as  the  returns  published  in  ttiis  Parliamentaiy 
of  considerable  interest,  it  may  be  confidently  ex 
hct  win  he  tabulated  in  a  fiiUer  manner  hereafter, 
keentv  cntid«e4  at  present.   Ttmi^ht  be  exp«cte4f 
ifoula  hfl  ft  dose  ooniii^fmit;  hei^oeo  values  at  i 
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(tepriflei  of  hbon  tnd  food  lie,  or  diOQld  be,  ao  dote  iod 
-TT^Tm^.tiitt  we  my  abi^TB  sftdped,  in  fidlj  tetlied  eoi^n- 

:  it  l»!»f,  that  any  marked  discrepancy  T)etireeii  vtlaes  al 
•ierBit  periods  is  araggesti ve  of  removable  erili.  For  instance, 
if  Ifcepiee  of  food  is  considerably  in  exeeas  of  the  aTerage 
njzofvages,  some  cause,  which  can  bf  eliminated  orcor- 
i<^  can  almost  alwars  be  assigned  for  thO  phenomenon.  I 
y  oention  here,  in  illastration  of  this  role,  ^at  dnink  the 
..:;i  &od  14th  centuries  the  prices  of  barley  and  oati,  i^eat 
Miay  taken  at  100,  are  repre^nted  by  the  nnmbera  73.14  and 
^.06,  tnd  that  within  the  last  ten  years  the  nnmbera  bare 
^ItO  and  46.95.  Close  as  this  relation  ia,  ^he  aligbt  dia- 
lay,  I  think,  be  accoantcd  for  by  tbe  incidenoe  of  the 
c  in  we  first  case,  and  the  CTcat  increase  in  the  nnmber 
I  kept  in  the  second.  Other  cononrrent  canaea  &iay, 
e  no  donbt,  be  detected,  but  these  I  think  are  likely  to 
noit  dominant.  Estimates  as  to  depreciation  and  ex- 
I  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  are,  howerer,  to  be 
^vith  extreme  caution,  because  they  are  liable  to  many 
Some  of  ufl  may  remember  the  alanns  entertainea 


by  M.  Cheralier  u  to  oonaeqneneea  likely  to  be  effected  on 
prioeaby  thegolddiaooTeriea. '  It  itf  nol,  I  think,  too  mnoh  to 
aay  that  iheae  feaia,  thongh  natural,  were  groaaly  exaggerated. 
For  in  order  that  such  indncUons  ahonld  be  Ti^d,  they  ahonld 
be  taken  from  a  very  wide  area,  and  many  dUtarbing  canaea 
ahonlfl  be  accounted  for  or  diminated.  The  effect  of  nn- 
finrouroble  aeaaona  and  interrupted  importstiona— it  ia  only 
twenty  yeara  since  the  country  accepted  the  prindplea  of  free 
trade,  aeveral  yean  leaa  than  twenty  yeara  ainoe  it  baa  ex- 
perienced the  adrantage  of  that  policy---Bhould  be  recoenixed 
in  interpreting  the  nioney-Talne  ot  the  ftnt  neoeaaariea  of  life ; 
while  the  effects  of  apeoilative  "purchaaea  and  fbieed  aaleaaro 
eqnally  dominant  In  toe  price  current  of  ita  oontenienoea.  To 
interpret  a  riae  and  £&&  in  the  Talue  of  money  (the  efflux  and 
influx  of  which,  aa  a  merchantable  commodity,  ia  ineritably 
more  fnt  than  that  of  any  other  artiele  of  ralne)  br  the  money 
measure  of  that  which  ia  open  to  a  Yaat'yariet^  of  inflnencea, 
mnat  be  an  operation  in  which  infinite  caution  la  neceaaary,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  iafereoce  frt>m  becoming  wholly  untrnat- 
worthyordehwiTe. 


THE     SOIENGB     OX     UJlKI^Q    HAT. 


Edttobs, — Considering  the  preaent  nowth  and 

^extension  of  American  a^cmture,  ft  would  oe  diffienlt 

^-estimate  the  future  value  and  national  im|kniaBOe  of 

f  CTope  of  the  United  States.    Viefwed  aa  a  prolifie  aouroe 

smade  manure,  as  a  power  cither  to  improve  drim- 

b  land,   as  a  means  of  wintering  home,  mules,  neat 

llnd  sheep,  and  supplying,  in  a  good  dime,  work  ani- 

'  *!y  products,  beef,  mutton  and  wool,  all  will  agree  that 

neigc  of  hay-making  should  be  as  perfeist  as  the  moat 

t  science  ana  art  can  make  it.    Fromlong^  obaerratioii, 

)  northern,  middle,  westftm,  and  southern  Stttea,  the 

[  has  reason  to  believe  that  oar  knoMedge  of  the  true 

'  s  of  raising  and  curing  hay  is,  generally  speaking,  ex^- 

r  defective;  and,  in  consequem^  of  tiiia  defect,  our 

/  crops  are  alike  small  in  yield  per  acre,  weathered, 

[  wec^y,  and  not  nnfrequently  fiUed  with  buahea^ 

[  sticks  and  stubble,  barely  fit  to  form  a  part  of  a  oompoat 

'  basing  by  the  practice  of  slovenly,  non-rndingfiimiera, 

Ibriefly  examine  the  ideas  of  reading,  tidnldng  men,  i^ 

Ittie  reasons  why  one  system  of  farm  laboor  Mid  manage^ 

tabrtter  than  another.  * 

i  your  journal  of  May  2^4-,  a  correspondent  (living  in 

\  where  much  hay  is  produced),  says:  "Cut  and  eoi» 

»  of  grass,  same  quality,  one  late  and  the  other  early; 

•  hay  where  it  can  be  reached  freely,  axidin  the  follow- 

inter  tnm  horses  or  calves  comini^  one  year  dd  to  them 

ley  are  delicate  enters,  always  selecting  the  best  when  the 

unity  is  afbrded) :   he  will  tind  tii^  late-ent  ha^gone, 

t  the  other  is  but  slightly  disturbed ;   and  he  WiU  diaeover 

i,  that  they  will  thrive  much  better  on  the  late  than  on  the 

r  mown  grass.    I  write  thus  confidently  from  testing  the 

r  myself,  and  knowing  others  to  liave  done  tiie  aame." 

I  experience  of  farmers  in  East  Tenneawe  has,  I  bdiere, 

Itbem  to  the  conelnsion  above  stated ;  for  they  generally  mow 

btr  meadowB  of  timothy  and  red-top  when  the  aeed  ia-  older 

U  riper  than  that  of  wheat  and  rye  when  harveated.    WiUioot 

bther  citations,  which  might  be  extended  toanylflng(h,Iraiae 

i*:  naestion : — At  what  time  in  the  development  Os  eonimon 

'ow  graw  do  the  plants  possess  the  largeat  amount  of  om- 

.V  natritive  matter  F    It  is  easy  to  answer  thia  qiiestion 

JUL  honest  guess ;  but  such  answer  has  no  more  value  than  a 

~  t  at  the  time  when  the  next  eclipse  of  the  sun  wiH  take 

!,  without  any  knowledge  of  astronomy.     All  will  admit 

'  ue  science  alone  can  give,  in  the  ^nt  iflitanoe,  a  thie 

r  to  the  astronomical  question ;   and  I  wish  all  to  see,  if 

Je,  that  true  science  alone  can  t«ll,  in^  die  first  instaiteil, 

itei  craas,  clover,  and  com  plants  contain  the  maximuu  of 

vailaUeiratritiviB  matter,  as  food  for  farm  stock.    la^emaxi- 

re^ched  not  until  the  seed  i8  fiiUy  matared,Or,  if  beft>re 

•'.me,  how  long  before?  •       sc     ,  . 

jfbsior  Way,  when  ohemist  to  the  Eoyal  Agnvtiixatl 

-^^ty  of  England,  made  many  fmalyiei  ofgiraaM  ifimh 

i  ^    •£  Jr^T  t  -^  "^  I-  •  f         J   -r  :*.'  Jr  ■  "'*     '*  '-^f '"^ 


bloaaom,  or  at  that  atase  of  development  when  usually  eut,  for 
making  hay,  in  Oreaf  Britain  and  on  the  continent.  Oreharft 
graaa  waa  analyzed,  alao,  when  the  aeed  waa  ripe.  I  do  not 
regard  hia  reaearchea  aa  aettling  thia  important  inqnirr,  yet 
they  Uirow  much  light  on  the  obacure  parts  of  the  snbject 
He  found  that  orchard  grass  had  ten  and  deven-hnndredtha 
per  eent  of  woody  iUbre  when  in  Uosaom ;  and  twenty  and 
flfty-four-hundredths  ner  cent,  when  the  seed  was  ripe.  K 
it  were  not  for  this  snaden  increase  of  wood  in  grass  and  grain 
pUmts,  during  the  mwth  of  their  seeds,  equal  to  100  per 
cent.,  and  oftmi  moriS^  no  one  could  doubt  tiie  gain  of  aaahnih^ 
He  food  dnriuff  flie  latt  days  of  their  active  vital  functions. 
3ut  when  sum,  or  ita  equivalent,  is  bhanged  rather  more  into 
fpood^  to  make  straw,  as  in  wfant  or  rye  phnta,  than  into 
starch  to  form  seeds,  when  the  process  of  seed-forming  is  in 
progress,  why  should  not  all  this  sugar  be  sated— making  wheats 
rye,  com,  or  thnothy  into  hay  P  If  seed  ia  made  not  directly 
from  carbonic  add,  ammonia  water,  and  affrienhnral  aaha,  bul 
from  elements  ahready  organiaed  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
plants,  nothing  is  gained  by  their  new  voaition  in  the  heads  of 
mss  or  grain,  "what  the  ear  or  h^  gains  the  body  loses. 
Hence,  com  blades  or  leaves  a)re  neariy  worthless  for  fMa 
after  liie  seed  is  folly  ripe  on  the  ear.  If  the  sOil  and 
atmosphere  supply  the  elements  that  fonrm  seeds  after  the 
plants  are  in  blossom,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  com  or  any 
aprain  can  matetiaSv  improte  in  the  shodf.  It  is  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  worthless  wood  in  grass,  com  arid  rye^  if  watnted 
for  forage,  that  theae  plants  are  eut  just  before  the  aeed  ia  ripe 
or  formed,  when  uaedna  hay.  ^  it  can  he  shown  that  plants 
nin  in  weight  of  organixedT  aaannilable  aubstuicea,  after  they 
nloasom,  at  much  aa  they  gain  in  woody  fibre,  then  no  loas 
results  by  waiting  for   grass  fhlly  to  mature  before  it   ia 

hMT      ip<l)  hut  ^-r-  ^-r  ^^r-  ^r  i>r;!  ■■••r*i    i  '.    :  * 

The  analyses  of  Professor  Way  favour  tliis  important  conclu- 
sion, as  the  following  statements  seem  almost  to  demonstrate: 
He  found  in  100  parts  of  orchard  grass,  cut  when  in  blossom,  70 
of  wat«r  and  30  of  dry  organized  matter,  containing  4.06  per 
cent,  of  albuminous  or  flesh-forming  principles.  The  same 
grass,  cut  when  the  aeed  was  ripe,  containea  53.57  per  cent. 
of  water,  and  47.43  per  cent,  of  dry  solids,  in  which  there  was 
10.93  per  cent,  of  alouminous  principles.  If  there  is  neither 
loss  nor  gain  in  these  flesh-forming  elementsi  from  the  flowing 
to  the  full  maturity  of  tlie  plant,  then,  if  30  pounds  of  dry 
grass  cut  when  in  blossom  contain  4.00  pounds  of  albuminous 
principles,  47-43  pounds  of  dry  grass,  cut  when  the  seed  is 
ripe  should  give  about  0,43  pounds  of  the  same  principles. 
Subtract  6.43  from  10.93,  ana  there  remains  4.50  pounos  of 
albuminous  matter  whose  formation  is  unexplained.  I  wish 
to  fix  in  the  reader's  mind  the  fact  that  the  flesh-forming  sub- 
stances in  orchard  grass  are  doubled  in  quantity  during  that 
most  interesting  and  short  period  of  plant  life  and  growth 
wfrioh  intervenes  between  the  flowering  and  maturity  of  thp 
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■eed.  The  problem  can  be  lolved  in  two  wiya  onl^r— either 
fleth-fonning  prindplet  are  Itnely  and  rapidly  organuedfrom 
ammonia,  water,  carbonic  acidj  and  anionltnral  salta,  at  the 
time  when  the  nnmerons  oflapring  of  the  parent  plant  require 
albnminooa  aliment  in  the  greatest  abnndanoe,  or  this  aliment 
exiftt  in  a  maseeml  HaU  when  Uotaoma  anpaar,  so  as  not  to 
respond  to  the  reagents  of  the  chemist.    Ilie  former  is  proha- 


rtbe  more  rational  oondnsion,  although  the  latter 
may  be  the  true  one. 

The  female  parent  in  the  mammalia  elaborates  much  Uood 
and  milk  for  the  benefit  of  her  oflbpring,  to  ensure  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species  during  its  foital  and  infant  state ;  and 
may  not  tiie  Tital  Amotions  of  plants,  when  most  aotiTcly 
reproducing  and  perpetuating  the  species,  elaborate  the  food 
of  needy  germs  with  peooliaf  force  ? 


A  single  timothy  seed  will  ao^  np  in*By  cvhns,  sad  esck 
support  a  radiis  that  contains  1,000  or  more  seeds.  Hov 
does  nature  provide  food  for  so  numerous  a  progeny?  It  she 
likely,  in  the  face  of  these  obrious  and  ineumUe  wanii,  to 
suspend  suddenly  the  organiaation  of  germinal  nounshmeut? 
On  the  contrary,  should  not  the  primary  formation  of  food  for 
Rowing  seeds  at  this  time  be  peculiarly  actiTc  and  efBdeat? 
If  so,  why  cut  meadow  grass  prematurely,  and  atatiBewlwn 
it  is  transforming  atmoq>heric  dements  most  rapidly  sad 
cheaply  into  flesh-forming  principles  F 

If  editors  and  readers  will  accept  the  above  u  an  introdll^ 
tion  to  a  hasty  view  of  the  science  of  hay-makiivr,  I  will  ooe- 
tinue  the  discussion  in  one  or  more  letters. — \>»  Les,  Otp 
Ored^  Knox  Co.,  T«inessee.--^Mi//y  Gmticmm, 


PEEVALENOB    OP    TAPEWORM    IN    CATTLE. 


It  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that  our 
artificial  sysiems  <d  forming  do  not  altogether  harmonise  with 
the  natural  wants  of  our  c^tle.  There  is  nothing  very  sur- 
prising in  this ;  but  it  is  rather  singularly  strikmg  to  hear 
farmers  talking  of  improving  the  breeds,  while  they  are  thus 
at  the  same  time  undermining  the  natural  constitution  of  their 
livestock,  thereby  predisposing  animals  to  become  an  easy 
prey  to  parasites  of  infinite  variety.  At  a  time  when  the 
agncultnral  press  is  summing  up  the  thousands  of  homed 
cattle  that  have  been  carried  off  oy  rinderpest,  the  startling 
announcement  is  made  tiiat  tapeworm  has  begun  to  play  havoc 
amongst  our  lambs,  threatening  eventually  to  carry  off  its  tens 
of  thousands,  while  the  plaffue  m  fiocks  is  also  on  the  increase. 
What  is  rinderpest  P  and  Where  comes  it  from  P  are  questions 
which  we  cannot  as  yet  answer  satis&ctorily.  Tapeworm, 
however,  has  from  time  immemorial  been  known  to  the 
medical  world;  but  thequestions  which  more  immediately 
call  for  solution— viz..  What  is  the  cause  of  its  increasing 
prevalenceP  and  What  the  source  from  whence  lambe  and 
our  other  domesticated  animals  are  infected  P — are  not  so 
easily  answered  to  the  satisfoction  of  practical  men. 

From  the  more  recent  researches  m  helminthology,  it  ap- 
pears that  tapeworm,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties, 
propagates  its  species  on  what  has  been  termed  **  alternation 
of  generation.**  In  other  words,  tqwworm  appears  in  the 
form  of  five  distinct  animals  as  it  were,  before  it  has  com- 
pleted its  natural  period  of  existence.  In  this  respect  it 
resembles  flnkeworm,  which  also  passes  through  a  series  of 
alternations  before  it  can  periiect  its  organism  and  propagate 
its  species. 

It  is  fortunate  for  both  man  and  beast  that  sudi  is  the 
mode  of  generation  in  these  two  tribes  of  parasites,  otherwise 
thery  would  endanger  the  existence  of  the  animal  creation, 
owing  to  the  overwhelming  number  of  eggs»  to  to  speak, 
which  they  produce  in  a  season,  more  especially  tapeworm. 
But  in  its  embryonic  and  cystic  stages  of  being,  the  existence 
of  tapeworm  is  so  precarious,  and  surrounded  with  so  many 
enemies,  and  in  such  a  conflicting  fleld  of  opposition,  that 
onl^  a  very  limited  percentage  of  the  whole  attain  to  ma- 
turity, like  most  other  parasites,  it  is  only  when  embnros 
and  cystic  worms  find  preoisposiuff  states  of  the  bodv  and  of 
the  intestinal  canal  of  an  animal  to  receive  them  that  they 
make  a  lodgement,  pass  the  former  into  the  latter,  and  the 
latter  into  tapeworms.  Thus  we  are  informed  in  the  new 
abridged  edition  of  Dr.  Cophmd's  JHdumary  of  Pradical 
Medicine  (Longmans,  1866), "  J^rst,  that  matore  tapeworms 
have  been  reared  fhim  fUl  vesicular  worms  administered  when 
a  suitable  host  was  selected ;  second,  that,  from  the  eggs  of 
T^tma  toUum  in  pigs,  from  thoseof  Tama  ciemtnte  in  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  from  tiiose  of  several  other  spedes,  the  corre- 
sponding vesicular  worms  have  been  reared.'^ 

Quoting  the  substance  of  our  remarks  firom  the  same 
authority,  the  following  are  the  five  stages  of  tapeworm  lifo : 
*'  1st,  the  embryo  with  its  six  tentacnli ;  2nd,  the  cysticercus ; 
8rd,  the  scolex ;  4ith,  the  jointed  tapeworm ;  5th,  the  inde- 
pendently-living and  sexually-devdoped  joint  or  section  pro- 
idottis**  (a  detached  sesment  of  the  tapeworm,  having  received 
Vft  its  sci^tific  appellation  this  teni^**  proglottis**  from  its 


tongue-shuMd  fbrm).    Each  of  these  conditions  or  itagn  of 
lifo  we  shall  briefly  explain  as  foUows : — 

1.  The  proglottis  or  tongue-shaped  section,  whidi  has  bn 
separated  nt>m  the  posterior  of  the  tapeworm,  may  either  &• 
duurge  its  embiyomc  brood  before  leaving  the  intestine  of  ^ 
animd  in  which  the  parent  tapeworm  lives,  or  it  may  be  a- 
creted  per  anus,  be  taken  up,  and  enter  the  inteitioeof 
another,  when  digestion  or  the  teeth  of  that  animal,  will  bant 
the  pro^ottis,  and  also  the  capsules  containing  tbeembrTooie 
brood.  These  capsules  are  called  eggs,  but  they  differ  gm% 
from  an  ordinary  egg,  the  embryos  which  they  contain  beiig 
only  small  vencles.  When  the  embiyos  lodge  in  the  intertiM 
they  penetrate  through  its  walls  by  means  of  their  six  book- 
lets, with  which  they  are  armed,  and  either  lodge  in  tbe 
tisraes,  or  get  into  the  dreulation,  where  they  are  fooad  ii 
variousparts  of  the  body. 

2.  When  once  the  embiyos  are  liberated  from  their  camolM 
and  set  lodged  in  a  part  of  the  body,  aa  in  the  flssh  or  bnii, 
&c.,  they  become  encysted,  or  are  surrounded  with  cyiti.  Tbe 
change  which  the  embiyos  thus  under|go  in  the  enrelopiig 
process  is  a  new  state  of  existence,  forming  the  second  ftage 
in  the  growth  and  lifo  of  the  tapeworm. 

8.  When  the  ^encysting  process  is  completed,  the  cTstie 
worm  witii  its  cyst  is  termea  the  scolex,  because  it  oftot  n» 
mains  in  this  stage,  nursed  as  it  were  for  an  indefiute  period 
of  time ;  and  "  the  third  staffe  consists  in  the  passage  of  the  sco- 
lex into  activity,  to  which  phenomenon  it  is  necessaiy  thit  tk 
animd  infested  1^  cystic  worms  should  be  usually  the  Moice 
of  food,  or  the  prey  of  that  infested,  or  rather  about  to  be  a- 
fested,  by  tapeworm.**  In  other  words,  when  the  seoles  or 
cystic  worm,  with  its  envdope,  is  takea  into  the  stoosdiv 
an  animd  along  with  its  food,  theenvdopingcystinwiucbit 
lives  is  digested.  The  cystic  worm,  thus  set  free,  finds  Jtinj 
readily  to  the  intestine,  where  it  lodges  and  becomei  a  tap^ 
worm  by  the  budding  process,  so  many  buds  or  joints  groTiBg 
behind  the  head  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

4.  This  change  from  the  cystic  to  the  cystoid  or  tipe- 
worm  by  the  process  of  budding  is  the  fourth  stsgeoftw 
tapeworm's  existence.  The  process  of  growth  or  derelopoi^ 
of^  the  joints  or  segments  is  very  rajnd  in  some  speoci  of 
tapeworms,  as  TmuamedioeattelUUa,  as  will  be  seen  under  oot 
head,  fifteen  inches  of  tapeworm  being  ^penerated  daify.  ^ 
joints  in  the  tapeworm  immediatdy  behmd  the  head,  forainf 
the  neck  of  the  parasite  popularly  speaking,  are  not  ntfcjp- 
tible  to  the  eye  of  the  superfioid  obeerver ;  but  th^  becooe 
more  and  more  devdoped  towards  the  posterior,  giviog  to  tv 
animd  the  flat-tape  or  ribbon  form,  from  whi^itmane  is 
derived.  . 

5.  *'The  moment  the  hindmost  segment  or  sepaeDti  of  ue 
tapeworm  colony  has  become  so  fiitf  developed  as  to  coouib 
the  six-hooked  brood  ready-formed  and  enclosed  in  ^^ 
capsules,  this  segment  seeks  to  break  loose,  dther  I7  ^? 
in  company  wito  severd  others,  in  order  te  continue  J^  ^ 
pendent  existence  either  in  the  same .  host  or  in  adifffoi 
one,**  the  detached  segments  thus  set  free  beinff  tBrnedpro^ 
g^ottides.  "  Kiitohenmeister  mentions  a  case  of  ffMS  •f^ 
COft^kUoj  in  which  the  number  of  pro^ottides,  whiw  P*Jf 
dmost  daily,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  upwardi  of  * " w 
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dre^  fleet  in  eighty  days,  and  that  in  the  coane  of  tliis  time 
one-and-a-foorth  foot  of  tapeworm  was  passed  and  generated 
eickdaj.** 

The  same  authority  (Copland)  says,  that  Tauia  medioemd 
Ida  mar  be  diatinguished  from  Ttenia  tolium  by  the  ^nter 
uxe  aod  thickness  of  the  segments,  the  size  and  bhickish  ap- 
pearance of  the  head,  and  the  absence  of  rosteUom  and 
Books.  **  It  is  now  wdl  known  that  the  Urvie  of  this  parasite 
ire  derired  from  imperfectly-cooked  veal  and  beef,*'  i.  c,  those 
tiio.  sre  infested  bv  Tama  ntedioeameUaia  get  it  by  eating 
ifflperfeetly-oooked  beef  and  veal  containing  the  cystic  worms 
of  tjiii  parasite.  Dr.  Cobbold  sa^s  this  species  is  as  frequent 
u  tke  common  kind  Tania  *ohwm>  That  poor  people  are 
Bon  haUe  to  be  infested  by  the  latter  from,  eating  measly 
port— the  measles  being  the  cys^c  worms  of  T.  tolium  ;  and 
thit  the  rich,  who  eat  beef  and  mutton,  are  more  liable  to  be 
afested  by  the  former — T,  mtdwetmeUata,  Some  races,  who 
at  hrge  qnantities  of  the  raw  flesh  of  oxen,  sheep,  &c.,  are 
Bseh  infested  by  this  spedes  of  tapeworm. 
I  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  tapeworm  we  must  refer  to 
the  above  authorities.  What  we  have  said  enables  us  to  re- 
tan  to  the  solution  of  our  problem,  the  growingprevalence 
of  tapeworm,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  lambs.  What  is  the 
feoM  of  tapeworm  with  which  lambs  are  now  infested  P  How 
Im  the  parasite  pass  through  the  Ave  stages  of  its  existence  P 
Bit  does  it  enter  the  lamb  P  And  how  can  it  be  prevented 
hi  entering  P 

To  the  first  of  these  interrogatories  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  nre  a  direct  answer,  not  having  seen  anv  of  the  present 
haib  esses.  The  sheep  is  liable  to  be  infestea  by  several  spe- 
OS  of  tapeworm,  so  that  one  flock  may  be  infested  by  one 
fedcs,  and  another  flock  by  a  different  species.  Were  we  to 
^noA  a  rough  guess,  from  the  impeiiect  information  which  we 
bre  received,  we  should  say  Tania  medioeaneliaia,or  T.ecenuruSf 
br  two  reasons — flrst,  on  account  of  the  immense  number  of  pro- 
togiottides  discharged;  and  second,  from  the  efficacv  of  the  oil  of 
tvpeatme  on  the  parasite  in  its  fourth  stage,  this  being  the 
Boit  eCective  if  not  the  only  medium  which  can  be  success- 
fcllj  giren  to  the  sheep  infected  by  the  former.  In  both  these 
PMci  we  may  be  wrong.  The  fiicts  of  the  case,  therefore, 
B^t  be  left  to  decide  the  question  in  each  example  or  flock. 

The  aeeond  question  relative  to  the  five  stages  of  tape-worm 
£fe  is  nrronnded  with  a  greater  amount  of  obscurity.  In  all 
probability  half-a-dozen  answers,  and  perhaps  more,  may  be 
p*en  to  it.  In  other  words,  there  may  be  half-a-dozen  ways 
a  vUdi  the  embr^  of  the  tape-worm  may  travel  through  the 
iftmit  stages  of  its  life  before  it  arrives  at  the  last  and  sexual 
pniod,when  it  becomes  maturely  developed  and  capable  of 
t^am^  its  species.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  wnenthe 
j^tdmost  joint  of  ^e  tape- worm  arrives  at  a  state  of  maturity, 
1^  then  full  of  ova,  it  separates  from  the  parent  colony : 
w  that  it  may  or  may  not  leave  the  intestine  of  the  animal 
^jhich  the  parent  colony  resides.  In  either  case  it  gives 
wth  to  its  embi^onic  brood,  and  then  dies.  If  there  is  only 
^  tape-worm  m  the  intestine,  and  not  much  irritation  A 
WB1100US  membrane,  it  may  remain  and  give  birth  to  its 
*ood  ia  the  intestine.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
lumber  of  tape-worms  in  the  intestines,  the  passoge  being 
BBch  choked  up,  and  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
(^^Meqaently  great,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  excreted 
fjv  aoas  with  the  fsBces.  In  either  case  inquiry  has  to  follow 
*yoane  of  the  new-bom  progeny. 
.  When  the  proglottis  gives  birth  to  its  offspring,  or  deposits 
di  OTs  in  the  intestine  of  the  sheep,  a  buve  number  of  the  eggs 
^  ^*tys  excreted,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  dung,  like  sand  or 
^  leeds,  along  with  the  lifeless  body  of  the  proglottis  it- 
^;  bat  some  may  remain  in  the  intestine,  and  the  path 
*«^they  take  is  not  so  easily  followed.  The  ordinarv  course, 
*^"diag  to  the  data  already  furnished,  is  the  incnoation  of 
^  oya,  or  Uberatiott  of  the  embryo  boia  its  capsule,  when  it 
J«JJbore  its  way  through  the  wall  of  the  intestine  with  its 
J^oUito,  and  then  lodge  and  become  encysted  in  the  tissue. 
^^  bare  frequently  found  cystic  worms  in  mutton  and  beef,  in 
*^  aaes  neariy  as  numerous  as  measly  p&rk ;  but  in  such 
^m  ova  or  the  embryos  liberated  from  these  capsules  may 
^^ll^heea  innsted  with  the  food,  for  the  excreted  ova  are  often 
J^dorer  the  pastures  by  a  heavy  storm  of  rain— the  fleet  of  the 
^P;  the  winds,  &c.,  so  that  the  grass  eaten  or  water  druiik,may 
J*«B  hundreds  of  these  eggs  or  embryos.  But  ova  taken  into 
^  noBiMh  along  with  the  fppd,  and  vva  deposit^  in  the 


intestine,  arc  two  very  diflereut  liues  of  progression  to  invesli- 
pte.  It  has  been  stated  already,  that  from  the  eggs  of  most 
kinds  of  tape-worm  corresponding  cystic  worms  have  been 
reared,  while  these  cystic  worms  have  produced  tape- worms 
similar  to  the  parent  stuck.  Such  expcnmeuts  are  highly  in- 
teresting from  a  scicntiflc  point  of  view,  but  the  practical 
question  at  issue  is  the  reanug  of  cystic  worms  from  the  ova 
left  in  the  intestine  of  our  lambs  now  infested  with  tape-worm. 
Are  these  lambs  also  infested  with  cystic  worms  P  U  not,  one 
of  two  things  follows :  either  the  eggs  are  wholly  expelled 
from  the  rectum,  or  else  they  pass  through  the  five  stages  of 
life  in  the  intestine.  Is  such  the  case  P  U,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lambs  are  infested  with  both  cystic  worms  and  tape-worms 
two  separate  questions  arise  for  solution :  Jirstt  how  were  the 
cvstic  worms  reared  P — from  ova  deposited  in  the  intestine  of 
the  Umbs  P  or  from  ova  ingested  with  their  food  P  Second, 
how  were  the  tape-worms  r^ired  P — wholly  from  cystic  worms 
ingested  with  the  food  P  or  partly  from  cystic  worms  ingested 
with  the  food  and  partly  from  cystic  worms  reared  in  the  in- 
testine P  The  former  is  the  answer  generally  given,  i.  e.,  the 
lambs  eat  cystic  worms. 

These  are  questions  which  obviously  call  for  a  searching  ex> 
perimental  investigation  at  the  present  time,  in  order  to  settle  the 
important  truths  which  they  involve.  A  whole  host  of  opinions 
wiU  no  doubt  be  advanced  for  this  purpose,  but  in  sucn  cases 
opinions  go  for  something  less  tlian  nothing.  Indeed,  scien- 
tifleallv  and  practically  speaking,  opinions  are  excluded  from 
the  solution  of  all  such  Questions,  physical  data  only  being  ad- 
mitted as  evidence.  The  knife  of  the  anatomist  and  the 
microscope  must  follow  the  track  of  the  parasite  through  all  its 
stages  oflife,  in  order  to  determine  the  truth,  and  for  snch  the 
present  is  surely  an  inviting  opportunity.  Moreover,  if  the 
embryo  of  Tttnia  mediocaneUaia  has  no  hooks  or  boring  ap- 
paratus to  pierce  the  wail  of  the  intestine,  it  must  enter  the 
circulation  directly  by  the  lungs,  either  from  the  windpipe  or 
from  being  wafted  in  the  atmosphere  as  dust ;  which  accords  with 
the  fact  that  the  heart  of  the  ox  is  very  liable  to  be  infiested 
with  the  cysticerei  of  this  parasite. 

When  proglottides  and  loose  or  ft^  ova  are  expelled  with 
the  feces,  the  former  may  be  devoured  by  birds  and  the  latter 
\^  insects,  hares,  and  rabbits ;  or  the  liberated  embryos  may 
with  their  tentaculi  lay  hold  on  insects,  as  snails,  caterpillars, 
&c.,  penetrate  their  bodies,and  then  become  encysted  for  a  period. 

We  have  again  arrived  at  cross-roads,  where  the  finger-post 
points  in  all  directions.  Following  the  birds  first :  if  their 
bodies  form  a  suitable  "  host**  for  the  rearing  of  cystic  wormp» 
they  will  become  infested  with  such ;  if  the  contrary,  the  em- 
bryos will  either  be  digested,  or  else  they  will  be  expelled  with 
the  faeces,  and  thus  be  sown  broadcast  over  the  country. 

We  have  here  three  different  routes  to  take,  and  in  two  of 
them,  the  first  and  bst,  we  shall  most  likely  come  upon  cystic 
worms ;  the  Tearing  and  nursing  of  this  parasite  being  our 
present  inquiry.  Tnus,  of  the  numerous  birds  that  pick  up  the 
newly-voided  proglottides,  some  may  be  suitable  hosts  for 
rearing  cystic  worms,  and  therefore  they  will  become  infested 
with  uiis  parasite ;  others  may  be  able  to  digest  the  ova, 
which  will  put  an  end  to  the  career  of  the  parasite ;  and  in  the 
third  and  fast  case,  there  are  doubtless  numerous  birds  whose 
bodies  are  chemiadly  repulsive  to  the  liberated  embryos,  hence 
they  will  pass  through  them,  frdl  to  the  ground,  enter  insects, 
and  finally  these  become  cystic  worms. 

Following  next  the  course  taken  by  the  loose  or  free 
ova  deposited  by  the  lambs,  hares,  and  rabbits  on  the 
pastures,  it  is  a  well-authenticated  fact  that  many  in- 
sects greedily  devour  and  live  upon  the  eggs  of  others. 
A  second  class  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  a  third; 
a  fourth  penetrates  the  body  of  the  fifth,  and  there  matures 
its  organism  or  species  at  its  expense,  and  so  on.  Of  the 
infinite  variety  of  examples  of  this  kind  more  need  not  be  said; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  eggs  of 
the  tapeworm  are  thus  eaten,  as  in  the  first  example,  and  that 
the  embryoa  penetrate  the  bodies  of  others,  as  the  correspond- 
ing cystic  worms  of  the  tapeworm  have  been  found  in  numer- 
ous insects,  with  which  onr  sheep-pastures  always  abound, 
espedally  after  open  winters  like  the  past. 

The  next  route  we  have  to  take  involves  the  rearing  of  tape- 
worms from  cystic  worms,  alia*  the  third  stage  of  the  parasite's 
life,  consisting  of  the  passage  of  the  soolex  into  the  stomach  of 
the  lamb  along  with  its  food— the  change  of  the  liberated 
cystic  worm  into  the  tapeworm,  being  thus  the  fourth  stage  of 
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iti  exifltenoe,  Afl  fbnnerly  ihown.  Dogi,  iwin^  and  othef 
carniyora  wtuoh  eat  the  carcases  or  entraOa  of  birdi,  sheep, 
and  other  animals  infBsted  with  cystic  worms,  do  ^reby  rear 
in  their  bodies  tapeworm ;  but  Umbs  are  not  oamiTorous,  and 
therefore  they  most  ingest  along  with  their  herbage,  as  we 
shall  show  in  our  next,  the  small  snails  and  insects  containing 
the  scQ^  and  thoi  rear  m  their  bodied  tapewomt   Qaret 


and  rabbits  are  often  infested  with  the  hydaitidi  of  T.ooGmmu; 
and  as  each  of  these  watenr  vesicles  contains  some  handredsof 
Bcolices,  or  tapeworm  heam,  it  is  manifest  that  cceniiri  may  be 
reared  and  spread  over  the  pastures  to  an  indefinite  sad  even 
alarming  extent  by  hares  and  rabbits,  as  will  be  shown  in  oar 
next,  und^  the  wd  question,  **  Bow  do  cystic  worms  mtei 


MB.    HUGH    ATLMBB'S     SHOBTHOBN    HBBD. 

HOW    THE    CATTLB   BLAGUE   WAS    TREATED. 


In  the  spring  of  this  year  Mr.  Aylmer  had  a  herd  of  106 
Shorthorns  of  excellent  character.  They  are  now  reduced  to 
44^— viiL  8  bulls  of  Tarious  ages,  10  cows,  2  two-Tear<K)ld  heifers, 
13  yearungs,  and  12  heifer  calves.  In  April  this  herd  was 
aUaoked  with  the  rinderpest,  and  how  it  is  that  anv  are  now 
alive,  considering  the  Order  upon  Order  issued  by  the  Privy 
Council  before  and  about  that  period,  is  the  main  point  of  the 
details  which  we  have  now  to  relate. 

When  this  herd  was  unmistakably  attacked,  in  spite  of  the 
precautions  that  were  stringently  put  in  force,  Mr.  Aylmer 
gave  the  usual  notice  to  the  authorities,  and  applied  for  per- 
mission to  treat  them  in  a  way  that  had  previously  been  tried 
elsewhere  with  considerable  success  i  but  as  this  application 
was  not  met  with  much  promise  of  concession,  Mr.  Aylmer 
put  on  a  bold  front,  and  openly  told  the  authorities  that  he 
should  not  allow  his  hi^hhr  valuable  cattle  to  be  slanehtered 
indiscriminately  and  entirely,  for  he  not  only  intended  to  try 
to  cure  them,  but  was  resolved  and  prepared  to  abide  by  the  con- 
sequences. This,  of  course,  caused  some  astonishment  and 
mueh  correspondence,  and  it  was  some  days  before  Mr.  Aylmer 
knew  what  would  be  the  real  effect  of  hii  resolution  on 
tilt  Privy .  Council.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Aylmer  had 
bejinui  and  was  oontmuing  to  treat  his  cattle,  and  in  cer- 
tain instanoes  to  perfectly  remove  the  virulent  disease.  Some 
of  the  animals  thus  attacked  and  relieved  recovered, 
and  have  since  been  free  from  rinderpest ;  while  others 
relapsed,  and  were  again  cured,  or,  as  occurred  in  one  or  two 

res,  M  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  were  consequently  killed, 
course  of  time,  however,  Mr.  Aylmer  received  an  authori- 
Wive  letter  which  permitted  him  to  **  treat,**  subject  to  inspeo- 
tion,  instead  of"  stamping  out"  by  wholesale  slau^ter.  This 
inspection  was  orvanised  under  the  personal  attention  and  in- 
struction of  Promsor  Simonds— an  element  which  does  not 
make  the  eourse  of  evento  less  valuable :  but  our  preeent  pur- 
pose is  to  relate,  and  not  to  discuss  or  criticise. 

The  treatment  which  was  recommended  to  and  adopted  by  Mr. 
Aylmer  was  to  place  the  cattle  when  attacked  under  the  influence 
01  chloroform  by  inhahition,  and  to  resort  to  the  use  of  such 
stimulante  and  nourishment  as  the  animals  appeared  to  require 
or  could  take.  In  cases  of  great  exhaustion  gruel  and  linseed 
tea  were  accompanied  with  a  wine-glassful  of  pure  spirit,  to 
which  was  addM  chloroform  at  the  rate  of  2  ox.  to  the  pint  of 
spirit.  How  this  was  used  will  be  better  shown  in  con- 
nexion with  individual  cases*  The  manner  in  which  the  chlo- 
roform was  administered  to  the  animals  was  by  casting  and 
binding  them,  this  precaution  being  necessary  to  prevent  in- 
jury to  hips,  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  horns,  during  the 
■teggering  and  falling  in  close  quarters  which  must  inevitebly 
ensue.  This  done,  one  ounce  was  put  on  a  handkerchief  and 
applied  to  the  animal  by  means  oi  a  nose-bag.  It  generally 
took  between  6  and  7  minutes  for  the  animal  to  be  effectually 
overcome.  The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  cases  as  they 
ooourred,  with  some  of  the  leading  symptoms  presented  during 
theprogrress  of  the  disease : 

Henrietta,  a  cow,  was  the  first  atUcked.  This  was  on  Uie 
12th  of  April,  and  she  was  killed  after  twelve  days*  unsuc- 
cessful treatment.  The  next  cases  came  in  a  batoh  of  8 
two-year-old  heifers,  all  of  which  recovered  after  having 
chloroform  administered  to  them  each  day  for  eight  days. 
The  next  six  were  young  bulls.  These,  however,  were  so 
full  of  condition  that  fever  ran  high ;  the  pores  of  the  skin 
and  lungs  partially  closed,  which  caused  the  vapour,  that 
would  othOTwise  have  been  given  off  by  exhalation,  to  flow  to 
the  kidneys  in  excessive  quantities,  where  its  acrid  character 


induced  a  high  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  re^ons  of  tta 
bladder,  in  wnich  urine  accumulated,  and  the  animals  so  oo!^ 
lapsed  that  they  were  killed.  This  was  new  and  importast 
experience,  ana.  when  other  bulls  were  attacked,  powo&l 
diuretics  were  added  to  the  gruel  and  stimulants,  which  sok 
acted  with  the  desired  effect.  The  next  lot  was  compode^ 
7  heifers,  2  cows,  and  1  steer.  Chloroform  was  administft^ 
to  them  for  a  few  days,  and  all  recovered.  The  animalR  vbkk 
have  been  cured,  we  may  here  remark,  are  in  such  exceiksi 
condition  that  no  one  would  suspect  they  had  been  so  near  tki 
end  which  Professors  say  they  must  certainly  come  to  tUi 
attacked  with  rinderpest.  Indeed,  we  never  desire  to  le^ 
breeding  animals  in  better  trim. 

The  next  case  was  the  ftrst  prolonged  attack,  which  was  9^ 
mately  subdued.  Skyrocket,  a  bull,  then  a  yearling,  m 
thirty-five  inhalations  of  chloroform  administered  between  tlt^ 
19th  of  April  and  the  25th  of  May.    He  then  got  eatiielj 

Suit  of  the  disease,  gradually  began  to  recover  firom  the  thoel 
is  system  had  sustained  nt>m  the  remedy  as  well  ai  ibi 
disease,  and  he  is  now  perfectiy  well,  hia  eyes  bein^  as  brkki 
and  his  coat  as  blooming  as  any  breeder  would  desire  to  w 
hold.  , 

The  next  was  also  an  interesting  case.  A  white  steer  b^ 
seven  inhalations-^vix.,  one  a  d^  between  tiie  I9tk  and  M 
and  was  apparently  cured ;  but  in  a  fortnight  he  rebpsed,  m 
was  killed  after  two  days'  similar,  but  this  time  ineffectoal 
treatment.  This  was  attributeble  to  the  first  administrttiod 
havhig  been  applied  at  too  early  a  stage  of  the  derckf^ 
ment  of  the  disease.  By  this  tame,  Mr.  Aylmer  and  u 
friend  Mr.  Overman,  and  their  assistante,  had  becod 
so  practised  in  detectinx  the  first  symptoms^  tiiat  they  (m 
teUfrequentiy  for  days  Wore  the  disease  would  devebpe  itsefl 
that  the  attock  had  begun.  It  was  also  found  from  tbis  a^ 
Other  cases  which  followed,  that  to  attempt  to  cure,  by  m 
remedy  at  least,  before  the  complaint  had  advanced  to  a  ^ 
ticular  stage,  resulted  merely  in  what  may  be  termed  Ioccbi 
up  the  viralence  in  some  sensitive  part  of  tiie  system— pw 
bablv  the  brain  and  nervous  organization — to  burst  forth  vitl 
greater  danger,  if  not  more  viriHenoe,  at  some  fioiture  and  H 
far  distant  p^iod. 

The  next  lot  which  fell  down  consisted  in  a  cow  and  t 
heifer-calves,  which  vrere  cured  in  from  ten  days  to  a  f 
night,  after  variable  treatment  with  inhalation  of  diimk 
and  other  remedies,  according  to  symptoms  exkibi^f 
Eosa  Lee  next  fell  down,  and  hers  proved  to  be  a  1 
interesting  case.  Her  atteck  was  addressed  a  day  or  two  M 
soon,  and  the  resulte,  as  above  described^  ensued.  She  M 
nine  inhalations  in  a  fortnight,  and  was  raparently  ami 
though  at  the  end  of  seven  fiiys,  a  rebpse  befel  her,  wbeniw 
had  an  inhalation  daily  for  five  days ;  but^  as  her  aopearaaos 
were  less  favourable,  her  inhalations  were  increased  firoa  ^ 
in  twenty-four  hours  to  one  in  twelve  hours,  for  seven  day»,  »»* 
one  inhtdauon  only  was  administered  the  next  day.  As,  howeret, 
as  this  was  not  found  to  keep  the  virulence  of  the  diMsie» 
suljjection,  the  two  inhaUtions  were  returned  to,  and  cot 
tinned  for  twenty-one  days  in  succession,  when  a  fevonnoe 
turn  again  occufTed,  and,  after  eight  more  single  spplicatwui 

Ser  day,  she  recovered,  and  is  now  sleek  and  rapidly  ^9^^ 
esh.  The  first  remedy  to  this  animal  was  applied  on  v^ 
19tii  April ;  and  after  more  than  six  weeks  of  this  lufenni 
and  treatment,  her  attack  subsided,  and,  beint  FJJ*  **** 
drinks,  her  appetite  returned,  and  she  is  save!  *>  w*"*  **  P^* 
form  her  valuable  services  to  Mr.  Aylmer,  and  ia  '"^^ 
the  stock  of  the  country.    This  was  one  of  the  ttupaw  «* 
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hobmt  Simondi  entered  as  one  of  thote  under  inspection ; 
ind  on  the  Slst  of  Hay  he  said  of  her :  **  She  is  so  delapi- 
(bted  that  she  sittf/ die.  After  her  recovery,  the  Professor 
ickDOvIedged  that  the  tme  marks  of  rinderpest,  from  the 
Tiraknoe  of  the  lymph  which  the  attendant  fever  generates,  were 
itill  is  her  month.  *  Here  we  inay  ask.  How  &r  are  these 
rmlts  consistent  with  the  assumed  theory  and  declared  opinion 
of  the  Professor—that  a  real  case  of  rinderpest  cannot  By  any 
posibUity  be  oared  P  There  is  no  mistake  about  the  character 
of  these  cues,  any  more  than  there  is  about  the  declarations 
bj  the  Professors  in  respect  to  them.  This  heifer,  in  particular, 
vai  a  perfect  bovine  lunatic  for  several  days  during  her  severe 
taStnngf  as  was  indicated  by  her  groping  about  her  hot, 
numiDg  backwards  as  if  attempting  to  withdraw  from  the 
Mia  m  her  poll  and  forehead, .  rooting  her  nose  into  her 
litter,  eatmg  her  own  dung,  and  demonstrating  other  indioa- 
tiou  of  madness. 

Oosra  fell  down  and  was  killed,  after  five  single  and  three 
double  inhalations  per  day.  This  cow  and  one  of  the  ahovis 
fere  apparently  cured,  when  Mr.  Aylmer  was  advised  to  turn 
them  oQt,  on  the  ground  that  free  air  is  more  conducive  to  their 
KstoraUon.  This  may  be  all  well  enough  when  animals  have 
not  been  taken  up ;  and  it  may  be  better,  as  we  bdieve  it  is, 
not  to  confine  them  if  they  be  kept  dry  and  sheltered^  but  it  is 
ireiy  different  thing  when  they  have  been  nursed  in  dose 
kxet,  as  indeed  was  proved  by  ihese  animals  suddenly  relaps- 
isfc  into  an  incurable  condition  under  such  treatment.  Paffy 
Ovynne  5th  was  the  next  case,  and  a  ver^  remarkable  one. 
From  April  20th  she  had  four  single  iulialations  of  chloroform 
i^j,  then  two  a-day  for  seventeen  days,  followed  by  one  a- 
diy  for  five  days,  being  finished  off  with  t\fro  other  single  admi- 
nistrations every  otlier  day.  Tliis  heifer  lived  entirely  on 
gruel  and  linsc«d  tea,  with  the  aboveuamed  stimulant  of  spirit 
tod  chloroform,  a  wine-glass-full  having  been  given  three  [or 
fcor  times  a  day.  She  is  now  alive,  looking  healthy  iu  evei^ 
vijF,  and  about  six  weeks  gone  in  calt. 

PhilHs  the  Bfth  now  fell  down,  and  was  treated  similarly  to 
Hosa  Lee ;  as  she,  too,  now  luokine  and  doinz  well.  The  next  two 
Teieheifersalso,  andafter  eight  and  nine  mhalatiohs,re8pec1ively. 
they  recover^  A  three-year-old  heifer  was  next  treated,  and 
ifier  one  single  and  three  double  inhalations  her  symptoms 
huned  to  an  aggravated  character,  and  she  was  killed.  A 
itccr  fell  next|  and  after  five  single  inhalations  he  appeared  to 
be  cored,  but  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  a  threatening  relapse 
eonied.  This  was  followed  by  a  prolonged  attack,  during 
vhieh  he  had  thirty-three  single  and  dotlble  inhalations  as  his 
■pnptoms  varied.  This  latter  treatment  occurred  between  the 
l4th  of  May  imd  the  15th  of  June.  After  all  this  he  struggled 
throuffh,  and  is  now  looking  Well,  ^se  of  Dereham,  a  three- 
year-dd-heifer,  was  next  down ;  she  had  jUst  calved,  and  as  she 
vu  besides  in  high  condition,  the  fever  became  of  a  virulent 
order,  and  she  was  killed  the  day  after  being  attacked.  The 
above  Were  at  off  yards,  one  of  which  Was  situated  within 
iboat  100  yards  of  cowhouses  of  two  small  farmers,  one  of 
whom  had  six  and  the  other  five  cows,  not  one  of  wMch  was 
attacked,  although  the  adjacent  pastures  adjoined  Mr.  Aylmer^s. 
and  theiy  could  reach  over  the  fence,  and,  as  they  did,  smell 
each  other^s  noses  and  breath. 

We  now  come  to  the  Home  FarnL  where  the  more  choice 
CVW9  and  bulls  of  the  herd  were  located.  On  the  25th 
of  Jane  a  hull  was  taken,  and  the  next  day  twelve  cows,  all  of 
which  were  lalled  at  the  end  of  firom  five  days  to  a  fortnight. 
PhUlis-avery  fine  cow,  then  forward  in  calf,  came  down  next ; 
the  had  a  single  inhalation  a-day  for  three  days,  and  one  after 
Kven  days,  when  she  had  no  more  signs  of  the  disease,  and  has 
lince  thriven  to  beautifUl  condition.  CHauca,  twin  sister  to 
Goava,  had  seventeen  single  inluJations  during  twenty-four 
da)-s,  and  recovered.  The  next  two  were  cows,  and  Were  killed 
iner  seven  and  fifteen  days*  treatment  according  to  appearances. 
The  next  four  were  cows,  and  recovered  under  similar  treatment 
daring  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  weeks. 

U^  began  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  General  Hope- 
Mr.  Booth^  hull  alteaay  referred  to.  Bulls,  it  appears,  are 
more  sensitive  under  this  disease  than  cows,  as  their  kidneys 
and  urinal  passages  become  inflamed.  When  the  chances  are 
their  game  is  over.  By  proper  precautions,  this  may  prohaUy 
be  averted,  which  in  &ct  was  done  in  some  subsequent  cases. 
The  Qeneral  had  a  single  inhalation  the  first  day,  two  the 
second,  three  the  third,  when  his  prostration  and  burning 
mouth  iiidie&t^  th&t  his  cftse  wa$  hopele&s,  and  on  the  fourth 


day  he  was  IdUed.  Golden  Gem  recovered  after  two  aingk, 
fourteen  double,  and  eight  other  sinzle  inhalations  hetwsen 
Mav  2nd  and  24th.  She  is  now  blooming,  and  otherwise 
looking  well.  A  young  bull  was  next  attacked,  and  was  killed 
at  the  end  of  tevcB  d!^.  A  white  hall'calf  had  four  ain^, 
eleven  double,  and  eight  stnlle  inhalations,  when  he  was 
curj^  and  now  has  no  appearances  of  having  been  attacked. 

xKe  next  lot  was  a  young  bull  and  two  vearllng  heifhr* — 
one  of  the  latter  being  what  is  called  **  half-bred,"  from  hav- 
ing  coine  ftom  a  cow  With  no  pedigree.  The  latter  had  single 
and  double  inhalations  per  day  between  Mayr  5  and  June  13, 
wh^n  she  recovered.    Tne  others  were  cured  in  half  the  time. 

The  next  lot  of  five  had  to  be  killed.  They  were  four  bulls 
and  one  heifer-cftlf.  With  this  lot  an  Interesting  incident  oc- 
curred. Master  Jolly,  a  yearling  huU,  fell  doWn  on  May  0. 
In  this  case  the  disease  was  modified,  but  it  resulted  in  his 
end  merely  being  put  off  a  few  days.    He  had  first  eight 


single  inhiUations,  then  two  a  day  for  six  days,  next  day  one, 
when  two  a  day  were  returned  to  for  sixteen  days ;  but  he 
then  suddenly  coUapsed,  and  he  was  killed.    This  animal 


Professor  Simonds  saw  on  two  or  three  occasions ;  and,  as 
late  as  May  81,  the  Professor  said,  **He  had  not  the 
riikderpest,  or,  if  he  had,  it  was  only  in  a  very  mild  form.** 
Bir.  Aylmer*8  practised,  and,  as  it  appears,  better-instructed 
eye,  told  him  differently ;  for  what  had  been  kept  under  could 
not  be  driven  out,  and  he  was  killed  on  the  6tn  of  June.  In 
h  former  case  it  will  he  remembered  where  the  Professor  gave 
a  decisive  ophiion,  he  said,  "  The  animal  must  die,"  but  it  did 
not.  In  this  other  case  he  said  it  was  not  diseased ;  While 
the  aninud  was  so  full  of  it,  as  Mr.  Aylmer  knew,  that  the 
slightest  unfavourable  change  must  end  in  its  destruction. 

Siis  reverse  came,  and  the  bull  of  courM  collapsed  at  onee^ 
lorndale  Duke  was  taken  on  the  same  day  as  the  kst  lot. 
His  inhahtions  were  eight  single,  six  double,  one  single,  two 
double,  and  six  more  single  ones,  when  he  lost  all  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  and  he  is  now  in  perfect  health  in  thepastnre 
with  the  cows,  and  doin^  efficient  work.  Prince  of  Wales,  ft 
big  and  fat  yearling,  died  after  a  fortnights  treatment  having 
for  the  hist  week  four  inhalations  a  day  I  Prom  his  high  con- 
dition and  fetty  nature,  however,  the  attack  was  so  violent 
that  no  effectual  counter-impression  could  be  made  on  hit 
system.  The  last  case  was  a  yearling  heifer,  and  it  occurred 
on  the  21st  May.  After  twenty  inhalations,  betweeti  then 
and  the  13th  of  Juiie,  she  began  to  mend,  and  has  since  per- 
fectly recovered,  and  is  in  good  condition. 

After  these  lengthened  details  of  the  progress  of  thik  dtlre 
diaease  through  Mr.  Aylmer*8  herd,  we  cannot  enter  into  any 
minute  indivmual  particulars  of  tlie  oharaeter  of  the  animals 
themselves.  These  will  he  worthy  of  a  oolutnn  on  some 
Aitatv  oceasion.  Bdtthis  much  we  may  say— -the  forty-font 
animals  left  are,  as  a  whole,  a  very  capital  lot.  There  are  no 
smallf  weedy  aaimalst  hut  they  are  chiefly  as  well -grown  and  as 
upstanding  as  such  animals  ought  to  be  when  they  are  spoken 
or  as  the  noble  shorthorns  *,  and  it  is  a  great  sftlisfectiDn  to 
see  nearly  60  per  cent,  saved. 

There  are  a  few  more  points  wlueh  we  mast  not  emit  to 
mention.  One  eommon  eow— 4i  polled  red  Soffblk-^Was  in 
^e  midst  of  the  Whole  of  the  disMse,  and  acted  as  a  sort  «f 
scavenger  to  the  rest  in  cleaning  up  Uie  food  left  by  the  dis- 
eased animals.  Tlus  oow  has  never  shown  any  signs  of 
this  disease*  On  the  other  hand,  five  other  common  oows— 
all  of  the  same  sort— •  were  unmistakablv  attacked,  and 
cured  without   diffisultyt      From  this   evidenoe«   and   our 

Envious  observationsi  ire  believe  that,  if  Mr.  Aylmet's 
erd  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  had  not  been  high-bred  and 
foU-eottditioned  animals,  he  would  have  saved  at  least  nine  of 
them  out  of  ten. 

Ih  eondusioU,  we  cannot  but  say  Mr.  Aylmer  was  naturally 
much  affected  at  the  kindness  of  his  friends  and  neighbours 
throughout  this  great  trial,  and  particularly  for^  services 
rendered  by  his  neighbour  Mr.  Bobert  Overman,  wno  attended 
to  one  lot|  from  &  a.m.  to  11  p.m.,  throughout  the  whole  time. 

A  FEW  FACTS  ABOUT  MHiK.— The  greatest  quauti^r 
of  cream  is  produced  in  the  shallowest  vessels,  in  proportion  to 
the  quantitv  of  milk  set.  In  a  dry,  warm  time,  piilk  is  richer 
than  in  cola  wet  weather.  The  momiiufs  milk  is  richer  than 
that  of  evening,  and  the  strippings  richer  than  that  milked 
ilrst.  In  summer  milk  is  best  for  cheese,  and  in  the  fall  best 
for  butter.  
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FEETILIZING    PEOPBETIES    OP    SEWAGE. 


I  belieYe  the  fertUizing  value  of  sewage  to  be  yery  great 
when  applied  under  oertain  coaditions.  (a).  The  sewage  of 
the  old  part  of  the  city  of  £dinbiurgh  has  for  a  long  period  df 
time  been  enmloved  for  irrigating  meadows;  and  tne  grass 
farm  of  Mr.  Miller,  at  Craigentinny,  has  for  many  years  been 
held  np  as  an  example  of  the  wonderful  fertilising  power  of 
sewage.  This  farm  consists  of  250  acres  of  land  reclaimed 
from  the  sea,  and  which  at  one  time  was  let  at  4s.  or  5s.  an 
acre.  Over  this  farm  the  sewage  derived  from  a  district  in- 
habited by  80,000  souls  is  poured ;  nothing  save  grass  is  grown ; 
and  the  amount  of  the  produce  which  it  is  stated  is  annually 
obtained  is  almost  incredible— three  or  four,  and  even  Ave 
heavy  crops  have  been  obtained  in  one  year,  and  that  too  in  a 
rigorous  northern  dimate.  The  Craigoitinny  meadows  are  let 
to  dairymen  of  Edinburgh  at  an  average  rent  of  £22  per  acre. 
With  respect  to  the  disposal  of  its  sewage,  Edinburgn  is  &r 
more  favourably  situated  than  any  other  large  ci^  in  the 
empire ;  its  site  being  much  higher  than  the  surfS&ce  of  the 
surrounding  country ;  the  mere  force  of  grarity  conducts  its 
sewage  to  ttie  meadows  which  it  irrigates.  Formerlv  about 
2000  acres  were  irrigated  by  the  Bdinburgh  sewage ;  out  the 
spread  of  buildings,  and  other  causes,  have  reduc^  that  num- 
her  by  more  than  one^half. 

(&).  At  Rugby,  sewage  has  been  applied  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses for  some  years  jiast ;  and  Mr.  Walker,  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood,  receives  the  whole  amount  produced  in 
the  town,  for  which  he  pays  a  rent  of  £50  per  annum.  In 
1861  a  Roval  Commission  was  appointed  to  experiment  on  the 
sewage  of  Kttjipby.  The  olgect  was  to  determine  the  quantity 
and  composition  of  grass  produced  on  land,  a  portion  of  which 
was  to  be  manured  with  sewage,  and  another  portion  to  remain 
nnmanured.  Fifteen  acres  were  divided  into  three  equal  parts 
— one  for  grass  on  which  cows  were  to  be  fed,  another  for 
grass  on  which  oxen  were  to  be  fed,  and  the  third  was  to  be 
meadowed.  Each  of  these  5-acre  divisions  was  further  sub- 
divided into  four  plots,  one  of  which  was  left  unmanured,  and 
the  others  received  respectively  different  quantities  of  sewage. 
Some  of  the  results  obtained  are  tabulated  in  the  following 
table:- 

FSODUCE  6IVXN  TO  OXXN. 


Plot. 

required 

per 
annum. 

Aotnally 
M>plied 
to  end  of 
October. 

Total  Grass 
per  acre. 

Increase  of 
Qraas,  per  1000 
tons  of  sewage. 

1 

8 

3 

4 

3000 

6000 
9000 

1872 
4423 
6163 

tons.  owt.  qr.  lb. 
9     6     3      6 
14    16     8     8 
27      1     0    10 
32    16      3      8 

tons.  cwt.  qr.  lb. 

"i   19  "l   "7 
4     0     19 
3    16     2     9 

On  the  grass  given  to  the  milch  cows  the  effects  of  the 
sewage  were  still  more  £svourable,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  fd- 
lowing  table : — 

Producs  given  to  Milch  Cows. 


Sewage 
applied. 

No.  of  weeks 
the  produce 
kept  a  oow. 

GaUonsof 

milk  per 

acre. 

Value  of 
milk  at  8d. 
per  gallon. 

Value  of 
milkfh>m 

increased 
produce  of 

1000  tona 

sewage. 

1^ 
2804 

4226 

19.0 
40.9 
68.8 
68.9 

321.0 
670.7 
820.4 
961.3 

«  8.    d. 
10  14   3 
19   0    6 
27    6  11 
82    0  10 

£   8.  d. 
6   0   0 
6  19  10 
6  16    8 
6    0  11 

In  these  trials  it  is  shown  that  the  application  of  sewage 
was  attended  by  a  very  great  increase  in  tne  produce  of  grass. 
**  Deducting  the  value  of  the  milk  from  the  grass  of  the  nn- 
sevaged  from  that  of  each  of  the  sewaged  acres,  reckoning  it 
at  So.  per  gallon,  it  appears  that  where  about  1400  tons  of 
sewaoe  were  applied,  during  the  seven  months,  the  produce 
calrnwM  for  each  1000  tons  of  sewage  actually  applied  gave 
in  ioQieMcd  amoont  of  milk  to  the  value  of  £5  lOs.  lOd, ; 


where  twice  that  amount  of  sewage  was  applied,  £5  IBs.  8d.: 
and  where  three  times  the  quanti^,  £5  Os.  lid.**  The  Tsbe 
of  the  milk  obtained  from  an  acre  of  unsewaged  grass  was  onlj 
£10  14s.  3d. ;  whilst  from  the  most  highly  sewaged  grass  the 
value  of  the  milk  amounted  to  no  less  than  £32  Os.  lOd.  The 
Bjiffby  experiments,  which  were  conducted  under  the  dircctioa 
of  Mr.  J .  B.  Lawes — so  well  known  for  his  invaluable  chemico- 
agricultural  investigations — have  been  considered  soiaewhst 
unsatisfactory,  on  the  ^und  that  the  sewage  was  not  always 
applied  at  the  proper  tune ;  and  Mr.  Walker  states  that  the 
experiments  were  in  some  respects  so  conducted  that  their 
results  would  not  appear  so  favourable  to  the  sewa^  as  under 
proper  conditions  would  have  been  the  case ;  but  still  the  great 
fact  remains,  that  land  abundanth  sewaged  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing three  times  as  much  milk  as  the  same  Jdnd  of  mi 
when  unsewaged. 

(r) .  The  sewage  of  the  small  town  of  Ashburton,  in  Deroo- 
shire,  is  distribute  over  the  greater  part  of  a  vall^  let  at  the 
rate'of  £6  per  acre,  whilst  the  rent  commanded  by  the  im> 
sewaged  fields  is  only  £1  per  acre. 

(fi.  The  sewage  of  Mansfield  is  poured  over  lands  in  the 
vicmity  of  the  town,  which  in  consequence  have  been  raised  in 
value  from  3s.  per  acre  to  £12  per  acre. 

(c).  The  sewage  of  Carlisle,  of  Leicester,  of  Watford,  and  of 
two  or  three  other  towns,  is  applied  to  the  useful  purpose  of 
fertilizing  the  soil ;  and  althoneh  pecuniary  failures  in  some 
instances  have  arisen  from  fntue  attempts  to  concentrate  the 
sewage  or  to  distribute  it  over  too  wide  an  area,  still  in  erery 
case  the  remarkable  manurial  power  of  the  article  is  striking^ 
exhibited. 

(f).  On  the  continent  the  sewage  of  towns  is  in  some  plaeei 
utilised  on  a  large  scale.  Some  time  ago  our  Goverameot 
apnointed  a  commission,  composed  of  Messrs.  Way,  Austin, 
ana  Southwood  Smith,  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  system  of 
irrigation  followed  in  the  North  of  Italv.  In  this  report  it  is 
stated  that  the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Milan  is  employed  in  irri- 
gating about  4000  acres  of  land  situated  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
miles  from  the  city.  Each  acre  receives  annually  about  9000 
tons  of  sewa|^  in  which  are  contained  the  egestn  of  forty 
persons.  This  land  possesses  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fer- 
tility, and  becomes  so  charged  with  rich  organic  matter  that 
its  sur&oe  is  periodically  pared,  and  the  parings  used  to  maanTB 
other  lands  not  so  favourably  drcumstanoed.  A  Br.  Chiapps 
has  a  farm  of  580  acres  near  Milan,  which  is  manured  with  toe 
sewage  of  the  city.  The  portion  devoted  to  grass  oontsiniSO 
acres.  Yielding  annually  22  tons  of  produce  per  acre.  The  gra» 
is  partiv  made  into  hay,  partly  consumed  in  the  green  state, 
and  is  found  sufficient  to  maintain  100  cows.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  9000  tons  of  sewaee  applied  to  each  acre  are  equra- 
lent  to  £4  8s.  worth  of  weU-decomposed  manure ;  but  it  mast 
be  observed  that  the  sewa^  of  Milan  is  commingled  with  the 
water  of  the  river  Vettabia,  and  is  consequently  more  dilote 
than  the  sewage  of  Dublin.  The  conclusions  at  which  these 
Commissioners  arrived  were  chiefly  as  follows : — ^That  the  ei- 
nerience  of  the  application  of  sewage  in  the  neighbourhoed  d 
Milan  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  immense  advsnta^ 
which  the  command  of  large  quantities  of  mere  water  alooe 
confers  upon  agriculture ;  that  the  fertiliung  virtues  of  the 
water  are  enormously  increased  by  the  addition  of  sewage,  and 
bv  its  temperature  being  raised  by  its  passage  through  a  town ; 
tnat  the  health  of  the  popuhUion  of  tlw  disUicts  manured  with 
sewage  is  not  worse  than  that  of  the  population  of  regions  i& 
which  pure  water  irrigation  is  carried  on ;  that  notwithstand- 
ing tiie  elevated  temperature  of  Italv,  no  disagreeab^  odonw 
emanations  arise  from  the  sewaged  fieJds ;  and,  finalhr,  the 
Commissioners  condemn  in  very  decided  terms  the  6my  asd 
extravagance  of  the  British  people,  who  by  most  expmsiit 
arrangements  seek  to  get  rid  of  a  manure  which  ought  to  he 
equivalent  to  the  annual  exportation  of  many  hundred  thoasand 
tons  of  znano. 

(^).  With  respect  to  the  application  of  sewase  derifed  fro* 
manu&ctories,  pubUc  institutions,  and  other  large  estahhsh- 
ments  and  villages,  there  Js  ahundant  evideooo  to  show  that 
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the  general  results  have  been  satis&otory.  Aldennan  Mechi 
itites  thtt  the  use  of  sewage  on  his  celebrated  turn  at  Tiptree 
Hall  ptored  highly  prodnctiTe  and  remnneratiTe.  The  Sari 
of  £iiex  has  constantly  employed  sewage  manure  since,  I 
believe,  1867,  and  with  an  extraordinanr  degree  of  snecess. 
This  nobleman  states  that  he  has  obtained  from  sewaged  mea- 
dows the  hige  produce  of  46  tons  per  acre,  whilst  from  the 
tame  quality  of  nieadow  which  had  not  been  sewaged  the  pro- 
duce amounted  onhr  to  firom  7  to  8  tons.  On  the  £an  of 
EMex'i  turn  an  application  of  270  tons  of  sewage  per  acre  of 
maogolds  produced  a  yield  of  43  tons,  or  about  double  the 
iTerage  produce  of  that  crop  in  England.  Latterly  the  Earl 
has  restricted  the  application  of  the  sewage  to  grass  lands. 
Ereniathe  case  of  market  gardens  the  use  of  sewage  has 

rred  profitable.  In  the  number  of  the  Iriik  Farmers  QaseUe 
27th  August,  1859,  Mr.  E.  O.  Pringle  gives  an  interesting 
aecoont  of  the  results  of  the  application  of  sewage  at  Mr. 
Niren's celebrated &rm.  Dmmcondra,  Co.  Dublin:— "The 
^jitem  of  liouid  manure  which  has  been  adopted  at  this  finrm 
is  Tery  limple.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  field  there  is  a  large 
task,  which  is  kept  full  ofnquid  manure  of  Uie  best  description 
derived  from  the  High  Park  Beformatory.  Before  Mr.  Niven 
got  this  portion  of  the  ground  all  the  sewage  from  that  estab- 
uihiDent  was  discharged  into  an  open  ditch,  and  was,  in  £act,  a 
^t»t  nuisance,  as  well  as  likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
^th  of  the  inmates.  B^  an  arrangement  with  the  mana^rs 
^  the  institution,  Mr.  Nivenwas  permitted  to  throw  pipes 
«nm  the  old  ditch  and  convev  the  sewage  into  his  own  tank ; 
and  lome  idea  of  its  value  wiU  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
the  consumption  of  soap  alone  in  the  Reformatory  is  nearly  a 
toa  a  week,  producing  an  immense  quantity  of  suds,  which, 
vith  other  materials,  combine  to  form  a  most  valuable  manure." 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Pringle*s  visit  there  was  a  fine  crop  of  Kemp 
potatoes  which  had  been  manured  with  sewage  only,  and  which, 
ap  to  11th  August,  had  furnished  11^  tons  per  acre,  a  conside- 
rable Quantity  still  remaining  in  the  grouna.  When  we  con- 
lider  that  market  gardens  require  the  largest  supplies  of  manure, 
and  that  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  sometimes 
noeive  120  tons  of  natural  manure  per  acre,  I  think  the  case 
of  the  ^rden  farm  at  Drumoondra  indisputably  proves  that 
lavage  IS  capable  of  supplying  the  wants  of  every  kind  of  crop. 
This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Niven,  in  which  he 
■Uteathat  he  continues  to  use,  in  ooi\junction  with  a  small 
proportion  of  stable  manure,  the  sewage,  and  that  he  even 
•fplies  it  to  fruit-bearing  trees.  He  says  that  the  efSscts  on  the 
Tme  and  peach  trees  are  "  amadng."  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
Doneiyand  market  garden  consisting  of  thirty  acres  main- 
tained in  the  highest  state  of  fertili^  by  the  sewage  derived 
from  a  sini^le  establishment,  the  inmates  of  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed eighty  in  number. 

THl  MOST  SUITABLE  CROPS  AND  SOILS  TOR  8SWA6Z. 

With  respect  to  the  kinds  of  crops  to  which  sewage  is  most 
idapted,  it  appears  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  natural 
and  artificial  grasses  are  those  that  have  hitherto  been  most 
Wnefited  by  its  application.  There  are,  however,  on  record 
the  results  of  experiments,  which  go  far  to  prove  that  sewage 
nay  under  certain  circumstances  be  usefully  applied  on  tillage 
^rms.  As  a  general  mle  the  constituents  of  a  manure  are  ren- 
dered more  emcadons  by  dissolution  in  large  quantities  of 
water,  because  the]r  »re  certain  to  be  thereby  equally  distributed 
throughout  the  soil,  and  each  of  the  plants  they  are  intended 
to  nourish  will  obtain  its  fair  share. 

The  advantages  of  using  manure  in  the  form  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion are  clearly  shown  in  Mr.  Ruston*s  paper  in  the  20th  volume 
of  the  **  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England." 
Ilib  gentleman  obtained  a  large  increase  in  all  his  crops — 
graaa,  green  and  white — by  simply  applying  the  manure  for 
c«eh  acre  comminried  with  about  4000  lbs.  weight  of  water. 
Aa  a  general  mle,  nowever,  I  believe  that  town  sewage,  whidi 
a  an  excessively  dilute  solution  of  manure,  cannot  be  empbyed 
^  any  great  extent  on  tillase  forms,  more  especially  on  those 
that  are  not  thoroughly  drained. 

light  or  medium  soils  resting  on  a  sandy  subsoil  will 
be  found  the  best  absorbents  of  sewage,  although  their  power 
of  retaining  the  fertilizing  ingredients  is  not  so  great  as  that 
of  heavy  days.  On  stiff  day  lands,  the  chief  fimlt  of  which  is 
their  impertiransible  nature,  huge  dressings  of  town  sewa^ 
*ould  not  be  beneficial — nay,  would  be  the  reverse :  the  fluid 
vodd  rest  on  the  snrfiMe,  and  render  the  soil  so  cold  and  wet 


as  to  be  decidedly  iigurious  to  most  plants.  Land  of  any  kind 
under  cereals  cannot  constanUv  be  tne  scene  of  sewaga  irriga- 
tion, for  during  the  long  period  of  the  year  devoted  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  ground,  a  dry  and  easily  pulverulent  condition 
of  the  staple  is  desirablB,  and  during  the  ripening  of  the  crop 
heat  and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  humidity  are  necessary. 
It  is  dear,  then,  that  cereal  crops  could  only  be  benefited  by 
very  moderate  doses  of  sewage  applied  at  only  certain  periods 
of  the  year.  Still,  where  sewase  is  available,  I  believe  that 
both  white  and  green  crops  would  be  largdy  served  by  its  use ; 
and  if  it  were  in  a  more  concentrated  condition  than  that  de- 
rived trom  large  towns  is,  it  might  be  applied  during  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  use  of  dilute  sewage  on  a  till- 
age form  being  therefore  very  restricted,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
attempt  to  supply  the  tillage  frurmers  of  a  wide  area  with  tiie 
drainage  of  a  city  like  Dublin.  Gas  companies  often  find  it 
unprofitable  to  lay  down  pipes  to  certain  districts  remote  from 
their  works,  although  their  commodity  is  sold  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  or  5s.  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  It  would  be  still  more  Un- 
wise were  sewage  utilisation  companies  to  attempt  the  laying 
down  of  pipes  over  a  wide  district  in  order  to  supply  an  artide 
at  the  rate  of  only  Id.  or  l^d.  per  ton.  Grass  lands  are  in  a 
very  different  condition  with  respect  to  sewage ;  they  are  readj 
at  almost  any  time  for  the  reception  of  that  manure ;  and  their 
produce  is,  within  certain  limits,  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  sewage  applied. 

COMTOSmOlf  AKD  VALUB  OF  THX  8SWA0B  07  DUBLIH. 

It  is  vei^  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  the  sewage  of  a  lu^  dtr,  owing  to  the 
many  disturbing  infiuences  which  affect  it.  liie  rainnll,  the 
supply  of  water  in  each  locality,  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  all 
the  district,  and  the  hour  at  which  tiie  artide  is  oollected,  are 
all  important  points  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  estimating  tne  average  value  of  a  ton  of  sewage.  Quite  re- 
cently I  have  made  an  analysis  of  sewage,  consisting  cl  a  mix- 
ture of  no  fewer  than  forty  samples,  sdeoted  at  different  hours, 
during  both  day  and  night,  from  different  sewers  at  their  outlet 
into  the  river.  I  find  on  comparing  the  results  of  this  analysia 
with  those  obtained  in  1867,  that  there  exists  a  dose  agree- 
ment between  them. 

According  to  the  results  obtained  by  my  last  analysis.  100 
tons  of  the  sewage  of  Dublin  contains  the  following  fertilixing 
ingredients  :•— 

1st.  In  complete  solution- 
Nitrogen  16.60  lb.  at  £70  per  ton £0  10   S.76 

Phosphorio  add. 3.85       „     40       , 0    1    4.6 

Baits  of  poCaah 6.1S       „     90       „     0   0  10.97 

Salts  of  soda 16.63       „      1       „     0    U    1.78 


Total.. 


11    9.00 


2nd.  Mechanically  subscribed — 

Nitrogen 2.48  lb.  at  £70  per  ton  ...  £0  1  6.60 

InsoL  phosph.  of  lime .  1.84       „      8        „       ...    0  0  1.67 

Organic  matter 14.00       „      0  10s.  „      ...    0  0  0.75 

Total £0    1    8.0S 

Grand  total 0  14    6.0S 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  sewage  annually  produced 
in  Dublin,  1  have  made  the  following  calculation :— The  pre- 
sent supply  of  pipe  water  is  about  9,500,000  sallons  per  day ; 
the  average  daily  rainfall  over  the  sewered  districts  is  about 
5,700,000  gallons.  The  amount  of  sewage,  therefore,  which 
passes  daily  into  the  sewers  is  15,200,000  gallons,  or  67,857 
tons  2  cwts.  3  qrs.  12  lb.,  which,  at  the  rate  of  14e.  5.92d. 
per  100  tons,  would  have  a  money  value  of  £481  14s.  9^. 
From  these  data  it  will  be  found  that  tiie  sewage  annually  pro- 
duced in  Dublin  amounts  to  24s767,857  tons  3  cwt.  2  qrs.  121b., 
the  money  value  of  which  is  £179,484  7s.  4.8d.  I  am  aware 
that  many  persons  will  consider  this  estimate  of  the  money 
value  of  the  sewage  of  Dublin  to  be  exoessiye,  but  I  have 
simply  placed  the  same  value  upon  its  various  ingredients  as  I 
woiua  if  they  entered  into  the  composition  of  guano  or  of 
other  artificial  manures. 

The  value  of  the  sewage  of  a  town  may  be  ascertained  by 
other  means  than  the  ana^sis  of  the  article.  By  determining 
the  actual  value  of  the  egesta  of  an  average  unit  of  the  (wpula- 
tion  of  a  town,  and  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, a  pretty  dose  estimate  of  the  value  of  its  sewage 
(provided,  of  course,  that  aU  the  waste  matters  pass  into 
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toint)  mn  be  fonaed.  UnlbrtonAtely,  howvm,  there  are 
•cmsiwralwB  difBBraBeet  of  cminiaii  ai  to  the  minunal  value  <rf 
the  eieremflnta  of  an  indiTioiud,  averaging  all  a^  and  both 
leiea.  Dr.  Hoffinaa  and  Mr.  Witt  estimate  them  at  10a.  lOd. 
per  annum,  while  Profeasor  Anderaon  leta  them  down  at  6t. 
Whilat  agreeing  with  ProfosMir  Anderaon  at  to  the  amoanta  of 
potaab,  phomhoric  acid,  and  ammonia  yielded  bv  a  unit  of  the 
popohUion,  I  differ  from  him  u  to  the  prioea  which  thoold  be 
placed  on  some  of  theae  ingredienta.  Dr.  Anderaon  atatea  that 
an  adnlt  male  excratea  daily  the  following  qnantitiea  of  vahi- 
able  matten :— < 

In  Urine.  InFooea. 

Nitroffan. SUgraina   ...   Mgndna 

Sqnalto anunonia ...  260     „         ,.,    S9    .. 

?S2£°^°.!::'l::::;:  S  :;    :::  1  ;; 

Thia  gif  ea  for  the  total  annual  production— 

Ammonia ,  if  lb. 

Phosphoric  acid. „ t.8  m 

Potash , S    Z 

On  theae  anbstanoea  the  value  of  the  whole  depends ;  fbr 
flion^  there  are  other  constituents,  their  quantity  is  so  small 
and  their  manurial  importance  so  trifling,  that  they  may  be 
left  out  of  consideration.  If  the  valuable  matters  be  taken  at 
the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  in  guano,  Uien  the  annual 
value  will  be — 

15  lb.  of  ammonia,  at  6d. 0i  f  6 

SJ  lb,  of  phoaphorio  acid,  at  lid. 0   0   6 

8  lb«  of  potash,  at  9^0.  , 0   0   7i 


total.. 


iW    8    6i 

l!his  estimate,  it  will  be  notieed,  applies  to  the  exoretioiia 
of  the  idult  healthy  male.  Those  of  the  fensale  are  less  valu- 
able bv  a  iifth }  aiid  of  ehildien  the  amount  aad  consequent 
value  oependa  u|^  their  age,  In  &et,  the  qnantitT  goea  on 
mdually  inerenung  to  the  period  of  maturity,  and  then  again 
diminiahea  when  the  bodUy  fonetions  beocnne  less  aetive  ta* 
waids  the  dose  of  U£b.  When  the  proper  allowaaee  is  made 
for  theae  (for  which  a  rather  eUborate  ealeulation  is  required, 
into  the  details  of  which  it  is  unneoessaiy  to  enter),  it  appears 
that  the  average  value  of  the  aubstanoas  eontaiBed  in  the  solid 
ud  liquid  ramie  for  the  whole  nopuhtion  of  both  aeses  and 
all  agea  is  almost  exactly  two-thirds  of  that  above  given,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  6s.  per  head. 

IVom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Andersou  valuea 
ammonia  at  £S6  per  ton,  and  phosphoric  acid  at  £18  per  ton. 
L  however,  value  ammonia  at  £70  per  ton,  and  the  solnble 
phosphoric  add  in  sewage  at  £40  per  ton.  The  soluble  phoa- 
"fhonc  acid  in  superphosphate  of  kme  and  other  artificial  ma- 
luies  is  valued  by  ehemists  at  a  higher  rate  than  this.  I  also 
place  a  value  upon  the  soda  salts  and  the  organic  matters. 
Aiiziilg,  therefore,  a  higher  value  to  some  of  the  ingredients 
of  excrements  than  Dr.  Anderson  does,  I  eonaider  the  amount 
annually  produced  by  each  individual  to  be  worth  8s.  In 
1801  the  population  of  Dublin  within  the  municipal  boundaries 
amounted  to  354,808.  A  great  numbcnr  of  persons  residing  in 
the  suburbs,  but  employed  during  the  day  in  the  city,  are  not 
Included  in  the  census.  There  are  sewers  from  a  few  suburban 
plaeea  which  empW  themselves  into  the  Liffey.  We  may 
assume,  then,  that  the  sewage  of  Dublin  which  flowa  into  the 
lUky  contains  the  mixed  excrements  of  360,000  persons, 
worth,  at  8s.  per  head,  £104lOOO.  This  sum  is.  however,  far 
short  of  the  amount  which  I  have  already  stated  I  oonaiderBd 
(he  sewage  of  Dublin  to  be  worth,  but  the  dilferenoe  may 
partly  be  accounted  for  as  follows  ^— In  1863  there  were  within 
Ihe  municipal  boundariea  7,365  horses,  78  mules,  573  asses, 
763  heads  of  homed  cattle  ]including  603  milch  oowa),  77S 
sheep,  7,558  pigs,  and  1.589  goats :  total,  18,607  animals. 
The  census  of  these  animals  was  taken  in  summer,  when  the 
greater  numbers  of  the  homed  stock  belonginff  to  the  dairiea 
Were  pastured  in  the  rural  districts.  In  winter  the  milch  cows 
are  more  numerous  in  the  dty,  and  their  liquid  excrement  no 
doubt  improves  the  sewage  as  a  manure.  The  qnantitv  of 
liquid  excrement  formed  oy  a  cow  is  at  least  seven  tmies 
greater  than  that  voided  by  a  man ;  and  it  is  almost  needless 
to  remark  that  the  egesta  of  a  horse  is  much  more  valuable 
than  that  from  a  man.  I  am  under  the  mark  when  I  put 
down  the  average  value  of  the  manure  produced  from  each  of 
the  animals  above  mentioned  al  £1  per  annum,  or  a  total  of 


£18,607,  which,  added  to  the  valio  oT  the  hoiaan  siike  mt- 
ter,  makea  up  the  aum  (^  £136,697.  The  aoaModi,  refais 
parta  of  food,  slops  of  all  kinds  frum  private  dweUingi,  tbe 
cKcreaMnts  of  thousands  of  doga,  oats,  and  birda,  and  the  wts 
matten  from  manufrustoriea,  which  find  their  way  into  ths 
sewers,  must  be  worth  a  large  sum  as  manure.  We  mast  iIm 
take  into  account  the  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  which  sie  car* 
ried  down  from  the  atmosphere  into  the  soil,  aad  are  found  in 
the  sewage.'  Even  the  saline  and  or|[anic  matters  contained 
in  the  pipe  and  drainage  water,  inconaiderable  as  their  amooit 
is  when  compared  with  the  ouantity  of  pure  fiuid,  oome  to 
have  no  smalt  value  when  milliona  of  tons  of  water  are  dealt 
with.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  potaab,  aoda,  and  other  fier- 
tilixing  matters  eontabed  in  34,000,000  tons  of  river  witcr, 
undefibd  with  sewage,  would^  if  valued  at  the  same  late  m 
if  they  were  constituents  of  artifidal  manures,  be  woith  a  bff|i 
sum. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  estimate  which  I 
have  made  of  the  value  of  the  sewage  of  Dublin,  as  dednnd 
from  the  results  of  my  analysis  of  that  fluid,  is  not  veiy  mock 
higher  than  the  estimate  based  upon  the  assumed  value  of  tk 
egesta  of  the  population,  and  other  cflfete  matter  produced  k 
towns.  Any  oinerence  that  may  exist  must  be  attributed  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  average  aample  of  Uie  sera, 
rather  than  to  the  value  of  the  excrements  being  undeistatoi 

rBOBABILITT  QT  THl  UTILIEATION  Of  THB  BBWIOI  Of 
LOITDOM  ASTD   DUBLUI. 

That  the  public  are  at  length  awakened  to  the  feet  tliit 
they  have  it  at  their  veiy  doors  sources  of  manure  rivalling  it 
extent  the  guano  islands  of  Peru,  is  evident  fivm  the  eacenie« 
which  capitalists  have  evinced  to  aecure  possession  of  the  mr- 
age  of  London. 

Dublin  ia  aomewhat  more  fovourably  situated  with  re^ 
to  the  economic  dispoaal  of  ita  sewage  than  London.  It  ii 
nearer  the  coast,  where  the  Und  best  adapted  for  sewage  ops- 
rationa  is  alone  obtainable.  I  am  oppoaea  to  the  proponl  n 
frequently  made  to  lay  down  a  ayatem  of  pipea  for  the  parpon 
of  aeUinff  the  sewage  to  formers.  The  price  obtained  for  tb 
sewage,  If  indeed  formera  could  be  nersuaded  to^urohaie  tba 
article,  wodd  not  pay  for  the  cost  of  ita  distribution.  Inbtf, 
the  use  of  sewage  can  only  rield  very  satiafoetory  retumivbta 
it  is  one  of  the  means  made  use  of  in  the  formation  of  tlob 
buida.  At  Lough  Swilly  aeveml  thousand  acres  have  bees 
reehumed  from  the  sea  within  a  very  recent  period,  and  tbi 
opevationa  have,  whoever  thef  were  follv  completed,  resliied 
a  jpood  profit  The  rent  of  this  slob  Una  varies  from  ISi,  ^ 
£3  per  acre,  but  some  of  it  verv  poor,  owing  to  ih»  wut « 
manure.  This  is  the  kind  of  land  which  would  drink  ^ 
enormous  quantities  of  sewage,  and  produce  correspondiiJgJy 
krge  crops.  I  understand  that  the  Companv  who  propose  to 
apj^y  the  aewage  of  London  intend  to  effect  the  reelamatiaia 
about  3,400  acrea  of  sandy  wastea,  lying  between  the  Nov 
Bull  Wall  and  Sutton,  and  to  convert  them  into  dairy  fum. 
I  believe  this  project  contains  all  the  dementa  of  success.  Tv 
fedaraation  of  t£is  dob  land  would  be  a  profitable  operatMo 
per  $e ;  but  when  every  aero  could,  by  the  applieatioa  of  nv* 
age,  be  rendered  equd  in  prodnetiveneas  to  10  acres  of  ordi- 
nary  land,  the  operationa  mna^  in  a  peeuaiary  point  of  twv, 
prove  very  remunerative.  The  only  advantages  which  w- 
burgh  possesses  over  this  dty  is,  that  its  sewage  flows  ofcr  m 
irrigated  hmds  by  the  force  of  gravity  done.  Howe*«r,  tw 
cost  of  pumping  the  sewage  of  thia  dty  up  to  a  hddit  tsf- 
dent  to  giveitafkll  towarda  the  North  Bull  wodd  not  » 
very  neat.  The  trials  made  with  twinty*flve  Cornish  itM* 
pummag  engines  in  1851  showed  that  on  the  average  the  eoa* 
bustion  of  lewt.  of  cod  would,  by  means  of  one  tf  m 
mechanisms,  raise  1,600,000  galhms  of  water  a  foot  hi|t 
WHh  theae  data  I  cdedate  that  the  whole  of  the  Dablin  isv- 
age,  amountinr  annually  to  34,767,857  tone,  could  be  lawdj 
the  height  of  15  feet  by  the  combustion  of  3,580  teas  m^^ 
of  coal,  which,  at  15s.  per  ton,  would  cost  £1,985  9s.  n^- 
This  wodd  be  only  10  per  cent  of  tiie  vdue  of  the  sB«i«ei 
and  wodd  not  add  £1  to  the  cost  of  the  dressing  of  csdt  sen; 
but  hero  I  wodd  romark  that  the  Quantity  of  sewage  aann^ 

g reduced  in  Dublin  ia  sdBdant  to  heavily  manure  st  isa* 
,000  aerea.— iiVoss  «  work  im  tkt '*  Okemcal  Oo^tntm^ 
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laimyvd  duog  may  bepreienred  from  Idm  by  the  action  of 
the  soaaad  air, imd made  to  ^  a  great  deal  farther,  by  com- 
pMtijigit;  that  is,  by  mixing  it  with  a  variety  of  Bubetanoes  that 
Till  iMorb  liquid  manure  and  combine  with  that  which  is 
iolid.  Or,  if  it  is  preferred  to  keep  the  stable  manure  by 
itfd^  an  additional  source  of  supply  may  be  provided  by  the 
oompoft-heap,  into  which  eveiy  description  of  vegetable  refuse 
ihookl  be  gathered. 

Most  Canadian  farms  have  some  low  plaoe  upon  them  whore 
Uafik  iwamp  muck  is  to  be  found.  Idany  6irms  have  acres 
at  svamp  upon  them  where  this  material  can  be  had.  These 
futi  of  alarm  are  generally  looked  upon  as  worthless,  or 
DMriy  to,  but  they  are  in  reality  storehouses  of  wealth.  There 
if  nothing  better  for  mixing  with  stable  manure,  or  any 
■atttr  capable  of  deoomposin^f,  than  this  bUok  muck.  Indeed 
10  great  is  the  value  of  this  material  that  a  £ann  is  hardly 
complete  without  a  bit  of  swamp  or  a  muck-hole  from  whence 
it  can  be  gathered.  Mud  firom  the  bottom  of  lakes,  ponds,  or 
looli  ii  useful  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  longer  it  nas  been 
pg  the  rieher  it  is  in  iertilizmcr  matter.  Many  animal  and 
Kg^ble  substaneee  will  have  oModbd  and  been  decomposed 
ii  it.  The  scourings  and  waihing  of  hill-sides  and  roads, 
vUeh  And  their  way  into  bodies  of  still  water,  form  rich  de- 
pwti,  whioh  it  will  pay  to  eart  out,  if  the  water  can  be  let  off 
n  M  to  scrape  the  bottom. 

Aeofflpost-hetp  is  a  tort  of  9wmiumfaik€mm^  into  which 
iQ mauner  of  snbstanoes  oapableof  rotting  are  collected,  and 
from  time^timfi  intimately  mixed,  until  they  form  one  fortUix- 
lag  mass.  Vegetable  refuse,  weeds,  leaves,  turnip-tops,  road- 
senpin^,  old  mortar,  tur^  sods,  kitchen  waste,  and  the  like,  all 
&ftd  Uiolr  aiipToimate  place  in  the  compost-heap,  and  should 
be  STiteraatically  conveyed  there.  Weeas,  when  eut  up  with 
the  hoe  or  mown  by  the  seythe,  are  nanaJly  left  to  decay  on 
the  ground.  This  is  veiy  wasteful ;  they  should  be  oom- 
poited.  Couoh-graaa  and  thistles,  two  very  bad  weeds,  are  rich 
IB  fertilixing  matters,  which  ouffht  not  to  be  lost.  In  making 
a  eompost-heap,  the  earthly  and  vegetable  material  of  which  it 
ii  composed  should  be  in  about  equal  proportions  by  bulk. 
If  iwamp  muck,  or  the  like,  ia  not  to  be  readily  had,  good 
ioam  will  answer  the  purpose.  Loam  ia  capable  of  absorbing 
I  large  amount  ol  rich  fbrtilixing  substance.  The  vegetable 
lad  earthly  material  having  been  mixed,  the  heap  ahonld  be 
veil  watered  ¥rith  liquid-manure.  The  urine  from  the  horae 
iad  eow  stables  may  be  aaved  for  thia  purpose.*  Chamber4ye 
■hoold  also  be  turned  to  the  same  useful  aoeount  After  being 
veil-mixed,  it  is  well  to  make  the  compost  into  long  heaps 
tboot  three  foet  high  and  four  feet  wide.  They  should  be 
Koutcned  from  time  to  time  with  liquid-manure  of  some  kind. 
Of  oourse,  to  preserve  the  het^i  as  rich  as  poaaible,  it  is  best 
to  keep  it  under  a  roof;  but  if  this  is  not  done,  the  outside  of 
it  most  be  protected  with  loam  three  or  four  iuohda  in 
thickness. 

A.  good  oompoft  for  any  common  crop  may  be  made  in  the 
praportionB  of  one  load  of  barn-yard  manure  with  two  or 
thrw  of  muck,  swamp*mud  or  loam,  and  ashes  or  potash. 
The  following  mixture  has  been  used  to  advantage  by  a  careful 
F^etical  foimer:  Farmyard  manure  twenty-five  buahela,  an 
c^  quantity  of  muck  or  mud,  and  aix  buahela  of  leached 
was  (or  instead  of  the  ashes,  one  bushel  of  lime  aUked  with 
•alt-water).  ThirW  busheb  of  awamp-muok  and  one  buahel 
of  fuano,  thoroughly  mixed,  have  been  found  to  make  an  exoelt 
Kut  compost.  The  aame  quantity  of  muck,  with  two  buahela 
<if  bonea,  alao  form  a  valuable  compost  Another  mode  is  as 
CsQpWB :  Dig  peat  or  swamp  mud  in  the  fiall  of  the  year.  Next 
^ring,  mix  8  bnaheb  of  aahea  with  every  oord ;  or  with  every 
cord,  30  ponmda  of  aoda  ash,  or  SO  of  potaah,  diaaolved  ana 
poned  carefully  on  the  pilet.  Thoae  who  have  an  aahery 
vithm  easy  distance  ahonld  by  all  means  avail  themaelves  of  the 
Qfmortuni^  thus  afforded  of  enriching  their  land.  Leached 
tthes  used  alone,  or  mixed  with  swamp  muck,  or  used  in  the 
WDipost-beap,  are  of  more  valne  and  utility  than  most  peojile 
UBagine.  Many  inatances  have  been  reported  of  the  benefinal 
liectof  leaehfld  uhea  applied  by  theauelveB;  Mid»  mixed 


with  muck  and  other  fertilizers,  t^eir  influence  is  often  fiar 
more  beneficial.  Yet  huge  unsightly  piles  of  thia  valuable 
material  disfigure  the  country,  when  it  would  be  a  relief  to  the 
ashery  owners,  and  a  source  of  incalculable  profit  to  fermers, 
were  they  apn^d  on  the  land.  The  accumulations  of  the 
privy  should  also  be  carefully  aaved.  Dnr  loam  thrown  from 
uroe  to  time  into  the  receptacle  acts  both  as  an  absorbent  and 
a  deodorizer.  Not  only  will  dry  earth  prevent  unpleasant 
odours  arising  firom  this  material,  but  plaster  of  Paris,  copperas, 
Glauber's  salt,  sulphuric  add,  Epsom  salts,  chloride  of  manga- 
nise,  sulphate  and  chloride  of  zmc,  and  diloride  of  lime—all 
cheap  substances  and  easily  procured — ^will  have  the  same 
effect.  'Hiua  the  chief  olyection  to  disturbing  and  using  this 
richest  of  all  fertilizers  is  removed.  The  Japanese  depend 
almost  wholly  upon  the  human  animal  for  tlieir  supplies  of 
manure,  and  mere  are  no  people  under  the  sun  who  succeed  in 
raising  such  crops  as  they  do  from  small  patches  of  land.  Their 
little  holdings  are  worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  productive* 
neas,  mainly  if  not  wholly  by  the  use.  of  a  substance  whidi 
more  enlightened  nations  let  go  to  waste,  and  allow  to  pollute 
the  streams.  This  material,  well  mixed  with  loam  or  plaster,  is 
an  important  addition  to  the  compost-heap. 

Considerations  of  health  as  well  as  economy  should  induce 
the  former  carefully  to  scrape  up  all  the  decaying  matter  upon 
his  premises,  and  turn  it  into  manure.  The  gases  that  furnish 
fooato  plants  are  injurious  and  even  fetal  to  man.  Sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  and  carbonic  add  gas,  for  example,  are  very 
noxious.  Tney  are  generated  in  drains  and  sink-holes,  in  heaps 
of  dirt,  in  damp  negleeted  cellars,  in  ditches,  muddy  puddles, 
swamps,  and  ut  unuained  placea  were  stagnant  water  collecta. 
Their  preaenee  is  indicated  by  the  foohiess  of  the  air.  What 
ever  is  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smdl  is  more  or  less  iignrious 
to  health ;  and  where  bad  odours  prevail,  them  is  hability  to 
disease.  Henoe  the  fkrmer  who  looks  everywhere  for  manure, 
and  collects  it  carefully  from  all  places  where  filth  is  apt  to  ac- 
cumulate, is  not  only  enriching  nis  Add,  but  taking  measures 
to  protect  his  health  and  that  of  his  family.  The  sweepings  of 
rooms,  scrapings  of  oeUars,  dirt  that  has  been  lying  for  along 
time  under  Dams  and  the  buildings,  the  contents  of  drains, 
cess-pools,  ditches,  bogs,  dirty  pcmda,  and  swamps  are  all 
suitaole  and  valuable  materials  for  the  compost-heap.  Col- 
lected together,  commin^ed.  and  covered  with  a  coating  of 
loam  or  clay,  they  not  only  become  harmless  but  usefbl.  A 
former's  premises  cannot  be  too  carefully  kept  dean,  especially 
in  the  ndnity  of  the  well  whence  the  femily  obtain  their 
drinking  water.  The  compost-heap  should  always  be  made  at 
a  distance  from  the  wdL  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  under 
and  around  every  such  heap  abundance  of  day  or  loam,  to 
absorb  all  the  drainage,  and  prevent  its  sinking  mto  the  earth* 
— Camada  Farmer* 


STATISTICS  CONNECTED  WITH  AGEICULTUItB.— 
The  importation  of  provisions  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  fint  six  months  of  the  present  year  exhibits  a  very 
considerable  augmentation  on  the  four  following  items :  }i»con 
and  hams  48,295  cwts.,  salt  pork  27,619  cwts.,  Urd  117,293 
cwts.,  and  eggs  (owiuff,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  advanced 
price  of  meat)  64,072,120  in  number  more  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  18A4.  On  salt  beef  the  increase  ia  150  cwts., 
and  on  butter  8,893  cwts.  The  only  item  of  which  there  ia  a 
defident  aupply  ii  cheeae,  to  the  extent  of  50,094  cwta.  In 
the  first  aix  months  of  thia  year  the  paymenta  made  for  foreign 
wheat  amounted  to  £11,508,676,  aa  compared  with  £7,462,268 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1866,  and  £10,047,102  in  the 
oorreaponding  period  of  1864.  Of  the  £11,508,676  paid  for 
fordgn  wheat  to  June  30  of  thia  year,  £3,649,398  went  to 
Ruana,  £1,663,193  to  Prussia,  and  £2,683,389  to  France. 
On  the  otiier  lumd,  the  paymenta  made  in  the  firat  six  montha 
of  tiiia  year  for  wheat  from  the  United  Statea  amounted  to 
(mly  £315,160)  while  in  the  firat  half  of  1864  the  oonre- 
aponding  total  waa  £3,879,304,  although  it  aunk  to  £212,901 
in  tiie  forst  haU  of  1865. 
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AGRICULTURAL    GEOLOGY. 


PLASTIC   CLAY. 

Plastic  clay  is  the  lowest  marine  fonnation  of  the  tertiary 
system,,  and  immediately  overlies  the  chalk,  which  is  the  np- 
permost  regularly  stratified  deposit  that  covers  the  globe.  It 
IS  most  ^uerally  allowed  that  a  tnmoltaoas  marine  agency 
had  continued  to  disturb  the  face  of  the  globe  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  chalk,  and  after  making  many  extensive  alterations, 
and  forming  new  depositions,  had  given  place  to  inundations 
of  fresh  water,  which  had  produced  the  uppermost  formations 
tliat  are  generally  called  alluvial.  The  formations  that  lie 
next  to  the  chalk  show  marks  of  sea  agency  in  shells  and  re- 
mains of  fishes,  and  are  hence  called  the  marine  formations  of 
the  tertiary  system,  which  comprehends  all  the  deposits  above 
the  chalk. 

The  designation  of"  phtttic'*  was  conferred  by  Cnvier  and 
Brogniart  on  the  clay  next  to  the  chalk,  consisting  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  sand,  clay,  and  pebble  beds,  irregularly 
alternating,  of  which  an  analoffous  deposit  has  been  found 
overlying  the  chalk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  It  con- 
sists of  two  beds  separated  by  a  bed  of  sand,  the  lowest  bed 
bemg  the  pkstic  clay.  It  is  unctuous,  tenacious,  contains 
siliceous,  but  not  calcareous  matter,  and  is  very  refractory  in 
the  fire.  In  England  the  sands  of  the  deposit  are  of  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  colours,  and  sometimes  pass  into  sandstone. 
The  clays  also  are  of  various  colours  and  degrees  of  purity, 
and  are  sometimes  laminated,  passing  into  fine  clav.  An  ar- 
nllaceous  rock  appears  as  one  of  the  beds  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex.  The  mineral  contents  do  not  appear  as  veins,  but  are 
generally  intermixed  with  the  clays  and  sands  of  which  the  for- 
mation consists.  Coal  is,  however,  uniformly  found  in  parallel 
beds  or  layers  above  and  below  the  sands  and  days.  The 
coal  is  very  imperfect,  and  recently  vegetable  pyrites,  green 
earth,  and  nodules  of  a  dark-coloured  limestone,  selenite,  and 
fibrous  ffypsum,  and  also  mica,  and  tubular  ironstone,  are  found 
in  the  alternating  plastic  beds.  The  organic  remains  show  the 
teeth  of  fish  and  fossil,  bones  and  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  plants,  and  also  more  or  less  of  the  woody  fibre  in  the  vege- 
table coal.  The  occurrence  of  organic  remains  is  as  irregmar 
as  the  alternation  of  the  strata,  being  found  more  frequeuUy  in 
tlie  clay  tlian  in  the  sand,  and  often  wanting  in  them  all.  The 
same  barrenness  is  found  in  the  analogous  plastic  clays  of 
France. 

The  plastic  and  London  clays  are  very  much  allied  in  thar 
nature  and  composition,  the  localities  are  analogous,  and  tlie 
beds  conformable.  A  just  inference  may  be  deduced,  that  the 
formations  are  indentical,  and  have  proceeded  from  a  succession 
of  the  same  agents,  which  have  been  subjected  to  modified  ac- 
tions that  have  produced  the  varied  depositions  that  are  ob- 
served. The  organic  remains  of  the  plastic  clay  are  the  most 
strictly  marine.  The  London  deposit  shows  a  mixture  that  con- 
tains an  advance  to  the  present  animal  and  vegetable  forms  of 
life ;  while  in  the  overlying  formation  of  Bagshot  Sands  the 
evidences  lire  fewer  and  much  more  faint,  and  exhibit  the  ex- 
piring efforts  of  the  general  agent.  The  ptestic  or  undermost 
ch^  may  have  proceeded  from  a  turbulent  and  disturbed  state 
of  operations.  The  London  clay  has  been  deposited  by  a  more 
quiet  and  orderly  movement  of  action,  as  is  very  evident  from 
the  massive  deposition ;  while  the  lighter  sands  have  floated 
uppermost,  ana  contain  the  smallest  evidence  of  the  genntd 
nature. 

The  deposit  of  plastic  clay  is  visible^  overlying  the  concave 
area  of  the  chalk  which  forms  the  Lo'ndon  basm,  and  for  the 
most  part  skirts  the  whole  district  occupied  by  the  London 
clay,  beneath  which  the  formation  lies.  Thin  beds  of  it  cover 
the  chalk  hills  of  Surrev  at  Addington  and  Croydon,  Banstead 
Downs  and  Epsom,  Ashstead  and  Leatherhead.  Both  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  North  Downs  it  dips  nnder  the 
London  clay,  which  to  the  south  is  bounded  by  the  rocky 
escarpment  of  the  iron  sandstone.  In  Sussex  the  plastic  day 
is  the  foundation  of  the  flat  maritime  district  south  of  tiie 
Downs,  which  extends  from  near  Worthing  to  Bracklesham  Bay, 
and  thence  into  Hampshire,  farming  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 


basin.  It  is  seen  from  Amndel  to  the  western  extremity  of 
Brighton;  at  which  place  it  terminates,  exorot  an  oat- 
lying  portion  of  it  occupying  the  summit  of  the  chalk  cliff  on 
each  side  of  Newhaven  harbour.  Passing  to  the  sooth  of 
Salisbury,  it  runs  into  Hampshire,  and  thence  intoDorsettliiie. 
In  the  former  county  it  nnderlies  the  London  clay,  on  wbidb 
Portsmouth  and  Lymington  are  built,  and  which  occupies  i 
large  area  surrounding  them.  It  skirts  the  London  or  Um 
day  in  the  basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  except  near  Kingsdere; 
where,  for  a  short  distance,  the  chalk  marl  and  green  sand 
crop  out  from  beneath  the  chalk.  The  coun^  west  of  tit 
Avon,  and  a  belt  varying  from  three  to  seven  miles  Kratfa  d 
the  chalk,  are  occupied  by  the  plastic  clay.  In  Dorsetshire  ^ 
eastern  parts  of  the  county  are  occupied  by  the  plastic  claj  « 
far  as  Cranboume,  Chalbury,  Wimboume  Minsta,  and  if 
Trough  of  Poole.  At  the  latter  place  potter's  cky,  in  hAi 
various  thickness,  alternates  with  loose  sand,  in  tiie  plsstiek- 
mation.  It  is  sent  to  Staffordshire,  and  used  for  potto;. 
Beneath  lies  a  friable  brown  coal,  which  crumbles  in  vater, 
and  emits  a  weak  flame.  Pipe-day  skirta  the  dedivitgr  of  tbe 
chalk  Downs,  and  the  plastic  clay  caps  one  or  two  hills  on  thf 
south-west  of  Dorchester.  In  Wiltshire  a  few  oat-hfiif 
masses  of  plastic  day  run  south  of  a  line  from  Hnngerfori  to 
Marlborough.  The  formation  occupies  the  dis^ict  betim 
the  estuary  of  the  Thames  and  the  ranse  of  chalk  hills  of  Kest; 
it  skirts  the  base  of  the  chalk  hills  by  Famboroogh  aal 
Chatham,  and  thence  by  Hilton  and  Ospringe;  where  divid- 
ing, the  branches  skirt  the  London  day  to  WhitstaUe  on  tbe 
coast,  and  to  Canterbury,  which  stands  upon  it;  and  to  the 
coast  of  the  Recnlver,  and  by  the  south-west  to  Sandwidi, 
which  is  built  upon  it ;  and  ends  a  little  to  the  south  of  Deal. 
The  pUstic  and  London  days  are  much  mixed  in  the  county  of 
Essex ;  the  latter  prevails,  and  the  former  skirta  the  district  d 
the  London  day  in  the  north-west  of  the  county,  termiMtiBf 
at  Hadleigh,  which  is  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  form- 
tion.  Halsted  and  Coggeshall,  with  the  intervening  tnctt, 
are  both  on  the  plastic  day.  Enfidd  Chace,  in  Middkeex,  is  k- 
cupied  by  it,  with  a  strip  ailong  the  western  boundary  bv  flare- 
field  and  Uxbridgc.  In  Hertfordshire  tlic  day  of  this  deagns- 
tion  extends  from  the  Essex  border  at  Sawbridgewoith  and 
Bishop  Stortford,  to  the  north  of  Ware,  Hertford,  and  Hat- 
field, to  St.  Albans ;  and  from  thence  along  the  valley  of  the 
Colne,  it  skirts  the  London  clay  to  Uxbridgc.  On  the  aoitii 
of  this  place  it  takes  a  westerly  direction,  to  a  litUe  on  the 
north  01  Beaconsfidd,  in  Bnddughamshire ;  and  thence  sbost 
south,  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  seen  again  at  Blad- 
ing, in  Berkshire  ;  and  extends  thence,  though  not  in  a  strai}^ 
line,  to  a  few  miles  beyond  Hungerford ;  wmch  may  be»said  to 
be  its  extreme  point  to  the  west^  except  at  Mariborovgfa,  ii 
Wiltshire,  as  before-mentioned. 

the  formation  of  plastic  day  that  has  now  been  tneedia 
its  extent  is  confined  to  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  chalk  dif 
trict  of  South  Britain,  and  is  very  much  modified  in  QOAiit? 
when  it  approaches  the  oolite  formation,  and  the  aDnvial  depo- 
sitions of  Essex.  The  extent  is  not  great,  as  the  luge^ 
breadth  between  Houghton  Hill  and  Dordiester  averages  ilwi| 
eight  miles,  and  there  is  a  considerable  tract  on  the  Weatct 
Poole  Harbour  termed  the  Trough  of  Poole.  The  general  ap- 
pearances are  narrow,  being  outcrops  from  beneath  tnelxmdoB 
clay,  and  between  it  and  the  doedy  alining  overlying  stnte 
of  sands  and  loams.  l%e  surface  oi  the  formation  is  vm 
^erally  flat,  on  the  north-east  of  London  remarkably  lo ;  b<| 
it  is  more  elevated  on  the  north  and  noith-west  as  on  tk 
south-west  of  Hertford.  Gentle  eminences  are  seen  nesr  Dept* 
ford,  in  Kent.  In  Sussex  the  country  occupied  by  it  is  1st  asi 
even  low,  but  towards  Dorchester  the  surfeoe  is  more  andiuat- 
ing ;  and  at  SaUsbnry  and  at  Ringwood  there  are  nngn  ^ 
considerable  eminence.  The  depth  of  the  bed  is  no*!**^ 
in  Hertfordshire  frx>m  100  to  120  feet,  in  Middlesex  lOOto  SOO 
feet,  round  Woolwich  and  near  London  104  feet.  ThemtifU 
difl's  of  plastic  clay  at  Alum  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ire  not 
less  than  1,100  feet  thick;  but  considerable  «P»n«"  5f 
have  proceeded  by  pressure  from  the  vertical  posrtion,  w»«"> 
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eouaderingtlie  loose  itate  of  the  lanciv  beds,  can  hardly  hare 
£ukd  tobe  the  case.  The  dipof  the  beds  is  confonnahle  with 
thatof  the  ehalkon  which  theylie — midqlating  gently  totheweit 
near  Newharen,  in  Sniaex.  Horizontal  is  the  general  direction. 

The  deposit  of  plastic  day  in  the  irregularly  alternating  beds 
of  niids  and  pebbles  with  the  chief  ingredient  shows  a  Tery 
tamoltaary  distnrbanoe  of  the  materials  of  the  globe,  and  a 
most  diforaerly  location,  which  may  have  succeeded  the  quiet 
amngeaient  and  the  tranquil  deposit  of  the  stratified  chalk, 
OS  which  the  tertiary  formation  rests.  The  eddying  reflux  of 
tlie  watenof  the  sea,  in  retiring  to  the  prescribed  limits  over 
tbe  face  of  the  globe,  may  hare  found  an  abundant  variety  of 
niteriab,  whien  have  been  carried  about  and  located  by  con- 
iktiog  causes  that  have  operated  the  irre^plaritiee,  according 
aithe  difisrent  actions  foimd  the  opportunity  of  development. 
The  beds  are  not  thick  nor  widely  spread ;  the  marinedavs  and 
sBperiocumbent  sands  are  whoUv  confined  to  the  chalk  forma- 
tioB,  and  more  particularly  to  the  eastern  ranees  of  that  de- 
post  in  Britain.  The  immediate  proximity  of  the  chalk  on 
the  last  stratified  marine^eposit  understands  the  day  to  have 
ioag  floated  in  the  ocean,  firom  which  it  has  acquired  the  very 
eitieme  Tiscons  tenacity  of  texture,  which  in  the  ascending 
■lies  of  aluminous  bodies  becomes  gn^Q*l]y  more  lenient,  till 
it  wbdiy  disappears  in  the  fresh-water  formations.  There  is 
K  appearance  of  decomposing  shale  in  the  plastic  formation  of 
^.  It  is  a  tertiary  deposit,  firom  which  rocks  have  mostly 
iippeared ;  and  being  the  first  formation,  the  materials  had 
hi  tune  to  become  aggregated,  and  were  puddled  in  a  very 
aiaate  reduction.  The  shales  had  accompanied  the  secondary 
deposits,  but  do  not  ascend  above  the  chalk,  where  a  tumult- 
vu  apucy  of  waters  had  not  allowed  the  regdari^  of  strati- 
Msnbsidence.  Hence  the  varied  confusion  of  the  deposits 
•bore  the  chalk,  and  the  very  much  increased  uncertainty  of 
iIi|miinaUng  causes. 

The  plastic  clay  presents  a  suHaoe-ground  for  cultivation 
that  U  by  for  the  most  obstinate  and  intractable  that  is  found  in 
Britain.  Tbe  viscous  tenadty  is  extreme,  and  binds  the  whole 
■Ml  into  large  lumps,  which  defy  the  power  of  most  implements 
cither  to  pierce  or  i«duce  them.  The  first  ploughing  in  break- 
in;  Qp  from  grass  or  stubble  requires  the  power  of  four  horses, 
>sdalao  at  any  time  of  the  year,  except  in  the  earthin^«up 
i^rrows  for  seed  in  October.  At  that  time  two  horses  with  a 
(vine  plough  are  suAcient,  as  the  very  adhesive  soil  has 
cnwhled  into  mould  from  the  effects  of  the  autumnal  rains 
after  the  summer's  baking  in  the  sun.  All  light  ploughs, 
vhether  swing  oi  provided  with  wheels,  are  wholfy  inadequate 
to  the  purpose  of  ploughing  these  lands :  the  weight  is  insuffi- 
oent  to  pierce  the  soil;  the  strength  is  unequal  to  the  resist- 
tacei  that  are  dfered ;  the  wing  of  the  share  cannot  force 
away  among  the  viscous  ingredients ;  the  waxy  soil  adheres  to 
the  metal  mould-boards,  and  is  pushed  before  the  concave 
knast  of  that  provision,  and  falls  off  in  lumps.  The  well- 
kaown  turn-wrest  plough  has  been  very  properly  devised  to 
•litthepeculiarities  of  the  soil.  The  wdght  and  strength  of 
the  implement  are  able  to  overcome  the  resistances  that  are 
offered ;  the  length  of  the  body  ensures  a  steady  motion ;  the 
nnmded  and  narrow-pointed  share  finds  or  forces 
i  paaage  through  the  tough  and  waxy  soil,  while 
the  tin^oer  momd-boad  throws  off  the  furrow,  as  the 
•oil  does  not  adhere  so  much  to  wood  as  to  the  cast-iron  plate  of 
the  common  ploughs.  The  dnught-chain  of  the  turn-wrest 
pIoQghs  is  bended  upwards  to  the  middle  of  the  beam,  by  which 
canature  a  part  of  the  drawing  power  is  exerted  in  pulling 
sad  keeping  the  plough  in  the  ^uiid,  which  forms  the  most 
esKntisf  point  in  the  operation  m  ploughing  the  plastic  clays. 
T^  strong  and  heavy  implement  is  required  during  the  whole 
pfocess  of  summer-fallowinff,  and  the  strength  of  four  horses 
tt  abwlntdy  necessary.  The  roll  or  harrows  of  any  wdght 
produce  litUe  or  no  effect  on  the  hardened  masses  of  pbutic 
daj  till  the  diange  of  the  season  into  shorter  days  and  lon^ 
ni^ts  introduces  a  coder  influence,  and  the  autumnal  nuns 
uast  in  mouldering  the  baked  lumps  of  the  aluminous  earth. 
M  that  time  the  harrows  are  employed  in  tearing  asunder  the 
pucet  of  soil,  which  are  very  surprisingly  softened  during  the 
Mason  of  autumn.  A  very  minute  reduction  of  the  soil  is 
aerer  done  or  attempted,  and  is  not  wished,  u  a  doddy  surface 
l^lds  and  shdters  the  plants  of  wheat  during  winter  much 
iBore  bene&dally  than  a  pulverized  mouldy  top  of  soil.  The 
chxk  are  dissolved  during  winter,  and  cover  the  wheat  plants, 
ud  in  (be  spring  afford  a  fine  earth  to  be  harrowed  with  the 


grass  seeds,  and  acts  as  a  top-dressing.    The  last  ] 


the  plastic  day  land,  the  nd^ing-up  forrow,  or  the  seed  nir- 
row,  is  done  by  two  horses  with  a  swing-plough,  and  best  with 
a  wooden  mould-board,  to  which  the  soil  does  not  so  much 
adhen  as  to  metaL  In  wet  seasons,  when  the  land  becomes 
heavy,  three  or  four  horses  are  reqnued  in  the  swing-plough, 
in  the  last  operation  of  the  seed-furrow.  The  proximity  of 
the  plastic  ctay  to  the  chalk  formation  has  in  several  places 
introduced  a  large  mixture  of  flints  into  the  waxy  mass  of  day, 
which,  being  firml;r  imbedded  in  the  stubborn  soil,  render  the 
ploughing  more  diificult,  and  increase  the  necessity  of  having 
a  narrow-pointed  share  without  a  wing,  in  order  to  pierce  the 
very  firmly-cemented  mass  of  soiL  The  mould-board  is  also  re- 
quired to  be  placed  high  from  the  ground,  as  in  the  turn-wrest 
pdough,  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  furrow 
till  it  is  raised  by  the  boring  of  the  sliare ;  the  low  position  of  the 
metal  mould-board  of  the  common  plough  encounters  an  over- 
whelming opposition  to  its  progress,  even  if  the  winged  share 
did  succeed  m  piercing  the  soil  and  raising  a  furrow,  which  it 
never  can  accomplish.  Not  only  is  the  turn-wrest  plough  ab- 
solutdy  necessary  to  cultivate  the  plastic  days,  but  aheavy 
kind  of  the  same  implement  is  required  for  the  most  obdurate 
days,  while  a  lighter  plough  of  the  same  kind  is  used  onhmds 
of  a  milder  formation  of  plastic  days,  and  where  the  flints  are 
less  abundant,  and  not  so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  waxy  texture 
of  the  land. 

Four  earths,  indudin^  the  winter  furrow,  are  generally  suffi- 
cient for  summer  following  the  plastic-day  lands,  and  the  seed 
furrow  before  mentioned  coven  the  dung,  when  the  seed  is 
immediatdy  sown  by  hand,  or  by  drill,  in  sowing  early  on  these 
precarious  soils.  Or  the  form-yard  dung  may  be  applied  in 
the  early  autumn,  on  the  last  complete  ploughing  and 
harrowing  of  the  hmd;  or  the  riOMs  gathered  up  by 
a  swing-plough,  when  the  seed-forrowin  October  will  form  tlie 
fifth  euih,  or  movement  of  the  land  by  cultivation.  This  is 
tbe  generd  and  most  approved  process.  The  tough  waxy  tex- 
ture and  repulsive  nature  of  the  soil  debar  the  action  of  any 
manure  except  that  of  fium-yard  dung  in  a  half-rotted  state, 
which  should  be  used  in  the  quantity  of  twdve  to  twenty  cart- 
loads of  two  horses*  draught.  In  the  spring  months,  top- 
dressinKs,  as  soot,  guano,  sugar  scum,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  any 
pulverulent  bodies  that  act  only  for  one  year,  are  very  usefol 
to  the  wheat  crop,  and  also  on  the  succeeding  clover  crop ; 
but  no  light  or  auxiliary  manures  receive  admission  into  any 
incorporation  with  the  stubborn  soil  itself.  The  solid  matten 
of  form-yard  dung  remain  in  the  ground,  are  dissolved  gra- 
dually, and  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  earthy  staple,  which  is  natu- 
rally very  small  or  none. 

The  rotations  of  cropping  that  can  be  used  on  the  plastic 
days  are  few,  and  of  the  most  simple  description.  Boot  crops 
of  any  kind  are  wholly  and  entirdy  beyond  the  question.  The 
leguminous  phmts  are  not  much  to  be  commended,  though  they 
may  be  sown,  and  the  returns  are  not  to  be  refosed.  The  cm- 
tivation  reverts  to  a  dead  follow,  as  the  basis  of  any  use  of  the 
hind,  and  followed  by  wheat,  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  grain 
crops.  Bariey  is  wholly  forbidden,  and  oats  cannot  much 
thrive  upon  the  waxy  day.  The  course  of  cropping  is  used 
thus: — 1st  year,  summer  follow,  dunged  and  limed;  2nd, 
wheat ;  Srd,  dover ;  4th,  oats.  This  rotation  is  too  short  for 
any  lands  that  are  remote  frtnn  the  sources  of  extraneous  nm- 
nure ;  but  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  extending  it  on  the 
plastic  clays.  Peas  are  completdy  set  aside  as  a  crop ;  and 
the  land  not  allovrin^  any  spring  preparation  for  bouis,  that 
plant  must  be  sown  m  broaocast,  and  then  it  is  no  better  than 
a  culmiferous  crop.  In  the  early  growth  the  crop  of  beans 
may  be  hand-hoea  in  broadcast,  and  the  vreeds  checked,  but 
the  benefit  that  is  derived  is  venr  trivial.  Even  the  next  alter- 
native in  sowing  beans  is  denied,  by  severdy  and  deeply  har- 
rowing the  winter-ploughed  surfoce,  and  tkien  ribbing  it  into 
ruts  by  smaU  ploughs,  or  in  drilling  the  crop  by  machines  for 
the  purpose.  In  these  ways  the  work  is  done  across  the  win- 
ter-ploughing. Except  on  the  drier  modifications  of  the 
plastic  days,  these  operations  cannot  be  done.  On  the  most 
obdurate  plastic  days,  and  more  especially  where  the  flints  are 
abundantly  mixed  wiUi  the  soil,  any  preparation  of  the  huid  is 
impossible,  except  by  the  operation  of  summer  following  for 
the  crop  of  wheat,  and  the  beans  must  be  cultivated  in  broad- 
cast, and  hand-hoed  in  the  early  growth.  The  bean  crop  may 
appear  in  two  ways—lst  year,  follow,  with  dung  and  hme  in 
200  bushels  an  acre;  2nd,  wheat;  3rd,  dover;  4th,  beuis; 
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6th,  oats.  Or,  Istyear.fidlow;  9iid,wfaett)  8fd,beaBi;  4tii, 
oati  or  wheat ;  fith,  dorer ;  6th.  oati.  On  the  noit  £ivo«r* 
able  quality  of  plaitio^ilay  lanaa  a  oop  of  wintar  or  aprng 
vetches  is  admitted,  and  muoh  benefit  is  deriTod  from  its  lae. 

Being  oonsnmed  on  the  ground  by  sheep,  the  land  is  pre* 
pared  for  a  crop  of  wheat  i^  the  winter  erop,  by  the  early  oon« 
sumption,  allowing  a  partial  fdlowioff  of  the  land,  and  the 
■ammer  erop  giving  lime  for  one  plongning  of  the  land,  in  Oc- 
tober for  the  seed  rarrow.  Then  the  coarse  of  oroppinff  will 
be  altered  thus :  1st  year,  follow,  dnng,  and  lime ;  9nd,  wheat ; 
8rd,  vetches }  4ih,  oats  or  wheat ;  5th,  obver ;  6th,  beans ; 
7th,  wheat.  And  1st  year,  follow ;  2nd,  wheat ;  Srd,  dover ; 
4Ui,  oats ;  6th,  beans ;  6th,  wheat.  The  coarse  of  five  vears 
may  be  well  used  on  any  description  of  land  of  the  plastic 
elayi^  having  two  years  on  grass  whert  the  land  is  duly  pre- 
pared, and  the  proper  seeds  are  sown.  The  land  being  drained 
m  the  proper  frequency,  will  no  way  endanger  the  sheep  l^ 
wetness  inducing  the  rot«  The  rotation  wul  be :  Ist  year, 
follow,  dung,  anid  lime  in  200  bushels  an  aere ;  2nd,  wheat ; 
3rd,  hay ;  m,  pasture  (  6th  oats ;  and  may  be  extended — 6th, 
beans ;  7th,  wheat.  This  court  e  very  mueh  benefits  the  hmd, 
by  producing  the  vegetable  sward  for  the  growth  of  the  oats, 
and  is  well  ascertained  to  be  superior  to  any  manure  that  is 
yet  known*  The  grass  sown  may  be,  per  aere :  red  dover  61bs., 
white  clover  21bs.,  cocksfoot  i  bash«,  ray  grass  |  bush.,  iog's- 
tail  4«lb8.,  meadow  fescue  4!lb8.,  catstail  41d8. 

The  very  cUunmy  and  adhiasive  texture  of  {dastic  days  re- 
quires thoroiuh  draimng  to  be  very  dosdy  done^  and  in  the 
distances  of  four  or  five  yards  between  the  drains.  After  a 
very  extensive  and  varied  experienee  in  draining  the  wettest 
day  Utnds,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state  our  candid  opinion  that 
a  wider  distance  will  not  make  the  lands  dry,  and  the  depth  of 
2|  feet  is  amply  sufficient,  with  a  foot  of  earth  laid  over  the 
stones  or  tiles  which  form  the  cavity  of  the  drains.  And  we 
also  recommend  that  the  drains  be  placed  longitudinally  in  the 
furrows,  and  the  ridges  being  yearly  and  permanently  gathered 
up  hj  the  plough  In  the  form  and  widtn,  a  convexity  of  the 
huid  is  produced,  vHiich  throws  the  water  to  the  fbrrow, 
whence  it  passes  into  the  drain  through  a  tiiin  stratum  of  soil 
left  by  the  plough,  of  the  thickness  not  to  allow  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  materials  of  the  drain.  There  is  no  better  mode 
yet  known  of  draining  the  yeiy  wettest  day  lands. 

The  pUutio  days  that  lie  north  of  the  lliames  are  verv 
much  modified  and  reduced  from  the  viscous  tenadty  which 
is  found  in  the  pure  qualities  of  the  marine  deposit  on  the 
southern  dope  of  the  north  Chalk  Downs,  which  form  the 
south  boundary  of  the  London  basin.  In  these  situations  the 
flints  are  very  thickly  imbedded,  and  the  soil  is  seen  very 
often  in  a  d^  red  day  marl,  and  on  the  top  of  the  chalk 
hills,  and  in  a  most  waxy  black  stratum  towards  the  lower 
{Nurts  of  the  declivities.  Ooih.  conditions  fbrm  a  soil  for  cul- 
tivation that  is  most  perplexing,  and  of  bat  little  value ;  but 
being  generally  ioinea  with  o^er  lands  in  the  very  varied 
atratiftcation  of  these  localities,  the  single  valae  of  the  plastic 
day  is  sddom  estimated— it  cannot  exceed  12e.  or  lis.  an 
acre.  The  land  is  much  best  used  in  grass ;  but  mueh  ma- 
nure is  required,  in  ample  doses  and  very  flpeqnent  repetitions, 
to  destroy  the  mosses  and  preserve  the  nsenil  grasses.  The 
situations  of  the  plastic  days  do  not  fovour  this  use  of  the 
land,  as  being  b^nd  the  reach  of  extraneous  supply  of  the 
dnng  of  animals  and  vegetables,  which  alone  can  impart  any 
ben^t  to  the  waxy  texture  of  the  plastic  composition.  But 
when  a  good  fresh  sward  of  grass  is  produeed  by  cultivated 
reUiying,  the  usual  top-dressings  will  operate  with  elfoct. 

LONDON  (3LAY, 

London  day  occupies  tiie  valley  of  the  Thames,  commonly 
called  the  London  basin,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  to  above  Hungerfcnrd  in  Berkshire.  It  lies  deep  in  the 
London  concavity  over  the  chalk,  the  borings  vai^rinff  from 
400  to  700  feet.  This  great  argillaceous  formation  is  ren- 
dered higlily  interesting  by  ihB  vanety  of  the  organic  remains 
both  animal  and  vegd«ble,  and  by  the  buferences  dedudble 
from  them.  The  number  of  spedes  is  small  which  can  be 
eompletdy  identified  with  recent  analogies,  and  points  the 
•omparativdy  low  antiquity ;  and  the  verticied  position  in  the 
Isle  of  Wignt  evinces  the  taking  place  of  oonvulsions  previ- 
oudy  to  the  depositions  of  the  upper  horisontal  beds,  ana  that 
a  sufficient  interval  had  elapaed  to  give  a  very  oonsiderable 
degree  of  eoBartency  to  the  day,  thmfefoie  these  newer  strata 


wwt  aoeumulated  upon  it.  Tfan  sane  k  Mfed  bm  Hi 
fbrming  the  general  substratum  of  London  and  the  viobiitf, 
ooourring  immediately  bdow  the  vegelAhle  ipil,  emfi  where 
oeeadonal  deposits  of  alluvial  or  diluvial  giavel,  m^ni 
fmk  water  soils  intervene. 

This  formation  oonststs  chiefly,  and  aovetinui  whoDj.tf 
bluish  or  blackish  day,  which  is  veiy  tough.  Tbs  vsristian 
are  inoonsideraUe,  dther  partial  or  local,  of  the  ehsmieal  isd 
external  diaracter.  Some  of  the  strata  are  marly,  and  efer- 
veaee  with  an  add,  and  sometimes  strongly,  la  ths  Ue  sf 
Wight,  it  contains  mndi  green  earth,  OoeasioBally  it  iadq^ 
beds  (Mf  sandstone.  Timestnne  and  siUoeons  rocks  are  Ibud 
embedded  in  the  diifo  of  this  day,  and  indoae  the  sane  b- 
sils  :  the  diA  near  Harwich,  in  JBeaex,  contain  beds  of  lin- 
tified  limestone.  The  lead-grvy  or  blue  edoor  ehaagee  into 
dull  brown  and  red,  pathaps  most  usually  m  the  bwer  put 
Qreen  grains  and  sandy  layers  oeoar,  which  last  are  ofla  » 
dnrated  into  a  considerable  rock.  Septaria  abound  i&  it,  or 
ironstone  minerals  of  a  round  compressed  form,  and  intenifi; 
divided  by  septer,  or  thin  partitioas  of  lime,  spar,  or  pyiiteii 
and  some  imperfoct  lamin»  of  marly  limestone  have  ki 
noticed.  Sulphate  and  phooihate  of  iron  and  sdeniieei  . 
interspersed  through  the  ijoaion  day,  and  henoe  the  wateaf  . 
the  aluminous  stratum  is  unfit  for  domestio  purposes.  Itii 
also  suspected  to  contain  some  sulphate  of  magnesia,  Ank  , 
and  fionil  reain  are  found  in  the  gravd  about  LondoooA 
Hiriigate,  and  at  Holdemess  in  the  south  of  Yorkshire. 

The  nnmbcTi  beau^,  md  variety  of  the  organic  naies 
render  the  London  clay  very  interesting,  and  there  vt  tA 
repositories  of  these  relics  in  the  diffii  at  Harwich,  Shenf  . 
Isle,  Hordwell,  Stubbington,  and  other  pUuiee.    Shdli  of  tk  j 
most  delicate  ajid  fragile  (ann.  are  periectly  unimured  ia  tha  ^ 
day,  exoept  in  the  rare  case  of  its  being  laminated.   Tbeen't 
cocUle  ana  torUe  are  found  in  the  London  day  amoag  tk  . 
amphibioua  dass  of  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  of  vkiok  | 
the  eggs  may  have  been  deposited  on  some  dry  land  that  va: 
aceeasible  to  the  presenee  of  water.    Several  beantifai  ipeeia  i 
occur  of  vertebral  fish,  and  the  cnutaeeons  division  ehovi  tie ' 
lobster  and  crab.    There  are  very  fern  gmera  of  reoeat  ibeBi  ] 
which  have  not  some  representation  imbedded  in  this  tattt^ 
tion }  bnt  the  spedfle  character  is  usually  different.    On  tbi. 
otiier  hand,  but  fow  of  the  extinct  genera,  so  oommoa  is  tkj 
older  formations,  occur  in  this ;  so  that  it  scans  te  hDUaj 
middle  character  in  this  respect  between  the  earlier  and  mora 
recent  beds.    Shells  of  the  chalk  are  very  rare  in  this  fiBru*  j 
taon,  and  also  on  the  contemporaneous  stmta  of  Francs.  l»'\ 
phytes  are  also  extremdy  rare.   Testaeeoua  foanls  are  neon-  ■ 
monly  nnmerons.    Chiys  and  argillites  harden  by  centncika, 
and  shells  found  in  days  are  mostly  compreesed  and  fiatid^ 
but  those  fiound  in  limestone  retain  the  primitive  skspe,* 
that  rock  hardens  chidly  by  infiltration. 

It  frequency  contains  small  portions  and  even  maaaei  d 
wood,  more  or  less  retaining  the  woody  fibre,  bnt  more  &•• 
qaently  having  the  appearance  of  being  charred,  and  ii  of  a 
black  cohmr.    They  sometimes  exhibit  the  perforatioBa,  ad 
even  contain  the  caste  of  an  animal  which  is  considered  to  k  * 
analogous  to  tiie  "hover,"  which  yet  infiests  the  seas  of  tk  i 
West  India  islands.    The  wood  is  often  sorronndedliyBaaanl 
of  argillaceous  limestone,  mostly  in  the  form  of  septaiia,! 
which  are  diaraoteristac  of  the  London  dajr— 4hey  often  ooa>  | 
tain  shdls  still  exhibiting  the  pearly  histra.    The  vegetable  ^ 
remains  are  uncommonly  numerous,  and  the  foesils  are  abaa- , 
dantly  found  wherever  the  sea  has  laid  open  natord  seetiflBii  ] 
or  artifieial  excavations  have  been  earned  en  to  any  grot  ^ 
extent 

Wherever  this  day  is  visible  in  ^  form  of  a  dift  orbi 
been  perforated  in  smldng  wells,  it  has  uniformly  faeee  foaai 
to  oontain  neariy  horizontal  layers  of  ovate  or  flattish  mum 
of  argillaceous  umestoae,  which  are  mostly  tmveraed,  or  kaw 
been  traversed,  by  cracks  wholly  or  partially  filled  with  cake- 
reous  spar,  or  sulphate  of  baiytes,  which  have  obtained  tbe 
name  of  **  septana.**  These  masses  abonnd  so  greatly  tket 
they  have  been  considered  as  being  eharaeterietio  eif  the  Los* 
don  day,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  Engiiah  beds  tkit 
contains  them. 

This  formation  is  nnifonnly  marked  as  eonaisting  ef  a  raat 
argiUaceous  deposit,  containing  subordinate  beds  cf  cafeanoae 
concretions,  sometimes  passing  into  solid  rock,  or  exhibitisg 
some  local  variations,  from  the  ocoasiond  mixtare  of  ean^  v 
ealoareoua  autfter  in  the  mam  of  eby.   Iheia  kwd   '^  ~ 
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hotafer.  oerer  prevail  to  such  a  degree  as  to  interfere  mate- 

liaOj  vwi  the  genend  ideutity  of  character.    'Rie  London 

da;  possesses  all  the  appearances  of  a  very  qniet  and  conti- 

snoiu  deposit,  perhaps  in  oeep  water,  yet  not  hr  from  shore, 

fiflce  a  feir  considerable  remains  of  land  and.  littoral  prodnc- 

tioos  occur  in  it>  as  wood,  turtles,  and  crocodiles,  out  no 

pebbles  nor  coarse  sands.    The  temporary  turbulence  of  the 

plastic  day  period  had  wholly  passed  away,  and  only  liner 

i  Kdimeat  in  greater  qiiantities  found  its  wav  to  the  sea.  HaTing 

^  beeo  mach  exposed  to  watery  action,  whicn  it  could  ill  resist. 

\  itii  often  left  in  insulated  hilis  upon  the  substrata  of  sand  and 

days.  Mineral  springs,  so  common  to  blue  clays,  rise  in  con- 

t^ble  Dumber  near  the  metropolis.    The  most  remarkable 

are  those  of  Epsom  (so  fiimous  for  their  sulphate  of  maniesia), 

Bifoigge  Wells,  and  Acton.    The  dense  nature  of  the  clay 

itntmn  throws  upwards  in  pumps  the  water  of  the  alluTium, 

which  is  limpid  and  comparatiTefy  soft  fbr  common  use.    The 

nter  of  the  London  day  is  impure  and  hard,  from  containing 

■its,  uA  from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyrites  which  abound 

ifl  the  formation.    The  water  drawn  from  the  deeper-lying 

I^artie  clay  is  very  limpid  and  free  from  salts,  and  large 

itwuM  of  water  rush  up  when,  as  circumstances  may  require, 

ftewrforations  are  extended  to  the  chidk  which  underlies  the 

ikte  basin  of  London,  from  the  chalk  of  Surrey  on  one  side 

«ithat  of  Hertfordshire  on  the  other. 

J^  range  and  extent  of  the  London  clay  as  a  surface  ground 

B  my  considerably  lar^r  than  the  plastic  formation.    It  oc- 

(^  the  entire  concavity  of  Uie  area  of  the  chalk,  from  the 

ti  of  Croydon  on  the  south  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
dalk  -»-.....  

Th    _. ._„..__^ 

buns  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  The  county  of  Middlesex 
» chiefly  occupied  by  the  London  chy,  and  nearly  the  whole 
rf  the  county  of  Essex.  In  Suffolk  it  extends  from  Orford  to 
Hinieh,  and  to  the  north  of  Ipswich,  and  hence  to  Boydou 
miun.  It  oeeopies  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Hertford- 
mm  at  Cheshunt,  and  also  the  south-western  part  by  North 
jjimini,  Eidsmhall,  Ahienham,  and  Boshey,  to  Hatfield  in 
j^^ikieL  Berkshire  contains  much  London  day  in  the  val- 
^  over  the  chalk,  and  in  the  bed  of  Uie  Thames  from  Head- 
PI  kuwn  the  oonrse  of  the  river ;  and  opjy  a  small  portion  of 
PBdon  day  is  fonnd  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  neighbour- 
M  of  Staines.  In  Kent  the  day  appears  on  the  northern 
p  of  the  Medway,  oonstitates  the  Isle  of  Shoppy,  lies  from 
pbit«table  to  Canterbury,  and  thenoe  to  Bougbton  Hill.  A 
Ml  patch  of  it  is  visiue  on  the  south-west  of  BAmsgate,  in 
h^m  Bay.  Shooter's  HiU,  near  Woolwich,  is  an  insulated 
pM  <tf  London  day,  and  rises  to  the  height  ot  446  feet.  The 
m  of  Sheppy  are  300  feet  high.  Li  Sorfqr,  the  low  part  of 
h  county,  vqbi  near  Crwdon  to  the  Thames,  and  from  the 
bitish  border  to  Hampshire,  is  oooupied  by  the  London  day, 
Mrered  in  many  places  bv  the  fresh-water  alluvium.  Some 
aUeys  eontain  London  day  between  the  north  chalk  range 
•^  the  iron  sand  rocks  that  bound  the  Wealden  formation, 
lie  London  day  constitutes  the  fiat  maritime  district  of  the 
"ith-west  part  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  and  in  some  localitiei 
Mtodes  beds  of  fpty  limestone  and  sandstone,  and  the  lime« 
^  composes  groups  of  rooks  on  the  ooaat.  The  London 
i>f,  with  the  Biagshot  sand,  are  found  onW  in  the  north-east 
f  Hsapshire,  and  are  much  exceeded  hj  the  plastic  clay.  A 
vt  of  the  New  Forest  is  oooupied  by  it,  with  the  country 
Kud  Southampton  Water ;  and  the  whole  line  of  the  coast 
istward  from  the  Avon^  and  induding  Portsea  and  Havling 
tUada.  The  few  days  of  Wiltshire  are  ascribed  to  the  plastic 
tnoation  and  Xetsworth  bed.  In  the  chalk  basin  of  the  Ide 
t  Wiffht  the  Ijondon  day  is  very  extensive,  forming  the  whole 
Mat  from  Worthing  in  Sussex  to  Christehurch  in  Hampshire, 
od  eiteoding  from  the  latter  pUce  inland  by  Bingwood,  Bom- 
9.  Fareham,  and  passing  south  of  Chichester  to  Worthing. 
^  nrms  the  whole  of  this  tract  from  the  abovenamed  plac^ 
i  the  coast,  except  where  it  is  covered  by  alluvium,  or  hy  a 
iadj  tract  analogous  to  the  Bagshot  sands,  constitoting 
caulieu  forest  and  a  part  of  the  New  Forest.  In  the  Ide  of 
^ight  it  extends  in  a  vertical  position  along  the  island,  from. 
hnn  Bay  on  the  w^  to  WhitcUff  Bay  on  the  east,  between 
IS  nearly  horiaontal  fresh  water  and  upper  marine  beds  on 
>e  north,  and  the  nearly  vertical  beds  of  the  plastic  clay  for* 
ation  on  the  south  of  it.  Bognor  rocks  consist  of  it,  and 
«  day  forms  the  bottom  of  the  channd  termed  the  Sdenty 


which  is  between  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  coast  of  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  sinking  of  wdls  and  the  cutting  of  roads  have  snffidently 
proved  the  occupation  of  the  above-mentioned  tracks  by  the 
London  day,  as  it  has  been  described  in  treating  of  the  chemical 
and' external  characters  of  this  stratum ;  and  ue  numerous  and 
extensive  cliffs  which  it  fbrms  have  been  mentioned  as  bdng 
particularly  favourable  to  the  collection  of  organic  remains 
which  it  endoses. 

The  countrv  formed  by  this  stratum  of  day  is  generally  low, 
and  may  for  the  most  part  be  considered  as  flat,  or,  at  the  most. 
as  consisting  of  Yery  sentle  unduUtions.  Here  and  there, 
however,  it  rises.  The  nighest  point  of  759  feet  above  the  levd 
of  the  sea  is  in  Essex.  Shooters-hill  in  Kent  is  446  feet,  and 
Bichmond-hill  and  St.  Ann*s-hill  in  Surrey  are  less  devated. 
Cliffy  of  London  dav  are  90  feet  high  in  the  Ide  of  Sheppv, 
which  extend  four  miles  in  length,  and  decline  gradually  tovrarda 
the  east  and  west.  These  diflb  have  been  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  sea,  of  which  whole  acres  sometimes  fall  at  once.  The 
Ide  of  Thanet  shows  cliffs  70  feet  in  hdght,  and  HordweQ 
diff  in  Hampshire  is  150  feet  high. 

The  beds  of  this  day  are  so  nearly  horizontal  that  no  per- 
ceptible  difference  from  that  poution  has  been  observed  in  the 
ehalk  basin  of  London  and  the  Ide  of  Wight,  except  in  the  Ide 
itsdf,  where  the  bed  is  nearly  vertical.  Tjob  extraordinanr  de- 
viation in  regard  to  position  is  dways  treated  along  vritn  the 
numerous  accompanying  beds  of  sand  and  day  belonging  to 
the  underlying  plastic  formation  j  and  of  the  chidk.  of  wmch 
the  position  Is  nearly  the  same.  The  central  chalk  ridge  is 
higmy  inclined,  and  the  plastic  and  London  clay  are  to  the 
north  of  it,  ana  are  respectivdy  1,131  feet  and  250  feet  thick. 
On  the  north  and  south,  the  more  recent  formations  are  hori- 
Eontal,  or  nearlvso,  being  deposited  unconformedly  on  the 
broken  edjg;es  of  the  verticd  strata.  The  distribntine  force 
that  occasioned  the  vertical  podtion  acted  don^  a  line  tbat  can 
be  traced  as  fer  as  Abbotebuir  in  Dorsetshire,  m  60  miles  east 
and  west  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.  A  highly  inclined 
saddle  of  the  substrata  may  be  traced  in  the  continuation  of 
the  same  line.  The  geology  of  Britain  cannot  present  a  more 
extraordinary  appearance  than  the  nearly  vertical  podtion  of 
the  chalk  and  the  two  underlying  days,  placed  in  a  narrow  con- 
finement between  the  a^acent  undistnr oed  strata .  The  vertical 
position  is  much  concealed  by  grassy  dopes ;  but  the  difi^ 
being  constantly  worn  down  hy  tne  action  of  the  sea,  expose 
the  high  inclination  to  the  view  of  wonder  and  admiration. 

The  London  day  presents  a  snrfeoe  ground  for  cultivation 
that  is  less  vraxy  and  slippery  than  the  plastic  depodt,  but  folly 
as  obdurate  and  intractable  in  the  management  The  vret  con- 
dition of  the  day  u  not  slippery ;  but  tne  soil  adheres  to  the 
feet.  In  dry  weather  the  firm  land  opens  into  chinks  that  are 
hoth  wide  and  deep,  and  endanger  the  traversing  of  the  ground 
on  horseback.  Li  an  arable  condition,  the  soil,  when  the  least 
damp,  is  pushed  before  the  breast  of  the  plough,  and  ftdls  from 
it  in  large  lumps ;  and,  in  diy  weather,  the  hardened  masses  of 
soil  most  obduratdy  resist  the  action  of  any  iihplements  of  me- 
chanical power.  The  ploughing  of  the  land  requires  the 
strength  of  four  horses,  vrith  the  strong  turn- wrest  plough,  that 
has  been  mentioned ;  and  also  during  the  whole  summer,  till 
the  seed-forrow  in  October  is  done  by  the  swingplough  of  two 
horses,  in  ridging  up  the  ground  into  the  proper  form.  In  the 
dry  months  of  summer,  the  harrows  and  roll  are  not  able  to 
produce  any  impressions  on  the  hardened  dods  of  the  followed 
eround,  till  the  approadi  of  autumn  introduces  a  cooling  in- 


nuence  and  a  crumoling  effect,  when  the  land  feUs  into  a 
mould,  which  is  produced  by  tne  relaxation  of  the  baked  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  On  this  pulverization 
in  the  end  of  August,  or  early  in  September,  the  lime,  if  any, 
and  farm-yard  dung  are  spread,  and  ploughed  under  bv  the 
swing-plough.  The  ridges  are  formed  by  the  hmd  being 
gathered,  and  another  similar  process  in  October  recdves  the 
seed,  which  is  covered  by  hurowing,  and  tiie  fhrrows  are 
opened. 

The  modifications  of  the  London  day  are  more  numerous 
than  of  the  plastic  formation,  and  the  course  of  crops  on  the 
land  admits  more  variation.  The  texture  is  somewhat  softer, 
and  the  generd  quality  is  better.  Still  the  management  does 
not  differ  very  much,  out  may  be  something  more  extended, 
and  will  prove  more  useful.  The  generd  course,  as  given 
bdow,  is  too  short.  First  year,  fdlow,  dunged,  and  ume  in  200 
bnshds  an  acre}  second  year,  irheat|  mtd  year,  elover; 
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fourth  year,  oats.  Extended:  fifth  year,  beans;  sixth  year, 
wheat.  The  beans  are  drilled  across  the  land  on  the  deeply- 
harrowed  surface  of  the  winter  ploughing,  and  the  wheat  is 
sown  on  the  bean-gnittan  with  one  ploughing  of  the  land.  No 
soil  of  the  London  clay  permits  any  movement  of  the  land  in 
the  spring  for  preparing  the  ground  for  beans ;  and  the  next 
alternative  is  used,  of  sowing  the  crop  on  the  harrowed  surface. 
Even  this  preparation  is  not  allowed  by  the  larger  part  of  the 
London  clay  soils,  and  the  seed  is  placed  in  broadcast,  when  it 
ranks  as  a  grain  crop.  But  in  several  places  this  harrowing 
can  be  done. 

Peas  are  not  introduced  in  cropping  the  London-clay  lands ; 
but  tares  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  very  useful.  The  winter 
variety  produces  an  early  food,  and  continues  through  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  land,  after  beins  manured  with  the  excrements 
of  the  sheep,  and  the  weeds  being  killed  by  the  smothering 
herba^  of  the  vetch,  will  be  found  in  a  mellowed  condition  for 
receiving  the  seeds  of  whea^  for  which  one  ploughing  is  ne- 
cessary. The  spring  vetcli  ma;jr  be  used  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  a  partial  fallowing  is  often  given  the  land  after  the  herbage 
is  consumed ;  but  the  former  mode  nmy  be  prefierable.  The 
rotations  are  as  under :  First  year,  fallow,  dung  and  lime ;  se- 
cond year,  wheat ;  third  year,  clover ;  fourth,  oats ;  fifth,  tares ; 
sixth,  wheat :  or,  first  year,  fallow,  dung  and  lime ;  second, 
wheat;  third  year,  beans;  fourth  year,  wheat;  fifth  year, 
tares ;  sixth  year,  wheat.  This  course  may  show  too  many 
crops  of  wheat,  and  oats  may  be  substituted,  thus :  First  year, 
fallow,  dung  and  lime :  second  year,  wheat ;  third  year,  clover; 
fourth  year,  beans ;  fifth  year,  wheat;  sixth  year  tares;  seventh 
year,  oats.  The  course  of  five  years,  with  two  years  in  grass, 
may  be  very  advantageously  used  on  the  clays  of  the  present 
description,  thus :  First  year,  fallow,  dung  and  lime ;  second 
year,  wheat;  third  year,  clover;  fourth  year,  pasture;  fifth 
year,  oats.  Extended:  sixth  year,  beans  or  tares;  seventh 
year,  wheat. 

The  grasses  to  be  grown  for  pasture  are  as  under,  ner  acre : 
ray-ffrass,  ^  bushel ;  cocksfoot,  1^  bushel ;  catstaU,  41bs. ; 
meadow  fescue,  4ibs. ;  dogstail,  41bs. ;  red  clover,  61bs. ;  white 
clover,  4!lbs.  The  seed  of  the  grasses,  well  mixed,  are  sown  by 
the  broadcast  machine,  and  the  surface  of  the  land  is  well  pul- 
verized by  harrowings  before  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  also  after 
that  operation,  in  order  to  cover  the  seeds,  when  a  heavy  roll- 
ing finishes  the  process. 

Farmyard  dung  is  the  only  manure  that  can  be  used  on  the 
clay  lands  now  mentioned,  except  the  usual  substances  for  top- 
dfMsings,  on  the  {[rain  and  clovers  after  spring.  The  adhesive 
soil  does  not  admit  the  action  of  anv  fine  substances,  nor  any 
reciprocal  affinity  of  mixed  ingredients.  The  draining  of 
these  lands  must  be  frequent — ^the  distance  between  the  drains 
not  exceeding  five  yards,  and  are  best  placed  in  the  furrows,  as 
has  been  mentioned.  The  ridges  beinj^  kept  in  one  form,  and 
being  gathered  into  a  rounded  convexity  oy  the  ploughinn, 
the  water  is  thrown  into  the  furrows,  where  it  passes  into  the 
drains  vrith  very*  little  hindrance.  The  depth  of  30  inches 
will  allow  21  inches  for  cavitv  and  9  inches  for  the  furrow, 
and,  which  bein^  about  6  incnes,  leaves  3  inches  of  percolating 
stratum,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  protect  the  orain  from 
being  disturbed  ;  for,  in  all  purely  clay  soils,  the  drains  can- 
not be  too  near  the  surface,  provided  they  are  not  disturbed. 
The  dryness  of  the  land  depends  on  the  readv  access  of  the 
water  to  the  drains  from  a  distance  and  from  the  top. 

Both  the  London  and  plastic  formations  of  day  are  much 
best  used  in  grass;  but  the  contiguity  is  understood  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  rough  manures  for  top-dressings,  such  as 
London  ana  simikr  brge  towns  can  afford.  The  applications 
must  be  very  liberal,  and  frequently  used.  By  th^  means 
the  fidds  of  grass  round  the  metropolis  have  been  converted 
into  a  rich  hot-bed  of  production :  an  earthy  stratum  has 
been  formed  (in  which  the  roots  of  the  grasses  are  fixed)  that 
has  little  connection  with  the  clay  below,  and  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  decay  of  the  earthy  matters  of  the  dung  and 
the  roots  of  the  herbage.  Even  in  inland  situations,  a  large 
nse  can  be  made  of  this  day-ground  in  permanent  grass, 
espedally  where  land  of  some  more  easily  arable  formation 
is  joined  with  it  in  the  same  farm.  This  arrangement  should 
be  much  studied  in  the  pitching  of  farms ;  and,  the  clays  be- 
ing always  interpolated  among  other  deposits,  the  extents  of 
ground  are  not  reuuired  to  be  large  in  order  to  include  a 
varietur  of  soils,  which,  indudng  a  mixed  cultivation,  very 
much  increases  the  rdative  value  of  the  different  descriptions 


of  land.  A  fiurm  is  tmly  a  heartless  concern  that  is  vMy 
composed  of  such  days  as  the  plastic  and  London  dqKntt; 
but  being  Joined  with  loams,  sands,  and  chalki,  as  tbcy 
generally  are,  the  cultivation  is  not  so  irksome,  nor  the  oon- 
pation  so  disagreeable.  The  London  day  is  most  genmlij 
accompanied  wiUi  the  plastic  formation,  and  both  depoidmm 
the  chalk  aiid  also  upon  the  peculiar  deposit  of  that  stratina- 
tion,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  basin  of  London.  A 
small  part  is  lodged  in  the  basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wisht,  tsd 
the  quantity  beyond  the  north  boundary  of  the  London  cos- 
cavity  is  considerable.  It  extends  from  Beading,  in  Berk- 
shire, down  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  to  the  mooth  of 
the  river.  Both  formations  are  much  alike,  differing  not 
much  in  the  materials,  but  in  the  quantity  and  variet;  of  tk  , 
ingredients,  and  something  in  the  time  and  extent  of  the  de 
position  bv  a^ncies  of  a  turbulent  and  quiet  operatioa.  He 
London  cmy  is  poor  in  quality  as  cultivated  land,  and  it  r- 
quires  much  manuring  to  raise  upon  it  any  crops  oftk 
ordinary  amount  and  quality.  The  indiridual  value  wosk 
not  exceed  12s.  to  16s.  per  acre,  and  the  best  qualities  of  tk 
pound  will  be  required  to  reach  even  that  amonnl  T^ 
inferior  soils  of  that  denomination  scarcdy  rise  in  nk 
beyond  the  cost  of  seed  and  labour. 

The  quantity  of  lime  that  is  used  on  the  plastic  and  la- 
don  days  must  be  very  liberal  in  amount,  and  the  mbet  i 
the  land  must  be  very  finely  pulverised,  that  the  povdml 
lime  may  be  ultimately  mixed  with  the  earthy  allimii. 
Clay  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  a  large  qnaatitj  d 
lime,  or  the  element  of  caloric,  is  required  to  impart  a  warkfc 
to  its  aluminous  mass.  The  quantity  of  200  bnshels  is  & 
medium  allowance,  and  must  be  repeated  in  at  least  tiaf 
third  return  of  the  fadlowing  of  the  land.  Distant  appli» 
tions  of  lime  are  lost  in  effect  between  long  interrali. 

GAULT  CLAY. 

Gault,  golt,  or  gebingsart  (Oerman)  imports,  with  itrirf 
meaning,  an  earth  of  the  hills  or  mountains,  as  it  lies  bet«t«l 
the  Uyers  of  the  upper  sandstone,  which  is  covered  hf  tl 
chalk.  It  is  therefore  a  marine  formation,  being  indoded  i 
the  secondary  strata,  which  everywhere  exhibit  the  bo^  (J 


beds  comprehend  all  the  layers,  from  the  lower,  or  iron- 
to  the  upper  chalk,  which  is  indoded.  ^ 

The  complete  system  here  contained  is  found  in  minj  paj 
of  England:  but,  not  nnfrequently,  defidendes  oecar, d 
upper  sand  oeing  largely  developed  and  often  wanting,  U 
the  intervening  gault  and  the  lower  sand  being  modi  m 
traded,  and  the  latter  body  almost  whdly  disappears.  T 
proper  position  of  the  gMilts  is  the  dividing  stratum  Mtweea  J 
upper  and  lower  green  sands,  that  are  commonly  ealkd  i 
green  and  iron  sands.  The*  average  thickness  is  abost  c( 
Hundred  feet;  and  no  remarkable  pMuliarity  of  miaeralogi^ 
aspect  or  chemical  composition  distinguishes  the  gault,  r--' 
a  general  tendency  to  admit  green  grains  into  its 
sandy  portions.  It  yields  a  most  rich  supply  of  ■>o'*'^_ 
remains — ^many  of  them  minute,  and  of  the  peateat  bsaatf 
and  presents  a  varied  treat  to  the  concholortst  Sniall,  in 
gukr  ironstone  nodules  are  found  in  it ;  and  the  varied  ab^ 
dance  of  organic  remains  serve  admirably  to  complete  tl 
catalogue  of  fossils  of  the  cretaceous  system.  The  eohwrl 
the  gault  cUy  is  dark  blue,  and  often  light  grey. 

The  gault  must  be  considered  as  the  "  shale  *'  or  the  day 
accompaniment  of  the  upper  deposit  of  sandstone,  wbick 
immediately  covered  by  the  chalk ;  consequently,  it  deserns 
place  among  the  days  from  the  shale.    The  ori^ic  fern 
point  to  an  epoch  anterior  to  the  present  sooloml  peria 
and  being  placed  bdow  the  chalk,  the  kinds  of  me  are  aj 
extinct  that  are  imbedded  in  the  argUlacons  deposit    Itwn 
universally  a  characteristic  narrow  Taller  under  the  cm 
formation ;  and  as  it  lies  bdow  that  hu^  deposit  of  the  nra 
sandstone,  a  very  deep  working  denudation  must  have  t'!*"^ 
on  the  exposure  of  the  gault  in  the  comparatively  few  poj 
where  it  occurs.    This  vast  power  may  hare  carriwi  the  chw 
from  the  whole  Wealden  formation  of  Kent,  Sorrey,  «« 
Sussex,  and  laid  bare  the  gault  clay  and  iron  sands,  the  wg 
(terwards  filled  with  the  fresh  water-day  of  the  WttH 


being  afterwards 
of  these  counties. 
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The  gailt  eUy  if  leen  near  Goditoue,  in  Sorrey,  in  the 

w^  TnUer,  it  the  foot  of  the  North  Downs,  and  called 

"bUcklaM,"  >Ad  is  largely  accompanied  with  the  sands  of 

tb  ttiB0  deposit.    In  Sussex  and  in  Aent  it  is  seen  in  seTeral 

phoei  coTenng  the  iron  sands,  and  cropping  ont  from  bmeath 

tbe  green  sand.    In  the  Isles  of  Wight  and  Purheck  it  sepa- 

fites  the  iron  and  green  sands,  and  follows  with  the  same 

leUtums  the  range  of  the  green  iron  sand  in  the  surrounding 

I  dialky  districts.    In  Buclcinghamshire  it  forms  the  Tetsworth 

'  ckj  abore  the  chalk-marl ;  and  the  fiBrmginous  sandstone  is 

iitentratiiied  between  them.    All  these  formations  are  much 

eorered  and  concealed  by  the  debris  of  the  chalk  hills,  which, 

Insg  mixed  with  the  day  on  the  so-called  gault,  forms  the 

nek  Tile  of  Aylesbury.    In  Berkshire  the  apjpearances  of 

gnh  sre  very  small,  and  when  in  oomunction  with  the  sands, 

tke  mixtures  almost  wholly  destroy  the  character.    In  Bed- 

fiirdihiie  the  blue  gault  is  much  nuxed  with  the  chalk-marl, 

the  former  being  reckoned  identical  with  the  Folkstone  daY. 

liOunbridgshire  the  chalk  rests  upon  a  blue  day,  adled  in 

tke  connW  **  gault,*'  which  is  considered  a  variety  of  the 

(Uk-mari  formation  that  crops  out  from  beneath  the  uorth- 

wtero  boundary  of  the  chali.    The  surface  extent  is  kixe, 

ttd  the  thickness  Tariable — from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 

id  tventy  feet.    In  Wiltshire  the  gault,  or  Tetsworth  clay, 

wpies  a  narrow  tract  surrounding  the  superior  formations, 

■i  roos  by  Swindon  and  Devizes  into  Somersetshire.    In 

ne  places  it  is  covered  by  the  green  sand ;  and  in  the  vale 

of  fesdover  it  is  seen  to  skirt  the  upper  sand.    In  York- 

isK  the  Speeton  clay  underlies  the  chalk,  but  does  not 

fdoate  into  it.     The  organic  remiiins  are  numerous,  dif- 

KRot  from  those  in  the  chalk,  and  also  different  frx>m  those 

•theitratabdow.    They  appear  to  have  analojnes  to  the 

iuhof  the  South  of  Engknd,  and  also  to  the  Kimmeridge 

m,  but  the  former  prevul.    This  clay  is  mentioned  as  being 

^  gaolt ;  but  the  necessary  sand  deposits  are  wanting. 

,  The  gault  apnears  in  the  pure  condition  in  Surrey,  where 

<k  denudation  has  been  complete,  by  the  removal  of  the  su- 

inocnmbent  sandstone  and  chalk.    The  next-best  specimen 

tB  the  Tetsworth  day  of  Oxford  and  Buckinghamshire,  which 
not  been  so  mnen  denuded,  but  is  largely  intermixed  with 
^  waste  of  the  chalk-hills,  which  has  very  much  modified 
character.  In  the  counties  of  Huntinedon  and  Cam- 
\e,  the  large  quantity  of  chalk-marl  wholly  alters  the  for- 
ion  of  the  underlying  day,  which  overlies  the  iron-sand. 
!  dilovial  (Ubris  of  the  neighbouring  chalk  covers  deeply  all 
i  sarrounding  contiguities  of  formation.  The  gault  is  very 
\  or  almost  wholly  altered  by  the  absenoe  of  the  upper 
,  and  being  graduated  into  by  the  superincumbent  chalk, 
h  passes  into  a  marl,  and  commingles  with  the  argilla- 
■Budiepoeit 

^e  cultivable  character  of  the  true  gault  of  Surrey  is  very 
Hilar  to  the  most  obdurate  phutic  day.  The  stubbornness 
lae  toil  is  not  quite  so  very  tenadous,  and  the  viscous  qua- 
w  is  somewhat  more  tender.  But  the  eeneral  quality  com- 
Ns  a  course  of  cultivation  that  is  applicable  to  the  very 
obt  days ;  and  any  difference  that  can  be  adopted  is  not 
^  to  a  separation  of  the  name.  Green  crops  are  wholly 
ladmiisible ;  and  no  preparation  can  be  given  to  the  land  in 
M  spring  for  a  crop  of  beans.  The  bare-Gallowing  of  the 
iBd  for  wheat  is  necessarily  adopted ;  and  the  beans  are  sown- 
t  broadcast,  as  on  the  stiffest  plastic  days.  It  is  difficult  to 
nance  improvements  on  lands  of  this  description.    Where 

0  anxiliarv  cnltivation  can  be  admitted  to  the  process  of 
^mer-fkllowinff,  the  course  of  cropping  must  be  short,  in 
raer  to  have  the  process  repeated,  as  no  ameliorations  can 
e  done  between  the  operations.  Consequently,  the  crops  are 
a  of  the  6courg:ing  nature ;  and  the  lands  bein^  naturally  poor 

1  qnality,  one  nataral  and  the  other  adventitious,  concur  in 
Sidering  the  cultivation  both  heartless  and  profitless  to  the 
■shandman.  A  crop  of  beans  is  generally  understood  ai  a 
itf-deansing  crop ;  and  when  circumstances  deny  that  pro- 
srtr,  the  use  of  the  plant  becomes  little  eligible,  if  not  wholly 
^jeeiionable.  The  excretory  roots  of  the  bean  may  confer 
>n«  tittle  benefit  to  the  soil ;  but,  as  no  cultivation  is  given 
)  the  land  either  in  the  spring  or  during  the  summer,  and  no 
aonre  being  ai^plied,  the  crop  is  no  better  than  a  grain  crop, 
■d  the  snrnoe  is  always  more  encumbered  with  weeds  after 
i  imperfiect  crop  of  legumes  than  when  a  culmiferous  crop 
tt  iuooeeded.  The  four-years*  course  is :  First  year.  Mow 
wkg  and  Uine,  ia  SOO  bushels  an  acre)  •,  seoond  year,  wheat ; 


third  year,  dover ;  fourth  year,  oats.  The  shortness  of  this 
course  raises  the  great  objection  to  its  use ;  but,  for  the  reason 
before  given — ^that  no  intermediate  assistance  can  be  given  to 
the  land  between  the  fallowings — ^the  repetition  of  that  process 
becomes  the  more  necessary,  to  put  the  land  into  the  b^  con- 
dition for  being  cropped.  Wheat  is  the  most  valuable  crop 
that  can  be  got,  even  in  the  small  quantity  that  is  grown  on 
the  gault  days.  Oats  thrive  very  poorly  on  the  waxy  clays, 
frt)m  want  of  the  loamy  adhesiveness ;  and  clover  ia  pla^ 
under  the  same  predicament.  It  is  not  eligible — ^in  fact,  it  is 
objectionable — ^to  have  two  crops  of  the  same  plant  in  one 
course  of  rotation ;  yet  when  beans  are  introducea,  there  seems 
a  necessity  for  the  admission.  Thus :  First  year,  fallow  (dung 
and  limej  ;  second  year,  wheat ;  third  year,  dover ;  fourth  year, 
beans ;  nfth  year,  wheat.  Oats  may  be  sown  in  the  fifth  year ; 
but  experience  shows  that  wheat  is  in  all  casea  the  most  _pro- 
fitable  adoption.  A  longer  course  would  stand  thus:  Inrst 
year,  fallow  Tdung  and  lime)  ;  second  year,  wheat ;  third  year, 
clover ;  fourui  year,  oats ;  fifth  year,  beans ;  sixth  year,  wheat. 
This  rotation  is  much  the  best-adjusted,  if  the  bean  crop  could 
be  so  fashioned  as  to  impart  some  benefit  to  the  land,  by  ma- 
nuring and  working,  in  order  to  sustain  the  following  crop  of 
wheat.  But  if  the  most  stubborn  gault  clays  do  not  allow  any 
preparation,  not  even  deep  harrowing,  of  the  ploughed  sur- 
lace,  on  which  to  drill  the  beans,  the  crop  is  therefore  put  in 
broadcast ;  and  during  the  early  growth  the  weeds  are  checked 
by  hand-hodng.  Consequently,  the  cropping  of  the  land  for 
six  years,  till  the  fallowing  returns,  is  too  severe  a  process  of 
usage,  and  is  scarcdy  admissible  on  the  clays  now  described. 
Vetehes  thrive  very  poorly  on  the  gault  day ;  but  a  crop  is 
often  useful  occasionally  in  winter,  tares  bemg  consumed  on 
the  ground  by  sheep  during  summer,  when  the  land  will  be 
found  in  a  mellow  condition  fur  being  sown  with  wheat,  with 
one  ploughing,  manured  by  the  excrements  of  the  sheep,  and 
the  weeds  killed  by  the  smothering  herbaffe  of  the  vetch.  This 
arrangement  beneficially  defers  the  fallowing  process,  but 
never  supplies  its  place. 

The  course  of  cropping  on  all  plastic  day  soils  is  much  more 
advantageously  prolonged  by  having  grass  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  depastared  by  sheep  and  cattle.  The  land  is  rested, 
and  acquires  a  grassy  surfece,  on  which  in  the  decomposition 
the  oats  are  nourished.  A  crop  of  oats  is  wholly  owing  to  this 
vegetable  decompo8ition,and  the  freshnesswhich  the  soilobtains 
contributes  the  food  and  support  of  future  crops.  The  rota- 
tion would  be — ^First  year,  fiulow  (dung  and  lime) ;  second  year, 
wheat ;  third  year,  clover ;  fouith  year,  pasture ;  fifth  year, 
oats  or  pasture ;  sixth  year,  oats. 

The  grasses  to  be  sown  are — ^Bay-grass,  half  bushd ;  cocks- 
foot, quarter  bushd;  meadow  fescue,  four  pounds;  catstail, 
four  pounds ;  dogstail,  four  pounds ;  red  dover,  six  pounds ; 
white  dover,  four  pounds.  Our  own  experience  in  the  ma- 
naj^ment  of  clay  lands  has  been  very  long,  and  extendvely 
varied,  and  most  fully  justifies  the  recommendation  of  the  course 
of  cropping  last  stated,  as  the  most  usefrd  and  benefidal  on 
all  lands  that  deny  the  use  of  green  crops.  The  land  being 
thoroughly  drained,  and  the  herbage  being  young  and  fresh, 
sheep  are  very  safdy  mzed  upon'^the  snrmce,  and  the  pastur- 
ase  IS  more  valuable  than  any  one  of  the  scanty  crops  that  are 
obtained  by  the  constant  cropping.  The  course  may  be  length- 
ened to  dght  years,  thus — First  year,  fallow  (dung  and  lime 
in  200  buMids)  second  year,  wheat;  third  year,  dover;  fourth 
and  fifth  years,  pasture ;  sixth  year,  oats;  seventii  year,  beans ; 
eighth  year,  wheat.  This  rotation  comprehends  the  use  of 
pfwturage  and  beans,  which  prepares  the  land  for  oats  and 
wheat  in  the  moat  superior  manner. 

The  true  gault  clay  requires  the  strong  tumwrest  plough  of 
Krat  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  and  the  entire  manage- 
ment differs  nothm^  ttom  the  most  viscous  clays,  thou^  tne 
vraxy  adhesiveness  is  somewhat  less,  though  still  clinging  to 
the  implements,  and  requiring  to  throw  it  off  the  timber  mould- 
boards  of  the  Kent  plough.  Harrowing  and  rolling  are  not 
much  required  during  the  summer  fallowing,  as  the  land  fidls 
during  autumn  into  a  very  fine  and  soft  powder  on  the  surface, 
in  which  the  wheat  plants  have  a  dender  hold,  and  are  often 
thrown  out  before  the  second  growth  of  the  spring  obtains  the 
firm  consistency ;  consequentiy  it  is  preferable  to  have  surface  in 
a  doddy  condition  of  roughness,  between  which  the  roots  of  the 
wheat  plants  get  a  hold  of  the  firm  ground  underneath,  uid  the 
falling  into  pieces  of  the  dods  during  winter  and  spring  covers 
[  the  |uants  and  protect!  the  roou.  nirm-yaid  dung  is  tne  only 
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manure  that  win  be  used,  and  il  a^^lied  oil  tiM  fiUlowi  for 
wheat.  The  usunl  top-dressings  are  applied  to  the  younsf  cropi 
in  the  spring.  The  draminf?  of  the  gatilt  day  ilitiit  be  fi^ 
quetit  in  the  cavities,  beine  five  tarda  apart,  and  filled  in  the 
usual  way.  The  value  of  the  gault  land  by  itielf  Will  not  fit* 
ceed  129.  or  148.  per  acre. 

The  modified  gault  in  the  Tetswotih  day  ptesenta  a  Mil  that 
IB  very  considerably  relaxed  in  the  tIscoob  adhesion,  and  In 
which  the  obdurate  quality  is  rery  mttch  diminished.  The 
tomraingling  has  been  very  largo  with  the  chalky  detritiona, 
and  the  character  partakes  of  the  mixtures  irith  the  argilla- 
ceous deposit.  The  aluminous  nttality  is  still  obstinate,  and 
the  land  must  be  cultivated  by  tfie  summer-fldlowing  process, 
which  can  in  no  case  be  umittod.  Bnt  the  land  can  be  plonffhed 
with  a  strong  swing  plough  drawn  by  four  horses  in  the  winter 
farrow,  and  by  two  horses  during  the  snmmer  operations.  The 
usual  har rowings  and  rollings  can  he  nsed  in  the  cnltitation 
df  this  clay  land,  but  which  at  some  seasons  getsintoapecnliar 
cliaracter  of  baffling  management.  As  in  all  clay  lands,  all 
operations  must  be  done  in  dry  weather,  as  a  small  decree  of 
wetness  glazes  the  soil,  and  cements  the  partides.  The  tex- 
ture of  the  soil  hardly  allows  an?  preparation  in  the 
spring  for  beans,  and  deep  harrowing  becomes  necessary, 
on  which  the  seed  can  be  sown  by  drill  machine,  Or  in  ruts 
that  are  made  by  small  ploujlis ;  and  both  modes  are  done 
across  the  winter  furrows.  If  no  nianureis  applied,  the  mote- 
meot  of  the  soil  by  the  hoeing  is  tery  benencial  to  the  bnd. 
The  course  of  cropping  will  be—First  year,  fallow  (dnng,  and 
lime  in  200  bushels  an  acre) ;  second  year,  wheat ;  third  tear, 
do? er ;  fourth  yeat,  oats ;  fifth  year,  beans ;  sixth  year,  wheat. 
And  with  pasttire:  fourth  year  pasture;  fifth  year,  beans; 
sixth  year,  oat»— or  fifth  year,  pasture ;  sixth  year,  oats.  The 
grasses  to  be  sown  are :  B.^egrites  i  bushel,  cocksfbot  i  bnshd, 
mmidow  fescue  4  lbs.,  catstail  2  lbs.,  dogstail  2  lbs.,  red  dover  6 
lbs.,  white  dotet  2  lbs.    In  every  case  of  sowing  grass  aeeds 


the  snrfiaoe  of  the  grattnd  ttitti  be  finely  pdteriMd  ItyhaTtov- 
ings  before  the  seeds  are  sown,  and  repeiUted  tfter  sovinr . 
The  heavy  roll  finishea  the  process. 

Farmyard  dung  is  the  only  manure  which  the  Trtivotth  dij 
will  reodre,  exoent  in  top-dressing  the  spring  crops  on  the 
yonng  hraira.  The  draining  may  oe  done  m  tiie  oiitaDeeof 
five  or  six  yards  between  the  drains,  and  filkd  u  aioiL  lie 
value  of  the  land  is  abont'168.  per  acre,  prodndne  tiiite  to 
fonr  quarters  of  wheat.  The  qnality  of  the  land  istiiferior  ti 
the  best  sorts,  hni  snperior  to  tile  most  viioofiu  dap  ia  tte 
plastic  and  gault. 

The  so-called  ganlt  of  Huntingdon  and  CambridR  k  0 
fhrther  removed  from  the  true  type  ^an  the  clay  ofTdEvortk. 
The  Umd  is  still  tough  in  the  textun^  and  partiaUy  mm, 
and  requires  the  process  of  the  summer  Mowing  to  prepn 
the  ground,  as  ^reen  crops  are  denied.  But  the  twug'plo^ 
are  sufficient,  with  four  horses  for  the  winter  fyirrow,  Hsdtig 
during  summer.  Braining  is  not  nniversally  required,  is  tiK 
da^  IS  much  dried  by  the  chalk  in  mixture.  IlieDodfQf 
draining,  the  systems  of  cropping,  manures,  and  grass  s«k 
are  the  same  as  for  Tetswortii  clay.  The  quali^  of  tbirol 
is  superior,  and  fotches  a  higher  value,  being  mtieli  net 
withmmip-soils  of  the  chalk  formation. 

The  gault  day  is  confined  to  the  chalk  districts,  atadtofti 
sonth-westein  portion  Of  that  range  of  formation.  Exixsi  i 
Surrey,  the  true  type  is  not  found.  The  day  is  dWi  ilmal  • 
Whollv  lost  in  the  upper  sand ;  and  when  the  sand  it  absdl 
the  chalk  descends  into  the  gault,  and  very  much  altmdi 
constitutional  character.  The  name  ia  preserved,  sad  ippi)4 
to  the  clays  that  are  seen  associated  witn  the  sands  belov  til 
chalk,  though  the  true  deposit  is  seldom  exposed,  aadcoaflt- 
quentlv  not  much  known.  The  gault  is  seen  in  tiie  peifedioi 
of  a  cuff  of  120  fiset  thick  at  FbOatone.  and  resting  disM 
on  the  lower  gfreen  sand,  the  section  beiBg  wdl  ezpoied, 
the  stratum  exceedingly  fossilifierous. 


PISH    Aft     FOOD. 


The  sreat  importanoe  of  fish  as  an  artide  of  food  may  be 
dearly  Uiown  by  a  oomparison  of  the  total  supply  of  fish  and 
beef  to  London  in  the  eoorse  of  a  single  ^ear.  Xfdther  in  the 
mse  of  fish  nor  of  beef  is  it  possible  to  nve  accurate  statistics  j 
hut  it  has  been  roughlv  estimated  that  London  consumes 
800,000  fat  cattle  annually,  which,  at  an  average  weight  of 
6  cwt.  eaehi  Would  amount  to  90,000  tons  of  beef.  At  this 
inoment  there  are  between  800  and  900  trawl  vessels  engaged 
in  supplying  the  London  market  with  fish,  and  assuming  the 
average  annnal  take  for  each  to  be  90  tons,  this  would  (^ive  a 
total  of  some  80,000  tons  of  trawled  fish :  this,  irrespective  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  herrings,  sprats,  shell-fish,  and  of  other 
descriptions  of  fish  which  are  supplied  by  otiier  modes  of 
fishing.  The  weight  of  beef  and  of  fish  annually  consumed 
in  London  ia  thus  in  no  great  disproportion.  But  the  price  is 
very  different.  The  fisherman  reoaves,  on  an  average,  little 
over  £7  a  ton  for  his  fish,  prime  and  offal  together— the  farmer 
is  readily  paid  for  his  beei  not  less  than  £G0  a  ton.  But  this 
disparity  of  price  becomes  the  more  remarkable  when  tested 
by  the  practical  experience*  not  of  the  producer,  bnt  of  the 
consumer.  The  buyer  of  fish  in  the  West-end  of  London  finds 
that,  on  the  average,  his  fish  eosts  him  more  per  pound  than 
his  beef  or  mutton ;  and  when  inquiir  is  made,  the  salesman  at 
Billingsgate  readily  admits  that  the  retail  diealer  gets  an 
enormous  profit  on  the  small  quantity  of  fish  he  disposes  of. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  competition  of  trade  would  rectify 
any  demand  for  excessive  profit  i  but,  in  this  ease,  it  doea  not 
seem  to  have  that  effect.  While  the  fishermen  recdve  3d.  to 
4d.  a  pound  at  BilUnjngate  for  prime  fish,  the  buyer  is  charged 
Is.,  Is.  3d.,  and  Is.  od.  a  pouna  by  the  retailer.  Some  check 
might  ptobab^  be  put  npbn  this  extravagant  rate  of  profit  by 
adaily  return  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  and  signea  by  the 
derk  of  the  market,  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fish  sold  in  Billingsgate.  The  evidence  we  have  taken, 
coupled  with  the  increasing  scarcity  and  high  price  of  butchers* 
meat,  leaves  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  a  great  fidd  for  profit- 
abll9  ei^Arprise  is  open  for  the  application  of  increased  oipital 
and  skill  to  the  sea  fiaberiea  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Within 
fUM  laat  two  yaara  a  aingle  London  oompany  have  increased 
their  fishing  fleet  by  ten  sailing  and  two  steam  vessels^  and  MP 


now  building  two  more  steamers.    *ihe  same  course  is  Icil 
followed  by  others ;  and  though,  h^  such  means,  thesapph 
fish  to  Billingsgate  is  constantly  mcreasing,  it  fails  to  n 
pace  with  the  demand.    The  wdl-known  fi8hing«>mrounds  in  i 
North  Sea  are,  even  yet,  only  partially  fished.  The  DMgei  Bai 
which  has  an  area  of  several  hundred  square  milei,  aa4 
most  prolific  of  fish,  is  to  a  great  extent  unworked  by  i 
trawlers,  and  new  grounds  are  still  being  diaoovered  vbeRl 
are  found  in  great  abundance.  Between  England  and  the  ei 
tinent  the  average  depth  of  the  German  Ocean  is  90  In 
One-fifth  of  it  is  occupied  by  banks,  which  are  dwajs  bdi 
added  to  by  the  muddy  deposits  of  tne  riven  of  both  eountiii 
Li  extent  they  are  equal  to  the  superficial  area  of  Ireland.  1 
these  banks  the  animals  of  the  ocean  chiefly  resort,  and  t)| 
great  and  prolific  field  is  free  to  the  industry  of  all    The  |^ 
duce  of  the  sea  around  our  coasts  bears  a  far  higher  }S?^ 
to  that  of  the  land  than  is  generally  imagined.   The  at 
frequent  fishing-grounds  are  much  more  prolific  of  fiiod  th 
the  same  extent  of  the  richest  land.    Once  in  the  year  so  »i 
of  good  laud,  carefully  tilled,  produced  a  ton  of  corn,  or  S« 
cwt.  of  meat  or  cheese.    The  same  area  at  the  bottom  of  ■ 
sea  on  the  best  fishing-grounds  yields  a  greater  weight  of  fin 
to  the  persevering  fishermen  every  week  of  the  vear.  Bi 
vessels  odonging  to  the  same  owner,  in  a  single  ais nt* t  fiihi^ 
brought  in  17  tons  wdght  of  fish,  an  anMMint  ol  whdesoi 
food  equal  in  Weight  to  Uiat  of  60  cattle  or  300  sheep*  11 
gromid  which  these  vessds  covered  during  the  Uj^hft  i^ 
could  not  have  exceeded  an  area  of  50  acrea.    Wnen  ve  cfl 
aider  the  amount  of  care  that  has  been  bestowed  on  the  i* 
provement  of  agriculture,  the  national  aocieties  which  m 
established  for  promotinir  it,  and  the  scipiitifie  knowledge  at 
engineering  skul  which  have  been  enlisted  in  its  aid,  it  9tim 
strange  that  the  sea  fisheries  have  hitherto  attracted  so  ^ 
of  the  public  attention    There  are  few  means  of  taie^ 
that  present  better  chances  of  profit  than  oar  sea  fisberi«i  »^ 
no  object  of  greater  utility  comd  be  named  than  the  defdop- 
ment  of  enterprise,  skill,  and  mecbanieal  ingeauilv,  wfaioi 
might  be  elicited  by  the  periodical  exhibitions  and  DoUcsti'js^ 
of  an  infiuential   sodety  spedally  deroted.  tp   the  Bntisk 
fmsniSit^Sepori  of  (he  Sea  lUheria  (kmmkem. 
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BEATS  OF  lOU   J.  HALL  UAXTTELl^ 

LlTZ    SxCBIETABT    07    THB    HiOBULHD   A2XJ)    AOBIOULTUBAL    SOCIXTY    07    ScOTLAlfD. 


It  ii  with  sinoere  regret  that  we  have  to  annoonce  the  death 
tf  Itr.  fiall  Maxwell,  of  Barffavel,  which  took  pUce  on  Satur- 
iaj,  Aiijsiitt  25th»  at  TDrr  Hall,  Bridge  of  Weir,  Een&cfWBhire. 
Tm  btimation  will  be  received  with  sorrowfhl  Interest  by  all 
daaes  of  the  eonunamtj,  and  especially  by  those  engaged  in 
igrieohiiral  pnrsuiti,  wiui  whom  ne  was  brouffht  so  much  in 
oatiet  u  Secretary  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
of  Scotland.  F^om  that  office,  whldi  he  filled  fbr  twenty  years 
with  great  seal  and  Tigonr,  and  proportionate  sucoes^  Mr. 
)hxwell  had  Just  retired^  amidst  the  thanks  and  plaudits  of 
ik  vhole  agricnltural  community.    He  had  withorawn  Infco 

K'  ate  Ufe  to  ei^Joy,  it  was  hoped,  bng  years  of  well-earned 
ne,  broken  only  by  the  duties  he  was  still  invited  to  dis- 
tfaann  as  one  of  the  Extraordinary  Directors  of  that  Societr 
vfaid^  in  a  more  active  capacitv,  he  had  so  fkithfbUy  served. 
B  has  pleased  Providence  to  close  his  life  almost  simnlta- 
Hotuly  with  his  public  cal«et,  and  to  call  him  to  a  deeper 
^Me  than  his  friends  had  contemplated  fbr  him.  The  first 
mm  which  he  conducted  was  at  Inverness  in  the  autumn  of 
IM ;  and  it  was  at  Invpmets,  In  1865,  that  he  eventually 
liid  down  the  office  which  he  had  filled  during  a  long  series  of 
liishlf-successful  shows.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  successor  was 
ippotnted  to  him  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Macduf .  of  Bonhard ; 
nt  it  win  be  remembered  that  no  sooner  had  tnat  gentleman 
aeoepted  the  position  than  he  was  stricken  down  by  a  malady 
from  which  no  never  recovered,  and  which  resulted  in  his 
death  in  March  last.  During  BIr.  Macduff's  illness,  Mr. 
)(aiwell  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  secretary ;  and 
il  vai  not  till  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fletcher  Menues,  in 
May  last,  that  he  was  eventually  released.  Mr.  Hall  Max- 
telTi  last  attendance  was  on  the  Oih  of  ICay,  and  he  never 
ntomed  to  the  office  of  the  society.  At  the  time  when  he 
jadertook  the  secretaryship  the  number  of  members  Was 
S.620,  and  the  fhnds  of  the  society  amounted  to  £34,000. 
When  he  left,  the  roll  of  members  had  increased  to  4,200, 
bd  the  finances  to  £50,000.  We  had  fbr  some  years  continual 
fljportunity  of  observing  Mr.  Maxwell*s  administrative  ability, 
wlile  we  may  ^ve  here  our  own  sketch  of  his  careet  as  asso- 
fiated  with  his  portrait,  which  appeared  in  the  Farmeri 
iUgasine  for  September,  1868:— **  John  Hall  Maxwell,  of 
iwgavel,  comes  of  an  old  Scot<sh  fkmilv,  that^  we  gather 
from  the  Statistical  History  of  Scotland,  has  been  settled 
k  the  county  of  Benfrew  for  nearlv  six  hundred  ^ears.  Mr. 
■axwell  was  lymself  bom  therb  in  1812,  and  having  adopted 
tte  law  as  a  profession,  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in 
1^.  The  characteristic  enefgy  of  the  man  never  allowed 
nm  to  occnp]^  the  ranks  of  the  briefless.  He  enjoyed,  in- 
^  at  one  time  a  considerable  practice,  more  particularly 
b  soeh  business  from  Scotland  as  came  before  Commit- 
Jks  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  year  1845,  however, 
Kr  Charles  Gordon,  the  then  Secretary  to  the  Highland  So- 
^,  died )  and  Mr.  Maxwell  being  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
wrtction,  as  well  as  with  a  predilection  for  agricultural  pur- 
■luti,  became  a  candidate  for  the  appointment.  He  was 
cWled  to  it  in  the  January  of  the  following  year ;  and  at  once 
^doning  all  further  employment  at  the  har,  he  has  since 
wToted  himself  entirelv  to  the  interests  of  the  Society.  It  is 
&ot  too  much  to  say  tnat  he  has  done  so  with  the  most  signal 
goceas.  Mr.  Maxw^  gives  a  high  reading  to  the  office  of 
°cci«tary,  and  his  influence  and  example  are  something  re- 
liable. The  best  patrons  of  the  association  at  once  put 
^^vmielves  under  his  direction,  and  it  is  amusing  at  times  to 
>ec  how  dutifully  a  noble  duke  or  a  lofty  chieftain  receives  his 
'^n  as  to  where  he  is  to  be  at  such  an  hour  *  to-morrow 
"■onung.*  They  all,  proverbiiUly,  work  well  together,  and 
Jjof  nwre  zealously  than  their  Secretary  himself.  The  effect 
Jl^tius  has  so  far  been  most  significant  and  encouraging. 
I'onng  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  Highland  Society  has 
P^^KfMsed  and  prospered  exceedingly.  The  funds  have  accu- 
ttwated,  its  power  has  extended,  and  its  constituency  greatly 
°'!!i**^'  The  association  now  numbers  nearly  three  thou- 
*nd  live  hundred  members,  having  added  much  tiew  blood  to 


that  original  support  it  traces  back  to.  Still  the  Highland 
Society  has  been  in  adhe  operation  fbr  the  best  pan  of  a 
eentui7,  while  it  has  embraced  within  its  legitimate  sphere  of 
action  many  fimtures  which  the  common  run  of  agricultural 
associations  have  carefhlly  kept  dear  of.  So  fimr,  fbr  instance,  < 
trom.  interfering  with  any  ^estion  before  Parliament,  it  has 
promoted  and  been  the  chief  agent  iti  the  adoption  of  manv 
measures.  One  of  the  more  recent  and  marked  of  its  ptoceea- 
inn  has  been  the  recognition  by  the  Societv  of  the  Collection 
or  Agricultural  Statistics— a  question  that  has  brought  Mr. 
Hall  Maxwell  prominently  before  the  general  pblio.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  could  speak  better  to  the  appreciation  in  which  tin 
institution  and  its  chief  officer  were  held  by  the  fitrmers  of 
Scotbind.  than  the  readiness  with  which  they  answered  to  the 
can  made  upon  them,  and  the  good  will  with  which  they 
assisted  in  carrying  out  the  eiperiment.  The  machinery, 
oi'ganized  and  worked  by  Mr.  liaxwell,  consisted  of  a  volun- 
teer committee  of  somewhere  about  twelve  hundred  practical 
men,  representing  every  parish  in  Scotland.  The  result  Of 
their  combined  exertions  was,  that,  almost  from  the  first  year, 
very  complete  returns  continued  to  be  made,  and  at  an  expense 
far  hdow  what  was  expected  by  the  Government.  The  annual 
cost  was  originally  estimated  at  six  thousand  pounds,  and  such 
a  limit  aUoWed  Mr.  Maxwell  to  deal  with.  Tor  the  four  years 
he  had  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry,  the  information  was  ob- 
tained at  something  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  a-year. 
We  have  alreadv  said  this  was  of  the  highest  and  most  satis- 
factory description.  All  the  good  men  in  Scotland  were  more 
or  less  directly  engaged  in  rendering  it  perfect,  and  certainly 
no  'innovation*  was  ever  introdu^  or  familiarized  to  a 
people  Under  more  enbouragiilg  auspices.  It  was  just  such  a 
precedent  imd  an  example  as  a  Minister  would  wish  fbf .  It 
is,  however,  an  old  stonr  by  this^  how  Routine  stepped  in,  and 
insisted  on  Mr.  Maxwell  explaining  why  he  Spent  three  thou- 
sand a-year  when  it  was  calculatea  he  would  require  twiOe  that 
sum.  But  something  more  than  an  explanation  was  needed. 
Indeed,  the  touchers  and  receipts  regularly  furnished  wc!* 
such  as  to  amply  satis^r  the  moet  scrupulous.  In  fket,  as  a 
man  of  honour.  Mr.  Maxwell  himself  would  be  content  with 
nothing  less.  There  was,  however,  an  attempt  at  petty  inter- 
fSerence  and  minute  dictation  that,  equally  as  a  man  respecting 
himself  and  those  associated  with  hitn,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Highland  Society  could  not  submit  to.  He  had  no  other 
course  but  to  relinqttish  his  charge.  When,  ntoreovet*,  Mr. 
Maxwell  withdrew  from  the  collection,  the  whole  of  his  staff 
resigned  with  him,  and  the  Agricultural  Statistics  of  Scotland 
were  again  all  mystery  and  mere  guess  ^rk.  It  is  even  still 
very  noticeable  that  whenevet  the  subject  is  now  introduced, 
either  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  some  ofth^  first  men  connected 
with  Scotland  are  certain  to  speak  to  the  integrity  and  usefhl- 
ness  of  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell.  Mr.  Maxwell  is  a  landed  pro- 
prietor  in,  as  well  as  a  magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant  tat, 
the  county  of  RenfhiW.  Li  1856  he  was  created  a  Civil 
Companion  of  the  Bath ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  received  a 
decoration — in  lien  of  the  cross  of  the  legion«of  honour— from 
the  Emperor  of  the  Ffench,  in  consideration  for  his  services 
in  conn^on  with  the  Great  International  Agricultural  Exhi- 
bition. These  are  high  distinctions ;  but  we  question  if  Mr. 
Maxwell  would  not  rank  as  his  best  reward  the  appreciation 
in  which  he  Is  held  by  the  members  of  the  Highland  Society.** 
On  retiring  fr6m  the  office  of  Secretarjr,  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell 
was  presented  wilh  a  testimonial,  for  whidh  the  contributions 
amounted  to  £1,650.  The  presentation  was  made  on  the  17th 
of  January  last  by  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch.  in  the  form  of  a 
massive  piece  of  plate  and  a  purse  of  1,000  sovereigns.  In 
addition  to  this  tribute  from  individual  members  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Hall  Maxwell  received  a  more  official  reco^tion  of  his 
services,  In  being  requested  bv  the  directors  to  sit  for  his  por- 
trait to  be  hung  up  in  the  »)ciebr*s  hall.  The  execution  of 
the  portrait  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Uoiirlay  SteeD,  to  whom  Mr. 
Maxwell  gave  sittings  for  the  purpose. 
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RISE     AND     PROGRESS    OP    STEAM    CULTIVATION. 
WESTONING,    BEDFOBDSHIRE. 


Tlie  property  of  Westoning,  consisting  of  about  one  thousand 
acres,  was  purchased  twentj-five  years  ago,  by  the  present  pro- 
prietor, the  Bev.  J.  W.  A.  Campion,  for  a  sum  proportionate 
to  its  condition.  At  the  time  Mr.  Campion  entered  into  pos- 
session, the  whole  of  the  lands  were  in  a  very  impoverished 
state ;  they  were  unenclosed,  there  being  neither  boundary  nor 
divisional  fences. 

The  soils  are  various  in  character — sandy,  gravelly,  peaty, 
and  the  remainder  nseful  strone  land,  resting  upon  a  stiii  clay. 
A  large  tract  of  neat  land  which  was  unreclaimed  is  now 
thoroughly  drainea  with  tiles  of  nine  and  six  inches  diameter, 
and  bears  excellent  root  and  com  crops.  The  four  previous 
tenants,  holding  under  the  system  of  tenancy-at-will,  showed 
no  disposition  to  improve,  and  the  lands  were  gradnidly  dete- 
riorated. They  followed  the  most  primitive  methods  of  manage- 
ment. The  rotation  practised  was— 1,  plain  summer  fisdlow ; 
2,  wheat ;  3,  beans ;  the  seed  of  the  bean  crop  being  dibbled 
in  rows,  admitting  of  the  hand-hoe  being  used — ^which  was  not 
always  done — ^to  clear  the  crop  of  the  weeds  which  covered 
the  ground.  The  stock  kept  consisted  of  about  thirty  farm 
horses,  a  few  cows  for  the  dairy,  and  pigs  kept  for  the  use  of 
the  farmers*  &milies. 

Labourers  were  only  occasionally  employed,  as  the  farmers 
and  the  members  of  their  fiunilies  performed  most  of  the  farm 
work.  The  number  of  labourers  seldom  exceeded  twelve ;  and 
there  being  little  employment  in  the  parish  of  Westoning,  or 
in  neighbouring  parishes,  the  rate  of  wases  paid  the  farm 
labourers  was  m>m  8s.  to  10s.  per  week ;  while  the  poor-rates 
amounted  to  17s.  or  18s.  in  the  £.  The  improvements 
reguUrly  carried  out  by  Mr.  Campion  speedily  reduced  the 
amount  of  the  rate.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  it  has  varied 
from  2b.  to  8s.  in  the  pound.  The  ordinary  wage  of 
turn  kbourers  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  from  10s.  to 
12s.  i>er  week.  The  railways  have  been  the  principal  cause 
of  a  rise  in  the  wage.  The  average  tithe-rent  of  the  parish  of 
Westoning  is  7s.  per  acre,  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  rent 
in  former  days. 

The  parish  school  of  Westoning  is  well  supported,  and  from 
60  to  90  children  are  daily  taught.  The  church — a  building 
of  fine  proportions — ^has  lieen  tnoroughly  restored  b^  voluntary 
contributions,  with  a  small  rate  raised  from  the  pansh. 

At  an  early  age  the  children  become  independent  of  their 
parents  by  means  of  strawplaiting  and  other  employment; 
this,  in  a  great  measure,  counteracts  the  beneficial  iimuence  of 
the  school.  Strawplaiting  also  uroves  a  very  lucrative  kind  of 
labour  for  women.  An  expert  piaiter  will  sometimes  earn  16s. 
per  week ;  consequently,  the  young  woman  who  as  a  piaiter 
can  obtain  such  a  sum  for  her  expertness  is  sought  in  wedlock, 
and  the  wife  often  becomes  the  person  who  brines  in  the  money 
to  keep  the  house — the  money  wage  of  the  husband  being 
partly  expended  in  beer  and  tobacco.  It  is  stated  that  straw- 
plaiting was  introduced  into  the  district  chiefly  by  liary  Oneen 
of  Soots.  During  her  expedition  through  the  province  of  Lor- 
raine she  engag^  a  numoer  of  Lorraine  pUiters  to  return  with 
her  to  Scotland.*  The  Napier  family,  who  held  the  Luton  Hoe 
Estates  in  Bedfordshire,  brought  some  of  the  pUuters  from 
Scotland  to  their  estates. 

In  the  antumn  of  1867,  a  steam  engine  with  cultivating 
tackle  was  hired  for  the  first  time  frvm  Mr.  Hawks.  This  was 
hired  for  four  years,  the  hire  being  21s.  per  day,  and  the  men's 
wa^  paid  mr  the  hirer  of  the  engine.  Mr.  Campion  bdng 
satisfiea  with  the  work  performed,  he  resolved  to  purchase  an 
engine,  with  tackle.  A  second-hand  set  was  obtained  from 
Messrs.  J.  and  F.  Howard.  A  10-horse  portable  engine,  mann- 
foctured  by  Messrs.  Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.,  was  pur- 
chased for  £316.  A  windlass  made  by  Messrs.  Howard,  ropes, 
and  other  parts,  cost  £76.  These  were  brought  to  the  &rm  in 
the  antumn  of  1861.  Since  that  time  the  engine  and  tackle 
have  been  at  work  when  they  could  be  used  on  the  farm,  and 
from  600  to  700  acres  have  been  stirred,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  h«8  been  gone  over  twice  with  the  cultivator. 


The  expenses  connected  with  the  stirring  are  contidenUe; 
the  soils  are  naturally  stiff,  requiring  the  expenditure  oC  great 
power  to  move  the  implements.  Coals  coift  15«.  per  ton  st  tb 
station,  which  is  distant  from.about  7  miles.  The  foUowing  is 
the  estimated  expense  of  one  daj's  work— Wages:  drim 
2s.  6d. ;  ploughman,  2s.  4d. ;  windlass  man,  2s.  4d. ;  two 
anchor  men,  48. ;  two  boys  as  rope-porters,  2s. ;  coali,  15i; 
oil  and  tallow,  3s. ;  wear  and  tear,  lOs. — say  two  gniuewdiilj 
as  the  cost  of  cultivating,  which,  if  seven  acres  are  done,  rea- 
ders the  cost  about  six  drillings  an  acre. 

The  lands  are  being  gradually  brought  under  an  imppm^ 
system  of  mana^ment;  the  essential  requiutes— dniio^ 
cleaning,  deep  stirring,  and  manuring — ^being  so  executed  a 
to  ensure  the  oest  resmts  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  lOK- 
what  peculiar  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  The  first  pot- 
tions  drained  by  the  insertion  of  parallel  drains  deep  asd  Ti^ 
apart  did  not  prove  effective.  The  drains  were  cut  t^iigtit 
without  reference  to  the  crooked,  broad,  and  high  raised  li^ 
with  deep  furrows.  The  consequence  was  the  land  was  not 
rendered  dry,  since  by  continual  ridging  the  tmdercnut  of  th« 
soil  had  forced  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  shot  the  ]nta 
into  the  farrows— these  being  more  saturated  with  moistan 
than  the  ridges,  the  day  upon  which  the  tUes  rest  had  a  tcB- 
dency  to  subsidence,  and  to  their  displacement. 

The  rotation  followed  on  the  heavy  lands  is — ^Hasare  for 
turnips ;   barley ;    seeds,  two  years ;    wheat ;   beans  or  oats 
without  manure.    This  rotation  is  found  to  be  well  sdtpted  t 
for  such  soils.    There  is  no  land  under  a  plain  summer  &lk)v: 
mauffolds  and  turnips  being  taken   as  fallow  crops.     Tbe  > 
weight  of  bulbs  has  seldom  been  a  full  average.     Chenli«r 
barley  proves  the  most  suitable  variety.    The  seed  is  us&al^  j 
drilled  in ;  the  produce  has  been  from  6  to  7  quarters  per  «ei&  • 
Clovers:   About  100  acres  seeded  with  81bs.  white,  21bs.t7e-{ 
foil  (yellow  clover),  and  1  peck  of  Pace's  ryegrass  per  acre.! 
Red  Qover :    Common  red  is  sometimes  grown  for  the  aim\ 
of  the  seed  for  sale.    The  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  wet, 
suited  for  the  saving  of  dover  seeds.    The  extent  under  vhet 
after  green  crops  or  seeds  is  annually  about  200  acres,    frcn 
1|  to  2  bushels  of  wheat  prove  sufficient  for  an  acre— the  seed 
being  put  in  by  a  drill  machine.     The  average  prodnoe  Tiria 
from  ^  to  46  bushels  per  acre.    A  mixture  of  red  and  white 
wheats  is  preferred;    the  mixture  produces  hearier  eropk^ 
White  wheat,  grown  alone,  is  liable  to  become  blighted,  vlw> 
if  grown  as  a  mixture  with  red  the  white  scapes. 

The  farm  is  so  managed  as  to  keep  the  Urgcst  possible  bob-  : 
her  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigjs.    The  number  of  fann  horses  kept  i 
is  sixteen,  these  b«ing  required  to  perform  the  various  opmri 
tions  of  the  farm,  supplementing  the  steam  engines.    Tk  j 
number  of  cows  kept  is  twenty-five,    the  milk  being  vdi 
in  part  for  the  rearing  of  calves,  of  which  sixty  are  anniuQfl 
reared.      The  calves  are  fed,  in  the   first  instance,  vkfti 
taken  from  the  cow,   unon  boiled  milk  and    linseed,  ad 
are  induced  to  take  pnlpea  roots  and  chaff,  mixed  with  a  Uttk 
meal,  as  soon  as  possible.     The  cows  are  good  shortbofi 
crosses,  the  shorthorn  being  the  prevailing  breed  in  the  d» 
trict.    A  Hereford  bull  is  kept  at  Westoning,  and  the  eihtt 
got  by  this  bull  are  bought  from  the  owners  of  cows  not  oa  tb 
property.    The  price  paid  is  from  36s.  to  40s.    Tbehdte 
calves  are  spayed,  except  those  intended  for  taking  the  plaff 
of  cows  in  the  dairy.    There  are  usually  200  head  of  eatUe  ea 
the  farm.    Te  cattle  reared  are  fisttened  at  the  age  of  two  resa 
and  two  and  a-half  years.     The  average  price  obtained  te 
been  from  £20  to  £26.     The  cross-bred  beasts  between  tkt 
Hereford  bull  and  the  ordinary  cows  kept  in  the  district  fHim 
readily  at  the  age  of  two  years.     The  cross  is  not  gwenSj  » 
large  in  size  ss  those  of  the  same  age  got  by  a  shorthorn  boBt 
but  the  Hereford  cross  is  preferred  from  their  supposed  aptitude 
to  fatten  upon  comparatively  inferior  pastures  and  bolbos$ 
crops.    The  bouse-feeding  consists  of  cut  or  pulped  tanip^  or 
mangold  mixed  with  cut  fodder— cake  and  meal  being  p«» 
during  spring. 
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Hie  cattle  at  the  time  of  oar  viut  were  all  in  good  health. 
To  nerent  deaths  from  qoarter-ill  a  seton  ia  inserted  in  the 
devup  of  the  calres.  Owing  to  the  occnrrence  of  cases  of  the 
eattle  pbi^  in  the  coonty  during  the  antomn,  considerable 
appieoouion  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  cattle  kept  at  Wes- 

There  are  two  flocks  of  sheep  kept ;  one,  originally  Leicester, 
hu  been  crossed  for  years  by  tne  improved  Lincoln  rams ;  the 
other,  a  Down  flock,  is  crossed  by  rams  bred  from  the  above. 
Wool  of  the  dip  of  1865  was  sold  at  60s.  per  tod  of  28  lbs., 
hehreen  two  vid  three  fleeces  weighing  the  tod.  As  wool  is 
lover  in  price  this  year,  though  the  dip  is  heavier  and  superior 
to  &6  last,  it  cannot  be  expeicted  to  realise  the  same  amount. 
list  lotomn  the  honets  were  receiving  one  pint  of  a  mixture 
of  broken  barley  ana  split  beans  per  sheep — this  given  in 
troogbs,  arranged  in  the  pasture  Adds,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
ilMp  shonid  have  access  at  the  same  time  to  the  troughs.  The 
ilMp  penned  on  turnip  land  are  arranged  in  lots  of  one  hun- 
dnd  in  a  pen— the  cut  turnips  being  niaced  in  the  troughs,  as 
the  eattiog  by  a  hand  machine  proceeds— the  shepherd,  assiisted 
i|f  one  or  two  boy  a,  attending  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  upon 
thesbeep. 

A  Teiy  Urge  number  of  pigs  are  fattened  for  the  London 
Biriet.  They  are  a  cross  oetween  the  Berkshire  and  the 
lUlbrdshire  white  pig ;  some  are  fattened  until  they  weigh 
4nt  twenty  stones,  and  are  then  sold  to  the  butchers.  The 
mge  number  of  pigs  annually  reared  bv  each  sow  ia  about 
feL  The  pigs  are  uttened  on  a  mixture  of  pea  and  barley  meal. 
Doing  wint^  cooked  turnips  and  other  feeding  substances  are 
1^7  nsed.  Economy  is  studied  when  grain  is  purchased— 
tke  cheapest  being  sdected.  The  pigs  are  slaughtered  at  the 
iR^  three,  four,  and  aix  monthft—the  ahepheird  performing 
the  whole  work  of  alaughtering  and  packing  the  carcases  in 
Jukdi,  which  are  sent  by  train  to  amve  in  London  during  the 
ad^t  or  mominff . 

The  bam  machinery  is  particularly  good.  It  consists  of  a 
lO-hone  engine  and  boiler,  by  Messrs.  M'Cartney  &  Drummond, 
Cannock,  Ayrshire ;  thrashing  machine,  erected  on  a  stage, 
ttd  detijering  the  stxaw  into  a  cart,  the  com  being  dressed  tor 
nrket  m  the  bam  nndemeath.  A  chaff-cutter,  by  Messrs. 
Atehmoad  and  Chandler;  a  cake  breaker,  bean  crusker,  a 
^%r,  and  two  pairs  of  millstones  are  worked  by  the  steam 


engine.  Some  of  the  articles  were  purchased  second-hand. 
The  whole  cost,  exdusive  of  fixinff,  was  £250.  There  is  a  saw- 
rack  likewise  attached  to  the  macmnery,  and  water  is  pumped 
into  tanks  by  the  engine  to  supply  the  cattle  with  water  during 
the  winter.  A  fiirm  consisting  of  160  acres,  leased  firom  Cains 
Cdlege;Cambridge,  was  taken  in  hand  about  two  years  ago, 
beinff  dosely  connected  with  the  other  property.  It  was  then, 
and  bad  becm  for  many  years,  in  a  bad  state  of  cultivation,  and 
is  now  worked  by  the  same  horse  and  steam  power  as  before 
described.  The  alteration  in  its  appearance  and  productive- 
ness so  speedily  effected  prove  the  almost  magical  influence  of 
steam  cultivation,  combined  with  thorough  drainage  and  sden- 
tiflc  treatment.  The  steam  harrow  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
useful  implement,  and,  following  the  cultivator,  completes  the 
prq)aration  of  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the  seeds  of  root 
crops. 

As  to  repairs,  Mr.  Campion  says : — **  The  cost  of  repairing 
our  cultivating  tackle  has  oeen  heavier  than  if  the  machinery 
had  been  new,  which  from  experience  I  should  recommend 
everyone  to  purchase  who  wishes  to  enter  upon  steam  cultiva- 
tion, being  careful  to  secure  duplicates  of  those  portions  of  the 
maoiineiy  which  are  most  liable  to  breakage.**  Bamletf  s 
reaper  and  Burgess  and  Key*s  mower  have  hem  used  upon  the 
estate  with  great  satisfkction  to  the  proprietor. 

The  advantagM  of  steam  over  horse  power  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm  of  Westoning  are  stated  to  be  several,  and  theae 
important.  The  steam  cultivating  implements  are  only  used. 
The  depth  at  which  the  soil  is  stirred  being  fit>m  8  to  10  inches, 
it  is  rendered  more  productive.  Owing  to  the  land  being  pre- 
pared for  seeding  at  the  pnM;>er  tine  the  crops  are  more  certain 
and  nniformlv  good ;  drought  does  not  affect  thegrowing[  crops 
so  soon  as  where  horse-power  has  been  used.  The  saving  of 
the  keep  of  the  horses  is  considerable ;  they  now,  in  stirring 
the  soil,  perform  only  the  lighter  work ;  the  autumn  stirring  of 
the  stubble  lands  being  executed  by  steam-power  in  a  manner 
that  horses  could  not  effect  without  partially  compressing  the 
soil  and  subsoil.  The  drains  now  act  more  effidentlv  since 
steam-power  was  used  in  stirring  the  soil  by  the  graober  or 
cultivator,  the  plough  rendering  we  subsoil  ret^tive  of  water. 

Total  extent  of  land  annually  stirred  by  the  use  of  steam- 
power  :— Krst  year,  157  acres ;  second  year,  429  acres ;  third 
year,  637  acres.— iVbf^A  firiikh  AgricvlhrUt. 


THE     APPLICATION     OP     MACHINERY     TO     THE     FARM. 


A  paper  on  thia  intpect  was  read  l^y  Mr.  Finkyson,  Pand- 
it at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Losie  and  Lecropt  Farmers* 
Hib,  Sir  J.  £.  AUEXANSIK  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  FnfLATSON  said :  It  is  needless  to  say,  I  crave  your 
Malgenee  for  anything  I  may  bring  forward  to-night  on  the 
■fcjeetof  disduaion,  viz.,  "The  most  Profitable  Application 
f  JUchinery  to  Agriculture.*' 

In  regard  to  the  thrashing  machines,  whether  plain  beater, 
||b  or  hotting  drum,  revolving  or  dank  shaker,  or  whatever 
■a,  small  pinions  and  bevd  wheds  should  be  avoided  as 
Mdi  as  poenble.  Pitch  chains  are  a  very  easy  method  of 
kiving  the  rollera  and  shakers,  but  the  mrst  and  most  im- 
Brtant  tiling  to  be  hx>ked  at'  is  a  good  large  horse- 
tel    First  give  the  horses  a  good  lever  power,  and  the  rest 


Nomct  easT.  Make  the  horses  strong,  and  yon  gain  the 
Uitional  advantajge  of  a  huge  outer  whed  and  pinion,  large 
nr  whed  and  pinion,  large  second  power  and  drum  pinion, 
li  jon  thos  make  fonr  horses  do  the  work  of  six,  with  everv- 
Bsg  the  other  wmy.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule 
lat  small  pinkme  are  ill  to  tnm,  and  a  great  orawback  to 
Mhiag  nuMAinea;  but  the  only  way  to  remedy  this  evil  in 
say  cases,  and  kero  np  the  reqmred  speed,  is  to  begin  at  the 
^inaing  and  giTe  the  norses  a  good  leverage.  Not  a  few  of 
IT  mill  sheds  are  inst  as  th^  were  when  the  flail  was  flrst 
tBff  over  the  ooaples  as  a  thing  of  no  nse,  and  was  succeeded 
'  toe  thrashing  mill,  and  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  a 
tie  antiniatea.  Some  of  them  in  the  district,  where  there 
a  good  deal  of  thrashing  to  do,  are  not  28  feet  within  walls, 
meastiiere  ahonld  be  no  shed  less  thanSSfieet.  I  have 
d  a  long  trial  of  both^  and  the  large  one,  in  my  esperienee, 
4  lU  the  iidTABlagM  I  aieriba  to  it. 


There  is  room  for  improvement^  too,  I  apprehend,  in  the 
way  and  manner  of  deaning  our  grain.  Kot  a  few  of 
our  fanners  in  the  district,  with  little  alterations  in 
detail,  are  the  same  as  when  this  **  terrible  deil*s  wind** 
was  first  found  out.  The  prevailing  prindple  of  the  old 
fiuiners  is  long  blades,  about  S  feet,  some  of  them  more.  Tlie 
invention  of  fanners  was  no  doubt  a  great  affair,  however  lieht 
we  may  think  of  it  now — a  great  improvement  on  the  old  plan 
of  deaning  the  ^rain  between  two  bam  doors,  or  going  up  to 
the  top  of  a  hiU,  to  catch  the  passing  breeze,  and  perhaps 
catch  the  passing  shower  instead.  But  we  could  not  expect 
these  men,  geniuses  though  they  must  have  been,  to  jump  to 
the  best  constraction  of  mnners  at  once,  and  I  find,  as  anv  one 
else  may  find  by  standing  behind  them,  that  in  these  lonff- 
bladed  fimners  every  blade  has  its  own  blast.  There  is  a  lull 
and  a  puff  as  cveryblade  comes  round,  and  they  are  of  neoessitj 
heavy  to  drive.  The  most  modem  ftnners,  a^ain,  which  we 
see  taking  prizes  at  shows,  are  not  so  long  m  the  blades — 
somewhere  about  2  feet,  and  not  very  heavy  to  drive ;  but  in 
their  haste  to  attain  perfection,  as  I  suppose,  in  deaning  the 
grain,  they  have  filled  the  whole  inside  with  riddles,  so  that 
the  wind  has  next  to  no  chance  at  all  in  doing  its  duty,  as  it 
has  no  wav  of  acting  npon  the  grain  but  through  and  among 
these  riddfes,  which  is  far  from  right.  Grain,  yon  are  aware^ 
can  only  be  discriminatdy  deaned  when  it  is  fklling,  not  when 
it  is  striking  against  or  resting  on  anything ;  and  hence  the 
ahrardity  of  blocking  up  the  whole  interior  of  fknners  with 
riddles.  Baddies  I  would  have,  and  riddles  I  wonder  we  have 
not  had  in  all  our  mills  and  hand  fimners  bng  ago.  But  then 
they  shonid  be  so  placed  as  not  to  interfere  on  any  aooonnt 
with  the  winnowing  of  the  grain«    There  shonid  only  ba  a 
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iUglit  part  of  the  blait  allowed  to  play  opon  them,  and  a  foot 
Of  more  clear  below,  for  the  wind  to  act  on  the  grain  as  it  Ms 
from  the  riddles.  I  find  that  wire  riddles  are  apt  to  get 
dogged  up  witii  com  coats  hanging  about  them,  and  that 
pierced  iron  or  sine  is  preferable.  But  to  approach  oerfection 
in  the  winnowing  of  onr  grain,  I  would  recommend  that  our 
fanners  be  short  in  the  blades  and  double  blasted— that  is, 
that  they  should  haye  two  pair  of  blades  or  fans,  the  one 
going  out  when  the  otiier  is  cominjf  in,  or  working  half- 
stroke  to  each  other,  to  prevent  the  lulling  and  pufling 
that  are  in  all  &nuers,  and  to  make  a  regular  and  constant 
blow.  Three  riddles,  when  properly  apphed,  may  be  said 
to  add  nothing  to  the  weight  of  dnring,  and  such  a  form 
of  fanners  w<mld  give  plenfrf  of  room  below  for  the  wind 
to  act  on  the  Rrain ;  when  it  is  resting  on  anything,  as  is 
too  often  done,  is  like  striking  a  man  when  he  is  down ;  it 
nves  him  no  chance  of  his  life.  The  strong  man  is  weak 
then,  and  so  is  the  strong  grain.  It  is  an  expensive  aifiiir 
riddling  grain  by  hand,  and  not  every  one  ef  our  best  men  can 
do  it.  But  there  is  no  use  for  it  when  it  can  be  done  other- 
wise, for  I  hold  that  we  are  much  more  able  to  riddle  our 
grain  by  machinery  than  the  miller  is  to  sift  his  meal ;  and 
how  perfectly  he  does  it,  though  the  one  is  a  much  nicer 
operation  than  the  other  I 

We  ought  to  leave  nothing  to  manual  labour  that  can  be 
done  by  machinery.  I  am  only  speaking  in  reference  to  our 
own  district,  for  many  may  be,  and  many  are,  I  know,  fkr  in 
advance  of  us  in  this  point.  Wherever  iron  can  be  introduced 
into  onr  farm  implements,  it  should  take  the  place  of  wood ; 
iron  can  be  used  with  advantage  in  harrows  on  the  |reat  pro- 
portion of  land.  On  some  lizht  soils,  perhaps,  and  huly  ferms, 
tiiey  can  scarcely  be  made  light  enough  to  stand  the  obstacles 
they  have  to  meet  with.  The  old  Scotch  wooden  plough  is  still 
in  use  in  some  parts  of  the  district ;  but  wooden  ploughs,  in 
whatever  form,  are  never  thrifty.  The  "  Scotch  Rational"  can 
be  made  in  its  native  form,  and  as  light  and  strong  in  iron  as 
in  wood.  It  would  then  neither  cling  with  summers  drought, 
nor  swell  and  rot  with  winter's  wet — would  hist  generations, 
in  place  of  a  few  seasons.  But  two  sets  of  ploughs  are  ex- 
pensive and  unnecessary,  as  one  impoved  iron  plough,  witli  a 
plain  broad  level  sock  and  a  straight  coulter,  will  do  winter- 
ploughing  equally  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  other,  and  be  as 
easily  drawn.  Very  short,  convex,  sharp-turned,  hollow- 
breasted  mould-boards  are  better  for  scooping  loose  land  than 
ploughing  it ;  while  a  medium  length  and  twist  will  do  fair 
work  on  all  soils,  and  prove  more  generally  usefuL  Wheels, 
when  rightly  attaclied,  make  a  plough  very  easy  to  guide ;  and 
though  a  good  man  at  a  ploughing-match  may  make  better 
work  without  them,  a  very  inferior  ploughman  will,  with  a  day 
or  two's  practice,  make  superior  work  with  them ;  and  it 
woidd  be  a  great  saving  of  our  ploughmen's  bones  were  wheels 
more  used  than  they  are.  What  we  call  grub  harrows,  when 
well  made,  have  been  found  exceedingly  useful  in  tearin^-up 
and  loosening  land  that  has  to  be  often  rolled  in  the  breaking- 
down,  and,  where  land  is  foul,  for  taking  weeds  to  the  surface. 
The  grubber  was  thought  at  one  time  to  take  the  phice  of  Uie 
plough,  but  now  it  will  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  its 
own  place.  A  turn  of  the  grubb<^  may  sometimes  be 
better  than  a  ploughing— better  for  keeping  in  the 
moisture,  for  the  sake  of  a  braird  in  dry  weather.  But  there  is 
danger  in  going  too  far,  as  nothing  but  the  plough  can  turn  the 
soil  over  thoroughly  to  the  influences  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  influences,  although  we  have  them  for  nothing,  are  often 
more  enriching  to  the  soil  than  the  best  and  most  oostiy 
manures  we  can  apply. 

Water-power  may  be  said  to  be  the  cheapest  of  all  known 
powers, when  conveniently  got;  but  unfortunately, where  most 
grain  is  grown,  and  most  needed,  it  is  most  difficult  to  get. 
And  it  appears  to  me  questionable  whether  it  would  be  profit- 
able to  keep  a  steam  engine  for  thrashing  alone,  for  these  rea- 
sons among  many — that  we  often  can't  get  on  our  land  for 
weeks  together,  and  in  such  seasons  it  is  an  advantage  for  our 
horses  to  have  thrashing  to  do;  and  with  a  good-going 
machine  much  of  our  thrashing  can  be  overtaken  in  such  sea- 
sons. Besides,  we  have  Mr.  Baines'  portable  engine  and 
thrashing  machine  to  apply  to  in  a  strait,  which  does  all  the 
departments  of  the  work  well,  and  is  not  longin  makinga  sU^ 
im  the  barn-yard.  True  it  is,  that  in  the  Lothians,  and  many 
other  di^ricts,  yon  will  see  few  farm  steadings  without  thie 
flngina  itack  towering  abovfi  all  lucDiind,    Bat  ia  many  pUoea 


the  straw  is  sold  and  dung  is  bought,  ao  ihit  wheathehonBi 

are  not  on  the  hmd  they  are  on  ^  road.    Other  piim,&QB 

their  proximity  to  ooals,  or  the  dry  texture  of  thrir  Itnd,  tbt 

can  be  wrought  on  at  any  time,  may  account  for  the  diffoma; 

but  in  the  vides  of  Monteith  and  Stirling  the  strtwis  gaunlly 

made  into  dung  on  the  form,  coals  are  expensive.and  the  ksd 

is  stiff— so  tenacious  much  of  it  is,  that  one  dap  work  on  it 

when  not  in  trim  would  tell  on  it  for  a  rotation.   Btesm-povet 

has  done  much  for  the  world,  but  comparatively  httls  ss  yet  is 

cultivation  of  the  soil.    Till  recently  we  used  to  see  cotkn 

factories  and  mills  of  all  sorts  in  out-of-the-way  phoes-baiae 

bums,  and  streams,  and  rivers ;  but  taldn^  advantage  of  itita- 

power,  we  now  see  the  manufecturer  bimng  at  his  mill,  with- 

out  any  such  restraint,  anywhere  and  everywhere— in  the  vik 

of  large  cities,  on  the  quays  and  banks  of  narigsUe  rivn, 

where  goods  can  be  imported  and  exported  to  tndfhnil 

parts  of  the  worM — andwe&rmers  can  only  ssy  wewiihn 

could  get  on  that  way.   We  hope  we  will  yet  get  the  one  il- 

vantage  of  this  giant  power.    The  difficulty  of  appl]riiig(tai 

to  agriculture  is  too  manifest,  from  the  tune  it  has  taknto 

introduce    it.     Could  it  have   been  done   as    easDj  id 

with    the    same    advantage    as  in   the    (Ahet   e88e,tb 

steam    engine     would    have     been     snorting    on  «wy 

farm.    There  has  been  no  such  indefetigable  enemotji- 

genuity,  and  I  should  say  philanthropy,  shown  in  insrodim 

steam  to  fectories  as  to  farms,  for  the  fact  is  it  was  not  itetM 

The  manufecturer,  as  I  have  hinted,  has  only  to  erect  hiivtd 

set  down  his  engine  in  the  place  and  position  reamred,  nd 

away  it  goes,  saying  to  itsdf,  we  may  suppose,  "iTiiiiitfe 

place  for  me."    It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  estimate  Ae  beaeft 

mannfecturers  and  mechanics  have  derived  from  the  perfeetxt 

to  which  they  have  brought  their  machinery ;  but  no  « 

thing  in  our  &y,  I  am  persuaded,  has  done  more  to  sdrna 

their  interests  than  steam-power.    It  ia  like  the  root  fid 

which  other  improvements  have  sprung — the  trunk  on  ww 

they  grow  and  flourish ;  and  we,  as  landlords  and  inu^ 

whose  interests  are  so  linked  together,  oupht  to  stram  ctoj  wn 

to  have  this  wild  young  horse  broken  into  our  service.   Mo* 

people  like  a  youii  horse  to  be  bold  and  forward  a  Mt^ 

file  Dreaking-in :  they  say  there  is  something  in  Imn-   If «» 

holds  troe,  then  you  may  depend  there  is  something  in  it»H 

and  we  oi^ht  not  to  be  frightened  for  any  pranks  and  mm 

that  may  take  place  at  firat,  and  we  should  be  ^^^^'^'^^'H^ 

persevere  from  the  advance  already  made  in  our  own,aBd  coi 

the  success  that  has  attended  the  steps  of  tiiis  bold  hone^ 

this  noble  power — in  every  department  of  industir.   It  m 

not  yet  been  established,  it  is  time,  that  cultivation  by  •teaaj 

cheaper  than  by  horse-power,  but  such  a  comparison  if  J 

mature.    It  is  certainly  not  reasonable  that  a  power  that  e^ 

into  existence  yesterday  should  already  cope  with  aaother  uj 

has  been  in  existence  since  the  time  when  Adam  vas  ayoa 

man,  or  soon  after.    It  is  not  so  fong  since  we  got  quit  ofij 

ffadman  for  cleaning  the  {dough  and  guiding  the  norses ;  Mj 

here  may  have  used  him  in  their  younger  days.    So  fiwj 

youthful  power  time— I  would  not  say  four  or  five  warn 

years,  but#four  or  five  years— and  we  will  get  the  gadmaa  W 

off  here  too,  and  many  other  aeeminc  mountains  that  itaMi 

the  way  of  progress.    There  have  been  great  "»P"^ 

made  since  this  young  wild  hone  was  yoked  in  oar  dt» 

which  should  be  notioed,  but  I  must  pass  on.    It  nay  to* 

served  here  that  this  fiery  horse  eats  coal,  not  corn,  and « 

and  drinks  only  when  he  is  working,  decent  fellow  *bat  hej 

while  our  other  horses  eat  and  drink,  and  must  be  atw 

to,  work  or  no  work,  laxy  felfows  that  they  are--«»  * 

not  P    No  doubt  the  present  extensive  form  of  •PPi**!^' 

steam-power  is  beyond   the   reach  of  the   If"}*  "'^ 

fSarmers,  and  may  have  frightened  some  and  gnered  ot» 

but  it  was  the  larger   and  wealthier  fiarmars  and  the  * 

spirited  landlords  that  took  the  lead  in  the  ^novemrat^w 

was  such  fSorms  they  required,  and  no  one  need  be  co«'2 

as  it  can  be  brought  down  to  any  sixe  or  form.    I  ooy  ** 

saw  it  brought  out  in  a  form  suitable  to  a  form  of  liW  "^^ 

so ;  aU  then  would  be  able  to  judge  of  ita  c«l»bOitieiiBd  • 

of  application  in  their  own  case.    But  I  must  say  ^^J" 

like  the  idea  of  the  engine  toUing  to  far  from  its  wq^«w 

of  half  its  power:  for  recollect  that  an  engiaeor  Igg 

powcr,sofer  as  I  have  teen,  only  dran  two  or  ""•J'*? 

the  work  of  four  to  six  horses.  It  is  of  oouiaeeaBer  ftr»  ■ 

fault  than  find  a  remedy.    ButaUowmBtoask,fertfaett^ 

argument,  Would  it  not  do  to  hvn  te  m^aa,  w**  ^ 
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imht  it  file  end  esModing  lialf  its  power  doing  nc 

tBrem^  oor  fields,  wort-angled  comers,  and  fields  of 
fni,  sith  a  coltirator  some^niat  on  the  principle  of  a  clod- 
fultfor  Konregian  harrow  to  travel  on,  in  pla^  of  the  hind 
lleeb?  f^t  tool  whoeb  for  guiding  the  engine  wonid  be  the 
lir  Domprasing  weis^ht  on  the  soiL  and  would  do  less  damage 

tthe  pokering  and  dabbling  of  tne  horses*  feat.  Supposing 
vert  tliree  coItiTaton,  the  one  KOing  deeper  than  the 
k  u  thej  came  hack.  The  depth  could  be  reguhted  by 
IkIi.  It  would  be  like  tooth  and  ninion  for  taking  the 
pK  orer  a  height  •  tlie  wheels  would  not  skip  round  and 
Hetb  engine  itaaoing  helpless,  and  those  who  had  knolls 
ifteir  fum  would  not  neea  to  consider  themseWes  excluded 
Ki  I  ibie  of  the  advantages  of  their  more  fitvoured  brethren 
the  pUmi.  But  without  joking,  if  a  principle  somewhat 
ttbt  deteribed  would  do,  then  the  gadman— vit.,  the  wire 
i^porten,  anchor,  attendants,  the  laying  and  lifting  of  tiiis 
r-woold  be  dispensed  with,  and  this  magnificent  power 
tlfA  wtthii  the  reach  of  ereryone.  I  see  many  difficulties 
K  plan,  but  a  great  many  advantages  if  it  would  do.  At 
evQiti,  it  is  b^  stating  our  views  and  disoussinff  such  topics 
tve  can  endeavour  to  help  on  improvements  that  so  much 
rest  (Minelves  and  community. 

■e  of  the  other  members  will  give  us  the  advanta^  of 
aperience  of  the  reapincr  machines,  as  your  patience 
be  already  over-taxed.  Mow  me  to  observe,  however, 
:h  the  reaper  has  much  to  contend  wiu  in  our 
iimate,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the  headway 
Bide  against  ohstacfes  seemingly  unsurmountable,  sbce 
into  use.  Those  only  who  b^^  with  it  can  estimate 
incea  that  have  been  made.  The  real  improvements, 
ir  of  effecting  them,  cannot  be  appreciated  by  a  casual 
r.  Many  thought  at  one  time,  that  when  we  sot  the 
of  a  "  manual  back  delivery,"  we  could  get  no  farther, 
lachines  at  first,  when  the  knife  got  the  least  blunt, 
leome  to  a  dead  lock  for  want  of  power,  although  driv- 
Mliing  bat  the  knife ;  but  now,  from  the  knife  being 


made  lighter,  of  better  stuffy  kept  sharper,  and  other  parts 
made  more  perfect,  we  find  there  is  power  not  only  to  drive 
the  knife,  but  a  large  side-ddivery  reel  to  the  bargain.  Heavy 
cumbrous  machines  cannot  be  expected  to  be  handy  or  profit 
able  in  average  cireumstanoes,  as,  from  the  laid  state  of  our 
crops  generafly,  they  can  only  be  cut  one  way,  and  such  ma- 
chines are  about  as  difficult  to  take  back  empty  as  others  are 
to  brin^  forward  full.  I  am  not  aware  whether  our  last  yeai^a 
exhibition  has  brought  out  any  new  machine,  but  if  it  were 
the  means  of  perfectmg  those  alreadT  out,  and  bringing  them 
into  notice,  wnich  no  doubt  it  has,  from  the  number  of  self 
side-ddiveries  ordered  in  the  district,  oar  labour  hu  not  beeft 
alto^ther  thrown  away.  The  perfecting  of  the  reaper  ii  b»- 
oominr  more  and  more  important  for  the  effident  and  profit- 
table  narvesting  of  our  crons,  and  calls  for  more  attention 
than  it  reodves  from  ftrmenr  dubs.  It  is  not  like  an  imitl»- 
ment  that  is  used  all  the  year  round,  that  can  be  repiirea  or 
improved  at  any  leisure  time.  It  would  require  to  come  into 
the  fidd  like  a  warrior  armed  to  the  teeth— without  a  weak 
point  or  flaw  in  its  equipment.  The  soldier  may  find  out  th* 
defects  of  his  armour  in  the  battle-fidd.  but  that  is  neither  the 
time  nor  place  for  repairing  his  loss.  So  is  it  with  the  reaping 
machine.  The  harvest  field,  and  thnmff  of  harvest,  is  neither 
the  time  nor  place  for  inefficient  macnines,  or  for  repairing 
thdr  defects.  Stoppages  are  a  great  loss  and  annoyance,  bi^ 
this  evil  is  lessened,  you  will  observe,  by  the  dde^eHverv,  as 
it  can  be  wrought  any  distance  ahead  of  the  binders,  wnidi 
the  back-delivery  cannot.  Ndther  is  ^ere  anv  time  lost  by 
the  binders  going  backwards  or  forwards,  as  tAtm.  has  his  own 
row  to  bind  from  end  to  end,  consequently  more  work  can  be 
done.  But  the  advantages  of  the  side-ddiver^  eome  most 
prominently  out  in  the  nean-fidd,  where  the  lifters  are  di»- 
pensed  with  altogether.  Self  side-ddivery  is  the  great  point 
of  perfection  we  have  long  striven  to  attain,  and  it  is  most 
^ratifying  to  see  it  brou^t  out  so  completdy  in  so  numy 
different  ways,  each  throwing  a  lustre  on  nian's  powers  of  i^t 
gennity  and  perseverance. 


SCOTCH    VEB8U8    ENGLISH    DRAUGHT    HORSES. 


anenondent  of  the  Dtmfirkt  and  Oalhwey  Courier 
I  tt  iouowB  on  the  above  subject  ^— 
ippeafs  to  ma  that  there  is  no  branch  of  agriculture 
liaterestinff,  or  of  which  a  more  extensive  and  thorough 
^dge  would  do  more  fox  the  benefit  of  the  fiEurmer  and 
Bltuirt  than  that  part  of  it  which  bebngs  to  the  breeding 
aproTing  of  that  important  animd,  the  draught-horse. 
Rueleas,  it  is  amazing  to  hear  and  see  the  great  amount 
prance  Uiat  prevails  about  the  origin  and  national  cha- 
r  of  the  different  lands  of  breeds  of  these  most  useful 
>h  bt  tkrmet»— those  who  should  have  the  greatest  in- 
ti&thesabiect. 

toint  kind  ct  breed  that  we  shall  notice  is  the  much- 
fed  Clrdesdale.  Ftorhaps  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
^  mebrated  breed  of  norses  have  for  thdr  progenitors 
wniah  horse,  whidi  was  brought  over  here  from  ilanders 
M  of  the  Dtikes  of  Hamilton,  and  on  his  estates  in 
fe^  serving  the  then  small  native  mares.  Thns  we 
^  foundation  for  the  superiority  of  Clydesdale  stock, 
fcdby  the  eroeamg  of  these  different  breeds,  which  stock 
Wcame  eommom  to  tiie  whole  district,  and  nve  to  this 
[^  cdebrated  name  of  Clydesdale,  thus  showing  that 
■ed  IS  not  indi^ons  to  the  vde  of  Clydesdale.  And 
Ivho  observe  passing  events  with  attention,  it  would  not 
A  Mdi  to  say  that  the  present  breed  they  have  in  Clydea- 
toold  ba  again  much  re^erated  by  some  other  new,  or 
i  of  the  Ilaaish,  blood  bemg  brought  into  the  district,  as 
kksi heoi  fiir  too  mudi  breeding  within  too  dose  degrees 
j^ttagdaity,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  breeding  in- 
■>  aaomt  them  in  that  district.  This  mode  of  pro- 
■I  oa  the  part  of  the  breeders  is  decidedly  pernicious, 
■■^  a  gnat  tendency  to  create  and  increase  nereditaiy 
C^Mitt  the  animals,  which  is  by  fiar  too  much  the  case 
;g"t  Of  this  so-edied  Clydee^bue  bre^  power  more 
I  u$  ^  ^  prevailing  eharaeteristie.  Tnev  have  often 
Bted^  ifi-ddfand  jaws,  and  round,  wmr-lookmg  nvzclea. 


They  are  somewhat  flat  in  thdr  udes,  and  plain  and  low  ia 
their  quarters.  The  neck  is  Um^,  and  so  are  tne  lo^^,  and  flat 
in  thor  feet ;  but  the  barrd  is  light.  The  temper  is  tractable 
and  docile,  and  they  are  useful  animali  fbr  the  plongh  and  the 
cart ;  but  they  eat  a  large  amount  of  food,  and  are  not  by  any 
means  the  cheapest  kind  of  horses  for  the  farmer ;  and  the 
most  of  our  Scottish  farmers  who  have  paid  attention  to  this 
subject  confess  that  the  expense  of  thdr  horse-keep  exceeds 
that  of  their  brethren  in  £ngland,  unwilling  as  they  are  to 
admit  of  anv  superiority  over  them  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

The  next  oreed  that  comes  under  our  notice  is  the  Eng^h 
draught-horse,  said  to  be  first  imported  into  that  country  by 
the  Saxons,  and  subseqnentiy  gnduaUy  improved  in  size  and 
power  by  crossing  with  the  flemish  horses  introduced  by  the 
foUowers  of  WiUiam  of  Normandy.  It  is  recorded  of  &ing 
John  that  he  imported  one  hundred  choice  stallions  fh>B 
Flanders,  which  at  that  time  must  have  been  an  important 
step  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  eminently  calculated  to 
raise  the  aniculturd  horses  to  a  standard  of  power  and  vigour 
for  field-labour  and  for  draught  then  before  unknown.  Ed- 
ward n.  in  his  reign  gave  a  oomnii^^I^i>  fui  tvv.  iilv  \wi-liuistj^ 
and  twdve  dranirht-stallions  to  be  purchased  in  Lombardy, 
re^uirin^  all  his  loving  sulneete  to  assist  in  carrying  the  com- 
misnon  into  effect,  which  bears  strong  testimony  for  his  teal 
for  their  improvement.  Henry  Vlll.  enacted  a  law  that  every 
brood-mare  should  be  at  least  fourteen  hands  high,  and  pro- 
hibited all  parties  from  breeding  with  inferior  descriptions  of 
horses,  or  with  diseased  and  infected  ones,  which  raised  the 
general  character  of  the  horses  in  the  country,  and  bronght  in 
a  race  of  large  and  serviceable  animals.  Other  Acts  of  Par- 
liament were  passed  by  the  English  Govemment — all  with  an 
evident  view  to  the  attainment  of  a  large  and  powerful  breed. 
For  example,  every  archbishop  and  duke  was  obliged,  under 
heavy  peiMlties,  to  keep  seven  entire  horses,  each  above  three 
years  old,  and  not  less  than  fourteen  hauda  high.  The  plain 
reason  for  enjoining  entire  horses  to  be  so  kept  was- for  the 
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promotion  of  breeding  and  improving  the  stock  of  horset ; 
and  with  a  consideration  that  was  worthy  of  a  king,  the 
rich  and  noble  were  alone  compelled  to  keep  stallions,  b^oae 
of  their  keep  being  so  much  more  expensive,  while  tiie  other 
classes  might  keep  snch  mares  and  geldings  as  they  thought 
proper.  No  man  who  has  the  improvement  of  that  noUe 
animal  the  horse  at  heart  can  doubt  but  that  these  prohibitions 
and  regulations  are  as  sound  as  they  are  politic.  The  English 
cart-horse,  as  bred  chiefly  in  the  midland  counties,  Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Northamptonshire,  is  a 
powerful  animal.  The  whole  form  is  so  constructed  as  to  pos- 
sess great  Dower ;  and  the  gentle,  willing,  obedient  nature  of 
the  animal  renders  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  slaves  of 
^nan.  His  head  is  finely  formed ;  his  neck  a  little  arched ;  the 
shoulder  thick ;  the  breast  very  deep,  broad,  and  capacious ; 
shoulders  but  slightly  slanting ;  the  legs,  especially  the  fore 
ones,  very  muscular ;  broad  nocks ;  broad  short  oack,  with 
great  rotundity  of  form  and  well-ribbed  home ;  short  fetlocks 
and  round  hoofSs  complete  the  picture  of  one  of  the  most  noble 
and  massive  animals,  combining  with  amazing  strength  the 

gentleness  and  docility  of  a  pet.  One  of  these  fine  animals 
red  in  Northamptonshire,  appropriately  styled  the  Mammoth 
horse,  was  twenty  hands  (six  feet  eight  inches)  at  the  withers ; 
his  weight,  25  cwt  (a  ton  and  a  quarter).  This  horse  was  not 
clumsy,  but  on  the  contrary  he  was  a  grand,  graceful,  and 
noble-looking  creature,  quite  free  from  vice  and  as  playful  as  a 
lamb.  He  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  a  cross  between 
the  English  and  Flanders  stock. 

Of  these  two  breeds  we  derive  this  fact  from  their  history, 
that  tlie  origin  of  the  Clydesdale  and  the  English  cart-horse 
is  substantially  from  the  same  root  on  the  male  side,  vis.,  the 
Flemish  stallion,  with  this  difference,  that  the  present  breed  of 
English  draught-horse  has  had  far  more  attention  paid  to  his 
improvement^  the  frequent  introduction  of  new  and  fresh 
blood  from  diiferent  sources,  and  that  greater  care  has  been 
taken  to  guard  against  the  introduction  and  sproid  of  all  dis- 
eases that  have  a  nercditary  tendency ;  and  it  surely  will  not 
be  disputed  by  any  one  acquamted  with  the  sul^ect  that  the 
original  native  English  mare  was  equal,  if  ndt  superior,  to  the 
original  small  breed  in  the  valo  of  Clvde  nrevious  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Flemish  stallion  into  that  district. 

I  may  be  allowed  a  few  words  on  the  points  and  qualifica- 
tions of  a  good  horse  for  breeding.  A  sound  constitution  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  He  should  possess  this  qualitv  not  only 
himself,  but  all  his  progenitors ;  and  likewise  the  wide  chest  as 
a  first  desideratum,  and  as  being  the  most  strictly  indicative  of 
this  peculiarity — not  only  vride  in  the  front,  however,  but  con- 
tinuing the  vridth  behind  the  forearms,  fiirther  indicated  by 
frUness  behind  the  elbows.    A  masculine  appearance  is  also 


another  of  the  indieationt  of  constitutioaal  power.  Lun 
well-developed  muscles  are  also  an  indispensaUie  qoalitj.  He 
must  have  muscular  forearms,  strong  flat  kgs,  broad  bocki, 
elbows  not  too  close  to  the  chest,  deep  and  broad  cl)eit,itnight 
short  back,  round  ribs  and  ribbed  home,  with  around  body  ud 
broad  loins,  long  quarters,  full  and  muscular,  the  neek  n&a 
thick  and  alittle  arched,  and  the  tail  set  on  in  aline  with  the 
back,  head  not  too  acute,  with  good  broad  hoo&.  And  u 
polygamy  is  the  rule  that  is  foUowra.  in  the  breeding  of  horses, 
the  stallion  has  by  far  the  greatest  influence  on  tiie  nonet  of  i 
country ;  therefore  it  is  within  the  power  of  breeden,  bj  i 
judicious  selection,  to  ensure  a  good  offiipriug  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. Few  things  are  more  certain  than  horse  breedi&g, 
for  the  rule  **  like  produces  like**  in  most  cases  holds  goodfroi 
generation  to  generation ;  and  nothing  is  so  unsatis&ctoiy.orN 
unlikely  to  turn  out  an  unprofitable  speculation,  as  bmdiif 
with  a  stallion  affected  with  hereditary  diaeaae,  snc^  as  roahs^ 
spavin  in  all  its  multifrurious  forms,  boggyhocks,  with  thdri^ 
tressing  and  weakening  effect  on  that  imj^rtant  part,  ^na^ 
pin,  ring  bone,  side  bone,  splents,  shivering  or  duseased  nmea, 
with  their  deteriorating  consequences,  and  many  othenfiaek 
the  horse  is  peculiarly  liable  to ;  and  there  is  scarcely  s  aifafy 
to  which  the  horse  is  subject  that  is  not  hereditary,  niia. 
creases  writh  every  new  generation,  slowly,  but  surelyJa  ^ 
virulence,  until  the  progeny  becomes  utterly  useless.  Thcrete 
the  first  symptom  of  anv  kind  of  disease  of  that  natue  ibosM 
be  enough  to  condemn  the  stallion  as  a  breedinK-hone,«ithiil 
who  wisn  to  maintain  and  improve  the  breed  of  cor  voA- 
prized  horses. 

Having  endeavoured  to  draw  an  outline  of  the  rise  and  pt> 
gresa  of  the  Scotch  and  English  draught-horse,  I  Ichtc  tte 
reader  to  draw  from  what  has  been  written  his  own  o» 
elusions.  But  there  is  another  very  important  argnmcBt « 
favour  of  the  great  benefit  which  arises  to  the  former  frtu 
crossing  his  breeding  mares  writh  a  stallion  of  pure  blood,  wkid 
the  foltowing  facts  go  fiir  to  establish :  that  at  all  the  thoi 
of  horses  that  have  taken  place  around  Olassow  this  jeai-i 
KiH)ride,  which  is  open  to  all  Scotland ;  at  Bishopbriggs,  a 
at  Kirkintilloch,  where  in  these  districts  the  very  creaia  of  tk| 
Clydesdale  is  said  to  be  bred — that  at  every  one  of  these  sho« 
the  first  prize  year-old  is  the  foal  of  a  real  English  stslliai 
horse  direct  from  Cambridgeshire ;  and  in  several  iiutud 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling  has  been  offered  for  year-old  eol 
and  fillies  of  his  stock  bred  in  the  famed  district  oiCMM 
and  beoi  refused  by  their  owners,  which  speaks  voiuiBes  i 
&vour  of  the  English  breed  for  crossing  wnth ;  and  I  in  n 
aware  of  it,  if  such  be  on  record,  that  any  of  the  Glsi^ 
Clydesdale  prize  stallions  have  produced  stock  of  the  saioe  i| 
for  which  any  such  sums  of  money  were  offered. 


INQUIRY    INTO    THE    UTILIZATION    OF    SEWAGE. 


In  a  former  paper  we  drew  attention,  in  a  few  desultory 
observations,  to  the  manurial  loss  sustained  in  the  conveyance 
of  sewage  in  sewers  on  the  principle  of  gravitation  as  now 

?roposea  in  the  Great  Biain-draina^  plan  of  the  metropolis. 
*his  loss  of  manurial  elements  was  illustrated  by  the  familiar 
example  of  water  flowing  on  a  hard  bottom  or  gravelly  channel, 
which  soon  purifies  itseu  of  all  filth  thrown  into  it — the  dirty 
muddy  stream  becoming  in  a  short  distance  as  dou"  as  it  was 
prior  to  the  filth  being  thrown  into  it.  When  a  river  runs  in 
a  clayey  or  chalky  channel,  so  that  the  water  becomes  muddy 
with  cla^  in  suspension,  and  also  contains  lime  and  other  sul>- 
stances  in  solution ;  and  when  sewage  or  other  filth  is  poured 
into  such  a  stream,  the  affinity  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  for  the  oxyg^en  of  the  atmosphere  is  redu(^ — or 
rather  the  afiinity  which  exists  between  the  clayey  and  chalbr 
.or  limy  matters  for  the  animal  and  vegetable  substances  is 
greater  than  that  for  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  ac- 
cordingly much  of  the  manurial  elements  is  precipitated  to 
the  bottom ;  hence  the  rich  alluvial  soils  formed  at  the  deltas 
or  confluences  of  such  rivers  writh  the  ocean,  compared  with 
what  is  formed  by  the  dear  crystal  stream  that  flows  in  its 
pebbly  channd.  It  was  also  shown  that  this  manurial  lots 
was  of  a -magnitude  and  general  interest  such  as  to  justify  a 
Parliamentary  grant  from  the  public  purse,  and  th«  appoint- 


ment of  a  chemical  and  engineering  commistion  to  prosecs 
the  inquiry  as  to  its  details.  In  short,  in  our  last  we  giud 
at  the  chemical  view  of  this  inquiry :  in  our  present  piper  t 
propose  reviewing  the  engineering  investigation  of  the  qie^ 
The  engineering  problem  de  novo  is  manifestly  ^  ^  J 
sewage  to  the  country,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  limd  with  a 
least  possible  manurial  loss  of  fertilizing  matter.  T^  ^ 
only  the  a^  but  also  the  opu^a  of  the  sewage  questioB, «« 
examined  in  the  light  of  i^phed  sdence,  so  trait  it  u" 
both  the  chemical  and  mechanical  problems,    llie 


work  thus  dirides  itself  into  three  separate  subsidiary  wmJ 
of  the  aewaffe  from  ws* 


or  parts — ^the  first,  tiie  collecting  of  the  sewa|;e  from 

clMcts,  i' 

stations 

country     «»      iii%<ano     v&      aM;>(auA-|«ww«<*   ,    «uawf    »»..»,    ——    ^   ^^^ 

fiicture  and  application  of  the  sewage  to  the  land.  Bat  WJ 
these  three  propositions  can  be  practically  examined,  itjs»* 
absolutely  necessary  to  know  how  far  the  engineer  can  ooeifl 
the  sewage  before  it  sustains  any  material  loss?  "»JJ" 
many  times  this  distance  it  will  flow  in  a  common  sever  wv* 
it  is  so  wast«l  as  not  to  pay  for  its  applicatiop  to  f?^ 
When  frecM  of  a  temperature  of  100  degrees  is ^«W;«!Jr 
water  of  60  degrees  in  the  water-doset  the  tncipiest  dso^ 
position  that  previously  existtd  will  be  aimted,  aadapeD^ 
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d  tinfl  intenrenes  before  eolation  and  a  somewhat  different 
kiBdofdeeompontion  again  commences  P  To  what  distance  can 
tlie  engineer  nmofe  the  sewage  daring  this  intenrening  period 
of  tineP  And  what  is  the  rate  of  manurial  waste  that  after- 
nnl  takes  place  for  every  eqaal  period  of  time  and  distance  to 
videh  the  sewtge  may  be  conveyed  in  the  ordinary  sewers 
ilmdj  ued  in  the  removal  of  sew^ige  firom  towns  P  And  what 
iithe  imoant  of  gaseons  matter  noxious  to  health  that  is 
tluown  into  the  atmorohcre  this  amount  beinff  the  eqnivaleut 
flfthemananal  lossP  If  this  loss  can  be  obviated,  will  it 
cover  the  expense  of  sending  the  sewage  some  ten,  twenty,  or 
tUrtf  miks  mto  the  country,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  land  of  a 
({■u^the  best  adapted  for  its  profitable  utilisation  P  And 
vhit  itthe  rate  of  waste  under  oUIbrent  velocities,  times,  and 
taieesP  It  is  the  practical  answers  to  these  latter  questions 
tbt  we  have  to  investigate  in  this  pi^. 

Ob  eateiing  upon  an  experimentid  inquiry  of  this  kind,  it  is 
nidot  the  work  must  be  isolated,  and,  conaeqoently,  excep- 
tisMl  in  man^  respects;  the  grand  object  being  to  obtain 
fasdineatal  principles,  or  practical  diUa,  for  gai£mce  in  the 
paenl  work  of  sewage-utifization  for  agricuUural  purposes. 
inagie  lewer,  for  example,  will  have  to  be  constructed,  or  set 

rrt|  for  the  experiment ;  and,  at  the  upper  end  of  this  sewer, 
Kwase  from  a  single  water-closet  wul  have  to  be  removed, 
■ie  ordinary  way,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  first  intervening 
piA  of  time,  and  the  subsequent  rate  of  waste  as  it  flows 
Mirdi  the  opposite  end  of  the  sewer :  throughout  the  whole 
%th  of  the  sewer  no  fresh  sewage  being  allowed  to  flow  into 
An  under  investigation.  Having  obtained  the  first  measure 
tf  tbe  whole  distance— that  next  the  water-closet,  during 
M  the  fresh  sewage  flows,  before  any  material  loss  is  sus- 
jbed,  snd  the  subsequent  rate  of  loss  for  any  given  time  and 
pace— the  engineer  will  experience  no  difficmty  in  applying 
le  dtta  thus  obtoined  to  the  sewage-drainage  of  any  particnUr 
m,  as  the  metropolis.    But,  on  the  contrary,  until  such  data 

r  obtained,  any  sewage-utilization  project  of  the  kind  appears 
OS  little  better  than  groping  in  the  dark,  especially  m  the 
kt  of  large  towns,  while  the  inhabitants  of  such  places  are 
■Ue  to  be  taxed,  and,  indeed, '  are  already  being  taxed,  some 
ftbm  to  an  enormous  extent,for  huee,antiqttated,unproinising 
Mations  of  the  most  extravagant  kind,  no  more  regard  being 
plto  the  health  of  the  peopto  than  to  their  wealth  !  No 
pU  the  large  main-sewers  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  common 
*en  generally  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  may 
[profitably  used  in  the  land-drainage  or  removal  of  storm- 
';  aa  such,  under  any  economical  system  of  utiliidng 
je,  should  be  kept  seiHirate  from  it ;  for  when  it  rains  in 
I  it  alao  rains  in  the  country,  so  that  the  latter,  under  such 
~utances,  requires  concentrated  sewage,  and  not  dilntedj 
too,  in  very  wet  weather,  to  such  a  degree  as  would 
7  land,  even  the  most  dry  and  porous  soils,  as  it  would, 
|i9eacommon  expression,  "wash  the  good  out  of  them." 
Jh  daring  the  warm  dry  weather  of  summer  that  the  country 
ndres  diluted  sewage,  and  during  this  period  the  engineer 
b  requires  a  little  extra  water,  to  increase  velocity  and  the 
PMffltnm  or  force  of  the  current,  so  as  to  hurry  on  all  matter 
piin  suspension  to  its  final  destination — ^the  land — ^before 
pnposition  takes  place,  as  during  the  high  temperature  of 
pi  (the  summer)  season  the  affini^  of  animal  and  vegetable 
^  for  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  greatly  increased. 
Id  chemical  chimge  in  a  corresponding  maimer,  more  rapidly 
need  than  during  the  cold  weather  of  winter, 
la  a  work  of  experimental  in^uirv  like  that  under  considera- 
^  a  knowledge  of  the  manunal  loss  at  present  sustained  is 
^7  as  necessary  as  the  practical  engineering  and  chemical 
U  required  to  avoid  this  loss,  and  effect  the  greatest  manurial 
VMMny  of  the  sewage.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  examine 
utgs  u  they  are,  and  also  as  they  should  be.  Thus,  the  en- 
leer  has  fint  to  construct  a  sewer  on  the  most  improved  plan 
I  can  devise,  so  as  to  remove  the  sewage  from  the  water-closet 
•  greatest  possible  distance  in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  in 
wr  to  enable  the  chemist  to  ascertain  by  analyses  the  points 
i'^  the  more  active  decomposition  of  the  sewage  com- 
8«*a — that  point  which  furnishes  the  data  for  determining 
«  greatest  distance  the  pumping  station  should  be  placed 
oo  the  water-closet ;  and  then  he  has  to  ascertain  the  loss  at 
Kent  sustained  under  the  antiquated  and  unscientific  system 
•ewerage  now  in  operation,  in  order  to  remove  opposition, 
w  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  execution 
the  work  on  sound  principles :  the  former  being  ascertained. 


the  latter  will  be  the  difference  between  it  and  the  present 
system. 

To  prevent  the  solid  excreta  frt>m  the  water-closet  stag- 
nating in  the  waste-water  pipe  that  leads  to  the  common  street 
sewer,  and  in  the  sewex  itself,  there  should  be  a  sufficiency  of 
water  in  the  former  to  carry  everything  quickly  to  the  latter 
fit>m  the  water-closets  and  sinks;  while  in  the  latter — Uie 
common  sewer — there  ought  to  be  a  continuous  flow  of  water, 
not  onlv  to  prevent  sta^tion,  but  also  to  sweep  along  the 
sewer  the  sobd  and  liqmd  matter  from  the  water-closet  before 
comparatively  perfect  solution  and  mechanical  suiHlivision  of 
insoluble  matters  take  place ;  as  the  moment  this  is  effected, 
and  the  materials  that  are  thus  held  in  solution  and  suspension 
begin  to  rise  to  the  surfece  of  the  flowing  sewage,  oxygen  is 
abstracted  from  the  atmosphere,  when  the  work  of  decom- 
position and  the  liberation  of  gaseous  and  vdatile  matter  will 
nqndly  take  place. 

To  effect  this,  the  house  waste-water  pipe  should  be  either 
of  lead  or  zinc,  in  one  piece  if  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  all 
roughness  and  consequent  obstruction  at  joints,  or  of  one 
enamelled  cast  metal  or  iron  pipe.  It  should  also  have  as 
much  declivity  as  possible,  and  be  in  one  straight  line  from 
the  water-closet  to  the  sewer,  or  of  such  a  course  horizontally 
as  would  not  interfere  with  the  removal  of  solid  excreta ;  and 
it  should  enter  the  common  or  street-sewer  at  an  an^e  not 
less  than  45  den.  In  form,  the  pipe  should  be  elliptical,  or 
e^-shaped,  witn  the  longer  axis  vertical,  as  such  would  carry 
off  the  solid  excreta,  paper,  &c.,  &c,  better  than  when  it  is  en 
the  ordinary  circular  shape. 

Similar  experiments  might  be  made  with  the  ordinary  glazed 
eartJienware  pipes  laid  in  the  usual  manner.  None  of  the 
above  kinds  of  piping  exceed  in  point  of  merit  the  glazed 
stone  ware,  provided  tne  joints  could  be  so  made  as  to  present 
as  smooth  and  even  a  sumce  to  the  flowing  sewa^  as  the  in- 
tervening body  of  each  pipe.  Sufficient  attention  is  not  being 
paid  to  this  at  present,  owing  to  the  erroneous  notion,  already 
noticed,  so  generally  entertained,  that  if  stagnation  is  pre- 
vented, no  loss  is  sustained ;  consequently  the  joints  often 
resemble  the  stmw  of  a  stair,  agitating  the  sewage  similar  to 
the  agitation  oi  water  flowing  over  the  ledge  of  a  rock. 
Now,  nothing  can  be  more  ruinous  to  the  manurial  preserva- 
tion of  the  sewage,  and  its  profitable  application  to  land,  than 
the  agitation  and  churning  process  to  which  it  is  thus  sub- 
jected at  these  joints ;  for,  instead  of  preventing  the  speedy 
solution  and  subdivision  of  the  excreta,  and  consequent  rapid 
decomposition  that  follows,  as  required  to  prevent  chemical 
action  and  change,  it  effects  the  verv  opposite,  and  consequently 
the  greatest  waste  of  the  manurial  elements  of  the  sewage  is 
experienced.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce smooth  joints,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  interior  surfiaoe 
shall  be  uniform  throughout,  and  also  the  flow  of  sewage,  and 
that  this  would  be  effected  were  the  loss  now  sustained  once 
known,  so  as  to  stimulate  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
and  laying  of  pipes.  We  repeat  our  conviction  that  if  once 
tiie  loss  of  manurial  elements  now  sustained  were  ascertained 
by  the  commission  suggested,  and  made  known  to  tha  public 
who  sustains  this  loss,  no  effort  would  be  spared  to  secure 
smooth-bored  pipes,  and  a  uniform,  even  flow  of  the  sewage ; 
for  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  sewage  is 
found  to  be  wasted  and  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes,  by 
having  been  made  to  flow  upon  the  rough  a^tating  sur&ce  of 
the  sewer,  and  not  only  rou^  but  rotten,  bemg  full  of  deooin- 
posing  matter,  thus  inducing,  by  inoculation  and  catalytic 
action,  rapid  chemical  change,  such  a  state  of  things  is  the 
sure  evidence  of  a  polluted  atmosphere ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  polluted  atmosphere  is  tangible  evidence  of  worthless 
sewage. 

The  street  or  common  sewer  should  be  of  a  similarly  ellip- 
tical or  egg-shaped  form,  the  longer  axis  being  vertical, 
while  the  interior  surface  should  be  smooth,  and  as  even  and 
uniform  in  declivity  as  possible.  It  should  also  have  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  water,  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  forward  all 
sorts  of  solid  matter  that  may  find  their  way  into  it  from 
sinks,  water-closets,  stables,  cow-houses,  manufrM^tories,  &c., 
&c.,  thus  effectually  preventing  stagnation  of  any  kind.  This 
is  essentially  necessary  in  any  experimental  inquiry  relative  to 
the  most  economical  plan  for  the  application  of  town  sewage 
to  land ;  for  to  allow  stagnation  to  take  place  anywhere,  and 
then  to  wash  out  the  common-sewer  every  now-and-then  by 
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hetvy  **  flnthings  "  is  about  as  effBotive  »  mods  of  wuting  the 
manaiial  valae  of  the  sewage  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Haviiig  OBOt  tMted  the  aiKcao^  of  the  best  eonstrnotioii  of 
aewere  in  presenring  the  niananal  Taloe  of  the  sewage,  then 
other  esperiments  might  be  made  with  sewers  of  an  inferior 
dsaeription,  and  even  the  present  sewers^  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  duBsrenee,  and  the  savinc  of  ammonia  and  other  fertilising 
matter  that  woold  be  efiseted  hy  the  adoption  of  the  former, 
and  what  profit  this  saving  would  yield,  after  oorering  the 
estra  ootU^r  of  capital  incurred. 

As  in  all  similar  oasjBs,  the  distaaoe  the  sewage  can  be  oon- 
nfffd  during  the  first  interral  of  time,  or  before  solution,  sub- 
dlririoB,  and  deoompoeition  commence,  will  be  directly  as  the 
fielocity  of  the  flowing  sewage,  and  the  velooitj  as  the  dodi- 
nigr,  or  &U,  of  the  sewer.  In  some  places  a  natural  fdl  could 
een^  be  got  of  a  grMter  length  than  the  distance  in  question, 
for  trying  an  experiment :  but  in  the  vast  mi^rity  of  our 
laige  tovnis  there  are  low*]ying,  oomparatiTely  level  districts, 
wiiere  such  cannot  be  got :  oonaeonenth,  the  engineer  must 
hwre  recourse  to  an  artilcial  lalL  in  other  words,  to  procure 
%  foU,  or  dedivity,  of  some  twenty  feet  for  the  short  custance 
im  question  that  sewage  will  flow  as  above  (and  the  &U  should 
never  be  less  than  this^,  the  sewer  must  be  twenty  feet  deeper 
1^  the  lower  end  than  it  is  at  the  upper,  where  it  receives  the 
wut»>water  pipe  from  the  water-closet  Now  such  a  dedivity 
can  only  be  got  bv  subdividing  large  towns  into  districts,  and 
platrag  ia  each  «f  these  pumping  apparatus  for  sending  the 
I  to  the  eovitiy »  aid  oj  tiaus  subdividing  large  towns, 


as  the  ICetropolis,  a  foil  of  from  twesiy  to  thirty  &«kciabi 
easily  got,  without  any  additional  ei^ease  of  teai-pow,  w 
the  sewage  can  be  raised  this. height  te  the pwus bj  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  In  any  eneKimeaiyu  ia|iiiy» 
therefore,  advantagpe  should  be  taken  of  dsridswita  U  ttoi 
kmd,  as  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the  ultiaistBa  o(  tks 
solution  of  the  sewage  problem  is  the  forein^  of  the  tsngiti) 
the  country  from  pun^nng-stataoas  of  this  drne^^  is 
metal  pipes,  so  aa  to  efEset  the  greatest  maaorial  cqqmsi  d 
thesewi^ 

When  so  much  land  ia  benig  laid  out  for  biiUiag  pvpom 
about  this  great  Metropolis  and  other  large  towns,  we  lee  w 
difficulty  iu  laying  out  expeiimsntal  sewers,  so  that  tbav  colli 
afterwards  be  adopted  aa  the  sewers  of  the  disbrkts  tuoii^ 
which  they  pass.  This,  from  a  pecaniarT  point  d  viev,  ii  t 
matter  of  no  second-rate  oonsidflration ;  ht  PsihsaMBt  mU 
easily  hand  over  such  a  sewer  to  the  propziekors  cf  tb  n* 
speetive  districts,  on  terms  that  would  be  hudily  adviatiBie 
to  aQ  parties,  while  suoh  terms  would  rsiniburse  to  bosk  » 
tent  ti&e  draught  upon  tiie  public  purse.  It  would  eimhR 
a  hiaher  advantage  than  this  i  for,  the  sewer  being  eonstoiiii 
on  tne  most  improved  prineiples,  it  would  not  oahr  be  lai' 
flcial  so  far  as  its  own  drainage^work  eslen&d,  bat  the  pol 
effects  which  it  would  thus  produce  would  also  #m 
other  proprietors  of  househoU  property  to  adopt  fttmf 
eeoBoraioel  system  of  the  day  for  the  husbanding  d  ftsi 
sewage,  as,  under  proper  management^  it  will  eof«  A  » 
pauses,  and  something  more* 


SBWAGB-FABMINa    IN    THB    LIGHT    OF    THE    PRBSBWT    AGB. 


The  only  diibeenee  that  oaght  to  eiist  between  sewage* 
ftffmiag  and  the  liquid-manure  systems  of  modem  times  arises 
from  locality  and  toe  market<4emand  for  the  produce  of  the 
land.  In  nuunr  plaoes  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  most 
parts  of  the  Oskstial  £mpire  (China),  where  the  aewage  of 
aooees»  both  in  town  and  country,  is  husbanded  on  sometning 
i^proeehing  to  eoooomieal  prineiples,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
Unea  the  two  systems— or  rather,  perhaps,  it  would  be  more 
comet  to  saj  that  two  systems  of  manuring  and  cropping  land 
da  not  exist.  There,  much  of  the  solid  manure  of  the  fim,  as 
abo  tiiat  procured  from  towns,  is  liquefied,  and  applied  to  the 
land  in  a  semi-fl^  state ;  and  what  cannot  thus  be  awUed  is 
put  upon  the  land  in  sinall  quantities  along  with  the  liquid 
manure,  or  else  plouffhed,  diiltod,  or  dng-in  for  spooul  crops. 
The  former  who  would  settle  down  on  any  frurm,  determined  to 
fr)Uow  out  the  exchuive  application  of  sewsge-manurinff  where 
he  eouhl  adopt  the  mixed  system,  would  be  considered  beside 
himseli;  let  the  loealitr  of  his  form  be  whi^  it  may.  Here,  on 
iknb  contrary,  with  all  our  adden  opportunities  and  a  much 
higher  degree  of  professioual  knowleoge  in  cultivation,  m%> 
Buring,  machinery,  railway  conveyance,  market  demand  for  our 
produce,  and  so  forth,  our  manufocturing  and  commercial 
eemmanities  are  proposing  to  apply  their  sewage  to  die  land  as 
•ur  forefrkthers  did  m  the  days  of  yore,  when  th^  exported 
their  com,  and  even  their  hotter  and  cheese,  to  a  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  when  steam  had  not  yet  ventured  to  do  aught  save 
bubble  in  the  caldron,  and  occasionally  kiek  uu  a  row  when  a 
little  water  was,  by  thrifty  house-dames,  hastily  put  into  the 
frying-pan.  Sadi  being  the  frets  of  the  ease,  ther  form  a 
tedy  so^eet  for  examination}  let  as,  therefore,  look  «t  them 
in  the  Ught  of  the  present  day. 

When  the  British  capital  and  her  suburban  towiw  and 
fUlam  at  Orofdoa,  are  pinqpoeiag  to  applv,  and  even 
are  duM^y  applnng,  their  sewage  to  hmd  on  the  old  pkn  of 
■ravitation,  it  does  not  saar  that  thmr  have  attained  to  a  much 
Kii^  levd  in  agrieultaral  science  than  the  most  plodding  of 
the  oldrschod  fiirmers  in  the  provinces.  When  we  think  of 
the  ohloqur  which  the  former,  m  their  every-day  conversation 
«i  rural  affnn^  east  upon  the  latter,  as  being  the  most  obtuse 
etfekUm  to  antiquated  routiiie  and  obsolete  practices,  no 
aaolegy  i»  required  for  saying  in  this  place  that  the  inhabitants 
01  the  aietropolis,  and  townspeople  geaeraUy,  would  do  well 
at  the  present  time  if  thqy  would  cast  the  Uim  out  of  their 
ovs  «yB»  before  woeeeding  to  take  the  mote  so  frequently  out 
of  the  formei^s ;  Ibr  unquestionably  the  former  are  now  fiuling 


frst  bdiind  the  latter  in  the  race  of  progrem,  aa  to  the  nm 
tionof  seienoe  to  useful  purposes,  such  as  die  utiliuraoi  € 
their  sewage,  or,  indeed,  any  other  branch  of  prodoctifs  i^ 
dttstiy  for  the  gepersl  weHare  of  the  community. 

Improvement  in  the  manuring  of  land  with  town  sevsp 
like  ail  other  improvements  of  the  kind,  a  work  of  degrees 
that  the  first  step  is  the  discovery  of  the  short-comings  d 
gravitation  system,  in  order  to  mend  them*  Of  these  tbe 
lowing  are  the  most  deserving  of  special  notice : 

1.  The  first  objection  is  the  waste  of  manurial  ekmeat 
the  sewage  leaves  town.  This  we  have  pointed  outbi 
wevious  papers  on  "Experimental  Inquuy  relative  to 
Utilisation  of  Town  Sewage^**  and  we  shall  only  now  refe 
reader  to  what  was  then  said  as  to  the  enormous  loss  at' 
sent  sustained  by  towns — enormous  becauae  double  or  tvc 
— ^the  ammonia  and  other  fertilizing  elements  of  the  aes| 
being  wasted  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  atmosphere  beiiii|| 


i 


mismanagement  of  the  former.      The  qnestKoi 

and  wealth,  it  must  ever  be  homo  in  nind,  are  iag 

ably  connected  in  all  branches  of  the  great  work  of  st^ 
die  sewase  of  towns;  for  where  the  manorial  value  ei' 
sewage  of  anjr  town  is  sacrificed,  the  health  of  the  iahsb^ 
of  that  town  is  also  sacrificed ;  and  where  tiiemanuridTiht 
converted  into  the  most  moo^  or  wealth,  there  the  aw 
welfare  of  the  people  is  improved  in  the  hi^eit  degree.  A 
we  rtpsat ftignU  special  auaUiim^  ^_, 

2*  The  second  shortcoming  of  the  old  gnivltvtiou  V^ 
the  wa«te  of  the  sewage  experienced  after  it  readies  the  m 
supposing  the  land  situated  in  the  most  Ikvourable  pcertidM 
applk^ition,  via.,  contiguout  or  dose  to  the  town,  so  that  «■ 
is  no  intervening  sewer  or  open-chaiind  ocmv^yaaee^  aai  el 
sequendv  no  loss  sustained  thereby*  But  when  it  rea^  J 
land  and  is  distributed  over  the  meadow  in  <^|imi  chaaDdy 
loss  from  surfeoe-contact  with  the  atmonph^re  is  voy  gtmA 
was  formerlv  explained  und«r  the  fomiuar  illustraboo  erfl 
rapidity  with  wbch  flowing  water  in  shallow  dianneb  f«R* 
itselt  No  doubt  we  shdl  be  told  of  tihe  golden  role  <rf  a 
pediency.  Granted,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  it  adnsca 
But  how  often  does  this  involve  a  "penny  wisesaipjw 
foolish**  economy  P  On  the  present  oecaaion  it  is  all  bawa 
together,  if  we  may  ao  speak ;  for  a  more  ofertive  ptaj 
wasting  the  fertilising  dements  of  the  aavrige  eimli  sam 
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bedMgBtd>Bd  tuned  into  execution  I    Indeed,  so  prodigal 

■  ^Tutethat  the  pracboe  may  well  be  tenned,  by  way  of 

i^mdi,  He  neeeufiU  tolution  of  the  problem  how  mosi  to 

K^the  dreethf  wasted  iewage  of  the  towHy  andpoUuie  the 

d!R»^«rf  of  the  dittrict  in  wluch  it  it  applied  to  land  ? 

1  The  tkird  loaroe  of  loaa  haa  reference  to  drowning  the 

Jsd  with  dihted  sewa^  when  it  is  already  saturated  to  the 

L&fl,  and  eren  orerflowing,  with  rain-water  or  melting  snow ; 

{ad^ipbiigeoiioentratoa  sewafe  in  dry  weather,  wnea  the 

m  IS  Mirii[j,  and  requiring  an  extra  supplv  of  water  in  the 

nof  dilated  sewage.    In  both  seasons  there  is  something 

^ihonul  to  the  wants  of  the  xrasses  grown  as  to  call  for 

pctieal  ooDsnre ;  for,  what  could  be  more  diametrically  op- 

led  to  the  economy  of  manurial  values  or  the  production  of 

k^aome  herbage  as  food  for  milch  cows  or  any  other  kind 

En  stock  to  whieh  such  objectionablft  feeding  material  may 

ipio,  thsB  the  system  of  husbandry  thus  pursued  P    In 

iftnets  of  rainy  weather  in  wet  seasons,  either  the  sewage 

M  be  aUoved  to  flow  orer  the  land  already  saturated  to  such 

ivee  M  completely  to  destroy  its  aeration  %ndhenoethe 

ia<il  the  graases,  which  become  red  and  badl^  coloured, 

btiflg  s  dddy  abnormal  state  of  health,  or  else  it  must  be 

t^X.  and  allowed  to  flow  into  the  nearest  ditch  or  river. 

(be  latter,  the  sewage  is  wholly  lost ;  if  the  former,  the  up- 

tii  Mmething  worse,  the  atmosphere  in  soft  and  warm  wea- 

rWcominggreatiy  polluted,  and  often  highly  pestilential, 

hfriaeto  agues  and  much  malaric  sickness  amongst  the 

■Mtaots.    How  can  it  possibly  be  otherwise  under  sueh  a 

ka?   In  warm,  dry  seasons,  again,  when  the  sewage  is 

Mtnted  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  is  reduced  to  the 

t  msiiurial  value  before  it  reaches  the  land,  all  the  pro- 

hal  skill  of  the  irrigator  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  order 

I  it  distributed  over  the  meadows  as  rapidly  and  as  evenly 

anble,  which  in  practical  language  means  wasting  the 

■rial  dements  of  the  sewage  as  nst  and  as  much  practica- 

Hiaoe  the  steneh  that  arises,  and  which  may  be  felt  in 

MRsaons  at  a  distance,  thoa  becoming  the  source  of  many 

xmvm  complaint  to  those  that  live  in  the  neighbour- 

i  QMstioos  to  the  oontrax]^  may  no  doubt  be  raised  bj 

i^prnadioed  in  liBivour  of  their  own  doings,  however  anti- 

U  lad  out  of  date  ;  but  the  bubbles  amongst  the  grass 

B  the  water  stamates,  the  smell  of  the  gases  being  thus 

M,  and  the  colour,  smell,  and  taste  of  the  coarse  rank 

hage,  apeak  to  practical  men  in  language  that  cannot  be 

Badcntoed. 

^  The  inwholeaosne  herbage  just  referred  to  is  of  itielf  a 
Uo^ection  to  the  old  sewage  system,  that  eannot  be  oon- 
KKtid.  From  time  immemorial  the  faot  has  be^  familiar 
Aea^rieultnrist  and  flockmaster  that  the  herbage  of  water- 
idovs  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  sheep  and  even 
tek  cattle,  producmg  a  very  inferior  quality  of  beef  and  mut- 
kfcr  the  shambles,  and  giving  rise  to  hereditary  disease  in 
fcfcig  stock.  OtTen  to  milch  cows,  lees  harm  constitution- 
fiiyrodttoed;  beeanse^  as  is  w^  known,  cows  and  other 
^ giviigmiDc  are  able  to  work  off  in  this  secretioQ  nox- 
II  uttw,  uid  tluH  aiToid  disease  to  whidi  they  would  in- 
■Uj  be  anl^^  wore  the  crude  and  imperfect^  eUbormted 
in  the  juice  of  the  etiolated  and  forced  herbage  taken 
into  the  circulation.  But  then  arises  .the  question  of 
iKAndness  and  wholesome  character  of  the  milk  of  milch 
^  when  fed  on  such  deleterious  food,  fbr  people  have 
■^Oy  heen  poisoned  by  drinking  goat*s-milk  when  the  ani- 
^  had  eaten  poiaonous  plants.  Again,  ever  since  the  days 
Hippoerates,  the  fether  of  medicine,  milch  cows  have  been 
vpnely  fed  on  various  medieinal  plants,  and  people  in  bad 


large  \ 
with  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  the  unwholesome  herbage  of 
Md  oUectionable  system  of  sewage  fanning,  we  come  to  an 
Wiin  flie  pharmaceutical  branch  of  the  subject,  that  cannot 
1^  he  so  readily  filled  up  to  the  satisfection  of  some 
Iw  nenous  catiEeDs  of  the  British  capital  and  other  places. 
*  iothlTn  shall  be  told  by  dairymen,  as  we  often  have  been 
HittBimbaigh  and  other  placea,  that  **milch  oowa  are  re- 
«>%  fead  of  sewMe  grasses,**  thai  they  eat  voraeioisly, 
Sij^  a  oone8^oii£ng  abundant  flow  of  milk.  Bat  the 
l^yo^  of  this  is  so  puuii  and  simple  to  those  who  under- 
?["  professionally  the  science  and  practice  of  the  matter, 
l|*™Bwho  runs  majr  read ;  for  the  diseased  state  of  organism 
"  ^nAMidk  food  prei  rise  it  a  species  of  obesity  in  the  out- 


set, and  it  is  a  well  established  feet  that  this  disease  is  attended 
vritii  a  craving  voracious  appetite,  especially  when  obese  ani- 
mals are  fed  on  food  that  is  deficient  of  much  of  the  natural 
stimuli  required  by  the  various  organs  of  the  body.  First, 
to  inhale  poison  from  an  atmosphere  polluted  by  the  manurial 
elements  of  the  sewa^,  and  then  to  drink  the  unwholesome 
milk  of  cows  from  antiquated  sewage  systems — ^thus  poisoning 
oneself  a  second  time — evinces  a  degree  of  aberration  that 
hardly  has  its  parallel  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  country, 
pitoh-dark  as  no  doubt  some  comers  are  to  this  very  day. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  objection  our  space  will  permit  us  to 
notice  on  the  present  occasion,  is  the  waste  of  the  sewage 
during  snowstorms,  long  periods  of  frosty  weather,  when 
it  cannot  be  profitably  applied  to  grass  lands.  No  argument 
is  required  to  show  the  want  of  economy  which  the  old  sewage 
system  exemplifies  in  this  respect.  Sunday  and  Saturday, 
night  and  day,  are  aHke  to  any  graviti^ion  system  of  distri- 
buting the  sewam  equally  over  the  land.  Either  it  mnst  be 
applied  on  the  Lord's-day  or  one-seyenth  part  of  the  whole 
sewage  is  sacrificed.  Again,  for  several  weeks,  and  even 
mouths,  during  the  winter  season,  the  sevrage  is  lost.  When 
drawbacks  of  this  kind  are  added  together,  the  sum  is  suffident 
to  turn  the  pecuniary  balance  against  the  profitable  investment 
of  capital  in  an;^  sewage-utilization  project ;  for  the  enterprize 
mnst  be  sometmng  more  than  ordinarily  profitable  that  would 
cover  such  an  extravagant  waste  of  its  productive  resourees. 

It  will  thus  4)e  seen  tliat  there  is  no  lack  of  head-room  in 
the  march  of  improvement  as  renrds  a  more  profitable  appH- 
cataon  of  town  sewage  to  land.  If  the  medical  maxim,  ''  To 
find  out  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  to  effect  half  the  cure,"  be 
applicable,  then  the  sewage  malady  is  on  a  feir  way  of  recoverv; 
for  we  have  seen  that  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot  the  old  gravitation  svstem  is  in  an  abnormal  state, 
there  being  no  soundness  at  all  in  any  of  its  members.  Like 
the  soldiers  gun,  it  requires  "  a  new  stock,  a  new  lock,  and  a 
new  barrel,"  to  be  fit  for  active  service.  Even  granting  that 
the  sewage  were  sent  to  the  country  where  it  can  be  |»r«Atably 
applied  to  land,  without  having  sustained  any  previous  lots, 
comparatively  speaking,  either  in  the  collection  to  pumping 
stations  or  in  being  K>rced  through  iron  pipes  a  distance  of 
some  twenty  miles,  we  have  then  to  entertain  the  very  pro- 
blematical question,  h  ilJUfor  being  cUstributed  oter  the  land 
in  its  ncamud  condition?  or  are  we  to  view  it  only  as  forming 
raw  materials  of  a  very  crude  kind,  that  have  to  undergo 
various  manufeeturing  processes,  during  which  they  would 
have  to  receive  many  manurial  additions  before  the  manure 
thus  made  could  be  economically  used  in  tiie  growth  of  whola- 
aome  food  for  cattle?  Since  different  kinds  of  crops  must  be 
grown  in  order  to  provide  natural  and  wholesome  food  for 
cattle,  and  since  these  require  different  kinds  or  qualities  of 
manure,  is  it  not  therefore  manifest  that  sewage  will  require 
to  be  treated  on  principles  corresponding  to  the  manurial 
ftinction  it  has  thus  to  perform — principles  in  some  measure 
resembling  those  which  a  lon^  experience  haa  taught  the 
Chinese  and  formers  of  the  oontment  to  pursue  ? 

From  the  foregoing  data  it  is  evideat  that  town  sewage  can 
only  be  viewed  by  the  professional  agriculturists  of  the  present 
dav  as  consisting  <tf  certain  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
siuetanees,  and  that  the  normal  combination  which  these  form 
is  sufcrject  to  many  manurial  improvements  corresponding  to 
the  progressive  advances  of  modem  husbandry,  and  that  oou- 
sequentiy  suitable  provision  in  any  sewage-utilization  project 
should  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  sewage  into  proper 
liquid  or  solid,  or  semi-solid  manure,  for  whatever  system  of 
husbandry  those  who  farm  the  sewage  may  find  it  most  pro- 
fitable to  pursue.  In  an  age  of  progresnve  science  like  the 
present  it  would  be  highly  premature  to  expend  large  capitals 
in  canying  out  plans  ^rMuy  antiquated,  as  it  were,  or  expen- 
sive plans  that  nmde  no  provision  for  anv  subsequent  improve- 
mint  that  might  be  discovered.  Several  things  may  samly  be 
taken  for  granted  by  the  capitalist.  Thus,  the  sewage  may 
safely  be  sent  to  the  country,  there  to  be  manufactured,  and  to 
undergo  whoever  subsequent  improvement  may  be  discovered 
in  processes  of  this  kind.  It  may  also  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  it  (the  sewage)  will  be  applied  in  a 
liqn^ed  form,  and  that  distribution  to  a  certain  extent  will 
consequentiv  be  performed  by  hydrants,  if  not  by  the  hose 
also.  But  beyond  this  we  shall  not  speculate  at  present,  far- 
ther than  observe  that  guano,  bones,  and  other  manures  may^ 
according  to  existing  circumstances,  be  often  profitably  added 
to  sewage. 
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PACTS    AND    FIGUBES    FROM    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


At »  period  when  the  coltunni  of  our  newspapers  are 
handed  over  to  the  aohieyements  of  war,  it  may  be  agree- 
able to  obtain  a  little  relief  from  the  painfid  recitals  of 
battles  by  a  glimpse  at  the  achievements  of  peace. 

Tlie  fotore  of  England  and  America  are  intimately 
bound  np  together.  Some  forecasters  of  the  horoscope  of 
nations  suppose  that  as  England  must  decrease,  America 
must  increase.  It  is  not  usual,  they  say,  for  the  parent 
and  the  child  to  flourish  together.  The  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy  may,  or  it  may  not,  become  the  history  of  the 
next  century ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  progress 
of  the  one  state  exerts  a  very  powerful  influence  upon 
that  of  the  other.  This  being  so,  we  do  well  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  Western  States, 
which  are  now  passing  through  the  doubtful  and  hazard- 
ous process  of  reconstruction. 

Not  long  ago  a  party  of  enterprising  men  visited  the 
States  of  America  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  re- 
sources of  that  country,  and  particularly  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  these  resources  had  been  diminished,  endan- 
gered, or  their  development  retarded  by  the  exhausting 
war  which  had  engaged  the  country  since  1860.  Of  this 
party  was  Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto.  This  gentle- 
man, &lling-in  with  a  variety  of  information  relative  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  States  not  made  public  in 
this  country,  arranged  it  for  publication  on  his  return,  and 
presented  it  to  his  countrymen.  From  this  and  other 
sources  I  intend  to  draw  facts  that  will  not  answer  to  the 
description  of  some  other  facts  mentioned  by  O'Connell : 
"  Those  that  are  new  are  not  true ;  those  that  are  true 
are  not  new  " — ^but  facts  that  are  both  new  and  true.  It 
seems  to  me  not  a  little  paradoxical  to  speak  of  a  fiEdse 
fact.    A  fust  which  is  untrue  loses  its  character  of  £&ct. 

America — I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  Federal  States — 
has,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  war,  to  prosecute  all 
its  operations  undisr  a  heavy  pressure  of  debt,  like  Oreat 
Britain.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
debt,  which  upon  our  own  shoulders  we  consider  light,  as 
intolerably  oppressive  and  crushing  on  the  young  shoulders 
of  America.  The  statistics  to  which  I  have  referred  pre- 
sent us  with  a  picture  that  represents  this  young  athlete 
as  folly  competent  to  bear  the  pressure,  and  to  pursue  her 
way  under  it  with  comparative  ease.  Nay,  she  outstrips 
ns  in  the  matter ;  for,  while  we  regard  it  as  a  meritorious 
and  superhuman  effort  to  make  arrangements  for  ridding 
ourselves  of  a  portion  of  our  indebtedness  during  the  next 
fifty  years,  the  cry  of  the  whole  population  of  the  States 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  debt  "  must  be  paid**  in  a  period 
not  exceeding  thirty  years.  The  debt  entailed  by  the  war 
of  1812  was  discharged  from  the  ordinary  source  of  re- 
venue, in  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  at  a  time  when 
capital  and  population  were  both  less  equal  to  such  an 
effort  than  they  are  at  present.  This  debt  is  £600,000,000, 
and  involves  an  annual  interest  of  £25,000,000 :  the  an- 
nual interest  payable  on  our  own  being  £26,000,000. 

Since  1880,  the  population  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  nineteen  millions,  whilst  that  of  our  king- 
dom has  increased  less  than  six  millions.  This  startling 
difference  is  due  to  immigration — a  cause  which  does  not 
appertain  to  any  of  the  dder  European  nations.  Had  it 
not  been  for  tlus,  the  free  white  and  coloured  population 
of  the  United  States  would,  at  the  present  time,  have 
numbered  only  10,468,000,  or  one-third  of  the  whole 
present  population.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  this  immigration.    Our  own  emi- 


gration official  returns  show  that  within  the  years  18U 
and  1860  no  less  than  4,244,727  persons  emignted  to 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Of  these,  the  United 
SUtes  officials  daim  to  have  received  directly  2,759,874, 
or  with  those  who  came  through  Canada,  about  8,250,000. 
Not  only  has  America  gained  the  advantage  of  this  inflax 
of  population  from  us,  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  our 
detriment,  but  it  is  observable  that  we  have  psrted  witk 
these  men  and  women  just  at  a  period  of  life  when  \ia 
labour  would  have  been  likely  to  tell  in  our  fivour  ai 
baknced  against  the  expenses  the  nation  had  been  at  U 
sustain  and  train  them  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  and  twotf 
years.  The  records  show  that  upwards  of  thirty  ftr 
cent,  of  the  whole  were  between  fifteen  and  thirt j  jon 
of  age.  Only  ten  per  cent,  were  above  forty,  and  oil; 
about  eight  per  cent,  under  5. 

France  (208,068),  Prussia  (60,482),  China  (41,443), 
West  Indies  (40,487),  Switzerhmd  (37,788),  HoDiai 
(21,679),  next  to  the  United  Kingdom,  contributed  is 
the  greatest  degree  from  the  people  to  populate  tkie 
flourishing  States. 

Not  only  did  the  emigrants  carry  with  them  tbeii 
muscle  and  skill  and  knowledge,  but  money  and  goods 
to  the  value  (as  it  is  estimated  on  the  other  side  of  tk 
Atlantic)  of  from  £18  sterling  to  £40  each;  so  thit, 
beyond  the  phyucal  and  intellectual  gifts,  America  ii  tk 
better  by  some  £80,000,000  for  this  adult  fleshood- 
blood  importation.  Of  these  immigrants,  by  &r  ^ 
greatest  part  are  ckssed  as  labourers,  farmers,  mechuics, 
and  merchants.  It  will  not  be  matter  of  snrpriie  to 
learn  that  the  Northern  States  have  received  8  to  1  of 
the  people  so  imported. 

f^m  the  Report  of  the  Conunissiouers  of  the  land 
OfBce  (1860),  I  find  that  of  the  8,250,000  sqosre  w^ 
which  constitute  the  territory  of  the  United  Stites,  the 
public  hmds  embvace  an  area  of  2,266,626  square  oiDei. 
Neariy  one-third  of  this  land  has  beoi  sorfcjed 
(441,000,000  acres),  and  about  895,000,000  acrei  dit- 
posed  of  by  sales  and  grants.  "  The  lands  are  wfo^ 
by  the  Government ;  £vided  into  townships  of  six  tquK 
iniles ;  subdivided  into  sections,  and  these  into  qoartfl- 
sections  of  160  acres  each,  which  are  set  apart  for  ham- 
steads.  The  system  of  *  squares,'  by  whica  eveiy  leetios 
and  quarter-section  is  divided,  by  line  nmning  due  nortk 
and  south,  east  and  west,  precludes  all  diroutes  as  1» 
boundary  and  title.  As  the  old  surveys  are  filled  ap,sef 
ones  are  made." 

The  term  "homestead  law  "  may  be  familiar  to  n 
readers  who  may  not  know  its  exact  provisions.  It  v 
clearly  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  put  forth  vadn» 
ments  to  settlement.  This  law  is  in  the  nature  of  saA 
an  inducement.  If  the  settler  is  the  head  of  a  tunSij,  * 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  intends  to  settle  and  hccmt  s 
citisen,  he  can  receive  substantially  as  a  fne  gift  i 
"homestead,"  consisting  of  a  quarter-section  of  a  sqotfi 
or  160  acres  of  land.  Each  of  his  children  resching  tkl 
age  of  21  years  receives  the  like  gift. 

It  is  no  small  advantage  to  Uie  settler  that  Be  o$ 
9ccepi  this  gift  of  the  nation  to  its  citizens  in  a  koslHr 
chiefly  setU^  by  his  own  countrymen.  Hiis  snd  otktf 
privileges,  such  as  freedom  firom  taxation,  and  tm  » 
coercion  in  matters  of  religious  worship,  &c.,  scconnt  vt 
the  rapid  rise  of  such  States  as  Minnesota,  Wiiwoa"^ 
Indiana,  &c.  It  is  also  to  this  feet— that  evcir  nun  » 
something  to  defend,  and  that  there  is  no  such  Isige  «■" 
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of  paupers  as  we  unfortimatelj  possess  hanging  on  the 
Deck  and  anns  of  industry — ^that  mnst  be  attributed  the 
woadofol  strength  and  elasticity  that  has  been  exhibited 
bf  tlie  States  during  their  four  yeara'  conflict.  To  the 
sime  £ut,  too,  we  mnst  attribute  the  sudden  termination 
pot  to  the  same  war. 

On  serotinirin^  the  cenaua  returns  of  1860,  it  is  dear 
that  the  country  is  essentially  agricultural.  At  that  date 
more  than  one-third,  or  8,000,000,  were  occupied  in  the 
tiUige  of  the  soil.  Of  these,  2,423,895  entered  them- 
sehres  as  "fimnera;"  796,679  as  *' farm-labourera." 
There  i^ere  also  85,661  entc^  as  plantera.  The  mer- 
ebsnti  and  derka  of  the  States  number  800,000.  More 
tban  6,000,000  of  the  8,200,000  heads  of  fSunilies  can 
be  M  aeeounted  for  under  the  classification  farmers,  farm 
hioaras,  labourers,  servants,  carpenters,  clerks,  ahoe- 
msken,  merchanta,  miners,  blacksmiths,  teachers,  and 
liilors,  u  to  show  a  very  dear  preponderance  of  agricul- 
tsnl  orer  other  employments  in  the  Statea.  Sir  Morton 
eitimBtes  that  fully  seven-ei^ths  of  the  entire  population 
» engaged  in  agricultural  purauits,  or  in  the  variona  pro- 
boons  and  trades  materidly  dependent  thereon. 

He  makea  use  of  thia  fact  to  show  the  impolicy  of 
iRTing  high  rates  of  import  duties  for  the  protection  of 
■tire  manufactures,  respecting  the  importance  and  ez- 
tat  of  which  the  people  appear  to  entertain  a  strange 
aiatake.  He  criticises  the  composition  of  the  amount 
Rgiitered  as  the  annual  product  of  manufacturing  in- 
tetry  in  1860.  It  seems  that  of  this  sum  (£400,000,000) 
10  less  than  £44,800,000  are  directly  chargeable  to 
"ionr  and  meal,"  which  is  not  only  accounted  a  product 
of  national  manufactures,  but,  after  being  reckoned  as 
pun,  is  a  second  time  valued  in  the  form  of  flour  and 
nesl— not  the  cost  of  the  additional  process  only,  but  the 
rat  of  the  raw  material  superadded  to  the  miller's 
ciiarges.  This  is  not  an  exceptional  case  it  would  seem ; 
br  Sir  Morton  shows  that  it  is  the  same  with  wood,  en- 
lered  in  the  products  aa  timber  and  "  lumber,"  or  sawn 
ioiher.  The  country  is  credited  with  wool,  woollen 
foods,  and  dothing — the  first  or  prime  cost  being  re- 
nted three  times.  The  same  with  leather,  spirits,  beer, 
ad  fisheries.  By  this  species  of  computation,  the 
^erican  is  drawn  into  the  bdief  that  the  manu&ctures 
Cthe  United  States  are  much  vaster  than  they  really  are. 
3ie  Protectionist  points  to  the  magnificeot  totd  (2,000 
dlUon  doUara  per  annum)  under  the  head  of  manu- 
Ktnred  products,  and  asks  triumphantly  whether  inte- 
sts  of  such  importance  are  not  worth  favour  and  pro- 
ietion? 

The  manxifiaetures  of  the  States  consist  chiefly  of  agri- 
iHoral  implementa  and  aewing  machines ;  of  cotton  and 
^en  goods  ;  of  furniture,  clocks,  jewellery,  and  musical 
tttmments ;  and  dothing,  and  boots  and  shoes — all  of 
hich  are  increasing.  The  hands  thus  engaged  number 
[)5,826.  Those  engaged  in  mining  number  147,750. 
otwithstanding  that  America  has  thus  taken  to  furnish 
irsdf  with  many  things  she  formerly  obtained  from  us, 
ir  exports  have  increased  from  £6,283,020  in  1840  to 
22,907,681  in  1860. 

America  is  wonderful  in  her  rapid  growth.  Nothing 
more  remarkable  than  the  rise  of  some  of  the  great 
estem  cities.  Minnesota  is  one  of  the  youngest  States ; 
It  though  she  only  entered  the  Union  in  1868,  and  has 
ice  then  had  to  meet  an  invasion  by  Indian  savages  of 
e  Sioux  tribe,  she  sent  15,000  men  to  the  war,  and  her 
indpal  town,  St.  Paul,  increased  from  10,000  people  in 
^,  to  17,000  in  1866.  Wisconsin  had  a  population 
5,818  in  1830,  in  1860  it  had  risen  to  775,881 ; 
lile  the  town  of  Milwaukie,  on  Lake  Michigan,  has 
•thin  a  few  years  risen  from  nothing  to  be  a  city  of 
•,000  people,  wd  "  does  the  second  largest  corn  and 
»ur  shipping  trade  of  any  city  in  America."    Indiana 


has  a  town.  Fort  Wayne,  almost  unknown  to  fame. 
*•  Under  my  own  eye,"  says  Secretary  M'Culloch,  "  as  it 
were  it  became  a  dty '  of  nearly  20,000  people — a  dty 
full  of  vigour  and  enterprise — ^the  second  city  of  our 
State.  Sir  Morton  Peto  informs  us  that  in  Indiana,  a 
free  State,  settled  within  40  years — there  are  upwards  of 
1,000  dties,  towns,  and  villages,  of  which  more  than  600 
have  a  population  exceeding  1,000  each.  Cindnnati, 
which  owes  her  prosperity  mainly  to  her  immense  pro- 
vision trade,  stands  on  what  within  the  memory  of  living 
man  was  a  forest,  but  has  now  260,000  people.  Of  the 
extraordinary  advance  of  Chicago  enough  has  already 
been  said. 

But  perhaps  this  rapid  growth  does  not  show  the 
wonderM  resources  and  elastic  power  of  America  more 
than  the  slightness  of  the  effects  observable  firom  the  late 
four-years  war.  To  this  fact  Sir  Morton  alludes  in  the 
following  terms :  "  Although  the  civil  war  in  the  republic 
extended  over  so  great  a  breadth  of  territory,  and  d- 
though  more  than  a  million  of  men  were  withdrawn  from 
the  producing  classes  for  employment  in  military  service, 
yet  the  yidd  of  the  great  stapl^  of  agriculture  continued 
to  increase,  and  never  were  greater  than  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war."  I  find  this  sentence  at  the  heading  of  a 
chapter  rehting  to  agricultural  devdopment,  which  is 
full  of  interesting  materials.  The  statement  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  figures,  which  show  that  the  cash  value  of  the 
rarms  under  actual  cultivation  in  the  United  States  in 
1850  was  £65,435,000,  and  £1,829,009,000  in  1860, 
being  an  increase  of  about  108  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 
Within  the  same  period  the  price  of  Und  rose  consider- 
ably. 

Some  allusion  was  made  in  a  former  communication  to 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  that  their  oonntry 
should  be  esteemed  for  its  manufacturing  powers,  and  it 
was  shown  that  dthough  these  are  undeniably  great,  they 
bear  no  comparison  with  the  agriculturd  interests,  and 
are  not  by  many  degrees  so  important  as  their  figures 
would  make  us  believe. 

It  seems  to  be  no  figure  of  speech  when  we  say  that 
America  is  the  granary  of  Europe.  In  consulting  the 
census  returns  of  1860  I  discover  that  the  area  of  the 
country  is  thus  described : 

Improved  land  in  fiunos 163,110,720  acres. 

Unimproved  land  endosed  in  fiirms       ...    244^101,818    „ 
Uncultivated  territory,  fertile  and  waste   1,466,996,862    „ 

Here  we  perceive  the  explanation  of  the  elastic  hope 
that  pervades  the  people.  It  may  be  true  that  agriculture 
as  a  science  or  an  art  (which  you  please  to  term  it)  is 
inferior  to  that  practised  here ;  it  may  dso  be  granted 
that  labour  is  much  dearer ;  but  then  not  only  does  the 
dimate  enable  the  New  England  or  the  Southern  farmer 
to  grow  wheat  at  much  less  per  bushel  than  the  farmer  of 
En^and,  "  even,"  as  Sir  Morton  adds,  "  if  he  paid  no 
rent,"  the  absence  of  tithes  and  poor  rates,  and  some  other 
burdens,  makes  a  vast  difference  in  favour  of  our  cousins. 
Not  only  is  there  no  pauperism,  but  pauperism  is  a  long 
way  off.  There  is  room  and  inducement  for  every  able- 
bodied  man  to  work  productivdy. 

The  farms  in  size  are  for  the  most  part  small.  They 
vary  from  20  to  100  acres  chiefly.  Not  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  number  exceed  600  acres.  The  largest 
properties  are  hdd  in  the  slave  States.  Between  1850  to 
1860  the  rapidity  with  which  land  came  into  cultivation 
was  surprising.    Illinois  is  a  notable  instance  of  this  fact. 

Pennsylvania  stood  at  the  head  of  the  wheat-producing 
States  in  1860,  her  produce  bdn^  15,000,000,  whilst 
Illinois  produced  9,500,000  bushds.  In  1860  Illinois 
produced  23,000,000,  or  more  than  the  States  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  put  together. 

The  progress  of  the  Western  States  in  wheat  production 
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is  seen  in  tlie  following  table,  the  amonnti  being  in 

bmhflls: 

1850.  1890. 

minoii » 9,414,576  25,837,023 

Indiana 6,214,458  16,848,267 

Wisconsin 4,286,131  15,657,458 

Iowa 1,580,681  8,440,408 

MiohigtB 4»925,889  8,886,368 

QOifernia 17,228  5,928,470 

HianeMla 1.401  2,186,993 

Aliboagh  within  thia  decade  the  population  of  the 
Western  States  increased  filty  per  cent,,  the  increase  in 
the  prodoction  of  wheat  was  at  a  higher  ratio.  So  neat 
was  ^s  growth  that  the  fudlities  oC  transport  coold  not 
hoe^  pace  with  it. 

The  Wetteni  Ibmer  has  been  making  hi^  prices  daring 
the  war.  His  receipts  ha?e  been  mnco  better  than  thej 
were  prerionsly,  when  he  had  to  depend  vpon  the  defi- 
aenoies  of  the  Snropean  hairests.    Now  he  is  more  de- 

endent  npon  the  eastern  and  middle  States,  whose  popn- 
tion  ceases  to  be  ooeapied  in  eorn-growing.  In  some 
degree,  this  will  recompense  him  for  the  loss  of  war  prices, 
Vnt  not  so  moch  so  as  to  render  him  indiflbrent  to  the 
piohibitire  tarifT  now  aboot  to  be  levied  npon  foreign 
mannfoctnre,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  mannfoetnrers  and 
traders,  &e.  No  eircnmstanoe^  probably,  will  make  him 
mere  reensant  than  this ;  and  if  frse-trade  do  not  ensoe, 
•eparation  of  the  West  firom  the  East  will ;  on  the  same 
groand  that  would  have  justified  onr  mannfoctnring  and 
artisan  population  in  revolting  against  the  laws  which 
oonsigBed  them  to  starvation,  for  the  speeial  enriehment 
of  the  landed  interest.  The  spirit  of  protection  is  not 
eonfined  to  the  landowners  and  oecnpiers — eadi  branch 
of  trade  and  commerce  wonld  have  a  mom^ly.  The 
very  vender  of  eats'-meat  vronld  obMge  the  Legislatore  to 
vestriel  the  number  of  bairows  to  snpplj  his  district ;  and. 
If  they  eonld,  the  hairdressers  would  obtain  penal  enact- 
ments against  all  who  had  the  tenerity  to  wear  their  own 
hair,  so  that  their  gain  might  be  tiie  greater  from  the 
manufoeturoof  wigs. 

There  appears  to  be  some  difi^reoee  of  opinion  between 
Sir  Morton  Peto  and  the  superintendent  of  the  census 
of  1860  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  production  pos- 
«MMed  by  the  Western  States.  The  latter  authority*  ii 
his  able  papeif  i^n  the  agneultore  of  the  country,  while 
diaeussing  the  fuestiflm  *^  Whether  the  Western  States  are 
capable  of  supplying  the  increased  demand  and  growing 
dCTcienoy  of  the  New  England  and  middle  States,  besides 
supplying  the  rapi^-increasing  home  demand,  and  have 
a  sarphis  to  enort  to  foreign  countries  ?"  concludes  that 
they  cannot.  Sir  Morton,  exercising  his  ^dgment  upon 
the  evidences  brought  before  him,  descnbes  himself  as 
heing  forced  to  take  quite  a  different  view.  He  regards 
the  wheat-supply  of  the  Western  States  as  absolutely  un- 
limited. Of  course,  this  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon 
whether  it  can  be  grown  to  a  profit,  wmch,  after  all,  may 
resolve  itself  into  the  question  of  freight.  If  this  only 
can  be  kept  down  bv  the  increased  fecmties  afforded.  Sir 
Morton  may  be  right,  since  the  power  of  production  is 
intimately  related  to  the  stimulus  communicated,,  or  the 
profit  denvable  firom  wheat-culture. 

The  shipment  of  wheat  to  Great  Britain  amounted  in 
1859,  to  295,248  bushels;  in  1860,  it  rose  to  nearly 
12,000,000  bushek ;  and  in  1861  and  1862^  to  20,061,000 
bushels  and  29,798,000  bushels  respectively,  laQing,  in 
1863,  to  16,000,000  bushels.  This  shows  a  supply  of 
wheat  amounting  to  37i  per  cent,  of  our  whole  import 
At  the  same  time,  the  imports  of  fiour  into  Great  Britain 
"Vom  the  United  States  were  58.3  per  cent.  We  have  no 
mception  of  the  enormous  resources  of  this  country. 

Th«  follqwiig  ofieial  table  sbows  tha  ratia  of  increase 


in  the  value  of  the  grain  efportad  firoBL  the  United  StsUt 
for  a  pariod  of  forty  yeara : — 

Aggregate  value  of    Pseeatageof 

Teart.                  Sxports  of  grain.  htamt. 
Dollars. 

1828  to  1888 67,842,211      ...  - 

1888  to  1843 78,808,440      ...  S.O 

1843  to  1863 198,694,871      ...  170.9 

1858  to  1863 612,880,614      ...  158.0 

From  this  is  to  be  seen  what  a  stimulosthistrsdsreoand 
(turn,  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 

Singhi  yean  tinea  1846  show  a  greater  aggnpAe  tnh 
than  whok  decades  previonsly. 

Britain  pioduoea  abont  two-thirds  the  tolal sasDattf 
her  eonsomption,  and  of  this  defidcM  of  oae-t^lk 
United  States  supply  her  with  aboot  haU. 

Thia  inerease  may  be  shown  to  bo  due  to  saother  ens 
likewise,  which,  though  iMiguiated  in  1825,  hss  tib 
soma  time  to  matvre.  Previous  to  that  date  the  Wm- 
sippi  was  the  only  entkt  to  the  ocean  from  the  sii 
west.  But  in  thai  year,  the  opening  of  a  esnil  vbk 
placed  the  Hudson  river  in  commnnicafcion  with  Us 
Erie  brought  the  shores  of  the  great  lakea  into  oobubu* 
cation  with  the  Atlantic.  *' This  prajid  avenns  derdofci 
a  new  worid  to  the  pioneer,  the  agriealturiafc,  ani  tk 
mendumt.** 

Another  large  fidd  ef  enlttvalion  was  coened  m  1848, 
by  the  coostniotion  of  the  Illinois  and  MkM^  eml 
and  the  formation  of  these  canals  were  sneceeded  bywn 
of  iron,  which  have  completed  the  present  fecflitiesferik 
development  of  the  eountiy. 

In  iht  former  part  it  was  stated  that  the  eisht  fbod  p 
ducing  States  west  of  the  Lakes  embraced  an  am  d 
262,549,000  acres,  of  which  only  82,000,000  acres  wd 
under  cidtivation  in  1860,  so  that  Sir  Morton  wssfi^ 
justified  in  considering  that  ample  scope  remains  for  i^ 
creased  production.  The  only  difllculf^  he  sees  cxi*l 
the  possession  of  sufficient  fecilities  of  transport  to  m 
the  demand. 

The  following  taUe  illustrates  the  ftct  that  the  en^ 
export  of  grain  from  the  United  Statea  at  titepreM 
time  does  not  equal  the  total  product  of  any  singk  SH 
in  the  Union. 


Tear. 

Wheal  Plrodneed. 

Wheat  Export! 

1880 

100,486,944 

7,585.901 

I860.... 

178.104,9»4 

1T,218,1M 

lad.  Oom  Pioteed.  Iiid.  Oom  £iFocled 

1810 5M,0T1,104  6,69».099 

1860 838,79i»,740  15,448,507 

In  the  Exhibition  of  1662,  the  principal  prizes  vfl 
taken  off  bv  Australian  and  American  wheats.  TW  im 
ness  of  qnaoity  was  not  the  result  of  culture,  bat  of  ssi 
shine,  and  in  England  the  highest  forming  will  not  <xm 
pensate  for  the  absence  of  these  favourable  cHmitic  coi 
oitions.  The  remark  is  true  enough,  but  nolesstnit 
that  this  variation  of  capabilities  is  designed  hy  Prori^ 
to  bring  nations  into  harmonious  co-operation  by  ffltti 
of  their  dependence  upon  one  another*  T,  n.  S. 


BUTTEBi.— The  public  pay  inore  for  forei^  batter^ 
perhaps  mai^  penoas  inuupne— In  1854^  the  v*^  J 
the  batter  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  was  JSUTU^ 
in  1855,  Je2.040,522;  in  1856,  ^62,685,182;  m  IS 
£2,061,280;  in  1858,  £1,842,855;  in  1859,  £2,0^,1*^ 
in  1860,  £4,078,017;  in  1861,  £4,902,894;  ia  l^ 
£4,8aS,10O;  m  1863,  £4^537,167 ;  k  1864,  £5,6a2,7<H ;  * 
in  1866^  £5,946,884.  The  Ifia^isk  that  de  art  qjasmi  «i 
thsif  baead  SAd  bMHil,  hit  tOo  ve^r  hii^  t»  it  iad*^ 
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OUa    GOAL,    FOOD,    AND    POPULATION    IN    1966. 


''While other ooantrietmosUYBabaiBt upon  the  axmiud  and 
MMlflM  inoome  of  the  harreet*  we  are  drawiof  more  and 
more  apon  a  capital  which  yields  no  annual  mtereet,  but 
(neetornadto  light  aiid  heat  andforee,i4  gone  for  ever  into 
«pace."^/«»jM.  p.  332. 

**  A  fltrm.  however  tar  poshed,  wfll  nnder  proper  ooltlva- 
tion  eonfcimie  to  yield  fbr  ever  a  constant  crop.  But  in  a 
■iMttMreiasoreprodaolioo,  and  tte  prodnoe,  oooe  poshad 
toUisQtmostk  will  soon  hegin  to  ftOl  and  sink  towvas  aero. 

"So  ihr  tbfloias  our  wealth  and  pzogreas  depend  ^pon  the 
npenor  command  of  coal,  wq  must  not  only  stop,  we  most 
goback."-J«wwi^p.l7«.  -v  •»   *-» 


kpmv  f*Om  mr  Ooal.Eood, 


81%—aiiiet  wfttiaff  my 
mi  PopalatioB  inim")  I  \mfi  Wireading  attentively  Mr. 
knmd  admirable  book,  which  contittiui  nch  a  Yslnahle,  eon- 
cae,  but  com^reheiuiYe  lummai^  of  utatirtical  £eictt  beamg 

£a  and  arising  out  of  our  aocial  and  industrial  condition, 
1 1  commend  it  for  general  pernsa}* 
from  that  clear-hea4ed  writer  I  quote  the  paragraph  that 
iKada thi«pap|er.  The  more  one  rejects  on  the  general  con- 
ation of  British  agriculture  as  compared  with  our  other  in- 
guinal occupations,  the  more  one  is  struck  with  the  un- 
fcvouaUe  contrast  tliat  it  presents,  and  thepublie  indifference 
Mgsrdiag  it  Year  by  year  wa  beeome  more  and  more  da- 
rmdflitupQja  Covsiga  importa  of  food;  while,  in  aaeiactly 

rte  tatio^  we  are  aMurattag  tl»  wIm^  world  with  a«r 
pradufitKiiis  and  maiiu&ctcir«s.  ^e  oautet  of  this  un- 
wrtoBste  discrepaBfly  are  dear  and  ohviom.  In  one  case  we 
enploj  an  enormous  increase  of  labour  and  capital,  in  the 
puiBr  a  decrease  of  both ;  for  I  believe  that  very  much  capital 
a  umuallv  lost  by  our  inefficient,  and  therefore  nnprofltable 
mode  of  farming  and  land  holding. 

In  our  agricultural  counties  population  has  almost  stood 
I  i^  and  in  some  counties  actual^  decreased  during  the  last 
1 10  years ;  whereas  in  the  manufacturing  counties  the  increase 
of  Fopulation  k  for  the  same  period  20  to  93  per  cent.,  and 
,  B  ■snufiMtnriag  towns  S6  per  cent  Our  manufocturing 
I  PopaktioB  has  more  thaa  quadm^  itself  in  60  vears ;  it 
m  mahi^ed  at  a  rate  equivalent  to  doubling  in  28  years, 
now,  it  is  quite  dear  that  a  proportionate  investment  of 
opital  and  enterprise  must  have  also  taken  place,  and  that 
poor  and  inert  agriculture  has  made  little  comparative  pro- 
gress. I  admit  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  in  agri- 
cohure  may  have  displaced  some  portion  of  human  labour, 
nt  that  is  but  a  small  matter.  In  my  own  case,  at  Tiptree, 
vith  abundant  machinery  and  steam  power,  the  inerease  of 
Moor  has  been  100  per  eent,  or  from  9^.  to  44b.  psr  acre, 
u  to  this  he  addad  the  eitra  labour  used  in  the  original  imp 
pOTements.  each  u  removal  of  fences,  drainage,  uiproved 
roads,  new  huildinga,  digging  tanks,  burning  earth,  S(c.,  the 
popidation,  in  connection  with  affnculture,  must  have  con> 
orrenfly  and  greatly  increased,  and  it  has  done  so  hereabout. 
The  general,  sooiaL  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the 
ttboorer  has  amended;  our  new  village  church  and  new  dis- 
Knting  ehapel  are  lUled  by  well  dressed  and  orderly  congrega- 
^*oia:  new  cottages  are  erected,  and  the  evidences  of  mcreaMd 
coBfert  as  weU  as  of  increased  population  are  various  and  an- 
aistakahle.  The  new  village  school  is  weU  attended  by  the 
f^^mk  lahooring  population.  Can  any  body,  then,  deny  the 
bcM^  thna  rsaiutin^  to  the  eonntiT  at  kige  from  am  inve^ 
Mats  of  new  o^>ital  m  agricaltara  P 
^^hat  haa  takm  ^aae  in  thia  aeq^  of  lakonr  in  my  neigh- 
Mvhood  has  UUwise  ooonmd  in  aU  eth«r  sinular  oasea  of 
igneahoral  improvements. 

.  One  great  drawback  to  hmdownen  is  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing tsnanta  who  believe  thata  ciqpital  of  £li  per  acre  will 


bring  them  a  larger  per-centage  of  profit  on  their  capital  than  an 
acreable  investment  of  half  or  one-third  of  that  amount.  The 
general  fisrm  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  beins  only  £4  per 
aef<^  it  follows  that  onr  amovnt  of  food  prodMon  mast  be 
miserably  insnfioient. 

The  population  of  Ssshnd  and  yhlm  waa  hs  1670, 
4,ldO,8in ;  1670,  6,77a,64i;  1701  to  1750,  about  6,000,000 1 
1801,9Adft>810;  1831,H070»6ftl;  1661,90,281,687. 

As  we  haveaboot  60  miUions  of  acres  (landlords'  measure) 
in  the  United  Kingdom  availaUe  for  agrienUur^  importatioas 
of  fbod  were  formerly  unnecessary,  and  we  were  exporters  of 
com;  hut  now  all  this  is  changeo.  Our  acres  do  not  multiply, 
so  that  our  population,  owing  to  the  miserably  low  producnon 
from  those  acres,  require  and  consume  the  pnrauce  of  probably 
some  30,000,000  of  foreign  acres.  In  other  words,  three  acres 
(landlords*  measure)  are  required  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  Kingdom.  With  high  forming,  where 
abundant  capital  and  laboir  are  emphiyed,  one  acre  per  head 
of  population  would  sufica.  The  aveias»  acieahle  produce  of 
the  bagdom  may  be  taken  at£3  19s.  On  some  lanos  of  aver* 
age  ^2ity  the  produce  is  three  times  that  amount — resulting 
frcm  improvements  ejQpBcted  by  the  landlord  and  tenants  con* 
jointly. 

We  must  therefore  eonahde,  that  as  compared  with  the 
enterprise  of  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  agriculture 
is  in  a  stagnant  and  non-progressive  condition ;  that  It  neither 
emjdoys  suffident  capital  or  labour,  and  that  consequently,  in 
comparison  with  the  other  industrial  oecapatioBs  of  the  ooun- 
try,  it  is  poor,  penarions,  and  humhfe. 

All  this  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  eeneentwtiaa  of  tli« 
present  capital  of  landewnen  and  foimara  on  a  more  limited 
area,  and  by  much  land  passing  into  the  hands  of  rieh  and 
enterprisiag  purchasers  and  holders.  The  pKsent  landown^m* 
capital  X  estimate  at  £1,600,000,000  (how  much  of  this  is  on 
mortgage  P) ;  the  toners*  capital,  about  j^940,000,000.  Both 
those  amounts  must  be  doubled  or  tripled  ere  we  can  satisAf 
abundantly  and  cheaply  with  our  own  produce  John  Buffs 
gastrononiic  requirements. 

But  where  is  the  money  to  come  fromP  I  have  not  been 
able  yet  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  our  loans  to  foreign  and 
needy  potentates ;  but  I  fonpy  that  the  enormous  total  would 
go  for  towards  accomplishing  the  objects  I  have  indicated,  to 
say  nothing  of  out  annual  profits  and  aeeumulations,  to  tha 
extent  of  probably  near  100  nullions. 

I  do  hope  that  our  agricultural  friends  will  give  vp  their 
prejudices  in  regard  to  statistics,  and  thenwesnaH  have  no 
ion^  to  guess  at  the  probable  acreage  and  agriculturai 
position  of  the  oonntry.  f  armera  mnat  piepaae  tnemsdves 
for  a  rise  in  the  price  consequent  upon  the  scarei|y  in  the 
simply  of  labour.  Labouren  not  only  migrate  to  America 
ana  our  colonies,  but  are  attracted  to  our  mines  and  mann^ 
foctories  bv  higher  wages  and  a  fodliW  of  communication  and 
transit.  Persons  employed  in  agriculture  are  decreasing  an- 
nually. In  1861,  they  only  numbered  1,994,110;  whflein 
other  occupations  they  have  vastly  increased.  The  extendve 
use  of  agneuhural  machinery  in  the  United  States  of  Am»* 
riea  is  owins  to  the  foot  that  the  a^peoltuial  lahovcm 
alwuya  earned  4s.  9d.  to  6a.  per  dn,  which,  aoasidering  the 
knr  price  of  foodthere^  waa  atuAft»6a,or7s,  n^  in  thia 
oountiy. 

Benr  labevr  hare  will  aavptl  taMfa  ^  i^bpt  lyidihiiiiy 
fitr  moie  extenaivaly  than  at  prqsenti  and  they  will  come  to 
my  condudon,  viz. :  *'  Kever  to  use  a  man  where  a  horse  will 
do,  and  never  nee  a  hone  whore  yon  «nn  snhs^tnte  steam- 
power.** 


T^ree. 


J.  J.  Mvom. 
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THE     EWE    AND    LAMB    AT    W  E  A  NI  N  G-T  I  M  E. 


BY     A     PEACTICAL     FABMEB. 


The  weaning-time  is  alwAjs  one  of  particular  interest 
to  every  sheep-breeder,  as  both  ewe  and  lamb  have  to  be 
provided  for,  so  that  neither  shall  suffer  damage.  The 
ewe  is  Uable  to  injury  and  loss  of  condition,  in  the  first 
instance,  if  not  cairefuUy  attended  to,  and  proper  Jceeping 
supplied  to  her.  The  worrit  and  restlessness  upon  the 
immediate  loss  of  her  lamb  are  very  great — ^running  here 
and  there,  bleating  loudly  and  lamentably,  and  often  re- 
fusing food.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  first  separation 
should  be  a  final  one — i.  «.,  the  ewe  and  lamb  should  be 
removed  so  far  apart,  if  possible,  as  not  to  hear  each 
other's  bleating,  if  not,  this  restlessness  is  continued  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  loss  of  condition  in  both  is  the 
result ;  but,  if  separated  to  the  requisite  distance,  they 
will  readily  accommodate  themselves  to  their  mutual  loss, 
and  the  lambs  will  soon  commence  a  kindly  grazini^  on 
their  own  account.  The  ewe  is  also  liable  to  damage 
from  her  udder.  The  lamb  ceasing  to  suck  it,  it  will 
frequently  become  full,  and  require  drawing,  or  it  will 
soon  be  hard  and  inflamed,  and  often  much  suppuration 
takes  place.  These  are  matters  for  the  diepherd's 
watchfulness. 

The  time  for  weaning  will,  in  every  flock,  depetid  upon 
previous  management,  and  the  preparation  or  suitable 
provision  that  the  £Eirm  will  aflbrd.  It  generally  takes 
place  in  the  month  of  July  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
The  grazing  pasturage  becomes  old,  and  is  too  heavily 
stockeid,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  kmbs.  The  clovers 
and  meadows  nave  been  mown  sufficiently  long  to  permit 
the  eddishes  to  make  head.  It  is  then  the  flockmaster 
deems  it  right  to  provide  better  keeping  for  his  lambs ; 
and  this  leads  to  his  weaning-time.  ijiother  cause  for 
such  a  decision  is  the  stoppage  in  the  progress  or  well- 
doing of  the  lamb.  Immediately  after  the  ewe  is  shorn 
of  her  fleece,  she  improves  in  condition,  and  yields  more 
and  better  milk.  The  lamb,  of  course,  reaps  the  advan- 
tage ;  and,  as  he  grows,  he  is  continually  teasing  his  dam 
and  abstracting  every  drop  of  milk.  This,  again,  tells 
upon  the  ewe.  She  begins  to  shrink,  so  that  the  breeder 
is  fully  satisfied  that  the  time  of  separation,  or  weaning- 
time,  has  come. 

There  is  more  care  and  judgment  required  in  weaning 
lambs  than  is  generally  given  to  it.  It  will  not  accord 
with  good  management  to  take  the  lambs  from  the  ewes, 
and  place  them  upon  a  luxuriant  and  quick  or  strong- 
growing  pasturage,  nor  upon  a  young  and  fruitful  eddish. 
Both  will  prove  too  purgative  for  them ;  and  in  wet  sea- 
sons many  will  succumb  to  colic  or  diarrhoea.  Neither 
will  it  do  to  put  them  upon  strong  bullock-pastures :  here 
they  will  be  liable  to  inflammatory  attacks,  from  over- 
feeding or  doing  too  well.  The  change  from  suckling  to 
providing  for  themselves  must  not  be  a  violent  or  very 
direct  change ;  but  they  must  be  brought  to  it  as  gra- 
dually as  possible.  For  this  purpose  it  is  very  desirable 
to  thin  the  stock  upon  the  suckling-pastures  previous  to 
weaning,  so  that  the  grass  or  seeds  can  make  a  little  ad- 
vance; and  when  weaning-time  arrives,  I  believe  the  best 
practice  is  to  take  the  ewes  away  from  the  lambs,  and 
leave  them  in  the  fields  they  have  been  accustomed  to. 
The  pasture  will,  in  the  absence  of  the  ewes,  soon  im- 
prove ;  and  as  they  have  been  habituated  to  the  field  and 
their  wonted  haunts  therein,  they  rest  more  kindly,  and 
the  risk  from  a  direct  change  of  food  is  avoided.    In 


these  fields  they  should  remain  some  three  or  four  weeks, 
until  the  clover  or  grass-eddishes,  or  aftermaths,  are  suf- 
ficiently grown  to  receive  them.  Neither  the  grass-fidds 
nor  eddishes  should  at  any  time  be  in  a  too-loxvriint 
state.  The  clover-eddishes  should  be  old  enough  to  pro- 
duce flowers  before  stocking,  unless  the  season  is  very  hot 
and  dry ;  and  the  grass-eddishes  should  be  three  or  foor 
weeks  old,  otherwise  looseness  of  body  and  scouring  will 
affect  the  weak  lambs,  and  the  stronger  ones  will  raiff 
such  damage  as  to  prevent  satisfEu^ry  progress  when  jd 
to  winter-keeping.  The  great  thing  is  to  keep  tha 
thriving.  For  this  purpose  rich,  young,  andsuccoloi 
food  must  be  avoided,  and  sound,  well-grown  herbige 
must  be  provided.  If  this  cannot  be  done^  resort 
may  be  had  to  that  salutary  artificial  food  in  soch 
cases,  "  cotton-cake. "  This  cake,  if  good  and  g^ 
nuine,  is  found  to  be  a  good  corrective,  or  rather 
alterative,  in  scouring  animals.  If  the  lambs  m 
slow  to  eat  it,  let  corn-meal  of  any  kind  be 
mixed  with  it,  or  oats  or  barley  in  limited  quantity.  As 
the  season  advances  linseed  cake  may  be  more  adTinta- 
geously  given :  even  such  a  small  allowance  as  two  ounca 
daily  wiU  promote  their  well  doing,  and  as  they  grow  it 
should  be  increased  gradually  to  from  four  to  six  oonces, 
which  will  suffice  for  the  winter.  These  are  general  re- 
marks for  the  whole  flock,  but  they  will  not  apply  for  tie 
weak  and  sickly  lambs :  they  must  be  nicely  nursed  upon 
weaning,  or  great  loss  will  result  in  the  winter.  A  pisce 
suited  to  their  low  condition  must  be  selected  for  tlieffl, 
and  any  nutritious  keeping  that  can  be  found  most  be 
judiciously  given  them,  and  that  in  great  variety— grsa, 
tares,  seeds,  cabbage,  com,  meal,  and  cake,  but  not  in 
a  wasteful  way ;  they  must  be  nursed  well.  If  the  Ismbi 
as  a  flock  are  well  summered  no  great  danger  will  ariie 
from  weaning,  and  they  will  soon  be  strong  enon^  for 
their  winter  keeping,  to  which  they  should  be  pot 
immediately  the  eddishes  begin  to  fail,  and  not  later  tiso 
Old  Michaelmas  on  any  account.  If  they  are  not  habitua- 
ted to  their  winter  keeping,  i.  e.,  turnips  or  coleseed 
before  the  rime  frosts  set  in,  there  is  much  dan^,  tnd 
even  cold  rainy  weather  at  that  season  is  very  iojnrioas; 
indeed,  the  change  abne  from  grass,  and  aftermath  or 
eddishes,  is  always  attended  with  danger.  The  ewes  will 
at  weaning-time  also  require  attention  and  care.  Thef 
should  be  placed  for  a  few  days  on  the  poorest  pastorj 
the  farm  will  afford,  and  if  without  water  for  a  da?  sH 
the  better ;  the  object  being  to  dry  up  their  milk  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  bettff 
keeping.  This  is  important,  because  if  they  are  draughted 
on  to  good  pasturage  the  milk  is  flushed,  and  man?  weeks 
will  not  suffice  to  dry  it  up.  Very  little  artificial  mes» 
are  resorted  to  for  this  purpose ;  in  obstinate  esses  oi 
milk  fiushing,  it  may  be  right  to  bleed  and  give  s  dose 
or  two  of  Epsom  or  Glaubers  salts,  or  other  altostire 
medicine,  and  the  udder  should  be  rubbed  with  some  ab- 
sorbent. It  will  frequently  require  drawing ;  and  if  rt 
becomes  hard,  some  soft  emolUent,  f*.  ^.,  soft-sosp,  or 
hog's  lard,  may  be  well  rubbed  in.  When  the  milk  hn 
subsided,  the  sooner  they  are  put  upon  the  best  keepfflg 
that  can  be  provided  for  them  the  better.  It  most  be 
remembered  that  the  time  for  putting  them  to  the  rsD 
will  soon  arrive ;  and  if  they  have  not  recovered  their  c^ 
dition,  and  the  animal  secretions  have  not  assumed  their 
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fbnetiona,  a  light  fall  of  lambs  may  be  confidenUj  antici- 
pited.  They  cannot  be  too  well  kept  immediately  prior 
to  bong  pat  to  the  ram,  if  the  food  is  natural,  t .  ^., 
gnu,  leeds,  doTen,  and  the  like,  or  early  cabbage  or 
coleseed :  these  are  very  condacive  to  effectiTe  gestation. 
Hie  better  they  thrive  at  this  season  the  greater  success 
miy  be  ezpeeted,  their  safety  as  breeders  will  be  secured, 
uid  more  and  finer  lambs  will  be  the  result.  It  is  great 
folly  for  breeders  to  permit  their  ewe  flock  to  ramble  about 
in  itobble  fields,  or  any  over-eaten  eddish  or  pasture  at 
tiiii  time :  rather  let  every  provision  be  made  for  their 
lafe  progress,  even  to  the  cultivation  of  kte  artificial 
gnne8,  or  especial  crops  of  green  food  for  this  purpose, 
i.  e.t  plots  of  late-sown  tares,  or  of  early  cabbage,  or 
eoleMed,  for  additional  aids  on  their  pastures.  The 
great  mistake  made  by  many  breeders  is  the  supposition 
thit  the  ewe  flock  will  for  the  most  part  take  care  of 
itsdf ;  that  it  may  forage  about  wherever  a  strav  blade 
of  graas  may  be  found ;  that,  in  fact,  it  must  shift  for 
itnif,  providing  room  is  found  for  it  upon  the  farm. 
If  any  animals  suffer,  it  must  be  "the  old  ewes.*' 
Tliis  is  wrong ;  I  commend,  therefore,  my  imperfect  re- 
narb  upon  this  point  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
keeders,  confidently  assuring  them  that  the  better  the 
care  taken  of  the  ewe  flock,  the  better  will  every  breeder 
be  repaid. 


THE  EWE  AND    LAMB  AT  WEANING- 
TIME. 

TO  THX  XDITOR  OF  THX  MABK  LAIOB  XXPBE8S. 

Sii,— In  looking  over  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper 
of  this  week,  the  owner  of  a  flock  would  very  naturally  rest  his 
«ye  on  the  article  written  by  a  **  Practical  Farmer  ^*  on  the 
ewe  and  lamb  at  weaning-time.  Sach  was  my  case ;  and, 
vUlst  admitting  the  many  and  valoable  suggestions  made 
therein  for  the  weliSare  of  the  flock  at  this  cntical  period  of 
^  year,  yet  I  take  very  strong  objection  to  one  ^art  of  it,  as 
lam  oonvmced,  as  fhr  as  practical  experience  ffoes,  it  is  directly 
opposed  to  good  and  safe  management.  I  allude  to  that  part 
»bere  the  writer  says,  "The  change  from  suckling  to  pro- 
viding for  themselves  must  not  be  a  violent  or  very  direct 
change,  but  they  must  be  brought  to  it  as  gradually  as  pos- 
*iUe :  for  this  purpose  it  is  very  desirable  to  thin  the  stock 
ipon  the  suckling  pastures  previous  to  weaning,  so  that  the 
grass  or  seeds  can  make  a  little  advance,  and  when  weaning- 
tine  arrives,  I  believe  the  best  praotioe  is  to  take  the  ewes 
avay  from  the  lambs  and  leave  them  in  the  fields  they  have 
been  accustomed  to.  The  pasture  will,  in  the  absence  of  the 
ewes,  soon  imj^rove,  and  as  they  have  been  habituated  to  the 
field,  and  their  wonted  haunts  therein,  thc^  rest  most  kindly, 
■nd  a  risk  from  a  direct  change  of  food  is  avoided.  In  the 
fields  they  should  remain  some  three  or  four  weeks,"  &c 

Now,  I  hold  that  a  lamb,  after  weaning,  should  never  be 
Niored  to  grace  on  over-eaten  seeds  or  grass — not  even  for  a 
in  hours — as  most  certainly,  if  it  does  (in  the  nu^ority  of  sea- 
•oas,  as  instance  last  jrear,  when  many  in  this  dirtrict  lost  the 
greater  number  of  their  lambs),  you  have  that  most  fisarfiil  and 
Bost  deadly  disease  called  **  scour  in  lambs."  This  I  aUnded 
to  in  my  letter  of  March  26, 1862,  as  riven  in  your  columns, 
uid  afterwards  in  the  "Farmer^sMagasme**  for  May  in  the 
Hme  year.  This  was,  however,  afteiwards  more  fully  brought 
nt  in  Dr.  Crisp's  very  valuable  paper  on  the  **  Lamb  disease, 
li^Teninthe  "Journal'*  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Sooefy,  vol.  zi.  part  1.  If  yon  permit  me  I  will  make  a  few 
nggestions  as  to  the  management  of  the  hunb  fiock  after  wean- 
ing. Let  them  go  on  to  dover  or  grass  eddishes,  young  tares, 
or  er^  on  |^rass  where  bullocks  have  been  grated,  and  no 
then.  And  it  is  a  capital  plan  to  have  a  few  early  cabbages 
to  throw  amonffst  them ;  this  will  generally  keep  them  on  tiU 
yon  have  stubble-fields  dear,  young  dovers  to  run  over,  if  only 
sparingly— aU  these  will  be  quite  safe ;  letting  them  have  as 
frequent  cAan^e  as  possible,  a  good  lump  of  rock-salt  to  run  to, 
^  water,  pure  linseed-cake.  If  it  is  sought  to  push  them  on 
rar&t  hoggs  in  the  following  ipring,  or  even  for  stores,  Oilb« 


of  cake  will  be  an  advantage,  but  it  is  not  altogether  necessary. 
By  the  time  stubbles  are  run  over,  and  edoishca  lost  bloom, 
the  fanner  will  generally  have  turnips  ready  to  stock,  and  then 
the  risk  as  to  the  narasite  disease  is  over. 

I  know  you  will  pardon  my  taking  up  this  matter,  it  being 
most  important  to  us  now,  sheep  being  the  most  paying  Idnd 
of  stock  we  have,  and  I  believe,  taking  the  period  of  a  farmer's 
life,  would  be  found  so. 

Whether  our  **  early  maturity"  system,  both  for  sheep  and 
beast,  is  best,  I  leave  with  others,  having  my  own  ideas  on  the 
subject ;  but  I  fiancnr,  if  we  kept  our  stock  to  be  full-mouthed, 
as  I  believe  was  ordained,  we  should  heur  less  compkint  about 
"  worn-out  putnrea." — ^Believe  me  to  be,  sir,  yours  very  faith. 

fully,  WlLLIKGHAM  FOWUE. 

Sfantan,  near  Ufptngkam, 


PEAT  AS  A  MANUEE— VALUE   OP 
HUMUS. 

The  following  paper  on  the  "  Presence  and  Source  of  Nitro- 
gen in  Feat,  with  Keference  to  its  Use  as  Manure,"  was  read 
at  the  recent  Botanical  Ck)ngre88  at  London,  by  Professor 
Schulz  Schnlcenstdn,  Berlin  :•— 

"  Ingenhauss,  Sanssnre,  Boussbgault,  and  others,  have  all 
one  and  the  same  theory  as  far  as  regards  the  nutrition  of 
plants,  viz.,  that  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  originate  from  the 
air,  and  not  from  the  soil,  and  that  therefore  the  vegetable  and 
animal  ingredients  of  the  soil  are  not  to  be  considered  the 
food  of  plants,  but  that  the  mould  of  the  soil  is  derived  from 
the  plants  themsdvea,  and  cannot  serve  them  hereafter  as 
food.  But  notwithstanding  this  theory,  experiments  in  horti- 
culture and  agriculture  have  shown  that  one  can  never  do  with- 
out carbonaceous  manure,  taken  either  from  the  vegetable  or 
animal  kingdom ;  and  experience  proves  that  carbon  plays  the 
prindpal  put  in  earthy  manures ;  that  without  mould,  there 
is  no  plant-growing,  as  far  as  all  artificial  mixtures  of  the  soil 
are  based  upon  earthy  substances ;  and  that  mineral  manure 
without  mould  is  a  chimera.  Orchid-growers  know  now  very 
wdl  that,  deprived  of  mould  (humus),  their  plants  will  not 
succeed  for  any  length  of  time. 

"  We  have  it  in  our  ])ower  to  change,  to  improve,  or  to  de- 
teriorate the  different  kinds  of  fruit— nay,  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  altogether,  in  manuring  the  soil  with  dif- 
ferent hnmns-snbstances,  without  the  air  interfering  in  the 
slightest  de^free,  simply  because  the  diflisrent  fertility  depends 
upon  the  soil  and  locality.  The  air  appears  to  be  the  same 
everywhere ;  and  we  could  not  speak  of  a  local  difl!eareiioe  in 
the  vegetation  if  the  air  furnished  the  food  for  plants.  Prac- 
tical experience  contradicts  the  theory  of  Ingmhanss,  Sana- 
sure,  Liebig,  &c.  AU  cultivation  amounts  practically  to  this 
-—to  avail  oursdves  of  the  humus-substances  of  the  soil,  or  to 
improve  them.  And  in  this  way  we  prepare  peat  as  manure. 
The  easier  peat  decomposes,  the  better  it  acts  on  the  vegetation ; 
and  those  cheap  kinds  which  are  very  lisht  and  spongy,  and 
are  not  fit  for  burning,  are  especially  to  be  recommc^bd  for 
manuring  the  soil,  wmch  is  rendered  more  absorbent  of  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  and  by-and-bye  the  whole  mass  of  the  tuif 
is  decomposed  by  pntrefeetion.  The  lighter  and  more  spongy 
the  turf  IS,  the  quicker  will  be  the  results.  All  turf  is  more 
or  less  ammoniacal  or  nitrogenous ;  and  the  stronger  it  smells 
in  buniing  the  richer  it  is  in  nitrogen,  and  the  more  fit,  there- 
fore, is  it  to  be  used  as  manure  for  com  or  garden  plants. 
Owing  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  that  the  peat  contains,  ani- 
nml  manure  is  rendered  more  or  less  needless ;  and  we  ought, 
therefore,  to  use  it  always  in  the  cultivation  of  those  plants  for 
which  any  animal  substances  are  unsuitable. 

"  Bat  what  is  the  source  of  nitrogen  in  turf  P  Theseneral 
opinion  is  that  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  is  formed,  of  which 
the  hydrogen  unites  itself  with  the  nitrogen  of  tihe  air  so  as  to 
form  ammonia.  This,  however  is  contradicted  by  the  nitro- 
gen not  bdng  present  in  the  tnrf  itsdf  in  the  form  of  ammonia, 
which  is  only  formed  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tiie  turf,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  it  ongpates  through  the  dry  distUlation  of 
animal  snbstences.  This  shows  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  turf 
must  be  in  the  same  condition  as  it  is  in  animal  substances, 
as  for  instance  in  bom,  bones,  albumen,  and  meat  In  fitct,  it 
can  be  proved  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  turf  reaOy  originates 
from  animal  bodies  whidi  lire  or  have  lived  therein^  and  Of 
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wliiohtneesantobtfbimdi&thetiiifl  The  olaMet  of  infii* 
Miia,  polyMt)  woixBi,  molliMca,  ornftaoea  and  iMecti  are  hmi 
TepresentM,  wlucH  through  their  faulk^  developmant  produce 
theotitrogeA  in  tuif-pits  aiid  tuf  itself. 

"Tarimaniire  does  not  act  ao  quickly  at  ttable  iBanure, 
beoanae  it  deoompoaea  more  abwlj,  hut  it  therein  heoomea 
more  efficacious. 

"  liehigaffinuB  that  turf  caa  only  be  considered  aa  a  manure 
for  phuits  if  {khosphate  of  lime  be  mixed  up  with  it.  But  aa 
toil  oontaiai in itielf  A aoi&cieiit  quantity  of  tbii  wbetanoe^I 


need  hardlv  say  that  lidng^  opinion  eaanot  be  u|ihdd  b 
pracfeioe.  My  eiperiments  in  adduigboneiiatte  Iketaif  km 
not  nven  any  better  veanllB  than  by  oinf  tuif  akM. 

"Manuring with kamoa  in  general,  and Banuria^witktBrf 
and  decayed  vegetable  enhetaneaampartienkr,  show  irrrfrt^ 
that  the  food  01  plants  forma  a  wnple  mbstanoe^  whiob  it  ra* 
preaentad  in  tiM  gaaea  of  humna— carbon,  hydrogea,  and  nitro- 
gen— and  that  toe  plant  doea  not  need  to  precare  the  oaiboa 
and  nitrogen  firom  different  sources,  and  to  oompoa6  only  the 
food  OQt  of  the  elementaty  labetaucet.** 


GEBBN    MANUBING— CLOVBB    HAY. 


Green  manuring,  or  the  growing  of  some  Tcgetable  crop  and 
ploughing  it  down  while  in  a  green  state,  is  by  some  thou^t 
to  be  the  most  economical  wi^  of  manuring  or  improving  the 
Boil :  that  it  will  benefit  a  succeeding  crop  erexy  one  who  has 
property  tried  it  will  testify  in  the  affiimatiTe.  This  practice 
of  ploughing  down  greeu  crops  is  of  ancient  origin,  it  having 
been  practised  by  ihe  ancient  Romans,  if  not  by  other  nations 
even  in  earlier  days.  Since,  it  hu  been  pra^ised  by  all  en- 
lightened agricultural  nations  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  By 
means  of  pbughing-under  such  greeu  crops  as  clover,  com,  xye, 
buckwhcK,  &c.,  the  poorest  soil  where  seed  can  be  induced  to 

a  rout  and  grow  may  be  gradually  oonverted  into  a  most  fer- 
ie  one. 

Of  all  the  crops  grown  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
soil,  perhaps  there  is  none  equal  to  red  dover.  The  rank 
qireaoing  foliaffe  effectually  shades  the  ground,  and  draws  a 
large  portiott  cl  its  pabulum  from  the  air ;  the  long  heavy 
roota  reach  well  into  the  ground,  loosening  and  dividing  a  dose 
■oil,  permitting  the  action  of  the  air  and  elements  stilTfortlier 
to  reduce  the  sterility.  An  advantage  of  clover  over  other 
green  crops  ii  in  the  fact  that  a  crop  may  be  saved  for  feed  by 
cutting  in  June  or  earlv  in  July,  and  the  aftermath,  with  the 
roots  turned  under  to  aecay,  are  found  equal  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  ploughing  down  the  first  croo;  thus  we  have  the 
ycrv  best  of  hay  for  feeding  purooses  ana  making  manure,  as 
well  as  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  other  course. 

The  aoa-aaoceaa  of  a  large  daasof  fermersinproperlv  curing 
and  aaviag  clover  hay,  has  given  it  the  disrepute  with  which 
it  is  held  in  the  estimation  of  that  daas.  as  well  aa  othera. 
When  euk  at  the  proper  tine,  which  ia  when  the  heada  be^ 
to  turn  brown,  and  properlv  cured  and  stored,  without  losing 
the  leaves,  it  fturnishes  the  best  kind  of  hay  for  atook,  and  the 
nchest  manure  with  which  to  si^iply  fktnre  erops  with  the 
aeoessaiy  elemanta  to  a  vigoraua  growth. 

I  cannot  refrain  here  fitun  ftuther  digreesinff,  to  give  my 
mode  and  ideas  of  how  dover  hay  should  m  raacn.  Mow  as 
soon  in  the  morning  aa  dry  from  dew,  and  here  I  prefer  the 
old  scythe  and  swathe,  aa  there  is  tess  handling  to  waste  the 
leaves.  Let  it  lie  two  or  three  hours,  and  turn  the  swathes 
bottom  up.  About  4  or' 5  o*clook  pitch  the  dover  into  small 
loose  eocks ;  let  them  remain  till  oetween  11  and  12  o'dodc 
the  next  dav,  when  they  are  divided,  loosened,  and  turned  bot- 
tom up  witnout  shaking.  About  4  p  ju.  haul  to  the  bam  and 
plaee  on  a  scaflbld.  If  the  quantity  oe  larce,  it  would  be  beet 
to  have  two  mows  to  receive  the  same.  We  thua  dry  out  the 
watery  portion,  leaving  the  juices  in  the  pro|ier  state  difbsed 
throughout  the  hay.  Clover  put  up  in  this  way,  without 
being  wet,  wiU  come  out  bright,  sweet,  and  without  smoke. 
Cows  will  eat  it  and  gain  largdy  in  milk:  other  stock  wiU 
fatten  upon  it  fester  than  with  common  hay  accompanied  with 


Wheat  or  com  grown  to  follow  dover  turned  under  is 
generally  more  fr«e  mmi  disease,  worms,  &c.,  and  yidds  Uuger 
and  better  crops  than  when  an  ordinarv  application  of  animal 
manure  is  made  for  such  crops.  Very  little  labour  is  required 
in  getting  in  a  crop  of  dover;  no  ferther  care,  and  will  last 
two  years,  and,  with  proper  management,  often  much  longer. 

There  is  no  crop  grown  which  is  so  greatly  improved  by  the 
application  of  gypsum  aa  dover.  A  small  application  will  in- 
crease the  gnmtn,  ^vinr  a  heavy  coat  of  sreen  material  to 
turn  uader,   It  is  therefore  economy  to  make  an  application 


of  a  bushd  or  86  per  acre  to  a  crap  deiigned  for  muBtnl 
purposes. 

It  is  not  my  dengn  in  this  article  to  go  minutely  into  ^ 
mana^ment  or  pre])aration  for  and  growing  crops  designl 
especially  for  ploughing  down,  but  to  make  some  genenlob- 
servationa  on  the  sulqect  of  green  mannring,  beMfits  to  bi 
derived  therefrom,  &c 

The  benefits  derivable  are  numerous  and  great  la  tb 
first  pkoe  it. restores  all  the  mineral  or  otn^  ingiedteili 
drawn  or  absorbed  from  the  soil  in  the  growth  of  snob  pluli 
back  to  the  soil ;  it  also  restores  to  the  soil  all  the  fertaliiiic 
gases  that  those  plants  have  absorbed  or  derived  from  tbe 
atmosphere.  It  is  an  established  feet  that  plants  by  tlMii 
leaves  absorb  from  the  air  oxygen,  hydrogen,  aitro^  oir- 
bonic  acid,  phosphoric  add,  ndphuric  aod,  chbrue,  &e.; 
while  through  the  roots  or  spon^oles  they  suck  19  from  tbe 
soil  lime,  aiunina,  magnesia,  potash,  aoda,  sdphur,  oxidci, 
1(0. ;  these  are  all,  or  nearly  ail,  returned  to  the  soil  ii 
ploughing  them  down  at  the  proper  time— that  time,  dl^ 
mist^  would  teach  us,  is  when  the  plant  has  arrived  st  tla 
proper  stage,  containing  all  those  dementa  in  the  gresiMt 
abundance,  before  having  arrived  at  perfect  maturity,  a«,  ii 
such  case,  the  land  is  robbed  of  a  poiti<m  of  the  nntriBMl 
with  which  it  is  designed  to  supply  it.  The  most  proper  tint 
for  ploughing,  without  doubt,  la  aa  aoon  aa  the  crop  it  ii 
UoasoB^  as  then  it  is  supposed  to  have  attainftd  to  the  tresM  I 
perfection  all  the  denMuta  of  its  growth.  The  ground  ihoiU 
lie  a  week  or  two  previous  to  the  crop  following  oeing  pat  ii, 
to  give  time  for  the  escape  of  some  of  the  gases  seaeraki  ii 
the  decomposition.  Warm  weatiier  ia  easentiai  whea  tkt 
work  is  penormed,  that  the  fermentation  may  go  forward  to 
the  early  rotting  of  the  crop.  Warm  and  moict  weather  wi 
forward  the  decomposition,  provided  then  ia  a  soitaUe  wm 
to  deeompoae  rapioly. 

In  seedinff  for  ginen  manaiial  pvpoeea,  the  quantity^ 
aeed  ahonld  be  liberal,  or  the  object  aoaght  for  iaiotehtaiM; 
tiie  orop  therefore  should  be  dense  and  doea^  and  a  foot  or 
more  nigh,  when  ploughed  under.  When  ready  for  tbi 
plough,  it  should  be  rolkd,  while  the  dew  ia  on,  WiU  abw? 
roller  in  the  direetum  the  furrows  are  to  nns;  this  mm 
should  be  thoroughly  covered.  Aa  my  ideaa  o(f  good  pfeaik* 
iag  were  eapressed  in  a  former  eommnnieatian,  no  torn 
direotions  are  necessary,  except  to  aay  that  to  obtain  thi 
matest  immediate  advantage  from  a  green  orop  ploagM 
down,  it  ahonld  be  oovered  only  tliree  or  fonr  inches  i^f" 
just  dbMp  enough  to  prevent  wastan,  and,  at  Hm  sams  tin^ 
near  enough  ^  surfeoa  to  be  aeted  upon  by  the  atrani  Mhr 
beat.  A  deeper  covering  will  not  give  liiB  foUowiag  fV 
timely  and  regular  nonriahaent ;  tha  eflboti  an  only  obwiM 
after  ferther  ploughing. 

Yerjr  much  might  be  said  fnr^r  why  green  maniriaf  » 
beneficial,  and  how  it  is  so;  but  the  limits  of  this  artiele  if 
bid  ^nug  into  the  sulqect  further.  I  might  adduce  vbat  b 
mentioned  upon  this  subtject  by  agricultural  writers,  both  a 
Europe  as  well  aa  of  America ;  but  will  doae  this  somedut 
ramluiiig  article  by  referring  to  tbe  aames  of  such  wiiten  • 
Chaptal  of  France,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Profeasor  J<Juiston  sad  W^ 
of  England,  Judge  Bud,  K.  L.  Allen,  Dr.  Danid  l*\jnt» » 
host  of  other  writers,  of  the  United  States.*— Wx.  H.  Wins 
in  Jm€rican  (huM^rjf  Qentimm, 
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ON  PLOUGHING  AND  POTATOES. 


One  of  the  mostrtrikiiig  of  those  contrastB  which  arrest  the 
tttention  of  in  intelligent  aflnricnltaral  obserrer,  between  the 
tiOige  of  Eln^ish  il^s  and  those  of  New  England,  as  well  as 


of  Ameriea  generally,  is  in  ^e  aattvr  of  ploughing.  In 
Sij^  bad  plooghing  is  rare ;  in  New  Envland  goodplottgh- 
iof  is  even  rarer.  Something  is  to  be  allowed,  of  coarse, 
kt  the  irregokr  and  roeky  surflusa  of  new  lands ;  but  even 
ma  the  best  maadowbottoms  along  our  river-oonnea,  a 
aeanitraightftuTow,  welltamedjBQ  as  to  oflsr  the  largest 
ponble  amount  of  firiable  mould  for  a  aeed-bed,  is  a  sight  so 
uansl  that  in  a  month  of  sprinsr  travel  we  mieht  eoimt  the 
anaberon  our  ftngtta.  I  go  stall  ftirther,  and  say— though 
ianhtku  oifendii^f  the  |HiS^otic  susceptibilities  of  a  great 
sm— that  not  one  American  fitfmer  in  twenty  knows  what 
m1^  good  pknghin^  is.  Orer  and  over  the  wiseacres  at  the 
onmtf  fiiirs  give  their  first  praminms  to  the  man  who  by  a 
fittk  deft  **^nd]ipg  of  the  plough  can  turn  a  flat  Airrow,  and 
Tk  wins  honours  by  his  capacity  to  hide  ereTT  vestige  of  tha 
iabUe  and  to  leaTe  an  utterly  level  surfkoe.  ^nt  a  flat  furrow, 
nth  ordinary  implements,  mtoltesa  broad  out,  and  a  conse- 
fwt  dimint^oa  of  depth.  The  perfection  of  ploughing 
ipon  sward-land  implies,  on  the  contrary,  little  pyramidal 
lidgelets  of  mould,  miming,  like  an  arrow's  flight,  the  Aill 
hsgthofthaAald;  all  which  a  Modcross^harrowing  will  break 
dovainto  fine  and  even  tilth,  IDce  a  gardia-bad.  Yet  again 
odsgaia  I  haw  seen  such  plotaghing,  by  Scotch  adepts,  con- 
iamed  by  ike  county  wine  men  fbr  its  uneTcaaess.  The  flat. 
know  k  not  indeed  without  its  uses  under  certain  conditions 
of  the  land,  and  with  special  objects  in  view — as,  fbr  instance, 
fbsie,  by  a  fkll  plouglung,  one  wishes  a  partial  disintegration 
af  the  turf,  in  view  of  a  **  turning  under^  of  the  whole  surfi&ce 
ipon  the  ■nooeeding  spring  for  a  crop  of  roots.  This  is  prac- 
oednpon  the  ialand  ot  Jersey  (so  nuaoos  for  its  dairy  stodc) 
■ftfa  |nat  Boiseasa.  Tha  sod  is  *<skimaad"  (such  is  their 
ma)  in  the  month  of  Novmber  or  December ;  and  with  the 
^emng  of  spring  all  is  turned  under  by  a  plough,  which,  so  far 
i  I  have  observed,  is  peculiar  to  ^t  island,  and  which  works 
minefaeaiA  depth  and  requires  a  tMm  of  foar  horses  ibr  its 
liectiveufle. 

I  Boal  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  here  ia  regard  to  Ame- 
ieaa  phmgha,  which,  fhnn  Uie  feet  that  they  have  noeived 
Bcasional  commendatory  prizes  from  foreign  committees,  have 
Bsa  coaated  by  the  sanguine  superior  to  all  other  implements 
r  the  name ;  and  gushing  orators  have  lavished  orilliant 
Biods  apoo  oar  fupenoril^  to  tiie  world  in  this  branch  of 
picaUnral  ip«<*l*«ni«i.  Nothing  surely  can  exceed  the  best 
jnerican  ploughs  in  their  adaptation  to  present  American 
Beds.  Tbej  are  light,  compact,  strong,  ana,  ia  rouffh  lands, 
a  by  half  more  manageania  than  the  best  English  imple- 
enti.  Bat  anpposing  a  great  reach  of  well-tilled  and  per- 
•tiy  dearai  fidd,  and  the  improved  iron  Scotch  plough  will 
f  a  fer  more  true  and  even  Azrrow  with  one-half  the  ex- 
BditBTa  of  Bianual  fbrce.    Under  snoh  circumstances,  the 


uaewo»^  which  has  be«a  saj^^ested  at  once  by  the  cheap- 
•s  ai  timber  material  aad  by  the  axigtacies  of  a  rough 
*nntiy.  Nor  have  I  anv  matter  of  doubt  that  as  our  culture 
pens  into  aeizure  of  all  eeoaomio  methods,  our  im^lement- 
ikers  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  demands  with  tiiat 
rewdneaa  which  has  thus  tu  been  so  oharactnistie  of  their 
brta. 

Another  noticeable  feature  in  European  field  management, 
^ch  eontrasts  it  stroariy  with  much  of  our  helter-skelter 
sating,  ia  the  almost  umversal  adoption  of  the  drill  qrstem 
the  cuitoxe  of  idl  hoed  crops,  by  virtue  of  which  fertOiaing 


material  is  applied  directly  to  the  plants,  and  the  same  dis- 
tributed— ^by  a  transverse  moughing  the  succeeding  season— 
fbr  the  benefit  of  the  cereal  wmch  comes  next  in  rotation.  It 
may  be  questionable  if  our  corn  crop  (maize)  will  not  succeed 
best  under  so-called  **  hill**  culture,  and  with  a  broadcast  ap* 
plication  of  manure,  since  it  is  a  gross  and  wide  fioeder,  aad 
demands  fbll  flow  of  sun  and  air;  but  in  respect  to  most 
other  hoed  crons,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superior 
economy,  as  well  as  the  more  orderly  appearance  of  the  drill 
system. 

Tike,  for  instance,  our  ordinary  crop  of  potatoes  (and  I  think 
the  details  of  its  management  were  never  before  a  subject  of 
discussion  in  a  popular  magazine),  four  out  of  tea  patches  of 
this  worthy  esculent  are,  in  New  England  soil,  put  down  ia 
wavy  lines  of  hills— irregular  in  distance,  datternly  in  culture, 
and  yet  involving  per  bushel  a  for  burger  expense  for  tillage 
and  harvesting,  than  if  dressed,  phmteo,  cleaned,  and  eikrth(>d 
up  according  to  some  system  which  would  demand  trim  lines, 
even  distances,  and  a  complete  shading  of  tiie  whole  ground  ia 
the  season  of  thdr  most  rampant  growth.  Perhans  I  shall 
not  be  counted  too  intolerably  practical,  if  I  indicate  the  actual 
method  of  procedure  which  lias  been  sometimes  followed  under 
my  own  observation.  We  will  suppose  that  a  sood  surfoce  of 
sward-land  (requiring  a  lift  by  reason  of  its  weeoiness^  is  turned 
over  lightly  (and  flatly,  if  you  please,)  in  the  month  of  October. 
Nothing  offers  better  pabulum  for  potatoes,  or  indeed  almost 
any  crop,  than  decaying  turf.  In  April  the  raw  surface  ia 
levdled  with  a  Scotch  h^ow,  and  thereupon  all  is  turned  un- 
der seven  inches  by  the  best  plonsh  at  command  with  Uiree 
horses  abreast  (two  will  weary  of  the  work).  After  this  the 
harrow  is  put  on  again,  up  and  down  and  across.  There  is  no 
fiear  of  harrowing  too  much.  This  being  accomplished,^  and 
the  manure  disposed  (since  liarch)  in  huge  heaps  at  either 
end  of  the  field,  three  deep  forrows  are  opened  at,  sa^,  two  or 
three  rods  apart,  by  a  ploughman  who  can  drive  ms  furrow 
across  as  straight  as  the  flignt  of  an  arrow.  Immediately  up- 
on the  opening  of  the  flrst^  the  cart  follows,  aad  two  men 
strew  the  opened  fhrrow  with  the  half-rotted  manure.  Att" 
other  hand  follows  with  a  sprinkling  of  guano  and  plaster; 
and  still  another  follows  to  drop  the  seea.  XJpon  this  the 
ploughman  hps  a  fhrrow  in  way  of  cover ;  two  nutows  follow 
as  in  ordinary  ploughing,  and  every  fourth  one  is  treated  as  we 
have  describeawith  ample  dressmgand  seed.  Three  series 
of  furrows  beinff  opened  at  the  sttft^  permit  the  ploughman 
to  go  his  rounds  without  interfering  with  the  planting  and 
drewin^.  When  the  whole  field  is  gone  over  after  this  system 
it  has  simply  the  appearance  of  a  thoroughly  nloughed  surfiu». 
Nothbg  more  is  done  until  the  young  shoots  begin  to  anpear ; 
at  this  time  the  Scotch  harrow  is  put  on,  and  the  land  com- 
]detely  weeded  and  lev^ed^  little  or  no  harm  being  done  by 
this  procedure  to  the  starting  crop.  The  whole  field  has  thus 
the  evenness  and  the  cleanness  of  a  trarden.  Three  weeks  bter, 
especially  if  the  season  be  fovourable  to  weed  growth,  it  may 
be  neoessary  to  so  between  the  rowa— now  most  distinctly  and 
luxuriantly  marked  with  tufts  of  green — ^with  the  cultivator ; 
and  no  farther  culture  is  needed  until  the  **  earthing-u^  process 
is  accomplished  with  a  double-mouldboard  plough.  This  done, 
the  crop  takes  care  of  itself  until  harvesting  time,  no  hand 
hoe  or  further  culture  being  essential.  I  venture  to  sav  that 
the  cost  per  bushel  is  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  that  by  the  or- 
dinary, hap-hazard,  hand  tillage.  In  addition  to  this  there  ia 
the  delight  to  the  eye  of  trim  rows  of  luxuriant  foliuffe,  inter- 
ladng  by  degrees,  and  covering  the  whole  surface  wiw  a  rich 
mat  of  neen.  If  the  experts  in  the  growth  of  this  old  esculent 
— ^whether  in  Maine  or  on  the  Bergen  flats— have  any  foult 
to  find  with  the  method,  we  will  be  patient  listeners.^Hr. 
Mitchell  iair&Nrf  si  Horn, 
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CAMBRIDGESHIBB    AND    ISLE    OP    ELY    AGBIOULTUBAL    SOCIETY. 

MEETING    AT    CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday , Sept.  7,  was  fixed  for  the  holdingof  the  exhibitioii,aiid 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  day,  although  rain  did  not  actoally 
(all,  it  looked  veir  threatening.  The  show  took  place  in  a 
large  and  tnitahte  field  lent  by  Bfr.  T.  Sayle,  sitni^  on  the 
HiS'i-^oad,  and  within  a  few  minutet*  walk  of  the  railway 
itation.  On  the  whole  the  hone  department  formed  the 
principal  foatore  of  the  show ;  hut  this  section  is  not  remark- 
able for  any  extraordinary  excellence.  The  sheep  were  a  Terr 
meane  supply,  owing  to  the  new  Orders  of  FnTy  Conndl, 
datea  8th  August^  ^rerentinf  the  fanners  in  Hnntingdon- 
shire  brinnng  their  animus  for  exhibition;  while  the 
quality  of  me  animals  did  not  come  up  to  what  might  have 
been  expected.  There  was  a  small  supply  of  pigs,  among 
which  there  were  some  first-rate  boars,  ana  one  immense  sow. 
There  was  a  laree  show  of  implements  of  all  kinds,  Messrs. 
£.  Headly  and  Son,  of  Cambridge,  having  the  Uigest  collec- 
tion. The  next  largest  number  was  displayed  b^  lir.  Swann 
HurreU  (the  Mayor  of  Cambridge).  Other  exhibitora  were 
Messrs.  H.  and  J.  CuUock,  Ely ;  E.  and  H.  T.  Turner,  Ipswich ; 
Woods  and  Cocksedge,  Stowmarket ;  W.  P.  WiUdns,  Ipswich ; 
Chas.  Burrell,  Thetford;  J.  W.  Brandford,  March;  G. 
Chearin,  Boston;  J.  Armitase,  Chatteris:  B.  Maynard, 
Whittledbrd;  J.  Pigott,  Cambridge;  A.andW.  Eddington, 
Chelmsford ;  J.  and  S.  Rawlins,  Melbonm ;  T.  P.  Hitchcock, 
Bury  St.  Edm"?^^« ;  and  K  Page  and  Co.,  Bedford.  The  judges 
were:  of  Cast  Horses,  Messrs.  J.  Plowright,  and  G.  Bed- 
ford ;  of  Nag  Hobses,  Messrs.  H.  Boulton  and  T.  Perdval ; 
of  Sheep,  Messrs.  W.  Looker  and  W.  Ladds ;  of  Shoktwool 
and  Ckoss-bssd  Sheep,  Messrs.  H.  Woods  and  H.  W.  Bea- 
ford;  of  Swine,  Mr.  W.  Looker  and  Mr.  W.  Ladds;  of 
PouLTKT,  Mr.  J.  Mousey. 

PRIZES. 

HOBSSS  TOE  AOBICULTXTBJLI.  PUBPOSES. 

For  the  best  stallion,  haviuff  senred  not  less  than  30  mares 
in  any  part  of  the  county  or  iue  during  the  last  season. — ^First 
prise £10; Mr. £.  J. Clayden, Linton;  second  £5,  Mr. F.  W. 
lilley,  Grantchester. 

For  the  best  entire  twb-year-old  odt. — ^First  prize  £6; 
Means.  T.  and  S.  Fyson,  Warboys;  second  £3,  Mr.  James 
Bailey,  Wilburton. 

For  the  be«t  cart  mare,  not  under  four  years  old. — ^First 
prize £5,  Mr.  T.  Gnnnell,  Milton;  second  £3,  Mr.  W.  Baker, 
stapleford. 

For  the  best  mare,  with  her  foal.— First  prize  £6  and  second 
£3,  Mr.  J.  Warth,  Sutton.  Highly  commended,  Mr.  G.  Yipan, 
Stretham. 

For  the  best  three-year-old  filly.— 43eoond  prize  £3,  Mr.  S. 
Cl^den,  littie  Linton. 

For  the  best  two-year-old  filly.— First  prize  £4>,  Mr.  John 
Tripbw,  Chatteris ;  second  £2,  Mr.  John  Bell,  Whaddon. 

For  the  best  plough  team.— First  prize  £4,  Mr.  John  Linton, 
Westwidk  Hall. 

For  the  best  pair  of  dray  horses.— Prize  £4,  Mr.  J.  Warth, 
Sutton. 

For  the  best  mare  or  gelding  of  any  age,  open  to  all  Eng- 
land.— Prize  £6,  Mr.  J.  Warth,  Sutton. 

For  the  best  three^rear^ld  cart  gelding,  open  to  all  England. 
—Prize  £5,  Mr.  C.  Mainprice,  Ely. 

For  the  best  van  horse,  mare,  or  geldinff,  not  exceeding 
seven  years  old,  open  to  all  England.— Prize  £6,  Mr.  W.  Baker. 
Staiideford. 

ror  the  best  dray  horse,  open  to  all  England.— Prize  £5, 
Mr.  J.  Warth,  Sutton. 

For  the  best  Suffolk  cart  stallion,  the  owner  undertaking  to 
travel  him  in  the  Cambridge  district  next  season,  open  to  all 
EngUnd.— Prize  £5,  Mr.  E.  J.  Chidden,  Barham  Hall,  Linton. 

For  the  best  entire  horse  for  agncnltnral  purposes,  open  to 
all  England,  the  proprietor  heing  a  member,  or  Paying  >n  en- 
trance fee  of  one  guinea.-— Cup  value  £30,  Messrs.  T.  and  S. 
I^fODi  Warboyi , 


RxDiNO  Ajn>  Coaching  Hobses. 

For  the  best  thoroughbred  stallion.— Prise  withheld. 

For  the  best  hackney  stalUon.— Prize  £10,  Mr.  E.  Jostlyi, 
Ely. 

For  the  best  mare  calculated   to 
hunters.— First  prize  £5,  Mr.  H.  Hnrrell,  Newton;  ( 
£3,  Mr.  H.  Thnmall,  Royston. 

For  the  best  mare  or  selding,  under  five  years  old,  adapted 
for  hunting  purposes.- First  prize  £6,  Mr.  W.  Siman,  Bock- 
worth  ;  second  £3,  Mr.  H.  Jones,  littleport 

For  the  best  haolm^  mare.— Prize  £^  Mr.  J.  Warth,  Si. 
ton.    Commended:  Mr.  J.  Warth. 

For  the  best  three-vear-old  colt  or  filly,  not  under  14  hak 
—Prize  £4,  Mr.  D.  Adams,  Cambridge. 

For  the  best  hunter  of  anv  age,  open  to  all  England.— Pne 
£6,  Mr.  D.  Adiuns,  Cambridge. 

For  the  best  roadster  of  any  age,  open  to  all  Englisi- 
Prize  £5,  Mr.  John  Warth,  Sutton. 


For  the  best  hackney  mare,  with  foal  at  foot,  mare  not 
all  En^and,  prize  £5,  Mr.  J, 


Wiith. 


Uhak 


15  hands,  open  to 
Sutton. 

For  the  best  cob  mare  or  griding,  not 
open  to  all  En(^and.— Prize  £5,  Mr.  R.  Pate,  1 

For  tiie  best  pony  mare  or  geldinff,  not  azoeeding  IS  htndi, 
open  to  all  England.— Prize  £8,  Right  Hon.  Lord  Qcofp 
Manners, M J?.,  Chevdey  Park.  Commended:  Mr.fi.FnU, 
sen.,  Cambridge. 

For  the  best  charger,  open  to  all  Engknd.— Prize  £5,  Hr. 
D.  Adams,  Cambridige. 

For  the  best  hunter  of  any  age,  the  property  of  a  snbienber. 
—Prize  £6,  Mr.  D.  Adams,  Cambridge. 

For  the  best  hackney  mare  or  selding  under  six  yean  oU. 
^Prise  £6,  Mr.  W.  Sinnan,  BndLworth. 

Sheep. 

For  the  best  shearling  Southdown  ram.— First  prize  A(,ib< 
second  £3,  Lord  Braybrooke,  Audley  End,  Essex. 

For  the  best  shearling  short-wooUed  ram,  not  Soothdovi. 
—First  prize  £6,  and  second  £3,  Mr.  J.  GiUin,  Little  B«^ 
field. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  sheariing  Southdown  ewes.— IM 
prise  £0,  Lord  Braybrooke. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  shearlmg  short-wooOed  ewo,  at* 
Southdown.— Firstprize  £0,  Mr. C.  Bottom,  Newmarket ;  k- 
cond  £3,  General  Hall,  Weston  CcdviUe. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  Southdown  ewe  lambs.— First  piitf 
£4,andseoond,£3,Mr.J.ClaydBn,Littlebui7.  Comneodtd: 
Lord  Braybrooke. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  shoii-wooDed  ewe  lambs,  not  Sow* 
down.— First  prise  £4,  Mr.  P.  Ptortway,  Great  Sampfcri, 
Essex;  second  £3,  General  Hall,  Weston  Ck>lviUe,  and  OeaenI 
Hall  commended. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  Southdown  ram  lambs.— Fint  pno 
£4,  Mr.  J.  Clayden,  LitUebnr]r ;  second  £3,  Lord  Braybroofe. 

For  the  best  shearling  Leicester  or  linoohi  ram.-^^ 
prize  £6,  and  second  £3,  Mr.  C.  Hales,  BaHingboom. 

F6r  the  best  shearling  long-woolled  nun,  not  Leiearter  or 
Lincohi.— First  prize  £0,  and  aeeond  £3,  Mr.  J.  Gibha,  littt 
Bardfield. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  LeiDsataror  Liaeobevo^ 
—First  prize  £6,  Mr.  T.  Gunnell,  Milton ;  second  £S,  dp- 
tain  Catlin,  Ehn. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  shearling  long-wooUed  evei,  w 
Leicester  or  Lincoln.- First  prize  £6,  Mr.  J.  Gibha,  Ii» 
Bardfield. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  Leicester  or  Lincoln  ewe  husH-'- 
First  prize  Bfr.  T.  Gunnell,  Milton;  second  £3,  Mr.  £.  Ford- 
ham,  Odsev,  Royston. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  long-wooUed  ewe  lambs,  act  U»f^ 
ter  or  Lincoln.— Firstprize  Ik  Mr.  F.  W.  LUky,  Orsstdw- 

ter ;  leoond  £3,  Mr.  W.  Hunell»  Ntwtoa, 
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Fbrtlie  best  pen  of  five  Leicester  or  Lmcdn  ram  lambs. — 
IM  prize  £i,  Mr.  B.  Holben,  Barton;  second  £2,  Mr.  £. 
fofdluffl,  Odsey,  Boyston. 

for  the  best  pen  oil  five  long-woolled  ram  lambs,  not  Lei- 
enter  or  liBoouL — first  prize  £4,  Mr.  W.  Hnrrell,  Newton. 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  shearling  short-wooUed  ht 
lethm.— First  prue  £8,  and  second  £2,  Lord  Braybrooke  j 
nanraded,  Mr.  F.  Street,  Harrowden  House,  Bedford. 

ht  the  bert  pen  of  three  sheariing  long-wooUed  fiit  wethers. 
-Rnt  prise  £3,  Mr.  F.  Street,  Harrowden  House,  Bedford ; 
Moad  Mr.  T.  Gannell.  Milton. 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  shearling  cross-bred  fat  wethers, 
-fint  Diiie  £3,  Mr.  F.  Street 

for  the  best  long-woolled  ram,  open  to  all  England. — Prise 
Mr.  T.  Brown,  Marham  Hall,  Downham ;  Mr.  J.  Giblin, 
■ended ;  Captain  Catlin,  Ehn,  highly  commended. 
i  for  the  bat  short-woolled  ram,  open  to  all  En^and. — Prize 

ri,  Lord  Brs^brooke. 
,  To  the  exhibitor,  residing  in  the  county  or  isle,  of  the  best 
Eof  ten  ewe  lambs,  of  any  breed. — ^A  cup,  ralne  £5  5s., 
T.OimieU,Bfaton. 

Pigs. 
•^ forthe best  boar,  large  breed.— Firstprize  £3.  Mr.  S.  Wal- 
kGnatchester ;  second  £1  10s.,  Mr.  W.  Hurrell,  Newton, 
'for  the  best  boar,  small  breed.— First  prize  £3,  Mr.  J. 
""ifden,  Littkbniy;  second  £1  10s.,  Mr.  S.  Jonas,  Chrishall 

kior  the  best  sow  in>pig,  large  breed. — ^First  prize  £3,  Cap- 
^Citlin,  Ekn ;  second  £1 10s.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Fetch,  Cambridge. 

or  the  best  sow  in-pig,  small  breed. — Fint  prize  £3,  Mr. 

Pinniall,  Boyston ;  second  £1 10s.,  Mr.  S.  Jonas,  Chrishall 


i 


.  not  6  months  old,  Urge 
'etch,  Cambridge;  second 


the  best  pen  of  three  sow 
.—Firstprize  £3,  Mr.  J. '. 
L,  Mr.  S.  Peed,  Cambridge 

the  best  sow  and  pigs,  lairge  breed,  open  to  all  England. 
£3 10s.,  Mr.  W.  Hurrell,  Newton. 
Extra  Stock. 
^li%and  coach-horses.— Mr.  Q.  S.  Hall,  highly  com- 

tTHE    DINNEB 
^  pboe  in  the  large  room  at  the  Guildhall,  at  four  o'clock* 
wi  of  Hardwicke  in  the  chair. 
^  Eael  of  Habjdwickx,  in   proposinjjf   the   toast   of 
I  ere&iag,  **  Success  to  the  Society,^  said  they  had  met 
K  daj  under  what  he  would  Tenture  to  term  adrerse  dr- 


The  managers  of  that  Society  had — ^rery  wisely, 
i>d  no  doubt  thc^  would  think  with  him— determined  to 
"that  meeting,  despite  the  state  of  agricultural  affiiurs,  to 
pQi  say  link  in  that  chain  of  their  proceedings  that  waa 
^  tnm.  year  to  ynr  firom  being  broken,  without  any 
fethtt  they  should  have  a  magnificent  show  or  aveiy  large 
t^^ADoe.  Under  all  the  circumstances  he  thought  they  had 
RTRsson  to  be  satisfied.  It  was  true  they  had  to  regret  the 
Ksce  of  many  eentlemen  of  the  county,  and  thnr  h&  to  re- 
K  ilso  the  total  absence  of  any  members  of  the  UniTersity,  as 
[wter  body  were  large  bndowners.  The  corporate  bodies 
w  Unirersity  possessed  a  large  proportion  of  the  area  of 
Ijnui^  of  Cambridge — ^they  were  ^reat  landowners — so  he 
Md  be  hMf^  to  see  them  associated  with  ihe  Society, 
»v  interests  were  identicaL  One  reason  lor  the  non- 
«&uce  of  members  of  the  XJniTersity  and  others  was  that 
*^  the  season  when  parties  changed  their  habitations,  mid 
te  Tbohad  passed  the  greatest  jjwrt  of  the  year  on  their 
"*  ud  in  their  houses  sought  a  httle  change  of  climate  at 
I  Ksode to  recruit  their  health.  So,  though  September  was 
^goodtime  for  the  Society  to  hold  its  meeting  n  one  re- 
jn.  It  was  not  the  time  when  they  might  expect  a  very  Urge 
■•™ace  of  the  general  public.  He  would  admitit  was  ne- 
2**^  hold  the  show  wnen  the  climate  would  adnit  of  an 
r^  exhibition.  The  chief  aflliction  which  had  fallen  on 
r  ^'^.vu  that  terribU  disease  that  had  deprived  them  of 
p  tthfljition  of  homed  stock,  which  would  otherwise  doubt- 
« hare  been  a  most  satisfectory  one.  It  would  be  adrisabU 
^Uior  position  with  rrnrd  to  it  now.  In  Great  Britain 
'J?**  "^  Britain,  for  IreUnd  had  happily  been  exempt — 
"un^Biitaia  the  total  number  that  hadbeen  attacked  was 
^11;  sad  the  diaeaae  waa  so  fatal,  that  of  these  124,288 
'*^'H.O?Oww?WlW,  W(183,3H  rflC9vcred;  •Qt^fUbeJr 


were  not  left  without  hope  that  medical  experience  and  prac- 
tice might  tend  to  prove  that  the  disease  is  not  incurable.  The 
statement  he  had  given  left  ten  thousand  unaccounted  for. 
That  was  for  the  United  Kingdom.  They  would  doubtless 
like  to  know  the  state  of  affairs  for  the  oountv  of  Cambridge. 
The  total  attacked  in  Cambridgeshirv  has  been  7,874,  of  which 
4,533  died,  and  3,685  were  killed,  leaving  only  102  unac- 
counted for.  They  would  think  their  prospect  was  a  pleasunt 
one  when  he  told  them,  in  addition,  the  state  of  the  disease 
in  the  county  of  Cambridge  last  week.  The  number  at- 
tacked was  one,  and  in  the  column  where  any  might  be 
added  the  return  was  **  none."  Thus,  as  their  President 
he  was  abU  to  announce  to  them  for  the  time  being  the  exter- 
mination of  this  teniUe  disease,  and  of  holding  out  to  them 
great  hopes  that  in  coming  years  that  society  wouM  exhibit 
great  vitality,  and  would  be  the  means  of  materially  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  county.  There  were  no  matters 
more  interesting  to  discuss  than  those  appertaining  to  such  a 
society  as  that ;  but  to  do  them  justice  required  more  intelli- 
gence and  understanding,  combined  with  more  knowledge  of 
tne  subject  than  he  possessed,  to  e-nlighten  their  minds  and  to 
illustrate  the  facts.  Tboae  societies  met  from  year  to  year, 
and  little  that  was  new  was  brought  before  the  public,  from 
year  to  year  they  foUowed  in  the  same  path.  From  time  to 
time  there  was  an  alteration  or  improvement  in  machinery,  in 
cSreal  or  root  crops ;  bat  as  they  i^ipeared  to  come  in  regular 
course  they  were  not  so  much  thought  of  u  they  ou^^t  to  be. 
There  was  no  other  dass  of  sodeW  that  had  such  important 
olgecta  as  they  were  met  for — to  devise  the  means  of  raising 
for  man  the  largest  amount  of  good  food.  It  was  customary 
to  extol  our  manufactures ;  and  there  were,  doubtless,  among 
manufacturers  many  who  were  princea  in  position ;  but  he 
doubted  much  if  their  avocation  tended  nearly  as  much  to  pro- 
mote the  social  welfare  of  man  as  that  the  members  of  that 
society  were  engaged  in.  How  much  thej  might  learn  by  in- 
tercourse with  one  another  at  these  societies  was  not  always 
considered,  nor  was  it  reflected  that  it  was  only  by  rubbing  to- 
gether— ^man  against  man,  inteUisence  against  intelligencfr— 
that  general  improvement  could  oe  produced,  or  instruction 
given :  for,  after  aU,  books  only  reproduced  the  thoughts  that 
were  broached  at  such  societies.  That  was  particularly  the 
case  with  agriculture,  whose  vrriters  were  stimuUted  by  such 
meetings  as  that.  If  ikt  advantages  of  thoee  societies  were 
looked  for,  they  would  be  found  in  the  condition  of  agriculture 
now,  and  then,  looking  back  at  agricultural  meetings  and  pro- 
ceeding for  the  last  hundred  ynrs,  they  would  find  that  it 
was  principally  through  those  societies  that  such  vast  improve- 
ments had  taken  pUce.  Let  them  look  at  the  breed  of  catUe. 
Though  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  a  hundred  years  ago 
England  possessed  good  caUU,  yet  they  were  only  to  be  found 
in  uie  hands  of  the  wealthy.  Let  them  look  at  their  home- 
steads now,  and  he  would  ask  if  communication  together  had 
not  tended  to  raise  their  breed  of  cattU  to  a  pitch  of  which 
thcgr  were  only  made  alive  to  the  value  by  the  last  dreadful 
visitation?  It  had  been  said  that  they  shonhl  give  up 
growing  corn,  and  grow  only  cattU;  that  com  did 
not,  uid  that  cattle  were  their  only  product  that 
fetdied  the  proper  price.  But  the  smiting  hand  of 
Providence  had  shown  them  how  ftitile  it  was  to  think  that 
they  could  only  produce  one  sort,  and  that  they  were  not  to 
produce  on  the  soil  all  that  God  Almighty  had  rendered  it  fit 
to  henT,  The  showground  was  the  place  where  they  wouM  re- 
ceive tiie  most  instruction,  and  the  dinner  tabU  the  most 
amusement ;  and  these  sodrtiee  held  out  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  in  sodal  intercourse,  which  was  rendei^  important 
from  the  union  and  good  fellowship  prevailing,  and  showing 
that  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  the  constitution  was  npheld 
by  the  farmer.  They  might  go  to  the  showground  for  a  lesson : 
they  might,  for  instance,  ask  with  regard  to  the  valuabU  roots 
exlubited,  their  course  of  culture  and  the  manure  used.  It  was 
not  in  dining  together  that  the  real  value  of  the  sodety  con- 
sisted :  it  was  in  the  diowyard  where  the^  could  see  and  talk 
over  how  to  turn  to  the  best  advantage  the  culture  of  our  land. 
He  might  enter  into  detaiU,  if  he  was  not  surrounded  by  men 
better  able  to  enlighten  than  he  the  farmer  on  the  culture 
and  improvement  of  his  land.  But  there  were  some  few 
thinn  that  the  farmer  did  not  always  perhaps  think  of,  and 
of  which,  if  he  did,  he  took  a  wrong  view.  They  might  con- 
sult the  naturalist  with  advantage  on  a  subject  which  seemed 
t9  htve  made  a  df  cp  impression  on  the  ipinds  of  some  fkimera, 
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and  certainly  had  npon  his.  He  liad  heard  it  said, "  Oh,  look 
at  thoM  sparrowB  ^•troying  that  barley  crop  !*'  and  that  had 
led  him,  and  others  mieht  m  led  with  adranta^  to  oonsnlt 
the  naturalist  as  to  bira  destmotion,  and  to  get  a  list  of  the 
birds  that  lived  peculiarly  an.  insects.  There  was  no  avoca- 
tion that  more  tended  to  torn  the  mind  of  man  toward  tho 
works  of  his  Creator  than  &rming»  if  it  was  taken  up  in  a 
aerious  and  sdentifio  way.  Some  of  thoae  little  birds  they 
were  so  anxious  to  destroy  did  not  touch  a  grain  of  their  com, 
and  were  their  best  guarduns  against  innumerable  insects  who 
would  destroy  erery  atom  of  grain.  There  was  another  thinsr 
not  much  thought  of,  but  of  a  totally  difCerent  kind.  He  did 
not  speak  to  eminent  farmers,  but  waat  he  might  Tentnre  to 
eall  the  hard-working  and  slaving  farmer,  vrho  had  no  time  to 
cultivate  the  sdeaoe  or  chemistry  of  his  profession,  but  who 
worked  on  practically.  He  had  observed  very  much  the 
thoughtless  manner  in  which  straw  was  consumed.  He  was 
sura  they  would  acree  that  there  was  no  article  they  posaessed 
to  valuable  to  land  as  sbraw ;  for  that  was  the  part  which  Qod 
had  ordttoed  should  go  back  to  the  land  to  fit  it  to  render  future 
crops.  Near  towns,  it  was  true,  it  was  beautifiilly  drawn  out 
and  sold ;  but  elsewhere  it  was  considered  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  the  fermer  thousbt  nothing  of  destroving  the  very  article 
Chat  should  go  back  to  the  land  to  enable  it  to  again  bring 
forth  its  increase.  There  was  one  more  sulyect  of  great  im- 
portance, and  he  would  state  at  the  outset  that  this  was  not  a 
nrmers*  but  a  landlords*  question.  There  was  no  sulject  more 
worthy  the  considwatiou  of  those  societies  than  the  condition 
of  the  cottoges  of  the  labonier.  He  relieved  the  tenant-fhrmer 
whdly  of  any  responsibility  on  that  score.  It  was  a  subject 
«Rtirely  for  owners,  but  it  WM  of  luch  importftow  ihittitiwwt 


be  pressed  upon  public  opinion,  and,  through  that,  vpoa  ia^ 
viduals.    It  mignt  be  said  that  in  one  way  it  did  not  aiEBcttbe 
fiumer,  but  in  another  it  affected  him  bejrond  mearare.  It  nu 
said,  and  said  consistently  with  truth,  that  building  eottsgn 
was  no  good  investment  of  capital,  as  the  rent  did  not  mskt  s 
return  equivalent  to  the  money  expended.    If  they  looked  &r 
a  return  for  the  money  paid  down  ne  would  admit  it  hot  then 
was  a  return  got  from  lodging  a  labourer  in  a  hauthy  booae 
with  a  foundation  of  concrete,  and  aiiy  bedrooms,  lo  thst  be 
might  live  dir  auj^  inhale  a  healthy  a&iosphere.   Whit  the 
fiirmer  wanted  i#as  a  man  who  oomd  do  a  good  daj*i  work- 
strong  men — ^who  could  do  their  work  with  good  teamer  -,  tnd 
how  was  that  to  be  if  they  did  not  live  dry  and  havefreih  aii? 
If  they  did  not,  they  would  dwindle  down  to  the  pigmy-looDdog 
creatures  they  saw  in  manu&cturing  towns,  and  Deoome  tkud 
as  ttsdess  on  a  farm  as  if  they  were  not  present  there.  So 
societies  such  as  that  should  press  upon  pumic  opinion  these* 
oessity  of  having  f^d  cottages  for  the  Ux>urer.    Thay  jbo^ 
institute  some  prize,  small  in  intrinsic  value,  periisps,  ist 
which  might  be  oestowed  as  a  mark  of  honour  on,  ana  wnH 
be  80  esteemed  by,  those  proprietors  whose  cottages  were  h 
the  best  condition,  with  some  encouragement  to  the  ooaqnife 
to  keep  them  so.    The  late  Duke  of  Morthumberbuid  bain- 
ceived  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter  from  Her  Msiesty  for  fas 
exertions  in  the  maintenanoe  of  the  efficiency  of  Uie  fleet  of 
£n{^d :  but  he  was  not  more  worthy  of  it  on  that  aoooBiit 
than  for  his  exertions  with  regard  to  the  cottages  onhiseilite. 
The  fleet  could  only  be  recruited  from  the  stnrdv  sons  of  tb 
soil,  and  these  could  not  be  produced  except  in  nealthy  dwell- 
ings.   His  lordship,  after  some  allusio&a  of  a  IooaI  chaxicto, 
Tesomed  bis  seat  anud  load  cheers. 


MB.  HENLEY  AT  THAME.--THE  LABOUKBB'S  OOTAGB. 


At  the  Thame  Affricultural  Scnnety's  meeting  Mr.  Hxnlit 
•aid  he  could  hardly  help  touching  upon  a  matter  to  which 
reference  had  been  made,  vis.,  the  dwellings  of  our  agri- 
cultural labourers.  Now  he  did  not  believe  they  were  the 
class  that  were  the  wont  housed.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
had  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  he  believed  that 
the  oeath-rate  proved  where  the  greatest  grievance  was.  Those 
who  knew  what  the  death-rate  was  in  towns  ought  to  look  at 
home  before  they  laid  too  much  blame  on  the  rural  districts. 
The  average  rural  death-rate,  if  his  memory  served  him  right, 
was  about  16  in  a  thousand  per  annum,  while  in  towns  it  very 
often  approached  30  per  thousand.  This  was  a  fearful  differ- 
ence, and  though  he  had  no  doubt  there  was  abundant  room  for 
improvement  everywhere,  he  could  not  admit  that  the  need  for 
it  was  80  great  in  the  agricultural  districts  as  in  the  towns. 
Those  who  were  as  old  asjne  was  could  not  but  remember  what  a 
very  great  improvement  had  already  taken  place.  It  was  im- 
possible to  shut  one's  eyes  to  this.  Humble  as  many  cottages 
in  the  country  were,  it  was  very  rare  to  find  one  that  had  not 
two  rooms ;  whereas  those'who  knew  anythug^of  town  popula- 
tions were  aware  how  many  lived  in  one  room.  Moreover,  it 
was  very  rare  in  the  country  to  see  a  bed  in  the  downstairs 
room.  He  was  often  siupnsed  at  this,  considering  the  crowded 
condition  of  many  dwellings,  and  the  largeness  oi  the  families 
that  occupied  them;  but  he  had  rarely  seen  a  bed  on  the 
ground  floor,  l^ie  downstairs  room,  too,  in  manv  of  the 
country  cottages,  was  as  large  as  those  where  a  whole  fiamily 
lived  and  slept  idtogethor  in  towns.  He  could  not  help  no- 
ticing those  thin^  because  he  thousrht  too  much  blame  was 
laid  on  the  condition  of  agricultural  cottages.  He  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  them  improved;  but  there  was  evidently 
great^  necessity  for  improvement  elsewhere.  There  was 
another  matter  which  he  might  be  allowed  to  touch  upon,  as  it 
was  of  some  local  importance.  His  colleagues  and  himself, 
and  another  gentleman  whom  he  saw  present,  went  yesterday 
to  London  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  the  rasident 
of  the  Council,  with  reference  to  the  restrictions  that  had  been 
lately  placed  on  the  removal  of  sheep.  It  was  true,  indeed, 
that  the  terms  of  the  Orden  in  Council  did  not  actnaUy  pro- 
hibit the  sending  of  sheep  to  market;  but  though  a  uoeuce 


might  enable  a  man  to  get  sheep  into  a  market,  there  wis  so 
human  power  of  getting  them  out  again ;  ao  that  in  point  d 
hct  the  markets  were  closed.  They  were  acoompanied  b;  & 
mayon  of  Oxford  and  Banbury,  and  some  of  the  aldermsi  d 
those  ^bces,  and  they  made  sneli  representations  as  they  eosU 
to  the  l)nke  of  Buckingham  of  the  inconvenience  that  wts  hC- 
fered  by  the  towns  where  the  markets  vrere  held,  and  hjrtk 
public  at  krge,  expressing  a  hope  that  if  it  was  thought  neomaiT 
to  continue  the  restrictions  something  mi^^t  at  least  be  doee 
to  palliate  the  inconvenience.  They  were  rpeeived,  as  mifltt 
have  been  expected,  vrith  great  courtesy,  and  were  listened  ta 
verv  attentively.  It  was  not,  of  course,  tor  his|ptU3e  perKHafly 
to  decide  or  help  them,  but  they  came  away  with  the  hope  tk^ 
some  ^food  result  might  follow  the  interview.  He  trnstedthit 
the  misfortunes  which  his  own  part  of  the  county  had  eq^ 
rienced  through  the  miserable  cattle-plague  had  now  cosietQ  j 
an  end,  and  that,  owing  to  the  measures  which  had  beeiitata  j 
by  the  Qovemment,  and  through  the  kindneaa  €it  Providese^  j 
the  disorder  would  soon  disappear.  The  decrease  in  the  nsmte 
of  cases  had  been  regular  and  steady,  and  the  disease  aigU 
now  be  almost  said  to  have  ceased.  The  last  viiitatiaB,  hov* 
ever,  was  of  twelve  years*  duration,  so  that  at  present  we  cow 
only  hope  and  pray  that  there  mignt  not  be  a  recurrence  of  tfae 
disease.  If  thev  were  thus  forhmate  ikej  would  indeed  hs« 
good  reason  to  be  thankful,  especially  when  they  coaadend 
the  inconvenience  which  had  been  inflicted  on  all  daeaee  of 
society  by  the  measures  that  had  been  rendered  uttetarj. 
The  closmg  of  the  markets  had  been  a  serious  ineonveaieatf. 
not  only  to  agriculturists^ut  to  tradesmen  and  every  oths 
class  of  the  community.  When  they  remembered  that  a  tsi* 
of  this  sort  lasted  upon  a  previous  occasion  tor  twelve  ynei, 
they  must  all  bear  with  patience  the  res^etiona  whidi  ^iot 
deemed  necessary  in  order  more  quickly  to  pat  an  end  to  ^ 
ravages  of  the  rmderpest.  It  was  only  by  mntaal  Ibrbeaistt 
that  they  co^d  hop«  to  attain  this  result  and  hetnu(tedthM«- 
fore  that  whatever  inconvenience  mi^ht  be  anifeied  thev  wcmi 
yield  a  cheerful  obedience  to  all  restrictive  meaaurei  as  mag  » 
they  were  considered  necessary. 

Colonel  NoATtt  remarked  that  tiier  would  all  ba  hmtm 
rejoiced  to  see  the  labouring  daesee  better  honaed  than  tm 
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Mf  gesenUy  flie  eaw ;  bat»  noibrtiiBately,  the  whole  qneition 
wu  oeambend  with  obttaeles.  The  great  difSoolW  which 
kbiliiinidfeipeiieiioedas  a  landlord  had  heen  in  limitiiig 
^oeetpaaU  of  hia  oottages  to  the  number  for  whioh  thev 
wmtmdftat  in  spite  of  eTeiythiaff  the  eottagera  wonla 
|et  A  lodgar  if  they  poedbly  ooud.  The  hon.  and  gaUant 
ntksiin  vent  on  to  lay  that  if  he  found  a  yoong  man  who 
y  urried  and  had  alurge  fomily»  he  tooh  the  earUett  q>pQr- 
tButy  of  pitting  him  into  a  more  spaoiooi  cottage.  It  was, 
hwmr,  in^essiUe  to  limit  the  ladies  to  a  partionlar  number 
d  dul<bau  Whmerer  h«  ooold  ^  eoUfgod  th*  PQttfigM 


which  were  too  small ;  hot  it  often  happened  that  the  land  in 
front  or  at  back  conld  not  be  obtained  tor  this  purpose,  and  in 
other  ways  difficulties  frequently  presented  themselves.  He 
agreed  with  his  friend  Mr.  Henley,  that  on  the  whole  the  agri- 
ooltural  kbourera  were  infinitely  better  "  put  no**  than  the 
industrial  daasea  in  such  towns  as  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 
He  had  visited  some  of  the  labourers*  dwellings  in  those  places, 
and  anything  mote  painful  and  disgraceful  ne  never  beheld. 
They  all  owed  much  to  agricultural  kbourers,  and  were 
oonsequentljr  dwvm   \9  prpTije   iM^X^   with   C9ipf9r^bl9 


THE    HUGHBNDEN    HOLIDAY.— MB,    DISBABLI    AT    HOME. 


The&rmers  of  the  parish  of  Hughenden,  in  the  oounty  of 
Svtiogfaam,  have  held  a  harvest  festival,  which  was  attended 
.V  t  aomber  of  their  own  body  as  well  as  of  their  fHends  and 
^Aomn,  and  which  was  also  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
JBiMellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  of  Mrs.  Disraeli. 
[_  llie  CoAnaajjona*  thx  Excuzqvib,  in  returning  thanks 
ids  health  being  given,  said :    I  am  very  much  gratified  by 
Buaer  in  which  you  have  received  my  health,  whioh  has 
»  kindly  proposed  by  my  excellent  and  muoh-eeteemed 
the  rural  dean.    I  can  assure  you  that,  although  he  has 
in  such  flattering  terms  to  my  position  in  other 
what  I  most  value  in  this  world  is  the  regard  of  my 
^■Vhbom ;  and  there  is  no  place  that  interests  me  more  than 
^  home,  the  parish  of  Hughenden.    "We  have  met  to-day 
^  a  most  interesting  oocasbn — we  have  met  to  celebrate 
fti  Bost  important  event  of  the  year — an  event  more  important 
Aatiie  existence  or  the  formation  of  a  ministry ;  and  that  is, 
Kis-gtthering  of  the  harvest.    I  am  g^  to  be  able  to  con- 
htihte  you  on  the  £ict  that  the  harvest  in  this  district  has 
t  titt  whole  been  a  prosperous  one.    We  have  had  abundant 
>PS  >od  although  the  season  has  not  been  altogether  so 
nmUe  ss  we  might  have  wished,  I  believe  I  may  say  with- 
inaggeration  that  the  dwellers  in  this  district  have  availed 
■tKlres  of  all  the  opportunities  whioh  tiie  state  of  the  wea- 
B  ailbrded,  and  have  on  the  whole  harvested  their  plenteous 
^  in  good  condition.     Our  harvest  is  not   altogether 
^M,  hot  I  hope  that  this  auspicious  day  will  lead  to  its 
^tpleCe  and  satisfactory  conclusion.    But  although  we  may 
m  been  fortunate  in  this  respect,  we  must  not  forget  at  this 
Ibl  moment  the  condition  of  many  portions  of  our  fellow- 
T^   JjBt  us  hope  that  our  friends  in  the  north  of  England 
It  DOW  be  fiivoured  with  a  still  and  sunny  fortnight  that  will 
■V  them  also  to  bring  to  a  happy  termination  the  anxious 
^  of  the  year.    Let  us  particuUtfly  hope  that  that  may 
ttlie  lot  of  our  fellow-sul^ects  in  Ireland.    That  isUnd  has 
^  bvouTed  this  year  with  crops  as  plenteous  as  those  of 
i^u^  and  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ker vhedier  their  in-gathering  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  we 
M  aU  desire.    If  thai  result  should  be  attained,  we  shaU 
^Ke,  I  hope,  in  that  country,  the  commencement  of  a 
^^tj  and  contentment  which  have  for  a  bng  time  been 
^S*   It  is  at  momenta  like  this  that  our  minds  are  pecn- 
Hdj  drawn  to  the  feelings  and  position  of  those  classes  to 
p"o  we  are  mainly  indebted  fbr  the  great  resuHs  of  the  year ; 
1^  snoig  those  classes  there  is  none  which  more  deserves 
^  notice  than  the  farmers  of  England  themselves.    When  we 
^^^nW  ^  hopes,  the  foara,  the  long  anxiety,  the  vigilance, 
*<ai^  the  skill,  whidi  are  neoesaary  to  bring  about  and  oon- 
*^|™**  ^  in-gathering  of  the  crops,  and  which  moit  attend 
^^anoQs  and  varying  &te  thron^out  the  year,  we  must 


fisel  that  there  is  no  ohus  of  our  fellow-subjecta  who  have  a 
greater  chum  on  our  sympathy  and  good  feeling  than  the  far* 
mers  of  this  country.  And  although  great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  die  social  condition  of  England  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  farmers  still  remain  the  most  important  class 
in  the  community,  and  far  this  single  and  simple  reason,  that 
no  other  ohiss  even  now  are  so  great  employers  of  labour.  In 
consequence  of  that  position  there  devolves  upon  them  a 
risponsilnlity  equal  to  their  influenoe.  Upon  them  depends  in 
a  great  measure  tiie  prosperous  condition  of  the  tabourers  of 
the  soil,  and  it  is  by  their  patience  and  vigilance  and  skill  to  a 
great  extent  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  is 
secured.  Therefore  at  a  moment  like  tiie  present->the  only 
day  in  the  year  in  whioh  it  may  be  said  that  anxiety  and  labour 
cease  in  the  agriooltnral  districts — ^when  there  is  no  toil — when 
the  object  of  tiie  exertions  of  the  nreoeding  twelve  months  is 
accomplished  and  consummated— when  we  oause  for  a  moment 
in  a  spirit  of  exultation  and  gratitude  before  we  recommence 
the  unceasing  labours  of  the  year  that  awaita  us — let  us  re* 
member  the  larmers  of  England,  and  let  us  congratulate  them 
upon  the  present,  and  wish  them  well  for  the  future.  I  think 
it  right  to  associate  the  toast  whioh  I  am  now  about  to  pro. 
pose — ^the  toast  of  "  The  Farmers  of  England" — with  the  names 
of  two  distinguished  friends  in  this  parish  who  now  fill  the 
hon.  office  of  churchwardens.  The  one  is  Mr.  CkMtes,  of  the 
Manor  Farm,  and  the  other  is  Mr.  Hussey,  of  the  Oreen. 

After  Mr.  Coatei  and  Mr.  Huney  had  briefly  retoitied 
tiiuiks— • 

The  ChanouJiOE  of  the  Exchiquzr  again  rose  and  said : 
I  am  sow  going  to  propose  a  toast  in  whioh  we  must  all  foel  a 
great  interest,  and  whioh  is  to  me  one  of  speoial  importanee. 
This  is  a  harvest-home ;  and  although  we  are  much  indebted 
to  the  capital,  the  skill,  and  the  energy  of  the  dass  to  whom 
I  have  b^ra  referred— the  farmers ;  although  without  them 
we  should  none  of  us  be  in  the  position  we  now  oocupv,  we 
must  remember  that  the  results  oi^  the  harvest  are  mainly  due 
to  the  industry,  the  vigour,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  ohudren 
of  the  soil — ^the  labourers  of  this  country.  One  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  position  of  the  tabourin^  classes ;  and  I  believe  that  we 
all  here  present  feel  a  peenliar  interest  in  tlie  welfEffe  of  those 
who  labour  on  the  soil  of  Old  Euf^d.  To  elevate  their  con- 
dition, to  render  their  lives  more  easy  and  more  comfortable, 
is  now  the  object  of  every  intelligent  man  who  finds  himself 
placed  in  a  resnonsible  position;  and  I  am  always  g^lad  to 
know  that  in  tnat  part  of  Ensland  which  we  iiUiabit,  and 
more  especially  in  this  district,  labour  has  become  so  valuable 
that  it  is  scarce,  and  that  the  consequence  is  that  the  condition 
of  those  who  work  in  our  fields— our  associates  in  that  gfreat 
system  of  husbandry  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
mainly  depends — ^is  upon  the  whole  satisfiustory.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  demand  for  labour,  wages  are^  in  genend, 
good ;  and  with  respect  to  another  point  of  great  importance, 
namely,  the  residenoes  of  our  Ubourerik  I  can  trul^  say  that, 
as  fhr  as  I  conld  exercise  any  influence  in  this  parish,  I  have 
doDO  aU  that  I  CQdld  without  ostentation,  without  interfering 
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with  their  liabits,  without  taiing  a  coone  which  th^  would 
And  tronblesome — I  hare  done  all  that  I  couM  to  improve 
their  residences  and  to  make  their  homes  comfortable.  I 
believe  I  may  also  say  with  truth  that,  generally  speaking, 
the  labourers  in  this  parish  are  as  good-hearted  and  worthy 
individuals  in  their  vocation  as  conld  easily  be  found  in  this 
kingdom  of  England.  It  must  be  to  them  a  moment  of  great 
interest  when,  after  all  their  labours,  they  And  the  great  result 
is  attained,  and  the  harvest  is  reaped.  We  Iiave  met  them 
to-day,  we  have  all  attended  the  same  place  of  worship,  we 
have  dined  together  in  the  same  spirit  of  equality  and  perfect 
friendship,  and  in  the  same  spirit  I  now  propose  that  we  should 
drink  their  healths  with  all  the  lionours :  "  The  Labourers  of 
the  Parish  of  Hnghenden." 

Mr.  TiLBY,  a  labourer,  who  had  been  for  forty  years  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Coates,  returned  thanks  in  the  name  of 
the  farm-labourers  of  the  parish. 

The  health  of  the  Rev.  kx.  Cinhhe,  the  vicar  of  Hughen- 
den,  was  next  proposed,  in  very  complimentary  terms,  by  the 
Chairman. 


Mr.  Clubbe,  after  having  acknowledged  the  oomplim^at, 
proposed  **  The  Health  of  Mrs.  Disradi." 

The  Chanobllor  of  the  Exchequsk  responded  to  the 
toast  as  follows :  My  wife  says  that  in  order  to  iastify  tbe 
flattering  character  which  our  exodleot  vicar  has  given  her, 
and  in  order  to  substantiate  her  claim  to  the  repntatioii  ot 
being  the  most  active  of  human  beings — in  which  I  entir^ 
concur — she  thinks  that  the  soteer  you  adjourn  from  thii 
tent  to  the  park  and  commence  to  dance  the  better.  She  also 
informs  me  that  she  has  given  directioni  that  the  torf  shooM 
be  shaven  in  order  to  assist  you  in  tripping  on  the  **  tight 
fantastic  toe.*'  I  hope  vou  will,  in  honour  of  the  toast,  oonp^ 
with  this  reuuest ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  you  will  do  ^o 
most  willingly.  But  before  we  adjourn  there  is  one  furtK^r 
toast  I  am  anxious  to  propose :  "  The  Health  of  the  Visitors 
to  our  rural  least  to-day." 

The  compliment  was  acknowledged  by  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Graves ;  and  the  company  afterwards  adjourned  to  the  psrk, 
and  spent  the  remainwr  of  the  afteniooi^  in  a  variety  of  innl 
i  amoaements. 


EASINGWOLD  A  GK  IC  U  LtUBAL  SHOW. 


The  sixth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Easingwold  District 
Agricultural  Society  took  place  in  Scomber.  The  unpro- 
pitious  weather  had,  of  course,  a  considerable  eflect  on  the 
attendance.  Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  cattle,  the  en- 
tries of  stock  were  nearly  as  lar^  as  on  any  previous  occasion. 
The  place  of  honour  was  occupied  li;jr  the  horses,  few  larger  or 
finer  disolays  having  been  witnessed  in  Yorkshire.  There  was 
a  good  snow  of  sheep  and  poultry,  but  the  pigs  were  not  quite 
up  to  the  mark. 

Judges. — Hunfers  and  roadHen :  Messrs.  C.  N.  Nainby, 
Bamoldbv-le-Beck,  lincobshire ;  T.  Sutton,  Alwent,  Dariing- 
ton;  ana  W.  Lancaster,  Morton  Grange,  NorthaUerton.— - 
Coaeh  and  agrictUittral  Aorte* :  Messrs.  J.  Bowman,  Bank 
House,  Uvington  ;  and  R.  T.  Graves,  Manor  House,  Harton. 
Sheen  and  pig9 :  Messrs.  G.  Deaton,  Osgoldby;  R.  foxton, 
Welbum ;  and  C.  Sergeant,  Hunsingore,  near  Wetherby. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prizes : 

HOUSES. 

Mare  and  foal  for  hunting,  W.  and  B.  Mnzeen,  South 
Holme;  second,  J.  Roberts,  'mrington. 

Hunter,  anv  age  (mare  or  gelding^  to  be  ridden  over  hurdles, 
G.  Bobson,  Shires ;  second,  T.'  Harrison,  Acaster'  Hill. 

four-year-old  hunter  (mare  or  geldinff),  to  be  ridden  over 
hurdles,  first  and  second,  J.  Bobson,  Wiume  Beck. 

Feuoer  of  any  age,  to  be  ridden  by  farmers,  farmers*  sons, 
or  tradesmen,  W.  and  B.  Muxeen ;  second,  T.  liariey,  Ter- 
rington. 

Three  years  old  hunting  gelding,  R.  H.  Gilbert,  Thorton-le- 
street ;  second,  B.  Batt^,  Tollerton. 

Three  years  old  hunting  fUly,  J.  Robson ;  second,  J.  Mason, 
Rooker-hill. 

Two  years  old  hunting  gelding,  T.  Marley ;  second,  A.  Jef- 
ferson, Ailbum  Park. 

Two  years  old  hunting  filly,  R.  Batty,  Tollerton ;  second,  T. 
Manfield. 

Yearling  gelding  for  hunting,  T.  Plummer,  Birdforth ;  sec- 
ond, W.  anuB.  Muzeen. 

Yearling  hunting  filly,  T.  Manfield ;  second,  J.  Welbnm, 
The  Lund. 

Mare  and  foal  for  coaching,  W.  and  B.  Muzeen ;  second,  T. 
ManfieW,  Thirkleby. 

Carriage  horse,  four  or  five  years  old,  not  exceeding  16 
hands,  T.  and  J.  Coates,  Peep-o'-Day ;  second,  R.  Batty,  Tol- 
lerton. 

Three  years  old  coaching  gelding,  above  15  hands,  action 
and  pace  to  be  considered  by  the  judges,  J.  Harrison,  Wilstrop 
Hall ;  second,  W.  Robinson,  Thormanby. 

Three  years  old  coaching  filly,  T.  Ireland,  SKngsby ;  second, 
G.  Burton,  Huby. 

Two  years  old  coaching  gelding-,  H.  R.  W,  BaTt,  XHuming- 


Two  ^ears  old  coaching  filly,  R.  Myers,  Hanun  Mifi. 

Yearhng  coaching  gehfing,  W.  Robinson,  Thormanby ;  sk- 
ond,  T.  Plummer,  Birdftiith.  * 

Yearling  coaching  filly,  W.  Robinson ;  second,  J.  GiUioi, 
Crayke. 

Mare  and  foal  for  roadsters.  Lady  Pavan  Gallwey,ThirkleliT 
Park ;  second,  T.  Pearson,  Manderby  Hall. 

Three  years  old  roadster  gelding,  H.  R.  W.  Hart  -,  sMoad, 
J.  Thackray,  Hessay. 

Three  years  old  roadster  gelding,  W.  Battery,  Hdperbj; 
second,  T.  Ward,  Bohemia. 

Two  years  old  roadster  gelding,  J.  Smithson,  Hesaay ;  aec- 
ond,  W.  and  B.  Muzeen. 

Two  years  old  roadster  fiUy,  H.  R.  W.  Hart;  aeeQ&d,J. 
Clark,  Rainton. 

Yeariing  roadster  filly,  A  Grainger :  second,  R.  Battv. 

Hackney  mare  or  velding,  anv  age,  T.  Johnson,  Korthslk- 
ton ;  second,  S.  Franxs,  Brandsby. 

four  years  old  hackney  Qnare  or  gelding),  W.  and  B.  Mnsecs; 
second,  R.  W.  Bowman,  Ripon. 

Mare  and  foal  for  agricultural  purposes,  R.  Pearson,  Ciajt^; 
second,  J.  Knowles,  Qra^ke. 

Three  vears  old  agricultural  gelding  or  filly.  Sir  G.  0. 
Worabwell,  Bart.,  Newburgh  Park. 

Two  years  old  agricnltunl  gelding  or  filly,  M.  A.  Jefliersos, 
Kilbum  Park ;  second,  M.  Dixon,  Crake. 

Yearling  agricultural  geldimr  or  filly,  J.  Jackson,  CkM 
House ;  second,  R.  Pearson,  Crake. 

Pair  of  agricultural  horses  of  either  sex  having  hea 
regnlariy  worked  during  the  season,  Sir  G.  O.  Wombrell, 
Bart 

Agricultural  mare  or  gelding  which  has  bem  regala^f 
worked  during  the  season,  W.  Sleighthobne,  Marton;  aeeosd, 
G.  W.  Appleyard,  Angram  Hall. 

Pony  not  exceeding  1^  hands,  H.  Banbj,  East  Ji]%; 
second,  W.  F.  Berwick,  Land  Head. 

Pony  not  exceeding  IS  hands,  W.  Robinson,  ThocBiaah^ 
Hill ;  second,  Rev.  J.  Higginson,  Thormanby. 

LEICESTER  AMD  LONO-WOOLLEO  8HESP. 

Ram  of  any  age,  pure  Leicester,  J.  Simpeon,  Spoffartfc 
Park ;  second,  S.  Wiley,  Brandsby. 

Sheading  ram,  pare  Leicester,  E.  Riley,  Kifding  Cotes; 
second,  T.  and  J.  Coates,  Pe^  o*  Day. 

Ram  of  any  ase,  not  aualiaed  to  compete  at  a  Leicester,  J- 
Simpson ;  second  R.  Allen,  Crankley. 

Shearling  ram,  not  qualified  to  compete  as  a  LMce^er,  fir^ 
and  second,  E.  Biley. 

Pen  of  five  ewes,  having  suckled  lambs  to  July  1, 16^>  J* 
Simpson ;  second,  W.  Rowntliwaite,  East  lilting. 

Pen  of  five  shearljpg  gimmfrv,  9.  Wiley  \  lepo^  /.  Um^t 
l^ook^rHill, 
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^ei  of  Ave  ikfarliiig  wethers,  J.  BCaiob. 
Ben  of  five  jnminer  Umbe,  J.  Simpioii ;  second,  R.'Hiim- 
ner,  Csriton,  Hosthwtite. 
F^  of  five  wether  kmbs,  R.  Plomiiier. 
Tup  liub,  B.  Allen ;  seoond,  J.  Simpson. 


Sheep,  R.  Allen. 


ZXTEA.  STOCK. 


fiotr,  larse  or  middle  hreed,  upwards  of  12  months  dd,  O. 
FMtiager,  Rose  Cottige. 

Sow,  Isrge  or  middle  breed,  upwards  of  16  months,  W. 
Holmes,  York ;  second,  W.  F.  Barwick,  Lund  Head. 

Boar,  laijge  or  middle  breed,  under  12  months,  H.  Leaf,  Na- 
born;  second,  J.  Stanhope,  Ampleforth. 


Sow,  larse  or  middle  breed,  under  IC  months,  H.  Leaf  I 
second,  R.  Winsor,  Ampleforth. 

Boar,  small  breed,  upwards  of  12  months,  W.  D.  Hawking, 
Linton-on-Onse ;  second,  R.  Sedffwick,  Woolpots. 

Sow,  small  breed,  upwards  of  10  months,  Sir  G.  0.  Womb- 
well,  Baronet,  Newbnrgfa  Park;  seoond,  G.  Earle,  High 
Roans. 

Boar,  small  breed,  under  12  months,  T.  Boyes,  Harum. 

Sow,  small  breed,  under  16  months,  first  and  seoond,  Sir  G* 
O.  Wombwell,  Bart. 

Three  store  pigs  of  the  same  litter,  second,  G.  Fettinger. 

Store  pig,  the  property  of  a  tradesman,  first  and  second,  H. 
Martin,  Eiuingwold. 

Pig,  the  property  of  a  coUager  who  does  not  keep  a  cow, 
first  and  secono,  E.  Addison,  £asingw<dd. 


WHITBY    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 


This  association  ranks  amongst  the  earliest,  having  been 
esublished  no  less  than  thirty-three  years.  The  Committee  on 
Wednesdajr,  Aug.  20,  in  holdung  the  thirty-third  exhibition  of 
itock  and  implonents,  in  the  commodious  field  belonging  to 
Mr.  Simpson,  at  Bagdale,  in  the  immediate  outskirts 
of  the  town,  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  showyard  very 
thia  of  company,  owing  to  the  bad  weather. 

The  show  of  horses  was  of  a  ftrst-rate  character,  and  ex- 
ceeded expectation,  both  in  the  quality  of  the  animals  shown 
ud  the  number  of  entries.  Some  of  the  finest-bred  horses  of 
Torkihire  were  brought  into  the  rin^  to  compete  for  the 
prizes.  Coaching  brood-mares  were  thirteen  in  number,  and 
thej  were  a  prime  lot,  a  fine  bay  belonging  to  Messrs.  Coul- 
arn,  Csstle  Howard,  obtaining  first  honours.  There  were  no 
lot  than  seventeen  coaching-foals,  eleven  yearling  coaching- 
oolts  and  fillies,  and  twenty-three  coaching  fillies  and  ^^eldinjrs. 
The  hunting-foals  mustered  well,  as  did  also  the  hunting-coTts 
ud  fillies ;  and  the  animals  belonging  to  the  hunting  classes 
nambered  in  the  aggregate  fifty-two.  The  roadsters  were  in 
very  prime  condition^  as  were  also  the  agricultural  horses. 
The  tneep  were  prolific  in  wool  and  mutton,  and  were  highly 
creditable  to  the  district.  The  pigs  were  good,  but  limited  in 
Biunber.  Ploughs,  turnip-cutters,  harrows,  and  scarifiers, 
vere  in  the  field ;  but  they,  like  the  other  sections  of  the 
show,  attracted  little  attention,  owing  to  the  rain. 

The  following  gentlemen  officiated  as  the  judges : — 

HoRsss. — ^Mr.  A.  Maynard,  Skinnin^ve ;  Mr.  John  John- 
am,  Brigham ;  Mr.  G.  Simpson,  Kilnwick  Percv. 

Suur  Axo  Pies. — ^Mr.  Richard  Lovel,  Koapton;  Mr. 
Thomas  Stamper,  Oswaldkirk. 

AWARD   OF   PRIZES. 

STALLIONS. 

Tbonmgh-bred,  £5,  Mr.  Philip  Hogarth. 

Coaching,  £5,  Mr.  James  Dowey,  Commondale. 

Roadster,  £5,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rispin. 

Agricultural  purposes,  £5,  Mr.  Thomas  Ventriss,  Stainton- 
fUIe. 

HORS£S. 

Coaching  brood  mare,  with  her  foal  or  stinted,  £4,  Messrs. 
W.  and  P.  Conlson,  Castle  Howard ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  John 
Pomtt. 

Coaching  foal,  colt  or  fillv,  £1,  Mr.  W.  Burnett ;  second,  10s., 
Mr.  John  Porritt. 

Yearling  coaching  colt  or  gelding,  £2,  Mr.  J.  Sanderson, 
Dsnby. 

YcvHng  coaching  filly,  £2,  Mr.  Wm.  Harrison,  Hutton 
Rodby ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  John  HiigiU,  Frrup. 

Two  years  old  coaching  gelding,  £2,  Mr.  George  Gill ;  90- 
wnd,  £1,  Mr.  J.  T.  Pindcr,  Linton  Gran|fe. 

Two  years  old  coaching  filly,  £2,  Mr.  Richard  Myres,  Ilelms- 
le? ;  second,  £2,  Mr.  Robert  Webster,  Commondale. 

Three  yeors  old  coaching  gelding,  £2,  Messrs.  J.  and  W. 
Grayson. 

'liatt  years  old  coaching  filly,  £2,  Mr.  Matthew  Young, 
Skdton.  • 

Hinting  brood  mare,  with  her  fo%l  or  stinted,  £4,  Mr. 
Thomas  Crosby.  * 


Agricultural  brood  mare,  with  her  foal  or  stmted,  £3,  Mf. 
Joseph  Smith,  Risebro*. 

Agricultural  foal,  colt  or  filly,  £1,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith ;  second, 
10s.,  Mr.  James  H.  Wood. 

Tearliuff  agricultural  colt  or  Ally,  £2,  Mr.  T.  P.  Scoby ;  se- 
cond, £1,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith. 

Two  years  old  ;tfricultural  filly  or  gelding,  £2,  Mr.  T.  P. 
Scoby,  Rook  Barugn ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

Hunting  mare  or  gelding,  £10,  Mr.  T.  Sutton,  Alwent ;  se- 
cond, £5,  Mr.  Joseph  Robson,  Ganton. 

Roadster  mare  or  geldingj  over  14  hands,  £4,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Johnson,  Northallerton ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  Geo.  Leighton,  jun. ; 
third,  Mr.  Joseph  Robson. 

Pony  mare  or  gelding,  not  over  14  hands,  £2,  Mr.  John 
WeighiU ;  seoond,  £1^  Mr.  Charies  Bagnall. 

DISTRICT  PRIZES  FOR  HORSES. 

Hunting  mare  or  gelding,  £4,  Mr.  Wm.  Ward,  Banniel 
Flat ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  Thos.  Ward. 

DISTRICT  PRIZES  FOR  LEICESTER  SHEEP* 

Two-shear  or  aged  ram,  £2,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  • 
second,  £1,  Mr.  Wm.  Watson. 

Sheariing  ram,  £2,  and  second  £1.  Mr.  Thos.  FrenUand. 

Tup  himb,  £2,  Mr.  Thos.  Franklaud;  second,  £1,  Mr.  £. 
Comer,  Broad  Ings  ;  third,  10s.,  Mr.  T.  Newton. 

Pen  of  five  ewes,  that  have  suckled  lambs  up  to  the  15th  of 
July,  £2,  and  second,  £1,  Mr.  E.  Corner,  Broad  Ings. 

Pen  of  Hve  shearling  gimmers,  £2,  Mr.  E.  Comer,  Broad 
Ings ;  second,  £1,  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkinson. 

Pen  of  five  gimmer  lambs,  £2,  Mr.  Thomas  Frankland ;  se- 
oond, £1,  Mr.  £.  Comer,  Broad  Ings. 

DISTRICT  PRIZES  FOR  MOOR  SHEEP. 

Shearling  moor  tup,  Mr.  Wm.'Rndsdale. 

Moor  tup  Uonb,  £1,  and  second,  10s.,  Mr.  Wm.  Rudf(dale. 

Pen  of  nve  moor  ewes,  liaving  suckled  kmbs  up  to  the  1st 
of  August,  £1,  Mr.  W.  Rndsdale. 

Pen  of  five  wethers,  two-shear  or  upwards,  bred  Vy  the  ex 
hibitor,  £1,  Mr.  John  Peirson. 

DISTRICT  PRIZES  FOR  HOS. 

Boar  of  any  breed,  under  six  months  old,  £1,  Mr.  Wm. 
Rndsdale. 

Boar  of  any  large  breed,  over  six  months  old,  £1,  Mr. 
Joseph  Wilkinson. 

Sow  or  gilt  of  any  large  breed,  over  six  montlis  old,  £2,  and 
second,  £1,  31r.  John  Uamiltou. 

Boar  of  any  other  breed,  over  six  months  old,  not  qualified 
to  compete  in  class  40,  £2,  Mr.  \V.  Rndsdale. 

Sow  or  gilt  of  any  other  breed.  Over  six  months  old,  not 
qualified  tu  compete  in  class  50,  £2,  Mr.  W.  Rudsdiile ;  se- 
cond, £1.  Mr.  E.  Comer,  Esk  Hall. 

Three  store  pigs  of  one  litter,  uudirr  six  mouths  old,  £1,  Mr. 
E.  Comer,  liik  Hall. 

Three  store  pigs,  of  one  litter,  under  twelve  and  over  six 
months  old,  £1  10s.,  Mr.  John  PIoms,  Castlelou;  itecuud, 
^  10s.,  Mr.  E.'Comer,  Esk  HaU. 

Cottager's  pig,  the  owner  not  keeping  more  than  one  cow^ 
£1,  and  second,  lOs.,  Mr.  J,  Hamilton. 
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MABKET     DBAYTON     AGRIC  ULTUH  AL     SOClBTIf. 


The  MTentk  annual  DMtmg  of  t|ie  Market  Drayton  Agri- 
onltnral  Society,  which  has  for  its  ohjects  the  advancement  of 
agricoltare,  and  the  encouragement  of  skilL  industry,  and  good 
conduct  amongit  oottafferB,8er?ant«,and  laboniera,  has  just 
been  hekL  The  weataer  was  exceedingly  fiiTourable,  and 
the  conseqnenoe  was  a  br^  and  fashionable  attendance  of 
mtors.  Owing  to  the  contmuance  of  the  rinderpest,  which, 
happily,  is  now  howerer  suheiding  in  this  district,  tnere  was,  of 
course,  no  cattle  show.  The  fact,  too,  that  sheep  and  pigs  are 
prohibited  by  the  local  authorities  from  being  brought  in  from 
the  a4joining  counties  of  Staffordshire  and  Uneshire  caused  an 
unmistakable  decrease  in  both  these  departments,  in  sheep  ene- 
cially ;  while  of  horses  there  was  only  a  middling  show,  llie 
prizes  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  little  short  of  £200. 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Qower  and  Son  were  awarded  £5  for  their  show 
of  fimniuff  implements  and  machinery. 

The  judges  were :  For  horses.  Sir  Vincent  Corbet  and  Mr. 
n.  R.  Corbet,  master  of  the  Cheshire  fox-hounds ;  for  pigs, 
Mr.  James  Boote  and  Mr.  Dobell:  for  sheep,  Mr.  Wedge, Mr. 
Ryder,  and  Mr.  HasselL    The  following  is 

THB    PRIZE   LIST. 

HOR8K8. 

The  best  leaping  horse,  first  prise  £5,  Mr.  £aton*s  **By- 
ing  Maltster;'*  second £2,  Mr.  Weston  Shelley,  Bnriey,  dam 
"Moonraker." 

The  best  mare  with  foa],  for  hunting  puiposes,  first  prise 
£3,  Mr.  Joseph  Thnnfleld,  Lightwood  ween,  Audlem ;  second 
£1  lOs.,  Mr.  Thomas  Burgess,  Burleydam :  commended,  Mr. 
J.W.ShelleT,Burleydam. 

The  best  hone  for  saddle,  harness,  and  general  purposes, 
first  prise  £2,  Mr.  J.  W.  Shelley,  Burleydam ;  second  £1,  Mr. 
John  Bourne,  of  the  Harbour ;  commended,  Dr.  W.  W.  Sax- 
ton,  Drayton. 

For  the  best  colt,  for  saddle,  hameM^and  general  purposes, 
foaled  1865,  first  prise  £2,  Mr.  Joseph  Thursfield,  Lightwood 
Oreen ;  second  £l,  Mr.  J.  W.  Shelley,  Burleydam. 

The  best  mare  with  foal,  for  agricultural  purpoees.  first  prise 
£8,  Mr.  Thomas  Lester,  OUerton ;  second  £1 10s.,  Mr.  Charles 
Read,  Spoonley. 

The  best  pair  of  horses,  for  agricultural  purposes,  first  prise 
£4,  Mr.  Joseph  Lea ;  second  £2,  Mr.  Wmiui  Dickin,  The 
liovd. 

The  best  horse,  for  agricultural  purposes,  first  prise 
£2,  Mr.  Samuel  Bourne,  Goldsmith  House ;  second  £1,  Mr. 
Richard  Eardley,  BeUaport  Lodge  Farm;  commended,  Mr. 
J.Lea. 

The  best  colt,  for  i^cultaral  purposes,  foaled  in  1864,  first 

5 rise  £2,  Mr.  Richard  Eardley ;  second  £1,  Mr.  George  Lunt, 
he  Bank  House,  Shenngton. 

The  best  colt,  for  agricmtural  purposes,  foaled  in  1865,  first 
prise  £2,  Mr.  W.  Didcen,  The  lioyd. 

XXTBA  STOCK. 

Medals  given  to  Mr.  James  Morrey,  Drayton,  for  bhick  cob, 
14i  hands,  rising  5  years  old ;  Thoinas  Cartlich,  Esq.,  Manor- 
house,  Woore,  for  grey  waegon  colt,  two  years  old ;  and  Mr. 
James  Morrey,  for  a  pair  of  cobs,  for  haniess. 

8HXEP. 

For  the  best  Shropshire  or  other  Bhort*wool  ram,  of  any 
age,  but  a^  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  first  prise  £5,  Mr. 
6.  H.  Wickham,  Broomhall ;  second,  Mr.  Samuel  Bourne, 
Goldsmith  House. 

Additional  prise  given  by  Mr.  C.  Donaldson  Hudson,  for 
the  best  Shropshire  ram,  lambed  in  1866,  £10,  Mr.  Lea,  Stoke 
Grange. 

The  best  Shropshire  or  other  short-wool  ram  lamb,  lambed 
in  1866,  first  £6,  Mr.  G.  H.  Wickham,  BroomhaU ;  second 
£1  lOs..  Messrs.  R.  H.  and  H.  B.  dive,  Styche  Hall. 

'Hie  best  pen  of  five  Shn^hire  or  other  short-wool 
wethers,  of  any  aae,  but  age  to  be  taken  into  oonsidermtion, 
first  £4,  second  £2,  Mr.  Funuval  Norton. 

The  best  pen  of  five  Shropshire  or  other  shoi^wtjol  ewes, 


of  anv  age,  each  having  produced  a  lamb  in  1866,  first  £5, 
Mr.  John  Thomas,  Longerdbw  (Mr.  Furidval):  second  £S 
lOs.,  Messrs.  R.  H.  and  &.B.  Clive,Styche  BaU,  who  were 
also  highly  commended. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  Shropshire  or  otha  short-wool 
ewes,  lambed  in  1865,  first  £4,  second  £2,  Mr.  G.  H.  Wick- 
ham, BroomhalL 

The  best  pen  of  five  Shropshire  or  other  short-wool  eve 
hin.bs,  lambed  in  1866,  first  £3,  Mr.  J.  Broughton,  Abning- 
ton  Hall;  second  £1  10s.,  Messrs.  R.  H.  acd  H. B.  dire, 
StydieHalL 

The  best  lon^-wool  ram,  of  any  ase,  but  age  to  be  takei 
into  consideration,  first  £4^  Mr.  William  B&te,  Hanwood 
House. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  long-wool  ewes,  of  any  age,  but  aft 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  first  £3,  and  seeoi^  £1  lOs 
Messrs.  R.  H.  and  H.  B.  dive,  Styche  HaU. 

PIGS. 

Best  boar  of  any  age.  first  £2,  Mr.  Hill  Wade,  Thtjiai 
(Mr.  H.  T.  Smith's  breed) :  second,  Mr.  J.  H.  Morris,  Day. 
ton  (bred  by  Mr.  Etches,  Whitchurch. 

Best  sow  with  fiirrow  of  sucking  pigs,  first  £2,  Mr.  Job 
Thomas ;  second  £1,  Mr.  Dicken. 

For  the  best  sow  for  breediiig  purposes,  first  £1 10s.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Simon,  Temhill;  aecond  £1,  Mr.  H.  T.  Smith, 
Corbet  Arms  Hotel,  Drayton  (bred  by  exhibitor,  in  pig). 

For  the  best  pig,  the  propcarW  of  a  cottager  in  tlio  emploj 
of  a  member,  first  £1,  Edward  Goenell,  Drayton,  white  p^ 
eleven  months  old ;  second  10s.,  Ellen  Hickman,  Draytoa. 

EXTRA  STOCK. 

A  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Enoeh  Hughes,  Drsyton,  for 
three  white  store  pigs,  seven  months  old,  bred  bySillitoe, 
FordhaU. 

THE  DINNER. 

Upwards  of  siity  gentlemen  sat  down,  the  preaideiit,  C. 
Mr.  Donaldson  Hudson,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  CHAiRMAif,   in  the  course  of  the   evening,  whn 
ad^nowledging  the  compliment  of  his  health  being  propowd, 
said;  Manv  persons,  no  doubt,  were  loud  as  to  theiaes'  I 
pedienc^r  of  holding  a  meeting  at  all.     Objections  were  lapA  ' 
against  it  on  the  ground  that  as  they  had  suffered  so  sereray 
on  account  of  the  cattle-plague,  the  neeeaaary  subscriptioBi 
would  not  be  forthcoming,  and  that  the  show  would  not  be  t 
success,  speaking  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.    It  aeeM 
little  ducnmination  to  see  that  the  first  ejection  was  not,  at 
any  rate,  a  very  valuable  one.    The  importance  at  ssdi  | 
meetings  must  be  so  obvious  to  the  fiumers  generally,  that  he 
was  sure  no  appreciable  difference  would  be  perceived  in  the 
amount  of  subscriptions.    Even  supposing  it  was  not  a  isc- 
eess,  they  had,  at  all  events,  avoided  the  great  evil  of  stopptsg 
their  annual  exhibition  alto^ther,  for  it  waa  much  easier  to 
keep  a  thing  j^ing  than  having  to  start  afresh.     With  npri 
to  tneir  meeting  that  day,  he  thought  they  had  every  resffn 
to  congratulate  themselves ;  for,  so  fiEff  as  sheep  and  pgi  ««r* 
concerned,  seeing  that  they  were  debarred  firam  takmg  th« 
in  from  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire,  it  was  a  matter  of  woe^* 
ment  that  they  had  made  so  large  a  show.    Some  of  the  in* 
plements  were  very  good,  and  equal  to  anything  of  the  kiad 
in  any  other  show  in  the  kingdom.    His  only  r^sret,  ia  eo«* 
mon  with  the  other  subscribers,  was  the  absence  of  esttle  ia 
their  showyard,  occasioned  by  the  worst  of  all  bovine  soou|^ 
the  rinderpest ;  but,  after  all,  they  ought  not  to  take  a  flooBf 
view  of  the  matter.    In  some  parts  of  England  and  Wsieitbg 
disease  had  ceased  altogether;  and  in  England  it  waa  to  be  hoan 
that  in  a  few  wedcs  there  would  not  be  a  singls  vestige  of  » 
left.    In  the  wedcendinff  the  1st  instant,  the  nuafaerofcsMi 
said  to  be  infected  had  dwindled  down  to  09,  wbereasiatte 
previous  week  they  amounted  to  126.    He  believed  a  cffttf 
amount  of  good  would  ultimately  acerae  from  the  swftsttia* 
under  which  they  had  been  tfnd  were  still  labouring,  gre^  » 
that  misfortune  undoubtedly  waa— that  more  sheep  wooMw 
introduced  into  that  neighbottrhood  than  had  ever  been  k"W 
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-tint  greater  attention  would  t)e  paid  to  the  housing  of  cattle, 
ipae^  and  tnfliciency  of  food,  and  that  such  a  refonnation 
would  take  dace  in  these  matters  as  had  not  hitherto  been 
vitansed.  However  much  thej  had  suffc^^however  much 
thej  might  have  deplored  the  appearance  of  the  cattle  pbgne 
UDon^  them,  he  believed  that  when  the  memory  of  those 
olanuties,  bv  which  many  of  them  were  still  suffering,  was 
vom  awav,  tiiey  shotild  look  upon  it  not  only  without  regret 
but  with  leetiiigi  of  compUoener . 

Mr.BBOVGHTON  gave  **The  Jud^.**  Thein  waa  an 
ardaooi  duly,  and  it  was  next  to  an  impoHibility  to  please 
tmjhodj.  He  had  looked  round  the  show,  and  from  what 
he  nw  he  believed  that  in  the  sheep  department  everv  com- 
petitor  got  a  prize ;  so  that  no  one  could  complain  in  that 
respect,  for  implements  there  wai  no  competition,  and.  with 
Ripeot  to  the  horses,  he  believed  that  the  best  certainly  got 


the  price.  They  were  indebted  to  their  worthy  ^liairmati  for  a 
prize  of  £10  for  the  best  shearling  ram,  and  he  was  sorry  that, 
owing  in  a  sreat  measure  to  the  Orders  in  Council  and  the 
consequent  local  restrictions,  there  was  but  one  competitor. 
He  thought  the  society  would  fall  to  the  ground  unless  it  waa 
extended.^  They  might,  for  instance,  with  advanta^  join  with 
Newport  and  Whit^ureh,  and  hold  the  show  periodically  at 
either  place.  He  felt  that  if  something  of  that  kind  was  not 
done  they  should  have  to  invite  the  oo-operation  of  other 
counties,  a  course  not  at  all  desirable.  So  fiur  as  the  judges 
were  concerned,  there  was  no  olijeetion  to  any  of  their  awards 
that  he  had  heard  o(  and  thoefbre  they  must  have  given 
satis&otion. 

The  toast  was  acknowledged  by  2fr.  H.  E.  Corbet  and  Kr. 
Goulbom,  the  former  ^Ueman  expressing  Ms  opinion  that 
the  horses  made  but  an  inliBrior  show. 


WHEAT-GEOWING   IN   KENTUCKY. 


The  fbUowing  extract  is  from  a  Beport  on  Agricultore. 
■bmitled  throos h  the  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
H  the  Kentnclnr  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association, 

Your  committee  now  i^roach  the  wheat  crop,  which  they 
bre  purposely  avoided  until  now.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
^ple  crops  01  this  section.  Its  repeated  failures  have  much 
uoooraged  farmers,  and  it  will  be  largely  abandoned  unless 
■oae  remedy  can  be  found  fbr  the  disasters  attending  its  culti- 
Titian— these  are  four  in  number:  Fint,  winter  killing ; 
moad,  smut ;  third,  fly ;  and  fourth,  rust.  The  first  is  only 
aa  occasional  thing  to  a  serious  extent,  as  it  was  the  past  win- 
ter, though  from  our  open  and  variable  winters  it  is  ii^ured 
Bore  or  less  every  winter.  The  writer  saw  a  piece  of  barley 
tbt  stood  the  last  winter  well,  that  was  sown  in  the  com,  the 
ittib  of  which  were  left  standing  on  it  all  winter.  Some 
>^ioining,  upon  an  eaual  quantity' of  land,  without  this  pro- 
e^ioB,  WIS  nearly  destroyed.  The  inforenee  is  that  this 
M/  proteetioii  prevented  it. 

llie  Sad,  smut :  It  now  appears  to  be  the  received  opinion 
hst  hhie  atone  (sulphate  of  oopper),  one  pound  to  six  or  eight 
uhels  of  seed  wheat,  is  a  sure  remedV' 

3rd,  the  fly,  or  as  it  is  popuhrly  known^  the  Hessian  fly, 
rkich  was  not  known  in  our  country  until  the  war  of  the 
svolntion,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  here  in 
u  straw  of  the  bedding  of  those  mercenary  troops  (the  Hes- 
■as)  whom  oar  good  mother  sent  over  here  to  cut  our  rebel 
mats.  Tour  committee  know  of  no  remedy  for  this  pest. 
•  hu  been  thofught  that  Ute-sowing  obviated  this  to  some  ex- 
at.  This  is  no  doubt  true.  But  there  are  several  difficulties 
tteodiaff  it.  First,  late-sown  wheat  is  more  liable  to  be  win- 
r-kiUea  than  that  which  is  early  sown.  Second,  it  is  just  as 
lUe  to  the  apring  crop  of  the  fly  as  the  other.  And  third, 
it  escapes  these,  it  is  much  more  liable  to  that  worst  of  all 
ficnltiee,  nut — ^indeed  almost  sure  to  be  materially  iiuured. 
ken  the  question  comes.  What  shall  we  do  P  It  would  pro- 
lUy  be  best  not  to  sow  ourly  or  late,  but  take  a  medium,  say 
MB  the  26th  September  to  lOth  October.  Very  early.aown 
beat  is  liaUeto  be  badly  iigured  by  the  insect. 
Tears  ago  the  fly  was  as  bad  as  now.  In  consequence 
ereof  the  cultivation  of  thia  crop  was  nearly  abandoned — 
i  bo«^  onr  flour  from  other  States— the  fly  disappeared— 
i  agam  oommenced  its  cultivation  and  became  urge  ex* 
irters. 

4th,  nut :  For^  this,  the  worst  of  all  it^uries.  your  com- 
ittee  searoely  know  what  to  say  or  recommend.  It  has  so 
r  bailed  neaxly  every  effort  to  modify  it,  and  in  consequence 
its  deatnietive  efliBota,  it  haa  beeome  a  matter  of  serious  in- 
iiy  what  can  be  done  to  obviate  it :  our  bread^  to  a  hurge 
beat  depends  upon  the  fftvourable  solution  of  this  problem, 
is  not  the  intention  of  your  committee  to  go  into  an  intri- 
%  scientific  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  called 
(t ;  probaUv  the  popukrly  received  opinion  may  be  as  correct 
any  other  (that  is)  that  it  is  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the 


fiuids  of  the  sap  veaaels  by  very  hot  weather  rupturing  their 
coats,  permitting  the  sap  to  escape,  and  thus  producing  the 
disease.  Be  this  so  or  not,  every  fiumer  knows  it  when  it 
appears,  and  it  is  always  a  season  of  much  anxiety  with  him 
until  his  crop  shall  have  passed  this  danger ;  too  often,  how- 
ever, his  brightest  hopes  and  prospects  are  entirely  blasted. 

It  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  this  matter,  to 
go  back  some  fii^  years,  and  take  a  slight  review  of  the  his* 
tory  of  the  cultivation  of  wheat  here.  At  the  dose  of  the 
war  of  1812  the  most  popular  wheat  then  in  cultivation  waa 
the  Iiammas,  a  smoothhrad,  white  variety.  This  continued  to 
be  cultivated,  doing  welL  until  some  tiine  between  1820  and 
1830.  It  was  abuidoned  on  account  of  rusting  badly,  llie 
red  chaff  bearded  took  its  place,  and  did  well  until  near  1840, 
when  it  fiiiled  on  account  of  rust.  The  Mediterranean  was 
then  introduced,  and  did  well  until  a  few  years  past ;  it  is  now 
as  uncertain  as  any  other  variety.  Since  the  first  sowing  of 
Mediterranean  there  have  been  procured  for  use  here  two 

Epuhur  northern  varieties,  the  New  York  Premium  and  the 
ue  Stem  teach  of  these  is  now  uncertain,  being  very  liable 
to  nut.  There  has  been  more  recentiy  introduced  here  n 
southern  variety,  the  Alabama,  which  has  resisted  the  rust  to 
a  larger  degree  than  anv  well  known  variety  now  here,  but  it 
is  manifest  to  the  carenil  observer  that  it  is  losing  its  power 
to  resist  disease. 

From  the  foregoing  statement,  which  in  the  main  is  helieved 
to  be  true,  the  presumption  arises  that  the  continuous  propa* 
gation  of  any  one  variety  for  a  series  of  years,  in  one  IcKxUty, 
causes  an  impairment  of  ite  cultivation,  rendering  it  more 
liable  to  be  aifeoted  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  conaeauently 
prediroosed  to  diseased  action.  Yet  it  may  possiblv  oe  the 
case,  that  even  under  this  predisposition  to  disease,  ul  things 
being  finvourable,  a  ^pod  crop  may  be  produced.  Then  the 
remedy :  Your  committee  would  in  the  first  place  suggest  that 
good  might  result  firom  fiumers  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  making  an  exchange  of  seed  wheat,  and  that  this  in* 
terohange  should  take  place  every  flaw  years.  Second— that 
which  they  would  more  confidently  recommend  is  the  nroonre* 
ment  of  good  and  hardy  varieties  from  distant  localities,  as 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Oeor^  Alabama,  &c.  In  oppo- 
sition to  all  theorv  upon  the  sulyeci  your  committee  are  of 
opinion,  from  the  facts  before  them,  that  some  of  our  earliest^ 
most  hardy  and  valuable  varieties  have  been  procured  from 
the  south.  The  best  crop  of  wheat  of  this  year's  growth  in 
the  west  end  of  this  county  is  the  product  of  seed  ptocured 
from  Southern  Tennessee  last  faU.  Your  committee  ibida 
some  difficulty  in  making  an  estimate  of  the  product  of  the 
wheat  crop ;  they  would  with  diffidence  submit  tne  following 
fiffures:  ugury  by  winter-lpllinff,  40  per  cent ;  by  rust  or  fly, 
20  per  cent ;  leaving  the  yield  40  per  cent,  of  an  avenge 
crop*  'Hie  extent  of  iijuiy  from  recent  heavy  rains  is  not 
yet  known,  and  not  estimated.  If  this  estimate  be  correct, 
then  we  will  have  enough  for  home  consumption,  but  nothing 
for  export. 
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THE    LABOURER'S    HOME, 


"  Nice  weather  this,  for  yon  ftrmers,"  stid  a  return- 
ticket  tourist,  as  on  a  fine  morning  he  encountered  an 
agriculturist  on  one  of  his  own  foot-paths.  "  And  not  so 
had  for  you  eicnrsionists,"  immediately  returned  the 
other,  not  perhaps  altogether  quite  pleased  with  the  pA- 
tronising  air  of  the  illuBtrious  stranger.  Bnt  so  it  is. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  more  especially,  efeiybody  on 
an  "  onting"  has  something  to  say  ahont  "you  fitmners." 
Land-agents  without  any  particular  business  of  their  own 
find  themselves  in  the  largest  type  of  the  leading  columns, 
on  the  strength  of  being  ready  to  abuse  the  present  state 
of  agriculture  in  a  somewhat  northern  accent,  and  to  con- 
tradict each  other  with  amusing  authority  as  to  whether 
the  wheat-crop  is  under  or  up  to  an  average.  Only  let 
a  bagman  sit  down  to  dine  at  the  market  ordinary, 
and  not  a  man  at  the  table  knows  so  much  as  to  the 
farming  of  the  county — what  it  is  and  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Bring  your  London  lawyer  down  to  shoot  par- 
tridges, and  he  fairly  boils  over  with  practical  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  you  may  make  more  of  yonr  land  and 
your  capital.  Mr.  Mechi,  after  all,  by  no  means  stands 
alone,  as  half  his  neighbours  in  Regent-street  would  be 
quite  as  ready  to  fidl  foul  of  the  many  mistakes  so  con- 
tinually associated  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  There 
would  really  seem  to  be  nothing  so  safe  as  this  sort 
of  thing,  whether  you  be  a  Radical  M.P.,  a  City  Mer- 
chant, or  a  Fleet-street  Journalist  out  for  a  holiday.  The 
whole  system  is  wrong  from  beginning  to  end.  The  land- 
lords are  not  men  of  business ;  the  tenants  are  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  the  time  they  live  in ;  while  of  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak 
too  strongly.  And  here,  more  commonly,  the  force  of 
the  attack  centres  itself.  Only  look  to  the  wages  the 
working-man  receives  in  the  rural  districts,  the  amount 
of  intelligence  he  exhibits,  and  the  dwelling  he  inhabits. 
Can  his  social  or  moral  wel&re  be  properly  regarded  under 
such  cLrcumstances  ?  More  care  is  taken  of  a  fat  beast ; 
the  animal  is  better  fed  and  housed  than  the  father  of  a 
fiunily.  Continual  neglect  is  his  birthright.  He  is  over- 
worked and  under-fed ;  and  he  exists,  accordingly,  in  a 
very  atmosphere  of  moody  discontent  and  coarse  dissipation. 

All  this  passes  current  enough  with  people  who  in 
reality  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject  so  broached. 
Such  a  theme,  moreover,  never  wears  itself  out.  The 
labourer's  cottage,  the  labourer's  education,  aud  the 
labourer's  moral  status  will  no  doubt  furnish  again  during 
this  autnmn  the  text-word  for  many  an  indignant 
address.  Would  these  philanthropists  be  good  enou^,  in 
the  first  place,  to  look  at  home  ?  Would  it  surely  not  be 
better  that  such  orators  shonldput  their  own  houses  in 
order  ere  they  knock  so  loudly  at  other  men's  doors  ? 
The  honourable  gentleman,  who  as  a  visitor  at  the  cross- 
table  hints  so  brradly  or  laments  so  feelingly  the  want  of 
care  with  which  the  farm-servant  is  habitually  treated, 
gives  utterance,  often  unwittingly  enough,  to  a  sheer  un- 
truth. If,  as  is  as  likely  as  not,  he  be  the  immaculate 
representative  of  some  independent  borough,  he  will 
frequently  find  more  neglect,  more  immomlity,  and  less 
comfort  within  the  precincts  of  such  a  town,  than  there 
shall  be  in  a  whole  county  of  country  folks.  Or,  if  be 
be  a  commercial  man  in  a  large  way,  the  employer  of 
hundreds  of  hands  in  his  mills  or  his  works,  the  test  of 
public  inquiry  shall  show  him  where  is  the  better  cared 
*  *hc  two ;  who  of  the  two  men  has  the  more  reason 
isfied  with  his  lot — the  field  labourer  or  the 


City-side  spinner  ?  The  question  solves  itsdf.  The  ooe 
is  ever  ready  to  rise  and  "  Btanke,*'  but  upon  the  other  the 
covert  call  of  the  demagogue  fidls  idly  and  nnanswered. 
It  is,  we  repeat,  a  gross  untruth  to  say  that  the  nnl 
labourer  does  not  command  the  consideration  of  hii  em- 
ployer. For  many  years  past  the  greatest  efforts  have 
been  made  to  improve  his  condition.  Who  but  the  hnam 
themsdves  broke  through  the  narrow  boundaries  of  tke 
law  of  settlement,  and  save  the  man  a  fidr  market  for 
that  he  had  to  sell  ?  Who  but  his  master,  again,  kai 
waged  war  so  incessantly  against  the  contaminating  ii* 
fluenceof  thebeershop,  though  this  movement  huid 
been  supported  as  it  should  have  been  in  high  phces  ?  Ii 
not  a  better  education  being  provided?  and  are  not  the  phu 
of  labourers*  cottages  as  fiuniliar  to  landlords  and  tker 
agents  as  to  the  readers  of  agricultural  journals  ?  We  gire 
"the  poor  man,"  moreover,  a  place  at  our  agricultuial  feiti- 
vals;  and  self-sufficient  citizens  laugh,  and  ask  why  we  will 
not  do  more  for  him  in  other  ways  P  Can  prizes  for  good 
conduct,  skilled  labour,  or  garden  produce,  tend  toanyose* 
ful  end  ?  The  enjoyment  of  uomi  may  be  thus  induced; 
and  while  the  artizan  is  concocting  another  lock-out  io  t 
gin-shop,  the  ploughman  shall  be  getting  up  his  potatoes 
and  "remembering" how  long  he  has  lived  in  the  samepkt. 
Some  of  the  dailv  journals  of  course  jeered  at  Mr.  Dundi 
when  he  spoke  the  other  day  at  Hughenden  to  "  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  being  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  position  of  the  labouring  classee," 
and  to  "  having  done  all  that  he  could,  without  ostenta- 
tion, without  interfering  with  their  habits,  and  withoit 
taking  a  course  which  they  would  find  troublesome,  to 
improve  their  residences  and  make  their  homes  comfort- 
able." This  maybe  all  very  absurd,  though  wereallr 
cannot  see  the  matter  in  such  a  light ;  as  on  l]he  very  nse 
day  what  did  that  sound  man  and  good  country  gentleman, 
Mr.  Henley,  say  on  the  very  same  subject  at  ThMmt' 
"  He  could  hardly  help  touching  upon  a  matter  wkick 
had  just  been  alluded  to,  namely,  the  dwellings  of  oar 
humbler  neighbours.  Now  he  did  not  believe  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  were  the  worst  housed.  He  was  one  o( 
those  who  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  be 
believed  that  the  death-rate  proved  where  the  greatest 
grievance  was.  Those  who  knew  what  the  death-rate  ia 
towns  was  ought  to  look  at  home  before  they  laid  too  mn^ 
blame  on  agriculturists.  The  average  rural  deaUi-rate,  if 
his  memory  served  him  right,  was  about  16  in  the  thou- 
sand per  annum,  whereas  in  towns  it  very  often  approached 
30  per  thousand.  This  was  a  fearful  difference,  and  though 
no  doubt  there  was  abundant  room  for  improvemot 
everywhere,  he  did  not  believe  the  greatest  need  of  in- 
provement  was  in  the  agricultural  districts  so  much  u  in 
the  towns.  Those  who  were  as  old  as  he  was  could  not 
forget  that  there  had  already  been  a  very  great  impro**- 
ment.  It  was  impossible  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  this- 
Humble  as  many  cottages  in  the  country  were,  there  wai 
rarely  a  cottage  without  two  rooms ;  whereu  those  v^ 
knew  anything  of  town  populations  were  aware  how  mij 
thousands  lived  in  one  room.  Again,  it  was  very  rare  is 
the  country  to  sec  a  bed  in  the  downstairs  room.  Ths 
was  a  fact  he  was  often  surprised  at,  considering  th« 
crowded  condition  of  many  dwellings  and  the  largeness  w 
the  £unilies  that  occupied  them ;  but  he  had  rarely  sees  a 
bed  in  the  downstairs  room.  Those  rooms,  too,  in  iMoy 
of  the  country  cottages  were  quite  as  large  as  those  whfff 
a  whole  family  lived  and  slept  dU  together  in  towns.    He 
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could  not  help  noticing  those  things,  because  he  thoasht 
too  much  olame  was  thrown  upon  the  condition 
of  the  agricnltnra]  -dwellings.  He  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  them  improved,  but  the  necessity 
for  improTcment  was  evidently  greater  elsewhere." 
Emyone  who  has  any  knowledge  whatever  of  country- 
life  will  at  once  admit  the  truth  of  all  Mr.  Henley  ad- 
Tuifes.  There  has  been  very  great  improvement;  the 
mrai  population  is  housed  with  more  decency  aud  comfort 
thia  the  poor  in  towns,  and  the  necessity  for  improve- 
ment b  evidently  greatar  elsewhere ;  and  yet,  no  doubt 
the  condition  of  the  fium-labourer  will  be  cited  again  and 
igiin  during  the  recess,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  by  one 
of  the  previous  speakers  at  Thame,  as  a  matter  for  special 


lamentation,  or  more  direct  reproof.  As  in  the  salute  of 
the  excursionist,  there  is  something  o(  an  impertinence  in 
the  tone  in  which  people  engaged  in  other  pursuits  are  apt 
to  address  "yon  farmers";  and  this  is  perhaps  never  more 
noticeable  than  when  they  are  volunteering  their  advice 
and  interference  on  the  rehtions  between  master  and  man. 
As  Colond  North  said,  in  following  Mr.  Henley,  *'  He  had 
seen  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester  many  of  a  far  inferior 
description  to  the  ordinary  labourers'  cottages  in  the 
agricultural  districts,"  and  we  only  hope  that  the  outside 
I  critics  who  are  so  ready  with  their  remarks  will  bear  this 
in  mind.  We  give  such  a  caution  the  more  impressively, 
as  it  is  precisely  this  Manchester  School  i)f  man  that  is 
always  so  ready  to  look  up  "you  farmers." 


THB  HOP  CROP.  AND  THE  IMPORTATIONS. 


The  accounts  of  the  hop  crop  are  not  favourable.  The 
iHther  has  been  against  success,  and  large  results  are 
Bwhere  expected.  In  the  £sce  of  a  ereatly  increased 
Bttnohcture  and  consumption  of  malt  liquors,  a  larger 
dependence  on  foreign  growers  for  a  snpply  of  the  salutary 
i>itter  necessary  for  admixture  with  malt  is  discouraging. 
Of  late  years  this  description  of  husbandry  seems  to  have 
been  less  and  less  profitable.  Even  the  fertility  of  the 
hods  which  by  liberal  manuring  and  tillage  have  pro- 
ved good  crops  for  centuries  seems  to  be  dying  out. 
As  has  been  w^  observed  lately,  of  all  the  branches  of 
tgricolture  known  to  England,  thiat  of  hops  ought  to  be 
among  the  most  progressive.  That  healthy  bitter  is 
wanted  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  the  consumption 
of  the  best  beer  increases.  No  wholesome  substitute  for 
it  has  yet  been  discovered,  although  many  materals  have 
been  empirically  tried.  Cascarilla  bark,  chirctta,  quassia, 
uid  such  like  bitters,  are  but  poor  substitutes  after  all  for 
the  genuine  flavour  of  the  native  hop,  with  which  Ameri- 
an  or  Bavarian  growers  can  never  successfully  compete,  in 
he  estimation  of  the  brewer. 

Our  foreign  supplies  necessarily  vary  annually  with  the 
•Bccess  or  fiailure  of  our  home  production.  A  good  crop 
nakes  us  less  dependent  on  extraneous  supplies.  In 
iS61, 1862,  and  1863  the  foreign  imports  of  nops  were 
wavy,  averaging  over  140,000  cwts.;  but  in  the  hist  three 
ears  we  have  required  less  foreign  hops.  In  1864  we 
nported  08,656  owt.,  in  1865  82,489  cwt.,  and  in  the 
bt  six  months  of  this  year  only  22,000  cwts.  The 
»reign  growth  of  hops  of  course  fluctuates  with  seasons, 
9  well  as  our  own.  In  Germany,  including  Bavaria, 
(ohemia,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  &c.,  it  reaches  305,000 
wt.,  Belgium  80,000  c\rt.,  France  50,000  cwt.,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  50,000  cwt. :  in  round  numbers 
5,000  tons. 

The  French,  it  would  seem,  are  beginning,  like  their 
«nnan  neig;hbours,  to  appreciate  more  largely  the  whole- 
Mne  beverage  beer.  In  France  there  is  now  a  larger  ez- 
^t  oC  land  under  cultivation  with  hops  than  in  the  United 
iogdom.  And  an  international  exhibition  of  hops,  and 
rerything  relating  to  their  culture,  and  of  beer,  and  a  1 
lating  to  its  manufacture,  is  announced  to  be  held  at 
ijon  early  next  month,  to  last  from  the  10th  to  the  15th. 
he  producers,  owners,  and  manufacturers  of  brewing 
tensi  Is  f  all  countries  are  invited  to  take  part ;  and 
izes  at «  offered.  It  appears  to  be  under  the  patronage 
the  Central  Committee  of  Agriculture  of  the  Cote 
Or.  Had  such  a  competitive  exhibition  been  held  in 
onnanj — ^the  land  of  beer-drinkers — we  should  have 
ought  it  more  in  character ;  but  such  a  gatheriog  iu 
rtnce  opens  up  a  new  field  of  enquiry. 


Beer  is  largely  drunk  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  Europe ;  but  in  France  the  consumption 
has  hitherto  been  comparatively  small,  as  compared  with 
wine.  In  Paris,  however,  the  consumption  of  beer  has 
always  been  large,  from  the  niunber  of  foreigners.  The 
beers  of  Lille,  Arras,  Amiens,  Soissons,  and  some  other 
towns  have  a  good  reputation,  and  in  the  last  ten  years 
the  consumption  of  beer  has  doubled.  In  the  production 
of  superior  hops,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
French  will  ever  equal  our  growers,  as  they  are  little  dis- 
posed to  go  to  the  great  outUy  necessary  in  tillage, 
manures,  and  harvesting,  and  preparing  the  fickle 
crop. 

Last  year  about  53^  million  bushels  of  malt  were  re- 
turned as  used  in  the  United  Kingdom — an  increase  of 
nearly  20  million  bushels  since  1855.  In  Scothmd  there 
is  very  little  progress  in  mcJt  consumption,  but  it  has  been 
large  and  steady  in  Enghmd  and  Ireland.  The  porter- 
trade  of  Dublin,  for  instance,  both  for  home-consumption 
and  export,  has  nuule  enormous  strides  in  the  last  five 
years.  The  export  of  malt-liquors  from  Dublin  has 
risen  from  86,735  hogsheads  in  1854  to  229,664  hogs- 
heads in  1865,  of  which  Ouinness's  brewery  ships  about 
one-half.  Barley,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  manu- 
facture of  beer,  is  grown  with  great  success  in  most  of  the 
midland  and  southern  counties  of  Ireland ;  and  as  it  is 
essential  for  the  purpose  of  malting  that  it  be  of  superior 
quality,  this  large  consumption  for  the  Dublin  brewers 
must  have  a  very  material  influence  on  its  culture.  This 
will  be  at  once  understood  when  we  state  that  in  Gninness's 
brewery  alone  200«000  barrels  of  malt  were  consnmed  last 
year,  all  of  which  were  grown  in  Ireland ;  and  allowing  a 
yield  of,  say,  fifteen  baorrels  per  statute  acre,  this  must 
have  been  the  produce  of  more  than  thirteen  thousand 
acres  of  land.  From  the  malt-duty  returns  of  last  year  it 
appears  that  there  are  only  four  brewers  in  EngUnd  who 
now  mash  more  than  200,000  barrels  in  their  yearly 
brewings.  With  respect  to  the  breweries  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  largest  on  the  continent — that  of  Mr.  Duker,  of 
Vienna — does  not  brew  more  than  100,000  barrels  of 
malt  per  annum.  The  annual  consumption  of  hops  has 
been  estimated  at  lOlbs.  per  quarter  of  malt  used.  Hie 
consumption  in  London  is  over  that  amount ;  and  when 
the  great  quantity  of  bitter-ale  brewed  at  Burton, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  places,  is  taken  into  consideration, 
121b8.  to  the  quarter  is  probably  nearer  to  the  average, 
and  the  aggregate  quantity  used  would  therefore  be  about 
78  million  pounds  of  hops  per  anuum. 

As  upwards  of  6|  million  quarters  of  malt  are  used  in 
making  beer — taking  the  usual  average  of  a  quarter  for 
Si-  bari-els — we  have  an  annual  production  of  over  844 
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millioii  gaUoni  of  beer,  or  in  the  proportioii  of  40  gallont 
perlieadto  the  nopnlatioii,  lapposmg  all  were  used  at 
home.  And  dedacting  the  exports — some  20  mOlion 
galloni — ^the  coniumption  is  not  very  largely  reduced.  It 
speaks  well  for  the  nrosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
people  and  for  their  haoits  that  the  consunption  of  beer 
nas  doubled  in  the  last  fi?e  years,  whHe  the  eonsnmption 
of  spirits  has  decreased  some  three  million  gallons, 
Of  the  European  countries,  France  is  now  our 


customer  for  beer.  In  1864  «he  took  9,000  Wrdi. 
Russia,  Belgium,  HambuK,  or  any  other  coontiy  in 
Europe,  does  not  take  half  this  amount  Since  theFreack 
treaty,  therefore,  the  diipments  of  British  ale  and  beer  to 
France  seem  to  have  dc^ed.  In  the  last  three  ran 
our  shipments  of  ale  and  beer  have  increased  in  mei 
quarter  of  a  million.  In  1863  our  exports  of  beer  woe 
491,681  barreb;  in  1865,  561,866  banels;  and  in  tlit 
first  half  of  the  present  year  they  reached  £836,791. 


OPINIONS    vereus    EXPERIMENTS. 


We  live,  to  quote  a  hackneyed  phrase,  **  in  the  a|[e  of  ex- 
perimental philosophy,"  and  therefore  it  behoTcs  us,  m  erery 
research  after  physi^  truth,  or  after  improTement  in  any 
branch  of  farm  practice,  to  be  upon  our  guiurd  against jM^aidb- 
ezperimeiUdUsm,  into  which  fifdlen  humanity  is  so  prone  to 
ful.  Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  most  talented  for- 
mer cannot  report,  granting  that  he  could  perform  an  experi- 
ment with  perfect  accuracy  in  any  branch  of  his  profession ; 
so  that  in  realiW  truth  is  the  exception  and  Ikllacy  the  rule 
in  erery  case  of  experimental  inqmry.  In  other  words,  the 
practioJ  evidence  which  experiments  afford  is  ouIt  as  yet  an 
approximation  to  physical  truth,  and  therefore  tne  greatest 
degree  of  caution  is  necessary  to  be  nreserred  in  order  to  keep 
the  wheel  of  progress  out  of  the  ditcn. 

Since  imnossibilities  were  drummed  out  of  the  field  and 
farmyard,  aU  sorts  of  novelty  have  become  the  ruling  passion. 
So  thoroughly  is  this  the  case,  that  the  oft-quoted  maxim, 
" Rmticut expeeUd dim  defiuat  atHms** no  lon^r  applies  to 
the  oldest  of  the  old  school  now  in  the  field,  without  less  or 
more  pruning,  for  all  are  experimenting  without  an  exception. 
Who,  for  example,  in  modem  times  doubts  the  potent  efficacy 
of  guano,  the  advantage  of  draina^,  or  the  benefits  arising 
from  imnroved  implements  and  live  stock  P  Where  is  the 
former  who  is  not  experimenting  in  each  of  these  divisions  of 
fkrm  practice  P  and  how  few  are  there  who  are  not  striving  to 
make  advances  in  them  all  P 

Thus  fax  everything  is  highly  satisfoctory,  generally  speak- 
ing. So  long  as  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  survey,  all  appear 
in  bustling  animation  in  the  race  of  progress.  It  is  only 
when  we  advance  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  that  the  lines  are 
seen  to  be  broken — some  in  their  haste  to  go^a-head  having 
diverged  tangentially  to  the  right  or  left ;  others  having  made 
a  stand  on  elevated  ground  mistaken  for  the  top  of  old 
Parnassus,  and  so  on.  JBut  for  all  this,  the  coach  is  neverthe- 
less slowly  progressing  onwards  in  f^e  march  of  improvement. 

The  scene  at  the  nresent  time  is  an  interesting  one,  from 
whatever  point  of  tne  compass  it  may  be  viewed.  It  may 
truly  be  compared  to  a  military  campaign,  in  which  the  native 
army  is  retreating  reluctantly  before  a  more  powerful  invad- 
ing force  of  arms— the  former,  representing  the  difficulties 
that  lie  lurking  in  the  way  of  the  pioneers  of  the  latter,  often 
raakinff  them  retrace  their  incautions  footsteps  backwards 
somewhat  hastily  in  a  retrograde  direction;  and,  although 
this  skirmishing  is  bloodless,  it  is  nevertheless  carried  on  at  a 
heavy  sacrifice  of  men  and  money.  All  this  is  so  manifest 
that  we  may  leave  our  readers  to  work  out  the  details  at  their 
leisure. 

But  proceeding  a  step  fhrther,  it  is  very  problematical  if 
farmers  generally  are  sufficiently  thankftd  for  the  sacrifices 
annually  made  by  the  pioneers  of  progress.  Indeed,  naked 
thanks,  however  profiue,  are  of  themiBelves  insufficient  to  keep 
the  wheels  in  grease ;  hence  the  scheming  on  the  part  of  the 
pioneers  by  putting  an  extra  price  upon  novelty,  so  as  to 
raise  the  needful  at  the  expense  of  those  who  gain  the  benefits 
of  their  labours — i.  e.,  the  agricultural  body  generally — and 
the  shyness  with  which  so  many  of  this  body  accordingly  shun 
the  front  of  the  battle-ground. 

Much  of  this  delay  to  purchase  new  things  arises  more  fixm 
the  pseudo-opinions  with  which  they  are  introduced  than  from 
the  extra  money  put  upon  them  to  cover  the  extra  expense  in 
bringing  them  out.  There  is  also  a  certain  decree  of  imperfection 
in  tfl  new  things,  iusepitfately  connected  vith  the  eflects  they 


Produce,  that  stands  in  the  way  of  their  immediate  adopdd. 
lew  implements,  for  example,  have  always  certain  d»t- 
comings,  so  have  new  artificial  manures  and  impoved  \mb 
of  cattie ;  but  by  a  severe  course  of  training  m  perfoaes 
experiments  with  these  new  implements,  manures,  tnd  ia- 
proved  breeds  of  cattle,  their  owners  are  enabled  to  corertie 
respective  short-comings,  if  not  wholly,  to  a  very  great  ottst, 
ana  thus  get  rid  of  them  for  more  money  than  they  othervk 
would  do  were  all  their  fonlts,  and  the  pseudo-practioeivift 
which  thev  are  covered  plainly  pointed  out  to  pm^Mfn. 
It  is,  according  to  the  very  nature  of  things,  humanly  spedin^ 
so  to  do,  and  therefora  the  inventor  and  seller  cumotn 
bUmed  very  strongly  for  it  But,  nevertheless,  it  standi  nei^ 
in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  new  things ;  for  aluMflsn 
a  few  are  ever  resdy  to  catch  at  novels,  for  reasons  best  knm 
to  themselves,  the  great  body  of  intelligent  formers— tJww 
who  in  reality  control  the  march  of  improvement,  lee  the 
short-comings  on  both  sides,  more  especially  the  pM^o-  ^ 
practice  in  showing  them  off  to  advantage,  and  thai  3^ 
purchasing  until  their  true  merits  are  exemfdified  in  tn^ 
worthy  hands,  and  what  is  ofter  worse  for  the  intiodaetioa  d 
these  new  things  is  when  they  foil  into  hands  who  at  first  ^ 
not  do  them  justice. 

We  have  here  two  extremes,  and  it  were  difficult  to  4f . 
which  were  the  most  ol^ectionable  in  the  estimation  of  tboa, 
not  wholly  competent  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  Bwijii 
of  the  novelty  in  question  apart  from  actual  experiment,  Tm^ 
is  more  especuiUy  the  case  in  revolutionary  chan^  as  sttki  j 
first  introduction   of  thrashing  machines,  reaping  mschiiHii ' 
steam  ploughs,  artificial  manures,  feeding  materials  for  tin  * 
stock,  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  and  kinds  of  plants,  cithg*  ^ 
fbod  for  man  or  beast,  or  for  mannfocturing  and  ooauaeRiai 
purposes.    The  reason  of  this  is  obvious ;  for  in  these,  baan 
have  no  experience ;   consequently  they  have  to  aem  a. 
apprentioeship  in  learning  how  to  use  them  suocessfoDj.  Asa 
this  too  b  not  all,  for  unless  the  fiuiner  himself  is  a  thonnigb^ 
practical  man  and  aerves  the  apprenticeship  himself  he  a 
much  at  the  mercy  of  his  servants,  as  no  little  of  the  neasii 
or  it  may  be  fidlure,  will  d^end  upon  ^eir  skilL    We  bt« 
had  hands,  for  example,  who  could  never  learn  to  iioed  ad^ 
take  the  control  of  a  thrashing  machine.  On  the  contnuy.**. 
have  had  hands  who  made  ^ood  work  when  the  machine  tm 
foir  tear-and-wear  was  not  m  proper  working-order  It  w^ 
that  had  the  tlirashing-machine  when  first  introdooed  W»- 
into  the  hands  of  the   former,  it  would  have  been  a  m 
machine,    but     in     those    of    the    latter    a    good  w^ 
not  according  to  its  own   intrinsic    merits,  but  seeoratf 
to  the  skill  and  talents  of  the  workmen.    If  the  nsduie 
is  a  good  one,  but  foils  into  bad  hands  at  this  peculiar  wcni 
it  wul  nevertheless  be  pronounced  a  foihure.    At  every  otv 
species  of  work  upon  tne  form  the  hands  may  exod,  sad  j* 
be  blockheads  at  thrashing ;  and  as  neither  thi^  nor  theirs 
ployers  have  any  experience  in  the  matter,  their  unfltB«»J 
the  peculiar  employment  requires  time  and  a  change  of  ms* 
to  make  the  discovery.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  inaehn«  * 
a  bad  one,  but  the  hands  have  a  talent  fbr  the  pecnhsr  bus* 
pulation  in  working  it,  tiiey  may  after  a  lesson  «"  **•  ^ 
good  work,  when  the  bad  machine  wiU  be  prononneed  s  |d<h 
one.     Beeping  machinea,  steam-ploughs,  and  all  other  itf* 
implements  involving  an  entire  change  of  maaipilslua  0* 
similarly  situated  when  first  introduced.    Again,  ii  the  oii 
of  manures,  it  is  a  well-known  foot  to  aH  practical  fozBtfsoi  tff 
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iqienenee.  tW  if  iiwo  sets  of  katidi  are  employed,  the  one  good 

and  the  other  bad,  harvest  results  wiU  be  very  different  from 
tlK  MioB  qnality  of  nuumre.  It  ii  an  equally  well  anthenti- 
eo(edftet,that  a  diTersity  of  soil,  season,  dimate,  and  the 
like,  liBcte  the  prodoctiTe  retnlts  of  manures  as  much  if  not 
Bfln  than  a  diversity  of  workmanship  in  their  applicwtion. 
Ii  the  esse  of  stock  management,  two  eattle>men,  the  one  a 
good  hand  and  the  other  a  bad,  may  |^  to  the  same  turnip-bin 
ui  hajitack  and  give  equal  quantities  daily,  and  yet  it  is  a 
weQ-estiUiahed  fiict  that  the  results  are  invariably  very  differ- 
at,  being  alwavs  in  fiivour  of  the  good  hand.  Indeed,  it 
ofiea  happeoB  that  cattle  in  the  charse  of  a  good  cattle-man 
Abetter  on  inferior  keep  than  do  otXiers  under  a  bad  oattle- 
Bu  on  aoperior  keep,  and  the  reason  is  too  self-evident  to  re- 
fDin  enontion. 

Soch  being  the  tacts  of  the  case,  is  it  surprising  that  intelli- 
|Bit  practical  farmers  should  look  upon  nigh-flying  experi- 
■entB,  if  we  nunr  use  the  phrase,  with  anything  else  than  a 
eutiooe^P  The  contnry  woidd  be  something  more  than 
mjoderfol  in  their  estimation.  At  the  same  time,  neither  they 
wr  those  who  introduce  new  things  have  anv  other  alternative 
Uun  an  appeal  to  experiment  for  a  practical  oeciaion  as  to  their 
■enta.  And  what  is  more,  the  latter  are  in  duty  bound  to 
i^  the  most  of  their  novelties  which  they  possibly  can, 
B^  thev  are  able  to  ascertain  practically  what  tbey  are 
Niqr  worth,  and  how  they  may  be  improved  so  as  to  obviate 
W2  shortcomings.  With  all  this  both  parties  are  fiamiliar, 
m  u  both  have  their  eyes  open  to  their  respective  interests, 
Svoold  rather  be  uncharitable  to  designate  the  best  and  most 
awffly  performed  practice  with  the  rather  opprobioua  epithet 
a  pwodo-experimentalism ;  for  this  designation  obviously  be- 
Mg»  to  those  who  imagine  they  have  got  to  the  top  of  Par- 
»«tt8,  i.  e^  Uie  height  of  perfection,  and  who  consequently 
Ofickde  that  their  experiments  should  prove  or  unprove,  as 
n  case  may  be,  thoee  of  everbody  dae,  but  whose  experiments 
R  oerertheless  fiiulty  to  a  proverb  in  the  estimation  of  all 
iw  are  qualified  to  determine  the  frets  of  the  case  in  accord- 
Bce  with  the  established  kws  of  physical  science.  Between 
i^pwneer  of  progress  and  such  an  experimentalist  there  is 
mij  a  legitimate  comparison  to  be  diuwn ;  for  the  former 

in  du^  bound  to  do  his  best,  simply  because  the 
wvas  never  done  before  to  the  best  of  his  knowled^ 
Kreas  the  latter  lies  under  no  such  obligation,  whether  his 
Mltuioni  are  in  favour  or  against  the  novelty.  In  other 
vds,  if  his  experiment  is  unfavourable,  the  facts  of  the  case 
clikely  to  prove  that  he  has  a  lesson  to  learn  of  the  pioneer 
fore  he  gets  up  alongside  of  him  in  the  march  of  improve- 
!it :  but  if  tlie  contrary,  then  the  pioneer  may  learn  a  lesson 
him,  for  it  ia  an  established  law  in  physical  science  that 
Vj  experiment  must  stand  upon  its  own  feet,  and  therefore 
^  ooe  experiment  can  never  overthrow  or  refute  another, 
the  pioneer  gives  a  fidse  report  of  his  experiment,  then  so 
'  u  is  fiUse  may  be  refuted,  but  the  experiment  itself  remains 
>etly  as  it  was  performed  ;  for  the  &cts  of  the  case,  or 
Nad  tenths,  cannot  be  overthrown.  If  the  pioneer  or  in- 
itor,  say  of  a  steam-plough,  for  example,  has  got  a  superior 
ul,  whose  equal  has  not.  up  to  the  olEite  of  the  experiment, 
»  found,  that  is  as  much  a  phvsical  fact  as  any  mechanical 
uUarity  in  the  construction  of  nis  steam-plough  upon  which 
intriosic  merits  may  depend ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
pseudo-experimentalist  has  ^t  an  infiBrior  or  superior 
>d,  the  fact  haa  its  own  exposition,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but 
oes  not  interfere  with  or  in  the  sU^^teet  degree  affect  the 
^  of  the  caae  on  the  other  side,  or  in  any  other  experiment, 
point  of  fiict,  pseudo-experimentalism  is  the  misrenresenta- 
i  offsets  or  plnrsical  truth,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the 
a,  or  both.  I^  therefore,  the  inventor  of  the  thrashing- 
^uae,  reaping-machine,  steam-plough,  or  artificial  manure, 
ibutes  to  nis  invention  what  partly  or  wholly  bebnn  to  his 
I,  he  is  doubtlesB  guUty,  but  at  the  bar  of  charity  ne  is  in 
«  measore  excusable.  That,  however,  does  not  in  the 
ilest  d^ree  lessen  the  caution  with  which  the  practical 
oer  remiirea  to  determine  for  himself  the  facts  of  the  case 
>oth  sidee,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  satiafootoiy  and  safe  con- 
lion. 

here  is  another  dasi  of  experimentalists  who  have  an  in- 
st  in  keeping  themselves  continually  in  the  eyes  of  farmers 
before  the  general  pubUc ;  in  other  words,  crack-farming 
become  of  late  a  veiy  successful  method  of  advertising 
inres,  papier  mkh^  patent  implements,  &c    We  were  once 


offered  £500  a-year  to  undertake  an  aiair  of  this  kuxd,  and 
the  offer  was  eridently  so  firamed  that  if  we  had  asked  twice 
the  money,  the  agreement  would  have  been  closed,  and  the 
work  entered  upon  with  every  promise  of  success;  but  for- 
tunately, or  unfortuately.  we  have  never  been  able  even  to 
countenance  this  method  of  advertising,  or  any  method  of 
blowing  chaff  in  the  eyes  of  the  fiurmer,  even  although  there 
was  an  abundance  of  dean  com  into  the  bargain  for  his 
money.  At  the  same  time,  the  crack-fiarming  to  which  we  re- 
fer has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  an  immense  amount  of  good, 
and  therefore  we  wish  it  every  success,  so  far  as  progress  in 
agriculture  is  concerned :  and  as  farmers  generally  make  lee- 
way in  chemistrv,  phynolooy,  and  mechanics,  they  will  become 
better  able  to  distmguish  bieiween  chaff  and  dean  com,  and 
what  they  should  actually  get  for  their  money.  Indeed,  under 
a  retrospective  riew  of  the  matter,  we  miKht  instance  some 
intelligent  successful  practical  men  who  acknowledge  baring 
visited  several  of  these  crack  fiirms  to  their  advantage,  having 
l^ained  information  on  many  minor  points  of  dctaiL  Accord- 
ing to  the  poet— 

"Losses  and  crosses 
Are  blessings  in  disguise  ;'* 
so,  in  like  manner,  experimental  foilures  often  read  an  in- 
structive, useful  lesson  to  successful  practical  men.  There 
may  be  a  difficulty  at  times  in  determining  to  which  of  two 
sources  a  foilure  is  to  be  traced ;  but  when  tois  is  dear,  then 
the  condusion  from  failures  and  successes  put  together  is 
manifest;  for,  to  show  the  former  and  adopt  the  latter  be- 
comes the  practical  rule  for  future  guidance.  And  besides 
direct  and  indirect  information  of  this  xind,  this  same  crack- 
farmiuflT  visitations  and  controversy  in  the  columns  of  the  ani- 
cultnral  press  kindle  a  spirit  of  discussion  and  inquiry,  tnat 
never  fails  to  awaken  many  more  than  drowsy  people,  and 
thus  lead  to  iiarther  progress. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  nrom  the  experiments  themsdves  that 
opposition  to  the  progress  of  improvement  arises,  but  from 
falladoual^  attributmg  to  one  physical  cause  what  bdongs  to 
another :  m  other  words,  the  aetailed  reports  of  these  experi- 
ments, given  in  lectures,  in  books,  &c.,  do  not  give  a  faiuiful 
exposition  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  mis  method  of 
reporting  prevails  at  the  present  time  to  a  very  reprehensible 
extent.  This  arises  from  condusions  bdng  based  upon  opinion 
instead  of  upon  foct — a  method  not  only  unpardonable  when 
examined  in  its  own  lights,  but  that  is  wholly  exduded,  as  in- 
compatible with  physical  science  and  the  experimental  philo- 
sophy of  the  present  age.  It  is  ndther  more  nor  less  uian  a 
futile  attempt  to  re-introduce  the  discarded,  olgectionable, 
opiniative  philosophy  of  the  old  school,  when  teachers  knew 
ever^hing,  and  the  taught,  nothing— when  all  blanks  in 
physical  sdence  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  filled  up  with 
opinions.  It  cannot  fail,  however,  to  prove  a  verv  futile  at- 
tempt. No  doubt,  there  is  a  huge  number  of  landowners 
and  tenants  who  are  still  allowing  themsdves  to  be  guided  by 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  acquired  a  leading  position,  as 
their  forefathers  did  in  the  olden  tune ;  but  the  more  inteUi- 
gent  begin  to  snap  their  fingers  in  the  face  of  this  false  and 
reiected  philosophy,  with  a  significance  Umt  cannot  be  mis- 
taiken ;  for,  when  they  come  to  the  blanks,  the  wanting  facta 
or  links  required  to  complete  the  chain  must  be  discovered, 
and  indiridually  brought  to  light,  before  they  can  allow  them- 
sdves to  proceed  farther.  In  this,  they  have  a  well-founded, 
practical  reason,  for  they  both  see  and  feel  that  this  pseudo- 
opiniative  method  of  teaching  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
experimental  inquiry  in  accordance  with  the  establisned  laws 
of  physical  sdence.  This  antiquated  opinionative  philosophy 
is  more  prevalent  in  agricultural  chemistry  and  physiolosy, 
animal  and  ve^table,  than  in  agricultural  mechanics.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  an  exception  in  the  latter ;  for 
what  is  jusU^  due  to  workmen — ^to  bad  hands  as  wdl  as  to 
good  hands — ^is  veiy  largely  being  attributed  to  machines.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  former — animal  and  vegetable  chemistry  and 
physiology — ^that  most  harm  is  being  aone  by  this  pseudo- 
experimentalism  in  the  laboratory,  and  opinionative  teaching 
in  the  dasB-room  and  elsewhere ;  and  the  obstruction  which  it 
is  giving  to  analytical  inquiry  in  search  of  the  innumerable 
proximate  prindples,  animal  and  v^^table^  not  yet  discovered 
18  incredible.  And  this  is  not  the  worst  riew  of  the  case ;  for, 
were  the  harm  done  of  a  negative  character  only,  it  would  not 
be  a  great  stretch  of  charity  to  consider  it  pardonable.  But 
when  our  pseudo-teachers  l^w  that  their  experiments  are  in^ 
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complete,  their  condiict  in  reoorting  the  contrary  ii  Terr  dif- 
ferent. And  80  lonj;  as  we  ao  not  know  what  the  proximate 
principles  not  yet  discovered  are,  how  can  we  tell  the  fiinctions 
which  they  perform  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom? 
The  oft-quoted  motto  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
**  Practice  with  science,**  imperatively  deouuids  Uiat  the  proxi- 
mate principles  themselves  shall  be  discovered,  before  an 
opinion  is  expressed  as  to  what  their  function  is  either  in 
animal  or  vegetable  physiology. 


QUEEN'S  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL  SHOW. 

Thi6  Queen's  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  annual 
show  at  Maryborough.  It  was  the  best  county  show  we  have 
yet  attended,  with  the  exception  of  Cork,  particuUrly  in  sheep. 

In  the  section  of  yearkng  short-homed  bulls  there  were 
eight  entries,  seven  of  which  came  forward,  when  Mr.  Tallwt, 
Orennan  House,  Castle  Durrow,  bore  away  the  prise  with  his 
beautiftil  bull  British,bred  by  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  by  British  Flu^. 
.  His  second  was  Mr.  Cosl^'s  white  bull  BeveUer,  bred  by  him- 
self, by  the  celebrated  Dr.  M'Hale,  out  of  Iva  by  Uncle  Tom. 

In  the  two  years  old.  Colonel  Fisher  had  a  walk  over  with 
his  very  serviceable  Bioaeberry  (22,757),  from  the  Westland 
herd,  by  The  Druid,  out  a  Doctor  M^HiOe  dam. 

In  the  dass  for  aged  bulls  there  were  two  entries,  Mr.  Cos- 
by's  Bavenswood,  from  Mr.  Crosbie's  herd  at  Aidfert  Abbey : 
the  other  was  Sir  Charles  H.  Coote's  Duke  of  Bedford,  bred 
by  Mr.  Barton,  of  Straffan ;  by  Hayman,  out  of  Moonshade. 
But  Bavenswood  not  only  led  off,  but  took  the  Cosby  Cup  as 
the  best-bred  price  bull  in  the  yard,  and  consequently  tiie 
B.A.S.  medal. 

In  yearlinff  heifers  there  were  six  entries.  Colonel  Fisher 
taking  both  first  and  «econd  prizes  for  Bhoda  8th  and  Balm 
respectively,  both  by  Koh-i-Noor  (20,001),  the  former  out  of 
Khoda  by  Qainford  4th  (11,601),  the  Utter  out  of  Lavender 
by  Sir  Harvey  (13,733).  Mr.  W.  Boe,  Newpark,  was  com- 
mended  for  Piootee. 

In  two  years  old  heifers  there  were  three  entries.  Colonel 
Fisher  a^  taking  the  lead  with  Bhoda  7th,  a  fnU  sister  of 
the  yearling  prixe  heifer,  Mr.  M.  H.  Franks  occupying  the 
second  pkoe  with  Stareh  13th,  a  half-sister  of  the  first  prize, 
by  Koh-i-Noor  out  of  Starch  8th. 

In  cows  or  heifers  in  calf,  or  having  had  a  calf  within  six 
months.  Colonel  lisher  bore  away  both  first  and  second  honours 
with  Golden  Bay  and  Golden  Arch  respectively,  from  the  herd 
of  Mr.  Torr,  Aylesby  Manor,  both  out  of  the  same  dam.  Golden 
Halo ;  the  first  by  Booth  Boyal,  and  the  second  by  The  Druid. 
He  also  got  a  H.  C.  for  his  very  fine  cow  Fme  Apple,  from  the 
herd  of  Mr.  Strattou ;  Mr.  W.  Boe  being  commended  for  a  fine 
cow.  Birthday,  bred  l^  Cotonel  Fisher. 

In  weanling  bull  calves— six  entries— Col.  Fisher  was  first 
with  Baspbernr;  Mr.  J.  Biddell,  GurteenahiUa,  second  witli 
Prince  Teck ;  Mr.  L.  H.  Bhind  ^t  a  H.  C.  for  Comte  de  Lo- 
thian, and  a  commendation  for  Fitzharbinger. 

In  weanling  heifer  calves— four  entries— Cotonel  Fisher  took 
first  and  second  prizes  with  Golden  Drop,  out  of  Golden  Halo, 
and  Golden  Gem,  out  of  Golden  Bay  respectivdy ;  Mr.  Bland 
getting  a  commendation  for  Countess  de  Offslly. 

The  show  of  sheep  was  most  excellent,  and  in 
many  instances  far  superior  to  other  shows  hdd 
in  this  country,  and  in  numbers  far  over  them. 
There  were  rams  and  ewe-lambs  shown  by  Mr.  Seymour  Mow- 
bray and  Colonel  Fisher,  of  the  pure  Leicester  type,  that  were 
wortliy  of  a  prize  at  any  show. 

Messrs.  M*Culloch  and  MacLachlan  have  spared  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  in  producing  first-dass  Border  Leicesters ; 
and  tliis  remark  equally  applies  to  Lord  de  Yesci,  Mr.  Franks, 
and  Mr.  Bland,  the  latter  gentleman  having  obtained  35  gs. 
for  a  hoggat-ram ;  and  although  not  his  pnze-taker,  to  our 
mind,  was  fully  eqasH  to  him. 

The  pen  of  hogget-wethers,  crossed  by  Border  Leicesters 
ou  the  Irish  ewe,  were  really  fine,  and  brought  to  great  per- 
fection. They  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  M*CuUoch  and 
MachLachlan,  and  were  awarded  the  challeuge-cup.  The  show 
of  pigs  waa  good,  but  not  so  Urge  as  could  be  wished.  Hones 
were  a  good  show  in  point  of  numbers,  but  their  quality  was 
scarcely  beyond  mediocrity.— J*ri^«/ /rcw  (k<  Jrith  Far- 
meri  Oazette* 


THE  GAME  QTTESTIOU- 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Strathbogi^^  Finners*  Chb,  the  Bun 
of  BiCHMOifo,  npon  his  health  being  given,  said :  There  is  ok 
question  which  I  shall  offer  a  very  few  words  upon,  sad  ^ 
is  the  sulgect  of  the  game  hiws.  There  is  no  doabt,  I  thiik, 
that  the  game  laws  is  a  subiect  which  has  been  made  t  hudk 
on  many  occasions,  and  made  to  bear  an  odium  which  it  ht» 
not  deserve.  I  look  npon  the  game  Uws  very  much  ii  da 
same  li^ht  as  the  '*  cat  in  the  house."  When  anvthinf  ii  braka 
it  is  nobody  that  has  done  it ;  it  is  always  laid  at  ue  door  tf 
the  cat.  I  am  not  for  a  moment  going  to  deny  thi^  on  pro- 
perties where  game,  such  as  hares,  rabbits,  ftc,  are  alM  ti 
exist  in  any  very  gi«at  quantity,  injury  will  not  aceme  \m 
them ;  but  I  believe  that,  frequently,  both  in  this  oonatiTad 
in  the  south,  they  have  been  made  the  means,  by  uuenipiloe 
agitators,  of  attempting  to  breed  schism  between  the  badkri 
and  tenant.  These  men,  who  care  no  more  for  the  finian 
themselves  than  for  the  hares  or  rabbits  which  thft  n 
upon  properties,  yet  nevertheless  try  to  make  the  snbjectW 
hide  tor  setting  at  variance  the  landlord  and  tenant.  Xar 
schemes  have  been  propounded  in  various  quarters  for  nsiif 
the  difficulties,  some  of  tiiem,  I  think,  with  somedegnrel 
fairness ;  to  others  I  have  the  greatest  olgection.  Thr  m 
which  crosses  my  mind  at  the  present  moment  was  one  vltick 
appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  most  preposterous  charaeter,  \^ 
that  no  agreement  made  between  a  landlord  and  hit  teant « 
the  sulrject  of  game  should  be  a  1^  one.  That  amened  ti 
me  to  be  an  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  Ba^,iii 
the  discretion  both  of  landlord  and  tenant,  which  lui3  nrdr 
been  eaualled,  and  certainly  never  surpaMcd ;  and  to  mj  um 
it  simplv  meant  one  thing,  viz.,  that  the  tenant  was  a  fool,a< 
the  landlord  was  a  rogue,  because,  if  not,  surely  a  hmdloTdnl 
his  tenant  may  be  allowed  to  make  any  agreement  they  pkut 
in  the  matter.  I  am  of  opinion  that  tneee  matters  are  W 
left  to  the  discretion  of  both  parties,  and  that,  if  then  nf 
Sfood  feeling,  such  a  feeling  as  ought  to  exist  between  laodkri 
and  tenant^  no  very  great  harm  can  accrue  in  the  great  m 
jority  of  instances.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  na;  noth 

Eroperty  on  which  the  game  may  do  a  mat  dad  of  misd4 
ut,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  I  believe  this  is  n«t  Ik- 
case,  and  I  certainly  hope  and  believe  it  is  not  so  on  the  G»* 
don  property.    All  I  can  sav  is,  that,  if  it  is  so,  it  is  not  vi; 
my  wish ;  and  I  may  add  that,  during  tiie  periodical  ritf 
which  I  take  in  the  various  parts  of  my  property,  np  to  t 
time  at  all  events,  no  complaints  have  been  made  to  ne 
that  head.    When  I  mention  the  rides  which  I  take  thnrt 
the  country,  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  In 
lord  to  do  so,  because  it  enables  him  to  see  the  variois) 
provements  which  have  been  made  since  his  hut  visit,  u^ 
become  acquainted  with  the  Cetces  of  his  tenantiy,  sad  vl 
the  fiMXs  of  their  frunilies.    It  enables  him  to  take  a  a 
peculiar  interest  in  all  that  belongs  to  them  than  he  esa  ti 
siUy  do  if  he  sits  at  home  and  never  looks  near  any  one  of  ti 
houses.    It  also  has  the  effect  of  inducing  tenants,  if  tl 
think  that  their  landlord  is  coining  round,  to  give  the  plae4 
brush-up,  and  everything  is  put  up,  for  a  time  at  lettt,  i< 
apple-pie  order.    It  fosters  that  good  feding  which  oagliti 
exist  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  which,  in  ny  esiei 
venture  to  think  always  has  existed.    In  these  days,  wbei 
is  the  fashion  too  much  to  set  dass  against  class,  it  is  is  < 
cellent  plan  for  the  landlord  to  take  regular  rides  tkios 
amongst  his  tenantry,  to  make  all  their  aiEaira  his  aftifi,  to 
bound  up  with  them  in  all  that  conduces  to  their  welfare,  i 
to  fed  that  everything  which  may  affect  them  injuriooil;, 
through  them  afibcta  him.    I  think  it  forms  a  veiy  stn 
link  in  that  very  Urge  chain  of  society  in  getting  aH  eune* 


come  together,  and  in  making  the  landlord  and  the 
believe  that  they  have  all  a  common  interest,  and  are 
of  the  same  body.  That  is  the  manner  in  which  I  ban  d 
deavonred  to  associate  with  my  tenantry  up  to  this  tine,  N 
cause  I  have  fdt  it  was  only  my  duty,  as  it  has  ahrajs  fan 
my  pleasure,  to  foUow  in  the  footsteps  of  my  latiier,  and  1 
carry  out  in  all  matters  those  things  which  he  irooki  hncx 
have  done  if  spared. 

Sir  Williasc  Forbxs,  at  the  Leochel-Cushnie  SotieQ 
meeting,  said :  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  much  troaUr  ^ 
hares  and  rabbits  here.  The  folks  sometimes  ay  they  ban* 
cum**  of  them ;  and  one  man  told  me  he  had  the  whdr  (»f  ■ 
crop  eaten  down  with  them ;  but  when  I  came  to  look  at  '^ 
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WIS  not  bnirded  even.  He  possiblv  meant  that  it  would  be 
eaten  down  thereafter,  and  tnat  is  hi^rhly  probable.  Well,  I 
loold  vish  clearly  to  express  my  opinion — I  cannot  say  for 
this  year,  because  I  am  not  sta^ng  in  this  country,  and  can- 
Bol  look  after  things  so  well  as  if  I  were ;  but  next  year  I  may 
laj,  so  for  as  the  tenantrv  of  Craigievar  are  concerned,  that 
permiasioii  to  protect  themselves  from  ground  game  will  be 
tlTorded.  Few  people  seem  to  understand  that,  by  the  pro- 
per  reading  of  the  law,  such  a  thing  is  accorded.  It  has  al- 
van  been  left  as  a  matter  of  mntiml  agreement  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  However,  next  year  when  I  come  down  and 
talk  of  that  there  will  be  no  diflScnlty  in  arranging  that  little 
afiur,  for  a  little  affiair  I  consider  to  be  in  this  quarter.  We 
in  this  corner  do  not  «>  in  for  the  last  comer  of  the  bag ;  for, 
sportsman  as  I  am,  and  fond  of  shooting  as  I  am,  I  womd  not 
ure  one  of  my  tenants  to  suffer  in  that  way  for  anything.  As 
ibr  rabbits,  I  will  not  say  that  rabbit-shooting  is  not  good 
sp(Ht;  it  is  the  very  best  of  sport  in  its  way,  and  reanires  a 
good  shot  to  have  success  at  it.  But  the  one  thing  aoove  all 
othen  that  I  do  like  is  a  shot  at  a  partridge.  It  was  one  of 
^  peeoliarities  of  my  lather  that  he  gave  uttle  boys  rewards 
fcr  looking  after  and  protecting  "  pairtrick*s  **  nests.  We  may 
loso  again ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  game  question  is 
mt  that  need  not  cause  the  slightest  uneasiness  to  any  tenant 
■  the  estate  of  Craigievar. 


BISCATHORPE  EAM  LETTING. 

I  This  annual  meeting  again  passed  off  on  August  30th  with 
the  great  success  for  which  it  has  long  been  celebrated.  In 
pBDieqaence  of  the  uncertain  state  oi  the  weather  and  the 
uiietj  which  is  felt  about  the  harvest,  there  were  not  so 
■aay  present  who  would  have  come  to  accept  Mr.  Kirkham*s 
kitatiou  merelv  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  social  plea- 
are)  of  such  a  day,  but  all  the  long-woollea  ram-breeders  of 
id;  note  from  fiar  and  near  were  there,  and  every  one  who 
leant  business  of  a  less  distinguished,  but  not  less  important 
tied,  tamed  up  as  usual.  Knives  and  forks  for  350  were  laid 
I  ao  outbuiloing,  which  was  Atted  up,  and  decorated  with 
fowers,  evergreens,  flap,  and  'appropriate  mottoes,  for  the  re- 
^on  of  visitors  to  the  luncheon ;  out  60  more  of  the  com- 
luij  had  to  a(i(joum  to  the  house  to  obtain  refreshment.  Mr. 
firkham  was  supported  by  a  number  of  clergymen  and  gentle- 
Kn  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  speechifying  was  generally 
f  the  spirit«l  character  which  we  have  been  in  the 
■lat  of  hearing  on  this  "  field  dav**  at  Biscathorpe.  Towards 
be  end,  however,  of  this  agreeable  hour,  and  when  the  health 
I  the  trustees  of  the  estate  was  proposed,  it  was  publicly 
iBouDeed  that  it  was  anticipated  and  feared  that  this  would 
ft  the  List  similar  meeting  at  this  widely-renowned  place  in 
laoection  with  long-wooUed  ram  breeding.  This  naturally 
used  a  considerabfe  amount  of  depression  among  the  com- 
tty,  as  but  few  persons  were  previously  acquainted  with  this 
»«We,  not  to  say  probable,  result.  The  Biscathor])e  pro- 
irty  is  undergoing  the  process  of  being  handed  over  by  its 
vt  trustees  to  its  rii<htfnl  heir,  who  is  now  about  the  speci- 
A  age  for  it  to  pass  into  his  full  possession.  After  the  lun- 
Kon,  however,  we  heard  it  repeatedly  given  as  an  opinion 
at  the  voung  gentleman  who  is  the  fortunate  heir  to  this 
no,  made  so  celebrated  by  Mr.  Kirkham*s  taste,  skill,  and 
dgment,  would  never  dispossess  so  ^[ood  a  tenant  merely 
r  the  sake  of  the  house  and  its  situation  and  beauties, 
developed  by  Mr.  Kirkham  and  liis  family,  but  that, 
his  tastes  and  tiaining  are  not  of  an  a^oul- 
nd  character,  he  would  adapt  his  own  residence 
Mebvto  whatever  desires  and  wishes  he  may  have.  We 
itainly  hope  this  opinion  will  be  realized,  as  it  would  be  a 
Bree  of  general  r^^  if  the  character  of  the  Biscathorpe 
uagement  were  to  be  sacrificed,  and  the  farm  fall  into  an 
t-hand  business,  or  be  left  to  the  mere  common-pkce  manase- 
eat  of  a  baitifT.  The  wish  is  frequently  father  to  the  thought; 
^here  we  must  admit  there  is  a  strong  incentive  to  a  con- 
uion  without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  on  which 
is  based ;  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of  Biscathorpe,  and 
ard  of  the  est«em.in  which  its  present  tenant  is  held,  and  of 
e  admiration  which  is  generally  accorded  to  it  from  an  agri- 
Itaral  point  of  view,  we  must  confess  we  are  inclined  to  hope 
th  coididence  that  the  great  good  feeling  expressed  by  the 
a>9r  tru$te^  t9wardt  their  tenant,  in  response  to  the  aboy^ 


toast,  will  be  practically  retpeeted.  This  much  we  may  say 
with  certainty ;  nothing  would  tend  more  to  popularise  the 

Smtleman  who  will  now  have  the  right  to  decide  the  fate  of 
iscathorpe  as  an  agricultural  business,  than  for  him  to  show 
his  appreciation  of  modem  agriculture  by  renevring,  as  his  first 
business-act,  Mr.  Thomas  Kirkham's  tenure  of  occupation. 

The  letting  on  Thursday  was  of  a  most  satisfiactory  charac- 
ter. The  80  shearlings  let  for  £1,337,  or  at  an  average  of 
£16  14«.  3d.  each.  The  26  two-shear  sheep  let  for  £376,  or 
about  £14  lOs.  each,  and  the  44  three-shear  and  upwards  let  for 
£1,283,  or  at  an  average  of  £29  3s.  odd  each.  The  aggregate 
amount  for  the  150  rams  was  £2,620,  or  a  general  average  of 
£17  9s.  4d.  each. 

The  whole  of  the  sheep  came  to  the  ring  with  that  active, 
buoyant  style  of  moving,  and  blooming  appearance  of  wool, 
which  Mr.  Kirkham  always  has  exoelled  in  when  we  have  at- 
tended his  public  lettings.  These  appearances  other  long- 
woolled  breeders  have  endeavoured  to  produce,  and  many 
of  them  have  attained  to  a  fiiir  measure  of  success,  but  by 
no  one  else  have  they  as  yet  been  equalled.  It  is  to  these  re- 
sults, in  addition  to  the  great  size  and  substance,  with  good 
form,  of  the  minority  oif  the  Biscathorpe  rams,  that  we  must 
aooount  for  the  above  great  prices  for  so  many  sheep  from 
one  flock. 

The  leading  hirers  of  sheep,  with  the  individual  prices  made, 
were,  to  take  them  as  they  come,  Mr.  Richardson,  who  took  No. 
6,  at  £31  10s. ;  Mr.  Caldwell,  No.  8,  at  £90 ;  Mr.  LangdJOe, 
No.  0,  at  £40 ;  Mr.  Bes,  No.  26,  at  £28 ,  Mr.  B.  C.  Howard, 
No.  27,  at  £30 ;  Mr.  Sowerby,  No.  30,  at  £25 ;  Mr.  Briee, 
No.  44,  at  £44;  Mr.  £.  Paddison,  No.  49,  at  £40;  Mr. 
Richardson  took  another.  No.  76,  at  £26 ;  and  Mr.  Salter,  of 
Attleborough  Hall,  took  four  of  these  shearlings  at  the  fol- 
lowing respective  prices :  £20,  £24,  £21,  and  £22.  Here  we 
may  remark  the  critical  notes  we  made  last  year  from  Temple 
Bruer  have  met  with  considerable  attention,  and  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  form  and  weight  of  flesh  are 
beginning  already  to  be  looked  Qpon  with  that  respect,  and  as 
of  that  importance,  which  we  then  said  were  their  due.  The 
more  we  see  the  more  we  are  assured  that  the  views  we  urged 
are  correct  in  principle,  and,  therefore,  must  be  practised  sooner 
or  later  more  closely  than  they  have  been  since  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  mutton,  and  particularly  of  wool.  To  attempt  to 
Dring  the  whole  flock  up  to  the  size  of  a  few  large  sheep, 
which  may  be  termed  offshoots,  is  a  vain  stm^e  after 
notoriety  and  a  sensational  profit:  it  is  an  endeavour 
that  must  break  down.  To  get  at  a  fUl  and  fair  estimate 
of  the  progress  and  promise  of  the  particular  breed  of  sheep 
of  a  district  or  country,  the  rams  which  are  brought  befSore 
the  public  must  not  alone  be  examined  and  reckoned  up.  We 
have  gone  through  the  ewes  of  forms,  watched  them  walking 
in  the  fields,  and  along  the  roads  to  or  from  markets  and  fairs, 
and  the  loose  slouching  walk  is  becoming  for  more  prevalent 
than  it  ought  to  be.  Young  sheep  even  don*t  lift  their  hind 
feet  off  the  ground.  Their  legs  stand,  or  hang,  inclining  back- 
wards ;  and  as  they  move,  their  toes  drag  on  the  ground  after 
them,  till  they  are  ground  off  to  a  Unnt  irregular  flat  that 
vrill  admit  of  the  term  (at  least  for  the  aged  ones)  of  "  oUl 
square-toes.'*  We  have  some  more  observations  to  note  on 
this  subject,  but  our  space  compels  us  to  defer  them  till  next 
week,  when  we  hope  to  have  some  forther  remarks  to  make  from 
Owenby,  Aylesby,  Temple  Bmer,  and  elsewhere. 

The  two-shear  sheep  here  do  not,  from  some  cause,  make 

{irioes  proportionate  to  the  younger  and  older  sheep.  The 
lighest  pnce  in  this  class  was  taken  by  Mr.  Grime  at  £26  ; 
Mr.  Norfolk  took  one  at  £18 ;  Mr.  Needham  one  at  £20 ; 
Mr.  Ripon  another  at  £20;  and  Mr.  Oilliat  and  Mr.  Geoige 
Nelson  one  each  at  £22. 

The  older  sheep  were  certainly  the  finest  lot  of  animals  we 
ever  saw  together,  and  they  ftill^  merited  the  dose  inspection 
and  admiration  which  they  received  at  the  hands  of  aU  the 
leading  long-wo(^ed  breeders  who  were  present.  The  first  one 
offered.  No.  107,  was  taken  at  100  gs.  bv  Mr.  Avding,  a 
nephew  of  Ci^tain  Cattlin,  for  the  fl<xk  of  the  latter.  Cap- 
tain Cattlin  hired  this  sheep,  as  a  shearling,  at  £160 ;  last 
year  he  was  let  at  £135 :  thus  this  sheep  has  already  realized 
£390,  with  the  prospect  of  again  returning  to  Mr.  Kirkham, 
for  re-letting.  No.  l08  was  taken  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kirkham,  at 
£50 ;  No.  109,  by  Mr.  Davy,  of  Owersby,  at  £70 ;  No.  110,  by 
Mr.  Mnmford,  of  Cxedenmll,  Herefordshire,  at  £35;  Mr. 
jBim,  near  Ore»t  Qriniiby,  took  No.  U9,  at  i|50,  for  ^  eKoe(. 
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ent  nun-breeding  flock ;  Mr.  WiUlamfi,  of  CarIton-le-MoorUnd« 
took  No.  122,  at  £30 ;  ilr.  Chatterton,  of  Southside,  took  an 
old  favoarite  of  seven  yeart  of  age  for  the  Mcond  time,  and 
now  at  £62  lOi. !  This  iheep  has  earned  a  great  d«tl  of 
money,  but  we  have  not  the  it«mi ;  and  he  ia  now  in  anoh  good 
**&tae**  that  Mr.  Chatterton  is  oonUdflut  of  hit  doing  duty  this 
leason  for  a  hondnd  twee* 


MESSES.  SALTER'S  RAM  SALE. 

The  Messrs.  Salter  oontiune  their  flock  of  Improved 
Jinoolns  in  the  drier  cUmate  of  Norfolk.  At  present  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  degeneration  in  the  oharaoter  of  either 
mntton  or  wool :  indeed,  considering  that  this  flock  has  been 
devoted,  np  to  this  time,  to  exdnsivdy  breeding  male  sheep  for 
getting  stores,  and  therefore  that  so  much  consideration  in 
selection  or  discarding  plainer  lambs  and  sheep  has  not  been 
practised,  the  better  points  of  the  character  of  the  linoolns 
as  they  appear  on  their  own  jpround  have  here  been  well  pre- 
eserved.  ^ve  years  aco  this  flock  was  begun  with  fiOewes, 
from  Mr.  Kirkham*s  and  other  renowned  fliocks.  Now  these 
number  a  flock  of  800  ewes,  which  is  a  rapidity  of  increase 
that  is  well  calculated  to  test  the  adaptahjlitv  of  the  long- 
wools  for  situations  beyond  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds.  Of  course 
there  is  a  constant  introduction  of  fresh  blood.  For  example : 
last  year  Mr.  Salter  hired  two  rams  from  Biscathorpe,  ana  on 
Thunday  kst  he  hired  four  for  use  this  year. 

About  the  success  attending  the  issue  of  the  rams  from  this 
flock  and  breed,  when  they  are  used  for  crossing  on  the  dark- 
feced  Norfolk  ewes,  there  is  now  no  question,  for  the  speckled- 
fthced  lambs  shown  at  Norfolk  markets  and  frdrs  combine  the 
modem  requirements  of  increased  size  and  heavier  fleeces,  with 
the  capacity  of  maturing  early,  if  this  latter  advantage  be  re- 
quired, or  toe  yield  of  (bod  should  make  it  practicable  andoon- 
Yenient. 

The  practice  of  folding  roots  on  stubbles,  and  growing  man- 
Bolds,  swedes,  and  sprinr  turnips  afterwards  on  (me  furrow,  as 
oescribed  in  the  Mark  Latu  £xnreu  in  the  spring  of  last  year, 
is  still  pursued  by  the  Messrs.  Salter.  This  system  we  spoke 
of  as  a  great  saving  of  labour  in  hauling,  besides  being  one 
which  is  Avantageous  in  the  droppings  of  we  animals  consom- 
in^  the  green  food  of  the  farm  fiuling  on  the  soil  at  once.  By 
this  a  chemical  action  is  produced,  which  is  highly  beneficiu, 
promoting  that  disinteffration  of  the  soil,  without  which  any 
amount  of  medianicu  action  on  the  soil  is  comparatively 
valueless.  The  present  (ffop  of  roots  amply  testify  to 
the  correctness  in  principle  of  this  system.  Mangold, 
swedes,  and  turnips  are  in  admirable  trim.  All  this,  however, 
is  plain  sailing  that  any  &rmer  can  understand.  But  there  is 
in  one  field  an  instructive  result  which  occurred  without  de- 
aign.  A  field  was  intended  partiy  for  mangold  and  partiy  for 
swedes.  The  side  for  mangold  was  ploughed  first,  but  the 
day's  work  extended  bvrond  the  limit  set  aown  for  that  crop. 
The  remainder  of  the  field  was  not  ploughed  for  three  weeks, 
consequently  when  the  field  was  sown  there  was  a  small  piece 
of  stale  ploughed  land,  and  the  remainder,  the  bulk  of  it,  was 
flresh  pbughed..  On  the  piece  of  old  ploughiuK  the  swedes 
have  grown  well  throughout,  but  on  the  newly-ploughed  part 
the  roots  have  not  thriven  equally  well.  This  shows  that  deep 
ploughing  should  always  be  done  some  time  before  it  is  in- 
tended to  sow  a  crop.  Eor  wheat,  it  may  be  remarked  at 
this  season,  a  deep  furrow  should  never  be  turned,  and  for 
root  crops  even  it  should  be  done  well  beforehand. 
"When  forest  soil  is  turned  up  and  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, a  large  amount  of  miuer^  matters  is  reduced 
to  a  soluble  form.  If  plants  be  sown  subsequenUy, 
the  food  they  imbibe  is  so  largely  charged  with  mineral  mat- 
ters that  they  become  pursed,  as  it  may  be  termed,  and  either 
die  off  at  once,  or  make  but  littie  progress.  In  the  case  of 
wheat  this  effect  is  wrongly  attributed  to  want  of  solidity ;  hut 
the  real  cause  is  an  excess  of  mineral  over  carbonaceous  or 
decomposing  vegetable  food. 

In  renrd  to  tne  business  of  August  30th,  a  large  company 
gathered  around  the  Messrs.  Salter's  tables,  and  subsequently 
entered  into  spirited  competition  around  the  ring.  The  first 
thirty  sheep  averaged  £13  lOs.  Mr.  Lock  bought  one  at 
M90  lOs. ;  Mr.  Turner  another  for  the  Marquis  of  Bris- 
tol at£I8{  Mr.  Jxay,  of  Westlev^  Cambridmhire,  a  third 
At  i(18  lOs.)  and  Mr.  Webb,  brother  to  tiie  late  breeder  at 


Bahraham,  three  for  store-breeding  at  £8 10s.,  £9,t&dl0g 
These  sheep,  as  they  become  known,  are  becoming  ^ 
favourites  for  this  purpose  in  Mr.  WebVs  part  of  Gambndgi 
shire.  The  weight  of  Mr.  Lock's  purchase,  which  was.  in  it^ 
condition  only,  was  a  little  over  20  stone  of  14ibs.  live  mi^ 
The  lambs  were  let  at  prices  ranging  troa.  £3  lOs.  to  £7  ^ 
We  omitted  to  mention  that  the  Messrs.  Sslter's  crop 
beans  and  rape  are  again  worUi  consideration.  This  crop 
taken  in  the  place  of  cbver  on  land  that  is  dover-sick,  bm 
of  a  crop  of  pulse  for  harvesting.  It  is  not  requiitd  to  1 
strong,  thereiore  no  manure  is  applied.  Two  bushels  per  a^ 
of  beans  were  sown  twenty-four  inches  apart  the  latter  ^ 
March  or  beginning  of  i^ril,  and  after  the  last  horse-hoong, 
mouth  or  so  ago,a  row  of  rape  was  drilled  between  eachrav| 
beans.  These  are  now  in  good  order  to  begin:  the  beans « 
just  beginning  to  tarn,  and  the  rape  is  getting  from6to| 
mohes  nigh.  The  value  for  feeding  put  on  this  crop  is  £^ ' 
£6  per  acre,  and  the  advantage  thsi  is  derived  from  it,  bj ' 
way  it  puts  the  ewe  in  condition  for  the  winter,  and  fitua 
excellent  manner  in  which  the  land  is  thus  prepared  for  vi 
at  no  outlay,  induce  the  Messrs.  Salter  to  put  a  high  iilie 
this  practice.  From  what  we  saw  of  the  condition  of  tk  H 
last  year  on  the  autumn  grass,  and  of  tiie  wheat  this  year,  m 
followed  the  folding  off  of  a  aimilar  crop,  we  are  oesim. 
greatiy  inclined  to  indorse  their  favourable  opinion  dM 
practice. 


THURLSBY  GBANGE  SALE. 

Mr.  Kemp  has  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  40  or  50  ni 
to  Lincoln  September  fUr.  This  year,  however,  tlie  h 
order  compelled  him  to  caU  a  sale  at  home.  The  renh  ma 
clearly  manifest  the  difficulty  which  the  breeders  oftk 
small  lots  now  have  to  encounter.  Most  of  these  sheep  hi 
hitherto  been  bought  by  ones  and  twos  to  go  to  distant  mi 
of  the  country.  The  buyers  of  tiiese  generally  prefer  to  tu 
one  or  two  fh>m  several  flocks ;  where  therefore  there  wa 

§?neml  meeting  on  a  fixed  day  at  a  central  town,  the  cfflBf 
tion  was  more  in  accordance  with  the  numbers  offered, 
the  present  situatbn  of  the  harvest,  too,  Norfolk,  Oambii^ 
and  other  eastern  counties  men  cannot  afford  tovaste 
and  a-half  or  two  dajrs  to  go  to  a  small  sale,  on  the  chaooe 
finding  one  or  two  suitable  sheep  out  of  the  eisht  or  ten  th 
may  want.  One  good  sheep  made  £30,  another  made  fi 
another  £18,  but  most  of  the  remainder  sold  made  little  vA 
than  the  upset  price  of  £5 ;  while  a  large  number  were  pass 
through  tne  nns  without  a  bid,  notwithstanding  that  I 
Mason,  jun.,  displayed  great  energy  in  attempting  toesd 
the  spints  of  the  few  biiyers  present. 


SHEEP    AND     STOCK     SALES    IN 
SEPTEMBBB. 

WOLD  NEWTON  BAM  SALE. 
Messrs.  Unson  and  Son  offered  61  sheariingsforUenn.! 
and  R.  J.  P.  Bes  on  the  6th  September,  and  they  were  wM  fi 
the  sum  of  £560  Ss.;  No.  7  made  £16  10s.[No.8,IU 
No.  9,  £16  10s. ;  No.  10  was  purchased  bv  Mr.  Wsddisg^ 
of  South  Ferriby,  near  Barton-on-Humber,  tot  i^',^^ 
12,  by  Mr.  Bygott,  of  the  Glebe  Earm,  Barton-on-Buil* 
for  £17  10s. ;  No.  33,  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Limber,  for  £31 
and  another,  by  Mr.  Tavlor,  Farley  Farm,  Lnton,  Bedi,  * 
£15  lOs.  The  reputation  of  this  flock,  and  the  spirit  ts^ 
judgment  which  the  Messrs.  lies  have  recentiy  displaM  * 
particularly  this  year,  in  securing  sheep  of  fine  fbrio  and  ^ 
lity,  augur  well  for  tiie  sheep  they  are  endeavouring  to  prodBca 

THE  LAUGHTON  RAM  SALE. 
.  We  were  somewhat  taken  by  surprise  by  the  show  of  I^ 
sheep  here  on  Monday,  September  10,  we  have  spcte  io  ^ 
praise  when  we  have  seen  the  50  or  60  speoimens  whiob  i»" 
hitherto  been  taken  to  Peterborough  fair..  Prsviou  Utthto^ 
four  years  Mr.  J.  R.  Casswell  had  an  annual  meetiBg  st  so^ 
but  it  was  then  thought  to  be  more  advantsgeou  to  take  w 
sheep  to  a  oentral  meeting  instead  of  inviting  fneadi  toatiBf 
toafiumwhioh,  in  tiiese  days»  is  oonsideiedtobssBOSt^- 
th»>iray  pUtoe  across  country,  as  it  is  8  miles  fonnSoBiM  P" 
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11  sdkf  from  Sleifbrl  the  two  more  oonTenient  railway  tta* 
ioni.  llie  result  of  Monday's  sale,  however,  placed  Mr.  Cass- 
rcD  in  a  position  for  being  thankful  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
^boBcil,  tnrongh  their  Orders  compelling  him  to  advertise  his 
lie  at  home.  As  a  thoroughly  nsefiil  lot  of  sheep,  this  flock 
ertaioly  stands  weU.  There  may  not  have  been  so  many 
iffl-bmders*  sheep  among  those  offered  as  have  been  pre- 
otfld  from  some  other  flocks ;  but  for  form,  substance,  and 
ttHfy  of  mutton,  as  well  as  for  quantity  and  fineness  of  wool, 
bM  sheep  are  very  good. 

From  the  number  of  customers  firom  distant  counties  it  is 
br  these  sheep  have  made  an  impression  at  Peterborough, 
I  vrilas  on  the  flocks  of  the  practical  men  who  there  bought 
D6  or  more  of  them.  From  Yorkshire  there  were  Mesfnrs. 
!o^an, Staveley,  Gordon,  Gibbs,  and  Trotter;  the  latter 
nog  agent  to  Lord  Zetland.  Prom  Essex  there  were  Messrs. 
ttaggs  and  King;  from  Woroeitershire,  Messrs.  Harris  and 
Wwdl;  frmn  HerefDrdshire,  Messrs.  Eastland,  Downing. 
fed  Morris;  tnaa  Huntingdonshire,  Northampton,  and 
iBtlaod,  Messrs.  Waggstaff,  Bowyer,  Hill,  Cliff,  Moore, 
itenbom,  Brown,  Thompson,  Smith,  and  Brown.  The 
ineolnshire  men  also  mustered  strongly,  among  whom 
tn  Mr.  J.  C.  Lawrence,  who  presided  at  the  luncheon ;  the 
ier.  6.  Carter  and  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  who  officiated  in  signing 
lien  for  the  removal  of  the  sheep ;  and  Messrs.  Robert  rarr, 
bond,  Thomas  Casswell,  C.  Clarke  (Ashby),  W.  Parke 
pbagglethorpe),  C.  Tonge,  J.  Olive,  S.  Smith,  O.  Willows, 
liTTSneath. 

Tlie  average  of  the  fifty  sheep,  which  would  have  gone  to 
ttffborongh  &ir  had  not  the  holding  of  the  fair  been  doubtfbl, 
li£I7eaiclk  the  total  being  £850.  As,  however,  tlie  sale 
b  neosasarilv  called  for  Langton,  all  the  sheep  that  could  be 
iovn  to  make  up  the  hundred  were  brousht  out,  and  one  of 
m  was  seven  yean  old.  The  whole  of  tnem  were  disposed 
i;  and  there  would  have  been  customers  for  many  more  if 
M7  had  been  nresent.  The  iotsl  made  of  the  whole  was  the 
M  one  of  £3,165  10s.,  or  within  a  penn^  of  13  guineas 
igL  No.  14  was  bought  by  Mr.  Game,  of  Willougnby,  at 
K7;  and  No.  17,  by  Mr.  Tom  CassweU,  of  Pointon,  at 
m.  The  lOO-gukea  sheep,  for  which  Mr.  Clarke  bid  a 
mdred  pounds,  was  greatly  admired  by  the  large  company  of 
Hetieal  men  on  the  ground. 

THE  AUDLEBY  SALE. 
Mr.  Eirkham  met  with  a  decided  success  in  showing  his 
ans  for  the  first  time  on  his  own  ground  near  Caistor.  The 
m  from  this  flock  have  hitherto  gone  to  Peterborough  fair ; 
tt  Mr.  Kirkham  suxsepted  the  Government  orders  cheerfblly, 
id  determined  to  begin  an  annual  meeting  ^  at  Audleby,  that 
)  might  have  the  opportunity  of  inviting  his  firiends  and  se- 
iring  their  attendance  in  a  collective  form  once  a  year.  The 
ttpany  on  Wednesday  vras  not  so  numerous  as  we  have  seen 

>  aome  other  meetings,  but  there  were  only  4f8  sheep  shown ; 
id,  as  these  were  gemnrally  of  a  finer  character  than  ordinary 
ofe>breeders  pnnmase,  there  was  not  the  attraction  for  this 
us  of  biqrers,  which  a  larser  number  of  sheep  usually  affords. 
Ije  ^rty,  however,  iras  select ;  for  it  was  composed  of  the 
inapal  ram-breeders  in  the  oonntv,  and  some  of  the  lAiver 
nners  and  beet  flockmastera  of  North  Lincolnshire.  The 
tnarkable  freahnesa  and  blooming  appearance  which  gene- 
Uy,  indeed  we  may  aay  always,  belong  to  the  Kirkham 
wo  were  here  well  preserved.  There.were  34  shearlings  and 
older  sheep  sold ;  and  the  average  of  the  former  was  the 
Md  one  of^£16  8s.  and  some  odd  pence,  and  of  the  ktter 
12 168. 3d.  Among  the  leading  buyers,  Mr.  Bnoe,  of  Bisby, 
iarket  Basen,  bought  No.  4  at  £23.  This  is  one  of  the 
leai^t  sheep  we  nave  seen  this  year ;  for  his  form  was 
dBcieBtly  heavy,  while  it  was  oompaet  and  otherwise  correct, 
■  fleece  was  ample,  and  his  quality  generally  good  enough 
r  anvone.  No.  6  was  also  a  capital  sueep,  and.  as  he  turned 
tt,  if  price  be  a  test,  the  favourite  of  the  day.  He  was 
rarht  at  £50  for  Sir  Montaffue  Cholmondley,  of  Easton 
UOl,  near  Stamford.  No.  8  maide  £21,  to  Mr.  Prankish,  of 
ormanby-le-Wold:  No.  13  made   i^O,   and  was   bought 

>  go  to  Cadeby,  for  Mr.  John  W.  Kirkham,  whose  mrst 
rivate  gathering  for  the  sale  of  a  few  sheep  takes 
laoe  next  weel.  No.  14  was  also  bought  oy  Mr. 
rankish  at  £88;  Mr.  Bes,  breeder,  of  Wold-Newton, 
Bar  Greai  Grimsby,  bonght  No.  16  at  £42 ;  and  Mr.  Coats- 
tnth,  of  Biby,  bought  No.  17  at  £21.    Audleby  is  two  piiles 


north  of  the  ancient  town  of  Caistdr,  and  the  farm  (of^abont 
1,000  acres)  stretches  from  the  top  of  the  North  Wold 
plateau,  down  the  side  of  the  somewhat  abrupt  slope  at  this 
spot,  into  the  vbUot  which  expands  thence  towards  ^rigg  and 
Gainsborough.  This  farm  a  few  years  since  was  in  a  poor 
eondition,  and  much  of  it  was  covered  with  goss  and  liug ; 
but  under  Mr.  Kirkham*s  cultivation,  and  the  hish  feeding 
which  he  has  practised  vrith  his  pedigree  shorthorns  and 
improved  lincolnshire  sheep,  that  which  was  vrild  rabbit  cover 
has  become  useful  land,  as  well  as  a  picturesque  specimen  of 
British  agriculture. 

MBS.^AKER'S  SHEOPSHIBES,  AT  GRENDON.— 
The  four-shear  ram,  Nuneaton,  which  has  beaten  several  Boyal 
vrinners,  was  let  for  the  season  at  fifteen  guineas,  and  whilst 
seventeen  guineas  was  the  highest  price  obtained,  the  demand 
was  good  throughout,  and  the  thirty-one  averaged  £11  2s. 
each,  fonr  being  let,  and  one  of  those  fbr  a  very  short  time 
only.  The  ewes  were  eagerly  sought  after  at  figures  ranging 
from  60s.  to  85s.,  the  average  for  100  being  72s.  ' 

MR.  S.  BYRD*S  SHROPSHIRES,  AT  LEESE  FARM. 
— ^The  ram  lambs  were  a  good-looking  lot,  and  although  very 
low  in  condition,  went  off  at  fair  prices,  vis.,  firom  five  to  nine- 
and-a-half  guineas  each,  the  average  being  £7  Is.  6d.  The 
rams  commenced  with  Lord  Weston,  and  this  was  let  for  the 
season  at  thirty  guineas.  The  second  ram  was  Model  Patentee, 
retained  last  year  for  use  at  home  for  a  portion  of  the  season, 
and  this  was  let  to  Mr.  Allen,  of  Kmghtley,  at  fort^r-thrce 
guineas.  One  yearling  was  let  to  Mr.  Wright  at  thirteen- 
and-a-half  guineas,  and  the  thirty-five  others  sold  made  from 
six-and-a-lmlf  to  eighteen  guineas  each,  averaging  £13  6s.  6d. 
each. 

MR.  R.  H.  MAJSFEN'S  SHROPSHIBES.  —  At  the 
thirteenth  sale  of  rams  and  ewes,  Mr.  Preece,  of  Shrewsbury, 
disposed  of  nearly  fifty  rams,  and  upwards  of  100  ewes.  Three 
of  the  rams  vrere  let  for  the  season,  realising  seven,  sixteen, 
and  twen^-two  guineas,  and  the  remaining  forty-four  were 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  forty  guineas  (given  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  Shropsnire,  for  Exile)  down  to  eight  guineas,  the 
average  being  £14  lis.  8d.  The  ewes  made  good  prices,  the 
high^  fiffure  being  90si,  the  lowest  60a.,  and  the  general 

average  7l8.  6d^ 

THE  SHREWSBURY  AXmjMN  SALE.— About  260 
Shropshire  rams,  the  property  of  various  breeders  of  emi- 
nence, were  brought  to  the  hammer  at  Shrewsbury,  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Preece.  Pive  very  nsefol  rams,  in  store  oraer, 
from  Mr.  Williams,  of  Albrightlee,  sold  readily  at  £11 
each.  A  three-shear  ram,  bred  by  Mrs.  Wadlow,  though  low 
in  condition,  brought  thirty-five  guineas.  The  Rev.  C.  P. 
Peter's  rams  made  but  ten  guineas  each.  Mr.  Evanses  lot 
commenced  vrith  a  two-shear,  which  had  been  let  to  the  Smith 
Barry  Trustees,  at  Cork,  last  year,  and  returned  very  kte  in 
spring,  low  in  condition,  was  let  for  fourteen  guineas.  A  good 
shearung  followed  at  twenty-five,  and  others  at  eleven  down  to 
six-and-a-half  gnineaSf  the  thirteen  avera^g£10  6s.  "iltr* 
Pryce  Bowen  had  a  fair  sale  at  about  ten  guineas  each ;  a  level 
two-shear,  bred  by  Mr.  Minor,  was  sold  m  twenty-one  gnineos; 
Mr.Thomton*slotmade£10 10s.each.  Messrs. drane*s Colossus 
was  purchased  at  twenty-five  guineas,  others  of  this  lot  making 
twenty-eight,  twenty-five,  and  twenty-one  guineas,  and  average- 
ing  £16 16s.  Mr.  H.  Smith's  were  disposed  of  at  £10 16s.  per 
head.  A  two-shear  in  Mr.  Horton's  lot,  by  Duke  of  Kent, 
after  keen  competition,  made  fifty-one  guineas  for  the  season, 
to  Mr.  Dennis.  A  good  yearling  in  this  lot  let  at  twenty-six 
guineas  to  Lady  Wiflougm>y  de  Broke,  and  the  twelve  averaged 
£16  14«.  Mr.  Meire*s  small  lot  made  £9  16s.  each,  and  Mr. 
Sheldon's  £10 10s.  exactly,  one  of  the  ktter,  letting  at  twenty- 
one  guineas.  Mr.  Horley  had  two  useful  shearlings,  one  letting 
at  seventeen  guineas  to  Mr.  Hudson,  the  other  selling  at  Bix-* 
teen  to  Mr.  H.  Smith.  The  ewes,  numbering  upwards  of  2000, 
were  sold  on  Wednesday,  and  fetdied  good  prices,  ranging  fh>m 
£3  to  8  guineas  each. 

LEICESTER  RAMS  AT  MILL  OP  BOTNDIK— The  sale 
of  rams  the  property  of  Henrv  A.  Bannie,  Esq.,  of  Greenlaw, 
and  tenant  of  Mill  of  Boyndie,  vras  held  at  the  ktter  pkce. 
Thirty-seven  Leicester  shearling  tups  were  sold  at  an  average 
of  £5  5s.  Sixty  gimmers,  three-parts  Leicesters,  fetched  £106 
15s.,  averaging  £1 15s.  6d. 

SALE  AT  GORDON  CASTLE.— The  annual  sak  of  pure- 
bred  Shorthorn  cattle,  Leicester  tups,  &c.,  the  property  of  the 
Doke  of  Richmond,  was  held  at  the  fS»na  stetiduig,  Gordon 
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Castle.  The  Leicester  and  Southdown  ewes  and  gimmers 
brought  very  fiur  prices.  They  were  put  up  in  lots  of  ten  and 
five.  The  a?era^  price  given  for  these  might  be  struck  at 
£2  10s.  The  bidding  was  very  spirited  for  Leicester  rams, 
and  the^  were  very  speedily  disposed  of,  some  of  them  at  very 
high  pnces.  The  average  price  per  head  for  the  tups  was  £4. 
The  higliest  price  given  was  £9  15s.,  while  the  lowest  orice 
was  £2  10s.  No  animal  was  taken  in  unsold.  Eleven  snort- 
horned  bulls  and  bull-calves  average  twenty-nine  guineas ;  ten 

cows  and  heifers  averaged  twenty-two  guineas.  

SALE  OF  LEICESTEE  SHEEP  AT  LTTTLE  KIL- 
BRUMMIE. — ^Tbe  demand  fortnps  was  not  great,  and  several 
very  fine  animals  were  sohl  at  somewhat  low  prices.  Six  shear- 
ling tups  were  struck  out  at  an  average  of  £o  each ;  and  four 
two-year-olds  averaged  £4  4s.  Six  pure-brad  gimmers  aver- 
aged £2  ISs.  each.  Eight  two-year-old  ewes  averaged  £3  lis., 
and  eleven  three-year-olds  averaged  £8  14«.  There  were  aUo 
a  few  cross  cast  ewes  sold  for  about  SOs.  each. 

PETEBBOBOUGH  RAM  FAHL—There  were  281  rams 
penned  hj  eleven  breeders.  Mr.  Wm.  Mann  sold  30  rams  for 
Mr.  Cartwright,  of  Dunston  Pillar,  at  an  average  of  ten 
guineas  per  ram.  Mr.  James  Warwick  sold  80  for  Mr.  Top- 
ham,  the  highest  prices  realised  being  £30  for  an  animal  sold 
to  Mr.  Mackinder,  £19  for  one  sold  to  Mr.  Croft,  and  £15  for 
one  sold  to  Lord  Sherard ;  the  average  of  this  lot  was  £11. 
Mr.  Oamer,  of  Willoughbv  Heath,  showed  10  rams,  which 
were  sold  by  Mr.  £.  Law,  the  highest  prices  bein^  21  guineas 
for  one  sold  to  Mr.  Webster,  of  winton,  and  15  nuneas  for  one 
sold  to  Mr.  Marsh ;  average  £10 15s.  Mr.  Hack  showed  nine, 
which  were  sold  by  Mr.  Shouler,  Mr.  Sleath  being  the  highest 
purchaser  at  £15  10s. ;  average  £9.  Mr.  W.  Kirkham*s  rams 
were  sold  l^  Mr.  J.  Fox ;  there  were  40  of  them,  and  the 
highest  prices  realised  were  £25  to  Mr.  Uffendale,  £22  to 
Mr.  Gamer,  and  £21  to  Mr.  Howe;  average  £10.  Mr.  S. 
Kingston  sold  17  for  Mr.  Lamming,  the  highest  price  being 
£11  15s.  to  Ifr.  LovelL  Mr.  Fisher  sold  his  rams  by  private 
contract,  the  highest  price  being  £20. 

RAM  SALE  IN  DUBLIN.— Messrs.  Ganly,  Sons,  and 
Parker  held  their  fifth  annual  ram  sale,  in  jCing's-bridge 
Park,  when  450  highly-bred  rams  passed  through  the 
ring.  The  attendance  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  was  nu- 
merous, and  the  biddings  brisk  and  spirited.  Border  Leices- 
ters  were  in  the  ascendant,  and,  as  a  class,  brought  the  highest 
prices,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Flynn*s  long-woolled  rams. 
Lord  De  Yesci,  Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Bland,  Messrs.  M'Lachlan 
and  M^Culloch,  Mr.  Bidddl,  and  Mr.  Young  brought  out 
their  sheep  in  first-rate  style.  Mr.  Mowbray's  pure 
Leicesters,  of  the  English  type,  did  not  bringt  he  prices 
they  comparatively  deserved,  averaging  but  neany  9  guineas ; 
but  this  breed,  with  a  little  more  size,  will  come  into  vogue 
again :  we  cannot  do  without  them  to  cross  with  other  breeds, 
amongst  which,  for  years  gone  by,  they  have  effected  immense 
improvement.  Mr.  Eivers  lincolns  did  pretty  fairly,  averag- 
ing nearly  9  guineas  for  22 ;  but  Mr.  C.  Going  fairly  distanced 
him,  his  10  Lincolns  averaging  over  15  guineas  a  piece,  and 
the  lot  sold  was  but  the  third  in  order  of  merit  of  this  breeder's 
flock,  he  having  sold  the  first  and  second  pick  previously. 
Cotswolds  were  nowhere,  and  we  were  delignted  to  see  the 
eight  Roscommon  rams  of  Mr.  Flpn,  of  Tulsk,  bring  such 
hi^h  prices,  averaging  over  20^  ffuineas,  which  bears  out  our 
opinion,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  beat  the  Roscommon 
aheep  in  shape,  size,  hardiness,  bone,  thrift,  or  wool,  when 
carefully  selected  and  bred,  as  the  Roscommon  men  know  well 
how  to  do. — Abridged  from  the  IrUk  VaTmeri  Oazette, 

SALE  OF  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  IN  IRELAND.— Mr. 
C.  W.  Hamilton's  annual  sale  at  Hamwood,  near  Dnnboyne, 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Prceoe,  of  Shrewsbury.  A 
great  company  assembled,  and  high  prices  were  realised. 
Fifty  rams  averaged  £15  9s;,  and  150  ewes  upwards  of  £3 
each.  The  Marquis  of  Downshire  purchased  nuns  Nos.  5 
and  10  at  28  gs.  each.  Mr.  P.  W.  Bowen,  of  Shrawardine 
Castle,  Sabp,  bought  the  noted  old  stock  ram  *'  Lord  Warden" 
(bred  by  himself,  and  for  which  Ifr.  Hamilton  paid  Mr.  Bowen 
63  guineas),  at  20  guineas,  and  Mr.  Preece  secured  No.  25,  a 
mnd  animal,  for  the  Messrs.  Crane,  of  Shrawardine,  Salop,  at 
oO  guineas. 

Tm:  ASPS  RAM  SALE.— Mr.  Henry  Mann  has  held 
his  annual  ram  sale,  which  was  well  attended.  The  pro- 
prietor, however,  on  this  occasion  did  not  confine  himself 
io  the  sal^  Qf  rams,  l^nt  i^sp  offered  i^  large  nombef  of 


young  stock  ewes.  The  rams  were  superior  in  lixe,  qoslit) 
and  form  to  any  previous  occasion,  ana  the  ewa  alio  wer 
equal,  if  not  better  than  anv  that  have  been  offered  for  sale  i 
the  neighbourhood  during  the  past  season.  The  rami,  vhid 
were  in  prime  working  order,  comprised  10  for  letting,  24  h 
sale,  besides  80  young  stock  ewes  lor  sale.  The  sale  was  coo 
ducted  Mr.  Margetts.  The  rams  that  were  let  made  from 
guineas  to  18,  and  those  sold  made  from  5  guineas  to  1(^  i? 
each.  The  stock  ewes  realised  from  55s.  to  73s.  6d.  wr  bw 
The  following  were  among  those  present :  Cantainriiefaol] 
Measn.  Layne,  G.  Stanley,  Heath,  J.  Weston,  Catde,  J.  Ari 
Wright,  C.  L.  Whalley,  R.  Righton,  Rigg,  Johnson,  BulliAf 
HoWoake,  Hawkes,  T.  Bradley,  E.  Mann,  J.  Gbver,  Waltoi 
J.  Hynde,  J.  Haddon,  Sdby,  W.  Gaggard,  C.  Shaw,Franl 
lins.  Home,  Burberry,  Pomby,  E.  Bate,  Austin,  T.  Soner 
Over,  W.  Mann,  T.  Mann,  W.  Gaydon,  Bobbins,  W.  Stca 
Badger,  Powell,  &e.,  &c. 

SAli:  OF  RAMS  AT  BLEASBY.— Mr.  Marrifltt  hs 
hdd  his  annual  ram  sale,  when  60  voy  superior  km 
wool  sheep  were  offered  for  sale  by  auction,  bf  Mr.  J.  B 
Bradwell.  The  bidding  was  for  some  time  very  spiritd 
and  20  rams  quickly  disposed  of  at  an  average  of  213 15> 
The  two  best  sheep  realised  £25  and  £23  lOs.  respedml] 
The  total  avenige  of  the  aale,  which  was  highly  satia&ctoij 
was  £91  4s.  per  head. 

SALE  AT  BRANCHES  PARK.— 192  nure-brcd  lineob 
sheep,  comprising  161  ewes  and  ewe  lamns,  31  ^ksiIbj 
rams  and  ram  lambs,  and  4  Shropshire  Down  rant,  til 
26  pigs  and  19  pure  Shorthorns,  the  proper^  of  \d^ 
Pigot,  were  broufnt^  to  the  hammer  at  the  Home  Fua 
Cowliuge,  by  Mr.  J.  Carter  Jonas.  The  first  lot,  a  on^slHa! 
Linoohi  ram,  bred  from  tbfr  flocks  of  Mr.  Kirkhun,  of  Km 
thorpe,  and  Mr  Greatham,  sold  for  £4  8s.  Twenty-six  fAt 
similar  lots  were  disposed  of  at  sums  ranging  from  £3  16$.  t 
£3  I2s.  6d.  The  Shropshire  rams  then  came  to  the  huoinei 
with  the  following  results :  One-shear  Dovm  ram,  sire  btfll  Ir 
Mr.  Sheldon,  and  brother  to  his  prize  sheep,  ^un  from  tk 
stock  of  Lady  Willonghby  and  Lord  Aylesfbrd,  £4  4s.  Om 
shear  Down  ram  (same  sire,  dam  by  one  of  Old  Fktratd 
sons,  a  Royal  first-prize  sheep),  £8  158.;  ditto  £3,  ditto  4 
36.  Of  the  pigs,  the  boar  known  as  the  Duke  of  Wether^ 
was  knocked  down  for  £5,  and  the  next  lot,  a  boar  pig,  bog 
September  4th,  1865  (by  Duke  of  Wetherby,  dam  lidj  Aaii 
bred  by  the  Countess  of  Chesterfield),  for  £3  10s.  Two  sii^ 
lots  fetched  each  £3  12s.  6d.,  and  two  sow  pigs  of  the  ma 
litter  £3  and  3  guineas  eadi.  The  next  five  lots  were  soU  a 
foUows :  Boar  p^^,  bom  September  1865  (by  Duke  of  Wetbd^ 
lot  54,  dam  linda,  by  a  boar  bred  by  His  Royal  Highaos  U 
late  Prince  Consort),  £3  7s.  6d.,  ditto  £8  6s.  Sow  pigs  d 
the  same  litter  fetohed  £5  5s.,  £4  10s.,  and  £4  respntiTei^ 
Four  sow  pigs  were  also  sold  at  from  77s.  to  66s.  The  higi^e^ 
prices  fSetcned  by  the  cows  were — 2H  guineas,  Josn  of  Ai^ 
roan  (calved  December,  1854,  by  Mr.  Booth's  VsngH 
10,994);  25  guineas.  Red  Ringlet,  red  (bred  by  Mr.  Booflj 
calved  December,  1855) ;  27  guineas.  Rosebud,  red  and  vidu 
(calved  December,  1855) ;  30  guineas,  Anne^  roao  (calra 
April,  1859,  by  Prince  Geor«,  16,735) ;  20  guiness,  Aiei^ 
red  roan  (calved  December  27th,  1865) ;  24  guiness, the^ 
rate's  Daughter,  red  (calved  November,  1863,  by  BsTeaspaj 
20,628)  ;  20  guineas,  Emma,  roan  (bred  \q  Mr.  J.  BooA 
calved  January,  1864^  by  Trojan  Warrior,  20,992) ;  snd  31 
guineas,  Anna,  roan  (bred  by  Mr.  J.  Booth,  calved  ipnli 
1864,  by  Trojan  Wamor,  20,992,  April  2nd,  by  B«Teiisp«i 
22,681). 

SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS.— A  sale  of  pedijiee  Short- 
horn cattle  took  pbioe  at  Middle  Farm,  Cnmberlis^ 
when  thirW-four  cows  and  heifers,  and  fourteen  hoOi,  t» 
property  of  Mr,  Hetherington  of  that  place,  were  brwgw 
to  the  hammer  bv  Mr.  Strafford.  The  Nell  G«y*J 
fiunily  rave  eight  temales  to  the  herd,  which  sold  ss  w- 
lows :— PoUy  Gwynne,  calved  November  25,  1858,  by  *?• 
ingDntehman,  twenty-seven  guineas;  Rose  Gwynne  2nd,  ly 
General  Jackson,  calved  January  11,1862,  twenty-six  gmnejs; 
Duchess  Gwynne,  by  Duke  of  Wetherby,  calved  December  15, 
1862,  sixty  guineas;  Christmas  Gvrynne,  ^  Wild  Dnke,»i«« 
December  25, 1865,  seventeen  guineas ;  IV)11  Giiymie  W  ^ 
Wild  Duke,  calved  April  12, 1865,twenty.six  gninesi^Chmt- 
mas  Gwynne  2nd,  by  Duke  of  Cumberhmd,  calved  fwajT 
1866,  forty  guineas;  Polly  Gwynne  Srd,  by  Duke  of  CainJJ 
land,  calved  May  1?,  1866,  thirty  guineas ;  B^e  0*7«w  ^ 
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)>jDaleofCamberlaiid,calved  June  22,1 866,  twelve.^d-a-half 
guineas;  Wild  Eyes  21st,  thirty  guinea;  WUd  Eyes  22iid, 
thirt}'-0De  raineas;  Wild  Eyes  24th,  flfteen  gnineas.  Mr. 
Foster,  of  Killhow,  paid  thirty-two  guineas  for  Second  Bnchess 
of  Oxford,  calved  Augnst  1859 ;  Mr.  Brockbank,  of  Burgh, 
tiiir^-sii  guineas  for  Third  Duchess  of  Oxford,  calved  June 
1863;  Mr.  Higsou,  of  Pendleton,  Manchester,  bought  Bose- 
bnd  3rd,  calved  October  1863  for  twenty-three  guineas;  Bose- 
bDd  4th,  calved  Mav  10,  1866,  for  thirteen  guineas ;  and 
Western  Belle,  calred  May  1863,  for  twenty-two  guineas.  The 
prices  of  the  other  females  of  the  herd  ranged  from  twenty  to 
thirty  gnineas.  Of  the  bulls,  Mr.  Meaking  bought  Duke  of 
CiuDoerlAnd,  calved  June  1850,  for  forty  guineas ;  the  Earl  of 
Ajleaford  paid  sixty  guineas  for  Second  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
c«^rd  October  1865  ;  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Abbey,  paid  thirty-six 
puuaa  for  Wild  Eyes,  calved  April  1864. 

SALE  Of  LORD  RADNOR'S  SHORTHORNS  AT 
COLESHILL.— Mr.  StraflFord,  of  Euston  Square,  London, 
ofervd  for  sale  by  auction,  at  ColeshiU,  the  seat  of  Earl  Radnor, 
I  draA  from  the  herd  of  47  Shorthorn  cows  and  heifers,  and  9 
bails.  The  cows  and  heifers  averag^  £21  lOs.  9d.,  and  the 
balls  averaged  £23  5s.  lid.  The  prices  ^erally  were  not  lo . 
high  as  might  have  been  expected,  beine  influenced,  no  doubt, 
bj  the  existence  of  the  cattle  plague  ana  the  restrictions  con- 
Kcted  therewith. 

1  SALE  OF  THE  LUDDINGTON  HEREFORDS.— The 
gle  of  a  Urge  draft  of  the  Luddington  herd  of  Uerefords, 
m  property  of  Mr.  John  Baldwin,  was  conducted  by  Russell 
ttd  Son.  The  company  was  very  numerous.  The  catalogue 
ntended  to  forty-nine  liead ;  but  the  prices  realized 
yielded  a  very  mwlerate  average,  without  any  high  figures, 
titough  several  of  the  older  animals  were  prize-takers. 
IlKfoibwing  are  amongst  the  best  prices  for  cows:  Dora 
(aired  1859)  29  guineas,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  the  Third 
(1S56)  30  guineas,  Salopia  (1863)  S3  guineas,  Fairy  the  Se. 
tODd  (1862)  28  guineas.  Dora  the  Second  (1862)  28  guineas, 
Venus  the  Sixth  (1860)  51  guineas,  Polly  fl  850,  the  winner 
of  Kveral  prizes)  31  guineas,  Cremome  (1864)  28  guineas. 
fome  of  the  bulls  were  passed  over  without  any  biddings 
thatever ;  but  Battersea  was  repurchased  by  his  breeder,  Mr. 
'fwers,  for  only  55  guineas.  Ro^al  Oak,  calved  in  May,  1864, 
^  Battersea,  from  Selina,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  in  her 
MS*  at  the  Battersea  Meeting  of  the  R.A.S.E.,  was  purchased 
or  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  60  guineas.  A  lot  of  two-year-old 
nllocks  averaged  £23  each,  and  the  yearlings  about  £9  a 
ittd.  Mr.  Vevers,  iu  repurchasing  his  Battersea,  was  re- 
garded with  "three  times  three"  cheers!  but  surely  there 
oold  not  be  much  cause  for  making  any  particular  demon- 
tration  over  such  a  price  for  such  an  animal.  The  young 
fock  from  this  herd,  as  we  «tated  in  our  report  of  the  Strat- 
brd  show  last  year,  appeared  ^  be  of  but  very  moderate  pro- 
ii!>e,  and  hence  possihfy  the  prices  realised. 


5ALE  OF  MR.  GEORGE  GRAHAM'S 
SHORTHORNS. 
AT  YARDLEY,  BIRMINGHAM. 
On  Wednesday,  Sept.  19,  the  entire  herd  of  Shorthorn  cattle 
Honging  to  Mr.'  George  Graham,  of  Yardley,  who  is  leavincr  his 
nidence,  was  brought  to  the  hammer  b?  Mr.  Strafford.  This 
crd,  almost  unique  in  itself,  was  formed  onlv  a  few  years  ago 
J  its  owner,  taking  for  its  iMtsis  the  renowned  strain  of  Faws- 
y,  and  engrafting  on  it,  with  great  judgment,  tha  best  of  the 
^tes  type.  All  the  animals  were  excellent,  some  superior  to 
p  thmj  we  haTe  seen  for  years,  with  firm  yet  elastic  flesh, 
l*nty  of  hair,  great  symmetry,  apparently  good  milking 
Balities,  and  for  colour,  either  rich  roans  or  good  reds, 
ith  one  or  two  white,  probably  following  the  distin- 
oishcd  lineage  of  7th  Duke  of  York,  who  is  a  grand  white 
jU.  There  was  a  large  company,  nearly  all  the  chief 
Irairers  of  the  Bates  and  Fawsley  blood  being  present, 
ome  of  the  animals  had  a  cross  of  Booth  ;  and  although  the 
ull  was  of  the  best  possaible  character— Sir  James  (16980)  by 
ir  Samuel  (15802)— yet  unmistakably  the  cross  was  prejudicial 
» them,  in  a  pecuniary  jwint  of  liew;  althouffh,  we  must  ad- 
lit,  their  personal  qualities  were  admirable.  The  bull  Touch- 
'ooe  (20986K  a  pure  Fawsley,  had  done  great  service  in  the 
erd,  evidently  imparting  fine  flcsli  fm4  ^  pTof^W9a  of  ric^ 


hair ;  and  the  grand  style  of  the  Bates  blood  in  7th  Duke  of 
York,  2nd  Duke  of  Bolton,  and  Grand  Duke  (10284),  was  the 
admiration  of  every  one.  The  prices  realized  were  far  in  excess 
of  what  was  expected,  as  will  be  seen  in  detail. 

cows  AND  UXI7IES. 

CouKTXSs,  80  «,— Mr.  F.  Leney  (Kent]. 

Lady  of  the  Loat,  81  gs.— Mr.  Beaufort  (Beds.). 

CoLUMBiNK,  51  gs. — Mr.  Marsh. 

Cornelian,  70gs.^Mr.  Lyon  (Burton). 

Christine,  41  gs. — Mr.  Walker. 

Grafin  Foggathorpe,  64  gs.— Mr.  Lyon. 

BR.VCELET  2nd,  82  gs. — Mr.  Beaufort. 

Fantail,  62  gs. — Mr.  Foster. 

Camilla,  40  gs. — Mr.  Kirtling. 

British  Belle,  70  gs.— Mr.  J.  Clayden  (Essex). 

Grafin  Foggathorpe  2nd,  70  gs.— Mr.  Eaton. 

Bracelet  3rd,  80  gs. — Mr.  Beaufort. 

Cosette,  18  months  old,  lOOgs.— Mr.  J.  Clayden. 

Grafin  Foggathorpe  Srd,  16  months,  42  gs. — Mt. 
Kirtling. 

Catalani,  18  months,  100  gs.— Mr.  Adcock  (Fandish). 

Lady  Wild  Eies  2nd,  18  months,  115  gs.— Mr.  Beaufort. 

Florence,  18  months,  43  gs. — Captain  Oliver. 

Fantail  2nd,  18  months,  50g8.— Mr.  J.  K.  Fowler 
(Aylesbury). 

Countess  4th,  12  months,  120  gs.- Mr.  Lyon. 

Lorelei,  6  months,  51  m. — Mr.  Lyon. 

Grafin  Foggathorpe  4rH,  6  months,  32g8. — ^Mr.Fletcher. 

Clotilde,  4  months,  70  gs.- Mr.  Finlay  Dunn. 

Fantail  3rd,  6  months,  35  n.— Mr.  Foster. 

Beautt,  5  months,  40  gs. — Mr.  Foster. 

Total  of  cows  and  heifers  £1,630  12s.,  or  nearly  £68  each. 

bulls  and  bull-calves. 

Touchstone,  5  years  old,  36  gs.— Mr.  Wymall  (Hereford). 

Knightley,  ^  years,  100  gs. — ^Mr.  Leney. 

Cesar,  6  months,  60  gs. — ^Mr.  Sheldon. 

Blair  Athol,  18  months,  47  gs. — Mr.  Burdett. 

Bodenbach,  6  mouths,  60  gs. — Mr.  Barnes  fHerta). 

The  Baronet,  one  month,  35  gs.— Mr.  Marshall  (Surrey). 

Total  of  buUs  £344  8s.,  or  nearly  £58  each ;  the  grand 
total  being  £1,975  for  the  30  animals. 

The  relative  value  of  the  several  strains  may  be  thu* 
distinguished: — ^Mr.  Adkins*  Charmers,  of  which  there 
were  seven  members,  averaged  £82  ISs.,  three  of 
them  making  each  lOOgs.  The  five  Fillets,  fifom  Sir  C. 
Knightley*s  made  £66  7s.  2d.  each ;  Conntess,  ten  year* 
old,  of  this  family,  fetched  80«.,  and  her  daughter  Countett 
4th  realized  120  gs.,  the  highest  price  of  the  day.  Seven 
Foggathorpes  averaged  £61  lOs. ;  five  Bracelets,  £62  15s.  9d. ; 
and  four  Fantails.  £46  19s.  9d. ;  whUe  Lady  WUd  Eyes  2nd, 
an  odd  heifer  of  the  Kirklevington  strain,  sold  for  115  gs. 
This  must  cheer  the  hearts  of  all  Shorthorn  breeders,  as  it 
shows  a  revival  of  old  prices,  and  what  can  be  achieved  by 
patience  and  perseverance,  with  judgment,  as  evinced  by  Mr. 
George  Graham,  of  Yardley. 


SALE    OF    SHORT-HORNS. 

On  Thursday,  Sept.  20,  Messrs.  Wethcrell  sold  by  Auction,  at 
Kirkbank,  near  Eicnmond,  Yorkshire,  the  entire  herd  of  Short- 
horns, tlie  property  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stables.  The  following  are 
the  prices  obtained : 

cows  and  heifers. 

Red  Bose,  calved  1853— Mr.  Linton,  17  gs. 

Susan,  roan,  calved  May  31, 1857— D.  Neasham,  18  gs. 

Clara,  red  and  white,  calved  July  20, 1857 — Mr.  Hawking, 
20gs. 

Lady,  roan,  calved  Dec.  1, 1858— C.  Cradock,  26|  gs. 

Sultana,  roan,  calved  in  1858— Earl  of  Zetland,  29  gs. 

Red  Rose  2nd,  red,  calved  March  4,  1859->C.  Cradock, 
26gs. 

Gratitude,  roan,  calved  Feb.  20,  1859— Mr.  Roediffe 
26^  gs. 

LkDX  Annette,  red  and  white,  calved  June  11, 1861— S. 
Johnson,  40  gs. 

Buttercup,  row,  calved  AprU  ?0,  l861^Migor  Cocltfl^e, 
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Lilt,  whit«,  calved  March  30, 1863— Mr.  Bamleir,  1^61  g»t 

Amy,  white,  calved  April  6,  ISGiJ— Lady  Pigot,  30i  gs. 

Claret,  roan,  calved  April  17, 1862— Mr.  PickerMill,  30  gs. 

SusAi^NAH,  white,  ealved  May  34,  1863— Mr.  Cochrane, 
57  gs. 

Alexansba,  roan,  calved  Feb.  83,  1863— Mr.  Thornton, 
BUg8. 

Ladt  Alice,  roan,calved  Sept.29,1863 — Mr.  Walker,  36  gs. 

Polly  2ud,  red  and  white,  calved  Oct.  19,  1803— Mr. 
Brown,  13^  gs. 

Gratitude  2nd,  red,  calved  Sept.  10, 1863— Mr.  Neasham, 
15gg. 

Red  EoAii  2nd,  calved  April  7,  1864— Mr.  HotohiBson, 

Red  Violet,  calved  March  8, 1864— Mr.  Cradock,  20  gs. 

White  Violet,  calved  March  8,  1864— Mr.  Neashani, 
17js. 

Claret  2nd,  red,  calved  April  18, 1864— Mr.  Piokersgill, 
20*  gs. 

Amy  2nd,  white,  calved  May  10,  lS(H^Mr.Ellershaw,  18  n. 

Lady  2nd,  red  and  white,  calved  March  17,  1864— Mr. 
Coohrane,  17  gs. 

LXLY  Grey,  roan,  calved  Jnne  12, 1864— Mr.Cradock,31  gs. 

SusAifKAH  2nd,  roan,  calved  Oct.  5,  1864— Mr.  Fierse, 
15*  gs. 

Buttercup  2nd,  roan,  calved  Dec  26, 1864— Mr.  Piene, 

mgt. 

Gratitxtdb  3rd,  roan,  calved  Feb.  12, 1865— Mr.  Cradock, 
12  Ri. 

MisTAUt,  roan,  calved  July  12, 1865 — Mr.  Rimell,  15  gs. 

Red  Roan  3rd,  calved  Feb.  10, 1866— Mr.  Thornton,  11*  gs- 

TouNO  ALEXAin>ER,  red  and  white,  calved  March  28, 1866 
—Mr.  Brown,  9*  gs. 

Gratitude  4th,  white,  calved  April  30, 1866— Mr.  Eller- 
■haw,  7i  gs. 

White  Silk,  white,  ealved  May  24, 1866— P.  Neaaham, 


•AN  Lilt,  roan,  ocdved  Jane  24,  1866— Mr.  Johnion, 

Ladt  Abnit»  roan,  calved  Ang.  12, 1866— Mr.  Johnaon, 
10|gt. 

bulls. 

TowmtLBT  Warlabt,  roan,  calved  March  21, 1865— Jaa. 
Cooke,  21  n. 

Double  Maonus,  roan,  calved  May  5, 1865— Migor  Coch- 
rane, 98  gs. 

Rbd  WunMOR,  red,  calved  Feb.  7,  1866— Mr.  Johnson, 
16«. 

BoTAL  Windsor,  roan,  calved  March  3, 1866— Mr.  Sora, 

CiX)WN  0?  Windsor,  roan,  calved  March  13, 186&— Capt. 
Bradley,  8^  gs. 

TowNELEY  Windsor,  red  and  white,  calved  April  26, 
1866— Mr.  Roediffe,  25|  gs. 

Scottish  Windsor,  roan,  calved  April  26,  1866— Mr. 
Hawking,  6  gs. 

Raines  Windsor,  roan,  calved  April  26,  1866— Mr. 
Walker,  11  gs. 

Bull  Calf  from  Amy,  9  gt. 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP:  MR.  RIGDEN'S  SALE.— The 
▼eiT  high  position  held  by  Mr.  Rigden,  of  Hove,  as  a  breeder 
of  Sontndown  sheep,  gives  to  his  annual  sale  a  degree  of  in- 
terest extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Snssex.  The  pens  of 
ewes  sold  Tuesday,  Ang.  27,  from  the  prices  they  fetched,  show 
how  muohjalue  is  attached  to  the  Webo  blood.  The  rams,  too, 
many  of  which  were  by  the  late  Mr.  Webb's  finest  prize  sheep, 
folly  shared  in  the  admiration  generally  expressed  oy  the  large 
company  present.  The  ewes  realized  £350,  or  an  average  of 
nearly  £18  10s.  per  pen  of  five.  The  rams  for  letting  ran  as 
high  as  forty  guineas,  and  altogether  the  sale  must  liave  been 
most  satisfactory,  both  to  Mr.  Rigden  and  to  Mr.  Bushby,  of 
Rnstington,  by  whom  it  was  conducted.  Mr.  E.  Stenning,  of 
Godstone,  bought  the  first  lot  of  sheep  at  three  and  a-half 
guineas.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth,  after  a  good  deal  of 
competition,  particularly  for  the  second,  fell  to  Capt.  Thurlow 
(Baynards),  at  five  guineas,  three  and  a-half  guineas,  and  five 
l^eas.    Ifo.  6  waa  bought  b^  Mr.  Qallett,  Manor  Farm,  9,t 


£317B.6d.  LoU6a]|d7iell  to  Capt  Thiiilov,atl812i 
dd.  and  £3  2a.  dd.  Mr.  £.  Stennimg  bonriit  Uita  8  and  9,  i 
£4  28.  6d.  and  £3  7s.  Od.  Lot  10  |dl  to  Mr.  Cooke  fbr  fi 
and  lot  11  to  Capt.  Thurlow,  at  £8  2a.  ed.,  andlotil9,  ISu 
14  to  Mr.  Hallett,  for  £3  each.  Lot  16  was  carried  off  by  Hi 
Stafford  Olkien  for  £2  17b.  6d.  This  doMd  the  nia  c 
fttll'Boutiied  ewes.    The  rams  for  letting  went  as  toQami  i 

Two  years  old,  by  ihe  ^old  Gb 

medal  Battersea  sheep Etrl  of  Radnor ,  SO 

Two  ditto,  by  Webb's  Ifo.  21» 

a  pnra-bred  Webb  sheep  ...    Dtke  of  Richmond 40 

Two   ditto,   by  Webb's   80, 

ditto Mr.HaHett  fl 

Two  ditto,  bv  ditto  Capt.A|^theips 

One  year  old,  by  second  prize 

ram  at  Battersea  Mr,  Smith 23 

One  ditto,  by  ditto   Rev  —  Parkes 12 

Oneditto,  by  WsbVsSQ Mr.  Oorringe    » 

One  ditto,  by  ditto   Mr.  Woodhoise   14| 

One  ditto,  by  ditto    Mr.  Mf^banks ft 

One  ditto,  by  ditto   Rev.J.  OoriBg 1|| 

One  ditto,  by  ditto    Mr.  Sclby U 

One  ditto,  by  ditto   Mr.  S.  A.  Leigh  Ifi| 

One  ditto,  by  ditto,  pure-bred 

Webb Mr.BUktt 19 

One  ditto,  by  ditto  B«v.J.Ga«if U 

KIMS  for  fllUJt. 

Three  vears  old,  by  a  sor  of  0 

Windsor  Castle Mr.  Heaanan  .^m..'. 

One  year  old,  by  Webb's  39...    Mr.  O'BiiflB  ,^ 

Ditto,  by  ditto Mi.Lawreoce  ^ 

Ditto,  by  ditto Mr.  Smith , ^ 

Ditto,  by  ditto Mr.  Nowland   « 10 

Ditto,  by  2nd  prise  BattKsea.    Mp.8.Ai:«igh   1^ 

Ditto,  by  WebW39 Mr.Xgato » 

Ditto,  by  2nd  prise  Battersea.    Mr.  Lawiwoe  ^ 

Ditto,  by  ditto Mr.  Sdby ^ 


HOW  TO  GET  RED  OF  THISTLES.— Mr.  Prnt* 
Bniythorpe  House,  writing  to  the  leed$  Mgratryt  offers  ^ 
following  suggestions : — **  As  I  observe  an.  nnnmsDy  1«| 
number  of  thistles  this  year,  I  wonld  wish  to  give  a  hintto^ 
brother-agriculturists  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  My  bm,  >  » 
yean  ago,  was  dreadfrdly  infested  witli  them.  Ielbctedt]« 
destrufition  by  the  following  plan : — I  had  Haem  mown  ittikj 
season  of  the  year,  L c,  jnst  preceding  the  dcfvelopment dm 
ilower ;  this  prevents  the  seed  coming  to  matoritgr,  sbI  M 
quite  as  essential  to  have  thenf  cut  again  in  the  antnoa,  ttw 
stem  is  then  hoUow,  and  by  cutting  off  tlie  top  the  rain*vaM 
passes  down  the  tube  and  rots  the  root,  thus  both  the  wed  m 
root  are  destroyed.  I  am  convinced  if  fianners  woald  (a| 
adopt  this  phm  the  entire  extii^tion  of  this  onsq^t^^  ^|j 
ous,  snd  obnoxious  plant  might  be  easily  and  readily  tSteM 
I  would  recommend  stubbing  up  the  larse  thisQes,  whui  " 
perhaps  better  Imown  in  agricitHiiral  pnraaec^ogy  as  *  Un 
m  neglect  of  carrying  out  this  operation,  that  portioo  of  a 
stem  eontignoos  with  the  earth  voald  retaim  its  vitah^t  ■ 
throw  out  a  goodly  number  of  young  branches.  The  kiolsi 
buds  should  not  be  in  a  too  far  advanced  state  before  ths  M 
cess  of  cutting  is  proceeded  wi&,  as  the  feeding  pnneitia  ^ 
the  stem  continne  to  succour  and  support  the  flower  ror  a  ea 
siderahle  time  after  being  detaehed  from  the  root,   l^^ 


also  strongly  advise  the  sorveyon  of  highways  to  act  i 
their  authorized  powers,  and  earefoU^  temovt  sU  ^ 
growing  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.  Wt  *w 
proper  attention  to  their  official  diities  would  aid  aistsmu, 
ridoiag  the  country  of  one  of  the  most  hostile  and  destrw 
eneroieB  the  farmer  has  to  contend  with.  It  would  be  «c 
Undlords  wonld  offer  annually,  as  a  prise,  a  mtitr  gobkt  { 
£5  value)  to  the  tenant  whose  form  had  growii^  m^ 
fewest  number  of  tliistles.  This  would  stir  «p  a  nnt « k 
timate  and  good-natured  emulation,  and  woaRlsn** 
have  its  attendant  beneficial  and  happy  results.  It  it  u  tr 
a  hard  case  for  anyone  who  is  orderly  and  attentive,  ssd  u 
ously  endeavours  to  rid  his  fo^m  from  thistles,  to  witos* 
downy  seed  taldng  ea^y  transit  during  a  slight  hifeisow  I 
l^edge  of  hish^ess  9i)d  Qlqrenly  neighbour," 
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CALENDAR     OF    AGRICULTURE. 


Sov  irbeat  on  clay  fallowi,  with  one  ploughing 

h  Irroadcatt  by  hand,  or  by  driU  maehine.    Steep 

kieed  in  stale  urine,  or  in  some  eorroiire  ISqnid ; 

kf  witli  hot  lime,  and  coyer  by  harrowing. 

|I)ig  the  potato  crop  with  fork  or  plough,  and 

the  tubers  in  round  clumps  or  long  ridges, 

a  covering  of  straw  or  turf.    Secure  beet, 

ip8,  aod  carrots  in  a  similar  way.    Remove 

iih  turnips  from  all  lands  to  be  sown  with 

t  on  one  furrow  of  ploughing. 

^  rams  to  ewes,  1  to  SO,  assorted  by  their 

ttti?e  qnaHties.  Mark  tberams  and  ewee  which 

tted  t(^her,  that  the  progeny  may  be  distin- 

M,  and  best  done  in  every  fortnight.    Keep 

fves  on  good  pasture,  and  assist  with  turnip- 

ifor  six  werics  of  the  intercourse. 

me  the  cattle  in  the  yards  for  winter— ^fattening 

in  two  and  three  together,  and  store  animals 

and  eight.    Give  fresh  food  daily,  and  litter 

.   The  calves  of  the  year  require  a  very 

i  attention,  in  the  accommodation  and  treat* 

'  Feed  milch  cows  with  cabbage  and  beet 

alternately  with  chaffs  of  hay  and  straw. 

the  Iambs  of  the  year  to  conami^e  turnips  01^ 


dry  lands,  confined  by  nets  and  hurdles,  on  fresh 
ground  every  two  or  three  days.  On  damp 
soils  the  turnip  may  be  carted  to  a  lay  or  stubble 
6 eld,  and  spread  evenly  on  the  surface  for  con* 
sumption.  Give  the  lambs  and  the  fattening  flocks 
full  and  ample  keep— the  ewes  and  store  flocks 
one-half  less,  to  keep  them  in  a  fresh  condition. 

Pot  swine  to  fatten,  two  in  a  sty  together,  and 
use  steamed  food  in  pototoes  and  meal.  Give  the 
store  pigs  raw  potatoes  and  light  grains,  with 
steamed  food  occasionally.  Have  the  steaming 
apparatus  in  full  going-order.  Use  steamed  food 
for  all  animals — horses,  cowe,  pigs,  and  poultry. 

Anoint  sheep  during  this  month,  to  kill  lice  and 
vermin.  Tobacco  liquor  with  spirits  of  tar  for 
mountain  sheep,  one  bottle  to  each  animal,  with  a 
wine  glassfull  of  the  extract  of  tar.  Heavy  sheep 
are  dipped  in  "  Bigg's  Composition,**  a  chemical 
preparation,  of  whtoh  the  vendor  furnishes  the 
materials  and  the  necessary  directions  for  use. 

Sow  winter  vetches  for  spring  use  on  the  ground, 
and  a  late  cutting  for  soiling,  and  to  meet  the 
earliest  spring-sown  crop,  as  no  farmer  can  have 
tpo  inanjr  acres  of  such  a  valuable  succulent  plant, 


CALENDAR    OP    GARDENING. 


KiTCBBN  GaRDBH. 

Ipe  broccoli  reqoirea  early  care,  and  as  each 

it  cut,  the  stomp  and  leaves  ought  to  be  re- 

id,  and  when  dry  should  be  burned  for  the 

«f  the  ashes.    Spring  broccoli-plants  should 

^  sloped  down,  the  heads  to  the  north,  and 

mh  brought  up  nearly  to  the  leaves  1  or  if  in 

bes,  the  stems  ought  to  be  landed  up. 

tt  root  and  carrot  are  partially  digged  up,  and 

^  in  sand  for  early  use. 

bliflowers  in  frames,  or  under  glasset,  must 

[abundance  of  air. 

fcbages:    Finish   the   planting   as    soon    as 

Ible. 

rfive:  Tic  up  some  good  plants  for  blanching, 
draw  fine  earth  about  the  stem.  Keep  the 
r  spinach  olear  from  weeds.  Sow  small  salads 
Bore,  also  a  few  Mazagan  beans, 
fttagns  beds  should  be  brought  into  winter 
knot  waiting  for  the  ripening  of  the  seeds. 
M  method  is  to  cut  all  the  haulm  to  \Hthin 
«r  three  inches,  remove  every  week,  then 
••achet  on  each  side,  a  foot  deep,  and  spread 
•rth  over  the  beds  or  rows.  Place  the  haulm 
»« trenches  evenly,  at  the  bottom  in  20  or  25 
««,  with  I  lb.  of  salt  sptinkled  over  it ;  fill  the 
sea  level  with  half-rotted  stable  dung  or  leaves. 
»»y  ^  treated  in  the  same  way,  the 
»  of  every  yegetable  being  always  returned  to 
Sbut  deeply  bori^cl.    Ithubarb  and  arU- 


chokes  are  thus  much  assisted  without  the  salt,  the 
dung  in  the  trenches  becoming  an  admirable  earth. 

Potatoes :  Raise  and  store  dry  the  second  early ; 
and,  indeed,  all  kinds  of  which  the  haulm  is  yellow. 
Dress  and  clean  all  the  quarters    in   composite 
manure,  and  ridge  and  dig  beds  of  heavy  soil. 
Fruit  Dbpartmbnt. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  are 
safely  planted  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  on 
grounds  well  drained  and  trenched  15  inches  deep. 
Lay  muck  or  dung  over  the  soil,  as  top-dressings 
are  found  the  best  of  all  manurings. 

Gather  and    store  apples  and    keeping- pears^ 
which  require  a  warmer  room  than  apples. 
Flower  Garden. 

Place  auriculas  in  airy  frames ;  camellias  and 
heath  in  a  cool,  dry,  and  well- ventilated  pit  or  green 
room,  and  all  succulent  plants  in  a  home  with  a  full 
south  aspect.    Shrubberies  to  be  neatly  kept. 


SOAP  SUDS  FOR  ROSE  BUSHES.— Seeing  an  inquiry 
in  the  Hiftal  as  to  whether  soap-sads  are  detrimental  to  rose 
bushes,  I  thought  I  would  give  you  a  little  of  my  experience. 
I  have  about  twenty  varieties  of  roses,  climbing  and  others, 
and  have  always  practised  watering  them  with  suds  from  the 
wash,  and  have  often  heard  the  remarlt, "  Why,  how  thriving 
your  roses  look ;  mine  are  all  eaten  uphy  the  worms  and  bugs.' 
I  do  not  know  to  what  else  to  attribute  if  except  th©  5oap-8tidi, 
— S.  A.  Whittles£Y,  t»  Sural  New  Torhr. 
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FOEEIGN  AGBICULTUEAL  GOSSIP. 


The  domestic  animals  shown  at  the  International  Agricnl- 
tnral  Exhibition  at  Vienna  were  of  much  excellence,  indicating 
that  the  Austrian  proprietors  know  how  to  preach  by  example. 
The  horse  production  of  Austria  not  only  responds  to  tlie  re- 
quirements of  the  cultivator,  but  is  also  a  matter  of  fiishion 
and  liunr>-,  which  goTcmments  seek  to  foster  in  the  interests 
of  the  raifitary  service.  In  Austria  this  latter  pre-occupation 
has  made  the  State  a  breeder,  and  the  products  of  its  haras 
enjoyed  the  honours  of  the  show.  The  cattle  of  indigenous 
breeds  were  in  a  minority,  although  there  was  no  reason  why 
this  should  have  been  the  case,  as  was  abundantly  evident  from 
the  fine  lots  of  the  breed  of  Corinthia,  Styrin,  the  T^ro^*  *^^ 
Salzburp,  and  the  Hungarian  specimens  from  the  herd  of 
Herr  liichter,  of  Konigsnal.  A  solitary  Durham  bull  exhibited 
by  the  Archduke  Albert  represented  what  may  be  called  im- 
proved breeds.  The  milking  races  belonged  for  the  most  part 
to  the  Dutch  breeds,  and  to  their  derivatives  of  Oldenburg, 
Eicsonne,  &c.,  introduced  long  since,  and  the  products  of 
which  competed  advanta^usly  with  imported  animals.  The 
Swiss  breed  and  its  crossings  were  classed — although  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  why — as  a  special  butcher's  race.  It  was  well  re- 
presented, as  were  the  breeds  of  Allgau  and  Af  ontafun,  which 
competed  together.  Upon  the  whole,  the  cattle  dasses  were 
remarkable  from  every  point  of  view,  since  the  animals  eom- 
posingthem  had  been  selected  from  the  most  reno\nied  herds ; 
it  was  a  general  impression,  however,  that  purity  of  breeding 
was  not  always  the  great  pre-occupation  of  breeders.  Sheep 
were  considered  to  form  the  richest  part  of  the  exhibition,  and 
comprised  a  great  variety  of  those  types  which  progressive 
agriculture  improves  little  by  little.  This  was  to  be  exnected 
in  a  country  in  which  progress  in  zootechny  commenced  with 
sheep,  which  form  the  principal  wealth  of  the  great  estates  of 
Bohemia  and  Unngary.  At  the  last  Universal  Exhibition  at 
Paris  there  were  specimens  from  the  sheep-folds  of  these  districts, 
in  which  the  production  of  flue  wool  has  been  brought  to  tlie 
greatest  perfection.  Since  then  a  less  exclusive  tendency  has 
appeared,  and  a  return  has  Ijeen  made  to  the  simultaneous 
production  of  meat  and  wool.  The  French  merinoes,  of 
ehe  llambouillct  stock,  arc  excellent  specimens  of  an 
improved  breed  from  this  double  point  of  view.  The 
txigencies  of  commerce  and  the  competition  of  Australia  are 
forcing  breeders  to  produce  now  flocks  the  wool  of  which  is 
adapted  both  for  cnrding  and  combing  purposes.  Breeders 
are  beginning  to  yield  to  these  exigencies,  but  very  often  with 
hesitation  and  regret,  because  it  is  only  against  the  grain  that 
au  alMindonmeut  takes  place  of  results  obtained  daring  a  long 
series  of  generations.  Further,  in  many  district*  the  policy 
in  question  is  virtually  a  recommencement  of  education,  as  in 
the  last  thirty  years  the  breeding  of  fine-wooDed  races  has  be- 
come exclusive,  and  the  present  tendency  may  be  considered 
as  a  step  backward.  Breeders  of  pigs  in  Austria,  like  breeders 
of  sheep,  recognise  the  superiority  of  the  English  type ;  but 
they  use  it  as  little  as  possible,  as  was  shown  by  th«  far-from- 
uumerous  exhibition  of  pigs  at  Vienna.  AV'hat  deserves  More 
especially  to  be  noted  is  that  Austria  produces  pigs  in  very 
great  numbers,  not  only  for  export,  but  also  for  interior  con- 
sumption, pork  forming  the  basis  of  the  food  of  the  people. 
The  progress  realized  in  the  improvement  of  breeds  of  domes- 
tic auimals  implies,  besides,  a  careful  selection  of  reproducers, 
increased  care  and  attention,  and  more  copious  and  richer 
feeding.  The  transition  is,  therefore,  easy  from  animals  to 
agricultural  products.  This  division  of  the  show  was  veiy 
rich  in  collective  exhibitions  brought  together  by  agricultural 
societies  and  schools,  great  proprietors,  &c.  As  all  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  were  excellent,  we  might  almost  publish  a  ca- 
talogue of  them.  We  can  only  And  space,  however,  to  notice 
in  the  collection  of  the  Prince  of  Lichtenstein  the  wheat  of 
Major  Quentin,  and  the  barley  of  Annat  in  that  of  the 
Prince  Schwartienbupg,  the  lye  of  Kruman.  and  the  wheat  of 
libiegitz ;  and  in  that  of  the  Agricultural  School  of  Grosaau, 
the  oats  of  Edeleny,  the  yellow  maixe  of  Hungary,  rioe-wheat, 
(^.  Amongst  the  products  of  milling  industry  we  might  class 
iit  the  tlrst  rank  the  flour  pf  the  m\h  pf  Fetschen  w\d  Tancp^ 


vacs.    Finally,  as  perfect  in  all  the  collections  where 
were  met  with,  we  may  mention  the  hops  of  Kittolicher 
oats  of  Bewick,  the  wheat  of  Weltras,  the  lentils  of  Zzc 
hel,  the  fliix  of  Styria,  the  wines  of  Hungary  and  of  tlif 
tary  confines,  particularly  of  Weiaskirchen.   These  last  nu 
said  to  have  been  extra  exhibitors ;  but  tbey  rendered  a  lali 
co-operation  in  all  departments  of  the  programme— in  (act, 
showed  the  utility  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  state  for  i 
districts,  which  are  administered  by  soldiers  trained 
special  schooL    Since  1856  the  government  has  distii] 
to  its  military  colonists  improved  implements  to  the  val 
£2,000,  besides  other  encouragements  awarded  in  tiw  iul 
of   agricultural    progress.     Austria  comprising  36,IM 
acres  of  forests,  and  44^,000,000  acres  of  arable  hod,  tb 
portanoe  of  the  exhibition  of  forest  products,  orgiuiizfi 
Vienna,  «ill  be  readily  understood.    It  sliould  be  obie 
howcN-er,  that  the  immense  forest  domains  of  Anstrit  an 
spread  regularly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  empire ;  s 
the    high  mountains  are  still  generally  crowned  »itk 
forests,  many  of  the  plains  are  completely  destitute  of  tis 
Upon  this  head,  an  inquiry  made  in  Hnngaiy  to  ascenjii 
causes  of  the  dearth  ot  18G4>  was  veiy  instructive,  and  p 
that  the  absence  of  lorests  was  the  cause  of  the  badj 
obtained  in  the  now  wooded  districts.    This  unHjoAi  fi 
bution  of  timber  in  Austria  is  the  reason  why  inotbefn 
of  the  monarchy  virgin  forests  are  still  met  with.  Tki 
senoe  of  ouUets  and  tne  want  of  communicatioBs  o&s  ^ 
wood  to  have  no  other  value  than  that  whirh  is  gittii^l 
converting  it  either  into  potash,  or  turpentine,  or  chio 
The  exhibition  of  forest  products  naturallv  rellf<t-^ 
influences,  but  it  was  still  a  very  fine  one.    'iTw  coDffiw 
seeds   and  plants  which  were  exhibited  were  alio  *«!  ^ 
plete,  especially  in  the  collective  exhibitions  of  the  Sut*. 
Archduke  Albert,  the  Princes  o(  Schwartzenberg,  the  Pri^ 
Lichtenstein,  Count  de  Schonbron,  the  Baron  de  SinL 
There  was  also  a  veiy  complete  collection  of  tools  And  iia 
and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  himself  stopped  tomei^ 
in  this  section  before  a  very  imposing  sausage-waking'  ^ 
ratus.    The  sausage  meat  entered  in  euoruums  m^ 
rotaiv  cutters,  and  fell  in  a  prepared  state  into  boilrn, 
which  the  sausages   emerged  cooked  at  the  end  of  | 
minutes.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  German  msnncrs- 
is,  those  who  are  familiar  with  Uie  German  pencM 
sausages — will  readily  appreciate  the  importance  attacl* 
this  feature  of  the  exhibition.    Labour  is  scarce  in  tbc| 
agricultural  centres  of  Austria,  and  the  peasoot  tpQ 
consider   work   for   others   as  degrading.    Erea  wwj 
has  more  wholesome  notions  of  political  and  lodal  nm 
he    is    usually    an    indolent    worker,    requiring  vcg 
wages.      These   drcumstanoes    induced    the  great 
proprietors    to     have    recourse    to    machiaerv   « 
it  is  practicable  to  employ  it,  and  tliere  are  few  cocn 
which  agricuUnral  machinery  is  so  well  utilixed  as  io^ 
few  countries  in  which  manu&cturers  of  ploughing  aa 
attain  more  brilliant  results.    These  circumstancrs  h* 
tified  the  establishment  of  the  depdta  organized  by  tbf 
pal  English  firms  engaged  in  the  production  of  agnB 
impkments.    The  exhibition  was  especiaU v  rich  in  tij] 
machines  and  miaoellaneous  motors ;  but  althoogh^J 
systems  were  represented,  no  novelty  was  indicatei  a 
regards  invention  or  improvement.    The  indigeaow' 
tion  of  implements  in  Austria  sustains  a  serious  cooj 
with  foreiga  fabrications,  as  was  shown,  for  iastantf, ' 
machines  exhibited  by  Borrosch  and  £icbmann,cu  I 
What  we  have  iust  said  with  respect  to  the  thrsibj 
chincry  exhibited  applies  also  to  other  machincir  aod 
meats.    In  the  preaent  state  of  the  apicultttrsl  ui^ 
manufacture!,  whoever  has  seen  one  exhibitioo  can  ra 
exact  account  of  all  others,  which  would  '*^.^^ 
•ffiicnltaral  raacliinery  has  attained  a  degree  of  p^ 
which  every  norelty  becomes  an  eveat   The  ejmM 
implements  at  Vienna  accordingly  comprised  ooly  ««i 
Yiowsly  ej^sted,    V^^T^  we^  no  stwffi  fim^  ^  ^ 
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salt  attributed  to  the  litU«  favonr  with  which  these  ploughs 
h\t  met  on  the  great  plains  of  Hungary)  where  attempts  have 
bern  made  to  introduce  them. — A  project  is  under  considera- 
tioa  for  the  development  of  a  system  of  irrigations  in  a  district 
of  France  which  has  been  aptly  termed  "  the  granary  of  Paris," 
VL,  the  Beauce.  Thus  the  prefect  of  the  Loire-et-Cher,  in  n 
item  dated  Aug.  8,  1866,  authorizes  certain  engineers  to 
frepare  plans,  ftc,  in  connexion  with  the  irrigation  of  the 
Jnoce  plains.— The  sales  of  reproducing  animals  made  at  tlie 
Gtaod  jonan  School  of  Agriculture  have  gradually  become 
tiighly  successful.  This  year  former  success  has  been  main- 
fajsed,  Karbal,  a  Durham  bull,  three  years  and  three  akonths 
^  baring  realised  £26  17s.  6d  ;  Roban,  an  Ayrehire  buU, 
jfetit  months  old,  £8  8s. ;  and  Nadir,  an  AyvBhire-Durhamp 
]nret<m,  two  years  and  one  month  old,  £16  8a. .  Nine  cows 
M  holers  have  also  been  sold  as  follows :  Valery,  Durham, 
»montb,£36  08.8d.;  VaUda,  Durham,  16  months,  £17; 
Talentiii,  Bnrham,  six  months,  £6  lOs. ;  15ethisy,  Durham- 
Bffton,  U  years,  £10  lOs. ;  Dandy,  Ayrshire,  13  years,  £12 
Si.  iM. ;  Gratiana,  Ayrshire,  4  years  3  months,  £16 ;  Lina, 
imhire,  three  months,  £16  Ss.  6d. ;  lob^er,  Ayrshire,  16 
■withs,  £8  Ss. ;  and  Luciole,  Ayrshire,  13  months,  £8  12s. 
ftrrc  oxen  were  sold  as  annexed :  Pierrot,  Parthenais,  6  years, 
86  3s.  i3d. ;  Paltoqnet,  Parthenais,  5  years,  £16  Ss.  6d. ;  ahd 
pael,  Ayrshire,  4  years  7  months,  £13.  A  few  sheep 
pulFcrcd,  and  eight  Southdown  rams  of  various  ages  made 
i37s.,  while  12  Southdown  ewes  of  various  ages  brought 
p  ^.  6d.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  £307  Ss. 
rCoantOdart,  the  father  of  French  viticulturists,  has  just 
p  at  Tours,  at  an  advanced  age.  Bom  May  Ist,  1778,  at 
pfau,  in  the  commune  of  Paryay-sur-Vienne,  he  pursued 
Ittittcatiou  painfully  and  with  difliculty  during  the  revolu- 
piry  era.  He  passed  six  years  in  the  college  of  Pontlevoy, 
p  tirst  by  Benedictines,  and  then  by  oUier  masters,  who 
ibrated  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  by  making  their  pupils 
per  the  Carmaffrtolc.  He  quitted  this  college  in  order  to  be 
piipauiun  to  Ids  father,  who  was  imprisoned  atBlois.  The 
wr  having  recovered  his  liberty,  returned  to  the  country 
jA  his  son,  for  whom  he  purchased  the  mathematical  works 
iBezout.  The  assiduous  study  of  this  author,  and  some  ien- 
» taken  at  Tours,  enabled  the  young  man  to  be  received 
b  the  Polytechnic  School,  then  newly-founded.  The  cam* 
u  of  Italy  in  1798  having  inspired  the  Directory  with 
f  fears,  the  pupils  of  the  Polytechnic  were  sent  aa  con- 
>  into  various  raiments,  it  being  understood  that  there 
i  more  need  of  soldiers  than  of  officers.  Count  Odart  was 
1  in  a  regiment  of  artillery,  where  the  feebleness  of  his 
\  contrasted  singularly  with  the  cxiKcncies  of  his  profes- 
•  He  was  re-established  after  the  l8th  Brumaire  at  the 
Bytechnic,  but  the  death  of  his  father  liaving  recalled  him  to 
^domestic  hearth,  he  abandoned  his  military  career  in  order 
i^otc  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  estate  which  de- 
M  upon  hira.  He  essayed  agriculture  at  a  period  when  it 
■  few  guides  or  precepts,  and  he  introduced  into  Touraine 
t  rnltivation  of  the  hemp  of  Piedmont.  He  ako  introduced 
BDotch  poplar,  which  had  proved  very  successful  on  the 
WW  of  the  Essonoe,  through  the  eiforts  of  M.  Duhamel  du 
tefeanx.  By  a  happy  inspiration,  however,  his  eiforts  were 
uoately  conccntratea  upon  viticulture;  and  liis  ingejiious 
i  persevering  observations  in  connection  with  thecultiva- 
h  of  the  vine  and  the  production  of  wine,  and  the  carefully 
Gained  studio  by  which  he  controlled  his  observations  and 
*nded  their  circle,  revealed  a  great  number  of  new  facts. — 
•  agricultural  society  of  the  province  of  Luxembourg  will 
a  an  international  show  on  October  11th,  12th,  and  13th, 
Arlon.  The  exliibition  will  comprise  the  following  divi- 
Bs:— First,  reproducing  animals;  secondly,  agricultural 
I  horticultural  products ;  thirdly,  forest  products  j  fourthly, 
Jndtural  implements  and  machinery;  and  fifthly — 
oOQgh  the  programme  seems  to  have  a  blunt  knack  of 
itiiig  matters  —  rural  servants.  The  exhibition  will 
especially  interesting  to  all  who  wish  to  study  the  old 
fcnnes  breeds.  The  agriculbiral  and  horticultural  circle  of 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  of  which  Prince  Henry  of 
Low  Countries  is  the  honorary  president  aud  patron,  will 
d  its  annual  show,  Oct.  1, 1866,  at  Luxembourg.  Besides 
K8  allowed  for  domestic  animals,  machinery,  and  drainage, 
re  is  an  agricultural  sanitary  exhibition,  id  which  a  prize  is 
posed  to  be  given  to  the  small  cultivator  whose  abode  de- 
T^  to  be  cited  as  an  example  in  respect  to  order  aQuneat- 


ncss.  Another  novelty  is  an  exhibition  of  fat  stock  fit  for  the 
butcher. — ^The  recent  war  has  placed  Italian  agriculture  in  an 
exceptional  position,  which  has  considerably  increased  the 
difficulties  and  charges  of  rural  property.  But  although  slow, 
agricultural  progress  is  not  the  less  real  in  Italy ;  and  the 
Italian  press,  notwithstanding  the  crisis  which  it  has  traversed, 
displays  redoubled  zeal  in  encouraging  agriculturists  and  pro- 
posing useful  inventions.  Italian  agriculture  certainly  stands 
in  need  of  encouragement,  for  it  has  had  troubles  enough  this 
year.  LonK  before  the  period  of  the  harvest,  the  Italian 
youth  liad  deserted  the  country  districts  in  order  to  join  their 
regular  and  volunteer  corps ;  and  taxes  and  burdens  of  every 
kind  have  weighed  heavily  on  landed  proprietors  and  farmers — 
in  &ct  it  may  be  said  that  both  labour  and  money  have  made 
default.  The  forced  circulation  of  paper-money  has  caused  a 
great  perturbation  in  daily  transactions,  and^  the  agio  which  is 
the  consequence  of  it  has  suspended  all  the*  exchanges  on  the 
markets.  The  prices  of  food-uroducts  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced, to  the  detriment  of  proauccrs,  and  the  free  importation 
of  foreign  products  is  considered  to  have  increased  the  depres- 
sion occasioned  by  the  absence  of  credit  and  the  dearth  of 
money.  Pinally,  the  atmospheric  conditions  which  have  ob- 
tained have  added  to  the  general  distress.  The  crops,  which 
promised  well  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  suffered  from 
rain  and  cold  in  3iay,  and  wheat  has  been  far  from  abundant. 
The  silk  crop  has  succeeded  moderately  well.  The  vines  have 
been  attacked  in  many  localities  by  oidium,  and  insects  have 
committed  on  other  cultures  their  habitual  ravages.  The 
forage  and  hay  crops  have  alone  responded  both  in  respe^  of 
quality  and  quantity  to  the  general  expectation.  The  effect  of 
tliis  combination  of  circumstances  is  all  the  more  trying, 
since  it  refers  to  a  country  which  out  of  22,000,0(X) 
inhabitants  comprises  16,000,000  agriculturists  upon 
whom  the  burdens  of  the  state  more  particularly  de- 
volve. Since  1869,  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  Italy  have  ex- 
hausted all  its  resources,  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  con- 
stitute public  services  and  develope  public  works  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  without  compromising  the  future  of  the  country. 
The  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Industry — tlie 
suppression  of  wliidi  has  been  several  times  suggested  in  the 
Itahan  Parliament — has  happily  survived ;  the  section  of  com- 
merce has  alone  been  detached  from  it,  in  order  to  be  united 
to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  under  the  influence  of  so 
eminent  a  man  as  Signor  Cordova  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
can  scarcely  fidl  to  render  services  to  Italy  by  removing  the 
administrative  obstacles  due  to  the  old  legislation  of  the  vari- 
ous Italian  states. — A  law  with  reference  to  the  establishment 
by  communal  councils  of  fairs  and  markets  has  just  been  pro- 
mulgated ;  and  that  the  Parliament  may  occupy  itself  with  a 
general  law  on  forests,  the  ministry  has  prepared  a  scheme  of 
rarest  management  applicable  to  all  the  wooded  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  Tlie  dcp6ts  of  stallions,  which  depended  on  the 
Ministry  of  War,  have  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which  will  reduce  the  nuiul)er  of  the 
stallions  below  600. — ^In  its  sitting  of  June  11,  the  Chamber 
approved  witliout  discussion  a  scheme  for  u  Credit  Foncier, 
wliich  has  been  a  long  time  under  consideration.  Tlic  object 
of  this  institution,  which  will  be  represented  in  the  principal 
towns  of  Italy,  differs  from  that  of  the  CtedU  Fonder  of 
France,  insomuch  that  it  will  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on 
money  lent  to  agriculture,  and  so  alleviate  the  position  of 
landed  property.  Already  the  savings  banks  of  Milan,  the 
MoMte  Paschi  of  Sienna,  and  the  Bank  of  Naples  have  under- 
taken without  subscriptions  operations  of  the  greatest  utility. 
— With  reference  to  improvements  attributable  to  private  en- 
terprise, we  must  note  works  executed  on  the  littoral  of  Brin- 
disi  (in  the  province  of  Otranto)  by  Prince  Dentricc  di  Frosso 
for  the  drainage  of  the  marshes  enclosed  in  his  properties.  A 
canal  now  diverts  into  the  sea  the  principal  part  of  the  stag- 
nant waters,  and  the  climatic  coumtions  have  been  so  much 
improved  that  the  population  is  already  occupying  hitherto  neg- 
lected localities.  There  are  so  many  lands  still  to  improve  and 
render  habitable,  so  many  heaths  to  break  up,  so  many  roads  or 
cauab  to  open  up,  that  the  example  of  Prince  Dentrice,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Aventi  Society,  in  the  amelioration  of  the  swamps 
of  the  Ferrarais  district,  must  be  regarded  as  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  agricultural  committee  of  Voghcra,  presided  over 
by  Signor  Vnlli,  does  not  slacken  its  efforts  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  libraries ;  more  than  10,000 
volumes,  numerQus  Uth(^;iaphs,  i^ud  other  necessary  plant  har^ 
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been  collected  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  eonmiiULea.  Ac- 
cordiiiff  to  a  recent  report  of  the  general  direction  of  the  cus- 
toms, Uie  movement  of  wines  in  Italy,  daring  the  last  few 
years,  has  been  as  foUows : — 

v„i.  Imports.  Exports. 

lEAK.  Litp^  Li^^ 

1801  ...  30,223,000  .„  31,735,000 

1863  ...  16,312,000  ...  26,867,000 

1863  ...  18,570,000  ...  24,894,000 

1804  ...  28,169,000  ...  80,104,000 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  1865,  the  total  imports  were 
16,981,000  litres,  and  the  total  exporU  17,260,000  litres.  Thus, 
the  imports  of  wine  into  Italy  nearly  equal  the  exports  of  wine 
from  it,  and  the  wine-producinjaf  industry  of  Italy  does  not  ap- 
pear likely  to  sustain  a  competition  Mith  the  corresponding  in* 
dnstrv  of  France  or  Spain.  Italy  possesses  at  the  same  time 
the  dements  of  great  vitioultanu  prosperity ;  what  is  wanted 
is  a  popularisation  of  good  methods  of  cultivation  and  fabrica- 
tion, and  a  classification  of  the  products  of  the  vineyards  of 
the  country,  besides  an  association  of  viticuUurists  in  a  com- 
mon interest. — Silks,  which  is  one  of  the  lucrative  branches  of 
the  national  industry  of  Italy,  has  been  affected  in  its  produc- 


tion daring  the  lait  13  jetn  l^  diieaae  in  the  aOkwoiXEa ) 
in  mulbeiTy  trees.  The  crop  of  litt  has  diminished  to  2,i 
tons  annnaUy.  Attempts  have  been  made  in  Itih,  as  in  Fra 
to  remedv  the  evH  by  oonaidenbie  pnrehaieB  of  foreign  w 
but  of  Ute  year*  the  lesnlti  have  been  genecally  un&?ours 
In  1866,  worms  of  Japan,  croesed  witn  those  of  Italy,  I 
furnished  some  good  cocoons ;  the  indigenous  wonns  hsTe 
succeeded  pa»»bly,  notwithstan^ng  the  adverse  inihieoce  t 
wet  and  cold  May.  '*  What  a  carious  afEsir,"  some  £n| 
readers  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  ^  is  Italian  agriculttn 
The  Italian  farmers  appear  to  be  qnite  as  much  dependent  o 
the  prosperity  of  their  vineyards  and  the  health  of  their  i 
worms,  as  upon  the  tillage  of  their  meadows  and  t^  nmn 
of  their  oxen.  Well,  but  what,  after  aU,  is  agricnltcje 
the  development  and  utilisation  of  the  resources  of  the  ^ 
And  the  more  comprehensive  agriculture  is,  the  more^ 
and  assured  must  be  the  position  of  agricnltniists,  since  if 
branch  of  their  industrv  fails,  all  bnuoches  are  not  liiiJ 
prove  equally  disappointmg.  Anyhow,  in  some  matten,  III 
agriculture  appears  to  be  in  advance  of  the  agricnhur  of  1 
lands.  Thus  it  seems  tlmt  bropie  de  SchratUry  which  hasl 
regarded  elsewhere  as  a  novelty  daring  the  last  two  or  t 
years,  has  been  cultivated  in  Lornhndy  ever  suce  1S63. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENEEAL    agricultural    REPORT     FOR 

SEPTEMBER. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  weather  has  been  very  changeable, 
and  that  large  quantities  of  rain  have  fallen  in  most  parts  of 
England,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  harvest- work.  In 
the  districts  south  of  the  Humber,  nearly  or  quite  the  whole 
of  the  wheats  have  been  secured  ]  but  there  still  remains  large 

anantities  of  barley,  oats,  and  beans  exposed  in  the  fields.  In 
le  northern  counties  produce  has  reached  the  stackyards 
idowly,  and  in  very  middling  condition.  The  wheat  trade  has 
therefore  ruled  finn,  and  mt  quotations  have  advanced  k.  to 
to  fully  6s.  per  qr.  The  rains  have  produced  a  full  average 
quantity  of  grass  in  the  pastures,  and  live-stock  has  iarcd  re- 
markably well,  although  the  land  in  some  counties  has  suffered 
from  heavy  floods.  As  regards  the  new  crop  of  wheat,  we  may 
observe  that  it  is  certainly  quite  equal  to  last  year  in  quantity, 
but  deficient  in  quality.  The  best  samples  are,  therefore, 
likely  to  command  extreme  rates  for  several  months,  even 
though  the  imports  from  abroad  may  be  on  the  increase. 
Clearly,  much  of  the  new  wheat  in  stack  cannot  be  used  for 
some  time,  without  a  large  admixture  of  dry  forei^.  The 
crop  of  barley  is  a  very  large  one,  but  at  least  two-thirds  of  it 
liave  sufiered  damage  from  excessive  moisture.  Evidently 
malting  parcels  will  be  high  in  price  during  the  season : 
ahready  tliey  are  worth  488.  per  qr.  Oats  have  turned  out 
well,  but  poor  in  quality.  The  oat  trade  has,  therefore,  been 
firm  at  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  qr.  more  money.  AlUiougbi  the 
growth  of  beans  and  peas  is  unusually  large,  those  articles  have 
commanded  rather  more  attention,  and  the  quotations  have 
tended  upwards.  The  progress  of  hop-picking  has  been  slow, 
yet  rather  large  quantities  of  new  hops  have  been  dii|>osed  of 
at  from  120s.  to  2308.  per  cwt.  Tlie  growtli  of  hops,  as  a 
whole,  is  nearly  an  average.  A  few  parcels  of  new  hops  have 
arrived  from  Germany.  The  crop  in  the  United  ^tea  is 
fairly  represented.  The  public  sales  of  colonial  wool,  at  which 
about  140,000  babs  have  been  disj^sed  of^  have  gone  off 
steadily  at  an  advance  in  the  quotations,  compared  with  the 
previous  auctions,  of  OJd,  to  Id.  per  lb.  The  bulk  of  the 
above  quantity  has  been  taken  by  home-manufiicturers.  The 
sale  for  English  wool,  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  Bank  rate 
for  money  to  5  per  cent,  has  rather  inuproved,  and  prices  have 
slightly  advanced.  The  firm  state  of  the  cotton  trade  and  the 
steadv  demand  for  woollen  fabrics  in  the  tlnited  States  are 
calculated  to  give  some  firmness  to  the  value  of  wool  for  several 
mouths.  About  50,000  bales  will  be  brought  forward  at  the 
next  public  sales.  Some  of  our  advices  state  that  the  potato- 
disease  has  increased  considerably.  Our  impression  is  that 
losses  will  be  sustained  Ia  some  qoarten^  arising  from  exoeisive 


moisture,  bat  At  yet  there  are  no  indicatioBi  of  eitfns.%1 
ease.  The  potato  trade  in  London  has  been  far  fraae 
at  firom  408.  to  I20s.  per  ton.  The  imports  of  potaud 
the  continent  have  been  trifling.  The  demand  for  \M 
and  straw  has  fallen  off  considerabfy,  and  the  quotiuiavl 
decUned  to  some  extent.  Meadow-hay  has  realized  M 
£6  8s.,  clOTcr  £6  to  £6  10s.,  and  straw  £1  IQs.  to  li^  3ri 
load.  The  cron  of  hay,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  axce^ 
jw  considerably.  The  Scotch  harvest  has  progtcised  sli 
We  have,  as  yet,  no  reliable  acooonts  at  hand  resperd 
yield  of  cereals  in  Scotland,  but  we  are  of  opinion  tbt 
turn  out  poor  in  quality.  The  com  trade  has  shom 
activity,  and  prices  generally  have  advanced,  la 
rather  large  quantities  of  wheat,  barlev,  and  osu  ba^« 
secored.  The  com  trade  has  been  tolerably  acti»e  li^ 
hanced  qaotations.  The  shipments  of  produce  to  ^ 
have  been  on  a  very  moderate  scale. 


REVIEW  OS  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING  t 
PAST  MONTH.  J 

The  sapplies  of  home-fed  beasts  on  sale  in  the  Gteit  3U 
politan  Market  daring  the  montk  have  been  very  motid 
bat  from  abroad  the  imports  have  been  extensive.  WitbJ 
exception  of  the  primest  stock  baring  been  in  £ur  ivqce^ 
about  stationary  prices,  the  demand  has  ruled  heavy,  iti 
cline  in  the  quotations  of  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  Slbs.  The  j 
breeds  have  chan^  hands  at  from  5s.  4d.  to  5s.  6d.  perl 
The  general  quabty  of  the  stock  has  been  only  middling.  | 

Sheep  have  come  to  hand  in  fair  avenge  luanben,  s^ 
have  noticed  some  improvement  in  thcdr  oonditioD.  >r 
all  breeds  have  moved  offtlowlv,  and  the  eoirenoies  btre 
way  2d.  to  4d.  per  81be     The  best  Downs  and  half-bmls 
realized  Ss.  lOd.  to  6s.  4d.  per  81bs. 

There  has  been  verj  little  change  in  tiie  valie  of  4 
English  or  foxeifp  calves,  tiie  siqiplies  of  which  have  M 
no  means  extensive.  The  top  flgnre  has  hem  5s.  6(L  {»r 
The  foceign  calves  continue  to  "  die"  rmarkabfy  well 

For  the  time  of  year;  the  demand  for  pigs  hsa  ben  \ 
sluggish  state;  nevertheless,  the  curreneies  have rfgW" 
proved. 

Although  the  numbers  of  English  beasts  sod  sherp 
not  increased  ia  the  same  proportion  as  ferei^,  •■  J*!"' 
has  gained  ground  that  nnoes  have  seen  their  1"^^ 
for  some  ^e.    The  stocJc  ia  all  quaiteit  is  doing 
well,  disease  is  fiut  disappearing,  aji4  thece  if  to  ' 
keep  on  hand  for  winter  ose. 
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He  importi  of  fottipi  dofk  into  London  hftre  been  m 
Uowi  ^*                                                     Head. 

Bflists     ...        .^        15,4«5 

Shero      4«,611 

iMmk     2,014 

Oivet     2,183 

'  Kg»        2,942 

I  Total  .„        66,215 

,  Ck)itPAiuso5  or  Imports. 

hi           Beasts.        Sheep.      Lambs.     Calres.  Pigs. 

15   12,653        67,640        2,163        3,192  9,434 

tf   H444        45,760        2,441        3,161  6,701 

B   .«...  11.923        46,021        2,759        3^13  2,691 

B   7^19        32,154        1,830       2,257  2,546 

a    6,759        34.870        1.366        2,323  8,214 

»   8.120        36,381        1,039        2,200  8,188 

»   «....    6.966        37,783        1,358        1,744  1,895 

»   6.999        26,488           717        2,735  2,473 

t7   7,346        24,090           198        1,953  2,067 

»   7,084        20,605        3,000        2,772  1,559 

8   7,161        22,744          613        3,646  2,266 

iTk  aggregate  snpplies  of  stock  exhibited  in   the  Great 

iitnpolnui  Market  have  been  as  nnder: — 

r  Head. 

i        Beasti      26,560 

1         Sheep      129,480 

CJves     1,984 

Pigs         8,120 

COMTAKISON  or  SUPFLIIS. 

Beasto.        Cows.       Sheep.      Cahres.  Pigs. 

....  27,040        680        151,440        3,324  3,^7 

i  ...».  80,910        660        137,400        8,184  8,700 

I  27,710        534        181,100        2,468  2,667 

I  £8^074        626        139,270        2,864  8,081 

1  ......  26.060        620        142,090        2,260  8,626 

B  27,080        600        144,460        3,309  2,922 

I  24,660        614       145,460        1,891  V71 

27,446        638        131.150        3,210  4,281 

26,784        634        117,715        2>220  2.685 

24,002        486        132,014        2,462  2,800 

24,667        640        152,120        2.477  8.921 
k  Mmali  of  beasts  tnm.  cmr  own  grating  disttiets.  as 

M  ftoai  Ireland  and  Sooifamd,  thus  eompare  with  the  two 

IwyeKst—                            Sept.         Sept.  Sept. 

kMk-                                       18&.        1866.  1866. 

Itelittldie.  Leicestershire,  &o.    12,600       6.000  6,600 

^  parts  of  England   4,000        2,800  8,790 

W   1,362           135  85 

-     -  „ 161        1.150  885 

^bs  aold  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. ;  mntton,  3s.  8d.  to 

Mi;  veal,  4s.  4d.  to  5s. 6d. ;  and  pork,  4s.  to  6s.  2d.  per 
ktowktbeofal. 


I 


CoirTARisoir  or  Pkicss. 


'  Sept.,  1860.  Sept.,  1861.        Sept..  1862. 

t  s.  d.     s.   d.        s.   d.     8.   d.       s.  d.     s.   d. 

pfrDB  .28to48        S10to48        80to48 
Fot...  3    4to54        82  to  64        38to64 

C  4    OUtb    ^       3    6  to  48        40to6    0 

F 4    0to5    2        4    8to5    0        3  10to4  10 

Sept,  1868.         Sept.,  1864.         Sept.  1865. 
s.  di     s.   d.       s.  d.     s.  d«       s.  d.      s.  d. 
■  from. 8    4to6    0       3    4to6    4       8    4to5    8 
>^...  36  to  64        40to68        44to68 

i  3    8to48        40to6    0       44to6    8 

^.....3  6to40  36to410  42  to  5  8 
warenge  sappliee  of  meat  have  been  on  sale  in  Newgate 
lUsdenball.  and  the  trade  has  mled  terj  inaetive,  at  the 
Mqaotationa :— Bee^  from  8s.  4d.  to  6s. ;  omtton.  3s. 
^6d.;  veal.4fl.2d.to6s.4d.;  pori,  4i.  to  6s.  2d.  per 
fajthe 


SOMERSETSHIRB. 

•kort  fh«  past  ^ree  weeks  we  have  not  been  free  fWwn 
yjT*  ^'  ^»  foP  twenty. four  hours  together,  and  6  inches' 
^  *J»beeii  recorded.  Spring  beans  arc  still  out,  and,  with 
■•Jj^e  exception,  they  arc  soft  and  more  or  less  grown  at 
'^>^  where  kept  up  in  itetch,  and,  where  hud,  they  are 


badly  so.  A  few  have  been  mown,  but  they  are  qnite  nnfit  for 
sale.  Bariey.  which  is  nearly  haJf  oat.  and  a  considerable 
portion  nncnt,  has  grown  ont  even  when  standing,  and  most 
be  kilndried.  Oats,  also  nearly  half  oot.  are  partially  grown, 
and  will  be  wasted.  Potatoes  have  gone  &st  btely,  bat  the 
crop  is  a  lar^  one.  Clovers  are  waiting  for  fine  weather  to 
admit  of  their  being  cat.  and  are  suffering  from  the  delay  and 
heavy  rain  we  have  had.  Roots  have  benefited,  and  the  grass 
has  grown ;  but  now  everything  wants  a  drier  atmosphere  and 
warm  snn,  tlie  rays  of  the  latter  having  been  greatly  inter- 
cepted. Except  in  one  locality,  where  the  cattle  plague  lingers 
hot  does  not  snread.  we  are  free  from  that  sconrge.  No  sheep 
cases,  and  only  one  flock  in  the  county  has  been  announced ; 
bat  they  were  ul  killed  many  weeks  since. — 0th  month,  21st 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

ABINGDON  FAIR.— The  principal  trade  of  the  fair  is  in 
horses  of  the  usefhl  kind,  rather  than  of  the  superior.  A  good 
deal  of  business  was  done.  There  were  very  few  sheep,  and 
owing  to  the  prohibitions,  in  consequence  of  the  cattle  plagne, 
there  were  no  cows.    Sheep  very  dear. 

BACKWELL  FAIR,  nsoally  an  important  one.  was  this 
year  entirely  confined  to  horses.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance, and  a  good  supply  of  cart-horses  and  colts.  The  demand 
was  active,  and  a  fkir  amount  of  business  was  done.  Prices  of 
beef  are  firm ;  best  qualities  make  12s.  6d.  to  13s.  6d.  the 
score,  with  a  good  demand.  Mutton  is  a  steady  trade,  with 
but  little  alteration  in  prices,  which  are  generally  from  8^.  to 
9d.  the  lb.  Bacon  pigs  are  a  ikir  trade,  at  10s.  6d.  to  10s.  9d. 
the  score.  In  store  cattle  a  fair  private  trade  is  doing  at  very 
hl^  prices. 

BALLOCH  HORSE  FAIR.— The  demand  was  dull,  though, 
before  the  dose  of  the  market,  a  large  amount  of  business  had 
been  transacted.  For  good  voung  horses  and  heavy  draught 
animals,  of  fashionable  and  substantial  make,  there  was  a  steady 
demand,  at  prices  equally  good  with  those  current  at  Falkirk. 
The  best  ckss  of  draught  horses  sold  at  from  £30  to  £50 ; 
animals  not  able  for  oountrv  work,  at  from  £14  to  £20 ;  litde 
Highland  horses,  at  from  £lO  to  £25 ;  three  and  four  year-old 
eolts,  at  from  £18  to  £35.  Harness  horses  at  from  £15  to 
£80,  and  ponies  for  riding  at  firom  £16  to  £24. 

BLANDFORD  FAIR  was  verr  dull,  owing  to  the  weather. 
Tliere  were  but  5.200  sheep  penned,  which  is  far  below  the  aver- 
a^.  Some  remarkably  nne  animals  were  stocked,  for  which 
high  prices  were  obtained.  The  business  was  very  brisk.  The 
average  prices  were :  Lambs,  from  35s.  to  43s. ;  ewes.  44s.  to 
60s. ;  wethers,  66s.  to  62s.  Horses  were  not  largely  exhibited ; 
but  some  good  serviceable  cart  colts  were  disposed  of  at  good 
prices,  averaging  about  £38  each.  The  business  in  the  pig 
fair  was  brisk,  and  most  of  those  exposed  for  sale  met  with  par- 
chasers  at  good  prices. 

BRIDGNORTH  FAIR.— There  was  a  large  number  of 
sheep  penned,  in  good  condition.  Store  wethers  realised  from 
48s.  to  52s. ;  good  mutton  from  8^.  to  94d.  per  lb.  Lambs 
went  at  9|d.  per  lb.  A  larg«  quantity  of  good  store  pigs  sold 
ftt)m  £3  lOs.  to  £3  15s.  each.  Best  bacon  pigs  went  at  6d., 
and  porket  pigs  at  7d.  per  lb.  In  the  horse-market  there  was 
a  fair  exhibition  of  useful  animab.  Agricultural  horses  sold 
from  £20  to  £30  each,  hacks  from  £S  to  15  guineas ;  ponies 
at  all  prices  from  £5  to  £10  each.    But  little  business  done. 

CARLISLE  HOBSE  FAIR.— The  horses  were  principally 
cart  horses  and  horses  for  farminff  purposes,  and  were  generally 
of  an  inferior  quality.  The  number  in  the  market  was  very 
large,  but  the  attendance  of  dealers  was  small ;  however,  a  good 
number  of  sales  were  effected,  at  prices  ranging  from  £^0  to 
£30  eacJTU 

DRIFFIELD  FAIR.— We  had  upwards  of  8,000  sheep 
shown :  the  prices  were  8s.  to  4s.  per  head  more  than  was 
obtained  at  the  last  fair.  Fat  shepp  sold  at  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb. 
A  number  of  fat  beasts  were  sold  by  auction,  and  averaged 
nearly  £17  per  head. 

DUNDEE  FAIR.— Only  a  few  fat  beasts  were  exhibited, 
and  these  brought  very  high  prices.  Of  Irish  store  cattle  there 
was  a  large  show,  and  sales  were  readily  made  at  high  prices. 
A  capital  lot  of  thrce-year-old  bullocks  sold  at  £19  a-hcad ; 
ten  two>yearHdds,  at  £16  each ;  and  a  lot  of  ten  two-year-olds 
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ftt  £12  caeh.  Sefentoen  two-year-old  bullocks  sold  at  £16 
12s.  6d.,  SAd  tweWe  at  £14  10s.  each.  The  demand  for  home 
«n^6  was  not  bo  brisk.  Only  twentj-ft?e  milch  cows  were  in 
the  market.  The  animals  were  of  a  snperior  description,  and 
tha  ptiees  ranged  from  £12  to  £18.  Is  early  all  the  cattle  in 
the  market  cnanged  hamis.  The  horse  market  was  poorly 
supplied.  Half-a-dosen  excellent  animals  sold  at  prices  ranging 
firou  £25  to  £40.  A  sood  many  work  horses  changed  hands ; 
bnt  only  a  few  of  the  interior  aaimals  were  sold,  the  prices  being 
from  £8  to  £15. 

DUN8E  DKAFT  EWE  TRYST.— The  lamb  lair,  which 
vas  made  np  of  seconds  and  thirds,  was  OACommonly  stiff,  and 
bniiDess  was  only  promoted  bv  sellers  making  large  conces- 
sions ;  but  still  sides  were  slowlv  made.  The  market  for  draft 
ewes  was  not  so  laugnishing,  thooKh  generally  described  as 
being  stiff;  with  a  decline  in  valne  vom  last  year.  Half-bred 
aud  three^parts-bred  ewes  would  be  back  from  Is.  Cd.  to  2s.  6d. ; 
Chariot  ewes,  from  Ss.  to  3s.  6d. ;  and  lambs  of  all  descriptions 
abont  4e.  eadi.  A  few  lots  of  lamba  and  some  ewes  remained 
at  the  finish.  In  the  cattle  market  a  number  of  Galloways, 
two  or  three  lota  oflrid^  eattAo*  and  a  lot  of  Highland  stots 
were  exliibitcd ;  but  the  bosioeas  done  was  of  little  public  in- 
terest, and  no  prices  can  be  given  that  could  form  a  basis  of 
fatuie  operations. 

DUBSaH  FAIBNT-There  was  a  hirger  number  of  horses 
thaa  has  been  shown  at  this  Adr  (or  some  time.  Many  of  the 
animals  were  of  an  inferior  auality,  and  ranged  in  price  from 
30s.  to £10.  latere  wasnot  a  gr^  demand  for  horses  of  any 
.  class,  tthoQgh  good  ones  were  <^red  for  sale  at  between  £35 
and  £50.  A  good  attendance  of  dealers ;  but  oulv  a  few  first- 
ehtts  animals  dianged  hands.  A  large  number  of  lambs  were 
shown,  and  had  reaidy  sale,  at  good  prices. 

FINDON  FAXE. — ^There  w«s  a  larger  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  penned  than  for  many  years  past,  there  being  no  less 
than  10,000,  nearly  twice  as  many  as  last  year.  In  the  morn- 
ing some  lots  were  sold  so  briskly  at  high  prices  that  it  was  an- 
ticipated it  would  be  a  real  business  feir,  but  afterwards  a  great 
drag  set  in,  and  in  order  to  effect  sales,  owners  had  to  take  less 
than  they  were  offered  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  brisk  de- 
mand for  5,000,  but  the  number  penned  being  10,000,  tliere 
were  not  buvers  for  the  whole.  A  great  many  were  taken 
away  unsold.  The  price  of  lambs  ranged  from  258.  to  35s.  (at 
which  Utter  figure  some  good  useful  animals  might  be  pur- 
chased), and  to  428.,  the  highest  price  obtained.  Mr.  F. 
Bosliby  sold  lambs  at  42s.,  Mr.  Hampton,  Findon  Park,  lambs 
at  388.,  Mr.  G.  Hards,  Cobden,  ewes  at  50s.,  lambs  at  36s., 
Mr.  Hards,  Findon,  lambs  at  36s.y  Mr.  f  arlet,  Bury,  ewes  at 
53s.  6d. 

GLASTONBURY  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  show  of 
horses  and  colts>  but  not  many  changed  hands.  Pigs  were  in 
abundance,  and  sellin|;  from  lOs.  6A,  to  lis.  per  score,  and 
some  ojf  the  colts  reahsed  £25  each. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.— The  number  of 
.  sheen  was  unusually  krge,  and  the  demand  was  e^ual  to  the 
supply.  The  trade  was  brisk,  but  a  reduction  in  prices  had  to 
be  yielded;  best^qualiU  mutton  realized  9d.  per  lb.  There 
were  some  good  pigs  lot  sale,  and  trade  genendly  was  brisk. 
The  following  were  tlie  ruling  nrices :  Mutton  from  8d.  to  9d. 
per  lb.,  pigs  from  10s.  3d.  to  lis.  per  score. 

•HOWIJEN  GREAT  HORSE  FAIR.  — Horses  began  to 
arrive  on  Friday  se'nnight.  The  total  number  received  by 
rail  up  to  Tuesday  morning  would  be  full  COO  or  more.  Many 
of  these  were  from  very  distant  towns,  aud  a  good  number 
fiom  Ireland.  The  trade  in  Irish  horses  is  a  largely  increas- 
ing one.  Strong  and  hardy,  they  are  higlily  esteemed  for  breed- 
ing purposes,  and  make  very  nseful  hacks.  Many  of  them  sell 
for  high  prices.  The  business  doing  on  Monday  whs  princi- 
pally confined  to  hunters  and  carriage  horses.  Good  prices 
were  readilv  obtained  for  first-class  stock— in  one  instance  as 
much  as  £300  was  given  by  an  eminent  London  dealer.  An- 
other bought  six  of  one  farmer  at  an  average  of  nearly  £90 
each.  On  Tuesday  the  show  of  horses  was  much  larger,  al- 
though the  amount  of  business  doing,  excepting  in  retuly  A  I 
animals,  was  not  so  extensive  as  we  had  expected.  A  fine 
steeple-chaser  sold  for  £200.  Good  hunters  and  roadsters  were 
most  inquired  after.  The  best  class  of^ coach  horses  were  rather 
scarce.  Several  foreign  dealers  pujcli^sed  some  finr  five-years 
old  brood  mares  at  from  sixty  to  eighty  guineas.  The  figure 
of  most  of  the  sales  was  from  £30  to  £^0.  Naps  or  roadsters, 
smartly  made,  aud  that  would  go  well,  were  in  pretty  good  de- 


mand ;  those  of  a  lighter  class,  for  ladies*  riding  harfLs,  dtiwi 
appear  to  be  greatly  sought  for.  Strongly-birilt  powerfu 
horses,  suitable  lor  heavy  large-town  work  or  London  brewer- 
realised  high  prices.  Inferior  agricultural  horses  were  muwi 
ously  represented,  but  met  with  only  a  slow  sale.  A  larg 
number  of  Irish  horses  were  shown.    Many  of  them  were  w 

Sood-looking,  and  likely  to  become  very  useful  anuaab.  In  a 
itition  to  the  high  prices  mentioned  as  being  obtaiitfd  o 
Monday,  three  horses  were  sold  for  about  £600.  Asanij 
stance  of  greatly  enhanced  value  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
horse  bought  in  May  Ust  for  £20  sold  again  in  June  for  £*0,« 
has  just  now  realized  £120.  It  is  somewhat  dtfficoH  to  ^ 
a  full  and  complete  list  of  the  prices  generally  obtainetl,  Ti 
following  may,  however,  be  taken  as  something  like  the  tm 
age :— Well-bred  hunters  60  to  100  guineas ;  first-chiss  *n 
Kood  pedigree  and  known  blood,  100  to  800  guineas ;  eer 
horses,  well  broken  for  private  carriages,  55  to  75  gmuoi 
seasoned  horses  and  well-matched  young  cattle  settled  dott  t 
double  harness,  70  to  80  guineas ;  strong  active  ditto,  tuiJiks 
for  phaetons,  &c.,  40  to  50  guineas ;  saddle  horses,  neat-^ 
and  well-bred,  40  to  CO  guineas  and  upwards ;  second-ratti, 
30  to  40  guineas  J  thick- set  active  cart  horses,  snitabfc  fa 
heavy  vans,  brewers*  drays,  and  London  team  work,  4<)  l©( 
guineas ;  ditto,  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  and  coctni 
tors'  work,  20  to  35  guineas ;  strong  threc-year-old-colti,  S 
to  40  guineas ;  two-year-old  ditto,  20  to  30  guineas.  Tbe n 
last-named  classes  have  lessened  materially  in  value  duraj'i 
last  few  years.  Horses  of  inferior  quality  at  oorrespoDdas! 
lower  prices. 

HORNCASTLE  HORSE  FAIR.— There  was  a  larp  i 
tendance  of  buyers,  and  all  animals  of  snperior  dass  rmiit 
high  figures.  Colts  for  harness  made  from  46  to  60  piw 
and  many  were  consigned  to  London.  Cart  horses  of  lw« 
breeds  were  sold  at  rather  low  prices,  and  there  was  a  rfnj^ra 
demand  for  secondary  sorts  for  fiirmcrs'  work  and  rosd  twa 
Well-made  cobs  for  nding  obtained  a  quick  sale,  and  tctto-' 
pact-made  Yorkshire  bred  weight-carrying  horses  feteW 
to40  gs. 

KEIGHLEY  FAIR.— Prices  of  pigs  did  not  rule 
Gilts  for  breeding  sold  at  from  80s.  to  £S  each,  breeding 
with  litters  at  from  £8  to  £10.    The  Shropshire  Ikywm 
longing  to  Mr.  Jowett,  of  Black  Hill,  near  Keighky,  ^mi 
by  auction ;  the  first  for  £7  lOs.,  a  one-shear  ram ;  ni 
second  for  £6  12s.  6d.,  a  two-shear.     Shropshire  ewe*  »i 
average  of  47s.  6d.    Liunbs,  from  the  same  flock,  at  aij 
rage  of  55s.    Mr.  Wm.  Laycock  offered  some  fair  LoH 
lambs,  which  sold  at  an  average  of  £2  16s,  Mr.  Edwin  BoW 
had  a  very  good  show  of  Leicesters  j  ewes  sold  at  an  vitn^ 
of  about  £4,  ram  lambs  at  about  £3.    Upon  the  wlide  tj 
market  was  not  so  good  as  was  expected.  I 

KERRY  (Wales)  FAIR.— Tlic  show  of  sheep  wm  W 
although  scarcely  an  average.  There  was  not  an  av«»gt» 
tendance  of  buyers.  Business  opened  very  dull,  but  iaipj 
before  11  o'clock,  and  brisk  sales  were  effected  at  lair  pnfl 
although  not  so  high  as  at  the  fairs  a  month  ago.  Therp*° 
very  few  South-downs  or  Shropshire-downs  offered,  tbe^ 
being  almost  confined  to  Kerry  nill,  and  a  few  Wdsh  hill  sW 
The  former  fetched  from  35s.  to  42a.  per  head.  A  fetr  SM 
shire  rams  fetdied  £4  to  £5  each.  There  was  a  small  sJ^jfJ 
pigs,  and  they  sold  at  rather  improved  prices,  espfciall.'  a 
porkers. 

KINCARDINE  0*NEIL  FAIR.— Good  fat  met  a  &ir 
at  about  former  prices,  say  7d.  to  8|d.  per  lb. ;  all  otbfff 
of  lean  sheep  for  keeping  were  considerably  back  ui  pri« 
side  what  they  were  two  months  ago.  In  the  cattle  " 
Mr.  Littlejohn,  Westaide,  sold  four  stots  at  £19  10s. 
Mr.  Durward,  a  quey  at  £17  lOs.;  Mr.  Wilsou,  Bit 
two  stots  at  £29 ;  Mr.  Watt,  Kintochcr,  a  stot  at  itr 
M'Combie,  Tillyfour,  bought  two  stots  at  £30  lOs.  tbf 
A  few  lots  of  polled  cattle  were  bought  to  go  south  i{ 
£10  to  £14  each. 

KNIGHTON  FAIR.- The  show  of  sheep  was  V6ry 
Good  fet  wethers  made  frem  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb. ;  store 
brought  prices  quite  equal  to  August  fair,  and  most  of 
penned  cliangea  hands,  although  there  was  not  that  aftini 
the  market  that  we  have  seen  at  this  fair  in  ftffww  V 
The  supply  of  store  pigs  was  large ;  but  prices  werekmM 
very  little  doing.    A  few  good  cart  horses  were  di^»o««  « ' 
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^000  jomgL    Uofortwuitely,  the  attendance  of  buyers  was 

Bot  ao  large  as  usual,  oonaequently  the  amount  of  bu&ine89  was 

Wow  the  average.    Lambs  went  pretty  freely,  at  about  the 

Lie  rates ;  but  ewes  hung  very  much  on  hand,  the  demand 

Win;  slack.    In  order  to  sell,  slight  reductions  were  submitted 

ia.   The  foUowiug  were  amongst  the    sales   effected  t    Mr, 

Woodman,  ewes  49s>    Mr.  Thomas  Sampson  (Ninfield),  80 

rto+k.  6d-,  culls  40s.    Mr.  Ilodson,  50  wether  lambs  28s., 

,3ic»lls'256.    3lr.  Stapky   (Uric).  130  wethers  46s.    Mr. 

^  Gcor^  Gibbs  (Kingmer),  97  wetliers  45s.    Mr.  Hobbs  (Ring- 

\  «€tf,U  Ux%  Us,    Mr.  Wamett  (Horsted  Keynes),  74  tegs 

ik  Mr.  IWer  (Hamsey),  32  cull  hunbs  25s.    Mr.  Uridra, 

f.»iambi33s.  Mr.  Wm.Gi«en(Ovingdean),50hunbs  Sis.  Mr. 

.  Chhitinas  (Bexhill),  40  wether  tegs  48s.    Mr.  I^mcombe 

r  iBisbopstonc),  53  wether  lambs  35s.,  25  culls  and  ewes  44«. 

.  Ut.  W.  Noakes  (Mark  Cross),  34  hunbs  30s.,  110  wether  tegs 

4fe. Cd,  100  wether  himbs  34s.  6d.    Mr.  Booker  (Eastoatbly), 

.eu««aten33a.    3Ir.  Lamb  (Wilmington),  100  ewes  44«.   Mr. 

«€.Kroward  (Ashbnmham),  50  wether  lambs  35s.    Mr.  B. 

|Watm  (Eastbourne),  200  hunbs  42s.,  and  cuUs  d6s.    Mr. 

j<i>wley  (Preston).  50  ewes  308.     Mr.  R.  IL  Terrall  (Fahner). 

jSW  eres  4/8.    Mr.  Lades  (Woodingdeat),  100  lambs  38s. 

iMr.  Thatcher  (Caiiddingly),  50  ewes  43s.,  30  culls  24«.    Mr. 

jWhii  (NewhavenL  100   hunbs  328.    Messrs.  Saxhy  and 

^<«k£s,ewe8  4Cs.  Mr.  Ellis  (ILuted),  100 ewes  51h.,  60  himbs 

^   Mr.  W.  Woodhams  (LuUinglon).  100  ewes  488.,  cull  ewes 

^   Mr.  Tanner,  (Patcham),   70    himbs  395.    M.  Hallett 

^^rightoo),  2G0  wether  tegs  48e.    Mr.  Evans  (Alfriston),  cull 

ak  3os.    3Ir.  QUliat  (Eastoatldy),  lambs  S8s.    Mr.  Uohn- 

(Kodffiell),cuU  ewes  42s.,  euU  lambs  25s.  6d.    Mr.  £. 

(Berwick),  hunbs  34^.  and  37s.    Mr.  Brown  (Patcham), 

1 40s.    The  last  was  the  highest  price  of  the  Imr,  and  the 

nberd  took  the  ribbons. 

LIXCOLN  FAIR.— The  only  attracUon  left  was  the  horse 
',  which  was  a  very  meagre  one,  some  groups  of  Irish 
and  Welsh  ponies  constituting  the  staple  of  the  fair, 
seemed  scarce. 

LIDLOW  FAIR.— A  krger  quantity  of  sheep  than  that 
|«liil»ted  has  not  been  seen  here  for  many  months  past,  the 
l|Qu  being  quite  imidequate  to  contain  them.  The  prices  ob- 
Jtilaed  for  fei  and  store  shee|)  were  therefore  below  previous 
wwiations.  The  former  realised  on  an  average  about  8d.  per 
fXy  wd  store  ewes  were  sold  at  from  40s.  to  70s.  per  head, 
^ts  srere  lower  than  at  the  last  fair.  Small  stores  were  sold 
13s.  and  upwards,  and  strong  bacon  pigs  realized  as  much 
i6.  There  was  a  good  show  of  horses  numerically,  chiefly 
'  agricoituntl  porposes ;  but  first-class  animals  were  scarce, 
,  I  very  few  of  cither  kind  changed  hands.  For  the  better 
<l>s  of  cart-horses  klO  was  asked,  and  one  or  two  good  stiff 
wfe  were  offered  at  from  £12  to  £20. 

i  LUTTERWORTH  FAIR  wa«  well  supplied  with  sheep, 
[rtich  were  sold  at  rather  lower  prices.  Store  ewes  458.  to 
l*3«.,  filt  ditto  508.  to  65s^  lambs  358.  to  458.,  shearling 
i«th€T8  oOs.  to  60s.  OCT  head.  Mr.  Topliam,  of  Welford,  and 
p^-  Williams,  of  Carlton-k-Moorlaud,  exhibited  Lincoln  rams 
yht  sale  by  pritate  contract,  and  disposed  of  a  few  at  prices 
laogiiig  from  XS  to  £12.  Mr.  H.  Bond*s  improved  Lincoln 
fcta»were  sold  b)'  auction,  and  20  averaged  £6  Kh.  3d.  each. 
pTh^  horse  fair  was  small  and  thinly  attended. 
I  MOFFAT  FAIR.— The  bulk  of  the  Cheviots  was  of  very 
,  onlmary  qnalitr.  There  was  a  fair  demand  for  good  rams,  but 
Afenor  and  ordioaiy  were  in  little  request.  The  market,  on 
i*^  whole,  was  one  of  the  dullest  that  has  occurred  for  many 
Jwrsi  the  drenching  rain  causing  matters  to  be  worse.  Prices 
iinged  for  one-year-old  Cheviot  rams  from  £2  to  £8,  two-year- 
loldrams  £3  to  £10,  aged  sheep  £3  to  £8,  and  in  rare  cases 
f^  to  £20,  biackiaoed  tups  £3  to  £5  for  one-year-oMs,  attd  £3 
^Utov.  two-year-old  sheep,  long-woolled  rams  £5  to  £5  10s. 
NEWtON-OTEWART  MONTHLY  MARKET.  — The 
I  ^ber  of  cattle  exhibited  was  380  of  all  ages.  Owing  to 
tW  high  prices  sought  by  holders,  the  market  was  extremely 
[  ^\uiii  lerenl  lots  left  unsold.  Two-year-olds  ranged  Irom 
*  *<«  to  tU  eadi,  and  stirlta  from  £4  to  £7  lOs. 

P^BTNEY  FAIR.— The  horse  and  foal  fair  was  a  mere 
J^Jjiow  of  what  it  had  formerly  been.    A  few  foals  were  ex- 

PEKRITH  fortnightly  FAIR.— Sheep  brought  from 
/R  to  Sid.,  and  himbs  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb. 

READING  FADl.— There  were  no  horned  cattlq,  and  the 
"*«»  were  rather  few  in  mimber,  and  <rf  an  in%ior  descrip- 


tion. 150  horses  were,  hoMcvcr,  offered  at  Tompkim^'s  Re- 
pository, and  animals  described  with  warranties  met  with  a 
ready  sale,  but  inferior  animah)  were  a  doU  trade.  Prices 
ranged  as  follows :  Good  London  cart-horses  from  46  to  65  gs., 
horses  for  agricultural  purposes  ftom  18  to  35  gs.,  oart-cohs 
from  17  to  25  gs.,  hunters  from  45  to  150  gs.,  oarriage-horses 
from  50  to  90  gs.,  harness  horses  from  18  to  85  gs.,  cobs  and 
pairs  from  12  to  26  gs. 

WALTHAM  PAIR.— L'obrokeiL  oart  colU  and  ftUies  Ibnnd 
purchasers  in  the  soathern  dealers,  commanding  remunerative 
prices  to  breeders  for  sound  useful  animals.  Good  and  sea- 
sonable cart-horses  wera  also  iu  reqnest  for  the  London 
brewers  and  teamsters.  Useful  hackneys  and  carriage  horses 
were  also  in  reqnest,  whilst  for  inferior  descriptions  indifferent 
prices  were  obtainable. 

WORCESTER  FAIR.— There  wa»  not  a  head  of  homed 
stock,  owing  to  the  etfttle-^gae  restrictions ;  but  a  capital 
supply  of  sheep  and  rams,' which  fetdied  high  prices.  Mr.  J. 
Yillar  sold  some  Cotswold  rams  at  prices  varying  from  8  to 
15  guineas,  and  Mr.  Hemmings  sold  some  rams  at  from  4  to 
13  guineas. 

IRISH  FAIRS.— TiiOMA»T0W5 :  Fat  oows  £16,  two-and- 
a-half  year  old  heifers  £13  to  £15,  strippers  £9  to  £14^  two-and- 
a-half  year  old  bdUoeks  £9  to  £12,  one-and-a-half  year  oki  bul- 
lock  £5  5s.  to  £7,  one-and-a-half  year  old  heifsrs  £0  5s.  to  £8, 
fat  sheep  558.  to  69s.,  store  sheep  S5s.  to  50s.,  hunbs  278.  to 
36s.,  store  pigs  368.  to  60s.,  bonnives  18s.  to  40s.,  fat  pigs  (on 
the  day  before  the  fair)  548.  ««•  cwt. — Navan  :  Best  specimens 
of  beef  were  sold  at  7d.  per  lb.,  and  few  lots  sent  away  unsold  ; 
second  quality  rated  from  6^d.  to  6d4,  and  inferior  from  i|d.  to 
upwards.  One  lot  of  prime  bullocks  brought  £24  10s.  each. 
Mr.  Rorke  sohi  a  lot  of  prime  heifers  at  £21  lOs.  (the  best  in 
the  fair) .  A  splendid  lot  of  heifer  beef  sold  at  £22  10s.  each — 
the  highest  fiffure  in  the  fair.  Three-year-old  store  heifers 
fetched  from  £13  to  £14  10s.,  two-year-olds  from  £8  10s.  to 
£11  10s.,  yearlhigs  from  £4  to  £6  K^.cach.  IVo-year-old 
bullocks  sold  from  £10  to  £13 10s.,  and  yearlings  worth  notice 
from  £5  to  £8  per  head.  In  the  springer  department  Mr. 
Bishop  paid  from  £18  to  £24  for  good  ones.  There  were  few 
inferior  springers  in  the  fair,  and  the  lowest  prices  were  from 
£11  to  £13  10s.  llie  supply  of  sheep  was  Urge.  Good 
wethers  rated  from  608.  to  668.,  or  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb.  Ewe 
mutton  realized  from  7d.  to  7id.  Lambs  from  SOs.  to  368. 
each,  except  in  some  instances,  where  Lirerpool  dealers 
picked  up*  some  prime  ones  from  40s.  to  fully  44e., 
a-piece.  There  was  a  good  supply  of  pigs  of  every  classt 
and  increased  demand.  Best  bacon  rated  firom  £2  lOs.  to  fully 
£2  17s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  sinking  the  offal.  Pork  was  ahm  in  good 
supply,  and  rated  at  about  O^d.  per  lb.  on  the  foot.  Store  pigs 
sold  from  458.  to  608.  each,  the  latter  figure  being  given  for 
strong  ones.  Slips  from  28s.  to  368.  Bonnives  from  18s.  to 
258.,  Deing  an  advance  of  2s.  to  Ss.  per  head  on  htte  rates. 
The  horse  fair  was  only  indifferent  as  regards  quality.  The 
highest  prices  were  £40  to  £60  for  a  few  fine  young  nags  for 
hunting  purposes.  —  Caklow:  Three-year-old  buSocks  and 
heifers  were  from  £13  to  £16 ;  two-year-olds,  £9  to  £10  and 
£11 ;  there  were  not  many  fiit  beasts  on  sale,  price  59s.  to  64«. 
per  cwt. ;  inferior  quality,  SOs.  to  558.  Springers  and  milch 
cows  were  bought  up  at  from  £15  to  £20.  B^t  mutton  was 
from  8d.  to  S\d. ;  second  quality,  7id.  There  was  a  brisk 
demand  for  nigs  at  568.  per  cwt.;  forward  stores,  56s. to  61s. ; 
Tionlmms,  12s.  to  18s.— Dundalk  :  The  fall  on  yearling  catth) 
was  considerable,  few  of  them  bringing  more  than  £2  5s.  each  ; 
but  for  two-year-olds  and  upwards  there  was  a  good  demand, 
ranging  from  £7  and  upwards  to  £10.  Milch  cows  in  good 
demand,  some  selUng  as  high  as  £15.  Sheep,  on  an  average, 
brought  8d.  per  lb.,  and  lambs  9d.  There  was  very  little  wdl- 
fed  beef^  which  was  rapidly  bonght  up  at  7id.  to  8|d.  per  lb. 
Bacon  pigs  scarce  and  dear,  but  suckers  were  very  plentilul  and 
very  cheap,  considering  former  prices ;  they  averaged  14«.  each. 
CABTtruAR:  Sheep  and  lambs  were  looked  after;  ewes  of 
good  breed  averaged  from  40s.  to  48s.,  lambs  from  22s.  6d.  to 
328.  Cd.— Kjldake  :  Ewes  were  in  pretty  fair  demand,  and 
sold  from  £2  to  £2  128.  6d. ;  very  fine  wethers  sold  at  56s. ; 
and  excellent  well-bred  ewes,  not  in  very  good  condition,  £2 
2s.  6d.  On  the  whole,  the  sheep  fair  was  very  dull ;  and  in 
many  cases  flocks  were  driven  home  sooner  than  sell  at  what 
was  considered  a  saciiflce.  The  cattle  fair  was  well  attended, 
and  business  very  brisk ;  the  following  prices  may  be  quoted : 
I^t  C0W9  £;i5  to  £18,  strippen  £9  to  £15  lOs.,  two  and  a-half 
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year  old  bnlloclu  £0  to  £12,  ditto  heifen  £12  to  £18.  Figs 
were  in  good  demand,  and  fat  ones  fetched  fully  56s.  per  cwt., 
sinldng  oflal :  bonhanu,  ninners,  &c.,  were  also  dear.  This 
being  a  noted  horse  fair,  there  was  a  large  nnmber  in,  prin- 
cipally three  and  a-half  year  olds  untrained,  and  in  most 
cases  of  a  superior  dasst  large  figures  were  obtained  for  this 
class,  and  there  was  as  much  as  55  guineas  paid  fbr  a  splendid 
bay  colt. — Banaouxr  :  The  supply  of  sheep  was  very  largcL 
and  in  a  condition  fair :  buvers  were  timid  in  commencing,  and 
sellers  did  not  wish  to  submit  to  decreased  prices  without  a 
struggle  'j  those,  however,  who  sold  earliest  sold  to  the  best 
adiiantagio.  JsiWts  w«e  not  in^tbe  demand  expected,  and  were 
4«.  to  58.  under  last  yeatr'S  prioes ;  wethera  experieBecd  a  de- 
cline of  58.  to  Vs.,  but  many  lots  were  disposed  of.  Good  supply 
of  (M  sheep,  and  demand  moderate.  Mutton  fetched  6^0.  to 
71  d.  Compared  with  last  year,  the  sales  were  very  amaH  indeed. 
The  cattle  -ndr  was  by  fkr  the  largest  ever  remembered  in  Ba- 
nagker.  £k}adcattle,aiid  anything,  whether  heifem  or  buUDoka, 
in  condition,  sold  well,  particularly  the  latter,  and  beef  rated 
at  from  i^3  to  £3  us.  T)uree  Tears  old  heifers  brought  from 
£13  to  £17  lOs.,  two  years  old  ditto  from  £12  to  4,14,  one- 
and-a-half  ditto  trom  £7  to  £8,  yearlings  IVom  £5  to  £C.  The 
horse  fair  wm  badly  represented.  Colts  were  in  abnndanoe, 
and  were  to  be  had  from  £6  and  up  to  £35,  £80,  £S5,  and 
even  £40.  Sodba  very  nice  ones  oouML  he  hud  at  £2o  and  £^i 
choice  animab  of  that  class  could  be  bad  Sot  £40.  Three 
years  old  brought  from  £12  and  £10  to  £10.  The  demand 
for  two  years  old  was  very  poor,  and  realised  little  more  than 
£16  or  £17.  The  supply  of  first-class  horses  vnis  very  defi* 
dent.-  Wiiigfat-oarrying  hnaters  in  re^fuest.  Tlie  average  was 
60  goineas,  md  one  or  two  were  disposed  of  at  upwards  of 
100  gnineas.^CAVA;^  :  Springers  were  very  dear,  particularly 
those  near  the  drop{ung,  averaging  from  £8  to  £10,  and  some 
as  high  as  £10  lOs.  each.  As  to  sheep,  there  was  a  fair  sup- 
ply, avwaging  at  from  £2  ^2s.  to  £8  lOs.  each.  There  vrcre 
vary  ffaw  bacon  pigs,  which  realised  from  508.  to  60s.  on  the 
Iboi,  siAktnc  offu/— Kilkeitnt  :  Three  years  old  and  fbiar 
years  old  bullocks  £11  to  £10  per  head,  two  years  old  £7  5a. 
to  £9  10s.,  and  yearlings  £5  6s.  to  £7  each ;  two  years  old 
heifers  £10  to  £14  lOs.,  yearlings  £6  to  £8  5s. ;  new  milch 
cows  and  springers  £18  to  £16  10s.  for  first-class ;  ewes  and 
VMtbers  66s.  to  SSs.  per  head,  hoggets  48s.  to  4^.,  and  lambs 
SOs.  to  87s>  6d.  each.  Store  pigs  rather  slask ;  strong  slips 
42s.  6d.  to  50s.  each,  runners  28s.  to  838. ;  and  suckers  15s. 
to  27s.  6d.  per  pair. — ^Bati try  :  There  was  a  fair  show  of  cat- 
tte,  and  a  very  good  number  of  pigs.  The  cattle,  principally 
small  animals  of  the  Kerry  breed,  found  ready  buyers  at  jpretty 
high  prtees.  Pigs  were  very  slaok,  noth  the  exception  of 
primfi  baoon  pigs,  and  this  deacrintion  foind  nady  buyers  at 
an  average  of  ^2s.  per  ewt.  Weanung  bonhams  were  disposed 
of  at  about  from  lOs.  to.  20s.  a-pieoe,  of  which  there  was  a 
very  large  number,  about  20  cart  loads,  on  sale.  The  sheep 
fiiir  was  very  brisk :  the  greater  part  of  the  business  was  done 
in  store  sheep,  which  were  picked  up  at  about  an  average  of 
6d3  per  lb.  on  foot. 
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ENGLISH    BUTTER    MARKET. 
LWDON,  MoT<i>AY,  Sept.  24.~-Fine  goods  are  dearer. 

Dorset  Butter 128s.  to  180s.  per  cwt. 

Devon..;.. 114«.toll6s.       „ 

IVesh Ids.  to    16s.  per  down  lbs. 

CARMARTHEN  BLTTER  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.) 
— ^There  was  again  a  great  paucity  of  supply  in  Butters  to  this 
market  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  from  the  commencement  of 
the'SQason  to  the  present  tine  we  have  not  redved  half  the 
wmtHwtm^,    ItndiABih  to  Mooontfortiikt  tlieriiEUst 


be  a  deficiency  in  tha  maka  this  lettKMl,  or  the  iamm  ttt 
holding  on  speculation,  which  some  of  the  large  frrmen  aie 
apt  to  do,  and  often  to  their  nltimato  loss.  In  conseqyacs  of 
scarcity  the  market  was  cleared  of  every  cask  early  in  the  dsy 
at  116s.  per  cwt.  for  first-oUss  quality. 

BLANDfORD  OH££S£  FMiL''4:;heeae  was  scaree,  there 
being  only  about  seven  tons  brought  in,  most  of  which  wti 
disposed  of  at  current  prices. 

CHIPPJaNHAH  CfREAT  MONTHLY  MABKET.- 
There  was  a  splendid  show,  between  200  and  800  tons  beii2 
pitched,  which  quite  filled  the  market  The  whole  was  lotd 
s(t  the  following  prioes :  Cheese,  broad  doablet  60s.  to  76s.  per 
cwt.,  new  prime  Cheddar  74>.  to  84t.»  loaves  Cbte.  to  I^Am 
thin  60a.  to  66s. 

GLASGOW,  (Wednesday  hist)--The  supplv  of  cheese  cones 
in  freely,  and  a  fair  business  doing  at  late  naek.  There  ^m 
46  tons  passed  the  weigh-house,  and  several  lots  left  tmsoW. 
New  Dunlop  60b.  to  66s.,  new  Cheddar-wade  «6s.  to  70i, 
akim-milk  S6s.  to  208.  per  cvrt. 

GLOUO£ST£R  €^£S£  MARKET^— Xhoe  was  a  gw 
supply,  the  quantity  weighed  amounting  to  aboat  55  tons,  94 
the  demand  was  fair.  Best  singles  fetched  from  61s.  to  64l, 
seconds  from  54«.  to  588.  per  cwt. 

NOBTHAMPTON  CHKBSE  ¥Am.— little  dicese  w 
shown,  and  this  was  all  by  dealers,  and  not  by  tha  yttiwm. 
The  price  of  good  Leioe^r  ranged  liMm  M.  to  114.,  aad  tk 
average  price  was  lOd.  A  few  Stiltons  were  on  sale,  bii  a 
slow  traae  was  done  ]  sldm-milk  cheeses  were  scarce,  sad  the 
usual  **  Whitleather "  cheese  fiictors  were  very  limited  is 
number. 

READINQ  CHEESE  FAIR.^A  rpum^  of  cheese  «» 
pitched  in  the  mai^«t-place»  but  Hie  nzinoiiiial  ahow  wn  « 
the  grocers*  establishments,  where  trade  was  brisk  lor  Rwd 
and  fine  qualities,  but  middling  were  doll  of  sale.  Pnos 
were  as  follows:  Flue  pale  Cheddar  88s.  to  96s.,  good  £So 
70s.  to  89s.,  6ne  double  70s.  to  78s.,  good  ditto  60s.  to  »«s., 
common  54e.  to  588. 

WOBOESTEH  CHEESE  FAIB.«-The  fioUowing  prin 
are  being  asked :  Skims  from  258.  to  36a.  per  cwk,  Pito-md 
from  4i^.  to  Sin.,  and  best  from  ^Os.  to  70s. 


NEWGATE  AND  LEADENHALL  POULTRY  Mi^ 
KETS.— Geese  6s.  to  7s.,  gosUnra  68.  to  7s.,  ducks  2s.  3d.  te 
88.,  ducklines  2s.  to  Ss.,  tame  rabbits  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  Od.,  »3i 
ditto  Is.  to  Is.  3d.,  pigeons  6d.  to  8d.,  partridges  Is.  8d.  to  U. 
9d.,  hares  2s.  6d.  to  4s.,  leverets  2s.  6d.  to  4fl.,  grotmt  Sl  H 
to  ^.  Ud.  each :  Surrey  fowls  Ss.  to  10s.,  ditto  ehiekens  6i.  (o 
8s.,  barn-door  fowls  4s.  to  6s.  per  couple.  English  egp  lOi-i 
French  ditto  78.  6d.  to  8s.  per  100 ;  ftesh  butter  Is.  to  li.  3d. 
per  lb. 


BOROUGH  AND  SPITALFIELDS. 
LONDON,  M02n)AT,  Sept.  24.— The  accounts  mgttinf. 
the  disease  are  unfavourable.    The  market  is  fsirly  soppW 
with  Potatoes,  the  transactione  in  whieh  haire  been  to  s  iar 
extent  at  about  late  rates.    Tfaeie  woe  bo  fineiga  anivsb. 

Regents  60a.  ta  lOOa.  ^  tn. 

Bocks 60b.  to    70s.     ^ 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MABJ£Er»SU.DolroUIM,(Srt■^ 
day  last)  t  The  supply  of  Potatoee  was  latge,  bat  in  csi^ 
quence  of  the  rapid  wread  of  thediaeaae  aaiongst  that-' 
many  of  those  on  offer  being  much  affected-^as  were  oac 
made  for  immediate  consumption,  prices  Tanging  f^m  6».  6i 
to  8s.  per  load  of  18  sixmes.  BLuKCtrESTEB,  (Saturday  Isit) 
Potatoes  6s.  6d.  to  12s.  per  B52lbe.  Yokk,  (Sataidiy  M) 
This  market  was  better  sapplied  than  it  has  faua  kf  wm 
weeks  past,  and  the  nrices  remain  at  6s.  per  tub  of  280Hat 
and  6d.  per  peck  retail.  Tlic  disease  among  Potatoes  ii  ^^ 
ported  to  be  spreading. 

FLiVX.—The  value  of  flax  imported  year  by  year  itrfn 
considerable.  In  1854,  thte  value  was  £8,394^16;  in  165i, 
i:3,317,122;  in  1856,  £3,€38AW;  in  18W,  A62*'W;» 
1858,  £3,0^0,879 ;  in  1859,^3.769,068 ;  in  186%  ttW^t' 
in  18C1,  £3,428,137;  m  lb62,  MbrnMi  »  ^3 
£4,271,059  ;  in  1864,  £5,323,063 ;  and  m  1866,  £W6».71S- 
These  totals  embrace,  it  should  be  added,  boA  drwwd  9d  a- 
dmseiiUuu 
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REVIEW    OP    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURINO  THE   PAST  MONTH. 


Septombtr  bega&  very  favouiably^  after,  ike 
heavy  rame  of  Angutt ;  but  it  eoarcely  lasted  thus 
a  week  before  the  weather  reeumed  its  torbtilence 
and  storms,  and«  though  we  have  occasionally  had 
a  few  days  of  interval,  rain  has  continued  in  the 
isceadant.  The*  cmnseqisence  has  been  moeit  dia- 
astroQS  to  all  the  backward  districts^  as  we  do  not 
espact  so  much  as  three^^ourths  of  the  harvest  was 
secored.  Nearly  everywhere  it  has  been  alike, 
throughout  the  United  ICingdom  and  Europe;  and 
iUDy  farmers  will  suffer  severely»if  not  already 
overtaken  with  ruiii.  The  wheat  has  boon  sadly 
^terioratedf  and  bad  eonditioD^  with  sprouling, 
hts  enmed ;  while  the  barley,  which  was  latelv 
K)  favourably  estimated,  has  been  discoloured, 
sprouted,  and  in  some  instances  well-nigh  de* 
ilroyed.  Bean*  bear  rough  weather  batter ;  but, 
sdIms  October  be  very  fine,  the  gslherings  wifi  be 
loft,  and  unfit  for  use  till  after  Christmas.  The 
lusts  we  dropped  to  fanners  on  last  month's  se- 
rious deoline»  if  acted  on,  have  saved  58.  per  qr*  to 
holders,  as  wheat  has  recovered  to  fuUy  this  eatoBl; 
sad  though  some  reaction  may  ensue,  if  it  should 
ROW  take  up  fine,  the  inabiUty  of  France  and  Ame- 
rica to  make  up  any  English  deficiencv  becomes 
plainer  as  time  works  on>  and  we  sboula  not  be  in 
the  least  surprised  at  a  &irther  rise  of  10s.  before 
aext  harvest.  Though  esculents  generally  have 
profited  by  the  heavy  downfall,  it  ia  the  reverse 
with  potatoes ;  and  the  com^ainta  this  year  seem 
aniversa),  bolli  as  regards  the  United  Kingdom 
uid  the  Continent,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of 
Scotland.  The  French  markets  have  all  along 
been  rising,  till  their  rates  have  exceeded  our  own. 
Belgium  and  Holland,  as  well  as  all  €rermany, 
have  felt  the  stimulus  of  foreign  advices,  till  there 
ta  not  a  port  in  Europe  which  seems  to<  leave  any 
onari^in  for  business  with  this  country..  Such  a 
itite  of  things  cannot  last ;  and  whan  the  present 
!)eriod  of  excitement  is  over,  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
i  calmer  view  of  future  prospects.  Let  us  be  thank- 
H  in  the  meantioiev  that  so  muoh  has  been  ga- 
thered ;  that  (be  eattle^plague  and  cholera  are  sub- 
nding ;  and  that  there  is  this  year  a  crop  of  maize, 
)oth  in  America  and  Europe,  which  greatly  exceeds 
be  average,  if  it  be  but  safely  housed.  Thefol- 
owing  prices  were  recently  quoted  at  the  several 
^es  named :  The  best  nd  wheat  at  Fans  was 
|08.,  and  tvhite  638.  per  qr. ;  red  at  Antwerp  was 
i4s.,  at  Liege  the  same,  at  Louvain  63s.>  at  Cqur- 
rai  6ls.  per  qr.  Weak  Z^dand  wheat  at  RoUer- 
lam  was  quoted  57s.  6d.,  red  at  Hamburgh  60s., 
law  high^maxed  at  Duizic  56s.  to  57e.f  red  at 
Uettiu  508.  6d.  per  qr.  At  Odessa  diequfedties 
ariedfrDm  368.  to  4 Is.  for  red.  Quotations  at 
^ev9  York  for  spring  Milwaukie  wheat  were  66a„ 
or  amber  658.,  for  winter  red  6Q»,,  and  for  new 
rhite  Michigan  to  74s.,  all  per  qr.  of  ,48QU>s.  ktt 


on  board.  It  was  expected  that  etoeka  at  the  dose 
of  the  season  would  be  unusually  low. 

The  first  Mondav  in  Mark-lane  commenced  on 
the  back  of  fair  English  and  foreign  arrivals  of 
wheat.  The  show  of  samples  from  Essex  and 
Kent  during  the  morning  was  short,  and  much  of 
It  in  poor  oonditioB.  Though  on  the  previous  day 
there  had  been  heavy  rain,  and  the  weather  through 
the  week  w^s  brokeni  there  was  but  a  moderate 
attendance  of  millers^  who  refused  to  pay  any 
advanoe  mk  the  foriper  rates ;  and  eventuallv  these 
were  accepted  by  laetors.  Holders  of  foreign  in* 
sisting  on  higher  terms,  business  was  checked,  and 
almost  nothing  done.  Floatiny;  cargoes,  however^ 
sold  f reeily,  at  fully  as  much  money.  With  a  con- 
tinuaaoe  g^  very  rough  weather  through  the  week, 
which  did  much  local  damage  where  the  gather- 
ings wei^  late,  many  markets  noted  an  improve- 
ment of  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.;  and  all  had  a  very 
unsettled  appearance  with  a  tendency  upwards^ 
Liverpool  was  2d.  to  3d»  dearer  per  cental  on 
Tuescky,  with  the  same  further  increase  on  Friday^ 
New  qtmlilies  at  Birmingham  rose  48.,  and  old  28. 
per  qr«;  but  HuU  was  only  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 
dearer.  Leith  noted  an  advance  of  28«  per  qr., 
and  Aberdeen  of  is.  to  2s. ;  bat  Gksgow  was  only 
Is.  per  qr.  desrer^  Wheat  was  firm  at  Dublin  and 
Cork. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  was  less  English 
wheat,  aujd  but  a  short  supply  from  abroad.  The 
persistence  of  bad  weather»  and  the  advance  in  the 
country,  told  thia  moming  on  the  short  arrival 
froflu  Kent  and  Essex ;  and  factors  were  able  to 
make  sales  at  fully  38.  to  4s.  per  qr.  advance,  there 
being  much  ds^mage  by  floods  in  low  situationst 
Foreign  qualities^  mtving  been  relatively  dear,  irom 
a  knowledge  of  the  defective  quahty  of  the  new 
ftftmplAaj  Xactora.  could  not-  generally  establish  a 
rise  of  more  than  aa.  per  qr.  The  same- mdvanee 
had  been  freely  paid  on  floating  cargoes  through 
the  week,  and  was  well  supported  tcMlay,  with  an 
extensive  business.  Though  the  rain  was  not  so 
heavy  this  week»  its  continuance  more  or  less 
forced  prices  further  up,  through  the  country,  the 
rise  varying  from  2s.  to  5s.  per  qr.  Boston  and 
Newark  obtained  the  extreme  advance.  Hull  was 
3s.  per  qr.  dearer,  as  well  as  Leeds ;  md  very 
many  places  were  38.  to  4a.  per  qr«  higher.  Liver* 
pool,  for  the  week,  was  4d.  to  6d.  per  cental 
higher.  Abetdeen  was  la.  lo  2a»  per  qr.  higher, 
Leith  3s.  perqr.>and  Glasgow  improved  Is.  per 
boll,  or  Is.  per  qr.  At  Waterford  the  rise  was  6d., 
and  ait  Limernk  Is.  per  barrel  t  Dublin  being  Is. 
to  28.  higher  per  barrel  on  native,  and  Is.  on 
foreign  sorts. 

On  the  third  Monday  the  returns  of  English 
wheat  were  very  small,  but  those  of  foreign  li^Mral* 
The  ahow  this  nomtBg  OQ  thr  Kentish  I 
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very  scaaty.  and  only  small  on  those  of  the  Essex 
factors,  and  a  further  advance  of  28.  per  qr.  was 
generally  demanded  at  the  openin;^  of  the  market; 
but  the  rise  having  been  considerable,  miller« 
seemed  determined  not  to  foUotv  it  up,  and  only 
bouf^ht  slowly,  at  an  an  advance  on  Eniflish 
samples  of  Is.  per  qr.  In  the  foreign  trade  Rus- 
sian qualities,  which  constituted  the  chief  arrivals, 
were  no  dearer;  but  dry  Baltic  red  was  fully  Is.  per  qr. 
higher,  and  extra  qualities  of  Dantzic  were  several 
shillings  per  qr.  dearer.  Car^^oes  afloat  were  up 
Is.  per  qr.,  with  a  lively  inquiry.  The  weather 
this  week  became  improved  and  of  a  winterly  tem- 
perature, but  wore  worse  at  the  close.  The  rise 
was  not  much  followed  up ;  but  Ipswich,  Hull, 
and  Rochester  were  2s.  per  qr.  dearer  for  dry  par- 
cels. At  Boston  some  decline  was  noted  in  new, 
and  several  markets  were  dull,  in  consequence  of 
the  inferior  condition  of  samples,  with  some  ap- 

Searance  of  sprout,  though  the  chief  injury  was 
one  to  barley.  In  Scotland  the  advance  did  not 
exceed  Is.,  which  was  but  slowly  paid  at  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh.  In  Ireland  there  was  no  stimulus 
to  prices ;  but  the  DubHn  market  was  firm  both 
for  native  and  foreign  qualities,  though  flour  was 
heavy. 

The  fourth  Monday  commenced  on  moderate 
supplies,  both  English  and  foreign.  There  were 
very  few  fresh  samples  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing from  Kent,  and  only  a  moderate  quantity  on 
the  Essex  stands,  much  of  the  new  being  in  such 
poor  condition  that  millers  passed  it  by>  But  all 
dry  samples  were  fully  Is.  per  qr.  dearer,  though 
business  was  far  from  brisk.  With  a  large  attend- 
ance from  the  country,  it  was  expected  a  consider- 
able trade  would  be  done  in  foreign  at  advanced 
rates.  This  expectation,  however,  was  not  realised, 
and  in  very  few  instances  more  money  was  ob- 
tamed.  Floating  cargoes  had  previously  been  in 
active  demand^  at  full  rates. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
21,721  qrs.  English,  59,355  qrs.  foreign,  against 
22,182  qrs.  English,  103,990  qrs.  foreign  in  1865. 
The  general  averages  commenced  at  508.  lOd.,  and 
finished  at  47s.  Those  of  London  began  at  52s. 
3d.,  and  closed  at  5 is.  lid.,  and  therefore  do  not 
show  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  The  imports 
into  the  kingdom  for  four  weeks  ending  September 
15  were  1,371,901  cwt.  wheat,  123,670  cwt.  flour. 
The  exports  from  London  were  only  50  qrs.  wheat, 
280  owt.  flour. 

In  the  flour  trade  the  country  supplies  have  been 
more  abundant,  and  a  fair  trade  has  been  trans- 
acted at  2s.  to  3s.  per  sack  advance  on  last  month's 
closing  prices.  American  barrels  have  been  in 
more  demaiid,  and  rather  dearer,  from  the  scarcity 
of  stock,  though  previously  high.  French  and 
Spanish  sacks  have  gained  in  value  about  2s.  per 
sack,  and  the  quotations  in  France  make  exporta- 
tions  profitless,  as  the  quotations  in  Paris  fsay 
45s.  per  sack)  are  more  than  the  same  qualities 
wotdd  fetch  in  London.  The  imports  into  London 
for  four  weeks  were  78,108  sacks  country-made, 
8^363  sacks  5,343  barrels  foreign,  aguust  70,103 
sacks  English,  1,085  sacks  9>66d  barrels  foreign 
in  1865. 

Much  of  the  barley  crop  being  caught  foy^  the 


long-continued  rotigh  weather,  and  great  injury 
resulting  therefrom,  the  price  of  malting  sorts  has 
materially  risen,  fair  quality  having  become  wonk 
468.  per  qr.  The  great  falling  off  too  of  foreign 
imports,  and  the  prohibition  of  exports  from  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  have  equally  stimalated 
the  inferior  sorts,  till  what  not  long  ago  was  only 
worth  25s.  or  268.  has  become  worth  33s.  to  348. 
per  qr. ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  Indian  corn,  still  higher  rates  would 
have  been  paid.  We  cannot,  however,  expect  tlus 
state  of  things  to  last,  as  shipments  of  new  from 
the  Continent  are  already  on  their  way,  and  fa^ 
mers  will  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
fine  opportunity  of  selling  to  advantage.  The  im* 
ports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  3,036  qrs. 
British,  9,981  qrs.  foreign,  against  4,365  qrs, 
English,  20,131  qrs.  foreign  in  1865.  The  stale 
of  the  barley  trade,  and  small  stocks  of  old  malt, 
have  caused  a  rise  in  its  value  of  about  28.  per  qr. 

Though  good  supplies  of  oats  continued  up  to 
the  fourth  Monday,  this  grain  has  gradually  bean 
improving  in  value,  the  rise  for  the  month  being 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  more  especially  on  ^oe 
qualities,  whicli  were  never  abundant,  even  in  the 
times  of  heaviest  exports.  361b9.  Russian  are 
now  worth  19s.,  and  other  qualities  in  proportion; 
while  sweet  old  Swedish  feed  weighing  43lbf. 
would  bring  27s.  per  qr.  or  more.  Russian  im- 
ports will  now  be  faUing  off,  and  we  may  see  some 
ftirther  enhancement  of  values;  as,  notwithstand- 
ing the  late  improvement,  the  stocks  in  granary 
cannot  yet  obtain  co8t  price.  The  imports  into 
London  for  the  four  weeks  were  6,110  qrs.  Englisb, 
162  qrs.  Scotch,  265  qrs.  Irish,  190,573  qrs.  foreign, 
against  8,360  qrs.  English,  396  qrs.  Scotch,  3,086 
qrs.  Irish,  134,946  qrs.  foreign  in  1865. 

Beans,  which  were  rapidly  declining,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  fine  weather  have  partially  recovered; 
but  the  advance  has  scarcely  exceeded  Is.  per  qr., 
rates  still  ruhng  high,  and  more  foreign  coming; 
on.  Though  the  present  wet  weather  is  much 
against  them,  the  damage  is  not  estimated  to  be 
great,  and  with  drving  winds  for  a  few  days  they 
may  be  hardenea  enough  ibr  stacking,  and  in- 
proxe  subsequently.  The  imports  into  London  for 
the  four  weeks  were  563  qrs.  English,  11,339  qrs. 
foreign,  against  773  qrs.  Knghsh  2,261  qrs.  foreign 
in  1865. 

As  regards  peas,  there  has  been  very  little  altera- 
tion of  value,  excepting  in  old  foreign  white,  which 
have  been  in  demand  for  horse  feed,  and  coasc' 
quently  have  risen  about  2s.  per  qr.  The  new  crop 
has  not  appeared  yet  in  quantity,  but  the  sampks 
sent  have  been  of  fair  quality.  We  anticipate  no 
great  change  as  regards  this  grain.  The  imports 
into  London  for  four  weeks  were  2,604  qrs.  EDglieh 
and  4,586  qrs.  foreign,  against  1,405  qrs.  English 
and  1,251  qrs.  foreign  in  1865. 

The  supphes  of  linseed  have  kept  lessening,  and 
prices,  both  of  seed  and  cake,  have  consequntly 
been  fully  supported,  notwithstanding  the  high 
range  of  the  former. 

The  long  prevalence  of  wet  has  cut  off  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  crop  of  cloverseed,  and  the  small 
stocks  of  foreign  which  were  overlelt  last  season 
have  consequently  been  held  at  ad^'anced  rates. 
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Holders  fatve  been  farther  encouraged  to  this 
coone  by  the  continual  rise  in  France,  as  the  north- 
ern provinces  hare  suffered,  and  the  southern  are 
not  reported  to  yield  well.  Mustard-seed  has  under- 
f^ne  great  fluctuations,  208.  per  bush,  having  been 
paid.  Many  samples,  both  old  and  new,  have  at 
last  appeared,  and  altered  the  aspect  of  this  trade. 
For  canarv-seed  also  higher  prices  have  been  de- 
manded ;  but  winter  tares  have  been  neglected  all 
throagb,  and  can  still  be  had  in  plenty,  at  58.  per 
boshel. 

OUBUNT  PBICS8  OF  BRITISH  GBAIN  AND  VL0T7B 

INMABKLANB. 
_„^.  8hllllnff«p«rQa8rter. 

WHEAT,  X886X  and  Kent,  white...  old  47    6a...new43to67 

M  ,,  ,/      red „    45    65...    „   42     64 

Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Yorkihire,  rod 42     64 

BAttLEY „ 35  to  40 ChevaUer.  new  42     46 

Grinding 83      86 Distilling 38     42 

lAIiT.  Basex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk 60     70 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town-made   60     70 

i      Brown 64     68 

»T8 29     32 

;  OATS,  Bngliah,  feed  20  to  28 Potato 25     81 

Scotch,  feed 21      27 Potato 26     81 

Irish,  feed,  white  19      22 Fine. 23     27 

i      Ditto,  black 18      21 Potato 24     28 

IBBANS.  Mazagan  ...40      42 Ticks 40     42 

I      Harrow 42      46 Pigeon 46     40 

VKAS,  white,  hoilerB..30      42  Maple  39  to  42  Qrey,  new36     38 

pLOUR,  per  sack  of  2801b8.,  Town.  Households 47     60 

r     Countiy,onBhore 36  to  38       „  40     44 

j      Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  on  shore 36     87 

POBBIGN  GRAIN. 
.„  8hllUngaperQnArt«r. 

"HEAT,  Dantzic,  mixed 64  to  67 old,  extra  59to64 

KSnigsberg  .„ 61      67 extra.....  68     69 

Rostock 62      68 .line 68 

SUeaian,  red. 49      64 white....  62 

Pomdra.,  Meckberg.,  and  Uckermrk.  ...red  old...  62 
Russian,  bard,  44  to  47.. .St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  47 

Dtuush  and  Holstein,  red 46 

French,  none Rhine  and  Belgtom 62 

American,  white  00,  red  winter  00  to  00,  spring  00 
BARLEY,  grinding  31  to  33  ....distaiing  and  malting  40 

1  OATS,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  20  to  29 feed  18 

Danish  and  Swedteh,  feed  21  to  26... .  Stralsund...  21 
*-      Canada  19  to 21,  Riga  21  to  26,  Arch.  19  to 20,  P'sbg.  20 


URR8,  ftpring,  per  qr small  00  large  ...  00 

.  UBANS,  Priesland  and  Holstein , 88 

Kdnigsberg 40  to  48...Egyptian,  none  00 

fjf^;  feeding  and  maple... 36      38...flne  boilers 38 


INDIAN  CORN,  white 31      33...yellow 30 

7U)im,  per  sack,  French..38      42... Spanish,  p.  sack  38 
Ameonoan,  per  brl 24      27...extra  and  d'ble.  28 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 


IMPEEIAL    AVEEAGES 
___^  Por  the  week  ended  Bent.  16, 1866. 

Wheat »...      60,3281  qrs.       47s.    Od. 

Barley 6,439i    „         378.    Id. 

Oats 2,160J    „         24s.    8d. 


OOMPAEATIVE    AVEEAGES. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

Years.    Qrs.         s.  d. 

Qrs.        s.  d. 

Qrs.       s.  d. 

l^...  68,9091  ...  55  10 
1«3...  78,909i  ...  41    1 

2,326    ...  36    7 

7,276    ...24    7 

9.287  : ...  31    7 
5,310    ...  32    1 

6,356    ...21    8 

1*4...  65,643    ...42    4 

6,475   ...21    9 

1S85...62.44U...44    7 
l««...  60,328|  ...  47    0 

6.179    ...  30  10 

6,329    ...  20  11 

6,439i  ...  37    1 

2,150t...  24    8 

Fox  TEX    LA.ST  SiZ 

Wsxxs: 

Aug.  11,  1866 

Aug.  18,  1866 

Aajf.  25.  1866 

Sept.    1,  1866 

8ept.    8,  1866 

Sept.  16,  1866 

Aggregate  Average  . 
Averages  last  year  .. 


AVEEAGES 


Wheat, 
s.    d. 

Barley, 
s.    d. 

50     2 

35     2 

60     2 

34     9 

60    10 

33      8 

40      7 

86      1 

47      3 

86      1 

47      0 

87      1 

40      2 

86      4 

44      7 

SO    10 

Oats. 

s.  d. 

26  6 

26  6 

26  6 

26  3 

25  2 
24  9 

26  10 
20  11 


LONDON   AVEEAGES. 

Wheat  «. 1883  qrs.      6l8.  Ud. 

Bsriey , 396    „        41s.    Id. 

40    II        Wtl.Wt 


Pxicx.  Aug.  11. 

Aug.  18.  Aug.  25. 

Sept.  1. 

Sept.  8. 

Sept.  15. 

60B.10d.l      ... 

■ 

"TT. 

... 

...    1- 

:::1 

... 

498.  7d.       ... 
47s.  3d.       ... 
47s.  Od.       ... 

... 

...    I 

!M"»f»»fM1»M".V.M 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

LONDON,  Monday,  Sept.  24.--The  inquiry  for 
red  seed  continnes  brisk,  and  holders  require  higher  rates  ; 
at  present  buyers  will  not  give  farther  advances.  The 
trade  remains  firm  at  last  week's  rates.  In  white  seed 
there  is  nothing  passing.  Sellers  of  Trefoil  ask  higher 
values.  Cutler  and  Barker,  Seed-fiEM;tors. 

BRITISH  SEEDS. 

HnsTixB,  per  bush.,white 8s.tol2B. 

Cajtaxt,  per  qr 468.    628. 

Glotxxsxxd,  red OOs.    OOs. 

CoxxAXDxx,  per  ewt OOs.    OOs. 

Taxxs,  winter,  new,  per  bushel 6s.  Od.    6s.  6d. 

TssroiL 188.    208. 

Rtxoxass,  x>er  qr OOs.    OOs. 

LxvsxaD,perqr.,80wingOOs.toOOs.,onuhing   OOs.    68a. 

IUpxsxxd,  per  qr 648.    58s. 

LixsxxD  Cucxs,  per  ton £9  lOs.  to  iSlO  10b. 

Rafx  GAKX,perton £5  10B.to£6  0a. 

FOBEIQN  SEEDS. 

CoBiAxnxx,  per  ewt 16s.to20s. 

Oloysbsxsd,  red46s.  to548.,whlto 60s.    808. 

TxxxoiL 18s.    238. 

Rtxoxass,  per  qr 268.    26a. 

HxMPsxxD,  small —8.  per  qr.,  Dutch OOs.    408. 

LiirsxxD,  per  qr.,  Baltic  688.  to  60b.. .Bombay    688.    OOs. 

Lnrsxxn  OAKX8,perton £9  lOs.  to£lL  Os. 

Rapx  Cakx,  pertou £6  Os.  toiB6  Os. 

HOP  MARKETS. 

BOROUGH.  MoKDAT,  Sept.  24.— Our  market  is  not  brisk 
at  present,  and  prices  have  declined,  although  the  reports  iVom 
the  plantations  have  been  so  unfavourable  during  the  past 
week,  the  jield  in  every  instance  falling  short  of  the  estimates 
formed  by  the  best  judges,  in  some  cases  to  Uie  extent  of  one- 
fourth  and  in  others  one-third  of  the  anticipated  produce ;  the 
result  of  which  will  be  to  reduce  our  cn^  to  below  half  of 
last  year's.  Mould  and  lice  have  increased  in  Mid  and  East 
Kent,  and  the  quality  of  the  hops  coming  from  these  districts 
must  be  exceedingly  poor.  Our  present  currency  is  us  follow : 

Mid  and  East  Kent  ...     1358.  to  231s. 

Weald  of  Kent 135s.  to  1688. 

Sussex 120s.  to  175s. 

Yearlings   OOs.  to  1408. 

Famham  and  Country    IGOs.  to  23os. 
Accounts  from  Belgium  are  not  so  good  as  last  week.    New 
York  advices  to  the  7th  inst.  confirm  previous  reports  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  mould  and  lice  in  the  various  hop 
sections. 

ANNUAL  REPOET  OF  THE  WORCESTER  110? 
MARKET. — In  addressing  you  at  this  period  of  the  year  we 
wish  we  could  have  given  a  more  cheering  account  of  our 
prospects  for  the  coming  season.  The  plant^ions  throughout 
the  whole  of  Worcestershire  and  Uereford  were  attacked  with 
the  aphis  blight  with  such  severity  in  June,  that  it  was  then 
fdt  nie  crop  would  be  a  small  one :  a  succession  of  rain,  how- 
ever, [mrtially  cleansed  the  bine,  and  upon  well-fanned  lands 
there  is  a  tolerable  crop,  and  every  planter  will  pick  some- 
thing, so  that  the  present  calculation  is  about  a  fourth  of  last 
year,  or  equal  to  £7,000  or  £8,000  of  old  duty,  much  depend- 
ing upon  ^e  weather  during  picking,  which  is  now  in  full 
operation.  The  quality  and  colour  of  our  hops  will  be  fine, 
and  there  will  be  some  growths  of  unusual  excellence.  At 
our  ^jreat  annual  fair  on  the  19th,  only  24  pockets  parsed  the 
public  scale,  some  of  which  not  being  properly  oried,  wtsre 
sold  for  immediate  use  at  £8  lOs.,  but  £10  was  paid  (or  only 
middling  quality,  and  as  much  as  £12  demanded  for  nice 
flavoured,  well-managed,  aad  nosy  samples.  We  hope  that 
these  prices  will  form  no  criterion  as  to  future  values  when 
the  supply  is  better:  still,  considering  the  active  competition  for 
good  Kents  and  Famhams  at  the  prices  daily  paid  fbr  thffm, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  all  our  good  growths  will  be  readily 
taken,  and  prove  the  b^t  vajuo  of  pnythinjf  aoU.— Jo^x 
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COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

LONDON,  Savuxoat,  Sept.  22. 
Supplies  are  still  well  kept  np,  bat  owmg  to  the  dulnese  of 
trade  prices  are  receding,  except  in  the  case  of  soond  samples 
of  potatoes,  which  are  dearer  than  they  were  last  week. 
Pears  oonaist  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Gratioli,  and 
William's  Bon  Chretien.  Kent  oob  nute  are  now  arriving 
very  plentiAilly.  Apples,  too,  are  sufficient  for  the  demand. 
Pine-apples  and  hot-nouse  grapes  are  also  plentiful.  Vege- 
tables  continue  abundant.  Flowers  chiefly  consist  of 
orchids,  asters,  calceolarias,  pelargoniums,  Aichsias, 
balsams,  cookacombs,  mignonette,  and  roses. 
PEUIT. 


Apples,  V  bushel., 
CurranU,  ^  ideve 

Fifra,  1R  dozen   1  0 

OooaeberrieA,  ^  qrt.   0  0 

Ontpes,  Vlb S  0 

l«monH,  %i)  100 8  o 

Hats,  Cob,  per  lOOlbs.  a&  0 


8.  d.       a.  d. 

e   0  to   8   0 

0         0    0 


Artlohokea,  per  doxen 
Aspara^tui,  p.  bundle. 
Beans,  Kid..  Vi  sieve    9   0 

Beet,  per  doxen a   0 

Broooli.  per  bundle  ...  0  0 
Cabbag^es,  per  dozen...  1  0 
Carrots,  per  bunoh  ...  0  4 
French,  per  bunch,  0  0 
Cauliflowers,  per  doz.  3  0 
Celery,  per  bundle  ...    0   9 

Cucumbers,  each  0   3 

Bndlve,  per  dozen 1    S 

Oar)lo&ShaUoU.%)lb.   0  10 

Herbs,  per  bunch 0   6 

Horseradish,  V  bundle   8   S 

Leeks,  per  bunoh 0   8 

Leitnoee,  per  score  ...    1    0 
Hint,  per  bunch    0   S 


0 

0 
6  0 
14  0 
40    0 

Vegetables 

S    0to4 


s.  d. 

Nectarines,  )j9  doz. ...  S   0 

Melons,  each 8   0 

Orangee,  per  100 0   0 

PeachoH.  per  dozen...  3   0 

Pears,  "i*  dozen 2    0 

Pine  Apples,  per  lb.  3    0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  0   0 


8.  d. 

6  0 

6  0 

0  0 

8  0 

4  0 

5  0 


..tie 


0  0  ;  \i  iittt.  &.  CniM,  V!  pimn.  - 
3  6  onions,  y»  doz.  bun.  ...  3 
8  0  I  PlelEUDf.  per  quari  0 
0  0  '  Faraley,  per  Mr  sieve...  1 
3   0  Parsolpe.  per  dozen...    0 

0  ;  Peas,  per  quart  0 

0|    .,     per  bushel.. 8 

i'otatueii,    York    Ba- 

gentK,  pcrton  70 

RockB,  por  ton GO 

FlukeH,  portion  106 

Kidneys,  per  cwt S 

UiidlHhaH,  per  12  bund.    0 
ilthnbnrh,  per  bundle    0 

pflr  dozen 0 

per  bushel ...    a 
4 1' ^_,  per  bunch ...    0 


6to2 
3       0 


6 

1  6 

0  9 

8  0 

0  0 

0  0 

4  0 

0  0 
1 


TIMBER. 


BALTIC  FIB  TIICBSB. 
Per  load  fiO  cubic  feet. 

a.    d.      a.  d. 

Riffa 65   0  to  67   0 

Dantzio  and  M emeU 

Crown 75   0      85 

Best  middling 65   0       73 

Ck>od  middling  * 

second 55   0      6S 

Common  middling   46   0      60 
Small,  short,  ana 

irregular 

Stettin 

Swedish 


Swedish  ft  Norway 


50   0 


87 


80   0       86    0 
AMBBIOAN  PITCH  PINB. 
United  States 0  0        0 

BALTIC  OAK  TIMBBB. 

XemeL  crown 110   0     ISO 

Brack  80    0     100 

Dantzic  and  Stettin. 

Crown 90    0     lao 

Brack  ft  unsquar'd    80   0       70 

WAINSCOT. 

Per  loff  18  cubic  feet. 

BUra,  crown 86  0     105   0 

Brack  70   0       80    0 

Xemel  and  Dantzio, 

Crown 75    0       86    0 

Brack  65   0      66   0 

DEALS  AND  BATTENS. 
Per  Petersburg  standard  hundred. 


Archangel  ft  Onega 

Seconds 

Petersburg  

Wyburg  

Finland  and  hand> 


sawn  Swedish 7    0 

Petersburg  ft  Biga 

white  deals  8  10 

Xemel  and  Dantzic, 

Crown  red  deals...    13   0 

Brack  8   0 


£ 
14    0 
10  10 
12    0 
9  10 

8    0 


Christiana  ft  SannC' 
sund  deals,  white 

and  yellow 13   0 

Second  do 9   0 

Dram  ft  Frederick - 
stadt  battens,  do.     8  10 

Dram 6Vir- inch  do'....     7   0 

Ck>thanb'g,gd  stocks     0  10 
Common 8  10 

Oefle  and  Swedish 
14-feetdeaU 8  10 

Swedish  deals  and 
battens,  long  mill- 
sawn 9   0 

Dantado,  cr'wn  deck, 
per  40-feet  8-lnch     1   0 
Bxaok 0  13 

LATHWOOD. 
Per  cubic  fathom. 

Petersburg  7    0 

Biga.  Dant.,  MemeU 
and  Swedish 5   0 

FIBEWOOD. 

Per  cubic  fathom. 
Swedish,    red   deal 

ends 3  16 

Norway,  red  ft  white 


£   a.      £    8. 


tois  0 
10  10 


10    0 
9    0 


3    0 

a  15 


Torway,  r 
boards.. 
Bounds  and  slabs 

OAK    STAVES 
Per  mille  pipe. 

Memel,  crown ISO   0 

First  brack   130    0 

Dantzic,  Stettin,  ft 
Hiunbro'  fuU-siz'd 

crown 150   0 

Canada,  stand,  pipe    80    U 
Puncheon.  V  l,t»J0 

pleccM 24    0 

Bosnia.  Hingle  brl., 

V  1,200  pieces  25    0 

United  SUtes,  pipe   30   0 
nogKhoad,    heavy 

and  extra  80   0 

8U«ht  :...    32    0 


1    6 
0  18 


8    0 
6  10 


3  10 
a  5 


906    0 
160    0 


180  0 

85  0 

as  0 

27  0 

65  0 

40  0 

21)  0 


Outehot 80  0 

Half-clean  20  0 

Biga,Bhlne   86  0 

ManlUa 46  0 

East  Indian,  Sunn  15  0 

Jute   7  6 


FLAX,    HEMP,    COIR,  &c. 

£    S.       £     B.  £   8. 

Colryam 85  0 

0  I    Junk  96  0 

,    Fibre 24  0 

0  {Flax,  Biga  0  0 

0      St.  Pctersburgh,  12 


Hemp,   Petersburgh 

clean,  per  ton   81    Oto  0 


0 
0 
0 
S6 

31 
24 


44    0 


Ohcad    35 

Kgirptlan 0 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 


KABKBTHIDBSt 

66  to   e4lb8 0  8^  too  8 

64  to    721ba. 0  3  0  8^ 

72  to    SOlbs 0  8  0  3V4 

80  to    881ba. 0  SVfe  0  4 

88  to    961bs 0  4  0  4Vk 

9et9;(Hii>« P  4^  P  i^ 


d.  a.  d. 

Horae  hides,  each  ...  9  0  to  10   6 

Calf  Hklns.  Ught  3  6  4    0 

Full 7  0  0    0 

PoUed  sheep 0  0  0   0 

Half-bred« 0  0  0   0 

Downs  0  0  0   8 

Sbearllnga 4  8  SO 

{isn^bf  ......MM.... ,  9  Q  0  0 


B. 

d.    f.  d. 

7itol   8 

e-i    1101 

8        1    9 

7       I  S 

7       1   9 

6       1  UH 

6\     2  0 

7    0  oi  AmeHc.,thIn,bg8 jCIO  0  0  to  jW  0  8 


Do.lnbrLs. 0 

0   0  o'    English 10  10  0 

0   OO'CotBd.Cake.deoort.0  0  0 

.  Lined. BomDy.p.qr.  3  10  0 

0    0  0  Bapeseed.  Ousetat  S  U  0 

0  11  0  Niger 0  0  0 

I  Tallow,  1st  P.Y.C.  2   6  6       ' 
3  100     „    super.  Norths  3  6  0       » 

SAMUEL  DOWNES  and  CO.,  General  Brokew, 

BxchiLngo  Conrt,  Liverpool 


0  06 
10  15  9 
0  00 

sue 
s  «• 
0  00 

?   7^ 


<0 


Agricultural  Chemical  Worka,  Stowmarket,  SnA^^*. 
Pventioe'a  Oareal  Manure  for  Com  Crcpa per  ton  £0  lo  " 

"       610  0 

••       GOO 


Cropa.. 

Mangold  Manure , 

Prentioe's  Tuxnjp  Manure , 

Prentice's  foperpbosphase  of  Lime .... 


printed  bj  Bo^enon  and  Tuford,  246  Stnmd^London^W.C, 
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CHICORY. 

LONDON,  Batttsdat,  Sept.  22. 
Abont  an  BTwage  butneg*  is  doing  in  6hieoi7»  at  last  week's 
oomeooy. 
Dblitibabia  fbom  WKAmp  ur  Bags,  xzolitiiti  of  Dvtt. 

Harlingen £8    Oto£lO  10  I  Antwerp £8  LOto£ll  0 

Bmge8 0    0         0    0  I  Hambtirgh  ...    0   0         0  0 

ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 
CITY.  Monday,  Sept,  24. — Since  our  last  report  only  a 
limited  business  has  been  transacted  in  home-grown  TV ool. 
On  the  whole,  however,  prices  have  been  well  supported.  The 
demand  for  export  is  trifling,  although  the  stocks  held  on  tht? 
Continent  are  limited. 

Ovnanrr  Pbioxs  ov  SweLiSH  Wool. 
Flhcxs — Southdown  hoggeU per  lb. 

Half-bred  ditto „ 

Kent  fleeoea „ 

Southdown  ewes  and  wethera    „ 

Leicester  ditto  „ 

Boaw    Clothing „ 

Combing „ 

BRADFORD  WOOL  MARKET.—The  partial  improvf- 
ment  in  the  weather,  and  the  livelier  aspect  of  the  cotton 
market,  have  at  least  prevented  any  further  depression  in  our 
market.  The  business  of  the  day  is  very  limited,  but  stilj 
there  is  more  inquiry  than  there  has  been  of  late,  and  a  littk 
more  has  changed  hands  during  the  week.  The  oonsamptic<Q 
keeps  up,  and  spinners,  though  very  chary  of  their  pnrehasK. 
are  still  to  some  extent  forced  by  their  requirements  into  tkt 
market.  There  have  too  been  instances  of  speculative  bnyii^. 
Tlie  tendency  of  pricea  to  grow  weaker  has  been  checked,  mi 
the  value  of  wool  is  unchanged  since  last  Thursday.  Holdfn 
generally  are  quite  willing  to  sell  at  current  ratvs,  and  finf 
weather  only  is  wanted  to  bring  an  improved  demand.— .ffr-'^/- 
ford  Obaerccr. 

LEEDS  (English  and  Foreign)  WOOL  MARKETS, 
Friday. — ^There  is  a  fair  consumptive  demand  for  English  tooI 
and  prices  are  unaltered.  The  price  it  so  much  above  aii 
average  that  there  is  little  inducement  to  hold  large  stocks 
and  there  must  be  still  a  good  deal  of  wool  in  the  hands  of  the 
fanners  and  collectors.  Colonial  wool  is  without  alteration. 
Prices  have  been  well  sustained  during  the  sales,  and  soice 
sorts  have  become  rather  dearer. 

GLASGOW  WOOL  MARKET,  (Saturday  last.)— Ther?  « 
no  improvement  to  note  in  the  wool  trade  during  the  past 
week.  There  has  been  an  almost  total  absence  of  bnainesN 
Prices  arc,  so  far,  unaltered,  but  few  or  no  transactions  buc 
taken  place.  If  we  had  a  short  period  of  fine  weather  so  ttii 
harvest  operations  might  be  successfully  carried  oot,  we  voiild 
probably  see  a  considerable  improvement. — F.  II.  McLeod. 

MANURES. 

PRICE  CURRENT  OP  GUANO,  Ac. 

FeruTlan  Gtumo  direct  from  the  importen'atorM,  or  ex  ship  (SOtoos) 

£ia  fia.  to  £13  lOs.  p«r  ton. 
EoneM,  £A  10b.  per  ton. 

AnLviAl  Charcoal  (70  per  cent.  Phosphate)  £S  per  ton. 
CoproUto,  Cambrid^,  whole  £2  58.  to  £3  8b.,  fcroond  £S  15i.  to  X3 

Suffolk,  whole  £1  ISa.  to£2.  rround  £2  10b.  to  £2 12s. per  Un. 
Muriate  of  Potash,  £13  to  £14  per  ton. 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  £15  to  £15  10b.  per  ton. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  £14  to  £15  per  ton. 

Oypaum.  30a.  per  ton.    Superphosphate  of  Lime,  £5  to  £6  Ss.  per  toe 
Sulphuric  Acid,  conoentratod  rS45  Id.  per  lb.,  brown  ITlSO^a. 
Blood  Manure,  £6  5r.  to  £7  lOs.  per  ton.  Diaaolved  Bonee,  £S  Ita.  p.  t(». 
Linseed  Oaken,  best  American  barrel  £11  5b.,  ditto  htm  £Vi  lOi.  p.loB; 

BiigUtih  £11  to  £1 1  10s.    Bapo  Coke,  £5  L5e.  to  £0  per  tou^ 
£,  PuBSBB,  London  Mimure  Company, 

116,  Fonchurch  Street,  B.C. 

Guano.  Peruvian  £12   7  6  to  £0   0  0  Linseed  Cake,  per  ton- 
Do.    Upper  do.    6  15  0        "    "  ~' •        •     '••    •       -.--. 

Maiden  bland 0    0  0 

Bone  Ash 0   0  0 

Brlmatone,  2d&3rd  0    0  0 

Saltpetre,  Bengal. 
2  per  cent 0   0  0 

Nitr.  of  Soda,  p.  ot.0  10  0 

Oloreraccd.  K.Am, 
red,  new  per  owt.  2   5  0 
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PLATE   III. 
A    SHORTHORN     HEIFER. 

TBB  1PXOPSBTT  OF  THK  lABL  OF  RADNOR,  OF  OOI.R8RILL,  WILTS. 


QcUm,  a  roan  heifer^  l>red  by  Lord  Ridnor,  and 
alfed  OB  Aogosi  17tb,  1862»  wm  by  Wolfsbane 
[15516),  out  of  Octaire,  by  Jack  Tar  (1 1603),  her 
dam  Olympia  (bred  by  Mr.  Beasley)  by  Roman 
[3561),  *  Zephyr,  by  Beaufort  (1696).  Wolfabane, 
brad  by  Sir  Cnarlea  KnkrhUey,  was  a  ton  of  Friar's 
Cowl  oat  of  M aioen's  Blosh  ;  and  the  student  of 
the  Herd  Book  will  gather  from  this  pedigree  that 
!be  Smitbfield  Glob  heifer  had  some  of  the  best 
Mood  in  her  reins  from  the  Wiseton  and  Fawsley 
Toties,  while  the  O  family  has  been  ?ery  Oeuboos 


at  CJoleshill  for  a  happy  union  of  milking  properties, 
fine  character,  and  good  quality. 

AttheSmithfield  Club  Show  in  December,  18§5, 
Octaria  took  the  first  prise  of  her  class,  £25,  as  the 
best  shorthorn  heifer,  and  also  the  silver  cup  of 
£40,  as  the  best  heifer  or  eow  in  anjof  the  cksses. 
Lord  Radnor,  who  was  in  great  force,  also  won 
another  silver  cup  of  £30  for  the  best  pen  of  pigs» 
whose  portraits  have  already  appeared  m  The  Far* 
mers*  Magatim. 


PLATE    IV. 
THE     MOUNTAIN     DEW. 

■IffaRA.VlD    BT   I.  HACKRR,  FROM  A  PAINTINO  RT  C.  B.  SPALDING. 


The  rage  for  grouse-shooting,  at  present  so  great, 
not  likely  to  change,  like  many  other  fashions. 
be  fine  air,  the  f^dom  of  scenery,  and  all  the 
her  agr^mau  accompanying  this  amusement, 
ait  alwavB  make  it  the  most  fascinating  kind  of 
nrt,  in  tne  way  of  shooUng,  which  the  British 
let,  or  indeed  almost  any  countrv,  can  afiTord. 
ke  bird,  too,  in  beauty  and  game-like  appearance, 
not  to  be  equalled.  In  fact,  as  long  as  grouse 
d  heather  eanst,  and  the  nature  of  man  is  imbued 
tbthe  same  love  for  sport  and  manly  exercise  as 
BOW  is,  grouse-shooting  will  be  one  of  our  favour- 
>  relaxations  from  the  graver  cares  of  life.  Al- 
Mffb,  Hke  others,  I  am  excessively  fond  of  this 
ort,  yet  I  care  little  for  numbers  of  slain,  and, 
tere  loUowiog  it  independently  and  alone,  am  not 
coined  solely  by  the  anxiety  of  bagging  so  many 
lee.  My  usual  plan  when  I  set  out  is  to  fix  on 
OM  burn,  some  cool  and  grassy  spring,  or  some 
1  summit  wUck  commands  f  tee  viewi  as  the 


extremity  of  my  day^s  excursion.    To  this  point 
and  after  resting  "myself  and  dogs,  I  return 


then  I  walk,  kilUng  what  birds  come  in  my  war ; 
syself  and  dogs,  I  return  by 
some  other  route.    Undoubtedly  the  way  to  kill 


the  greatest  number  of  grouse  is  to  travel  one  eer« 
tain  tract  of  ground  dose)/  and  determinedly^ 
searching  every  spot  as  if  you  were  looking  for 
a  loet  needle,  and  not  leaving  a  yard  of  heather 
untried.  This  is  the  most  killkig  system,  as  every 
pactised  grouse-shooter  knows  ;  but  to  me  it  is  far 
less  attractive  than  a  good  stretch  across  a  range  of 
vaUeyand  mountain,  though  attended  with  fewer 
shou.  I  am  also  far  more  pleased  by  seeing  a  brace 
of  good  dogs  do  their  work  well,  and  exhibiting  all 
their  fine  instinct  and  skill,  than  in  tolling  aftsr 
twice  the  number  when  hunted  by  a  keeper,  whose 
only  plan  of  breaking  the  poor  animals  in,  is  to 
thrash  them  untH  they  are  actually  afraid  to  use 
half  the  wonderful  intellect  wbteh  Nature  has  given 
theqi.*rrjnis((i  Notes,  6y  8i,  Johm. 
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*  TSS  FABMSS'S  HAGAZINB. 


WHEAT    SOWING. 


BT    CUTHBEBT    W,    JOHNSON^    P.&.8. 


The  improved  cullivation  of  wheat  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered at  a  more  opportune  seaaon  than  the  present.  It 
is  needless  to  urge  the  importance  of  the  inquiry.  By 
taking  a  retrospective  view  of  what  has  been  in  bygone 
years  accomplished,  we  may  be  well  cheered  on  in  so 
valuable  a  pursuit.  Let  us  ever  remember  that  we  are 
certainly  growing,  upon  an  average,  double  the  quantity 
of  wheat  on  a  given  space  that  our  forefathers  did  in  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets.  There  are  no  symptoms  as 
vet  of  this  onward  march  being  stayed.  We  must  not, 
however,  at  the  onset  forget  that  in  all  these  great  re- 
learohes  we  are  surrounded  by  mysteries  and  difficulties, 
and  can  only — as  in  all  cases  where  vegetable  life  i«  con- 
cerned— attain  any  degree  of  useful  knowledge  by  patient 
and  laborious  observation. 

Three  great  branches  of  the  inquiry  may  on  the  present 
occasion  usefully  engage  our  altention :  I^rti^  the  toil  on 
which. the  wheat  is  grown;  second,  the  choice  of  seed; 
and,  third,  the  manure  to  be  employed. 

As  regards  the  soil,  it  is  a  fact  wdl  known  to  the  reader 
that  on  most  soils  wheat  is  very  commonly  grown  with 
fucoess  after  red  clover.  And  as  it  has  been  found  that 
on  many  soils  clover  now  ceases  to  grow  profitably,  it 
promises  useful  results  to  endeavour  to  account  for  this 
milure,*and  to  storch  for  its  cure.  Now,  on  this  very 
important  subject  two  of  our  philosophers  have  recent^ 
vnbiishcid  the  result  of  their  labours.  In  the  last  nnm- 
Der  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodety, 
Professors  Backman  and  Voelcker  have  ftiniitfhed  two 
Taluable  reports.  These  include  entirely  different  branches 
of  the  inquiry.  Professor  Buckman  (vol.  ii.  p.  446)  having 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  choice  of  the  seed  and'  mode 
of  cidtivation,  and  Professor  Voelcker  {ibid.  p.  471^)  to  the 
best  dressings  for  the  clover  plant. 

Professor  Buckman,  after  having  carefully  examined 
the  ten  varieties  of  clover  which  are  cultivated  itt  our 
island,  and  whose  seeds,  as  supplied  to  the  fieurmer,  are 
commonly  mixed  together,  thus  sums  ttp  kis  obsertationi 
on  the  clover  sickness : 

''  For  some  years  wo  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  land 
being  incap^Ie  of  growing  clover,  or,  as  it  is  usually  ex- 
pressed, being    '  clover  sick,'  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  some  districts  there  is  ati  increased  difficulty  in 
^wing  clover.     I  atn  disposed  to  attribute  this  difficulty 
to  the  fact  that  much  of  our  seed  is  derived  from  warmer 
climates,  and  perhaps  from  richer  soil,  but  principally  to 
the  mode  of  cultivation  commonly  adopted ;  the  barley, 
sown  at  the  same  time,  forcing  it  ht  the  first  yeaar  bto  a 
weak  and  spindldd  young  plant.    The  effect  is  much  the 
aame  as  that  pointed  out  by  otr  Dorsetshire  Buma  as  the 
refolt  of  allowing  no  playground  for  children : 
*  The  AiMren  will  soon  hate  noo  pleftoe 
Vor  to  play  in,  an*  if  they  do  grow, 
They  will  nave  a  thin  mushroom  feace, 
Wi'  their  bodies  so  sumple  as  dough. 
But  a  man  is  a  mefide  of  a  cbild, 

An*  his  limbs  do  grow  worksome  by  play, 
An'  if  the  yonnff  cmld*s  litUs  body's  a  spiled, 
Why  the  mors  will  the  sooner  deoay.' 
"Kow,  if  this  be  to  where  so  many  years  fdlow  as  a 
aorreetive  to  the  eramping  system,  can  it  be  wondered 
that  the  second  half  of  tli^s  history  of  the  dover  plant 
should  be  affected  by  thfl  so^oih^ring  mi  drawing  i^  of 
the  firtt  half?  "  • 


"  The  mischief  is  augmented  in  the  second  year  by  tbe 
growth  of  weeds,  not  only  in  those  native  to  iba  soil,  but 
those  too  often  sown  with  the  seed. 

"  Some  years  since  I  instituted  a  series  of  inqniriei 
into  this  matter,  and  then  found  that  samples  of  doTcr- 
seed  as  received  from  different  seedsmen  were  shamefalij 
dirty.  Like  other  inspectors  of  nuisances,  I  received  oo 
small  amount  of  ill-will  for  my  pains ;  but  I  have  ini- 
cient  reward  in  the  fact  that  for  the  last  five  years  I  \an 
not  met  with  such  dirty  samplea  as  I  then  exposed, 
although  within  this  year  I  have  examined  as  msoy  as 
fifty  specimens,  obtained  from  both  *  large  and  small' 
seedsmon,  and  have  ethers  in  hand. 

"  For  some  years  at  Cirencester  we  kept  up  ploti  of 
different  doven,  Mid  found  that  when  drilled  and  kqrt 
clear  firom  weeds  the  annual  red  dover  would  keep  s  good 
plant  for  three  or  lour  jmn,  and  that  by  digging  and 
sowing  again,  a  good  crop  could  be  got,  and  once  we 
oould  point  to  beds  of  perennial  clover,  that  had  kea 
kept  up  for  as  much  as  seven  years  in  good  condition. 
Indeed,  I  consider,  the  common  to  be  as  nearly  peromial 
as  almost  any  perennial  plants.  But  if  it  be  attadcd 
bv  weeds  and  parasites,  it  will  with  difficulty  be  grown  it 

"  But  the  soil  and  mode  of  cnltimtion  (s  t  cmmn 
cause  of  the  so-called  clover  sickness.  On  (he  odita  of 
the  Cotheswolds,  on  which  We  have  pethaps  4  liiebei  of 
soil  and  then  the  solid  rock,  We  constantly  hear  of  tliis 
complaint ;  indeed,  on  the  College  fiarm  of  oelitie  ssoi 
all  the  lind  was  add  to  be  ehivf  r  dek^  and  so  kmg  ss  tts 

Sbugh  was  not  allowed  to  go  deeper  than  4  inches,  it  ub- 
oubtedly  was  so.  But  when  the  impresdon  gained 
ground  tliat  tliese  4  inches  had  been  worked  out,  it  wu 
determined  to  use  the  steam  plough  for  our  roots,  to  tlie 
depth  of  12  inphes ;  then  followed  the  barley,  to  be  n^ 
oeeded  by  dover ;  and  the  crop  obtained  2^  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre  was  attributed  to  this  method  of  cdtin* 
tion«  I  have  noW  the  same  promise  in  another  field  witli 
the  same  treatment,  and  begin  to  think  that  deep  cdtirr 
tion  for  roota  is  a  present  cure  for  dover  uckness,  ml 
therefore,  so  fer  from  waiting  the  prescribed  dght  yean 
for  another  crop  of  dover,  I  hive  pursued  my  own  cosrsej 
independently  of  my  predecessor,  in  each  instance  diciting 
the  remark,  *  Who  would  have  thought  it  f 

**  I  look  then  upon  the  subject  of  clover  dckncss  sioa^ 
dependent  upon  tne  following  precautions : 

"  let.  A  judicious  change  and  choice  of  seed. 

"  We  inquire  as  to  the  soil  whence  we  get  onr  led- 
barley  and  wheat,  but  whoever  asks  this  with  regard  to 
clover  f 

"  2nd.  The  rejection,  as  a  rule,  of  fordgn  seed,  wot 
especially  if  from  a  Warmer  country. 

"  8rd.  Clover*  should  be  sdf-sown  to  be  perfwt,  bst  t 
sown  with  gnun  we  should  at  all  eventa  take  eare  to  »« 
dean  seeds  in  clean  land ;  weeds,  added  to  the  hiadriBce 
by  oom,  will  be  too  mm^  iot  any  pknt  grown  ia  ^ 
same  way,  so  that  we  might  oaU  limd  aadi  of  any  cropa 
airailarly  treated. 

"4th.  Deeper  cultivation,  if  only  to  the  extent  of  tkm 
or  four  inches ;  for  if  we  go  deeper,  we  have  firesh  cipiw 
to  draw  upon.  Indeed,  deep  cultivation  may  be  reg»«J» 
as  the  renovator  of  the  soil  for  the  present  generation. 

The  experiments  of  ProfpeaQr  Vodcker^  with  lervii 
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uiifldal  dreubg  fbr  dorv,  were  eerried  on  upon  rvdwu 
nb,  nd  in  diflbreot  ooantiet.  ^  The  fobstanoee  eroplcrjr^d 
woe; 

1.  Nitntaof  toda. 

8.  Sulphate  of  ammonia. 

8.Mubio  phoaphateintliedi^Qf  di«Q|fed1)one«a«li  or 
■Mil  lopflrphoi^utt. 

4.  CommaB  talt. 

i.  MariAtoof  potoih. 

6.  Sdphate  of  potaah. 

7.  Solphate  of  lime. 

8.  Mineral  inperphosphate  and  nitrate  of  aoda.  mixed  to- 
pther  in  equal  proportiona, 

9.  Mineral  soperphosphate  and  mnriate  of  potaiht  nilxed 
together  in  eqnaiproportiona. 

The  retnlt  of  the  employment  of  the  aalta  of  potaih 
WM  not  sncli  aa  to  enable  the  Profeaaor  to  confidently  re- 
annneBd  thdr  nse  generally,  even  when  it  ia  intended  to 
grow  planta  which  are  known  to  require  mooh  potash,  for 
(omiag  to  perfeetion.  And  in  hia  ooncloding  remarks  he 
fcfli  01  that,  "where  good  ftffmyard  minnre  can  be  oh- 
tined  at  a  reaaonable  price,  I  haTe  no  hesitation  in  aay- 
iiglbeliere  it  will  be  fonnd  the  most  efficaeions  and 
ROQomioal  manure  both  for  seeds  and  permanent  paatore. 
Iwn  at  138.  6d.  or  ISs.  per  ton,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
ikat  first-rate  dnng  will  be  fonnd  a  cheaper  manure  than 
vj  mixture  of  artificials,  however  skilrally  prepared  it 
■^  be.  But  as  in  some  places  it  is  not  possible  to  ob- 
to  a  fofficient  amount  of  ordinary  dung  at  any  price, 
ttd  as  it  may  be  wished  to  give  the  seeds  a  dresamg,  I 
^^  suggest  for  the  trial  the  following  mixtures,  the 
MQponenta  of  which  may  be  purchased  at  an  outlay  of 
^peracrez 

rO»  CMTER  aZZDS  ON  WGHT  ULUB  TX»  JLCRB. 

9  wrti.  of  superphosphate  coating  £0  IS    0 

H  evt.  of  Feraviaii  guano 10    0 

1  cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash,  <a  instead  9 
ewta.  of  crude  Qeiman  potaah  aalta  ooat- 
inff  ..» 8a.  to    0  10    0 


Total  coat    <2to£d    %  0 

|P0&  sups  021  BSAYT  TfA*Pt 

S  ovt.  of  snperphosphato    » £0  12  0 

" «soda 18  0 


Scwt*  of  nitrate  I 


Total  ooat „ £9    0    0 

"If  the  land  is  in  a  pNOor  eonditioi,  one^half  more, 
«  eren  double  the  quantity,  of  the  preocding  matffriala 
wold  be  used ;  for  on  exhausted  paaturea  it  appeara  to 
»  better  to  give  at  onoe  a  good  doae  of  sumure,  whether 
>>^Qnl  or  artificial,  than  to  fritter  away  mon^  in  the 
fvehaie  of  small  and  altogether  inadequate  auppUea. 

"  Before  sowing,  the  artificial  manuring  mixtures  i^uld 
K  dilated  with  aa  large  a  bulk  of  aSiea  aa  poaaible. 
With  every  bushel  of  the  artificiala  at  least  three  bushels 
ofiedashea  or  burnt  clay  should  be  incorporated.  If 
*^-ashes  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  ther 
^  form  an  excellent  addition  to  a  olover-mannre.  OoaU 
^es  are  but  a  poor  substitute  for  wood-ashee  or  burnt 
^1 ;  however,  in  the  absenee  of  a  better  material,  they 
Btty  be  uaed  for  diluting  the  artifioiali.  In  eonolnaioD,  I 
'oold  recommend  the  dressings  to  be  applied  no!  kter  than 
lie  middle  of  February." 

In  carrying  on  any  trials  upon  wheat,  we  must  not  for- 
^  how  many  circumstanoes  most  be  taken  into  consider- 
won  before  we  can  arrive  at  any  reliable  feet.  Varying 
i^iu,  seasons,  and  previous  cultivation  of  the  land  must 
« carefblly  regarded ;  and  there  are,  moreover,  other  in« 
loenoes  moat  probably  exerted  upon  our  crops,  which  at 
^^Knt  are  htUe  known  to  us.  Hie  reaulU  of  the 
K<)uiamated  experiments  whieh  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawea  has 
*«ntiy  published  in  the  Sim^s  seems  to  support  these 
*Wu8ion^,     Them  rescarchee  it  will  be  remembered 


have  been  oontinned  upon  thd  growth  of  wheti*  oa  the 
sams  ploU^  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Their  author  tells 
us  th^  **  the  following  are  the  results  obtained  this  year 
(1806)  on  some  of  the  most  important  plots  of  the  ex« 
perimental  field.  The  selection  is  the  same  as  in  former 
years,  and  this  is  the  twenty 'third  wheat  crop  in  snocea* 
sion  on  the  same  land,  For  oomparison  there  is  also  given 
the  produce  of  the  three  preceding  years,  aa  weU  aa  the 
average  over  the  laat  fourteen  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  period  (and  in  some  cases  lonser)  the  same  de* 
scription  imd  quantity  of  manure  have  been  applied  yeav 
after  year  on  the  same  plot : — 

IvaBXLs  or  Puaftip  Cow  nn  Acni, 

Avenge  of 
Hanresta. 


How  manured 
each  year. 


Unmanured 

Farm-yard  manure 
Artificial  manure, 

Ditto   , 

Ditto   


1863.    1864.    1865.    1866. 


17i 

44 

63f 

56| 

66| 


131 
37: 

43i 
4A 


12* 
321 


Hyeara. 
1862.1866 


IH 

35 

37 

86r 


WXTOHT  FEB  BvSinL  OF  DbXSSZD  CoRH,  LI. 

UnmanuTcd 02-7  62-0  60-1  61-3  673 

Farm-yard  manure  63.1  62*6  61*6  61*7  598 

Artificial  manure...  62-6  63*1  610  610  590 

Ditto   62-8  63-6  611  601  58-6 

Ditto   621  62-6  61.5  60*6  678 

"Thus  the  crop  of  1866  is,  under  each  of  the  very 
different  conditions  as  to  manuring,  considerably  less  than 
that  of  either  of  the  three  preceding  years,  and  also  leee 
than  that  of  the  average  of  the  fourteen  preceding  years. 
The  produce  without  manure,  and  that  by  ferm«yard 
manure,  are  between  three  and  four  bushels,  and  that  by 
each  description  of  artificial  manure  is  more  still  bdow 
the  average  of  the  fourteen  years.  Indeed,  so  far  as  the 
quantity  of  grain  is  concerned,  the  past  season  has  been 
particularly  unfevourable  for  the  action  of  the  artificial 
manures,  and  in  this  respect  it  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  three  preceding  years*,  but  more  especially  to 
1863,  when  exactly  the  same  descriptions  and  amounts  of 
artificial  manure  gave  about  23  bushels  more  grain  per 
acre  than  in  the  season  just  past.  From  the  progressive 
decline  in  the  nrodnce  from  year  to  year  since  1868,  it 
vrill,  perhaps,  be  supposed  that  the  result  is  in  great 
measure  connected  with  a  gradually  declining  condition  of 
the  land,  and  therefore  not  mainly  the  effect  and  the  indi* 
cation  of  Tariation  in  the  productive  character  of  the 
seasons.  That  the  resnlts  are  not  due  to  the  changing 
condition  of  the  land,  but  to  the  changing  character  of  the 
seasons,  is,  however,  evident  from  the  feet  that  several 
times  during  the  last  fourteen  years  the  crops  on  these 
same  plots  luive  been  as  bsd  as,  or  worse  than,  in  the  pre« 
sent  season.  Thus,  in  1852  they  were  worse,  in  1858 
much  worse,  and  in  1860  very  nearly  equal,  as  the  follow- 
ing  figures  will  show.    The  respective  ^ots  gave  i — 

BUSHXI3  n^  ACRI, 

1852.     1853.)  1860.    1866. 


27 
21 
27| 


23i 


amount  of  produce  fttim  year  to 
safely  be  taken  as  almost  wholly 


TJumanured 

Farm-^rard  manure... 
Artificial  manure  ... 
Ditto  

"The  Tariation  in 
year  may  therefore 
referable  to  season. 

"  The  quality  of  the  grain,  as  shown  bv  the  weight  per 
bushel,  is  seen  to  be  considerably  above  the  ftrerage  of  the 
last  foorteen  years. 

"  Turning  from  these  experimental  results  to  those  ob« 
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tained  on  my  farm  under  ordinary  management,  I  may 
mention  that  three  separate  fields  gave  this  year  40,  42, 
and  46  bushels  per  acre  respectively,  against  38,  48,  48, 
and  51  bushels  obtained  in  four  last  year,  thus  indicating 
a  considerable  decline  in  amount  of  produce.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  weight  per  bushel  is  somewhat  higher  in 
each  of  the  three  cases  this  year  than  in  either  of  the  four 
last  year. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  conclude  that  the  wheat  crop  of 
1866  will  prove  to  be  decidedly  below  an  average,  and, 
judging  from  the  produce  of  both  my  experimental  and 
ordinary  crops,  and  the  relation  which  has  been  observed 
between  them  and  the  crops  of  the  country  generally  for 
many  years  past,  I  should  estimate  the  deficiency  at  not 
less  than  10  or  12  per  cent/' 

The  question  of  the  most  profitable  kind  of  wheat  is 
another  important  branch  of  our  inquiry,  which  has  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England  and  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  Our 
great  northern  society  has  lately  awarded  three  prizes  for 
experiments  on  difierent  varieties  of  wheat.  These  trials 
were  made  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Drylawhill;  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  Kilmarnock;  and  Mr.  P.'  Tumbull,  of 
Pinkerton,  in  East  Lothian.  The  trials  were  carried  on 
during  two  seasons — 1864  and  1865 — and  upon  different 
varieties  of  wheat.  The  amount  of  the  grain  produced 
per  acre  will  be  found  in  the  following  table : 

Richardson.  Thomson.  Tarnbull. 

Bosh.  Lbs.  Bosh.  Bush. 
Hanter*8  old  Scotch  white 

wheat,  1864 34    60  83           30^ 

Ditto,  1865 37    19  5&           43 

The  Hopetoun,  1864  34    61  33            82^ 

Ditto,  1865  85    34  60           37 

The  Fenton,  1864   36    61  85|          39 

Ditto,  1865 89    36  66^          40 

The  soil  of  Mr.  Richardson  is  a  heavy  loam,  that  of 
Mr.  Thomson  a  dark-brown  clay  loam,  that  of  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  a  gravelly  loam. 

Some  time  since.  Professor  Buckman  contributed  a 
very  valuable  prize  essay  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's "Journal,"  upon  the  roots  of  the  wheat-plant 
(vol.  xvii.,  p.  172).  The  effect  of  sowing  the  seed  at 
different  depths  in  the  soil  did  not  escape  his  attention. 
He  fairly  concluded  that  the  nearer  to  one  or  two  inches, 
in  ordinary  soils,  seems  to  be  the  best.  Petri  sowed 
equal  portions  of  seed  at  various  depths.  He  found 
that— 

I  inch  came  up  in  11  days   grew  f 

1  „        „        12  days   grew  all 

2  „        „        18  days   grew  j 

3  „        „        20day»   grew  f 

4  „        „        21  days   grew  J 

6         „        „        22  days   grew  | 

6         „        „       23  days  grew  i 

As  to  the  time  of  sowing,  a  curious  trial  was  made  by 
Mr.  Buckman.  He  drilled  red  Lammas  wheat,  on  the 
same  land,  on  the  14th  day  of  each  month,  from  June, 
1851,  to  May,  1852.     His  reported  results  were : 

Height.  *  Length  of 

ft.  in.  Head. 

June,    1851           3    5  3  in.  Clean  straw. 

July,       „              2  10  2  Ditto. 

Aug.,      „              4    14  Ditto. 

Sept.,      „              3  11  4  Ditto. 

Oct.,       „              3  10  4  Rather  blighted. 

Nov.,      „              3    9  4  Ditto. 

Dec.,       „              3  10  ^  Much  ditto. 

Jan.,     1852           3  10  3^  Ditto. 

Feb.,       „              3    6  4|  Ditto. 

March,    „  -  —  *)  Failed,  but  some 

April,      „  —  —  s.  »  .        . 

May,       „  ^  ^ 


The  observations  of  the  Professor  upon  the  efieet  o{ 
climate  upon  the  wheat-plant  (and  the  same  xemaik,  in 
fact,  applies  to  the  whole  of  his  elaborate  essay)  m 
worthy  of  the  reader's  careful  study. 

He  remarks  that,  "  although  wheat  is  adapted  in  its 
varieties  to  almost  every  degree  of  temperature,  suoceed- 
ing  better  in  temperate  than  in  tropical  heat,  it  is  yet 
derived  from  a  wud  grass  whose  natural  habitat  may  be 
said  to  be  that  of  a  warm  climate.  Hence,  then,  tW 
wheat-plant  has  great  powers  of  adapting  itsdf  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  this  is  not  only  so  as  regards  the  worii 
at  large,  but  we  shall  see.  on  inquiry,  that  even  the  iligkt 
inflexions  of  difference  presented  in  our  own  island— naj. 
even,  in  the  uplands  and  lowlands  of  a  sing^  coimtj- 
have  a  decided  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  what- 
plant. 

"  If  we  review  the  geography  of  a  central  county  d 
England — for  example,  Gloucestershire — we  shall  see  till 
it  is  divided  into  two  districts,  hill  and  vale :  the  flat 
valley  of  the  Severn,  extending  from  south  to  north  foi 
about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  twenty  hM 
has  a  range  of  hills  on  the  eastern  side,  rising  from  th< 
vale  with  a  steep  escarpment,  thus  forming  ^e  Cotton 
wold  district,  which  presents  variations  in  height  to  a 
much  as  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Now  on 
these  hills  the  prevailing  sorts  of  wheat  will  be  the  har 
dier  red  varieties,  whilst  in  the  vale  the  finer  white  kindi 
are  those  planted  on  good,  well-drained  land ;  but  in  th( 
stiff,  unmitigated  lias  days  the  heavy,  woolly-eard 
winter  wheat  is  much  cultivated,  on  account  of  its  enor 
mous  yield. 

"  In  choosing  wheat  for  seed,  attention  shoold  alwaji 
be  paid  to  the  circumstances  of  climate  and  soil.  I  h«Tl 
many  times  tried  to  grow  the  spelt  wheats  from  Indi^ 
but  have  not  succeeded  in  ripening  it,  though  at  first  'i 
grows  away  fr^y,  and  gives  great  promise. 

"  Seed-wheat  should  always  be  chosen  fi^m  a  poor  w 
for  growth  on  a  richer  one,  and  from  a  cold  clunste  tt 
cultivation  in  a  warmer.  Acting  contrary  to  thii  r^ 
often  induces  disease  and  a  shortness  in  the  yield.  ll 
Gloucestershire  the  hiU-fiomer  chooses  seed  from  tbi 
exposed  chalk  wolds  of  Wilts,  whilst  the  valc&raa 
gets  his  seed  from  the  hiUs.  But  in  the  same  maoBd 
as  spring-wheat  may  be  cultivated  into  a  winter  ^ 
riety,  so  may  any  sort  of  wheat  become  acclimatid 
by  careful  cultivation.  This,  however,  sometimes  entaij 
a  slight  change  of  form ;  and  hence  have  arisen  tall  m 
dwarf  varieties,  and  early  and  late  forms." 

Such  are  the  valuable  results  obtained  by  somefl 
those  who  have  so  ably  directed  their  attention  to  tlu 
wheat-plant.  To  them  our  gratitude  is  justly  doe  foi 
their  Ubours.  The  harvest  they  have  obtained  ihouli 
cheer  us  on  to  further  efforts,  and  to  the  obtaining  ^ 
still  more  valuable  results.  These  experiments,  we  n 
know,  are  surrounded  with  difficulties,  encircled  by  raj* 
terious  influences ;  but  then  we  should  remember  tij 
poor  dwarf  native  wild  wheat-plant  of  the  East,  o& 
reflect  upon  the  changes  it  has  been  lowf  uDdcrgoal 
by  the  skill  of  the  agriculturist.  Such  facts  nuy  W 
lead  us  to  the  encouraging  condnsion  that  onr  whefi* 
harvests  are  yet  to  be  profitably  increased. 


j     ears  ripened. 


HELPING   THE   SOIL.—The   good  f^J;^ 
Nature  does  not  always  make  a  perfect  soil— indeed  bw*^ 


comes  in  excellentiy.  ^^"•fPPTfi 
be  a  man  of  understanding ;  if  not,  he  had  better  be  ^f^ 
in  unmpthing  that  he  has  capacity  for.  The  metM  to  «^ 
oot  scant.  What  ground  generally  lacks  m  in»<^ 
is  the  best  one  ingredient  ^at  can  be app!jed,ii»»J| 
principles  of  many  others.  It  moiitcni  loil ; » i^^ 
ains  it  J  it  guards  against  frost  and  s^a.  \tvVif^^- 
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ntaon  that  so  much  mannre  it  used,  and,  companitiTely  little 
ebe.  Peopb  will  do  without  a  sub-soil  plough,  without  ditching, 
without  a  mowing  machine,  without  eren  a  hone  rake ;  but 
thejr  me  mannre,  more  or  leis.  It  is  well  for  the  land  that  this 
is  so.  Nature  has  made  some  soils  too  wet  for  fanning  pur- 
poses—though to  meet  her  end  they  were  properly  made.  The 
hmtt  need  not  be  told  that,  to  help  this  soil,  he  must  drain 
it.  He  then  gets  the  nndcTeloped  richness.  Pulverizing  it  and 
stirring  it  deeply,  so  that  the  neat  and  air  can  get  £>wn,  is 
saother  great  thin^.    These  are  the  main  things-simple,  yet 


she  helps  you  in  return — helps  you  while  you  are  doing  it.  She 
keeps  your  ground  moist  when  you  mellow  it ;  and  she  lets  the 
air  pass  into  it  wiUi  its  fertility,  which  she  took  from  negligent 
bani-yards ;  and  this  fertility  she  leaves  vrith  the  soil,  so  that 
the  farmer  and  Nature  are  helping  each  other.  Thus  our  farms 
are  improved.  How  are  they  deteriorated  F  By  just  the  oppo- 
site course — ^by  ne|[lect.  The  more  we  do  for  our  farms,  the 
more  Nature  will  aid  us ;  and  thus  the  better  will  be  our  land. 
The  truth  is,  we  are  only  helping  Nature  at  the  best,  and  she 
pays  us  for  what  we  do  for  her :  the  land  is  still  hers :  she  for- 


how  little  done !   Nature  gives  you  the  soil ;  you  help  her,  and  I  ever  holds  the  title-deed.— CW»kwi*#  Bwal  World, 


THE     LABOUR     QUESTION. 


Ereiy  practical  fanner  is  at  the  present  time  paying 
Biore  attention  to  this  important  subject  than  any  other 
connected  with  his  business.  The  whole  question  is  to 
Mm  a  mysterjr.  Here  we  have  been  improving  in  our 
management,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  modem  agriculture,  for  the  past  half-century,  and 
itiJl  our  labour-account  is  continually  advancing.  We 
sdopt  and  use  extensively  every  mechanical  aid  for  econo- 
mising labour,  and  yet  our  annual  account  for  labour  is  on 
the  increase.  We  thrash  and  dress  by  steam  power ;  vre 
calti?ate  by  steam  power;  we  reap  by  machinery;  we 
it«am  and  pulp,  aud  cut  our  roots  by  the  best  mechanical 
inrcntions ;  we  cut  our  chaflf,  bruise  our  grain,  break  our 
oke  by  the  best  and  simplest  mechanicid  contrivances ; 
we  horse-hoe  our  com  and  roots ;  we  work  our  lands  with 
the  best  of  modern  implements — and  notwithstanding  all, 
OQT  Ubour-acconnt  is  heavier  and  heavier  every  year. 
How  is  this?  One  would  naturally  think  that  with  all 
onr  modem  improvements  manual  labour  would  in  a  great 
%ee  be  supplanted ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  undoubted 
tct.  Manual  labour — and  particularly  skilled  labour — 
kas  been  gradually  advancing  collaterally  with  an  advanc- 
I  ing  agricdture.  The  managers  of  our  steam-engines,  our 
>tcun-cultivator8,  our  thrashing-machines,  our  reaping- 
machines,  &c.,  are  entitled  to  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than 
tile  mere  workman.  There  is  skill,  and  thought,  and 
'^  care  necessitated  in  sucli  managers,  to  say  nothing 
^  responsibility.  No  enlightened  farmer  will  gmdge  this 
jdditional  payment  to  them.  But  then  every  agricultural 
^urcrpartakcs  of  a  like  benefit  in  a  measure.  Why  is 
(his?  The  foundation  and  root  of  all  is,  unquestionably, 
^  a  greatly  improved  and  extended  agriculture.  It  is 
«mplT  ft  question  of  supply  and  demand.  Modern  agri- 
wlture  very  properly  entaUs  a  much  more  liberal  expen- 
utnre  in  labour  and  artificial  management  to  achieve  suc- 
cess than  formerly ;  and  it  achieves  it.  I  need  not  stay 
|o  point  out  the  almost  innumerable  means  and  appliances 
brooght  into  requisition  in  the  management  and  feeding 
of  stock,  or  in  the  culture  and  growth  of  our  grain  and 
root  crops.  They  are  more  or  less  patent  to  every  fiir- 
D>er.  It  is  in  carrying  out  these  modem  principles,  which 
^  so  conducive  to  a  nation's  wealth,  that  has  caused  the 
advance  in  value  of  agricultural  labour— the  advance  in 
the  labour  market.  Nor  is  it  an  evil :  on  the  contrary, 
jt  is  one  of  the  best  of  blessings.  The  modem  farmer 
has  only  to  adopt  the  best  modern  practice  in  all  his 
"janagcment  to  be  a  contented  parUker  of  this  happy 
*»te  of  things.  The  traism  is,  that  if  he  has  more  to 
M>  he  must  make  more  money  from  his  farm  to  pay 
therewith.  Nor  need  he  hesiUte.  There  are  thousands 
of  successful  examples  before  him.  Look  at  the  profuse 
expenditure  in  artificial  foods  for  stock  and  artificial  aids 
wr  crops  made  by  many  of  our  intelligent  farmers,  and 
^*io  get  rich  by  the  out^y.  I  could  name  several  who 
^«mune  their  ton  of  cake  per  day,  and  the  like,  or  nearly 


so,  of  artificial  manures  for  their  crops.  My  next  neigh* 
hour  has  this  year  expended  in  manures  alone  (induduig 
fold-yard  mannre)  upwards  of  £5  per  acre  for  his  mangold 
crop,  and  he  has  obtained  one,  which  is  now  standing,  of 
almost  unequalled  bulk.  No  one  can  limit  a  judicious 
expenditure  in  these  aids.  The  parsimonious  expenditure 
in  such  aids  is  far  more  to  be  deprecated  than  a  profuse 
ouUay.  Well,  all  these  matters  conibined,  and  being  carried 
out  with  a  landable  and  business-like  spirit,  is  the  great 
cause  of  the  rise  in  the  labour  market.  In  my  own  im- 
mediate district  the  wages  of  able-bodied  l^ourers  ave- 
rage 28.  3d.  per  day  of  eleven  hours,  including  one  hour 
for  dinner.  The  wages  of  the  women  average  Is.  8d.  per 
day  of  nine  hours,  including  one  hour  for  dinner ;  and  so 
much  are  they  in  demand  that  some  of  our  farmers  are 
compelled  to  give  Is.  4d.  and  \\  pints  of  beer  daily. 
Their  employment  is  chiefly  in  **  picking  potatoes."  We 
rejoice  notwithstanding  at  this  order  of  things.  It  is  a 
proof  that  the  potato  crop  is  a  good  one  and  valuable,  or 
this  rate  of  wages  would  not  be  given.  And  what  a 
bright  prospect  it  gives  for  the  coming  winter !  verily, 
there  ought  to  "be  no  complaining  in  onr  streets." 
Moreover,  we  shall  have  a  lower  poor's-rate  to  pay.  We 
earnestly  wish  that  every  district  was  in  like  pleasing  cir- 
cumstance. But  says  some  one,  "  This  is  all  very  well  for 
a  particular  district,  but  it  does  not  materially  touch  the 
general  question  of,  labour."  Well,  take  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  Who  has  not  read  the  account  of  the  interesting 
meeting  held  at  Norwich  the  other  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  Chamber  of  Agriculture  for  the  county  ?  The 
subject  was  there  taken  up ;  and  the  chief  things  nttered 
were  lamentations  as  to  the  scarcity  of  labour — not  of  the 
price.  The  price  was  said  to  be  ten  shillings  per  week. 
Now,  "  it  stands  to  common  sense  "  that  but  few  labourers 
will  stay  in  a  district  for  wages  at  ten  shillings,  when  by 
migrating,  by  rail  or  otherwise,  a  comparatively  short 
distance,  they  can  obtain  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  week.  Who  can  wonder  at  a  scarcity  ?  And  who 
would  regret  it?  Ten  shillings  per  week,  with  bread 
and  meat  and  potatoes  and  beer  (save  the  mark)  all  at  high 
and  unusual  prices  I  How  do  poor  labourers'  families 
subsist  on  such  wages,  and  pay  their  way  ?  The  labouring 
population  of  Eug^nd  are  fully  entitled  to  good  homely 
substantial  food,  in  sufficient,  but  not  wastefrU,  quantity. 
We  are  not  of  those  who  would  contentedly  supply  them 
with  "  oatmeal-parritch,"  or  "  union-house  skilly."  No. 
They  are  entitled  to,  and  are  well  worthy,  a  fiir  better 
course  of  rations;  and,  what  is  better,  they  will  and 
must  have  them.  The  time  is  gone  by  for  "  barley-bread/' 
and  "  onion-gruel "  too.  The  food  of  the  ogricnltunl 
labourer  will  henceforward  be  of  a  better  and  more  sub- 
stantial kind ;  and  his  wages  will  be  proportionately  higfa« 
according  to  the  price  of  provisions,  to  enable  bim  to  set 
it.  For  this  order  of  things,  the  agriculturists  may  uy 
their  account.    The  fiat  (if  I  may  say  so)  is  gone  forth ; 
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higher  wages  most  be  paid,  or  the  beat  and  moat  able* 
bodied  will  mignte  ebewhare,  and  which  thef  have  every 
faeilit/  of  doing.  Nor  need  they  do  thie  oa  apoevktioo. 
The  demand  for  Imboor  it  alflM>8t  uaboimded  in  Masy  dta- 
trieU  and  for  masy  pnblic  works.  The  pregreaa  of  the 
kingdom  it  illimitftme;  uid  the  first  motire-power  is 
manoal-laboiir  in  some  form  or  other.  This  must  be 
forthcomiog  ia  abondanoe,  or  many  of  the  country's 
gigantic  works  proeeed  tardily,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
projectors  or  pcomoters.  Labour,  tharefore,  they  will 
na?e  at  some  price ;  and  hence  the  demand  which  opens 
out  a  way  for  the  agricultural  laboorer  to  improve  his 
circumstances,  and  which  he  is  not  slow  to  take  up.  Bat 
how  is  the  farmer — the  practical  agriculturist — to  fill  up 
the  gap,  i.e.  to  procure  a  supply  of  labour  consonant  to 
his  requirements  P  This  is  the  question ;  and  it  cannot  be 
readily  or  easily  answered.  There  is  no  truly  direct  way, 
unless  by  open  competition  with  the  promoters  of  the 
gigantic  works  of  the  kingdom  he  outbids  them  in  the 
labour  market.  This,  in  the  preaent  oondition  of  agricul- 
ture, is  out  of  the  ^eation :  it  would  be  ruinons.  What 
is  hi^  then,  to  do  ?  His  course  must  depend  upon  his 
judgment  and  means.  No  single  idea  or  plan  will  suffice : 
it  most  be  by  a  aombination  and  condensation  of  all  his 
phms  and  ooorse  oC  buiinnii.    He  most  bring  to  his  aid 


every  economical  appliance  in  implements  ani  mschinery 
likely  to  aare  b^KNir*  He  must  put  in  his  crops  to  Hut 
horseshoeing  may  snqpplant  han^Jiodng*  He  must  ri| 
by  raaohinery,  thraah  by  marfiinrsy,  ealturateby  masbinerj, 
fulfil  many  minor  d^artments  of  his  busiiiess  hj  Bt- 
chinery ;  in  ftct,  all  his  arrangonents  and  condoet  d 
business  must  ultimately  hare  especial  reference  to  econo- 
mising labour,  or  adapting  it  to  the  efficiency  of  tb 
labour  he  can  command,  i.e,,  the  labonrer,  his  wife,  lib 
children*  &c.  -,  for  it  will  be  found  that  much  women  wi 
children's  labour  will  be  in  demand  in  the  labour  market; 
and  there  are  many  minor  employments,  even  in  winte, 
that  they  (»n  profitably  accomplish — cleaning  roots  k 
the  cutter,  attending  to  the  steaming  of  roots,  aiding  m 
the  thrasUng  and  dressing,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  summer, 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  labour  in  which  they  am  ^• 
ciently  be  employed.  The  farmer  must  also  bear  in  mind 
that  railroads  are  making  their  way  in  every  locality.  Be 
has  no  longer  to  travel  his  teams  ham  ten  to  twenty  miks 
to  deliver  his  fium-prodnce,  or  fetch  home  his  cue  ai^ 
artificial  food  and  manures.  These  are  wonderfiil  acqui- 
sitions to  him.  All  these  matters  will,  as  time  rolls  oo, 
right  themsdves ;  but  the  farmer  must  be  wide-awake, 
and  filly  up  to  th£  times,  or  he  fails.  P<  f • 


^nt    l^ABOUEEB'S    COTTAGE    AND    iBBtfC  ATIO  N. 


At  t^e  Colyton  ploughing  match.  Sir  L.  Palk 
said:  I  have  been  paasing  the  last  few  weeks  in  tiie 
North  of  England,  and  altnougfa  I  have  not  been  present 
at  many  btrge  aseemblies  which  hare  been  addressed  by  Mr. 
Bnght.  Mr.  Bealss,  and  others,  yet  I  did  happen  to  pass 
throagh  Haaoheeter  upon  the  day  of  the  great  meeting  re- 
•ently  hdd  there.  I  saw  a  great  nnmber  ol  the  q>erative 
daases  from  all  parts  of  the  country  Vin««^nmg  to  hear  what 
was  to  be  told  them.  WeU,  gentlemen,  we  have  all  read  the 
speech  made  upon  such  occasions  as  that  You  have  per- 
ceived that  Mr.  Bright  Mr.  Beales,  and  others  have  seen  the 
world  entirely  through  tiie  medium  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Toikshire  operatives  :  in  their  ejes  the  mm  who  work  in  the 
mills  of  those  great  counties  are  the  iijmbol  of  England's  pros- 
perity—4he  means  l^  whaeh  the  countiy  has  attained  her  great 
wealth ;  and  they  wg^  altosetherthat  vast,  enlightened,  and 
industrial  elass  of  4he  population,  via.,  the  agncultnrists  of 
England.  I  am  very  nappy  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
seeing  so  many  of  that  intelhgent  class  here :  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  opportmuty  also  of  addressing  them  upon  matters  which 
are  of  some  importance  to  the  agricultural  interest.  Now  it 
seems,  by  a  careful  analysis  made  by  those  who  have  the  means 
of  making  it,  that  the  average  of  the  wages  in  England  is  as 
much  as  St6s.  per  wedc.  We  all  know  that  this  amount  can- 
aot  be  pven  in  the  agricultural  districts  i  the  earnings  of  those 
in  the  Stoi^of  England  oi^loyed  in  trade  and  manufiaotnre 
must  always  be  in  great  excess  of  the  earnings  of  those  engaged 
in  agricultural  and  rural  pursuits.  Well,  then,  can  you  be  snr  • 
prised  that  from  year  to  year  comphunts  of  all  connected 
with  agriculture  are  increasing  on  the  score  of  the  want 
of  labourers  to  get  in  the  harvest  and  till  the  land  P  And 
can  you  be  surprised,  when  the  wages  of  the  North 
of  England  are  so  mudi  in  excess  of  thpse  given  in  this  part 
of  the  eoantry,  that  a  great  proportion  of  your  popuUtion  is 
from  year  to  year  being  drained  from  yon— beoonung  alienated 
from  you  and  no  longer  of  use  in  the  culture  of  the  landP 
Now  this  is  realj^  a  very  serious  question,  and  one  which  I 
wish  to  bring  before  you — ^tbe  absolute  necessity  there  is  for 
the  hmded  proprietors  and  affricnlturists  of  this  country  to 
study  how  tncy  may  better,  alleviate,  and  improve  the  lot  of 
ihe  agricultural  labourers.  What  is  it  that  will  induce  the 
CMrmlabeurers  to  remain  on  your  hind?  First  of  all  it  ia  no 
Jottbt  the  wages  that  he  earns,  and  next  the  knowladae  of  the 
oecBpation  which  he  Mows.  But  Hun  is  aomettiiagslaU 
larther  thnt  he  requires— he  ngnires  «  waan  and  comfortable 
liabitation,    That^  I  have  no  hesitation  eaying»  it  ia  the  fiiit 


duty  of  tite  hnfiord  to  provide.  Ton  wffl  recolleet  that  sob] 
years  ago  I  had  tiie  honour  of  brki|anff  this  qoestioo  belni 
Parliameot  and  sneoeeded  in  getting  a  Bifi  paaaed  tkroi#  ui 
House  of  Commoaa,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enoa^tois 
the  BiU  paaaed  through  tiie  House  of  Lord»-4he  efiedd 
which  was  to  enable  the  owners  of  entailed  estates  to  cba^ 
Uieir  land  for  the  improvement  and  building  of  cottages  R 
the  labourers  imon  their  estates.  The  next  thing  you  are  bod 
to  give  the  agncnltnral  labourers  is  the  same  education  that » 
manufactorinjf  and  artixan  dasses  receive.  You  are  all  it«j 
tiiat  the  question  of  education  ia  one  that  h&s  been  vm  ana 
debaled  for  many  years  paat-^lrst  of  all  by  Lord  John  Aawfi, 
and  afterwai^  by  Sir  John  Fakington,  at  whoae  ia<t*sf J 
fioyal  Coamniaaion  was  appointed.  The  CommiasiOBcn  i» 
berated  and  Deceived  evidence  upon  the  subject  for  maaj  IM 
and  imon  their  recommendation  the  minutes  of  Cooneu  v^ 
framed  and  the  certificated  pupil  teachers  were  created.  WdJ 
that  answered  extremely  well  for  populous  districts,eq)«cially  ro 
manufacturing  cities.  Because  where  there  were  rich  commt 
nities  who  had  a  large  population,  there  existed  the  means  a 
providing  certificated  masters,  and  tiiey  received  tiie  capital 
grant  and  funds  for  the  erection  of  sdMxda.  This  prcised  u^ 
presses  now  very  heavily  upon  the  rural  and  agricaitBialai 
tricts,forin  man^  viilages^eq^oeialWinthis  county,  the  saadia 
of  children  in  daily  attendance  nrobaUy  will  not  average  Btoj 
than  80  to  90— which  is  a  amall  number  to  pay  for  oeitiiiow 
masters.  Therefore,  because  you  are  sopoor,  because  yoa  ha** 
not  the  meana  of  providing  jronraelves  with  certificated  maitfl^ 
the  law  says  you  shall  receive  no  support  from  Goremai^ 
no  aaeistanoe  from  the  grant  of  Education,  althongh  oae  m 
all  severally  contribute  towardb  it.  That  was  a  qao^ 
brought  forward  last  aessien  of  Parliament  both  hjJb. 
Walter,  the  member  for  Berkshire-^  man  of  vast  talot  »< 
great  knowledge  on  this  subject-and  Sir  John  Pskingto, 
and  I  ventured  to  address  aome  remarks  myadfl  i^tbe  ^ 
stance  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  a  committee  of  the  Howe  e 
Commons  was  appointed,  of  which  my  ria^t  hon.  fi^*** 
chairman.  All  who  know  anything  of  Sir  John  PWonr® 
must  be  aware  that  -there  is  no  man  more  dili^t,  ax^ 
earnest,  and  more  determined  to  sift  a  question  if  ^**'' 
takesitup.    That  committee,  whiefa  has  served  nov  for  tvo 

years,  has  taken  the  opinion  of  a  great  number  of  «itBO|^ 


and  it  hae  obtained  the  practical 
intereated  in  the  ^omolion  of 
of  the  eonn 


labouring  islaases  of  the  eonntiy.    ThB  other 
Pakington  addinssing  %  jteeting  M  Pudj^y  d 


of  aanaa^ 
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THB  FARMBB'S  MAOA^INB. 


Asoditioii  of  tlie  Sclioolmastert  of  South  Staffordahire  stated 
▼enr  moch  the  same  that  I  have  just  stated  to  yon.  He  said 
Ite  bsd  for  a  long  time  taken  up  this  question ;  that  he  had 
worked  sa  hard  as  possible  upon  the  committee ;  but  owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  matter  uiey  had  obtained,  and  to  the  £act 
ihai  the  Government  was  changed  in  the  middle  of  last  ses- 
sion, they  were  not  able  to  agree  to  that  report  which  he  had 
drawn  up,  and  not  able  to  make  those  suggestions  which  he 
had  hoped  they  would  have  done.  Therefore,  the  only  result 
that  this  committee  has  produced  is  Sir  John  rakington*s  own 
opioioD,  which  I  shall  presently  give  you.  Before  this  com- 
mittee gentlemen  of  all  opinions  were  invited  to  attend.  Mr. 
QoTer  (the  Eev.  principal  of  the  Saltle^  Trainiog  Collem) 
itated  uat  the  restrictions  of  the  Council  wece  most  unw^, 
ud  one  of  the  main  causes  of  preventing  the  extension  of 
education  in  Englaod.  Br.  Temple,  another  witness  of  great 
ud  JQst  oelebri^,  was  quite  as  strong  on  the  other  nde.  The 
Bet.  Mj.  Lee,  of  Droitwich,  agreed  with  Hi,  Gover's  opin- 
ioo,  and  Mr.  Bellairs  was  vehement  on  the  other  side.  So 
the  testimony  was  contradictory,  and  diJficnlt  to  obtain  any  re- 
mit irom.  Sir  John  Pakington  savs :  "  On  the  whole  your 
coauuittee  are  too  much  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
easorijig  a  supply  of  good  teachea,  and  maintaining  the  im- 
prored  tone  of  our  national  schools,  to  allow  them  to  recommeod 
that  the  certificate  condition  shall  be  altogetliar  given  up,  and 
Rsolts  of  e»mination  be  adopted  as  a  sole  test.  But  your* 
committee  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  aiding 
oeglccted  districts,  and  they  think  the  views  of  those  who 
advocate  the  abandonment  of  the  certificate  as  a  condition  may 
fell  be  met  by  some  modification  of  existing  rules,  with  the 
Tiew  of  facilitating  the  employment  of  certificated  teachers. 
Sereral  somatioiu  have  been  made ;  one  is  that  special  In- 
cpectors  n^ght,  on  demand,  either  from  managers  or  uom  local 
bosrds,  visit  particular  schools  desirous  to  come  into  the  sys- 
tem of  national  grants,  although  not  having  certificat»l 
teachers;  and  that  such  schools  should  st^  on  tiie  same 
fiwtiog  as  schools  with  certificated  teachers.  Another  is  that 
in  KhooU  haviai^  no  certificated  teacher  the  payment  tor  re- 
nits  night  be  giwen,  but  the  payment  on  attenoance  be  with- 
held. These  suggestions  aeem  well  worthy  of  consideration." 
This  is  DO  doubt  a  very  nice  question,  but  I  venture  to  think 
that,  so  far  as  onr  own,  viz.,  the  agricultural  interest  is  oon- 
Knied,  I  can  see  a  way  out  of  it.  If  the  svstem  of  having 
certifiiated  masters  is  ^ood  in  large  and  populous  districts,  by 
lU  meaaa  let  us  retain  it ;  but  we  have  proved  and  ascertamed 
that  the  system  is  restrictive  of  education  in  the  agriculture 
districts.  Therefore  I  ask  that,  as  far  as  the  agriciUtural  dis- 
tncts  are  oonoerne4>  those  regulations  may  be  relaxed. 
The  apenses  of  the  committee  of  education,  the  expenses 
of  visiting  officers,  examining  mastersj  certifiicated  teachers, 
sad  others  are  very  great ;  bnt  it  hu  been  resolved  that 
all  the  education  thiit  the  State  is  bound  to  give  is  the  elemen- 
tvy  education  of  reading,  writing^  and  aritWetic.  Now  we 
hxm  that  the  position  of  the  ^abouruig  pq»ulationinthe  agricul- 


tural districts  will  not  permit  them  to  remain  at  school  beyond 
a  certain  time,  and  if  by  our  exertions  we  teach  them  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  we  give  them  the  key  of  knowledge,  the 
means  of  acquiring  hereafter — if  they  are  so  disposed,  or  cir- 
cumstances permit  them — knowledge  of  a  far  higher  character. 
Therefore  I  a«y  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest touay  that  they  shall  only  be  taught  by  this  certificated 
master  or  that  certificated  master.  I  ask,  as  a  right  to  the 
agricultoral  interest,  that  the  education  of  their  children  should 
be  paid  for  by  results — that  those  who  bring  the  cliildren  9f 
their  Bchools  to  the  necessary  effioienqr  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithemetio,  shall  receive  ^,  capitation  grant,  just  the  samfs 
as  if  they  had  been  taught  by  certificated  masters.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  knowledge  has  been  making  such  rapi/1 
strides,  that  even  the  agricultural  inierast  liave  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  employ  machinery  to  a  far  grei^tar 
extent  than  they  had  hitherto  done.  It  is  of  0eat  importance 
to  r^  the  agricultural  labourer  from  the  loutish  state  <^f 
ig^orayce  he  was  once  in,  within  my  remembrance, and  assinu- 
late  him  more  to  the  well-educated  artisans.  I  am  ghid  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  vou  upon  escaping 
that  terrible  scourge,  the  cattle-plague,  wnich  has  so  awfully 
afflicted  the  North  of  England,  and  also  the  very  bad  harvest 
that  they  had  in  that  part  of  the  country.  X  sunpose  that  for 
many  years  such  a  bad  harvest  has  not  been  known  in  the 
North.  In  agricultural  pursuits  there  is  no  distrust  of  each 
other:  we  are  a  united  boidy,  with  one  common  employment-l- 
imited to  do  the  best  we  can  for  our  labourers  and  tenants. 
And  further,  there  is  not  that  heart-burning,  that  jealousy  a^ 
rivalry  for  wealth  which  in  manufiacturing  districts  seem  to 
s^Darate  the  artisan  from  those  who  employ  him.  I  hope  that 
wul  long  continue,  and  I  hope  I  shall  again  have  the  oppor- 
tunity oif  thanking  you  for  drinking  my  health  as  one  of 
the  members  for  the  County  of  Devon. 

Mr.  Kekewich,  the  other  member,  saidt  I  fuBy  agree 
with  Sir  Lawrence  Palk  that  our  rural  schools  are 
not  sufficiently  provided  for  at  present.  Taxpayers  in  the 
country  oontnbute  no  less  than  one  million  a  year  towards 
education,  but  there  are  very  few  rural  schools  that  get  any 
Dortion  of  it.  I  think  that  is  a  very  hard  case.  A  man  in 
nis  time  plays  many  parts,  and  you  would  hardly  think  that  at 
one  time!  was  an  inspector  of  rural  scho(^.  I  examined  a 
a  great  number  of  schools  in  this  county,  and  found  them  very 
badly  supnorted.  Perhaps  a  small  subscription  was  doled  out 
by  some  aoaeut  Undlord,  by  some  landlord  who  lived  amongst  • 
them,  but  who  could  not  subscribe  much;  bnt  they  were 
chiefly  supported  by — and  I  say  it  to  their  honour-^the  clergy, 
who  were  often  very  ill  able  to  contribute  the  amount  they 
did.  Therefore  I  say  it  is  hard  that  these  s<^oob  receive  no 
part  of  the  Government  grant.  I  have  always,  during  the 
time  I  have  been  in  Parliament,  voted  for  every  propoeitiMi 
which  would  give  a  small  grant— however  iinall  it  might 
be— towards  the  support  of  these  small  rand  ecbooli. 


AMATDUB     PABMING. 


At  the  SakeweU  f  avm«n*  Club  dinner,  Mr.  Jat^Ui  one 
of  the  members  for  North  Derbyshire,  saidt  He  had 
mys  maintained  that  unless  the  land  was  prosperous, 
uere  was  no  prosperity  for  the  mining,  manu&cturing, 
K  ooBimercial  inteiests.  A  strong  feeling  in  favour 
or  the  huid  was  borm  in  every  Englishman,  u  a  workman 
oa  only  get  a  snug  cottage,  with  a  bit  of  murden  attached  to 
it|  he  will  never  leave  it  unless  he  is  oompelled ;  and  if  a  man 
nukes  a  bit  of  money,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  buihl  a  house, 
ud  get  a  piece  of  garden  spround.  Then  if  he  succeeds  in 
Bsking  a  little  more  money,  ne  will  turn  agriculturist,  and  en- 
deavour to  beat  his  neighbours  in  breeding  cows  and  other 
farm  animals.  That  was  the  ease  with  himself.  In  1842  he 
jeft  off  commercial  pursuits,  having  been  told  that  if  he  wished 
JO  live  he  must  oease  from  the  anxieties  of  business ;  so  he 
^aght  an  esUte  and  turned  farmer.  A  portion  of  the  land 
vhich  he  purchased  had  ruined  two  fiwrmers,  who  had  been 


I^U  of  it  just  before  he  became  the  purchaser.  He  bought 
»•  land  at  12«.  6d.  an  acre,  and  after  three  years,  havuig 
-^a^AaOanaereinijiiprovinff  it,  he  let  the  land  at  £U7s. 
^  «f  un  Qt  a  seven  years*  lefwe.  Now.  his  commerciid 
nowledge  and  his  capital  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  land. 


and  the  reton^  was  beneficial  to  the  land,  beneficial  to  bimseir, 
and  beneficial  to  the  neighbourhood.  When  he  first  commenced 
farming,  he  was  considered  an  innovator  and  an  encroacher 
upon  other  men's  privileges,  and  he  was  laughed  and  sneered 
at ;  but  when  he  produiOBd  40  tons  of  carrots  to  the  acre ; 
when  he  gathered  ^  tons  ot  swedes  au  acre ;  and  when  he 
reaped  5o  bushtds  of  wheat  an  acre,  he  was  laughed  aad 
sneered  at  no  lon^,  but  was  asked  to  become  chair  man  of  an 
a^cultural  association.  He  had  sold  some  rams  at  £15  a- 
piece,  and  bullocks  at  50  ^ucas.  After  he  hud  been  farming 
about  three  years,  his  baiiifi'  cume  to  him  aud  ivaid  :  *'  Mr. 
Jackson,  we  have  got  the  foot -rot  iu  the  sheep/'  His  reply 
was,  "  Well,  I  sliall  rot  too  if  I  go  on  farmiug  much  longer. 
As  long  as  there  was  any  excitement  in  farming — in  draining, 
in  rebuilding,  in  pulling  down  old  hedges  aud  making  new 
ones,  he  liked  it  exceedingly  well ;  but  when  he  found  that 
wheat  did  not  grow  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  he  had  to  be 
patient  for  several  weeks  together,  he  found  it  uncommonly 
slow  work,  so  he  gave  up  farming  ou  a  grand  scale,  aud  put 
the  bit  in  nis  mouui  once  more  hs  a  mercantile  man.  True, 
he  was  a  fanner  still,  hut  then  it  was  in  a  small  way. 
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THB  FABMB&*S  UAOAZIKS. 


raE    ADVANTAGES    OF    EABLY    PLOUGHING. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ballymahon  Eumera'  Clnb, 
on  Monday,  Oct.  lit,  Mr.  JoHir  LuNEir,  landiteward,  rend  the 
fbllowing  paper  :— 

This  tnoject  it  of  great  imnortanee  to  the  fiurmer,  vhen  he 
aeea  the  immense  gain  it  is  to  nimseirand  to  all  the  cbsaes  who 
are  depending  upon  good  farming.  We  might  (as  we  haTe  had 
but  liule  time  for  the  preparation  of  this  paper)  do  what  we 
haTe  heard  of  a  rererend  gentleman  say  he  wonld  do  with  his 
text — 1st,  says  he,  I  will  discourse  about  it :  2nd,  I  will  dis- 
conrse  aboTe  it ;  3rd,  I  will  go  below  it ;  4th,  I  will  go  away 
from  it ;  6th,  I  will  oome  riffht  no  to  it ;  and  hwtly,  I  will  go 
right  through  it.  Now,  witnont  fbllowing  the  example  of  this 
gentleman,  I  will  at  once  try  to  go  right  into  my  snlgeet.  The 
common  practice  of  the  ordinary  Cumers  of  tlte  oonntiy  is  to 
plough  late— to  plough  when  they  should  be  sowing ;  and  if 
you  ask  them  why  they  don't  cultifate  earlier,  you  get  the  an- 
swer that  if  the  und  were  turned  up  it  would  be  **  too  oowld**  for 
the  seed.  These  men  do  not  see  the  pernicious  consequences, 
else  th^  wonld  surely  change  their  practice.  It  is  weU  for  all 
tillers  of  the  soil  to  hare  a  wholesome  conservatism  of  all  good 
customs  and  habits  which  are  really  beneficial— a  conservatism 
of  such  theories,  whether  they  may  be  traditional  or  otherwise, 
which,  when  reduced  to  practice,  work  well,  so  as  to  put 
money  into  the  pocket.  But  whilst  it  is  well  to  be  conserva- 
tive of  evervthibg  that  is  good,  farmers  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  be  thoronghty  radical,  changing  everything  which  im- 
proved fisrming  says  ought  to  be  changra,  and  laying  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  eveiy  custom  which  is  condemned  by  the  improve- 
ments of  affricnltnre.  It  is  high  time  for  men  to  lay  aside  their 
exploded  theories,  that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  reason  and 
of  science,  and  adopt  the  improvements  of  the  age.  Everv 
scienee  is  advancing,  and  men  are  availing  themselves  of  all 
the  advantages  of  the  age.  Why  not  in  fimnbg  take  advan- 
tage of  all  the  recent  improvements  which  have  been  found  to 
work  so  welL  Late  ploughing  produces  bad  crops  of  evenr 
kind,  unless  they  are  foroM  by  the  strength  of  the  land.  It 
pauperiies  the  tenant,  or  has  a  tendency  to  do  so;  therefore  we 
•  say  it  ou^t  to  be  given  up  at  once,  and  the  early  ploughing 
aooptfd  with  all  its  advantages,  which  we  will  try  to  point  out. 
*'  Wherefore  oome  on,  O  young  husbandaian. 
Learn  the  culture  proper  to  (ta  kind." 

Before  pointing  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  eariy  plonk- 
ing, it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  the  sort  of  ploughing 
we  approve  of.  All  soils  should  not  be  ploughed  equally  deep ; 
and  Whilst  we  are  strong  advocates  for  deep  ploughing  gene- 
rally, vet  we  say  that  it  ought  to  be  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subsoiL  If  there  be  a  good  subsoil  on  such  lands  as  strong 
davs,  loams,  rich  gravels,  or  deep  sands,  the  ploughing  ought 
to  be  as  deep  as  possible,  so  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  it 
may  be  brought  up  in  the  rotation  at  men  cropping;  but  if 
the  subsoil  is  bad,  as  on  tliin  clays  and  barren  sands,  we  would 
let  it  remain,  and  not  bring  much  to  the  sur&ce. 

The  autumn  after  the  crops  have  been  saved  is  the  proper 
time  to  plough.  The  land  then  is  generally  drv,  and  cultiva- 
tors cannot  be  too  jiarticular  in  getting  a  dry  tillable.  Plough- 
ing the  knd  wet  is  most  injurious  to  the  succeeding  crop,  and 
encourages  the  growth  of  weeds.  The  soil  when  wet  consoli- 
dates; and  instrad  of  having  the  pores  thoroughly  opened  for 
the  TCMDcption  of  the  f^um  of  both  atmosphere  and  the  rain,  they 
are  dosed.  The  anaent  Romans,  who  excelled  in  agriculture, 
were  exceedingly  particular  in  having  their  land  ploughed  dry; 
and  just  in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  aipricultural  sdence, 
and  approximate  to  these  sage  people,  so  will  we  be  attentive  to 
the  state  of  the  land  in  ploughing.  It  is  the  rood  ploughing 
at  the  right  time — other  things  wing  equal — ^Uiat  ensures  the 
good  crop.  Pliny,  the  celebrated  Roman  writer,  assigns  good 
ploughing  as  the  cause  of  the  com  being  so  plenty  in  Rome  in 
ancient  times.  **  What,*'  says  he,  **  was  the  cause  of  this 
frnitfnlness  P  Was  it  because  in  those  times  the  lands  were 
cultivated  hj  the  hands  even  of  generals— the  earth,  as  it  is 
natnral  to  suppose,  delighting  to  be  ploughed  with  a  share 
adorned  with  lainelB,  and  bv  a  plo^hman  who  had  been 
honoured  wiUi  triumphs?    Or  was  it  because  these  men 


ploughed  their  fields  with  the  same  diligence  that  they  pitched 
their  camps ;  and  secured  their  coru  with  the  same  ears  that 
thev  formed  their  armies  for  battle?'* 

No  matter  how  well  plouffhing  is  done  with  skiUd  hasds 
and  sood  horses ;  no  matter  how  straight  and  well-shoTddmd 
the  forrows ;  no  matter  that  the  plo^  is  according  to  tk 
most  approved  pUn ;  yet,  if  tiie  land  is  wet  the  whole  is  U 
work,  as  it  will  not  pay.    In  forming,  as  in  everything  dae,Ti 
should  ask  the  question,  WHl  it  pay?  and  endeavour  bj  <m 
practice  to  answer  m  the  aflirmative ;  but  wet  ploughing  ve  i^ 
emphatically  will  not  pay.    Eariy  ploughing  most  geamDy 
ensures  the  land  to  be  ory,  and  therefore  the  advan^ge.  Ve 
have  seen  many  afield  of  nch  earth  lost  to  the  occupier  in  eoi- 
sequence  of  wet  ploughing;  poverty  comes  to  himasaainntd 
man,  but  the  cause  is  patent  that  all  his  work  is  done  in  the  mv 
stvle.    But  autumn  ploughing  banishes  weeds,  which  ii  n- 
other  great  advantage  to  the  fiumer.    The  greatest  foei  to 
agriculture  are  weeu.    'Diey  not  onljr  choke  the  crop,  bit 
they  absorb  the  nutriment  designed  for  its  production,  tad  n 
matter  what  spedes  of  crop  it  may  be,  its  greatest  foe  ii  thil 
which  grows  beside  it  as  weeds.    In  all  our  cdtivatioave 
should  aim  at  the  destruction  of  weeds,  and  whatever  tends  to 
their  extirpation  is  good  husbandry.    As  we  said  before,  bt- 
mers  ought  to  be  radicals  as  well  as  conservatives,  sad  tear 
up  by  the  root  evervthing  that  mars  the  mwth  of  the  crop. 
We  have  seen  the  mrmer  who  oonsideret  himself  perfectioa 
let  all  the  weeds  grow  in  his  oats  until  the  harvest,  sad  tfaa 
separate  them.    The  weeds  had  not  only  exhausted  the  tail 
more  than  the  crop,  but  they  had  sown  thdr  mnltitadiaou 
seeds,  to  produce  a  hundredfold  the  following  season.  Ai* 
tumn  ploughing  turns  up  the  roots  of  the  weeds  to  be  expoaed 
to  the  Aroet,  rains,  and  thaws  of  winter,  and  thus  to  perish  tho. 
And  although  it  is  very  difllcuH  to  banish  them,  so  much  so  that  i 
good  Scotchman,  who  was  a  better  man  than  a  fanner,  once  wA, 
**  Sin  and  the  Deil  ye  may  overcome,  but  weeds  ye  canna."   Wr 
affirm,  however,  that  the  best  antidote  against  these  encauea  d 
the  husbandman  is  autumn  ploughing.    Fidds  filled  with  ntt 
weeds,  many  of  which  we  see  in  the  country,  must  be  ii  a 
state  of  greater  exhaustion  than  if  they  produced  a  heavy  crop 
of  oats.    The  productive  quality  of  the  earth  must,  of  neceaaitf, 
decrease  in  proportion  to  the  quantify  of  the  weeds  grown;  m 
tuij  diy  ploughing  is  one  of  the  best  methods  I  know,  except  Al- 
lowing, for  expeUing  these  unproductive  plants,  and  prepahig 
the  land  for  the  reception  of  beneficial  ones.    It  is  a  pity  to 
see  80  many  crops  destroyed  hj  these  enemies  of  amwtare, 
and  to  know  that  they  are  leaving  the  occupant  of  the  anl 
penniless.    Therefore  we  would  entreat  farmers  to  study  th« 
own  benefit  and  cultivate  early.    I  can  give  the  experiaice  of 
sixty  years,  twenty  of  my  own  and  forty  of  my  fiUhen,  and, 
without  an  exception,  we  never  found  the  autumn  ploagfaiBg 
to  fail  in  the  desired  results.    Another  advantage  accrain;  to 
the  tenant  from  eariy  culture  is  bringing  the  land  to  the  pivpff 
tilth.    The  experienced  agriculturist  in  spring  knows  die  good 
of  having  the  land  in  such  a  state  that  it  can  be  pnmerfy  ps^ 
verixed.    The  exposure  of  the  day  to  the  vrinter  neaU  ssd 
rains  reduces  it  to  such  a  consistency  that  you  may  eaatly  pn* 
pare  it  for  the  most  delicate  crop.    We  have  seen  maayftf* 
mers  in  the  spring,  when  dry  weather  sets  in,  turning  a  atroeg 
force  to  the  fidds  to  break  the  dods,  that  ndther  hsrrov 
nor  roller  would  break ;  whereas  if  the  same  land  had  b«s 
earl V  tilled,  the  fWwU  and  atmospher^  with  the  heavy  rsiss 
would  have  been  the  best  dod-breakers,  and  have  done  m 
work  effectually.    We  have  read  of  the  fable  of  the  I«Bioe 
and  Soda.     "  I  could  soon  destroy  you,**  says  the  I^aion  to 
the  Soda.    "  I  couM  soon  take  the  juice  out  ofyou,"  asp  » 
Soda.    "Let  us  have  at  it,**  says  the  Lemon.  Fi,fi*,g«J» 
Lemon,  and  Fix,  fix,  goes  the  Soda ;  and  the  rrsdt  ia,  ootbiv 
is  left  behind  but,  apparently,  a  little  dirty,  soft  w**^ 
So  with  the  ftosts  and  rain ;  fix,  fix,  goes  the  frost  sad  ttj 
rain,  and  so  carry  on  their  batUe  upon  the  newly  •!*"*■ 
earth,  and  the  result  is   proper  ^verixation.   »*JV52J 
thehmd  be  brought  to  such  a  state  were  it  not  earfyplMfMir 
It  would  be  impossible  for  the  hand  of  man  to  kavc  it  n  » 
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iood  a  tnth  u  the  tiementa ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  are  wise 
for  oanelTes,  wise  for  those  whom  we  are  necessarily  training 
^  oar  example,  and  wise  for  the  dependants  npon  good  fiirm- 
isf,  wewill  adopt  the  system  of  early  colture. 

No  matter  what  the  crop  may  he  which  yon  are  to  sow  in 
the  fisUowing  sprina,  the  great  adfantage  is  to  hare  the  land 
broosht  to  a  sood  tilth  for  it ;  and  therefore  yon  are  not 
afraid  of  it,  as  tar  as  human  precaution  (^oes,  being  a  fulure. 
Pkmgh  early ;  and  money  will  he  saved  in  Uie  otherwise  es- 
pensire  preparation  of  the  land,  and  a  consoientioiis  satisfao- 
tioD  will  cheer  Ton  amidst  the  gloom  of  your  neighbours,  that, 
if  Hearen  has  designed  a  bad  crop,  it  will  not  be  for  the  pu- 
niihment  of  your  neglect.  Another  advantage  is,  that  the 
land  is  ready  for  the  early  seed.  I  have  often  grieved,  for 
their  own  sake,  to  see  fsrmers  send  out  the  plough  to  make  a 
beginiiing  of  their  work  at  the  very  time  they  should  be  sow- 
is;,  ss  seed-time  is  promised ;  but  many  formers  are  not  ready 
to  sTail  themselves  of  it  when  it  comes,  and  you  hear  nothing 
bat  the  wail  of  complaints,  and  see  their  frowning  counten- 
ances Ming  at  the  weather,  whereas  it  is  themsielves  they 
ought  to  blame.  But  to  foult  oneself  is  not  a  common  or  a 
piniant  practice.  The  laws  of  Nature  work  most  orderly  and 
urmoniously ;  and  when  men  come  into  collision  with  them 
tbejr  are  sure  to  be  iqiured.  The  farmer  should  see  that  he 
ion  not  come  into  oollision  with  these  laws,  else  misery  and 
Im  will  be  the  conscM^uence.  We  have  seen  such  men,  bv 
not  bong  ready  to  do  their  work  in  the  seed-time,  lose  much 
of  their  crop.  In  a  well-regulated  farm,  all  the  work  is  done 
in  the  proper  time  and  place ;  and  as  we  know  there  is  a  time 
fsr  erervthing,  so  should  everything  be  done  in  its  time.  It 
is  an  old  proverb,  and  a  true  one,  that  "  the  early  bird  catches 
the  early  worm ;"  and  the  early  ploughing  enables  the  former 
to  catch  the  proper  season  for  everything.  Yon  will  always 
luiow,  when  there  is  Ute  ploughing,  bite  sowing,  and  late 
crops,  that  the  former  is  both  lazy  and  indolent.  Correct 
^niiiiig,  in  its  details,  is  like  a  chain,  one  link  depending  upon 
another,  thus  making  a  beautiful  whole.  If*  ploughing,  for 
cumple,  is  done  in  February  and  March,  when  the  seed 
ihould  be  sown ;  if  potatoes  are  sown  in  tne  month  of  May, 
ud  an  earlj  disease  comes  on,  they  are  not  worth  taking  out 
of  thesoil ;  if  turnips  be  sown  in  July,  thinned  and  weeded  about 
harvest :  if  the  tim-cutting  occupies  the  month  of  June,  or  a 
part  <^  July,  when  they  should  be  ready  to  be  drawn  home ;  if 
then  is  not  time,  from  a  collision  of  things,  to  embrace  the  early 
pod  weather  for  hay-making,  the  result  will  be  calamitous, 
'^hing  takes  the  place  of  sowing ;  potato-planting  takes 
^«  pUoe  of  turnips ;  turf-cutting  takes  the  place  of  hay- 
Ottking  and  tumip-noeing ;  and  hay-making  takes  the  place  of 
bvreat,  the  oats  being  often  left  so  long  uncut  that  the  straw 
^■carcely  worth  reaping,  and  the  cron  materially  injured. 
"Hence  arises  this  oollision  of  thinn  P  We  answer,  from  late 
Pioagiung.  Let  there  be  autumn-pionghing ;  and  the  farmer, 
^ciAning  at  the  proper  place,  wiil  be  able  to  do  all  things 
"uiyt  aod  will  also  be  in  a  position  to  avail  himself  of  good 
*«>ther,  when  it  comes,  for  the  saving  of  his  hay  and  grain 
ci^  In  a  machine,  one  break  may  cause  many  in  the  com- 
pliQUed  machinery;  so  in  fMrming.  One  break  from  the 
proper  order  may  make  many,  and  thus  cause  complete  confu- 
Non  during  the  entire  season,  with  heavy  loss.  But  a  machine 
BiHt  be  so  nicely  constructed  that  there  will  be  little  friction : 
u  there  be  much  friction,  arising  from  a  bad  mathematical  ad- 
Moent,  it  will  lead  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  whole  ma- 
^i»eiy.  So  we  say  all  things  ought  to  be  done  in  fanning  so 
^  there  will  be  as  little  friction  of  one  work  pressing  upon 
l^^r  as  possible,  lest  disorganization  be  the  result.  Early 
P'otighing  will  be  the  first  and  most  important  step  in  the 
Jcar'a  fsnmng — ^will  obviate  and  prevent  all  the  confosion  and 
<Mi  to  which  we  have  referred :  hence  its  advantage.  Another 
Bort  important  advantage  arising  from  it  is  the  amount  of 
^vn  received  from  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
'^  It  is  a  wcdl-known  fiust  that  the  plants  which  the  farmer 
'J'utiTates  receive  their  nutriment  from  three  sources — ^the 
'^  the  atmosphere,  and  the  rain.  The  opinion  that  the  at- 
'"^^'pliere  contained  only  the  two  ^ases,  osigen  and  nitrogen,  is 
J'*P*''^ded,  and  agricultural  chemists  have  found  that  it  con- 
^^  a  slight  portion  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  The 
?""wnia,  containing  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  is  of  the  greatest 


and  as  ammonia  readily  dissolves  in  water,  the  rain  dissolves  this 
gas,  and  die  soil  retains  it  for  the  nutriment  of  the  following 
crop.  Liebig,  the  celebrated  chemist,  made  an  experiment 
upon  rain-water,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  small  portion  of 
ammonia ;  and  he  estimated  that,  if  one  pound  of  rain-water 
contained  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  ammonia,  a  field  of  26,910 
square  feet  would  receive  annually  upwards  of  801bs.  of 
this  ^as,  so  that  a  statute  acre  would  each  year  re- 
ceive in  the  rain  that  foils  upon  its  surfooe  about  1291bs.  of 
ammonia.  When  such  has  been  proved  by  this  eminent  che- 
mist to  be  the  probable  amount  of  this  pre-eminently  nutri- 
tions element  imparted  to  an  acre-surfooe  from  rain-water,  is 
it  not  of  the  greatest  importance  that  land  designed  for 
cropping  should  oe  as  eariy  as  possible  turned  up,  that  it  may 
easilv  imbibe  and  retain  that  wnich  is  to  be  the  great  support 
and  hfe  of  the  fotnre  plant  P  The  Supreme  Beinff  has  made  a 
provision  in  the  atmosphere  for  manuring  our  fields ;  and  thus, 
in  the  silent  night  as  wdl  as  the  busy  day,  it  is  carrying  on 
its  fertilising  influence.  But  many  prevent  it  from  doingtiiis 
work  to  a  greater  advantage,  by  their  late  ploughing.  Who 
that  has  ever  followed  his  land  has  not  found  the  immense 
advantage  to  it  P  and  what  has  produced  that  change  from 
comparative  barrenness  to  great  fertility  P  Does  it  arise  fh>m 
the  frequent  pbughing,  or  the  destruction  of  the  weeds  P 
Partly,  but  chiefly  from  being  turned  up  the  whole  year,  to 
receive  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere.  Therefore  the 
advantage  of  early  ploughing,  which  admits  of  early  cross- 
ploughing,  so  that  the  soil  mav  catch  the  greatest  amount 
of  this  most  beneficial  gas.  The  system  of  eariy  tillage 
ensures  a  greater  return  frtim  the  crops,  whether  they  may 
be  oats,  barley,  flax,  potatoes,  tumipo,  or  any  other  green 
crop.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  the  best  farmers,  and 
will  be  the  experience  of  all  who  try  the  experiment. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  excellent  editor  of  the  Irish  Far- 
meri  Gazette  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  laboiured  to 
change  the  habits  and  customs  of  Irish  farmers ;  and  although 
many  have  read,  and  do  read,  that  periodical,  yet  they  continue 
their  old  practice.  When  you  reason  with  some  men  upon 
this  subject,  they  will  tell  you,  more  hon^y  than  politely, 
that  they  know  better  than  either  you  or  the  editor  of  tne  Iruk 
Farmeri  Gasette.  They  are  proof  against  all  teaching  and 
all  improvements  -,  and  when  you  endravourto  benefit  them  by 
trying  to  make  a  change,  they  will  tell  you,  as  a  reward  for 
your  trouble,  that "  it*s  all  nonsense,'*  even  before  they  have 
tried  the  experiment.  Truly,  as  regards  such  men,  one  is  in- 
clined to  say,  "As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,  live  without  change.  Amen.**  I  have  often  wondered 
whv  men  will  so  tenaciously  cling  to  what  is  ruinous  to  them, 
and  rqect  the  experience  of  tliose  who  wrish  to  benefit  them. 
Is  it  early  training  t>r  prdudice  that  keeps  them  from  adopting 
necessary  improvements  P  I  can  onlv  account  for  it  in  the 
way  that  one  nigger  accounted  to  another  for  a  fiish  that  could 
not  be  taken  by  his  bait.  A  poor  black  man  once  sat  down  at 
the  side  of  a  stream  to  take  some  refreshment,  which  consisted 
of  bread  and  whiskey.  Some  crumbs  of  the  bread  fell  into 
the  water,  and  the  fish  took  them  up.  The  man  dipped  the 
bread  into  the  whiskey,  and  let  it  foil  into  the  water :  in  a 
short  time  the  fish  were  all  floating  lifeless,  as  it  were,  on  the 
stream,  and  the  blackie  caught  them  easily.  But  there  was 
one  large  fish  that  he  could  not  influence,  although  it  took  the 
crumbs  of  the  bread  as  freely  as  the  others.  Being  determined 
to  catch  it,  he  went  to  a  friend  and  borrowed  a  ne^  and  having 
succeeded  in  his  olnect,  he  showed  it  to  his  friend,  who  re- 
plied by  saving,  "Sambo,  I  unarstanddat  fish;  dat  fish  is  de 
muUet-head ;  dat  fish  has  no  brains  ;**  and,  therefore,  as  whis- 
key infiuences  the  brain,  the  fish  was  not  caught.  We  are 
afraid  that  many  who  are  proof  against  all  improvements  are 
like  Sambo's  muUet-head.  However,  the  plan  is  to  work 
away  until  society  has  been  leavened  by  wholesome  improve- 
ments, and  the  fanners  led  to  be  benefited  by  scientific  changes 
as  produced  in  agriculture.  Larger  and  eu^r  crops  will  be 
the  result  of  early  plouffhin|p ;  the  good  harvest,  wnen  early, 
will  be  embraced,  and  the  different  works  on  the  farm  not  re- 
tarded. If  the  farmers  of  the  country  want  good  green  crops, 
if  they  want  large  returns  of  oats  and  other  such  crops,  if  they 
want  to  be  comfortable  upon  their  forms,  then  let  them  take  the 
first  step  to  such  comforts,  and  to  the  obtaining  of  such  crops— 
namely,  plough  early.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon 
the  proper  management  of  the  turnip  crop,  and  many  have 
endeavoured  to  find  an  antidote  to  the  destroctiTe  little  aaimal 
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tiiat  mU  up  tke  tnraip,  knowt  as  the  tnnip-fljr.  We  giva  a 
prtvtntive  vhioh  doruiff  tiu  oonne  of  a  long  experieiiee,  both 
of  B^  &ther  and  mpeli,  w«  aever  fboiid  to  fiul--ploagh  early ; 
and  u  eo  doing  the  land  will  be  in  inch  a  itate  by  the  ferti- 
lising  inflocneet  of  the  atmoephere,  and  the  polYciizing  power 
of  the  frods  and  thaws  of  winter,  that  it  can  be  reduoed  to 
the  fioeet  ttate  of  tillage,  which  is  tiie  safest  and  best  antidote 
against  the  ravages  of  this  inseet.  The  land  intended  for 
iornips  cannot  be  too  well  tilled,  and  the  precorsorto  that  is 
early  ploogfaing.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  former's  snc- 
eessi  as  we  have  shown  of  green  crops,  which,  when  largely 
and  earefully  grown  on  the  fium,  msles  the  healthful  young 
stock.  Better  not  rear  young  stock  if  they  are  not  properly  fed 
and  eared.  On  the  farm  where  green  crops  are  not  produced, 
unless  there  be  very  rich  pasture,  you  will  see  poor,  and  con- 
sequently uaremuneratiye  stock. 

A  number  of  very  excellent  papers  have  beea  read  sinee  the 
begianinff  of  this  dnb,  but  the  success  as  the  first  step  in  cany- 
ing  out  tneir  reeomaeDdations  and  arriving  at  scane  degree  of 
exoellenoe  depends  upon  early  pbuffhing.  As  we  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  it  is  the  origin  of  the  good  green  crop,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  society's  first  wer.  and  whatever 
makes  green  crops  plentiful  affords  much  laeding  to  all  of  the 
farming  stock ;  it  is  the  best  preventive  to  the  Miruction  of 
the  tuniip-fly,  the  truefiriend  to  agriculture,  the  extirpator 
of  itsenemiee  the  weeds;  it  is  the  remote  and  secondary 
eanse  of  the  luxuriant  flax-crop,  the  guarantee  of  other  things 
fiavourabb— of  the  fields  waving  witn  early  and  vellow  grain ; 
it  enables  the  tenant  to  pay  his  rent,  and  fills  the  lancQord's 
Doekets  at  Kay  and  November  with  his  just  due ;  it  imparts 
nappinesB  to  the  farmer  looking  at  his  sommer  and  autumn 
crops.  Our  minds  are  so  oonstitated  that  much  of  our  hap- 
piness arises  &0B  our  senses,  especially  from  the  sense  of 
iighti  and  on  looking  at  good  dean  en^  of  every  kind,  there 


eaanotbut  be  awakened  in  oor  nxads,  from  behdldmg  waA^ 
the  sensation  of  pieasire.  As  the  sight  of  something  imples- 
sent  produces  the  sensation  of  pain,  so  nist  the  nght  of  bsi 
weedy  crops  prodnee  unpleasant  sensations  both  in  the  bik 
of  the  traveller  and  the  good  agriculturist.  We  might,  hi 
not  this  paper  exceeded  the  proper  bounds,  have  contraitB 
the  advantages  of  autumn  ploughing  wiik  the  disadTaatni 
oflatedouffhing;  but  we  will  leiwe  the  Carmcr  to  do  that  u 
himself  and  we  would  s^ng^y  recommend  those  who  an  Cw 
of  hite  tillaooto  a  little  mental  exercise  upon  sueh  a  cootnri 
and  they  wSl  surely  be  convinced  of  the  loss  sustained  br  U 
ploughing.    It  is  a  trite  poetic  proverb  that — 

**  Barly  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise, 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise  ;** 

which  might  be  applied  with  all  its  force  to  eiriy  plos^ 
finally,  we  say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  in  his  agiieulua 
stnnrji 

Early  to  plough  is  early  to  reap, 

Makes  the  land  fertile,  and  the  oats  cheap ; 

Destroys  tiie  bad  weeds,  and  the  turnip-fly  kills ; 

Produces  large  green  cn^s,  and  the  granary  fills ; 

Causes  ^e  stall-feds  to  moan  and  to  sigh. 

Because  their  big  bellies  are  raised  far  too  high ; 

Brings  the  fine  young  stock  to  leap  and  to  iump, 

As  by  much  good  feeing  they  are  fat  at  uie  ramp 

Strengthens  tne^ewe  in  her  delicate  state 

With  turnips  as  good  as  ever  were  ate. 

The  ducks,  hens,  and  geese  are  all  brought  togdher, 

To  eat  up  the  oats  that  were  saved  in  good  westher. 

The  fiirmer  looks  on,  and  is  huipy  to  see 

That  all  in  the  yard  are  in  sacn  a  high  glee ; 

He  thinks  of  the  rent,Uiat  has  eome  by  less  trouble, 

And  says,  *  Early  jdiNigfaing  has  made  me  rtt^  doobk>^' 


THE    IBISH    LAND    QUESTION. 


Mr.  i,  hoirtt  Whittli  read,  at  tiie  aaeeting  of  tiie  Social 
Bdenoe  Congress,  a  paper,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  an  ab- 
stract :  Speaking  of  the  present  condition  of  the  limd  question 
in  Ireland,  he  said  the  question  had  begum  to  attract  attention 
as  eariv  as  1636 ;  and,  though  so  many  changes  had  oocurred 
since  then  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  this  question 
was  still  one  requiring  le^ative  settlement  The  ccmditien 
of  Ireland  when  the  question  first  arose  w A  voy  different  firom 
its  present  condition.  The  country  then  suffered  from  evils 
which  were  the  direct  result  of  the  old  system  of  leasing,  via., 
an  excessive  population,  minute  subdivision  of  Iraldings,  and 
very  inferior  husbandry.  Another  great  evil  was  the  embar- 
rassed condition  of  the  iandbrds.  The  last  evil  had,  however, 
been  remedied  by  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act  Emigration 
had  drained  off  a  large  portion  of  the  suponbundant  popula- 
tion. A  great  extent  of  country  has  been  restored  to  pa^nre, 
which  had  bean  the  ehief  mode  of  empl<^ff  the  land  up  to  the 
puddle  of  the  last  century.  Tenants  at  wul  had  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  oM  leasehohiers.  But  the  old  habit  of  the  land- 
lord leaving  the  tenant  to  make  the  improvements  continued, 
and  to  a  great  extent  oontinnes  still.  The  smallness  of  the 
holding  made  it  impossible  for  the  landlord  to  make  the  im- 
provements in  a  demonstrative  ws^.  If  the  tenant  continued 
to  ocoupy,  all  went  well;  but,  if  he  was  evicted  before  the  im- 
provements were  exhausted,  he  had  no  means  of  obtaining  com- 
pensation from  his  iaadlord.  This  state  of  things  discouraged 
improveoients.  The  principle  of  compensation  was  recogniaed 
by  Mr.  Cardwell's  Act  in  i860 ;  but  the  maohinerr  was  too 
expensive,  and  the  compensation  allowed  too  smalL  Four  bilk 
were  introduced  last  session.  Three  of  them  proposed  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  eneonraging  leases.  The  fourth,  that  of 
the  lata  dovemmemt,  propoted  to  nve  all  tenants  at  will  a 
lump  sum  if  they  were  evicted  within  81  years  after  the  making 
of  the  impfovementa..  The  biU  did  not  require  the  consent  of 
the  laadkMrd,  nor  even  any  notice  to  him.  Such  a  bill  would 
have  directly  enoouraged  eviction.  All  recent  evidence  on  the 
state  of  IraUad  provaa  that  the  oountiy  has  been  slowly  and 

l»6»,    itlhiOMrappean 


tiiat  the  landlords  are  in  many  plaoefl  adopting  the 
plan  of  making  the  improvements  theaiaelves.    Any  i 
that  would  ipve  security  to  an  improving  tenant,  witbobt  ( 
tailing  the  rights  of  property,  would  be  very  beoefidsl.&a^^ 
altera  circumstances  of  the  country  would  give  such  i 
sure  a  good  chance  of  success.  a 

Extract  fix)m  a  paper  read  on  Tneeday,  the  IHhOciJ 
BiCHABD  W.  Oahble,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law,  on  "  Cmm 
sation  to  Tenants  in  Ireland  :**  After  some  preUniotfTj 
marks,  Mr.  Gamble  said  i  Improvements  should  be  divw 
into  three  classes,  to  be  dealt  with  and  provided  for  J 
ferently.  Improvements  of  the  first  class,  which  sit  a  J 
nature  of  good  husbwidiy,  will  be  found  far  bwkm 
portent  to  the  -  {present  state  of  Ireland  than  asf  wi 
No  direct  legislation  has  been  hitherto  propoied,  am 
in  the  bill  of  Lord  Derby's  Government  in  ISM.  J 
proposing  compensation  to  tenants  for  improvemint  of  nj 
forms  under  this  first  class— that  is  by  means  of  high  ^ 
tion,  high  laanuring,  and  for  grass  seeds  sown — we  do  sot  n 
pose  any  new  mode  of  lejpslation  in  this  matter,  batoolyj 
adaptation  of  the  old  principles  of  legislation  to  ^e  afva 
altered  rights  of  the  landlord  and  toiant  I'^'P^^'^'^' ?1 
out  of  the  discoveries  and  improvements  in  me  mode  ofj 
tivating  Und— the  old  prindple  that  "  he  who  •owed  •JJ 
TCMip:*  There  are,  in  all,  669,180  tenants  in  Irelsiul  hM 
over  one  acre  of  land  each,  and  of  these  there  an  wm 
than  401,136,  or  70  per  cent,  whose  holdings  are  betwea^ 
acre  and  thir^  acres  statute.  I  propose  to  indooe  t**«^n 
tliemselves  to  change  their  system  of  sgrieukure,  sod  m 
out  improvements  of  the  first  class— to  invest  thrir  Isbo""^ 
capital  in  bringing  the  land  to  a  high  state  of  ^''^^'jf"*  J 
they  do  make  such  investment,  it  is  entirely  in  acoordsnce  n 
the  principles  of  the  law  and  custom  of  Bi|flsBd  thit  w 
should  be  entitled  to  reap  somewhat  of  the  ^»»8« 'J*;"/! 
have  thus  sown,  as  the  Siglish  tenants  are  now  «»^*'"J^ 
under  the  eustom  of  away-going  crop.  The  9J*"**S^n 
arises  with  regard  to  the  l5J  millioa  aeres  of  srsW*" 
pastQi«-land,andone.haIfiaimMi  manadwiaaMf^ 
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ia  IreUnd,  what  is  the  mode  of  improyement  to  be  applied  P 
TIere  are  no  statistiGS  by  which  to  ascertain  how  much  of 
tkem  Toold  be  improred  hj  drainage.  Perhaps  a  Tery  fnll 
iQovaoce  would  be  one-eighth,  or  2,000,000  acres ;  whereas 
n  leut  one-half,  or  8,000,000,  are  capable  of  a  vastly  im- 
proved mode  of  cnltivation,  and  oonld  thereby  be  rendered 
msuij  dottUy  as  productive  as  at  present  The  quantity  of 
had  is  1863  held  in  f&rms  of  over  one  and  under  30  statute 
Km  oeh  was  7,134,299  acres,  and  the  ouanti^r  held  in  feums 
ibore  SO  and  under  50  acres  each  was  2,l70,93o  acres.  From 
W  tvo  classes  alone  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  would  be 
osj  to  find  nearly  8,000,000  acres  requiring  improved  cnl- 
tivition.  Here,  then,  is  really  the  field  for  the  le^lator,  the 
lolitieil  economist,  and  the  philanthropist  to  discover  and 
tnij  the  means  of  stimulating  the  industrv  and  enterprize, 
m  csiling  forth  the  energy  and  the  capital  of  the  lan^ords 
ni  tenants  of  these  eight  millions  of  ^des,  that  all  might  be 
applied  in  improving  the  mode  of  their  cultivation,  so  as  to  in- 
mm  that  productive  powers^  and  scatter  plenty  through  a 
wOiog  land.  Drainage  and  unproved  cultivation,  then,  are 
fte  means  to  be  ado]^ ;  the  former  as  applied  to  two  mil- 
Ins  of  acres,  the  latter  to  eight  millioiis  of  acres.  As  to 
hm^  let  us  inquire  first  how  flr  it  is  possible  or  necessaiy 
fe^iect  anythine  bv  means  of  legislation.  With  regard  to 
Winprovable  by  drainage  upon  the  hoMings  under  30,  or 
pffhsps  onder  50  acres,  legislation  can  effect  but  little.  The 
•aire  number  of  occupiers  of  land  holding  over  an  acre, 
tWther  as  proprietors  or  tenants,  is  551,180 ;  and  of  these 
|kc  Kfflber  of  tenants  holding  over  one  acre,  or  under  30 
was  401,136,  and  the  number  holding  between  30 
and  50  acres  was  72,050,  making  together  473,186, 
oesrly  85  per  cent,  of  the  entire  occupiers,  whether 
fneion  or  tenants.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  any  plan 
improvemeDt  which  is  not  applicable  to,  and  capable  of 
taken  advantage  of,  by  these  473.186  tenanU,  will  be 
nseleas,  and  that  any  plan  which  deals  onljr  with  Uie 
g,  dndnace,  and  irrigation,  is  beyond  their  reach, 
-tenths  of  ^ese  473,186  farms  are  in  the  most  wretched 
^ofcnltivatioii,  not  producing  more  than  one-half  what 
wts  oaght  to  produce.  The  remedy  which  I  propose  is  to 
fte  the  Irish  tenant  by  law,  the  same  right  to  away-going 
PBp  to  which  the  Engush  tenant  is  entitled  by  cui^m — a 
Mtom  which  not  only  includes  a  share  of  the  growing  crop, 
kt  coaipensation  for  everything  which  he  has  done  on  the 
ad  within  three  years  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  and  for 
kch  be  has  not  been  recouped.  Small  as  this  matter  may 
ftt»T  to  be,  its  infinence  on  the  present  state  of  Ireland  would 
t  moch  more  powerful  than  that  which  would  hold  out 
foiex  hopes,  and  promise  much  more  largely,  with  recard  to 
■prorements  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  bulk  of 
k  imall  farmers.  Tlie  second  cUss  of  impoyements  consists 
I  dninage,  irri^tion,  subsoiling,  and  reclaiming  waste.  Thej 
R  of  sn  expensive  nature,  and  the  tenant  shomd  not  be  con- 
■'^  to  have  been  repaid  his  outlay  by  retaining  possession, 
v  the  value  of  the  improvements  to  have  been  exhiausted  be- 
^  lay,  at  least  fourteen  years.  In  order  to  be  effective^ 
«j  ihoold  all,  except  the  subsoiling,  be  done  upon  a  pre- 
^^7  settled  plan,  consistent  not  only  with  the  r^uirementa 
pthe  particular  farm,  but  of  the  entire  estate ;  therefor^  if 
be  teoant  requires  them  done,  the  landlord  or  agent  should  be 
*fadl\tA  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  them,  and  should  have  the 
^Q  of  carrying  them  out  himself  and  charging  the  tenant 
ki  umiud  gam  foj.  the  ontUy :  but  no  premium  should  be  held 
Mt  to  the  landlord  to  take  the  work  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
■uat  if  be  is  willing  to  do  it.  The  probable  cost  should  be 
^*°iated  beforehand^  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  work 
^^  he  remunerative ;  and  the  condition  and  value  of  the 
aid  improTed,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work  to  be 
iOBe  ihould  be  ascertained,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
Ktre  Tsloation.  Notice  of  the  intended  improvement  should 
^  ^ven  to  the  landlord,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  no  means 
■  the  end,  perhaps,  of  thirteen  years,  of  ascertaining  whether 
w  worttt  bad  been  really  done.  One  right  should,  perhaps, 
"  naerved  to  the  landlord,  viz.,  if  there  be  no  lease,  to  resume 
{"*^>>|on  within  twelve  months,  and  that  no  improvem<^ts  of 
^  <da«  should  be  done  against  the  laudlord^s  wish  within 
»|t*die  months.  Within  that  time  the  tenant  will  decide 
T^  be  wyi  continue  to  hold  the  Und  which  he  is  not 
|^v«dto  ismrove ;  and  the  landbrd  will  decide  whether  he 
^)idd  to  the  teniuf  t  yiem  or  inaist  npon  poMesnon  -,  imd 


there  would  be  little  doubt  that  the  difference  would  in  the 
meantime  be  settled  by  mutual  agreement  As  to  the  third 
class  of  improvements,  namelv,  building,  embankments,  farm- 
roads,  and  fences,  they  differ  nom  each  of  the  other  classes  in 
a  most  material  manner.  They  do  not  increase  the  productive 
power  of  the  soil,  and  may  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  landlord 
or  succeeding  tenant.  No  improvements  of  this  class  should 
be  allowed  without  the  consent  of  the  Undlord.  I  believe  no 
greater  boon  could  be  conferred  on  Ireland  at  this  moment 
than  a  termination  of  the  agitation  upon  this  question. 

Dr.  Fab&bubst  said  the  subject  was  involved  in  historical 
considerations,  and  in  the  tenure  of  land.  People  in  England 
had  made  one  great  and  fundamental  mistake  in  viewing  this 
Irish  question,  by  applying  to  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland  the  same  rule,  principles,  and  maxims  which 
governed  that  relation  in  England,  whereas  there  really  existed 
an  essential  difference  between  the  two  cases.  The  Irish  ten- 
ant had  alwavs  had  a  ^^reater  and  more  permanent  interest  in 
the  soil  which  he  cultivated  than  the  English  tenant,  the  con- 
sequence having  been  that  he  had  appued  his  industry  and 
capital  more  systematically  to  the  improvement  of  the  Land ; 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  real  objection  to  the  Irish  tenant 
bein^  recoups  to  the  extent  of  his  industry  and  outlay.  He 
considered  that  the  tenant  had  a  right  to  expect  this,  and  that 
then  it  became  a  mere  matter  of  arrangement  as  to  whether 
the  tenant  should  receive  a  compensation  in  the  shape  of  an 
extended  lease  or  in  the  shape  of  money  payment.  He  ap- 
nroved  of  the  great  experiment  that  had  been  carried  out  m 
Irehind  by  the  adoption  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act,  and 
said  we  ought  to  thank  IreUnd  very  much  for  it,  if  only  lumn 
the  ground  of  the  neat  influence  it  had  had  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  colonial  system  of  the  registration  of  estates. 

Mr.  F.  Hill  said  that  he  considered  the  question  was  of 
deep  importance.  It  would  be  a  wise  action  of  the  law  to 
have  the  matter  settled  once  for  all ;  and  he  recommended  a 
solution  of  the  question  that  where  the  landlord  and  tenant 
made  a  bargain  or  covenant  between  tiiemselves,  that  bargain 
should  be  carried  out :  but  in  the  absence  of  any  such  bargain, 
the  equitable  principle  should  be  carried  out  by  which  the 
tenant,  on  giving  up  possession  of  a  hrm,  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  compensation  for  any  deterioration  of  value  which  the 
&rm  had  sustained,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  shouhi  re- 
ceive compensation  from  the  landlord  for  any  augmentation  of 
value  which  he  had  occasioned. 

Dr.  Hancock  supported  the  view  of  Mr.  HilL  He  said 
the  principle  involved  in  that  view  was  one  of  universal  appU- 
cation,  and  it  was  one  by  which  the  tenant  would  be  likely  to 
introdooe  a  higher  class  of  improvements,  and  improvementa 
of  a  more  extensive  rhararter  upon  the  estate  which  he  farmed. 

The  Chusman,  in  a  few  words,  dosed  the  discussion.  The 
question,  he  said,  was  deeply  important,  and  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  that  there  should  be  special  legislation  upon  it  He 
touched  upon  several  of  the  details  whioh  would  have  to  form 
part  of  any  amendment  of  the  existing  law,  and  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  some  legal  soUiDon  of  the  question  would 
be  spe^y  arrived  at. 


THE  BAKEWELL  SHEEP. 
Of  all  the  various  breeds  of  sheep, 
That  butchers  kill  or  grasiers  keepi 
From  which  do  we  most  oomibrt  raapP 

ThefiakewelL 
What  sheep  produce  the  richest  meat, 
And  in  appearance  look  most  neat. 
And  pay  beat  for  the  food  they  eat  f 

TheBakeweU. 
Which  most  of  all  the  landscape  grace. 
Contain  most  bulk  in  smallest  space, 
And  when  they  feed  adorn  the  place  P 

TheBakewelL 
Which  best  our  craving  wants  snpplyj 
To  feed  and  keep  us  warm  and  dry; 
And  make  both  cold  and  hunger  ^  f 

OAieBakewell. 
Which  are  iBoat  tractable  and  tame^ 
Ajid  will  so  long  as  sheep  remain, 
Immortalise  great  BakewelFt  name  9 
Amtricm  fortm^  Miimw.  The  BakeireU. 
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THE    MANAGEMENT    OP    FENCES. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  tlie  WeDlock  Fanners*  Clab, 
Mr.  Keary  r^  the  following  paper  on  the  Planting,  Bear- 
ing,  and  Management  of  Fences: — Gentlemen,  Before  I  en- 
ter upon  the  consideration  of  the  planting,  rearing,  and  ma- 
nagement of  fences  in  the  order  laid  by  yonr  Socie^,  it  may 
not,  1  think,  be  unprofitable  to  notice  generally  the  state  of 
fences  as  the^  exist  at  present  in  tliis  country.  It  is  univer- 
sally (and  with  great  truth)  admitted  that  the  agriculture  of 
Great  Britain  has  been  developed  and  extended  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  during  the  last  25  years.  Our  cereal  crops  are 
increased  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  roots  are  grown  with 
success  on  land  hitherto  deemed  incapable  of  producing  any- 
thing but  wheat  and  beans.  Barren  wastes  have  been  success- 
fully and  profitably  enclosed,  and  the  steam  plough  and  the 
reaping  machine  are  implements  with  which  we  are  daily  be- 
coming more  familiar.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  energy 
which  has  been  shown,  .and  the  success  which  has  been 
attatned,  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  live-stock  during 
the  above  period,  proves  incontestablv  that  the  British 
former  has  not  been  asleep,  and  that  he  has,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  kept  pace  with  the  industrious  enterprise  of  his  commer- 
cial neighbours.  There  is,  however,  I  regret  to  say,  a  dark 
side  to  this  picture.  Great  as  have  been  the  advances  made 
in  agriculture  generally,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion  that  our  fences  as  a  general  rule  throughout 
England  and  more  particularly  throughout  the  west  mid- 
land counties,  are  in  a  most  discreditable  and  neglected 
condition.  In  the  first  place  I  contend  that  nearlv  three- 
fourths  of  the  existing  rences  upon  arable  land  ought  to  be 
swept  away  altogether.^  For  all  practical  purposes  they  are 
utterly  useless ;  large,  irregular,  and  overgrown,  consuming 
on  many  farms  nearly  a  tenth  of  the  land,  and  growing 
moreover  weeds  of  all  sorts  in  the  greatest  abundance,  they 
are  productive  of  great  annnal  loss  and  a  continual  source 
of  expense.  And  what  good  reason  can  be  given  for  their 
continuance  P  They  grow  no  com.  thev  produce  no  live- 
stock. Our  forefathers  probably  plantea  tnera  for  shelter, 
and  cut  the  ditches  which  fre^uentlv  run  parallel  to  them  as 
the  best  method  of  drainage  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 
But  those  days  are  gone*  drainage  and  other  causes  have 
ameliorated  our  climate,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  demolition 
of  a  large  proportion  of  our  ancient  hedgerows,  however  much 
such  a  plan  might  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
would  tend  immenselv  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  our  agricultural 
operations.  The  evils  indeed  of  the  present  state  of  our  fences 
must  be  so  apparent  to  any  reflecting  mind,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  enumerate  them  very 
briefly.  Fenced  are  injurious — 1.  Because  thev  absorb  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  land,  which,  but  for  them,  could  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  thus  add  largely  to  the  resources 
of  ever^  &rm.  2.  Because  they  encourage  the  growth  of  all 
sorts  of  weeds,  which,  in  too  many  cases,  are  allowed  to  mature 
their  seeds,  and  disperse  it  in  hi^h  windis  all  over  the  country. 
3.  Because  they  prevent  a  free  circuhition  of  air  over  our  fields, 
and  frequently  cause  mildew,  blight,  and  rust.  4.  Because  they 
seriously  increase  the  amount  both  of  horse  and  manual  labour, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  frequent  turnings  they  occasion  to  the 
ploughman,  and  in  the  time  expended  in  cultivating  head  lands, 
frequentlv  difficult  of  access.  Still  further  proof  might  easily 
be  brought  forward ;  but  I  think  I  have  stated  enough  to  prove 
that  the  present  system  of  hedges  in  England  is  radically 
wrong.  Why  then  are  they  so  long  maintained  in  their 
entirety  to  the  iDgnrv  of  the  tenant  and  to  the  loss  of  the  com- 
munity at  Urge.  The  fact  is  that  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  our  landed  property  is  somewhat  conservative,  and 
because  the  hedgerows  were  phinted  by  our  ancestors,  they  are 
treated  with  profound  respect  and  allowed  to  remain.  I 
will  consider  shortly  whether  they  may  not  be  easily  dispensed 
with.  In  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive  parts 
of  the  county  of  Kent,  and  in  several  other  couties  also,  fences 
are  almost  unknown.  The  fields  are  divided  into  a  regular 
rotation  of  crops,  and  when  turnips  or  clover  have  to  be  eaten 
off  hj  sheep,  tne  simple  expedient  of  hurdles  or  nets  confine 


the  animals  within  the  proper  limits.  No  inoonyenienee  ii 
experienced,  and,  as  I  believe,  ^reat  evils  are  atoided.  Ik 
not,  however,  advocate  the  entire  abolition  of  our  fences  a 
this  district ;  but  miles  of  them  might  at  once  be  grubbed  ip 
with  great  advantage,  and  the  siics  of  all  the  fields  mi|ht  be 
very  much  enljurged.  Good  strong,  but  not  hiph  fences,  m  wr 
pasture  fields  are  highly  necessarr  and  desirable,  and  I  will  a- 
deavour  to  show  how  they  may  be  maintained  within  pnfcr 
and  reasonable  limits. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting  is  a  mo^ii- 
portant  process,  but  one  too  generally  entirely  ney«*5  " 
connection  with  hedge  fencing.  Wherever  it  is  decided  to 
plant  a  new  fence,  the  greatest  pains  and  care  should  be  tata 
thoroughly  to  clean  from  couch  and  all  weeds  the  seat  of  it. 
If  this  preliminary  point  isiuot  carefully  attended  to.^oto^ 
will  the  future  growth  of  the  young  quick  be  seriously  impeded, 
but  great  expense  in  weeding  will  be  entailed.  The  coll^tn^ 
tion  of  the  bed  where  the  pUnts  are  placed  is  also  of  impor- 
tance, and  must  be  rwrulated  by  the  nature  of  the  sod  ib4 
local  circumstances.  U  the  soil  is  light  and  poor,  and  jot 
deep  in  staple,  I  9trongly  advocate  a  low  bank,  formed  m  fol- 
lows: Allow  four  feet  and  a-half  for  the  seat  of  the  bank,iiid 
throw  upon  it  as  much  of  the  top  spit  or  surface  soil  on  etdi 
side  as  wiU  raise  the  bank  about  2  feet  hieh.  Upon  thU  tsWe 
the  quick  sets  should  be  laid  in,  with  the  rooU  downward^ 
and  6  inches  apart.  Then  place  carefully  over  the  plants  1. 
inches  more  soil,  and  gradually  narrow  in  the  bank  until  the 
top  is  finished  about  9  inches  wide.  The  accompanying  sketch 
will  expUdn  better  than  any  description  I  can  give,  the  tora 
and  site  of  the  quick  table.  It  is  a  good  oUn,  althoorii  M 
absolutely  necessary,  to  prick  in  a  small  dead  hedge  on  the  tro 
of  the  bank ;  it  protects  the  young  shoots  from  the  cold  vim* 
of  winter,  and  prevents  iigury  from  hares  and  rabbits  to  sow 
extent.  If  some  good  short  muck  could  be  afforded  it  ahodd 
be  spread  upon  the  ground  before  the  bank  is  raised,  st  tite 
rate  of  about  twenty  loads  per  acre,  and  it  then  becomes  tho- 
roughlv  incorporated  with  the  soiL  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  lay  the 
quick  in  the  muck,  as  it  is  apt  to  cause  mildew  the  first  year, 
which  is  very  injurious.  On  good  old  pastures  the  turf  shoiw 
be  thoroughly  well  chopped  and  pUced  in  the  middle  of  the 
bank ;  the  young  quick  will  feed  well  on  it,  and  manure  is  aot 
so  much  required.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the manoren 
of  great  advantage  by  giving  the  young  quick  a  good  and  npa 
growth  at  first.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to  place  a  net 
fence  so  as  to  give  the  plants  the  best  aspect,  but  vb«« » 
choice  can  be  exercised  I  think  a  west  aspect  is  prefaaWe, 
as  the  young  quick*  does  not  then  get  the  north  wind  it 
the  back  or  the  east  wind  at  the  fiwje.  The  best  time  f-w 
planting  is  the  middle  of  autumn,  after  the  fiJl  of  the  leaf, 
or  in  the  month  of  February.  The  age  of  the  pUsU 
(white  thorn  of  course)  should  be  two  years  transphoted, 
and  the  oftener  they  have  been  transplanted  in  the  nonery 
the  better  will  be  their  rooU.  It  is  highly  desiraWe  to 
plant  quicks  with  clean  fibrous  roots,  and  not  old  losg 
and  cankered  ones,  and  although  the  cost  of  selected  plaati 
is  somewhat  greater  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  cheaptft 
in  the  end,  and  a  good  atrong  fence  is  much  more  quickly  ob- 
tained. The  advantage  of  the  early  spring  phmting  is  ^ 
the  January  frosts  are  avoided,  and  the  bank  has  time  to 
settle  before  the  drying  winds  of  March  set  in.  ^  ^ 
should  be  cut  off  to  within  two  inches  of  the  gromid-mark; 
for,  although  some  nurserymen  advise  that  the  plants  sbooid 
be  set  as  they  come  from  the  lines,  I  cannot  see  the  adraatafi 
of  it ;  and  my  own  experience  of  many  years  is  decidedly  b 
favour  of  cutting  off  before  planting.  I  think  the  gsl»  « 
winter  have  a  great  effect  on  the  long  shoots  of  the  ^cA 
pUnts,  and  very  seriously  loosen  their  hold  in  the  ground  be- 
lore  they  become  well-rooted ;  and  I  am  also  of  opinioo  taw 
the  young  shoots  are  more  vigorously  sent  forth  iaspnsf, 
when  the  tops  are  taken  off  at  the  time  of  planting.  lo.^j'Jf 
and  unkind  soiU,  I  advocate  the  same  form  of  bank,  with  »* 
addition  of  a  ditch  on  one  side,  to  cany  off  tiie  water,  w 
good  deep  loams  the  bank  may  be  dispensed  with ;  but  great 
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euv  BOit  tken  be  Ukeu  to  open  the  ttench  with  &  spade  snffi- 
eieBtly  luge  to  hold  all  the  roots  without  crowding.  The 
phoofpUftting  with  the  dibble  is  highlj  olgectionaDle,  and 
ilioald  never  be  resorted  to,  as  the  roots  are  then  crushed  into 
too  flDsU  a  compass,  and  manv  of  them  are  bmised  and  in- 
jtred  by  the  careless  way  in  which  the^  are  frequently  thmst 
nlo  the  ground.  I  once  seriously  ii^ured  several  miles  of 
kaang  by  allowing  the  dibble  to  be  used,  and  so  learned  a 
ksaoo  Tuich  I  hare  never  forgotten.  The  operation  of  plant- 
ng  bdng  finished  by  the  end  of  November  or  middle  of  Feb- 
lUTf,  M  the  case  may  be,  nothing  further  is  required,  unless 
il  is  necessary  that  the  fences  should  be  guarded  by  posts  and 
ails  on  one  or  both  sides.  In  arable  districts  the  guard-fence 
n  quite  umecessary :  hurdles  or  nets  can  be  employed  to  keep 
•f  sheep,  when  the  land  is  under  roots  or  clover.  When,  how- 
im,  the  fence  is  to  be  raised  on  pasture-lands,  posts  and  rails 
nst  be  nsed  to  protect  it.  If  hurch  is  grown  in  the  district, 
tk  thinnings  of  the  plantations  provide  admirable  fencing  ma- 
kniSf  the  bwer  or  butt-ends  being  used  for  posts,  either 
|«hole  or  split,  according  to  their  size,  and  the  tops  serving  for 
pub.  Nothing  lees  than  four  rails  will  keep  out  lambs;  and 
I  is  perhaps  better  to  give  the  additional  rail  in  the  first  in- 
{tece.  I  have,  however,  raised  many  miles  of  fences  with 
ittlj  diree  rails,  interweaTing  the  two  lower  ones  with  thorns 
wtroose ;  and,  by  taking  care  to  replace  it  when  it  becomes 
■tteo,  a  very  sufficient  Cmce  can  be  made  against  all  kinds  of 
jitoelL  I  decidedly  prefer  morticed  poets,  as  the  rails  are  less 
:fi^  to  be  displaced,  and  are  also  more  easily  renewed  when 
ikoka  or  decayed.  The  poets  and  rails  should  not  be  placed 
1^  oesr  the  hedge — say  at  least  five  feet  from  it :  if  nearer, 
pries  or  colts  can  reach  over  and  crop  the  young  thom- 
pwts,  to  their  great  bjury. 

fin  eailv  spring  the  young  fence  should  receive  careful  atten- 
mn.  AU  weeds  should  m  eradicated,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
lip  of  the  bank  should  be  carefully  forked.  It  is  very  desirable 
lit  these  operations  should  be  performed  before  the  young 
Us  are  made,  as  it  is  impossible  to  weed  the  quick  sets  with- 
«t  braising,  and  knocldng  oif  some  of  the  buds,  which  is  very 
fagodieial,  and  backwards  the  summer  shoots.  During  summer 
1^  doeb  or  thistles  which  may  appear  should  be  cut  off  below 
ie  eroim  before  seeding,  and  the  bank  will  not  then  be  dis- 
ced or  pulled  down.    Eaiiy  in  the  autumn  another  careful 
deeding  should  take  place,  and  throughout  all  the  early  stages 
if  the  nowth  of  a  young  fence  the  greatest  cleanlidess  is  most 
Arable.    Weeds  rob  the  soil  of  its  nourishment,  choke  the 
JRBc  plants,   and  prerent  the    rain  from  penetrating  to 
^  roots.    The  pruning  of  the  young  fence  should  not  take 
^  too  early,  and  then  to  no  great  extent  at  first ;  any  very 
*iU  growing  shoots  may  be  cut  off,  so  as  to  level  the  top ;  but 
^  lateral  branches  should  not  be  disturbed.    If  at  the  end  of 
ftt  third  or  fourth  year  the  younff  fence  looks  stunted,  and 
^  not  grow  kindly,  I  recommend  cutting  off  to  within  three 
«  fov  inches  of  the  ground  in  eardy  spring,  before  the  sap 
^  began  to  flow.    I  haTe  sometimes  teen  wonderfol  results 
|n)daecd  by  this  operation,  and  a  yery  accelerated  growth  has 
fcfloved.  It  must,  however,  be  performed  carefully,  with  a  very 
*»ptooL 
I  eome  now  to  the  management  of  the  fenee.    It  has  long 
"n^ »  disputed  point  as  to  the  best  mode  of  treating  a  fence 
^n  the  time  has  arrived  for  cutting  or  forming  it  into  a 
Wge-«»y,the  eighth  year  after  pUnting;  and  I  may  here 
Kiurk  that  it  is  really  quite  lamentable  to  see  how  many  pro- 
^ising  young  fenees  are  annually  spoilt  by  the  careless  and 
'•proper  mode  of  cutting.    It  may  not  be  of  very  great  im- 
foiUaee  whether  the  fence  is  pleached  and  laid,  or  whether  it 
a  simply  cut  down,  preparatory  to  its  being  formed  into  the 
«lj  true  and  serviceable  fence,  viz.,  the  hog  mane  or  wedge 
*^ed,  thick  and  strong  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually  tapering 
J  » iharp  top.    I  prefer  the  latter  mode,  as  tending  to  nroduce 
J«  best  ftiture  fence,  although  for  a  year  or  two,  the  pleached 
^  wOl  be  the  strongest  and  most  serviceable.    Considerable 
J"<Wnt  is  required,  and  the  work  should  be  performed  by  an 
5«ri«eed  worbnan,  provided  vrith  proper  tools.    The  thick, 
"'oag  pieees  should  be  cut  down  to  within  6  inches  of  the 
p*Ad,  snd  the  rest,  according  to  their  size,  at  different  heights, 
Jjt  none  longer  than  about  twenty  inches.    Henceforward  the 
vimming  slone  is  required,  which  should  be  done  annually, 
«*  in  the  satumn,  after  the  sap  has  descended  to  the  roots.    I 
^  convinced  that  no  more  injurious  practice  exists  than  the 
^  «w*l  oi^e  9f  cutting  fences  when  in   f^Ol  leat    Tho 


labonrert  of  coarse  prefer  catting  when  the  brandiea  are  soft 
and  fuU  of  sap  than  when  they  are  hard  and  dry  in  winter ;  but 
it  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  should  not  be  allowed.  Ver^  strong 
fences   on    very  good   land  may    not  be   much   unnred; 
but,    generally  speaking,   the    early  trimming  of    hedges 
materiallr     impeaes     and     weakens    their     growth.     On 
arable    land      the    height     of     three     feet     six    inches 
or  four  feet  is  ample,  and  the  cost  of  trimming  such  fences, 
provided  proper  tools  are  used,  need  not  exceed  twopence  half- 
penny per  chain.    If  all  fences  were  therefore  reduced  to  those 
dimensions,  the  annual  cost,  even  upon  a  large  farm,  would 
not  be  great,  and  would  amount  to  a  ur  less  sum  than  is  now 
expended  in  pleaching  larse  overgrovm  fences,  and  by  stopping 
the  numerous  gaps  which  too  generally  exist.     Li  pasture 
fields  the  height  of  the  fences  should  be  greater,  say  nve  feet 
and  a-half  or  six  feet,  but  the  same  mode  of  cutting  should 
still  be  adopted,  and  the  same  shapw  preserved.    I  have  seen 
numerous  fences  of  this  sort  which  in  time  have  become  like  a 
wall,  perfectly  impervious,  and  presenting  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  aU  kinds  of  stock.    The  cost  of  trimming  these 
larger  pasture  hedges  will  be  threepence  per  chain,  if  cut,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  during  the  autumn  or  vnnter  months  of  each 
year.    I  will  anticipate  an  objection  which  may  possibly  be 
urged  against  trimmed  fences,  viz.,  that  they  are  too  often  thin 
at  the  bottom,  weak  in  many  places,  and  forming  a  Teij  inade- 
quate fence  against  cattle  and  sheep.     The  cause  of  this  is 
very  obvious.    Improper  tools  are  used,  and  labourers  totally 
unacquainted  vrith  the  proper  mode  of  trimming  hed^  are 
employed.    How  freouently  we  see  on  a  wet  morning  in  har- 
vest-time men  and  bovs  all  sUshing  away  at  the  roadside 
hedges,  vrith  all  sorts  of  tools,  reap-hooks,  broad-hooks,  anti- 
quated bill-hooks,  and,  in  short,  every  sort  of  weapon  but  the 
proper  one.    I  would  ask,  is  it  likelv  that  the  chance  labourers 
upon  a  farm  so  provided  will  cut  hedges  vrith  anything  like 
skill  or  judgment  P    On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  the  fact  that,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  good  hedges  are  spoiled  P    They  are  cut 
down  instead  of  up,  the  bottom  is  cut  avray  too  much,  and  the 
top  generally  scarcely  cut  at  all.    No  fence  can  long  survive 
summer  trimming  and  broad  tops,  the  constant  drip  of  which 
kills  the  roots.    The  lateral  and  lower  twigs  should  not  be  cut 
too  close,  but  the  top  should  be  cut  away  and  trained  into  the 
same  shape  as  the  sketch  which  is  before  you.    Even  under 
the  beet  system  of  trimming,  I  think  it  is  desirable  occasionally 
to  allow  the  hedge  to  run  wild  for  a  year  only  ;  and  I  found  it 
answered  very  well  to  abstain  fitim  trimming  next  to  the  clover 
or  grass  seeds  which  were  to  be  fed  vrith  sheep  in  the  summer ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  nuisance  of  the  small  pieces,  which 
somehow  or  other  are  aliravs  left  to  annoy  the  sheep,  is  thus 
avoided,  and,  in  the  next  puice,  there  is  no  opportunity  given 
to  the  lambs  to  browse  upon  the  young  shoots,  which  they  are 
particularly   fond   of  doing.     Although  I  deprecate   most 
strongly,  for  reasons  already  given,  an  unnecessary  number  of 
fences,  I  am  convinced  that  true  economy  points  to  the  main- 
tenance of  good  strong  fences,  and  such  as  really  will  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  fences  are  made.    And  this  vrill  not  be 
found  to  be  a  work  of  any  difficulty,  if  only  a  little  attention 
and  method  are  shown  in  their  management.    If  possible,  only 
one,  or  at  most  two,  men  should  be  employed  to  cut  the  hed^ 
on  a  farm,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  furnish  them  with 
proper  tools.    A  few  lessons,  and  a  little  firmness  at  first, 
vrill  be  quite  enough  to  teach  a  handy  labourer  how  to  do  his 
vrork,  and  I  believe  that  the  ver^  fact  of  his  having^  a  particuUr 
branch  of  labour  entrusted  to  him  operates  as  a  stimulus  to  do 
tilie  work  vrell.    On  very  light  land  I  have  sometimes  observed 
old  trimmed  fences  become  a  little  cankered  on  their  lower 
stems.    This,  however,  has  been  entirely  remedied,  and  at  a 
small  cost,  by  throwing  up  the  soil  to  ths  roots  on  each  side 
and  indeed  it  is  not  a  Md  plan  to  treat  one  or  two  fences  in 
this  way  every  year.    The  soil  is  naturally  washed  away  after 
a  Uipse  of  time,  and  I  know  nothinj^  that  renovates  a  ireakly 
fence  more.    The  system  of  pleaching  fences  is  so  generally 
adopted  in  this  district,  that  it  appears  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  it.    The  skill  of  the  workman  is  quite  as  im- 
portant in  this  branch  of  hedge  cutting,  as  is  the  one  I  have 
just  considered.    Great  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  down  all 
the  large  and  thick  pieces,  and  to  by  or  pleach  only  those  that 
are  likely  to  live  under  the  operation.    The  pleachers  should 
not  be  too  long,  and  plentv  of  stakes  should  be  used.    On 
'pastures  I  think  it  desirable  to  use  binders  on  the  top,  other- 
wise ^  cattle  are  apt  todiitarbthepleacber^  with  their  homs^ 
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ind  mtenAuj  wpm  ths  haux  bt  ni  suw  iprerwth  tfttf  onttin^ 
Jit  the  tiiM  of  pieaelDBg,  tht  cBteh,  ii  aaj,  slkmld  be  wo! 
deared  oat,  and  all  weeds  weD  cleaned  away  from  the  roots  of 
the  thorns,  fmh  soil  should  then  he  thrown  np  and  worked 
Well  into  the  h:e  of  the  bank ;  the  back  should  abo  be  reduced 
to  its  proper  size,  and  left  with  a  sufficient  slope.  Many  old 
banks  are  mnch  too  large,  and  may  be  reduced  with  great  ad- 
Tantam ;  bnt  care  and  judgment  are  reonired  even  here ;  for  if 
a  bank  is  cut  down  too  steep  and  too  close,  the  roots  of  the 
fence  are  exposed,  and  will  gradually  die  away.  On  sandv  sofl 
also  the  turf  will  not  take  again,  and  a  continual  raw  bank 
win  remain  a  great  eyesore  and  a  constant  nuisance.  Great 
injury  is  often  done  to  the  young  shoots  of  the  fence  during 
ihb  first  summer  by  cattle  and  sheen,  especially  the  latter ;  and 
wherever  it  is  prsicticable  I  woulu  recommend  that  all  stock 
should  be  kept  away  from  newly  pleached  hedges  for  the  first 
year.  Although  |ap  stopping  can  hardly  be  said  to  come 
under  any  of  the  three  heads  which  form  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  I  cannot  eondude  mY  remarks  without  saying  a  few 
words  on  that  branch  of  hedging,  which  I  humbly  think 
requires  more  attention  and  a  better  system  than  generally 
prerails.  I  fear  it  must  be  admitted  (hat  some  gape  are 
inevitable,  and  as  they  must  be  stopped,  it  is  desu^ole  to 
aseertain  the  best  mode  of  doing  so.  The  very  common, 
but  very  injurious  plan  of  thrusting  large  masses  of  dead 
ihoms  or  trouse  into  the  gap  is  veij  objectionable.  It  not 
only  entirely  destroys  all  chance  of  any  of  the  remaining 
live  wood  from  shooting  otit  and  filling  np  the  vacant  place, 
but  it  frequently  increases  the  size  of  the  gap  by  killing  all 
the  live  hedge  on  each  side  of  it.  I  bdieve  the  best,  and  cer- 
tainly in  the  end  the  cheapest  plan  is  to  use  what  is  called 
Scotch  fencing.  Stout  larch,  ash,  or  hazle  stakes  should  be 
driven  into  the  ground  about  eighteen  inches,  at  intervals  of 
six  or  eight  inches,  in  a  line  with  the  growing  fence,  another 
piece  of  the  same  thickness  being  nailM  upon  the  tops  of  the 
stakes  to  keep  th^m  in  their  places.  If  tnis  work  is  properly 
done  it  will  last  many  years,  and  long  before  the  stakes  are 
worn  out  the  gap  will  be  filled  np,  the  natural  tendency  of  a 
white  thorn  fence  being  to  extend  itself  in  all  directions. 
This  simple  method  thus  answers  two  olyects — ^that  of  stop, 
ping  the  gap,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  ftmce  to  nQ 
itecdf  up  of  its  own  accord.  All  other  systems  of  gap  stopping 
ere  merely  temporary,  and  must  be  constantly  renewed  at  con- 
siderable cost  and  trouble.  I  have  now,  gentlem^ti,  to  the 
beet  of  my  humble  ability,  given  you  the  result  of  manv  years* 
experience  in  the  planting,  rearing,  and  management  of  mnees. 
I  nope  my  remarks  have  been  intdligible ;  and  if  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  yon  any  useful  inibnnation,  I  shall  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  trouble.  I  trust  that  the  discussion  of  this  sul>-. 
ject  to-night  will,  at  all  events,  draw  some  attention  to  a  branch 
of  agriculture,  which  I  am  sure  is  deserving  of  more  considera- 
tion alike  from  landlord,  agent,  and  tttUmt,  than  it  osoally  ro> 
oeives. 


Mr.  JsVisf  Bxtm  wM  ther  were  in  t  mdi  better  itit«  ^ 
with  regard  to  th#  sizes  of  fields  and  the  state  tilMt  hedgs 
than  they  were  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country,  tlie  ^o( 
setting;  quick  that  was  generally  adopted,  was  that  of  planting 
it  vertically ;  but  Mr  deary's  i^an  was  for  planting  it  at  tboot 
an  angle  of^46,  giving  the  roots  plentv  ot  room.  Some  of 
the  best  fences  he  had  ever  seen  were  planted  almost  horixoa- 
tallv.  He  spoke  very  highlv  of  a  white-thorn  plan  of  fenoe,  t 
mood  of  which  hemoducecL  He  wished  to  do  away  witk 
those  large  hedges  toat  occupied  so  much  room,  and  acted  tst 
kind  of  cover  for  partridges  and  other  game.  They  wanted  to 
OTow  more  beef  and  mutton,  and  to  do  away  with  many  im- 
less  hedges. 

Mr.  KiART  said,  he  had  hoped  the  reading  of  the  paper    . 
would  have  p;iven  rise  to  some  discussion,  as  he  was  not  at  iS 
wedded  to  his  own  opinion  if  any  better  could  be  shown. 

The  Rev.  R.  Mors  said  for  his  own  part  he  was  very  mtk  \ 
in  iiavonr  of  continuous  iron  fencing,  which  could  be  put  «p  it  j 
about  2s.  per  lineal  yard.  \ 

Mr.  KiAKT  said  he  was  also  mnch  hx  fkvour  of  iron  fea^  j 
ing,  because  it  was  both  economical  in  price  and  the  ipaoe  it  \ 
occupied,  and  was  also  very  durable.  The  strained  wire  ien^  | 
ing  was  cheaper  than  the  iron  fencing  referred  to  by  ths  Ber.  j 
Mr.  More,  and  could  be  put  up  at  about  Is.  2d.  a  yard  linnL  i 
OrdUiary  posts  and  rails  cannot  be  pnt  up,  and  find  tbe  ^ 
timber,  under  about  I4d.  or  I5d.  a  yard,  and  they  were  bc^  \ 
neat  so  durable. 

Mr.  £.  Jasfik  Mors,  M.P.,  wished  to  know  firam  Mr.  ! 
Keary  how  his  plans  would  agree  wiUi  the  high  country,  nek  r 
as  the  Clee  Hills,  where  the  temperature  was  so  very  Mnrcre,   j ' 
and  where  some  ferroers  say  greater  protection  is  reqoired  for 
the  flocks  and  herds  by  means  of  high  hedges.    In  Snropshiie 
it  was  considered  a  very  large  field  if  it  was  30  acres  in  ex- 
t^  yet  in  Norfolk,  they  have  some  of  70  or  80  acres  in  ex- 
tent.   It  would  be,  of  course,  difficult  to  propose  a  general  nk 
to  meet  all  eases. 

Mr.  KxART  said  he  certainly  had  not  studied  iahis  paper 
the  sttbjeet  of  '*  high  latitudes,"  but  he  thought  it  wasnsm- 
sary  that  some  stqis  should  be  taken  to  call  public  aUationto 
the  sabjeet  He  wished  to  speak  against  unnecessarily  large 
fenees,  as  he  believed  the  wed^;e-shaped  fences  were  the  W— 
thick  at  the  bottom  and  tapenng  upward.  In  those  large  11^ 
in  Norfolk  these  kind  of  fences  are  the  beet  for  sheep.  Ai  to 
the  Clee  HiUs,  he  was  not  much  acquainted  with  them,  aad 
his  remarks  were  more  adapted  to  tkose  parta  of  the  ooeakrj 
in  their  own  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  SvAK  Datibs  said  he  thought  good  sheds  mav  tern 
up  at  a  moderate  expense  to  protect  sheep,  ftc,  in  highUtitndei 
and  in  other  places,  whic^'would  be  fer  mora  serviceaUe  thaa 
high  and  large  fini^. 

Some  further  desultory  conveiBStion  took  place,  when  Ute 
proceedings  terminated. 


THE    VALUE    OP    OILCAKES. 


Dr.  Toelcker  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  condition 
in  which  various  cakes  are  offered  in  the  market : — 

Wo  ofVen  forget  that  animals  have  appetites  as  we  have,  and 
that  they  like  food  in  a  ^^ood  condition  better  than  food  in  a 
bad  one.  The  composition  of  two  samples  of  the  same  food 
may  not  vary  much,  yet  the  practical  effect  produced  by  than 
may  vary  exceedingly.  Animals  never  do  well  on  very  old 
cakes.  In  examining,  therefore,  the  different  cakes,  we  ought 
to  examine  particularly  their  condition.  I  allude  especially  to 
the  examination  of  cotton-cake ;  the  colour  affords  an  excel- 
lent criterion  as  to  its  freshness.  The  freshest  cotton-cake  is 
as  yellow  as  mustard.  As  it  gets  old  it  gets  brown ;  but  the 
interior  is  bright  yellow— very  different  firam  the  part  that  has 
been  exposed  to  the  air.  The  deeper  the  brown  colour  has 
penetrated,  the  older  the  cake,  and  the  more  it  has  suffered  by 
oad  keeping.  If  it  is  kept  in  a  damp  pkoe  its  colour  and  con- 
dition are  rapidly  deteriorated.  The  best  rape-cake  is  green* 
German  rape.  I  believe  it  is  as  good  as  linsMd-oike  for  store 
p^ittle.    The  difference  in  their  composition  is  very  trifling. 


The  proportion  of  oil  is  nearly  the  nune.  Some  forei^  cab, 
especially  Indian  cake,  is  often  made  of  seed  which  is  fell  of 
mustard.  Several  eases  of  poisoning  have  oconrred  froii  i^ 
use.  It  is  a  safeguard  against  mustard-seed  in  oaketo  slesait 
before  use. 

Of  the  specimens  which  passed  through  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Voelcker  in  1880  he  reportea — 

At  last  three-quarters  of  all  the  linseed  cakes  examined  by 
me  during  the  past  season  were  cithergrosaly  adulterated,  or 
were  cakes  of  quite  inferior  quality.  The  practice  of  recmslH 
ing  oilcakes  and  mixing  the  powder  with  a  certain  amoaot  d 
bran  before  replacing  it  into  the  presses  appears  to  be  gaining 
ground.  Good  decorticated  cotton  cake  has  become  much 
dearer,  and  is  bought  up  as  soon  as  it  arrives  in  this  oonntiy, 
and  is  consequently  rather  difficult  to  obtain  of  first-rate  qoalitj. 
One  of  the  most  useful  oilcakes  is  green  G^erman  rape  eake. 
Several  excellent  samples  were  sent  for  analysis,  and  also  torn 
samples  of  common  and  of  Indian  rape  cake.  The  examioatiofl 
of  these  cakes  has  stren^hened  mj  coiivictioD  that  whilst 
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men  Germin  rap«  cake  Miy  Im  med  with  perfect  safety,  it  is 
iugerooi  togive  to  cattle  other  kinda  of  rape  cake,  inaamiioh 
wtbey  fireqaenUy  eontak  mustard  in  iignriooi  proportions. 

BsemtJy  atteDtion  has  been  directed  to  the  probable  impor- 
»tioft  of  Egyptian  dates  in  years  of  pleuty.  Of  the  same  kind 
ithekieiMt  or  Carob  pod*  an  importation  £rom  the  Mediter- 
noesa,  containing  a  good  deal  oi  sweetening  matter,  and  tiae- 
hlM  a  fattening  food. 

The  adraatate  and  the  vrofitof  these additioM  to  tho  ordi- 
mj  irrets  food,  straw  and  hat,  of  the  fu-mer  depend  a  good 
ied,  first,  on  the  quality  of  the  home-grown  food;  andneit,on 
te  qatU^  of  the  cattle  bred  or  pwrehased  to  eonsume  it.  The 
tarnip  crop  of  some  dntricts  is  a  gr^t  deal  more  nutritions 
ihu  it  is  as  grown  elsewhere.  The  experience  of  Scottish 
Mm  and  tomip-growers  is  thns  never  realised  in  England. 

Mr.K'Combie,  of  Tillyfbnr,  in  Aberdeenshire,  says  i~ 
Ifftfrom  300  to  400 beasts  annually;  my ateraffe  price  fot 
Siem  in  Loudon  this  season  has  been  iBSd  a-head ;   I 


aettsi^]h.  oikake  and  91b.  brmsed  oaU  a  beast  per  day; 
tbej  hire  what  tnmips  they  can  eensnme,  and  oat  straw*  ad 
iHfrn.  £1 1  per  acre  it  my  aterage  wott  in  feeding  on  Aber- 
ieea  je&ow  and  Swedish  tvmipa.  I  scmietimcs  realise  less, 
eftm  more.  This  eannot  be  pnallded  hi  the  sonth,  where  we 
*«  hear  that  fMing  eattle  are  a  neeessary  erU— aeoessaijr 
brthemaimre  made  doriig  the  lieeding  pro^ii^  bnl  an  «nl 
k  the  loss  eoQseqneiit  npon  it. 

tita  on  the  most  natritioas  of  home-grown  food,  howerer, 
od  perhaps  then  more  especially,  it  is  profitable  in  the  case  of 
vtQ-bred  cattle  to  add  from  4*  lb.  to  8  lb.  of  meal  and  cake  to 
tltedafly  ration  of  pulped  roots  and  chaff.  But  on  the  quality 
«f  the  cattle  to  which  this  food  is  given  more  than  any  othin: 
fting  depends  the  profitableness  of  the  process. 

The  KoHh  Briiuh  AgriefdUritt  says  :— 

A  eorrespondent  on  thissnbjeet  onee  called  onr  attention  to 
kii  mode  01  eattle  feeding.  He  had  a  lot  of  small  eaittld  (some 
ofthemsoldfat  ftt4Sstoneteach)fedonhalfacwt.  of  pnlped 
tempiand  21b.  of  rape-cake,  and  201b.  of  cut  wheat  straw 
^.  "They  are  always  fnU,  and  seldom  on  their  feet,  except 
i  feeding  time.''  The  aoooont  he  gave  indicated  that  they 
tee  doing  very  wdl;  and  he  asked — ^'^  Do  yon  think  the  cattle 
Mid  aniiiulate  ft  greater  portion  of  AovrishiBaBi?    Ikftve  »• 


wish  to  hato  my  (bod  ptia  through  fhem  mApprbitfkeedbyfte 
system." 

Now  Uiia  was  a  question  which  we  were  nnftble  to  intwiar, 
(at  the  reason  just  relsrred  to.  The  elements  of  the  case  were 
not  before  ns.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  sar  that  the  food  in 
anestioD  contains  daily  \^  lb.  of  nitrogen,  11  lb.  of  starch,  and 
I  lbs.  of  fait — thatthe  poportion  of  the  nitrogenoos  to  the  non« 
nitrogenous  elements  is  as  one  to  eight — nor  even,  taking  tho 
more  practical  aspect  of  the  question,  that  the  daily  cost  of  the 
food  is  about  5d.,  while  the  animals  which  in  January  were  in 
**  a  very  lean  state"  were  expected  to  be  '*  (at  by  the  end  of 
May.''  The  fitness  of  food  depends,  not  on  the  general  eon^ 
sideration  of  animal  nutrition,  but  on  the  character  of  the  ani- 
nuds  in  Question;  and  of  that  we  had  no  safBoieni  aeeomt. 
Well-brea  shorthorn  cattle  would  make  the  full  use  of  a  mooh 
richer  diet  than  the  one  here  speeified,  whiln  ill-bred  nongral 
starvelings  would  waste  it. 

We  had  then  before  ns  an  instuee  illusiratife  of  thit-Hi 
fiook  of  mountain  sheep  from  Lanwwhwe  had  been  iBftnK> 
daeed  into  one  of  the  sowthem  aootiee,  where,  on  pastma 
richer  than  where  they  had  been  bred— on  Swedish  tvvpe,  toou 

e' ten  to  them  there-^t  was  expected  thai  their  progries  wonld 
I  proporticnabhr  foster.  This,  however,  had  not  been  tho  ease* 
When  fed  on  richer  food  they  became  liable  to  diie&se«  and  evefl 
when  the  qnaHty  of  the  feettngwas  reduced  so  as  to  snit  their 
health,  the  rate  of  improvement  was  not  somneh  theqnieker  ae 
to  pay  for  the  greater  cost  of  food  beyond  what  they  wenMluive 
had  in  Lancashire.  The  grass  and  swedea  and  mey  thnt  they 
had  wothl  have  made  more  mttton  on  the  body  of  a  Down  or 
Leicester  sheep,  and  have  yielded  a  larger  money  return. 

The  snme  holds  true  in  other  breeds  and  annuals.  The  IMI- 
ing  which  We  hear  of,  as  given  to  weU-bred  shorthorn  steers  hi 
the  feeding  yards  of  Yorkshire,  Lincohishire,  and  Norfolk,  may 
be  profitable  there,  and  wasteM  nnder  other  circumstanees« 
Shelter,  warmth,  sod  quiet  are  profitable  everywhere,  and  nu- 
tritive  (bod  of  eeroree   must  make  more  mutton,  beef,  or 


porii  ^an  what  is  innntritiotts ;  but  here,  as  hi  ever?  other 
branch  of  agrieohnre,  general  rulee  nnst  be  aceemmodsited  to 
oirettDstaneeei  ThedM^ree  of  ever?  partimlar  style  of  trent- 
mentmustbeaeeonniotttedtothetndividttaleharacter  of  the 
ammel  and  the  general  dumber  of  the  breed  to  which  it  be- 
longs. The  molt  ptofftnble  management  of  a  weU-bred  animnl 
involves  ontby  ef  shelter.  UxA^  aid  attendanee  that  would  be 
thtowft  away  wjioh  %  Kyloe. 


QXJB8TI0K3    FOB    DISOUSSION    AT    PAEMEES'    CLUBS. 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Barnstaple  ^Farmers'  Club,  the 
"ttident  the  Bev.  Mr.  Bbxbxton,  Who  delivered  the  opening 
u<^  of  the  session,  said :  I  do  think  that  this  Club 


^  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  two  great  cTidences  of  success : 
the  one,  the  satisfoclion  of  its  old  members ;  the  other,  the 
j^ess  of  other  gentlemen  not  only  to  regard  us  with  favour 
«it  to  become  members.  We  owe  this  state  of  things  partiy  to 
^  perfonnanccs,  thoogh  much  also  to  our  promises.  With 
^^P^  to  oar  performances  I  do  think  that  dnrmg  the  last  year 
^^hare  been  able  to  obtain  for  the  profession  and  occn^tion  of 
^'^^^  in  this  neighbourhood  such  a  public  recognition  as  it 
thoronghly  deserves.  When  the  farmers  of  this  neighbour- 
hood formed  themselves  into  a  Club  the  importance  of  the  step 
^^^  was  recoeniKed  not  only  by  all  thoughtful  men  in  the 
"Wghbotirhood  but  by  very  distinguished  men  indeed ;  yet  I 
oust  acknowledge  that  our  performances  have  not  quite 
5jwled  our  promises,  and  on  one  point  I  hope  that  during 
we  coming  year  we  snail  be  able  to  carry  out  more  effectively 
ai  important  part  of  onr  programme  than  during  the  past  year 
rjjnean  our  monthly  meeting  for  discussion.  I  very  much 
■•pe  that  the  members  will  thmk  it  a  matter  of  importance  by 
«ejr  punctual  attendance  to  encourage  these  meetings.  We 
P«»poie  that  they  should  be  held  on  the  hut  Friday  of  every 
^ath  at  the  hour  of  half-past  three.  Last  year  we  drew  up 
worehand  a  programme  of  a  series  of  subjects  for  discussion, 
5SL^*  ^M^^»  ^^^  *^e  experience  we  have  had,  and  takbg 
r^JJ. J^deratiou  the  many  interruptions  that  may  occur,  it 
^^^  be  desirable  merely  to  select  from  month  to  month  tho 


subject  to  be  so  discussed.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  talking 
with  some  gentlemen  of  infiuence  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
have  exprcMcd  a  desire  and  readiness  to  asAst  by  coming  to 
give  lectures  or  to  take  part  in  discussions  which  may  arise  on 
subjects  that  seem  of  importance  to  the  Club.  LordFortescue 
will  be  glad  at  any  time  to  come  and  help  us  in  any  way,  and 
also  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  I  may  mention  also  that  llr. 
Nicholas  Whitley  lias  kindly  promised  to  give  us  a  lecture. 
Of  course,  to  a  certain  degpree,  we  must  consult  the  conve- 
nience of  those  gentlemen ;  but  I  think  we  may,  during  the 
coming  winter,  luve  the  advantage  of  listening  to  some  gentle- 
men whom  the  agriculturists  of  tliis  neighbourhood,  kdA  even 
in  a  wider  circle,  would  be  proud  io  listen  to.  Without,  there- 
fore, on  the  present  occasion  selecting  a  definite  ^programme,  but 
leaving  it  to  the  committee,  according  to  circumstances,  to 
choose  the  subject  for  future  discussions,  I  would  still  venture  to 
remind  you  that  all  the  subjects,  numerous  as  they  are,  that  are  of 
interest  to  the  farmer  can  really  be  cUssed  nnder  five  simple 
heads.  First  of  all  must  be  what  concerns  the  land  the  former 
cultivates,  including  with  the  land  questions  of  soil  and  climate, 
which  must  be  primary  questions,  smce  they  more  than  any  other 
detomine  the  practical  bias  of  a  farmer's  business.  The  next 
gntat  class  of  subjects  to  be  considered  by  agriculturists  will  be 
with  reference  to  the  plants  the  former  shall  grow  on  the  lamd 
he  occupies ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  know- 
ledge eenerally  of  plants,  so  as  to  form  a  selection,  and,  having 
formed  a  selection,  that  he  should  obtain  au  accurate  know* 
ledge  of  the  nature  of  the  special  ]plants  which  he  chooses  t9 
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grow.  And  I  may  mention  lure  Uiat  it  it  not  only  qnestiona  of 
toil  and  dimate  that  will  decide  that  telection  of  plants,  bnt, 
more,  perhapt,  than  anytlung  elte,  a  qnettion  of  market.  I 
have  read,  in  an  old  aooonnt  of  Beronthire,  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  latt  centoiy  a  great  deal  of  the 
land  in  thit  neighbourhood,  particularly  that  around 
Combmartin,  wat  entirely  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
hemp  and  flax.  I  think  there  it  very  little  flax  grown 
in  North  Devon  at  the  present  time,  and  the  principal  reaton  it 
the  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  market  for  tne  fibre.  One  of 
the  gravest  questions  which  we  touched  upon  last  year  was  as 
to  whether  it  it  better  to  grow  com  or  to  grow  grass,  and  of 
course,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  depends  on  the  soil  and  climate, 
but  principally  on  the  market.  The  point  to  decide  is  whether, 
even  if  you  are  very  favourably  situated  for  ^wing  corn,  the 
price  you  can  obtain  for  it  is  a  remunerative  one.  But  the 
third  great-class  of  sul^ectt  will  have  reference,  not  to  phuits, 
but  to  the  animals  which  the  £mner  selects  for  the  land  he 
cultivates;  and  here  there  is  greater  £ynlity,  perhaps,  for 
change,  becauseitismoreeasy  to  turn  from  keeping  one  class  of 
animals  to  another— to  change  one  peculiar  kind  of  she^  or 
bullock  to  another  than  to  chanse  the  course  of  cropping. 
But  this  ftoility  of  chanse,  from  the  readiness  with  which  the 
animals  may  lie  removed,  is  in  itself  a  temptation  which  the 
fiurmer  ought  to  avoid :  that  is,  he  ouj^t  beforehand  to  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  Uie  characteristics  of  the  different  kinds 
of  aninuls  that  if,  owing  to  a  change  of  market,  a  substitution 
is  rendered  desirable,  he  does  not  make  it  hastily  or  experi- 
mentally,  but  knowing  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  animal 
he  is  about  to  substitute  for  that  previously  reared.  Here  are 
three  great  classes  of  subieots,  then,  which  £mners*  dubs 
ought  to  consider— the  lano,  the  crops,  and  the  animals.  But 
besides  these,  there  is  another  very  large  sphere  for  the  far- 
mer's thoughts  and  consideration — ^the  men  with  whom  he 
deals ;  and  I  think  the  snlgects  connected  with  this  division 
ou^t  to  come  under  our  consideration  as  a  elub.  Thete  are 
pnndpally  three.  The  furmer  dealt  firtt  with  the  owner  of 
the  land ;  in  the  next  place  he  buyt  of;  and  tellt  to,  a  very 
large  number  of  different  tradesmen  and  othera :  and  in  the 
third  place  he  hiret  labour.  I  have  only  to  allude  to  thete 
departmentt  of  a  farmer't  butinett  to  remind  you  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  the  rdations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  of  purchaser 
and  dealer,  of  master  and  servant  should  be  thoughtfnllv  and 
careftilly  wdg^ed  bv  a  body  of  men  who  in  thmr  daily  life 
are  constantly  obliged  to  act  upon  considerations  which  may 
not  only  to  themsdves  but  to  tne  whole  ndghbourhood  prove 
to  be  of  vital  consequence.  I  have  only  just  now,  on 
turning  over  one  of  the  papers  lying  on  tlus  table, 
teen  my  own  name  alluded  to  in  an  article  in  which 
the  writer  expresses  a  regret  that  when  I  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tiverton  and  an  allusion  was  made 
to  the  question  on  which  a  controver^  hat  nrung  up  between 
Canon  Oirdlettone  and  the  fumers  of  that  district,  I  had  not 
thoueht  it  my  duW  as  Prendnit  of  this  Club  to  take  a  part  in 
the  discussion,  in  my  opinion  the  relation  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employed  is  such  a  serious  one  that  no  one  ought 
offhand  to  haxard  an  opinion  about  it.  However,  as  Prrai- 
dent  of  this  Club  I  should  like  to  introduce  this  as  one  of  the 
tpedd  tulgects  of  discussion — "The  rdation  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed.*'  I  should  not  enter  upon  it  more  as 
the  fiirmer's  friend  than  as  the  labourer's  friend ;  for  I  have 
long  persuaded  mvsdf  that  the  truest  friend  of  the  labourer  is 
he  who  begets  in  him  an  increased  interest  in  his  employer  and 
his  r^l  work.  Wdl,  gentlemen,  I  might  seem  to  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  sutgects  a  fiirmer  or  a  farmers*  club  is  interested 
in ;  but  I  roust  remind  that  there  is  one  more,  via.,  the  farmer 
himself— l^e  man  who,  at  tiie  penalty  of  loss  and  perhaps  ruin, 
is  obliged  to  deal  with  land,  with  plants,  with  animals,  and 
with  hu  fellow-men.  How  is  he  to  maintain  the  position  he 
holds?  how  is  he  to  improve  that  situation  and  improve  himi 
self?  Surely  there  is  another  great  range  of  suojects  that 
may  in  course  of  time  occupy  us  as  members  of  a  farmers*  cub  - 
and  the  allusion  Mr.  Ouppy  made  to  a  school  in  this  ndgh- 
bourhood which  I  have  been  interated  in  establishing  must  be 
my  excuse  for  venturins  to  say  to  those  gentlemen  present  that 
tlie  education  of  themselves— of  that  cIsas  to  which  they  ou^ht 
to  fed  proud  to  belong— is  a  subject  which  is  well  deserving 
thdr  aeriout  attention.  I  have  made  thete  few  remarks,  gen- 
tlemen, to  ;|rou  on  the  pretent  occasion  only  as  indicating  the 
l^lnd  of  suqecti  tp  whid^  I  think  we  may  through  the  coming 


year— and  I  hope  for  many  yean  to  come— bring  ctiehDf 
and  thouffhtfUly,  and  with  the  kindest  disposi^  the  in- 
fluence of  this  very  important  Club  to  bear.  If  I  ihodd  lot 
be  antidi>atinff  some  better  proposal,  I  would  nndeitake  attbe 
flrst  meeting  for  discnssionto  introduce  the  subject  to  whieh  I 
have  referred— the  employer  and  the  employed.  I  thtnk  yoi 
very  much  for  once  again  deoting  me  as  your  PiendeDt  I 
can  only  say — and  I  say  it  most  tineerdy— that  aisoom 
ever  the  members  of  this  Club  think  it  more  for  its  intenit  to 
ask  some  gentleman,  of  whom  there  are  so  manv  qntlifei  ia 
this  ndghbourhood,  to  take  the  presidency,  I  shall  not  fxln. 
lievedofanyofthe  interest  I  take  intheanb,  botihiUfed 
rather  proud  that  the  office  I  now  hold  is  one  that  mm 
worldly  successor  will  be  proud  to  oocajpf. 


THE  LABOUEBB  AND  HIS  PBOSPBCTS. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Dunmow  Agrieultnral  Soeielf,ci 
Oct.  2nd,  the  President,  Mr.  H.  J.  Sslwin,  M.F.,  «id:  No 
one  would  dmy  the  utility  of  meetings  of  this  sort.  If  far  to 
other  consideration,  he  thought  they  were  df'rahle  as  briig- 
iuff  neif^bourt  together,  and  giving  themsdves,  as  it  vm, 
rallying-points  at  which  to  meet  those  who  lived  vond 
them.  But,  above  all  things,  they  were  desirablD  becaaie  it 
them  the  labourer  was  brouf^t  into  fHendl^  rdatioa  vit^ 
his  employer,  and  got  to  reuize  and  appreciate  Uie  cfttrti 
made  to  improve  his  condition,  and  the  ^ood  feding  that  ^* 
tates  the  attempt ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  em^ojcr  vu 
made  to  know,  if  he  never  knew  before,  that  the  maa  brthe 
sweat  of  whose  brow  he  lived  was  something  better  ttni 
mere  machine — something  to  be  cared  for  and  looked  after, 
and  urged  on  in  his  career  in  the  world ;  and  thus  each  hdped 
the  other  to  cariv  out  the  great  work  of  life.  But,  bejwi 
this,  he  attributed  great  good  to  the  fact  that  in  this  way  tlirj 
were  taught  the  lenon  that  they  were  not  sent  here  wmj  to 
study  tiieir  own  interests  and  thdr  own  advancenieBt ;  uJ 
there  was  also  another  point  in  which  these  mertiiigt  aff> 
dsed  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  ndghbourhoods  ia  wluc^ 
they  were  hdd.  At  tiiem  different  subjeds,  such  as  tiie  it- 
provement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  dassei,  ^ 
acardty  of  labour,  and  how  that  acardty  may  best  be  met  I7 
the  intooduction  of  the  newest  inventions  in  machines,  aai 
other  similar  matters,  were  discussed  and  considered.  In  ^ 
way  opinions  were  ventilated  and  experiments  snggestsd ;  ui 
when  these  experiments  were  put  into  practice,  and  neeoi 
followed  them,  the  whole  ndghbourhood  was  benefited ;  td 
thus  these  sodeties  had  silently,  but  slowly,  done  their  work, 
and  helped  forward  the  cause  of  sdence  and  agricnltoial  ia* 
provement.  But  they  must  remember  that  in  these  dayi,  wba 
our  iwpulation  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  when  the  doaaid 
for  food  to  meet  the  suppqr  for  liie  people  was  growing  laigff 
every  day,  it  behoved  them  to  look  for  the  best  possiUe  bh« 
to  supply  the  defldenoy  which  had  arisen,  and  would  ariie,  in 
the  labouring  market.  At  our  manufacturing  towns  sad  oar 
railways  drew  away  our  labour,  fermers  and  agricottim^ 
would  nave  to  look  for  machines  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  uA 
he  could  not  hdp  thinking  the  want  would  be  supplied,  tv- 
cause  as  they  got  machinery  they  would  get  a  better,  becsase 
a  more  instructed,  dass  of  labour  with  it,  and  would  get  thai 
work  better  done,  and  therefore  more  of  it  done.  Bat  if  tk; 
got  a  better  dass  of  labour,  they  must  remember  this— tbat 
the  labourer  must  occupy  a  better  position.  If  they  nde 
him  more  useful,  and  gave  him  greater  skill  and  greater  ia- 
stmction  in  his  work,  they  must  remember  they  had  raiw 
him  in  the  social  scale,  and  given  him  greater  cnltivatioB  m 
greater  wants ;  and,  as  one  result,  they  ought  to  see  a  better 
daaa  of  habitation,  as  he  was  glad  to  see  was  alresdy  the  m 
in  many  instances,  springing  up  throughout  the  eonntiy,  tie 
landlords  being  brought  to  rc^^  the  labourers*  oottageitf 
beiuff,  after  all,  not  an  investment,  but  an  adjunct  to  toe  eii* 
tivation  of  the  soil ;  and  in  this  way  he  hoped  to  aee  the  a? 
when,  the  comforts  of  home  growing  up  around  him,  the  a- 
bourer  would  make  his  cottage  his  home,  instead  of  the  beff* 
house,  so  that  the  vice  of  dirunkenness,  leading  as  it  now  fid 
to  many  crimes,  might,  to  a  certain  extent  at  any  nte,  ffi«f* 
pear  from  among  us,  and  the  labourer  be  not  only  inprora 
in  skill,  but  an  unproved  nun  himself!  If  thu  sbodi  toe 
pUce,  and  if  it  were  brought  about  by  any  agency  ia  eoBa•^ 
tion  with  theae  aodcties,  he  thon^t  they  night  say,  oa  cca* 
sid^ration,  that  they  had  done  fheir  duty. 
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TEXTLESS    NOTES. 


BY  A  CROTCHBTY    FABMBB. 


M/  readers  having  now  been  (airly  accoBtomed  to  the 
reiy  crotchety  nature  of  my  notions  and  my  mode  of 
treatment  of  tnem  will  probably  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  sobject  of  my  present  note  may  be  entitled  "A 
Sermon  without  a  Text."  Nor  is  such  a  sermon,  I  take  it, 
hj  any  means  out  of  phiee  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal, 
which  has  always  been  distinguished  not  merely  for  its 
lUe  expositions  of  agricultural  and  practical  science,  but 
for  its  plain  statements,  and,  as  I  may  say  without  any 
fear  of  being  charged  {it,  indeed,  I  fear  such  a  charge)  of 
being  crotchety,  its  manly  utterances  of  what  may  be  called 
"agricultural  moralities;"  nay  more,  by  its  distinguished 
iQd--I  am  proud  to  say  in  these  days  of  scientific  free- 
thinkinj^noble  expression  of  its  bdief  that  there  is 
Mmsthmg  in  all  our  experience  which  is  duly  leading  us 
in  all  humility  to  the  feet  of  Him  who  rules  all  thmgs 
wiad?  and  weU,  to  own  His  power  and  our  helplessness, 
tad  that  there  is  aomething  to  be  thought  of  besides  mere 
money-grubbing;  and  that,  further,  the  relationship  be- 
tween master  and  man  carries  with  it  something  more 
noble  and  aspiring,  something  more  connected  with  our 
highainterestthfui  those  connected  with  the  motive  of 
how  much  we  may  make  out  of  each  other,  and  how,  to 
*peak  frankly,  we  may  do  best  for  ourselves  and  second- 
hot  (if  best  at  all)  to  our  neighbours.    Considerations 
inch  as  these,  I  say,  oonvince  me  that  my  sermon  without 
I  text  will  not*  be,  as  I  make  bold  to  say  it  is  not, 
oot  of  place  in  a  page  of  the   present  Journal;  all  the 
nore  that  its  sulject  is  supplementary,  or  may  be  con- 
sidered    so,     to     some    remarks     on    the    relatiou- 
shio  existing,  or  which  should  exist,  between  the  master 
And  his  servant,  which  some  months  ago  I  had  the 
pri?ilege  to  present  to  its  readers.    Nor  will  they  now,  on 
doe  reflection,  consider  that  the  subject  of  my  sermon  is 
Mga  to  this  relationship,  lor  ri^ht  well  assured  am  I 
that  their  experience  has  been,  if  it  is  not  now,  like  mine, 
that  much  of  the  misery  shall  I  call  it  P — certainlv  much 
of  the  annoyance  of  actual  every-day  working  life  arises 
from  an  indulgence  of  the  habit  against  which  I  am  about 
^yreack.    For  it  is,  I  conceive,  of  wretchedly  small  avail 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  high  tone  of  morality  which  we 
ill  profess  to  love  and  revere  has  an  influence  of  a  most 
potent  kind  upon  the  working  relationship  between  man 
uid  man.    We  may  ignore  it,  nay,  we  may  persistently 
^its  existence  or  its  worth,  but  its  influence  will  crop 
o&t  in  a  way  so  marked  and  decided,  that  we  shall  be 
compdled  to  own  that  we  feel  it.    Without  further  pre- 
^  then,  I  proceed  to  my  sermon : 
,  In  the  whole  range  of  suggestive  and  most  touching 
incidents  recorded  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  there  is  none  so 
iQggestive,  few  so  touching  as  that  which  we  find  narrated 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.    While  it  rebukes  so 
Jl^dily  my  eagerness  to  condenm  a  person  in  a  fault,  and 
^ingi  home  so  pnngently  the  consciousness  of  how  prone 
1  tta  toeommit  a  fault  myself,  while  it  cuts  so  keenly  at 
w!!^  root  of  pride  and  self-esteem,  it  teaches  me  also 
*  «son  which  is  perhaps  not  often  derived  from  it.    For 
i  read  that  as  the  accusers  pressed  fiercely  forward,  each 
^S^to  teU  his  tale,  and  by  implication  convey  that  in 
«k!  T^^^^^^^on  of  the  sinner  he  at  least  was  firee  from 
jhesin,  Jesus  aat  on  the  ground,  and  made  as  if  he  wrote 
'  ^^'    ^*  *^™*  ^  ™®'  ^^  **"nking  over  this  apparent 
ladiftreiice  of  oer  Saviour  \q  what  if  aa  going  on  aronnd 


him,  that  by  it  he  meant  to  say — "  True  as  this  evil  story, 
or  story  of  evil  may  be,  I  will  not  listen  to  it.    Come  to 
me  with  tales  of  good,  or  stories  of  human  woes  or  human 
wants,  I  will  hear  you  out ;  but  tale-bearing  and  slander 
I  cannot  away  with."    It  is  indeed  very  stnidug,  this  de- 
termined indifference  of  our  blessed  Lord  about  the  hearing 
of  evil,  as  is  the  reproof  which  this  indifference  conveyed 
to  those  who  displayed  so  much  eagerness  to  tell  of  it. 
And  it  conveys  this  lesson — at  all  events,  it  does  so  to 
myself — not  to  be  a  listener,  even  to  evil  stories.    I  have 
often  felt  how  rapidly  evil-speaking — ^alike  in  its  plainer 
and  blunter  utterances,  as  in  the  cowardly  suggestions  of 
its  quieter  insinuations — ^would  be  checked  if  the  individual 
to  whom  they  were  being  conveyed  refused  to  listen  to 
them.    There  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  two 
parties  to  complete  the  record  of  evil-speaking — the  nar- 
rator and  the  Ustener.    Nothing,  indeed,  delights  an  evil 
scandal-monger  so  much  as  a  good  listener.     In  this  case, 
is  not  the  receiver  as  bad  as  the  thief?    I  clearly  think 
he  is.     If  the  congregation  could  not  be  got  together, 
would  the  sermon  be  preached  ?     Like  actors,  gossipera 
and  busy-bodies  have  no  notion  of  speaking  to  empty 
benches :  they  like  to  see  them  filled  with  rows  of  eager 
faces  and  listening  ears.    It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  we 
were  all  as  glad  to  tell  of  the  good  in  others  as  of  their 
evil.    I  remember  well  on  one  occasion,  when  a  large 
party  of  men  and  women — ^if,  indeed,  they  were  deserving 
of  the  nobility  of  the  name — ^were  amnsing  themselves  by 
tearing  to  tatters  the  character  of  an  absent  ^miM^.    One 
who  Old  not  join  in  this  pleasing  pastime  after  a  time 
took  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  scandal  which 
swept  round  the  room  to  say,  in  a  quiet  way,  "  Come,  we 
have  heard  much  against  our  friend :  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, at  least  for  the  sake  of  novelty,  let  us  see  if  we  can 
say  anything /or  him.    He  cannot  surely  be  altogether  one 
of  the  wicked."    The  rebuke,  all  the  more  racy  from  the 
gentleness  with  which  it  was  delivered,  went  home  like  a 
dagger  to  the  hearts  of  all ;  and  in  the  silence  which  for 
some  time  reigned,  sober  and  seemlier  thoughts,  I  hope, 
were  at  work  for  a  while.     Some  people,  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  are  perpetually  retailing  scandal,  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  very  scavengers  of  society,  always  raking 
amongst  its  mud  and  filth  to  find  some  odorous  and  filthy 
things  to  fling  at  folk.    Of  these,  who  are  perpetually 
strewing  in  society  the  seeds  of  scandal,  and  who  seem  to 
wait  eagerly  for  the  coming  crop  of  discord,  it  may  be 
said  that  their  path  may  be  tracked,  like  that  of  the  snail, 
by  the  slime  wnich  it  leaves  behind  it.    I,  for  one,  confess 
to  being  at  least  ambitions  to  belong  to  a  nobler  class : 
hence,  while  trying,  with  6od*s  blessin^^ — ^without  it,  the 
trial  will  be  a  failure — ^to  speaJi:  no  evil  of  anyone,  I  would 
give  equal  importance  to  the  duty  of  not  hearing  any. 
It  does  not  follow — as  some  think  it  does — ^that  because 
the  evil  which  may  be  said  of  anyone  is  true  that  there- 
fore it  may  be  spoken  about.    What  is  the  lesson  which 
the  incident  I  have  named  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper 
teaches  us  ?    He  who  knows  all  things  knew  well  enough 
that  the  story  told  of  the  poor  trembling  sinner  brought 
before  him  was  true ;  but  not  the  less  decided  was  his 
determination  not  to  hear  it — anything  but   that.     It 
would  be  well  if  we  all  tried  in  all  things— well  for  yon 
the  reader,  well  for  me  the  writer  who  nowaddreues 
you— to  follpw  in  the  foQtstcps  pf  Him  whose  every  a^- 
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tion  was  prompted  by  love  to  Men  men  or  degraded 
women.  I  pray  the  reader  to  note  here  that  I  speak  of 
oar  trying ;  bttle  more,  alas  1  in  too  many  cases  than  this, 
is  left  us,  for  the  complete  success  of  that  is  not  given  to 
humanity ;  but  trying,  nevertheless,  is  a  grand  thing.  If 
we  try  to  keep  oundves  pure,  we  shall  be  the  less  f^- 
quently  defiled ;  if  we  keep  the  goal  constantly  before  us 
and  try  to  reach  it,  we  shall  make  some  progress ;  while  if 
we  think  nothing  of  it,  linger  and  loiter  asleep  by  the 
way,  we  know  what  the  resdt  must  be.  While  remem- 
bering then  the  way  in  which  individual  peace  and  fBunily 
happiness  are  mtlUesaly  destroyed,  through  speaking  <^ 
evil,  let  us  not  forget  how  much  its  ills  are  intensified 
through  listening  to  it.  It  is  difficult  to  touch  pitch  and 
not  be  defiled :  no  less  so  is  it  to  hear  evil  without  being 
touched  by  it.  Evil  communicatioM  corrupt  good  man- 
ners. We  are  told  to  do  good  and  to  communicate  it. 
Some  live  such  a  wretchedly  inverted  life,  that  they  wait 
only  to  know  of  evil  and  communioate  that.  What 
stinging  satire  should  there  be  to  such  in  the  saying  that 
evil  news  find  quick  messengers  1  Who  would  not,  if  the 
Eastern  belief  of  transmigration  of  souls  was  true,  r<^ther 
be  the  dove  with  its  message  of  life  and  peace,  than  the 
vulture  with  its  tidings  of  death  and  eamage  ? 

"  Speech"  says,  in  his  quaint  way,  and  if  our  quaint- 
eetf  by  the  way  he  is  sometimes  one  of  our  obscurest 
wnten — **  Speech  is  silvern,  silence  is  golden ;"  and  if 
my  ton^o  then  mn>t  wag,  as  wag  it  often  will,  let  it  wag 
only  with  words  of  good  speaking  of  my  neighbours. 
Possibly  in  view  of  this  desideratum  to  be  arriv^  at,  we 
might  with  safety  invert  the  above  doctrine,  and  say  that 
when  we  can  speak  good  of  our  neighbours,  that  speech 
is  gulden— sileupe  silvern.  At  all  events,  if  I  cannot 
diacipUne  myaelf  to  speak  only  of  the  good  of  my  neigh- 
bo^r,  I  mn«t  discipline  myself  to  keep  silence,  and,  more- 
over, not  be  a  listener  to  the  evil  speaking  of  another— 
to  turn  »  deaf  ear  to  the  oluurmer,  ch^  he  never  so 
wiiely. 


"WOBDS    ABOUT    WASTE." 

The  8u]:(ject  of  my  note  on  this  occasion  is  one  specially 
addressed  to  or  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  the  farm 
labourer.  Its  title  may  be  put  as  word4  vpou  watte  ;  and  if 
I  used  texts,  the  text  might  be  "  that  nothing  be  lost." 
The  remarks  which  I  am  privileged  now  to  make  have  a 
direct  utility  at  all  times,  out  they  have  a  special  one  at 
the  present  time ;  when  without  in  any  way  being  desirons 
to  take  the  part  of  a  prophet  of  evil,  I  may  say  that 
there  is  a  probability  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  if  not  all, 
certainly  some  of  them,  being  unusually  high  priced.  It 
may  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  the  more  carefully  we 
use  a  thing,  the  more  valuable  does  it  become  to  us ;  and 
also  that  carefulness  does  i^ot  include  in  any  way  the 
notion  of  stinginess.  If  then,  these  words  of  mine 
about  to  foUow  reach  the  notice,  as  I  am  vain  enough  to 
belieye  that  they  will,  in  9ome  way,  direct  or  indirect,  as 
the  case  may  be,  of  those  who  "  live  to  labour  and  l^our  to 
live,"  I  trust  that  they  will  do  themselves,  if  they  do  not 
do  me,  the  favour  to  believe  that  they  po9ses8  some  value : 
the  words  I  use  may  be  strong,  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  written  is  gentle ;  the  medicine  they  convey  may  be 
bitter,  the  end  it  is  designed  to  serve  sweet. 

In  the  economy  of  nature — and  it  is  a  school  in  which 
many  rare  things  may  be  learnt — ^while  everything  sur- 
Toundingus  teUs  of  change^  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
watte,  yft  may  talk  certainly  of  consumption,  as  if  that 
were  equivalent  to  annihihition ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
however  as  the  latter :  there  is  simply  a  change  of  con- 
dition. Philosophy  tells^  and  tells  ns  truly,  that  if  we 
comwQe  9f  }umji  of  coal  in  onr  grates,  or  di»^  »  piwe  of 


wood  in  a  retort,  and  if  we  are  at  pains  to  collect  thi 
gases  which  result  from  the  processes,  that  these  gssei 
will  exactly,  neither  more  nor  less,  not  even  by  the  £&• 
ence  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  wei^  the  same  y 
the  material  originally  subjected  to  them.  There  is  no 
waste — merely  a  change  of  form  or  condition.  So  then 
it  may  be  truly,  as  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  hare 
been  merely  poetically  said,  that  we  are  Uterally  fanned 
of  materials  which,  m  ages  gone  by,  peopled  our  earth ; 
and  that  the  contrary  is  equa%  tme — ^that  the  materiil  of 
which  we  are  composed  will  in  like  manner  go  in  future 
times  to  make  up  tne  forms  of  other  beings,  or  of  objeeti 
of  utility  and  beauty.  And  it  is  a  fine  thin^  to  think  d 
the  adaptability  to  our  every-day  wants,  in  this  absence  of 
waste,  this  change  merdy  of  the  form  or  condition  d 
matter ;  for  the  waste  of  to-day,  as  in  our  ignorance  we 
choose  to  call  it,  yields  substances  which  mmister  to  the 
needs  of  to-morrow.  The  refuse  of  the  streets  of  our 
towns  adds  to  the  fertility  of  the  soH  of  the  conntiy  (hi- 
tricts ;  the  smoke  which  dims  the  aun-light  in  the  city 
lends  in  the  country  a  fresher  green  to  the  waving  grui, 
a  richer  loveliness  to  the  flowers  of  the  field.  Here  ii  ii 
nature,  therefore,  nothing  lost ;  and  the  lesson  which  this 
grand  truth  teaches  us  should  not  be  overiooked,  and  to  it 
I  propose  to  direct  somewhat  dose  attention  in  the  re- 
maining paragraphs  of  this  note. 

Although  unknown  to  the  classes  whom  he  now  detire* 
and  hopes  that  he  does  specially  address,  the  writer  mij 
say  this  much  for  himself  in  support  of  his  right  to  ad- 
dms  them— ^that  he  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  tdro- 
eating  their  interest  and  in  supporting  what  he  oonceivel 
to  be  their  just  pleas  to  the  care  and  attention  of  their 
employers  and  those  placed  in  happier,  became  to, 
ciroumstances  of  worldly  condition.  He  therefore  be- 
lieves that  the  having  said  and  written  much  for  then, 
gives  bin)  a  ohiim  to  say  a  little  to  them.  That  littk;  it 
the  outset  he  most  frankly  states  is  mnch  more  in  tbe 
way  of  blame  than  of  praise ;  he  leaves  to  others  the  task, 
or  pleasure  as  it  may  be,  to  sound  the  praises  of  what  lit 
called  the  "  working  classes ;"  to  ignore  their  &alts  vs^ 
to  make  the  most—shall  we  sav  the  very  most  P— of  thar 
virtues.  As  for  himself,  he  nas  no  new  intention, »  ^ 
never  has  had  any  desire,  to  mince  matters,  to  use  he 
words,  to  deck  out  and  decorate  foul  thin^. 

What  I  have  therefore  to  say  t  say  plainly,  yet  I  hope 
with  all  k jndly  consideration ;  for  I  should  be  doing  ^ 
reader,  as  I  would  be  doing  myself,  a  wrong,  if  I  ^inS* 
this  consideration  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  lire  d 
work  and  work  to  live.  To  the  "  tme  men  "  amonj* 
those  I  address — meaning  by  this  designation  those  v» 
in  the  time  of  prosperity  look  forward  wi^  ealmnei^ 
even  although  with  dread,  to  those  of  adversity,  beca* 
they  have  done  what  they  could  to  mitigate  its  miaeriea' 
it  is  needless  to  say  that,  as  I  deal  censure,  that  cemiia 
does  not  apply  to  them.  Those  to  whom  I  hand  tie 
"cap"  or  the  "saddle"  will  wdl  and  easily  kwj 
whether  it  fits  or  is  likely  to  fit  the  head,  or  to  lit  v« 
upon  the  back. 

To  labour,  then,  is  the  appointed  lot  of  all  of  n»;  *• 
are  all,  in  a  sense,  working  men ;  and  nothing  if  vs^ 
honourable  than  honest  work,  although  the  daxed  ^nif 
orthemindng  miss  affect  to  despise  it.  To  aerrew 
right  purpose  of  labour,  however,  it  is  right,  n»j,  ><  * 
absolutdy  essential,  that  the  work  it  affects  shwd  »* 
ouly  be  wdl  done  as  work,  but  that  what  P"**^*^*"^ 
be  obtained  for  it — may  be  rightly  or  wejl  naed.  »  * 
not  enough,  my  friend,  that  you  point  out  to  me  tW)< 
work  hard,  to  show  me  how  industriously  yon  "*•*** 
gains :  your  duty  is  not  complete  in  the  wMt  tfluJJ 
show  me  that  yon  nse  them  rightly.  «  is  »<**'3]J?*: 
that  the  truth  vere  known  in  lordly  mansion  a«  «»*J 
in  lowly  hat !— it  is  pot  tie  awount.of  the  gmn  wW 
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mm  eomjMtenejr  and  madbrt,  but  ilie  amount  of  tiuit 
wlueh  is  used  judiciously.    What  is  ffaiuod  with  paiuM 
hbonr  mur  be  squandered  sillily-— not  ma«ly  in  the  reck- 
lesaess  of  riot,  but  in  the  carelessness  of  little  things  in 
the  hoQse.    It  is  indeed  the  gre«t  characteristic  of  the 
prodeot  man,  and  that  which  distinguishes  him  from  the 
msB  of  opposite  tendencies,  that  he  is  more  careful  in 
imall  things  than  in  great  ones,  as  if  he  knew— and  he 
does  know— that  not  only  are  small  things  apt  to  be 
orerlooked  because  they  are  small,  but  because  he  knows 
that  if  the  little  things  are  attended  to,  the  great  ones  are 
mre  to  be.    He  rarely  forgets  the  proverb,  and  the  vast 
fund  of  truth  which   it  conveys,  '*Take  care  of  the 
peonies,  and  the  pounds  will  take  oare  of  thems^es." 
Is  any  establishment,  no  matter  what,  that  servant  in  it 
U  marked  by  the  master  for  promotion  in  the  manage- 
ment of  gr^  who  has  been  noticed  as  careful  in  that  of 
small  things.    Now  you  must  bear  with  me  when  I  say 
that  in  my  experience  of  your  ways — and  it  has  not  been 
ID  any  way  limited — ^you  working  or  hibouring  men  are 
w(  distinguished  by  this  careftdness  over  or  about  small 
things;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  most  painfully  have  1 
vitoetsed  your  indifference  about  little  things  in  house- 
hold and  domestic  economy.    It  seems  to  me  as  if  you 
hada  most  thorough  contempt  for  all  "saving,"  and  to 
be  embued  with  the  notion  that  this  mean's  "  stinginess." 
Mjr  good  friends,  to  be  saving  is  not  to  be  stingy ;  it  is 
not  mean  to  be  economical }  and  this  I  maintain  to  be 
true,  no  nuitter  what  is  said,  or  by  whom  said,  to  the 
eoDtrary.    No  one  but  likes  to  be  thought  to  be  possessed 
of  a  generous  spirit— that  spirit  of  which  it  is  said  that 
it*  belief  is  that  it  is  more  blessed  (as  indeed  it  is)  to  give 
than  to  receive;  but  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  before  you 
an  give  you  must  get,  and  after  getting  you  must  save, 
what  says  the  wise  man  of  olc(  ?  "There  is  much  profit 
in  the  tiUage  of  the  poor,  but  there  is— ah  I  Aoio  muck 
there  is !— that  is  destroy ed  from  hwk  of  judgment."  It  is 
not  safe,  as  it  is  by  no  means  dignified,  thus  to  despise — as 
too  many  amongst    you    do    despise — "little  things." 
Pray  eonsider  well  the  power  of  little  things  in  nature, 
udyou  will  learn  from  this  consideration  their  power  in 
those  matters  which  concern  your  daily  doines  in  lifo. 
^hat  makes  up  the  river  as  it  rolls  its  majestic  watersi 
uid  bears  on  ita  bosom  stately  vessels  on  the  sea  P    What 
hot  a  comitleas  multitude  of  little  drops  ?    Each  one  of 
those  drops  splashed  in  the  tiny  brook  at  the  river's 
*(»ute,  or  glittered  in  the  blades  of  grass,  or  sparkled  in 
the  petals  of  the  flowers  which  decked  its  banks.    "  *Tis 
nod  nmkes  the  mountain ;  moments  make  the  year."   So 
MBgi  the  poet,  and  it  is  true;  nor  should  you,  whose 
Quiy  life  IS  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  forget  that  the 
*tores  of  our  bursting  bams  are  made  up  of  an  aggr^te 
of  single  grains.    Brick  by  brick  the  house  is  built ;  and  if 
joa  deem  a  man  nothing  but  a  silly  fool  who  would  ex* 
pect  bis  house  to  rise  up  as  if  by  the  magic  of  the  coi^ 
juror's  wand,  is  he  less  silly  if  he  expects  to  be  rich  in  big 
things  if  he  neglects  to  save  the  little  ones?    And  yet 
this  is  what  many  of  the  Ubouring  classes  practically  do, 
wd  grumble  grievously  if  they  see  any  one  rise  in  the  world 
who  does  mind  little  things,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
tj»t  it  ig  impossible  that  they  can  rise.    The  truth  is, 
that  every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  some  pro- 
^.    Of  oourse,  it  doea  not  follow  that  the  speed  of 
the  tortoise  will  be  naturally  greater  than  that  of  the 
^\  yet,  as  the  foble  teaches  us,  the  tortoise  may  gain 
the  race  if  the  hare  slumbers  while  the  tortoise  crawls. 
jood  times  are  only  good  in  name,  if  out  of  the  abun- 
^ce  or  comparative  abundance  which  they  yield  some- 
^ng  is  not  stored  up  for  the  evil  ones  which  may  come, 
oettcr  far,  indeed,  fqr  the  moral  condition  at  all  events 
of  man,  that  good  times  so-called  did  not  come  to  him, 
wa,  if  cowing  they  arv  only  uaed  for  worthless  pmrposest 


Nor  do  I  believe,  myielf-Hind  I  should  like  any  worlpng- 
man  reader  to  bdieve  this  great  truth  also-*-tlmt  th^rels 
anything  whatever  in  the  circumstanoej  of  the  condition  of 
the  working-classes  in  this  country  calcuUted  to  cmah 
him  down  and  keep  him  down,* as  some  demagogues  tdl 
him  he  is  crushed  down  and  kept  down.  In  sudi  nmn 
the  truth  is  not.  Infinitely  better  were  it  for  the  waking, 
man  to  believe,  in  place  of  believing  this  folsehood,  that 
there  is  no  crushing  like  that  brought  about  fay  the  ezer. 
dse  of  imprudence  and  reckless  waste — ^no  keeping  down 
so  powerhil  as  that  brought  about  by  the  indulgence  of 
evil  habita.  Believe  me,  my  friend,  thai  the  true  tvranny 
we  have  all  to  fear  is  the  tyranny  of  personal  and  indi- 
vidual eviL 

Of  coursi^  all  this,  and  more  than  this--as  more  might 
easily  be  said — may  be  met  now,  as  it  has  been  met  hdott, 
by  the  assertion  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  worldng- 
man  out  of  his  pittance  to  save  anything.  This  we  have 
lately  been  told  in  the  high  place  of  Parliament,  and, 
having  been  told  us  there,  it  must,  I  suppose,  be  looked 
upon  as  true.  I  for  one  do  not^  however,  believe  it, 
althongh  told  this  fay  those  who  ought  to  know  better, 
and  who,  say  what  they  may,  do  know  better.  Ilie  wages 
of  many  may  be  so  low  that  nothing  ean  be  saved  out  of 
them ;  but  ike  saving  which  is  the  result  of  carefol  man- 
agement is  within  the  reach  of  all.  If  jrou  cannot  ^nre 
direct  saving,  this  I  do  Ipiow — that  you  ean  prevent  waste, 
For  how  does  it  come  id>out  that  in  the  case  of  two  fomi- 
lies,  both  in  receipt  of  the  savte  income,  we  find  in  the 
house  and  about  the  person  of  one  of  the  families  all  the 
evidences  are  abundant  of  comfort  and  hi^iness ;  while 
in  the  other,  we  see  tiie  demon  of  discwd — ^the  signs 
of  wretchedness  and  want  ?  A  shilling  is  but  a  shillmg, 
in  your  hands  or  in  mine ;  and  if  I  can  get  more  out  of 
it  than  you  can,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  1^  by  the  way  in 
which  I  use  its  proceeds.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that 
care  brings  comfort,  waste  brings  want  P  I  do  not  here 
say  anything,  although  indeed  I  might  say  much,  on  ti^a 
waste  of  means  brought  about  by  putting  away  one's  in- 
come in  repeated  "  nils  of  ale,"  or  "  littie  goes  of  gin- 
and-wata:"  I  refer  here,  and  most  specially,  to  the  waste 
of  materials  which  are  used  in  the  house.  While  I  write,  ' 
memory  brings  before  me  the  painful  features  of  many  a 
walk  "  amongst  the  huts  where  poor  men  lie."  Piecel  of 
bread  tossed  carelessly  out  of  cottage-door,  and  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  the  passer-by ;  great  slices  of  potatoes 
thrown  out  into  the  kennels — not  parings  or  peels,  but 
large  nieces  of  the  potatoes  themselves;  capital  good 
warmu-giving  cinders,  and  not  only  cinders,  but  actually 
lumps  of  unburnt  coal,  thrown  out  into  ash-pits  and  upon 
meadows :  all  these,  aye,  and  much  worse  than  these,  I 
have  noticed  in  my  rambles  amongst  the  houses  of 
working-men — shamefol,  or  rather  shuneless,  waste,  not 
once,  and  in  a  way  perpetrated  as  if  by  a  mistake,  but 
regolariy  done,  and  so  little  thought  o^  that  where  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  circumstances,  they  have  been 
pooh-poohed  as  matters  of  no  moment ;  and  the  opposite 
course  of  careful  saving  stigmatised  and  sneered  at  as 
mean,  stingy,  and  narrow.  I  have  heard,  or  read  some- 
where, of  a  party  of  gentlemen  who  were  collecting  for  a 
charitable  purpose,  and  who,  about  to  knock  at  a  door 
where  they  contemplated  a  call,  were  "  given  pause  "  in 
being  made  the  unwilling  listeners  to  a  aedding  which 
the  master  of  the  house  waa  giving  to  a  maid  for  the 
"  waste,"  aa  he  ealled  it,  of  a  single  match.  "  No  use  to 
call  here,"  was  the  apparently  wise  commentary  of  one  of 
the  party ;  "  no  use  to  call  here  for  monejr,  if  a  match  is 
grudged."  "No  matter,"  said  another;  "as  we  are 
here,  at  all  events  let  us  go  in."  And  in  ihej  went ;  and 
on  being  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  pfoorietor  of 
the  house,  they  expbiined  the  pwrposea  of  their  visit. 
Their  tale  was  but  l^rely  told  kA^t  a  snED  munificentlv 
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large  was  placed  delightedly  at  their  service.  Astoonded 
beyond  measure  at  the  contrast  between  the  magnificence 
of  the  gift  and  the  apparent  stinginess  of  sentiment  of 
which,  nnwiliingly,  they  had  been  made  to  be  the  auditors, 
they  could  not  resist  recounting  the  circumstances  to 
their  generous  host.  His  reply  was  as  ready  as  it  was 
striking  and  suggestive :  '*  An !  if  I  encouraged  waste,  I 
would  soon  know  what  it  would  be  to  want !  In  my  care  of 
little  things- lies  the  secret  of  my  being  able  to  do  great 
ones."  And  this  is  but  a  paraphrase  of  a  thousand-and- 
one  sayings,  all  of  which  bear  upon  the  truth  that  he  who 
is  careful  over  little  things  is  sure  to  have  the  care  of 
large  ones.  And  ^e  lesson  of  carefulness  comes  to  us 
from  the  highest  of  all  sources.  In  the  best  of  all  books 
— which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  by  many  now-a-days  lightly 
esteemed,  if,  indeed,  esteemed  at  all— there  is  a  re- 
cord of  a  miracle  which  seems  to  my  mind  to  be  re- 
markable for  two  things.  It  is  that  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes ;  and  the  two  things  which  render  it  remarkable 
are,  first,  the  power  which  our  Saviour  displayed  in  pro- 
viding for  the  multitude  an  ample  supply  of  food  from 
such  limited  resources  as  "five  barley-loaves  and  two 
fishes ;"  and  secondly,  the  care  shown  by  Him  as  to  the 
saving  of  the  fragments  of  that  mighty  feast.  **  Gather 
up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost,"  was  the  charge 
He  gave  the  wondering  disciples,  just  as  if  He  had  said, 
"  I  have  shown  to  you  this  day  the  power  of  Omnipo- 
tence providing  great  things;  but  I  design  no  less  to 
show  you  the  care  I  take  of  the  little  ones.  Although  I 
can  command  the  wealth  of  a  world,  I  am  as  careful  of 
its  smallest  portion  as  if  I  had  no  resources."  What  a 
lesson  of  suggestive  wisdom  does  this  convey  to  you  and 
me ! — a  lesson  so  plain,  so  easy  to  be  understood,  that,  lite- 
rally, "he  who  runs  may  read."  If  we  possess  un- 
bounded wealth,  we  are  none  the  less  called  upon  to  be 
careful  of  the  veriest  trifles.  What  nobler  or  lugher  evi- 
dence can  be  given  us  than  this  gives  us  of  the  dignitjf  qI 
economy  ?  that  there  is  no  meanness  in  being  saving  ? 
that  there  U  meanness  in  the  waste  which  brings  want, 
none  in  the  saving  which  brings  security  against  it  ?  It 
is  curious  how  diffluent  are  the  views  which  poor  people 
take  of  saving,  according  to  the  circumstances  unaer 
which  they  are  placed :  they  can  save  to  get  out  of  a 
difficulty,  while  they  will  protest  most  lustilv  that  they 
cannot  save  to  keep  out  of  it.  "  I  wish,"  said  a  working 
man  to  his  master — "  I  wish  that  you  would  lend  me 
five  pounds."  "  Willingly,"  was  the  reply — "  willingly ; 
but  what  do  you  wish  it  for,  and  how  do  yon  propose  to 
repay  me  ?"  "  I  want  it  to  get  rid  of  to  execution  for 
debt ;  and  I  will  repay  you  by  instalments  of  so  much  a 
.  week,  to  be  kept  by  you  out  of  my  wages."  "  Tom," 
said  the  master — "  Tom,  does  it  not  strike  you  that,  if 
you  can  manage  to  do  this  now,  apd  for  some  time,  you 
could  ceitainly  do  it  always  P  If  you  can  save  at  a  pinch, 
could  you  not  save  without  one  ?"    The  honest  man  had 


never,  probably,  taken  this  view  of  the  matter,  fhOToag^y 
reasonable  as  it  was  and  is.    It  is  astonishing  how  logical 
some  are,  in  treating  of  their  neighbours*  aflGurs,  snd  how 
unreasoning  when  they  try  to  treat  their  own.    I  ban 
known  a  man  prove  to  me  most  cogently  his  ndghboar 
Jack  Brown  could  easily  save,  and  ought  to  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  his  wife  and  children,  so  mudi  out  of  his  wsgo, 
while  the  joke  was — if  joke  such  a  stcnry  could  be— that 
he  himself  had  actually  more  wages  than  Brown,  and 
never  saved  anything.     Sundry  glasses  of  sle  are  dmok 
and  divers  screws  of  tobacco  are  smoked,  without  a  single 
thought  of   the  sums  which  could  be  laid  aside  for  i 
rainy  day,  if  mere  luxuries  were  dispensed  with.    Not 
that  I  would  really  advocate  the  deprival  of  the  beer  of 
the  poor  man,  nor,  for  the  matter  of  that,  his  pipe  either; 
for,  if  we  have  our  luxuries,  why  should  our  poorer  neigh- 
bours not  have  theirs  P  but  I  certainly  do  insist  that, 
while  the  poor  man  has  these  luxuries,  he  should  use 
them  moderately.    The  great  mistake  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  "  want"  of  the  labouring  man  is  just  this— 
that  he  will  not  believe  that  in  the  expenditure  of  trijUt 
lies  the  waste  which  brings  the  want.    You  will  hear  him 
again  and  again  saying  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  save  this 
twopence  and  that  penny — ^that  that  can  do  no  good.   If 
he  could  only  be  got  to  believe  that  it  is  not  is  the 
amount  of  his  'makings,  but  in  that  of  his  savings,  that 
his  real  wealth  lies,  some  striking  good  would  result  from 
it.    A  working  man  who    saves  a  pound  a  year  is  in 
reality  a  richer  man  than  he  with  ten  thousand  a  jear 
who  saves  none.    Let  the  working  man  b^in  to  sare  a 
penny  a  week,  he  will  be  urged — I  know  he  will— to  tiy 
to  save  twopence  the  next  week.    True,  it  may  be  ad- 
vanced, in  answer  to  all  that  we  have  said,  that  a  maa 
has  a  right  to  do  as  he  likes  with  his  own.    Not  so  &it, 
my  friend.    Try  to  see  how  such  a  principle  will  act  to- 
wards you  in  the  time  of  distress,  when  you  expect  toot 
richer  ndghbour  to  help  you.    I  nudntain  it  as  iacoo- 
trovertible,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  consider  himaelf, 
where  society  has  a  claim  upon  him ;  and  if  the  poor 
man  will  dispute  this  claim,  will  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  earnings  m  good  times,  crotchety  aa  the  notion  may 
appear,  I  nevertheless  maintain  that  in  times  of  distRs 
he  has  no  claim  upon  others.     If  he  has  a  right  to  apeod 
foolishly,  he  has  no  right  to  claim  help  when  the  di^fev 
comes  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  such  folly.    He 
who  knowingly  flings  himself  into  the  aea  need  not  oom- 
ploin  if  the  Ufe-buoy  is  not  thrown  out  to  him.    'Whj 
should  he  who  sets  his  house  on  fire  complain  if  the  liI^ 
engines  do  not  come  and  put  it  ontP 

Much  as  I  have  said  on  this  point  of  waste  and  it^ 
connection  with  want,  I  could  say  much  more.  The  im- 
portance of  the  subject  cannott  indeed,  be  over-estimated, 
nor  is  it  a  difficult  thing  to  prove  that  a  large  amount  of 
the  want  of  the  poor  arises  from  their  waste. 


HINTS    ON    DAIBY    FARMING. 


Daily  husbandry  has  long  been  a  most  important  branch  of 
the  rural  economy  ot  the  United  Kingdom.  Milk  and  its 
ditTerent  prodi^cts  oi  batter  and  cheese  enter  more  or  less  into 
the  daily  hill  of  fare  of  all  classes  of  the  community^  Milk 
is  a  true  ibpd,  that  is,  it  contains  a  combination  of  all  the 
various  materials  necessary  to  supply  tbe  daily  waste  of  the 
lione  and  muscle  of  the  body,  and  is,  therefore,  not  only  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  life,  but  also  increasing  the  frame,  so  that 
should  a  rieorous  economy  of  food  ever  become  necessary,  all 
chisses  mi^Iit  betake  themselves  to  a  milk  diet  to  maintain  life. 
>•  r^y  wcfe^ing  po^ii^latifln,  tlje  ^^igh  priqps  of  litttcher's 


meat,  the  destruction  of  stock  in  some  of  the  principal  das^ 
counties  through  the  kte  severe  visitation  of  that  "M"^^ 
disease  the  rinderpest,  has  tended  to  inerease  the  valos  ot  u 
kinds  of  dairv  produce.  The  price  of  all  marketable  ocf*^ 
dities  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand :  in  this  particaitf 
branch  the  demand  has  be«n  steadily  increasing,  whilst  tbe  sup- 
ply has  been  gradually  diminishing :  thus  both  are  teadiag  ^ 
enhance  the  price  to  the  consumer.  Within  the  last  tw^ 
years  rapid  stndes  have  been  made  in  the  <^**T*^^ 
soil,  new  and  improved  implements  have  been  introaaeeM 
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dninage,  the  oie  of  artificial  manures  and  feeding  stnfls  have 
in  manv  instances  nearly  doubled  the  produce.  The  fedUng 
of  stock  has  during  the  same  period  Bkewise  become  better 
nadentood,  and  is  now  much  more  successfullv  and  extensively 
practised,  whilst  we  think  the  dairy  has  barely  maintained  its 
pboe  in  the  race  of  progress  and  improvement.  The  great 
siiioant  of  labour  entailed  on  the  female  members  of  the  hi- 
mer'i  hoosehokl  in'the  management  of  a  large  dairy,  whether 
the  milk  is  converted  into  butter  or  cheese,  nas  caused  many 
fanners  to  dianj^  their  system  of  management,  even  in  locab- 
tin  where  dairying  could  not  fail,  if  properly  managed,  to  pro- 
dace  the  most  profitable  results.  But  unless  the  dairy  can 
either  be  lei  (as  is  practised  in  some  dairy  counties)  to  a  man 
vho  pavs  the  fiurmer  so  much  per  head  for  the  use  of  his  cows, 
or  the  farmer's  wffe  or  daughters  can  take  an  active  part  in 
the  management,  or  at  least  superintend  the  operations,  if 
left  entire^  in  the  hands  of  servants,  who  take  no  interest  be- 
yond that  of  the  moment,  it  will  seldom  prove  reminerative. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the  demand 
and  inability  of  this  country  to  meet  it  under  the  present  cir- 
eamitances,  when  we  consider  that  for  butter  alone  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1865  we  paid  the  foreigner 
the  handsome  sum  of  £5,946,884,  which  shows  ample  room 
for  improving  as  Car  as  practicable  our  present  manangement, 
and  Ukewise  of  extending  our  daiir  esteblishmentswherever 
the  soil  and  other  circumstances  wiU  permit       * 

In  considering  this  subject  we  purpose  to  begin  with  the 
calf  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped,  and  trace  it  through  its  various 
ita^  until  the  cow  finalljr  arrives  at  the  fhambles  of  the 
batcher.  Practical  men  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  best  and 
most  economical  method  of  weaning  odves ;  it  is  ffenerally 
admitted  that  the  young  animal  thrives  best  when  aSowed  to 
nek  the  cow  at  pleasure.  As  this  practice  cannot  be  defended 
00  the  principle  of  economy,  we  may  dismiss  it  without  far- 
ther comment.  With  the  f^nerality  of  rent-paying  &rmers, 
vhere  every  pint  of  milk  is  a  consideration,  tliose  who  can 
vesB  their  calves  with  the  least  quanti^  are  considered  the  most 
nccesafuL  After  the  first  week  there  is  no  difficulty  in  weaning 
calves  without  giving  them  any  milk  at  all,  as  they  may  be 
^>t  entirely  on  gruel  made  of  good  linseed  cake,  linseed-meal, 
or  oatmeal,  or  a  mixture  of  each.  Where  cheese-making  is 
pnctiaed,  the  whey  may  be  used  in  making  the  gruel  wiUi 
Kood  effect ;  if  whey  is  not  procurable,  nice  sweet  hay-tea  may 
w  rabstituted.  Sweet  fooa  of  a  proper  temperature,  which 
dioald  never  exceed  that  of  the  lK)dy.  and  giv«n  at  regnlar 
latenrals,  with  plenty  of  pure  air  and  licrht,  and  kept  scrupu- 
nxuly  dean,  are  the  great  secrets  of  calf-rearing.  The  calf 
^ring  its  early  life  is  amongst  the  most  tender  of  our  domes- 
ticatsd  animals;  yet  how  often  do  we  see  them  treated  with  the 
^i^moet  carelessness  and  neglect!  their  food  is  often  sour,  or 
nren  either  too  cold  or  too  hot ;  they  are  confined  in  crowded, 
dark,  and  iU-ventilated  pens,  where  the  manure  is  suffered  to 
*<=cafflalate  and  fermen^  and  from  whence  emanate  the  most 
^^mwae  smells  and  poisonous  gases.  Where  this  is  the  case 
i>^  we  wonder  at  the  young  animals  becoming  suddenly 
>ftacked  and  quickly  succumbing  to  diarrhcea  and  other  intes- 
tiud  diseases  of  a  hndred  nature  ?  The  calf-house  should  be 
"irnished  with  a  small  manger  to  contain  their  food ;  from  a 
month  to  six  weeks  old  they  will  begin  to  eat  if  proper  food 
>s  placed  before  them  in  small  quantities — some  nice  sweet 
">cadow  hay  cut  into  fine  chaff  mixed  with  meal  of  some  kind, 
»  a  mixture  of  meal  and  finely  ground  linseed-cake :  the  mix- 
w«  ahoold  be  slightly  damped  with  water  in  order  to  cause 
the  meal  the  better  to  adhere  to  the  cliaff.  For  young  calves 
'^^▼e  found  nothing  equal  to  finely  ground  wheat  with  one- 
third  part  of  linseed-meal,  or  well  pulverized  linseed-cake ;  we 
prefer  the  latter,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  relax  the  bowels,  and 
^.^fs  of  digestion  firora  its  containing  a  less  quantity  of 
^  Dnrinr  the  summer,  when  the  calf  has  attained  a  month 
^  we  prefer  letting  them  have  the  run  of  a  small  grass-field 
**w  the  homestead :  the  pure  air  and  exercise  they  get  in  this 
^^^  highly  conducive  to  health.  They  should  be  regukrly 
"JJ^  at  nirtt,  and  during  wet  weather ;  for  except  when 
r[°*w  to  SUCK  the  dam,  any  undue  exposure  to  wet  or  cold  is 
J«y  hable  at  this  early  age  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  disease, 
!|*ttwhen  fiOrly  weaned.  The  most  profitable  system  for  the 
^jyr  to  pursue  is,  to  give  his  calves  the  shelter  of  a  yard  or 
JJ«d  even  ni^t  until  they  are  at  least  nine  or  ten  months  old ; 
w  keep  them  m  a  state  of  progression,  they  should  still  receive 
^<»uyallowaoceof  from  21bs.  to  Slbs.  of  meal  or  of  good  lin- 


seed-cake ;  good  keeping  wards  off  many  diseases.  During 
the  winter  months  all  the  yearlings  should  be  housed  or  kept 
in  clean  well-littered  yards,  at  least  for  the  night ;  where  the 
grnss  land  is  dry  and  sound  they  may  be  allowed  to  run  out  in 
the  daytime,  in  fine  weather.  On  dairy  £arms,  as  a  rule,  only 
cow  calves  are  reared,  to  keep  up  the  regular  stock  of  milkers. 
On  every  farm  there  is  a  certam  numberof  cows  which  fromsome 
cause  or  other  require  drafting  off  yearly :  these  are  replaced 
by  home-bred  heifers.  Of  course,  the  number  of  calves  reared 
for  this  purpose  will  depend  on  the  number  of  the  herd.  When 
they  have  arrived  at  a  vear  old,  the  farmer  can  form  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  which  will  best  suit  his  purpose ;  such  as  are  the 
most  promising  should  be  selected  for  keeping,  and  all  the 
others  sold  or  disposed  of:  unless  this  is  done  the  farm  will 
soon  become  over-stocked.  We  will  suppose  the  calves  are 
dropped  from  the  bcffinninff  of  March  to  tiie  1st  of  May  :  the 
vonng  heifers  should  not  oe  put  to  the  bull  until  they  are  at 
least  26  or  27  months  old ;  they  will  thus  calve  at  a  time  when 
the  weather  is  favourable  and  a  prospect  of  abundance  of  keep. 
Some  farmers  put  their  heifers  to  the  bull  at  from  14  to  15 
months  old.  On  dairy  farms  this  is  unprofitable  management, 
as  it  not  only  produces  a  puny  stunted  animal,  but  as  far  as 
the  produce  of  the  dairy  is  concerned  will  require  two 
such  to  be  equal  to  an  ordinar^r  cow.  With  high-bred  stock, 
where  milk  is  a  secondary  consideration,  it  is  considered  sood 
management  to  put  the  heifer  earlv  to  the  bull;  here 
it  is  less  injurious.  As  soon  as  tney  calve,  the  heifer 
can  be  put  dry  with  extra  keepmg :  the  animal  suffers 
little  in  growth,  and  by  producing  a  calf  at  this  early  age  the 
tendency  to  lay  on  an  extra  amount  of  fat,  so  unfavourable  to 
conception,  is  avoided.  All  dairy  cows,  but  more  particularly 
the  in-calf  heifers,  should  be  weU  sheltered  and  cared  for  daring 
the  winter.  There  should  be  sufficient  sHed-room  to  hold  all 
the  cows  kept  on  the  farm.  These  should  be  kept  clean  and 
well-ventibitod :  sanitary  improvements  are  necessary,  even 
amongst  the  lower  animals.  It  may  be  said  the  farm-buildings 
are  a  landlord's  question.  This  we  fuU^  admit;  but  the  landloros, 
as  a  class,  are  becoming  too  much  ahve  to  their  own  interests 
and  the  interests  of  thetr  tenants — for  they  are  identical— long 
to  permit  the  want  of  suitable  buildings  to  retard  agricultural 
improvement.  Sufficient  air,  exercise,  and  pure  water  are  con- 
ducive to  the  health  of  in-calf  cows.  In  fine  weather  they 
may  daily  be  turned  out  into  the  pastures  during  the  winter, 
with  advantage ;  if  rain  sets  in,  they  should  at  once  be  re- 
moved to  the  shelter  of  the  yard  or  cow-stall.  Instead  of  this, 
how  often  do  we  see  them  standing  behind  some  Kate,  with 
arched  backs,  staringcoats,  and  empty  bellies,  and  possibly 
knee-deep  in  mud  I  With  t^is  management,  is  it  fair  to  ex- 
pect an  average  amount  of  produce  during  the  summer?  On 
most  dairy-farms  the  plonghed  land  is  very  limited ;  yet  we 
often  see  the  small  quantity  of  wheat-straw  grown,  sold  off  the 
farm  to  the  highest  bidder,  instead  of  being  used  as  litter  for 
the  farmer's  own  stock,  and  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  quan- 
tity  of  manure.  In  few  dairy  countries  is  there  sufficient 
attention  paid  to  improving  the  breed  of  the  cows.  In  many 
pkces  we  find  a  mixture  of  various  breeds — in  fact,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  tell  what  the  breed  was.  This  mixture  of  various 
materiab  often  produces  an  animal  of  inferior  value,  either  for 
the  dairyman  or  the  grazier.  An  unthrifty  mongrel  costs  as 
much  to  keep  as  a  weU-bred  cow ;  yet  there  is  not  unfirequently 
a  great  difference  in  the  value  of  the  produce,  and  when  ther 
come  to  be  fed  off  for  the  butcher,  the  well-bred  animal  still 
farther  maintains  ite  superiority.  All  practical  men  who  are 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  dairy  countries  are  agreed  that  there 
is  still  ample  room  for  improving  the  general  stock  of  cows. 
This  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer,  and  could  be 
effected  at  a  small  ontlav ;  and  if  property  and  judiciously 
carried  out,  would  not  fail  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  soil :  a  better  cUss  of  cows  for  the  dairy  might 
he  bred,  the  drt^  or  barren  cows  would  command  an  enhanced 
price,  and  would  be  more  souarht  after  by  the  graziers,  whilst 
the  in-calvers  would  find  a  ready  market  at  high  prices  to  sup- 
ply the  large  dairies  of  London  and  other  populous  towns. 
The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  improving  the  stock  is  by  the  use 
of  bettcr-bred  bulls.  There  are  plenty  of  well-bred  youne 
bulls,  of  from  six  to  ten  months  old,  which  may  be  purchased 
for  10  to  20  guineas.  This  to  some  may  appear  a  lar^  sum. 
If  once  they  try  the  experiment,  we  feel  sure  they  will  con- 
tinue, and  every  time  they  change  their  bull  they  will  be 
anxious  to  secure  a  better-bred  one.    We  find  it  is  a  oompioi^ 
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practice  with  dairy-ferracw  to  allow  the  htdl  to  run  with  the 
cows  during  tlic  summer.  For  several  reasons  this  practice  is 
objectionable.  First,  there  is  the  danger  to  persons  passing 
through  the  fields  where  a  bull  is  at  libertr,  and  with  anything 
above  two  years  old  the  dangtr  is  considerable,  as  after  that 
age  they  cannot  be  trusted.  Ag*in,  where  the  bull  is  allowed 
to  range  with  the  cow 8  the  fanner  seldom  knows  when  any 
particttiar  cow's  time  is  up  for  c:dving ;  all  that  he  knows,  as 
the  time  approaches,  is  that  the  cow  springs  in  her  bay,  and 
shows  other  symptoms  of  parturition ;  hnt  whether  she  shoold 
calve  t!ie  begtuning  of  the  month  or  the  bitter  end  is  quite  a 
matter  of  conjecture  to  him.  Cows  vary  50  much  that  even 
the  most  practised  are  sometimes  deceived,  hence  we  often  find 
a  calf  sacrificed,  and  often  even  the  life  of  the  cow  is  en- 
dangered, by  calviug  unexpectedly.  Where  a  valuable  herd  is 
kept  thin^  are  ne?er  left  to  tins  ehapter-of-aeddent  method 
of  proceeding.  The  hulls  are  kept  up,  and  a  correct  register, 
with  name,  number,  or  description  of  each  cow,  and  the  date 
of  bulling.  This  plan  should  bo  introduced  on  every  farm.  It 
entails  but  little  extra  trouble,  as  the  cows  are  seen  at  least 
twice  a  day,  that  is  at  milking-timcs.  Any  cow  that  is  then  in 
season  should  be  taken  to  the  hull,  and  after  being  served, 
should  be  tied  up  for  at  least  the  next  twpJve  hours.  Where 
this  is  neglected  great  injury  and  loss  fre(]^uently  ensue. 
Abortion  is  often  caused  by  the  in-calvers  becoming  strained  in 
leaping  cows  that  are  in  season .  Keeping  the  bull  shut  up  at  all 
times  entails  a  little  labour  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer,  but  is  amply  repaid  the  avoidance  of  a  greater  amount 
of  disturbance  amongst  his  cows.  Both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk  is  easily  depreciated  if  the  eows  are  over- 
heated during  the  day,  from  racing,  gaddinr,  or  driving  them 
lonur  distances  to  and  from  milking.  The  nnd  and  quality  of 
food  on  which  they  are  kept  produces  a  marked  effect  on  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce.  Young  grass  or 
aloppy  food,  boiled  turnips,  brewers*  grains,  or  any  food 
containing  much  water,  tend  to  increase  the  quantity ;  whilst 
for  butter,  bruised  oats,  Unseed-cakc,  or  maize  are  the  best 


fecding[-staffs ;  for  the  produetioli  of  cheese,  bean  (yr  nt-n 
or  lentils  are  the  most  suitable  food  for  incmaing  the  qo 


incmaing  tbe  quan- 
tity. So  well  is  this  understood  amongtt  the  hnam  and 
dairy-managers  in  some  counties,  particularly  where  the  coin 
are  let  to  a  bower,  or  person  who  rtnta  them  of  tbe  fimer  at 
so  much  per  head  for  the  year,  that  a  fixed  quantity  oC  bean- 
meal  for  each  eow  is  stipulated  in  the  agTeemeBt)  the  price 
rising  or  fidliog  #ith  the  allowance.  Boiled  food  it  better  for 
dairy-cows  than  raw ;  being  more  easily  di^re^tod  and  eioa 
assimilated,  there  is  less  demand  on  the  organs  of  ^ratioB. 
The  average  produce  of  a  dairy-eow  is  yarioaaly  emnated, 
and,  as  before  stated,  depends  both  on  \ht  ammal  aiid  the  m- 
tem  of  feeding.  Most  datry-finrmers  agree  that  eows  after 
their  second  or  third  calf  are  the  most  profitable,  both  as  te 
quantity  and  quality  ;  hence  the  utility  of  keeping  a  regidw 
supply  of  young  stock,  to  rephiee  thoac  drafted  off  yarit. 
The  younger  the  cows  nxt  drafted,  the  more  vahabjetbt? 
are  for  the  purpose  of  feoihiig.  As  a  general  rule,  stoek  hni 
on  a  ftirm  are  more  healthy  than  those  hroagfat  from  A  distaace. 
A  good  milker  will  give  a  yield  of  from  600  to  560  gaDom  0^ 
milk  a-year.  During  the  early  part  of  the  season  one  galkm 
of  milk  will  produce  a  pound  of  cheese :  when  the  cow  be- 
comes again  in-calf  the  quality  of  the  milk  begins  to  deteriorste, 
and  gradually  becomes  poorer  as  the  period  of  gestation  li- 
vances ;  hence,  fVom  3|  to  4  cwt.  per  cow  is  a  good  awrsie. 
Dairy-farmidg  is  most  profitably  practised  where  land  is  an«r 
a  mixed  system  of  husoandry,  where  roots  and  straw  can  be 
grown  for  the  use  of  the  stock.  No  fixed  nde  can  be  bud 
down  for  the  number  of  eows  that  can  be  kept  on  a  gim 
number  of  acres ;  the  quality  of  the  land  and  the  managemput 
of  the  stock  will  always  be  the  best  guide.  On  oriinary  Itai 
with  one-fourth  part  under  cultivation,  about  twenty-lw 
milking-cows,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  young  stock  to  k«f 
up  the  herd,  and  hones  to  Work  the  land,  Unay  be  kept  ptf 
hundred  acres.  G.  Mckrat. 
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DISINFECTION    AND    DISINFECTANTS. 


In  the  matter  of  disinfection,  as  in  certain  other  applica- 
tions of  science  to  useful  ends,  England,  with  the  exception  of 
Bristol,  haa  Men  a  little  behind  the  advance  of  continental 
pnietice.  Ten  years  ago,  certainly,  it  would  have  been  as 
difficult  to  find  a  comprehensive  account  in  our  own  language 
of  the  agenta  for  purifying  our  air,  water,  houses,  ana  mes- 
vnagee,  as  it  would  nave  oeoi  to  discover  in  the  same  tongue  a 
detailed  description  of  tbe  needle-gun.  We  are  at  last  busily 
engaged,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  in  rolling  away  from  our- 
selves this  latter  reproach ;  and  in  this  artide  we  shall  make 
it  our  bnsineas  to  show  how  we  are  now  beginning  to  make 
up  our  deficiencies  in  a  branch  of  the  arts  to  which  we  may, 
perhaps  with  some  justice,  think  foreigners  have  more  need  to 
pay  attention  than  ourselves. 

A  Minute  of  Information  on  Diainfeetion  and  Deodorisation 
wasprqiared  for  the  Genehd  Board  of  Health  by  Mr.  Lyud- 
sey  BlyUi  in  1857.  In  the  year  1863  Professor  fioffmann,  in 
his  B«^rt  on  the  "  Chemiciu  Products  and  Processes,"  illus- 
trated in  the  International  Esliibition  of  the  preceding  year, 
covered  four  doselv-printed  and  double-columned  pages — 
104f-108— of  that  handsome  octavo,  with  a  most  valuable 
memorandum  on  tliis  subject.  The  Crimean  War  may  be 
supposed  to  have  called  forth  Mr.  Blyth's  memorandum ;  and 
the  American  War  evoked  a  similarly  excellent  pronuncia- 
mento  on  the  same  subject  from  a  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  wliich 
was  published  separately  in  the  first  instance,  and  may  now  be 
consulted  as  one  in  a  volume  of  seventeen  essays  on  military 
medicine,  edited  by  Dr.  Hammond,  lately  Sur^n-General  to 
the  United  States  Army. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  on  this,  as  on  all  other  matters 
of  practical  hygiene^  Dr.  Parkes*  "  Manual,"  which  has  just 
reached  its  second  edition,  is  'of  the  very  highest  authority. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  very  considerable  accessions  have 
been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  agencies  in  question  by 
the  coulribotions  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith  and  of  Mr.  Crookes  to 
the  "Third  Report  of   the  Cattle  Plague  Commissioners." 


The  views,  and  the  actual  and  most  succcssftd  carrymg  otit  o( 
those  views  into  practice,  which  England  owes  to  Dr.  Bda. 
and  Germany  to  Professor  Pettenkofer,  may  he  studied  «o  w 
as  England  is  concerned  in  a  threepenny  pamphlet  by  Dr. 
Budd,  and  so  fer  as  Germany  is  concerned,  in  a  shdlini  tnrf, 
"  Cholera  Regulativ,"  published  at  Munich.  And  finafly,  tni 
as  we  imagine,  most  recently  of  all,  the  Privy  Council  Ofct 
have  put  out  what  we  may  consider  as  an  improvwi  nj 
abridged  edition  on  a  single  sheet  of  Mr.  Blyth's  memor»n*ffl 
of  1857.  We  do  not  propose  here  and  now  to  weigh  w 
merits  of  these  several  memoirs  one  against  the  other.  J« 
can  assure  our  readers  that  from  any  one  of  tliem  »**^^ 
and  reliable  information,  direction,  and  advice,  may  be  w- 
tained  by  any  one  who  vrill  consult  them ;  and  in  ™^5Jr 
lows  we  shall  cull  from  each  and  all,  indifferently  and  witboit 
acknowled^ent,  whatever  we  may  consider  good  and  whote* 
some  doctrine,  and  necessary  for  these  times. 

We  will  begin  by  defining  the  field  of  operation  of  owj- 
fecting  agencies;  in  other  words,  by  specifying  ^'**J*9fr 
and  puices  to  which  and  in  which  disinfectants  are  appIioK^ 
Secondly,  we  will  give  a  very  short  explanation  of  the  theaj 
of  the  operation  of  these  agents.  And,  finally,  we  wjD  fn« 
certain  hints  and  advice  as  to  the  actual  eiyoyment  of  tftea 
as  preventives  of  disease.  j  t-  «♦ 

The  earth  we  stand  upon,  the  water  we  drink,  >'*°^  ? 
we  breathe,  may,  one  and  all  of  them,  need  ftw  '^^"^^^j 
disinfection  and  purification  which,  when  rightly  cmpwjj 
can  themselves  confer.  Fire  is  the  only  one  of  the  \w^  «j 
ments  of  the  ancient  philosophers  which  always P™^* 
never  itself  needs  to  be  purified.  It  is,  however,  to  the  poi^ 
walls  and  woodwork  of  our  houses  and  outhouses,  to  oc 
clothes  and  carpets,  and  to  our  various  apparatuses  and  «<»• 
trivances  for  storing  up  and  hurrying  away  ?°"*"^^' 
animal  tcjcdamenia  and  excrda^  that  the  operatioBOf©  * 
fectunts  is  mainly  directed.  Earth,  if  not  "^^^f^^^Tj 
will  disinfect  itself ,  vegetebk  life  and  the  inoigMfc  ww*  » 
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the  wii^  nil  dfBtieiiy  will  keep  tlie  atHioepheiic  oeetn  pure 
oitside  ml  iroond  oir  hooaes  and  towns,  so  tiiat  it  only  re- 
■liii  for  OS  to  admit  its  cnmnts  withont  stint  within  onr 
imUi  by  free  ventilatioa  j  and  with  rtferenee  to  drinking 
wifer,  it  mut  be  keep  free  from  anj  and  all  eontaet  with  de- 
flknarti  so  fitf  as  we  hare  anything  to  do  with  it,  for,  in  the 
veidi  of  the  Thames  Commissioners.  **  as  applied  to  sewage 
,  and  mter  beds  do  not  filter.*^ 


do  nol  disinfect, 
Asd  ptBetieal]J^  therefine,  it  comes  to  this— that  it  is  within 
the  predncts  oi  onr  dwellingB|and  of  their  immediate  sarroQnd> 
iflgs  (hat  disinfection  finds  its  sphere  of  operatiott.  Now,  as 
bf  esiploymg  dinn&ctants  this  and  there  we  aim  at  pretent- 
tig  the  propagation,  diflbsion,  and  origination  of  diseases,  it  is 
mwm^  tor  18  at  rational  beings  to  have  some  raUoiutk  or 
opbaatmn  of  the^wayi  in  wlyeh  this  origination,  diffusion, 
isd  propagation  of  disease  may  take  place.  And  science  says 
thit  the  diseases  whidi  we  can  control  by  processes  of  disin^ 
fection  are  diseases  which  depend  for  their  origination  upon 
WW  special "  poison,**  germ  {^\  may  be),  or  ferment,  and  for 
their  Affosion  and  spread  upon  the  existence  of  a  particnhir 
stnonhere,  medium,  or  mdut,  to  breathe,  Ceecl,  and  multiply 
it.  CoDsomption  snd  cancer  are  not  so  conditioned,  and  we 
ttsaot  control  them  bv  disinfection.  Cholera,  however, 
t;Fphas,aBd  the  cattle  plague,  are  dependent  upon  these  oon- 
£tioas,  and  control  them  we  can  to  no  inuonsiderable  extent. 
Oar  line  of  defence  is  obrionslr  two-fold,  as  we  direct  our  ex- 
ertioas  to  the  destruction  ana  stamping  out  of  the  special 
poisoD^germ  or  nras^  or  to  the  abnUtion  and  destruction  of 
the  stnospheie  and  pabulum  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  ipeoial  germs  or  ferment,  whence  the  special  diseases 
cholera,  tynhtts,  and  the  cattle  plague  respectiTely  spring,  can 
unhappily  oe  wafted  and  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ; 
ud  if  we  are  to  meet  and  destroy  them  there,  we  must  provide 
ovmItcs  with  some  disinfectant  which  can  be,  like  them,  air- 
^e  ud  volatile,  even  if  not  necessarilv  aeriform.  The  doinff 
of  this  is  obvionsly  a  very  large  undertaking,  one  indeed  whicn 
i>  cubically  commensurate  witn  the  cubical  measure  of  the  air 
into  relation  with  which  we  or  our  cattie  can  come.  And  at 
ISrst  sight  it  would  seem  as  thoujgh  any  atmosphere  which  was 
oot  too  stron^y  charged  wiUi  disinfectants  for  us  or  our  cattie 
to  breathe  Would  be  exkypotheii  too  weakly  chaiged  with 
them  to  meet  and  day  these  specific  disease  embryos.  For 
eoasidering  what  an  innnitesimai**  point**  of  vaccine  or  small- 
pox "  matter^  is  sufficient  to  produce  vaodnation  or  inocula- 
tioB,  and  all  their  consequences,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that 
fihtUon  against  dilution,  a  diluted  atrial  poison  would  have  a 
^letter  chance  for  a  victory  in  an  atmospheric  battle  than  a 
^Bted  gaseous  disinfectant.  But  as  a  matter  of  feet,  and  in 
ipite  of  the  discouraging  considerations  wliich  pathology  on 
the  one  side  and  mensuration  on  the  other  suggest  to  us,  it 
has,  happily,  been  shown  that  the  judicious  osposition,  or 
nflier  exposition,  of  carbolic  acid  to  evaporate  on  cloths  and 
peces  of  carpet  inside  the  stalls,  as  well  as  upon  the  horns 
ffld  legs  of  the  cattle,  furnishes  a  very  complete  protection 
fgWBst  the  specific  air-borne  infection  of  the  nnderpcst.  And 
it  is  weD  known  that  the  specific  germs  of  cholera  and  typhus 
vt  in  greater  need  of  hfsing  concentrated,  and  are  eonse- 
qsently  rendered  less  dangerous  by  mere  unassisted  dilution 
aad  Tcntilation,  than  ii  the  pestilence  which  falls  on  our  flocks 
ud  herds. 

Onr  operations  on  our  second  line  of  defence  are  even  more 
rare  and  rational.  Pmtons^  in  the  medical  as  opposed  to  the 
pharmaceutical  seme  of  the  words — ^poisons,  that  is,  such  as 
that  of  the  rinderpest  as  opposed  to  tlmt  of  nnx  tomtett^  if  they 
vt  to  multiply  meir  own  life  and  destroy  ours,  require  a  cer- 
tain set  of  "  favouring  conditions.**  These  "  fevonring  condi- 
tions" happen  to  be  furnished  and  constituted  by  the  decom- 
position m.  or|(anic  matters ;  and  as  such  matters  in  decomposing 
ipre  off  certain  exhalations,  these  fevonring  conditions  may  b« 
"1>oVen  of  as  a  fevouring  atmoiphere.  Now,  it  is  witWn  our 
power,  by  acting  upon  decomposing  organic  matters,  either 
^hilst  atill  solid  or  whilst  in  solution,  to  prevent  them  from 
jpringoff  any  exhalations  at  aH,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  very 
nnnraon  of  that  atmoaphere  which  is  the  breath  and  life  of 
the  special  poison.  The  Genius  was  powerless  for  mischief  as 
h>ng  as  he  was  within  the  copper  vessel ;  the  fisherman  was  at 
hia  merey  when  he  vras  set  free  into  space  by  the  removal  of 
the  leaden  eover.  Or,  to  change  the  metu>hor  borrowed  from 
the  Arakim  Ni§Ua  into  one  furnished  ua  by  theas  September 
^S  it  it  MOiwphikMophicnl,  tad  certainly  more  eoouDmioal, 


though  it  may  be  leu  sportamanlike,  to  crash  the  tsz  than  to 
wait  to  dioot  the  bird  on  the  wing.  The  way  in  which  these 
fevonring  atmospheres  or  media  are  generated  resemble^  to 
oor  apprehendon,  the  ways  in  whidi  certain  other  media  or 
atmosphtfea,  and  specially  those  set  free  in  processes  of  fer- 
mentation, are  generated;  and,  as  a  matter  of  feet  and  in 
practice,  agenciea  which  check  the  one  are  found  to  check  the 
other  set  en  processes  also.  This  explanation  or  rationale  at 
the  operation  of  disbfectants  has  been  arrived  at  nartiv  by  the 
interpretation  df  the  soecess  which  was  found  to  attend  certain 
processes  discovered  empiriealLy  under  the  preesure  of  pro- 
scientific  man*s  necesaitiet,  and  partiy  by  the  verification  of 
certain  theoretical  views  to  which  the  eyes  of  modem  science 
have  gradually  opened  after  long  gaaing  through  somewhat 
narrow  easements. 

Coming  now  to  the  practical  recommendations  which  a 
diligent  perusal  of  the  several  memoranda  we  have  specified, 
coupled  with  some  practical  acquaintance  with  the  employ- 
ment of  disinfectants,  cmboMens  us  to  make,  we  will  speak  of 
carbolic  add  first,  as  it  is  just  now  the  most  feshioname  as  it 
is  always  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  most  useful  of  disin- 
fectants. CarbpUc  add  does  seem  to  have  proved  itself  to  be 
of  the  very  first  utility  and  efficiency  m  checking  the  cattle 
^ague,  u  it  protected  whole  herds  to  which  it  was  applied 
ag^st  the  infection,  which  depopukted  contiguous  farms  at 
the  same  time,  and  afterwards  destroyed  these  very  herds  when 
the  application  of  the  disinfectant  to  them  was  discontinued. 
This  seems  to  be  suffident  evidence  to  induce  all  owners  of 
homed  or  other  cattie  to  employ  it,  and  we  may  add  that  its 
effieacy  in  arresting  fermentative  change  can  be  testified  to 
very  feelingly  by  any  brewer  into  whose  water  supply  the 
refuse  of  a  gas  monnfectory  may  have  soaked  itsdf.  Its 
presence  is  certainly  competent  to  arrest  the  processes 
of  ordinary  fermentation,  but  we  should  add  that  there 
serais  to  be  some  donbt  as  to  whether  it  finally  destroys,  or 
merely  temporarily  suspends  the  vital  powers  of  the  fungoid 
organisms  which  ate  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  those 
processes.  It  may  be  purchased  from  the  manufectoriig 
chemist,  who  is  by  no  means,  it  should  be  remembered,  the 
same  thing  as  a  whcdesale  chemist,  at  the  very  moderate  rate 
of  Is.  3d.  per  gallon  for  Urge,  and  ls%  6d.  for  small  quantities. 
It  is  not  very  easily  mixed  with  water,  requiring  for  this  pur- 
pose a  good  deal  of  beating  and  shaking  up  with,  according  to 
various  authorities,  quantities  of  water  exceeding  its  own 
volume  in  the  various  proportions  of  from  twtniy  to  even  one 
hundred  to  one.  There  are  many  cases  in  whieh  it  will  be 
well  to  sprinkle  it,  without  diluting  it,  all  over  suoh  floors  or 
other  porous  and  defiled  structures  as  we  can  afford  to  impreg- 
nate with  so  strong  a  scent ;  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  difftaae 
its  undiluted  self  through  the  perforated  lid  of  a  box.  Acting 
this  indifferentiy  and  simultaneously  by  evaporation  and  in ' 
solution,  pure  or  diluted,  it  can  be  poured  into  masses  oi  sew- 
age, or  tnrown  over  liMps  of  filth,  or  be  left  to  diffuse  itself 
into  the  air,  at  its  own  pungent  will,  firom  doths,  mats,  or 
pieces  of  carpet  soaked  in  it.  We  are  inclined,  for  several 
reasons,  to  tnink  its  employment  more  suitable  for  cattle  than 
for  human  epidemics,  wnere,  however,  it  still  has  a  place  and 
power,  and,  in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to  a  couple  of 
wineglassfUs  of  water,  may,  in  times  of  qiidemics^  serve  as 
the  cbuly  ration  per  head  of  disinfectant.  But,  under  such 
circumstanoes,  the  sewers  in  connection  with  the  house-drains 
which  are  to  be  thus  dieted  should  have  been  previous^ 
addified  by  the  metallic  salts  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
speak  in  the  second  phioe,  though  we  incline  to  think  thcgr 
merit  the  very  first  in  our  enumeration.  The  saha  to  whioh 
we  refer  are  two  iron  salts,  the  sulphate  and  the  chloride. 
Their  espedal  sdentifie  claims  are  their  power  of  debarri^ 
sewage  from  running  into  that  alkalinity  which  it  so  much 
loves,  and  in  which  cholera  revels:  secondly,  their  deadly 
enmity  to  the  lower  forms  of  aaimai  and  vegetable  life,  in- 
fusoria, confervoids,  and  sich  like ;  and  thirdly,  the  power 
whieh  they  have  reoenUy  been  proved  to  possess  of  arresting 
the  ifread  of  cholera,  and  which  they  may  be  supposed  to 
possess  in  the  case  of  other  and  less  dmdly  diseases.    We  will 


speak  on  each  of  these  three  points  separately.  The  add  and 
the  base  which  make  up  the  iron  salt  part  company  readily 
when  it  is  cast  into  sewage :  the  add  neutralises  and  masters 
the  ammoniacal  salts  which  give  wings  to,  even  if  tiiey  do  not 
constitute,  miasma ;  and  the  base  the  predpitated  oxide*- 
Mts  persistentiy  on  the  orgaaic  matters  with  which  it  is  sMr« 
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rounded,  by  perpetually  trftusferring  to  them  the  parifVing 
oxygen  with  which  it  as  perpetuftllv  re-charges  itadf.    This 
operation  of  the  oxide  of  iron  is  illustrated  by>  ^^^  ^^^^  ^ 
some  degree  identical  with,  its  operation  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess for  the  purification  of  coal-gas.    Of  the  enmity  of  the 
salts  of  iron  to  the  lower  forms  of  organic  life,  the  paucity  of 
organic  rpmaina  in  the  strata  reddened  with  the  oxioe  of  iron, 
in  the  old  and  new  red  sandstone  formations,  speak  Terr 
strikingly ;  and  an  experiment  on  a  modem  vegeteUe  with 
an  excess  of  either  of  the  salts  we  have  mentioned  will  show, 
as  is  well  enough  known,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
the   '*  thing  which  hath   been   is  the  thing   which   shall 
be.**     And  if  water  containing  those  minute  forms  of  life 
which  are  so  abundant  in  miasmatic  media  be  mixed  under 
the  micnsoope  with  a  solution  of  tliese  salts,  the  same  deadly 
effect  will  m  seen  to  be  produced  upon  them  which   Mr. 
Crookes  and  l)r.  Angns  Smith  believe,  though  Pettenkofer 
doubts,  to  be  produced  by  carbolic  add.    Thirdly,  as  a  matter 
.of  foct,  the  disinfection  of  barracks,  prisons,  hospitals,  and  even 
of  entire  towns,  with  these  salts,  or  rather  with  one  of  them, 
the  sulphate,  has  been  found  to  be  followed  in  Germany  by 
the  arrest  of  the  spreading  of  cholera.    And  we  may  add  that 
the  same  process  is  being  actually  kept  in  operation  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  English  towns  of  Bristol,  Manchester, 
and  Oxford.  The  chloride  would  be  preferable  to  the  sulphate 
of  iron,  were  it  not  for  its  tendency  to  deliquesce,  which 
makes  its  conTcnranoe  into  all  the  out-of-the-way  places  which 
stand  in  need  of  it  a  matter  of  some  little  inconvenience.   The 
waste  chloride  of  mang^anese  from  the  chlorine  manu&ctories, 
when  neutralised  with  iron,  disinfects  Manchester  most  econo- 
mically, but  the  trouble  and  cost  of  carriage  render  this  che- 
mically exceUent  fluid  practically  unavailable  except  in  towns 
blessed  or  plagued  with  chlorine  manufactories.    We  learn, 
however,  from  Dr.  Parkes*  book,  that  it  is  possible  to  sell  a 
yellowish  not  very  deliquescent  substance  containing  as  much 
as  26  per  cent,  of  perchloride  of  iron  for  as  little  as  £2  7s. 
ton.    Stil^  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  trouble  and  expense 
would  in  the  long  run  be  saved  by  the  employment  of  the  sul- 
phate, the  **  green  copperas"  of  commerce,  which  is  mann- 
fiustured  in  large  quantities  for  the  making  of  dyes  and  of 
writing  ink,  and  is  procurable,  therefore,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  in  any  desirable  quantities.    It  has,  for  many  years,  been 
a  staple  disinfectant  in  Germany,  and  is  now  Pettenkofer^s 
fiftvourite  agent.    It  was  used  by  the  French  army  surgeons  in 
the  Crimea  for  the  disinfection  of  the  ground  as  well  as  of 
**  soil"  in  its  secondary  sense.    A  square  metre  (about  1521 
sq.  in.)  was  disinfected  by  about  three  quarts  of  a  solution  of 
this  salt  in  fifteen  times  its  weight  in  water.    Being  non- 
deliquesoent  this  salt  needs  to  be  mssolved  in  water  to  he  ope- 
rative at  all ;  it  will  dissolve  in  twice  its  own  weieht  of  water, 
but  a  solution  of  a  pound  to  the  gallon  wiU  be  found  as  effi- 
cacious as  easily  remembered  by  the  workmen  who  carry  out 
the  process.    Cutems  which  supply  places  which  need  disin- 
fecting, and  do  not  supply,  as  such  cisterns  should  not,  any 
tap  besides,  may  have  copperas  added,  in  this  proportion  to 
the  water  they  they  contain,  and,  as  it  does  not  act  i^juriouslv 
on  metal  piping,  mortar,  or  cement,  this  may  be  done  with 
safety  and  great  saving  of  trouble.    For  places  which  have  no 
water  supply  of  their  own,  a  solution  of  this  salt — in  warm 
and  soft  water  by  preference — should  be  employed  of  the 
strength  specified.    £very  cubic  foot  of  the  solid  contents  of 
sucli  places  needs  f  of  a  pound  of  copperas  for  its  acidifica- 
tion in  the  first  instance  when  an  epidemic  is  impending.  And 
every  place  devoted  to  the  purpose  in  question,  whether  it  be 
supplied  with  water  or  not,  and  whether  it  be  offensive  or  not, 
should  at  such  seasons  be  kept  constantly  disinfected  at  the 
rate  of  f  of  an  ounce  per  head  per  diem.    Green  copperas  is 
sold  at  the  rate  of  GOs.  per  ton,  or  3s.  per  cwt. 

On  chloride  of  lime  neither  Mr.  Crookes,  in  the  "  CatUe 
Plague  Eeport,"  nor  Professor  Pettenkofer  and  his  colleagues 
in  their  "  Cholera  Regulations,"  look  with  much  favour.  It  is 
very  easily  adulterated,  it  is  an  irritating  substance  itself,  and 
causes  the  formation  of  other  substances  more  irritating  still ; 
it  impairs  the  value  of  manures  and  makes  mortared  "wdUs 
damp  and  deliquescent,  according  to  Mr.  Crookes.  According 
o  the  German  authorities  it  is  dear,  and  when  emplcgred  in 
force  disagreeable ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  alkaUne  and  a  uivour- 
ing  therefore  rather  than  a  dis&vouring  chemical  to  choleraic 
fermentation.  There  is  no  positive  evidence,  according  to  Pet- 
tenkofer, of  its  possessing  any  special  power  as  a  disiuectant ; 


though  as  a  deodoriser,  we  must  say  it  is  perhaps  the  nuet 
speedy  and  efficient  we  possess.  But  deodorisatioa  n  one 
thing,  and  disinfection  is  another.  Though  bad  smells  ate  or- 
dinarily to  be  smelt  where  poison  is  to  be  breathed,  this  is  not 
always  the  case ;  and  where  it  is,  the  destruction  of  tiie  one  is 
no  more  neceuarily  the  destruction  of  the  other  than  the 
destruction  of  a  monitor-lizard  is  the  destroetUm  of  the  cmoo- 
dile  whose  presence  it  warns  os  of.  For  the  dishifrrtinn  of 
clothing,  for  which  purpose  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  of  lodi 
are  usualW  reoommended,  we  should  recommend  the  empky* 
ment  of  Bumetf  s  and  of  Crewe's  solutiou  of  chloride  and  of 
sulphate  of  unc  They  leave  no  stains  of  rust  behind  then, 
and  herein  excel  the  salts  of  iron,  which  they  resemble  in  tlie 
important  point  of  being  addifiera,  thourii  th^  differ  (ran 
them,  we  believe,  a  little  disa^yantageonaQr  in  the  matter  d 
price.  Clothes  may  be  disinfected  by  simply  exposing  then 
to  sufficient  heat — to  a  boiling  temperature,  that  is— for  a  ni- 
dent  time. 

The  oldest  of  disinfectants,  sulphurous  add,  the  prodnct  o( 
burning  brimstone,  the  "  tnlphura  cum  tatUi*  of  the  Boiwi 
augurs,  is  periiaps  as  good  as  any  volatile  diainfe^ant  of  BMre 
recent  invention.  It  will  search  out  foul  crannies  and  oerica 
in  stalls  and  stables^  in  pig  and  in  man  styes.  The  <>on*U 
recommend  its  use  in  solution  in  water  for  the  disinfectaoi  of 
clothes ;  there  is  a  little  risk  in  iigury  to  odour  from  lachu 
agent;  but  where  colour  is  "no  object,"  as  also  in  the  otte 
cases  we  have  mentioned,  sulphurous  add  may  be  elegMtly 
and  readily  obtained  by  acting  on  sulphite  of  soda,  which  u 
laraely  used  in  the  arts,  and  known  as  '*  antichbre,"  with  n? 
fittSig  add.  The  refuse  liquor  from  snch  a  process  wooM 
itself  be  a  disinfectant,  being  charged  with  the  familiariy-knoii 
and  uigustiy-neglected  antiseptic,  common  salt. 

Bdng  ourselves  determined  never  knowingly  to  drink  witer 
which  can  by  any  possibility  have  beeai  tainted  t(y  aewge, 
howsoever  it  may  have  been  filtered,  irri^ted,  or  dinnfecH 
and  wishing  that  all  mankind  were  like-minded  with  oursdTcs, 
we  have  nothing  to  say,  from  the  diseaae-prevention  point  d 
view,  as  to  Uie  emplopient  of  alum,  lime,  and  iron  salts  oo 
the  large  scale.  When  all  the  world  has  taken,  as  we  belien 
it  shortly  will,  this  our  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  these  pfo> 
cesses  will  fidl  into  disuse ;  and  more  time,  attention,  iid 
money  will  be  spent  on  what  is  even  now  of  greater  ^V^^ 
— viz.,  the  disinfection  of  the  house-drain  and  tiie  homestoi 
Of  the  various  absorbent  and  so  far  deodoriaant  snbstanos, 
such  as  charcoal,  sand,  ashes,  and  porous  day,  we  have  littk 
to  say  as  to  the  control  of  epidemics,  except  that  the  T07 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  disproportion  being  es- 
tablished iM^een  their  porosity,  which  is  their  main  or  exdn* 
sive  agency  for  disinfecting,  and  the  quantity  oi  matter  whkii 
they  are  expected  thus  to  disinfect.  This  quantity  only  too 
frequentiy  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  thdr  area  of  pores  -,  it 
would  be  amusingly  so  if  tne  matter  were  not  a  grave  one, 
when  the  overcrowded  househoUl  of  the  poor  man  is  toM  to 
disinfect  its  inadequate  conveniences  with  the  scanty  sap^joi 
ashes  which  comes  from  their  coals,  bought  by  the  handw. 
The  kitchen  fire  of  the  alderman  mav  well  produce  mor^^ 
in  twenty-four  hours  than  many  a  blind  alley  in  Spitalfieui 
does  from  all  its  grates  taken  together  for  a  week;  and  jet 
Mr.  Bumble  avers  that  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  *«• 
pits  and  back  yards  of  his  tenants  need  be  more  offensive  thtn 
those  of  his  own  suburban  viUa.  Air,  which  should  at  su 
times,  except  those  of  fumigation,  be  frcdy  admitted  to  «» 
phices  as  need  disinfection  at  any  time,  should  be  most  9^ 
cially  sent  through  them  after  tiiey  have  been  sutgected  to  m 
disimecting  process. — Standard.  . 


GYPSUM  IN  STABLES.— The  Qermanl<m»  Tdefrt^ 
says :  "  Gypsum  should  be  sprinkled  daily  over  the  fioois  a^ 
tie-ups  to  absorb  tiie  ammonia  of  the  nrine.  Hie  sti«? 
odour  observable  on  entering  the  stable  on  a  m<»niaiN  to** 
from  the  presence  of  ammonia,  one  of  the  most  vatows  F^ 
ducts  of  stable  manure,  when  properly  economised.  ^TP^ 
or  lime,  either  skcked  or  caustic,  should  also  ^^fljjffr 
over  the  bottoms  of  cellars  in  the  spring.  This  ^  tBdw 
purify  the  atmosphere,  and  prevent  many  ^'**'**"*"  J?*S 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  miasma.  After  a  fcf  ^L" 
should  be  removed,  and  a  firesh  supply  sabstitutedinitiF*''^ 
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IRISH     AGBIOULTURAL     STATISTICS, 
IN    1866. 

TTie  Registrar-General  has  forwarded  us  the  usual  annual 
jUtement  of  the  crops  in  Ireland.    From  it  we  learn  that— 

The  total  acreage  under  all  crops  thlB  year  was  ...    6.619.678 
The  do.  do.  in  1885  was  (revised  numbers) 6,648,408 

Showing  a  decrease  in  the  extent  under  crope  in 

1886  <rf      ...        ...         ,., 

The  crops  which  diminished  in  area  this  year  are — 
f^.  Acres. 

JJL 47,680 

Bereknd'i^e    '.:;       ^'^ 

r^"^..    :::    5    z    z    iliJif 

Tunups 17  091 

SCeadow  and  clover   ...  77,'99S 


128,726 
Acres. 


The  crops  which  increased  in  acreage  in  1866  arc — 

"^heat ^  Qo  MOB 

^jd  and  beet        ...       .;:  ^% 

^2y« 2,824 

wroto^  parsnips,  and  other  green  crope  2,661 

Vetches  and  rape ...        ..  1630 

™*       12;228 


187,291 


68,666 


l'»king  a  net  decrease  in  the  area  under  aU  crops  of  128,726 
Although  the  foregoing  statement  shows  a  decrease  of 
128,725  acres  in  the  total  extent  under  crops  in  1866,  there 
ns  an  increase  in  the  extent  under  "  grass"  to  the  amount  of 
^10,^  acres,  and  a  diminution  in  the  area  under  "  bog  and 
w«te  nnoccttpicd*»  of  86,664  acres.  Woods  and  pkntations 
uwshow  an  increase  this  year,  and  faflow  a  decrease. 
The  foUowing  abstrarto  exhibit  the  acreage  under  each  crop 
n  1866  and  1866,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  ktter 

Absteice  ov  Cmmmais  Cbops. 


^eat ... 

ton      ... 
•^riey  ...       '.','. 
^  and  rye ... 
■^^ns  and  peas 


1866. 

Acres. 

.      266,089 

.  1,746,228 

177,102 

10,091 

16,880 


1866. 

Acres. 

300,474 

1,697,648 

160,638 

0,002 

14,781 


Incrse. 

in  1866. 

Acres. 

33,486 


Decrse. 

in  1866. 
Acres. 

47,580 

26,664 

90 

2,118 


Toj^         ...        ...  2,216,300    2,173,483 

A*cr««ee  in  cereal  crops  in  1866    ... 


33,185 


potatoes 

'UTlipB 

^1  wurtiiel  and 

heetroot      

abbage 

^[pa,  parsnips,  and 
«her green  crops... 
nches  and  n^)e    ... 

Total 


Abstbact  of  Gbbbit  Cbops. 
...  1,066,260    1,060,410 
334,212       


317,121  — 


14,478 
33,622 

24,130 
20,466 


20,218 
36,41« 

26,701 
31,096 


6.740 
2,824 

2,661 
1,630 


1,602,168    1.462,091        12,856 


*^«creaae  in  green  crope  in  1866 

6BBBBA.L  SVMXABT. 

^cpiase  in  cereal  crops  in  1866 


Do. 
Do. 


green  crops 
meadow  and  clover 


in 


do. 
do. 


42,876 
20,077 
77,908 


*?««•  in  flax  in    do. 

^'^  ^jcrefuw  in  the  extent  of  land  under  crops 


76,361 
42,876 


15,841 
17,091 


32.932 
20,077 


140,051 
12,226 


128,726 


RsTuiurs  or  Live  Stock. 
The  returns  of  live  stock  for  1866  compared  with  1865 
M>»  wi  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  of  246,384 ;  of 
»«P.  575.671;  and  of  pigs,  187,670;   and  a  decrease  in 
one*  of  12,708. 

The  total  estimated  value  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs 
>«  year,  is  £85,178,040,  being  an  increase  of  £2,361,033 
wpwred  with  1865. 


THE  WAY  TO  VENTILATE  CORN 
STACKS. 


This  ventilator  is  constructed  of  light  poles,  eight  feet  in 
length.  The  thinnings  of  a  larch  plantation  will  answer, 
placed  in  a  triangular  form,  as  represented.  The  three  poles 
are  either  tied  together  at  the  top,  or  have  a  wooden  pin  passed 
through  them.  When  put  in  their  proper  position  the  lower 
ends  of  the  poles  will  be  three  feet  apart  from  each  other. 
Where  the  corn  stack  is  built  on  a  frame  elevated  on  pillars, 
this  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  air  enters  from  underneath ; 
but  where  the  stack  is  built  on  the  ground  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  small  trestle  two  feet  high  (as  given  above),  and  long 
enough  to  reach  to  the  outside  of  the  stack,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  opening  for  admitting  the  air.  No  ventilator  is  re- 
quired at  the  top,  as  the  air  passes  out  readily  enough  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  stnck.  Sometimes  two  trestles, are  used, 
one  on  each  side,  in  order  to  secure  perfect  vcntiktion. 


This  is  another  form.  In  this  tlie  upright  poles  are  equi- 
distant  at  top  and  bottom.  This  can  be  used  both  with  stacks 
built  on  frames,  or  with  such  as  are  built  on  the  ground,  and 
trestles  are  also  necessary  in  the  latter  case.  Either  form, 
when  placed  on  frames  elevated  above  the  ground,  shodd  he 
attached  to  the  frame  by  nailing  one  end  of  a  stay  to  each  leg 
and  the  other  to  the  frame. 
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PLAIN    HINTS    TO    FAKMEAS   ABOUT    THE    WEATHER. 


VII.  Tm  umoi^fcx  or  tbxes  on  climate,  watis  aurPLY, 

AND  RAINTALL. 

The  queitioii  of  the  influence  of  woods  and  forests  in  a 
countt^  IS  •qtiallf  interestiny  is  th«  scientific  and  political 
poini  of  tiew.  Science  is  intci-wtod  ia  them  as  important 
physkal  afenis  in  ereatum ;  aad  poUtieal  econoAy  niiit  take 
thenl  into  eonsiderttion  if»  as  teems  certain,  trees  in  a  eonntey 
are  in  goanal  abeohtely  necessary  to  seenre  its  fertility—to 
enaUe  tts  to  count  aimn  arenife,  if  not  supermbundant, 
karvests  for  our  increasing  populanons.  In  fact,  it  would 
seem  that  if  we  wish  to  increase  the  annual  yield  of  wheat  we 
mittt  ptoM  more  (reet  throughout  the  country.  Such  is  the 
positiirB  upshoi  of  the  argument  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
discuss. 

In  France  a  very  considerable  destractiofi  of  forests  had 
taken  place  for  a  very  long  time,  with  the  object  of  giving  to 
tiUage  the  land  occupied  by  woods ;  but  of  late  rears  the  in- 
undations which  have  devastated  great  eitents  of  the  country 
have  compelled  the  GoTemment  to  make  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
restore  the  foresto  on  a  great  scale. 

A  vast  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  influence  of 
trees  in  the  seoeral  economy  of  Nature,  without  elucidating 
the  sulqect  vff  reasoning  founded  on  dear  and  precise 
experience ;  and  therefore  we  must  be  thankful  to  anyone  who 
can  ftaiish  us  with  such  downright  facts  as  may  enable  us  to 
draw  our  owtt  conclusions. 

The  quBition  eomes  home  to  u  in  England  in  connection 
with  our  deereasinfr  rainfall  and  defieiency  of  water,  eomplained 
of  almost  on  all  sides,  and  so  perhaps  it  ma^  be  useful  to  give 
an  account  of  the  researches  and  conclusions  of  a  French 
author,  M.  Beoquerel,  who  has  reoentlv  devoted  his  attention 
to  it)  and  endeatoured  to  eome  to  right  eoneloBiotts  on  the 
subject. 

The  subject  is  two-fold:  in  the  first  place  it  relates  to  the 
social  importance  of  forests,  and  secondlv  to  the  influence 
which  tb^  exert  on  the  temperature  and-  the  humidity  of  the 
soil  and  the  atmosphere,  both  of  the  latter  being  vital  agricultu- 
ral considerations. 

The  history  of  all  nations  reveals  the  causes  and  the  effects 
of  cutting  down  the  woods  and  forests  of  countries.  At  first  it 
was  the  increase  of  population  which  necessitated  the  mea- 
sure proeressively ;  but  the  great  devastations  only  go  back  to 
the  epoch  when  mighty  conquerors,  with  the  view  of  subjecting 
newly-formed  nations,  cut  down  and  burned  the  forests  which 
served  as  a  refuge  to  the  inhabitants,  llierefore,  Uie  increase 
of  populations,  wars,  and  the  progress  of  cirilisataon  have  been 
the  chief  causes  of  the  destruction  of  forests.  The  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  the  Ganges,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean now  present  to  the  traveler  only  deserts  and  marshes,  in 
which  we  scarcely  find  a  trace  of  the  eiuberant  tillage  of  past 
a^.  From  the  time  of  Oeeostiit  ihr  back  in  tiiie  ancient 
history  of  Egypt-— to  ^t  of  Mahomed  II.,  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury of  the  present  en^  Asia  Mim>r  was  the  theatre  of  devas- 
tating wan.  which  destroved  the  forests;  and  the  water- 
courses dried  up.  The  Lana  of  Ca»MB,  whidi  the  Bible  dtesr 
as  the  most  fertile  in  the  tt]iivenpe»  is,  at  the  present  day,  de- 

S  rived  of  both  vegetation  and  watery  beeanae  her  forests  were 
estroyed.  The  beautifol  forests,  whieh  formerly  vivified  the 
sea-board  of  Africa,  are  now  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  shores  of  Uie  ocean. 

In  the  eariy  history  of  France,  we  find  that  Jutius  Gnsar, 
in  order  to  neoetrate  into  Qaul,  had  to  pU}'  sad  havoc  con- 
tinually with  the  woods  and  forests.  There,  as  all  over  Eu- 
rope, wars  and  the  progress  of  dviliEation  have  transformed 
vast  extents  of  oountiy  into  barren  swamps,  wastes,  or  regions 
of  ererlasting  heath. 

Contrary  to  the  Mend  asMuiwtloB,  it  nipears  that  those 
vast  regions  coverea  with  forests  dad  not  iwer  the  diiMte  so 


rude  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  their  fSDs^m, 
for  Casar  himself  tdls  us  that  the  territories  in  qaeiUonne 
amongst  the  most  fertile  in  the  oountnr. 

The  cutting  down  of  the  forests  of  France  eontinadf« 
after,  and  in  the  9th  century  the  incursiona  of  the  Nonm 
vastly  contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  tillage,  and  tmfpaliii 
the  wide  wastes  or  "lands"  of  Brittany  and  the  deserts d 
Champagne  and  Poitou,  which  occupy  the  sites  of  thsssoai 
forests. 

From  the  time  of  Charlemagne  many  royal  edidi  kb 
directed  against  Uiis  bUnd  destruction  of  forests ;  bat  ill  «^  ; 
preservative  measures  left  a  great  li^tudc  for  evasive  iateip* 
tations,  and  the  cutting  down  of  forests  has  continued  with  ^ 
plorable  fadli^.  At  length,  in  1868,  more  rigorous  nMsnia 
were  taken.  The  law  now  permits  the  cutting  down  of  foreeit 
to  an  extent  above  25  acres,  only  on  the  following  o(mditis»i 
The  land  on  mountains  and  slopes  must  be  maintsiord;  tk 
soil  must  be  protected  from  inundations ;  the  wrinp  wA  ^ 
preserved ;  the  downs  must  be  preserved,  and  other  prec* 
tions  must  be  taken  wiUi  reference  to  tlie  public  heahk.  Tk» 
restrictions  would  be  snficient  if  it  were  always  si^  to » 
force  them. 

During  the  last  sixteen  years  the  extent  of  forests  cat  don 
in  France  has  been  at  the  rate  of  about  75,000  acres  ftf, 
annvm.  Against  this  there  has  been  a  re-plantbg  of  IbnA 
to  the  mean  extent  of  about  86,000  acres  per  anaaa,  til 
diflbrenoe  being  50,000  acres.  The  result  ia,  that  in  tlMSM^ 
of  one  century  the  French  have  losAAve  wUUiomi  of  acm:  tn 
is,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  wooded  sur&ce  of  France, »!»« 
is  at  present  about  22|  millions  of  acres.  Such  is  the  iMt 
of  matters  in  France,  and  that  too,  in  the  fkoe  of  tfae&<^tM| 
France  by  no  means  needs  such  an  increase  of  arable  Isad,  sb«1 
the  production  of  wheat  there  already  exceeds  the  reqo»: 
ments  of  consumption. 

Now,  this  clearing  out  of  forests  in  France  eoneov  •. 
here  in  England  more  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  i^  »"*• 
certain,  the  existence  of  forests  is  directly  comiednd  witk  w 
produciioH  of  rain  ;  therefore,  any  interference  witii  Natart" 
this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  must  sooner  or  later  ^<"^ 
neighbours.  We  owe  much  moisture  to  our  S.  and  S£.  «is^  ^ 
from  their  decomposition  by  the  prevalent  N.W.  and  W^ 
S.W.  winds,  in  summer.  Well,  the  vapour  brought  to  m  oj  * 
and  S.E.  vrinds  must  have  been  generated  in  countries  Ijiiig  ^ 
the  south  and  south-east  of  our  ishmd.  It  is  theiefore  jSfr 
bablc  that  in  the  extensive  valleyi  watwed  by  the  Mssse,  » 
Moselle,  and  the  Rhine,  if  not  from  the  more  distant  Hb^  » 
Oder,  and  the  Weser,  the  water  rises,  in  the  mi**  of  lairiuBj 
which  is  soon  afterwards  to  form  our  donds,  and  p^*^ 
in  otir  1  hnnder-showers.  And  England,  in  all  prdawfitj,  w» 
the  same  office  for  IreLmd,  and  the  eastern  for  the  wkn 
counties  of  south  Britain.  Any  interference  with  Nstoie  a, 
in  its  efiiBct,  much  like  that  of  a  pebble  flung  on  the  i^  *• 
face  of  a  lake,  when  the  conse^nt  drdes  go  <m  fa  ^ 
enhurgine^Heaven  only  knows  how  tu.  Any  diiAaiM*«" 
the  rainfell  of  one  country  must  neoessarily  react  on  wt « 
its  neighbour.  On  the  Other  hand,  drought  awi  vimi»^ 
one  part  of  Europe  may  be  as  necessary  lor  the  F"^"***"? 
a  wet  season  in  another,  as  it  is  femid  to  be  on  the  g""^^ 
of  the  continents  of  Africa  and  South  America^  wlwj  » 
plains  during  one-half  of  the  year  are  burnt  up,  to  W  * 
springs  of  the  mountain^  vrfaioii,  in  their  turn,  coBi^^ 
inundbto  the  frrtde  valJ^  and  pif|iafe  thmi  far  a  Ini^ 

I  siy  ^ 


tmay  I 


be  a  strange  question  to  ask  if  it  is  in  siy  <^ 
within  the  power  of  man  to  alter  the  weather;  bat,  m^ 
Herschel  observes,  it  is  by  no  means  so  absurd «»rt  "ffj^ 
The  total  rainfall  aHd—whieh  is,  pertiapa,  as  «*iJ*![J?^ 
and  dimata,  of  even  more  impoita»»-^be  /'f*^^ 
showers  on  an  extenrive  well-wooded  tawlj  oi^  «••  •'"^ 
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ym4  h^  forests,  ought,  (m  etery  theoretleal  view  of  the 
warn  vludi  detanine  nini,  to  be  greater  than  om  the  same 
hMt  dflstded  of  trees.  The  foliage  of  trees  defaids  the  soil 
haA  mi  anmnd  then  from  tte  snn^s  direct  rays,  and  dis- 
mm  their  heat  in  the  air,  to  be  carried  away  hj  windsi  and 
pi  pRTuts  the  ground  from  becoming  heated  in  the  som- 

r:  whiJe,  o&  the  other  hand,  a  heated  soriaoe-soil  re*aets  l^ 
idutioa  on  the  ekmds  as  they  pass  over  it,  and  thns  pre- 
•ris  Bsay  a  refreshing  shower,  which  they  would  otherwise 
boat»  or  disperses  them  aHo^ether. 
^  tUi  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  man  alters  the  weather. 
MiteirtUe  agrienhitral   improtement,   drainage,   from 
m  been  lawisdy  carried  ont,  has,  so  to  spealc,  done  as 
lb  hsm  u  good  to  England^s  broad  acres.    By  carrying 
If  npifly  the  smrfiMO-water  down  to  the  riTukt,  and  so 
bTiog  it  aw^  to  the  ocean,  drainage  not  only  cnts  off  a 
tt  «tl  of  the  supply  of  local  CTaporation — ^which  is  a 
brill  element  in  the  amount  of  rainfall — but,  by  causing 
mha  to  dry  more  rapidly  under  the  sun's  influence,  it 
«s  it  iJso  to  became  more  heated,  and  so  to  conspire  with 
ktiea  of  the  denudatioo  of  trees  lo  prevent  ram. 
mnee  is  at  hand  to  corroborate  this  theoretical  view  of 
■titer.   The  rainfall  orer  large  regions  of  North  America 
kito  be  gradually  diminishing,  and  the  drmate  otherwise 
^,  ia  consequence  of  the  clearance  of  the  forests ;  whilst, 
fte  other  hand,  we  have  the  tery  remarkable  fact  that  under 
bneleent  influence   of  a  mrgely-mcreased   cnltiTation 
ike  pabn-tree  in  Egypt,  rain  is  annually  becoming  more 
ptX,   Again,  there  are  lakes  in  what  was  formerly  Spanish 
oca— that  of  Nicaragua,  if  we  mistake  not-^whose  water 
^  (derired,  of  course,  fhim  atmospheric  sources)  had  be- 
I  w  diminished,  owing  to  the  denudation  of  the  country 
ir  the  Spanish  r^ime,  as  to  contract  their  area,  and  leave 
Itnetfl  of  their  shores  dry ;  but  now,  since  the  trees  have 
Ae  re^ored,  are  once  more  covered  by  their  waters.  Even 
kr  ova  southern  counties  complaints  are  beginning  to  be 
i  of  a  diadniition   of  water-eupply— partly  owing  to 
NiDj-decreasing  rainfkll,  from   the   universal  clearance 
^,  althottg[h  chiefly,  perhi^s,  attributable  to  robbing 
Jnngs  of  their  8upf|lv  by  draining— a  practice  no  doubt 
■bsI  to  anicnlture  if  used  with  caution  and  in  moderation, 
«f  vhieh  Uie  consequences  if  carried  to  excess  may  ere  long 
proely  felt,  in  rendering  large  tracta  of  country  uninhabit- 
Ah  sammer  from  mere  want  of  water.    Our  out&ils  are 
^l  becoming  more  direct  and  rapid  in  their  action, 
vhieh  used  to  drag  sluggishly  downwards  through  mean- 
I  streams,  mns  strai||^ht  out  to  sea.    Floods,  rather  as  the 
of  tMs  arterial  drainage  than  as  the  eflisct  of  parallel 
I  drainage,  follow  excessive  rain&lls  more  immediately 
they  used ;  and,  unexpected  as  it  maybe,  the  influence  of 
nltual  drainage  beccnnes  apparent  on  our  springs,  our 
'  earns,  and  onr  rivers.    It  is  of  great  importance  that  an 
be  made  into  this  suhjeet,  in  order  that  the  truth  of  the 
be  known  before  the  owners  of  estates  shall  have 
injured  their  own  interests  by  a  too  narrow  con- 
their  views  to  the  mere  agricultural  object  of  land- 
And  still  more  is  it  necessary  that  the  owners  of 
nay  sot  have  permanently  injured  the  general  interests  of 
iahad  and  its  population  before  Government  shall  have 
a  lof  opportunity  of  interference.   Lastly,  several  discussions 
i*«  been  held  on  the  well-supplv  in  ana  around  London, 
tnB^  which  it  has  been  elicited  tnat  a  serious  and  progressive 
■wm  of  water-level  has  been  taking  place  for  a  period  of 
^T  ;etn.    Such  have  been  the  consequences  of  denudation 
a  excessive   or  ii^ndicious  drainage--the  latter  being  a 
■^ct  VMte  of  predons  water,  the  fbnner  a  prevention  of  the 
*J*i  ropply  imigned  by  Providence. 
2^(lestrudiun  of  foresta  and  trees  in  general  exerta  various 
">^iKes  on  the  climate  of  a  country.    This  influence  depends 
^  their  extrait,  the  height  of  the  trees,  and  their  nature— 
•if  power  of  evaporation  bv  their  leaves,  the  fiiculty  which 
cTposKias  of  getting  warmea  or  becoming  cooled  by  the  air ; 
^y.onthe  nature  and  phvsical  condition  of  the  ioil  and 
^^.   On  the  other  hano,  trees  influence  running  waters 
"•prings. 

A^  s  ihetter  from  low  winds  the  utility  of  woods  is  evident : 
^proportional  to  the  height  of  the  trees.  The  evaporation 
B^joes  on  by  their  l^ves  is  a  powerful  and  incessant 
'^  of  noistare ;  tiie  leait  towering  of  the  temperature  pro- 
f'^'^thetapoitrsoftheair,  the  resultittg  water  penetrates 


into  the  wil,  or  ii  abMrbed  by  th^  tooU.  On  ft  soil  denuded 
of  trees  it  runs  off,  and  adds  to  the  bulk  of  water-eourses,  often 
causing  inundationa. 

As  to  the  calorifle  state  of  trees,  or  their  capacity  for  reoeiv- 
ing  and  parting  with  heat,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they 
get  warm  and  become  cool  in  the  air,  like  all  inorganised 
bodies,  by  the  action  of  the  sun.  Being  bad  conductors  of 
heat,  they  attain  the  eouilibrium  of  temperature  with  the  air 
only  after  a  considerable  time.  The  tree,  warmed  during  an 
entire  daj  by  the  sun's  ra^  gives  off  the  greater  part  of  tiie 
heat  dinng  the  refrigeration  oi  night,  and  restores  oy  degrees 
to  the  surrounding  air  the  heat  wfaidi  it  has  laid  up.  Tnese 
fliets  have  been  verified  Iqr  M.  Beoquerel  by  observations  with 
the  dectric  thermometer ;  and  they  refote  the  general  assump- 
tion that  trees  tend  to  lower  the  temperature.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  appear  that  they  increase  it  precisely  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  needed. 

The  influence  of  clearing  ont  a  country  on  the  mean  tempe- 
rature has  been  studied  bv  two  eminent  investigators,  Bous- 
stngauH  and  Humboldt.  The  fbrmer  found,  in  the  equinoctial 
regions  of  America,  that  the  abundance  of  forests  and  numidity 
tend  to  make  the  climate  cooler,  whilst  the  dryness  and  aridity 
of  the  soil  keep  it  warm.  Humbddt,  on  the  contrary,  declared 
that  in  North  America  the  climate  has  not  been  altered  by  the 
destmetion  of  tiie  forests ;  but  was  still  of  opinion  that,  in 
many  parts,  the  clearance  of  forests  would  raise  the  mean  tem- 
perature* The  difference  in  the  results  of  these  two  investi- 
gators is  easily  explained  if  we  have  due  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  inquiry. 
H.  Becauerel  has  specially  examined  the  influence  of  denuded 
soil  on  the  temperature.  He  has  found  that  different  soils  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  acquire  temperatures  taryinc  from  43  to  64 
degrees.  In  their  refrigeration  by  radiation  the  difference  is 
also  verv  considerable.  A  silicious  or  flin^r  sofl  cools  more 
slowlv  than  one  in  which  chalk  or  day  predominates.  Now, 
such  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  clourance  of  forests 
fhmi  a  flinty  soil  must  raise  the  mean  temperature  more  than 
a  clearance  from  other  soils,  all  other  conditions  being  equal. 

The  efliects  of  clearance  on  the  springs  and  the  quantity  of 
running  water  in  a  country  are  a  still  more  important  conside- 
ration, forests  contribute  to  the  formation  of  springs  and 
river-sources,  not  only  by  means  of  the  humidity  which  they 
produce  and  the  condensation  of  vapour  by  refrigeration,  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  obstades  which  th^  present  to  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  in  the  soil  itself^  and  bv  means  of  the  roots 
of  thdr  trees,  which,  by  dividing  the  soil  like  so  many  perfora- 
tions, render  it  more  permeable  and  facilitate  infiltration.  We 
have  given  numerous  instances  in  proof  of  these  averments, 
and  will  only  add  one  more.  The  city  of  Nueva  Valenda,  in 
South  America,  built  in  1656,  was  then  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a-half  from  a  lake ;  but  by  the  year  1800  it  was  four 
miles  and  a-half  distant.  In  18x3,  however,  the  waters  of  the 
lake  had  a  rise,  and  the  lands  formerly  cidtivated  were  sub- 
merged. The  eiqilanation  is  that  during  twenty-five  years  the 
val^r,  in  which  the  citv  is  situated,  Imd  been  the  theatre  of 
bloody  conflicts  during  the  war  of  independence ;  the  popula- 
tion was  decimated,  the  land  had  remained  uncultivated,  and 
the  forests,  which  increase  with  such  prodigious  rapidity  in  the 
tropica,  had  completdy  taken  possession  of  the  country.  Such 
examples  prove  that  by  clearing  out  a  fertile  country,  depending 
for  water  only  on  its  springs,  we  run  the  risk  of  drying  up  the 
hitter  to  the  extent  of  impoverishing  the  land.  By  recent 
•  •       •  •  *  the 


nifles,  **  the  mother  of  the  waters." 

In  discuesing  the  great  question  of  the  influence  of  clearing 
out  woods  and  forests  on  the  water  supply  of  a  country,  M. 
Beoquerd  comes  to  the  following  condusions:  1,  Great 
dearances  diminish  the  quantity  of  running  water  in  a 
country ;  2,  We  cannot  as  yet  dedde  whether  this  diminution 
must  oe  ascribed  to  a  less  annual  quantity  of  water  falling,  or 
a  great  evaporation  of  the  rain-waters,  to  both  those  causes 
combined,  or  to  a  new  repartition  of  the  rain-water ;  8,  The 
established  cultivation  of  an  arid  and  exposed  country  dissi' 
pates  a  portion  of  the  running  waters ;  4,  In  countries  in 
which  no  change  of  cultivation  has  taken  phiee,  the  quantity 
of  spring-water  seems  always  the  same ;  6,  Forests,  by  pre- 
serving Qie  spring-waten,  economise  and  regulate  thdr  flow ; 
0,  The  huaddity  which  prevails  in  woods,  and  theintervention 
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of  the  rooU  in  rendering  the  soil  more  permeable,  most  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  7>  The  overflows  of  water  in  moon- 
tainoos  oonntries  exert  an  influence  on  the  wateroonrses  and 
the  springs — in  level  countries  they  can  only  act  on  the  springs. 

Such  is  the  various  and  complex  influence  of  forests  and 
trees  in  general  on  the  climate  of  countries.  If  their  clear- 
ance does  not  always  entail  sterility  upon  a  country,  it  is  in- 
jurious by  £Eurilitating  the  invasion  oi^sand  on  the  plains,  as 
in  France,  where  the  winds  drive  the  sands  freely  from  the 
sea-shofe,  unopposed  by  the  forests.  With  M.  Beoquerel,  we 
may  conclude  that  we  ameliorate  the  climate  of  a  country  by 
clearing  out  heiMths,  draining  and  purifying  marshy  lands,  and 
by  phuiting  with  woods  our  mountains,  huls,  and  other  suit- 
«ible  localities ;  but  that  great  clearances  of  woods  and  forests 
are  neither  necessary  nor  usefiil  in  any  point  of  view  whatever. 

Tlie  fertility  of  soils  is  in  jiroportion  to  their  abtorbent 
power  for  waUr ;  and  therefore,  if  water  be  deficient,  all  '*  ad- 
vanced** tillage,  the  most  appropriate  manures,  &c,  will  be 
useless.  The  conclusion  is,  that  we  must  reform  many  of  our 
modem  ** advanced**  notions  about  drainage,  &&,  and  fsll 
back  upon  the  old  methods  of  Mother  Nature,  who  cannot  go 
on  for  ever  humouring  us  in  our  unwise  experiments  and  in- 
terference with  her  nues  and  regulations. 

Tin.  THE  8T0RT  01   THE  EAST  WINDS  Of  MAT  AND  THE 
WEATHES  OT  AUGUST,  1866. 

The  months  of  May  and  August  are  critical  periods  to  the 
farmer.  The  success  of  the  vear*s  Ubours  depends  mainly 
upon  a  genial  Majr  and  a  kind  accommodating  Auffust.  The 
former  is  the  turning  point  of  eariy  growth,  and  the  latter  is 
the  goal  of  the  vears  expectation. 

Unquestionably,  at  the  present  day,  the  expectancies  of  the 
harvest  do  not  inspire  the  interest  of  former  times.  Time  was 
when,  almost  from  month  to  month,  the  changes  of  the  weather 
influenced  the  price  of  grain — raised  or  lowered  the  cost  of 
bread.  But  things  are  altered  now.  If  the  causes  of  a  defi- 
cient harvest  be  as  interesting  to  us  now  as  they  ever  were, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  public  weal,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  tbev  are  no  longer  of  much  importance  as  far  as  the  ftirmer^s 
material  interests  are  concerned — as  fSur  as  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned as  a  corn-growing  country,  which  should  not  entirely, 
if  at  all,  depend  upon  the  foreigner  for  the  supply  of  bread. 
A  deficient  harvest  in  England  alone  will  never  agam  suffice  to 
raise  the  price  of  com ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  falling  off  in 
the  crops  with  us  in  England,  the  importation  will  be  such  as 
efiisctually  to  keep  down  prices  fSur  below  what  is  required  to 
remunerate  the  British  grower. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  still,  and  probably  will  lon^  continue,  a 
corn-growing  people,  and  therefore  that  on  which  it  depends^ 
the  weather — ^will  always  be  a  primary  consideration,  especially 
at  the  critical  periods  to  which  we  have  aUuded,  the  months  of 
May  and  August.  Even  now-a-days,  heavy  rains  will  stimulate 
the  trade  and  cause  speculation  in  Mark-lane.  The  story  of  a 
yearns  or  a  month*8  weather  will  always  be  interesting ;  even 
should  it  not  serve  completely  to  guide  our  expectations  in  the 
future,  it  will  open  to  us  the  consideration  of  meteorological 
influences  intimately  connected  with  the  harvest,  and  pornaps 
suggest  a  useful  hint  or  two  to  the  thoughtful  and  scienUnc 
fanner.  ' 

The  east  winds  of  last  Mav,  and  the  unsettled  weather  of 
August,  which  has  just  closed,  have  been  attended  with  some 
remarkable  circumstances,  which  we  propose  to  consider  with 
reference  to  their  effects  on  plants  and  the  public  health. 

There  is  a  striking  regularity  in  the  succession  of  the  winds 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  as  established  by  numerous 
records,  and  attested  by  Luke  Howard.  The  classes  of  winds 
ran  as  follows :  January,  W. — N. ;  Pebruary,  S. — ^W. ;  March, 
N.— E. ;  April,  N.— E. ;  May,  S.— W. ;  June,  W.— N.  After 
this,  the  dass  W. — N.  prevails  during  the  summer,  and  the 
class  S. — W.  through  the  hitter  four  months  of  the  year.  It 
appears,  also,  tliat  a  wind  between  north  and  east  is  connected 
with  our  driest  season  about  the  vernal  equinox,  and  a  wind 
between  south  and  west  with  the  wet  season  following  the 
autumnal.  Lastly,  there  is  always  a  spell  of  east  winds  in 
Mav,  which  exert  their  evil  influence  on  plants  and  the  public 
health.  Their  unhealthiness  is  proved  by  a  greater  number  of 
deaths  from  consumption  and  brain  disoises  takine  place  in 
May  than  in  any  oUier  uonth.  In  general,  a  cold  May  is  not 
injurious  to  cereals :  it  prevents  them  from  getting  too  rapidly 


into  ear,  with  a  weak  stem.  "  A  cold  May  and  w'mdy  nuko 
a  full  barn  and  findy  ;**  but  then  the  cold  most  be  moderate, 
and  be  followed  bv  appropriate  weather  throoghoat  (or  t 
good  harvest.    No  doubt  the  last  was  good  for  tlie  taroipi. 

During  lai^  May,  east  winds  were  to  vest  winds  b  the  pro. 
portion  of  9  to  8|,  so  that,  if  we  consider  only  the  mesnot  the 
month,  Uiere  was  noUiing  unusual.  South-west  winds  voe 
generally  prevalent  during  the  first  ten  and  last  six  dan  of  tke 
month  :  but,  from  the  I7th  to  the  26th,  or  near  London  froi 
the  14th  to  the  27th,  there  was  a  spell  of  continuooii  anditei^ 
easterly  winds,  and  the  air  was  remarkably  drv  and  paidiii|. 

It  is  the  datiy  range  of  temperature  that  these  east  rak 
influence  to  so  pernicious  an  extent,  and  this  is  caused  by  that 
dryneu ;  for  the  greater  the  dryness  and  clearness  of  the  n, 
the  higher  will  the  temperature  rise  during  the  day,  ui  tk 
lower  will  it  fidl  during  the  night.    Radiation  being  ia  dtlie 
case  less  impeded,  it  folfows  that  the  daily  range  of  temimtee 
will  be  great  when  the  air  is  dry.    This  princmle,  and  tbefe 
with  which  it  is  connected,  should  be  never  forgotten,  b;  ui 
sardener  at  least,  who  must  care  for  the  temperature  to  vhi^ 
his  phuits  may  be  exposed  during  the  nights  foUoviog  hi 
days.    The  duly  range  of  temperature  in  the  month  of  M^ 
always  reaches  a  higher  point  than  in  any  other  month ;  m  - 
during  those  twelve  days  in  Biay  last  the  range  &r  exi»u> 
its  usual  average.    Thus,  at  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney,  we  Had  tliA^ 
the  mean  range  of  May  is  0.6  d^ree^  but  durinc  the  seitt 
days  from  the  17th  to  26th  it  averaged  16.6  degms;* 
Portree— one  of  the  wettest  places  in  Great  Britain— the  iM 
range  of  May  is  13.8  degrees,  but  bat  May  it  amoant«dto^ 
degrees  on  a  mean  of  the  week,  and  on  one  day  it  rose  to  341 
degtees.    At  Corrimony,  in  Invemess-shire,  the  meaa  ij 
37.1  degrees,  rising  on  one  day  to  42  denees  \    Other  itttiflrf 
also  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society  show  an  e--— ^ 
range. 

Another  remarkable  fact  must  be  mentioned 
lowest  day-temperatures  occurred  in  the  east 
and  the  farther  distant  from  the  sea  anjr  \ 
direction  of  tlie  south-east,  the  higher  was  it«  day-tcmperjw 
above  the  average  of  the  phice.  As  suggested  by  Mr.  Bwos, 
the  cause  of  this  difference  was  probablv  owin^  to  the  ciit»j 
stance  that  during  this  time  the  general  direction  of  thf«l 
was  from  the  south-east ;  consequently  the  air  havini:  pwj 
over  a  great  breadth  of  heated  land,  had  its  temperatore  j 
much  raised  before  arriving  at  those  places  at  which  then  fv 
an  excess  of  day-temperature. 

Next,  as  to  kumidttyf  or  the  degree  of  moisture  ia  the* 
We  need  scarcely  state  thjit  complete  saturation  with  nw*^^ 
in  the  air  is  represented  by  100,  or  the  state  in  which  it  csa  w* 
no  more  vapour  in  suspension.  Everv  month  has  its  sTcrtf ' 
humidity,  and  the  avei^c  of  May  is  tne  least  of  all ;  hst  tw 
average  was  far  lower  m  last  May,  and  the  nnusual  diT«« 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following:  For  the  week  ending* 
26th,  the  mean  humidity  at  Kirkwall  was  62,  being  3" » 
than  the  average ;  at  Portree  52,  or  30  less  thin  » 
average;  at  Corrimony  39,  or  31  less  than  the  sTcnff; 
and  at  East  Linton  64,  or  14  less  than  the  average.  * 
fact,  all  over  the  country  the  humidity  ranged  or  altefsw 
from  50,  60,  to  70  during  the  last  few  days  of  the  prwd, 
when  it  increased  to  that  figure,  indicative  of  the  «^ 
change  to  westerly  unsettled  weather,  as  will  be  reacBibcfei 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  little  »'x;j^ 
degrees,  which  is  8  degrees  lower  than  that  of  last  year.  1V^ 
was  in  many  places  a  variation  firom  40  to  61  ^^''*''Jv 
making  the  range  of  morning  temperature  21  degrees.  Ff* 
the  20th  to  the  26th  the  nocturnal  temperature,  under  the  an 
fluence  of  the  cold  ^ty  winds,  sank  to  a  few  ^'V^^ 
above  the  freezing  ijoint ;  hoar  fit>sts  covered  the  ^^""77 
terrestrial  evaporation  was  rapid,  but  speedily  carried  w^ 
the  stirring  wind — vegetation  received  a  severe  check,  wj* 
tender  foliage  was  crisped  by  ungenial  nights ;  uneasy  fc^P 
were  experienced  by  all  persons  who  are  peoiliarly  snscqj* 
of  the  evil  influences  of  the  east  wind,  which  seemttohi* 
been  an  abomination  even  to  Job  himself^  if  we  naj  pT 
from  the  way  in  which  he  always  alludes  to  it  . 

With  Mr.  Buchan,  we  incline  to  believe  that  east  wis»*^ 
pend  on  differences  of  atmospheric  pressure.  During ^JT?* 
the  east  wind  prevailed  the  atmospheric  pressure  was  hip* 
Great  Britain,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  dnnBgei> 
winds ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  absolute  amount  of  *^^^**f 
pheric  pressure  we  must  look  for  an  expUnatioa  so  asci  u  " 
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he  drenmstaiioe  that  the  prassore  was  greater  at  places  to  the 
lorth-east  of  Great  Britain  than  m  Great  Britain  itself,  the 
ut  wind  being  simply  the  flowing  away  of  the  air  from  the 
^ioD  of  high  to  that  of  low  pressure,  in  obedience  to  the  law 
7  vhicfa  gases,  as  well  as  fluids,  seek  their  own  leveL  In  all 
MM  of  i^k  barometer  the  wind  is  observed  to  whirl  out 
rom  the  area  of  high  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the 
lotioD  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  being  the  opposite  direction 
mmed  by  the  winds  when  they  blow  round  and  in  upon  an 
tea  of  W  pressure.  Of  this  law,  the  atmospheric  nressure 
Bil  winds  of  each  day  afford  constant  illustration :  and  shoukl 
fe  bear  it  in  mindf,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  prog- 
oiticatuig  coming  weather,  if,  by  the  aid  of  the  hygrometer, 
n  can  reason  out  its  inlsllible  conclusions.  On  the  21st  the 
lea  of  high  pressure  extended  through  Christiansund,  Bergen, 
Iraaels,  and  Paris,  and  the  line  of  equal  pressure  of  80.60 
ined  through  Shetland,  the  North  of  Denmark,  Stockholm, 
Bd  the  west  of  the  distant  White  Sea. 
In  England  the  wind  was  north-easterly,  whilst  in  Soothind, 
ovever,  it  was  eyerywhere  south-east,  but  still  in  accordance 
fith  the  whirl'mg  out  of  the  air  from  the  region  of  high 
Rsmre;  for  though  coming  frt)m  a  southerly  direction,  it  was 
^y  part  of  the  polar  current,  flowing  out  of  the  polar  current 
lich  at  the  time  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Central  Europe, 
!on  Lapland  downwards. 

There  was,  however,  another  influence  at  work,  besides  this 
\^  pressore  in  the  north-east,  thus  making  the  east  winds 
her,  more  injurious  to  Tegetation,  and  more  disagreeable  to 
lukind. 

This  inflnence  was  the  low  atmospheric  pressure  (at  least, 
^  as  compared  vrith  the  high-pressure  northward)  which 
fatinaed  to  prevail  over  southern  Europe.  As  more  imme- 
ftielj  ooDcemiiig  Great  Britain,  the  atmospheric  depression 
I  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  not  only  stationary  from  the  18th  to 
k  ^th,  but  became  deeper  absolutely,  as  well  as  relatively, 

tthe  high-pressures  to  the  north-east  of  it.    The  effect  of 
I  depression  was  to  caose  the  winds  in  the  north  of  France 
■d  the  south  of  England  to  assume  a  more  truly  easterly  di- 
tttioa  than  in  Scotland. 
;  Without  entoing  into  the  extensive  meteorological  bearings 

ttnllyect,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  cause  of  this  hi^ 
bene  pressure  and  the  east  winds  of  May  was  a  long- 
Dattaoed  low  temperature  in  Kussia.  From  the  middle  of 
pbraary  till  about  the  end  of  May,  with  the  exception  of  the 
p  two  weeks  of  April,  the  temperature  of  the  north  of 
pope  was  not  merely  as  low  as  it  usually  is  at  that  time  of 
kyear,  but  very  much  lower,  being  frequently  from  10  to  20 
Rnes  below  its  rery  low  range. 

.Baeb  was  May.  We  now  come  to  August,  which,  if  we  be 
»  mistaken,  invariahlr  eoiUrtut9  in  some  way  or  corresponds 
^  the  month  of  May ;  at  any  rate,  with  respect  to  our 
f^\  investigation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  state  tnat  easterly 
RBdt  in  May  are  followed  by  ifesterly  winds  in  August.  We 
■re  gone  through  the  bug  records  of  Luke  Howard,  ex- 
Ning  through  three-and-twenty  years,  and  find  the  fact 
H^nUy  attested :  for  instance,  in  1814, 1816, 1822, 1824, 
1^5. 182«,  1828.  ,         ,         ,     ^ 

Tbos  seven  yeare  out  of  the  twenty-three  correspond  with 
he  August  of  the  present  year ;  but,  indeed,  as  before  stated, 
"^  W— N.  class  of  winds  prevails  in  this  month,  although  the 
ttnddence  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention  is  not  on  that 
Kcouat  less  remarkable. 


I  of  E-.N.  winds  in  the  bitter  half,  the  like  of  which  has 
lotoccarred  smce  July  1793  and  1795;  but  in  both  tkete 
nm  there  had  been  a  spell  of  E— N.  winds  in  May. 
Jloreover,  as  to  the  notion  of  "  compensation,'*  we  may  also 
uk  that  ui  spite  of  the  twenty  days'  drought,  the  rain&ll  of 
Wy  was  above  the  average — in  some  parts  1  inch  above  the 
"^^^  Lastly,  there  was  no  **  compensation'*  of  rainfidl  in 
"«wt,  since  it  was  not  excessive. 

a  y*^^^9  of  ^^6  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  Luke 
ttoward  makes  a  remark  which  has  been  most  strikingly  verified 
•J^  the  month  we  are  considering.  The  entire  passage  is 
voith  quoting  from  his  old  book,  which  meteorologists  should 
f«^»ttentivdv.    He  says: 

I  proposed  in  the  former  edition  of  this  work  to  remove 
iW  mlA  'fiur;  «Q|iw|ge^%}p,*/niw,*  »c,,  ftgm  the  pn^a 


of  the  scale  to  which  they  are  at  present  found  attached,  and 
phce  them  anew  more  fitly— with  some  reference  to  the  eUva- 
turn  above  the  tea  at  which  the  barometer  is  to  be  used.  It  is 
dear  that,  at  the  level  of  the  tea,  the  height  of  29.80  vrill 
more  truly  represent  the  medium,  or  the  linut  of  fair  and  wet 
weather,  than  29.50,  at  present  marked  <  changeable.*  As 
a  proposition  in  round  numbers,  let  us  suppose  a  barometer 
intended  for  use  at  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet  above  tkai 
level  to  be  marked  <  changeable'  at  29.70,  and  so  in  propor- 
tion, lower  for  Kreater  heights,  up  to  600  feet,  where  this  mark 
would  be  at  29.30  inches ;  the  others,  which  are  of  less  con- 
sequence,  being  placed  at  their  proportionate  distances  above 
and  below  it.  I  say  these  are  of  minor  consequence,  because 
I  believe  that  in  employing  this  instrument  as  a  weather-glass, 
it  is  needful  to  the  success  of  the  observer  to  attend  to  it  daily, 
and  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  quicksilver  to  the  true  limit 
of  the  fair  and  wet  indicaHotu,  and  its  reosding  from  this  in 
ascent  or  descentn-with  attention  to  past  as  well  as  present 
appearances.  Fair  weather  and  sunshine  mav  often  be  found 
to  accompany  a  bw  state  of  the  barometer ;  but  they  are  not 
in  that  case  to  be  depended  on.  CotUinued  movemetUt  in  either 
direction  may  be  safely  taken  as  indicative  of  a  corresponding 
duration  in  the  weather  thev  imply ;  and  when  the  quicksilver 
in  its  downward  course;  has  passed  the  true  *  changeable' 
point,  rain  (if  it  have  not  fallen  already)  is  to  be  expected 
tn  its  rising  again  above  it;  after  which,  the  flair  weather  in- 
dicated by  that  rise  is  found  to  obtain. 

"  The  most  difficult  weather  of  all  for  the  husbandman,  when 
his  labours  require  a  certain  degree  and  continuance  of  dry- 
ness, is  that  in  which  the  quicksilver  makee  frequent  short 
movements  in  ascent  and  descent,  stiU  keeping  alnmi  the 
point  which  answers  to  the  limit  above  mentioned,  and  which 
point  it  is  therefore  of  consequence  to  settle  accurately  for  him, 
according  to  the  elevation  at  which  he  is  placed  above  the  sea.'* 

Now  we  have  not  found  this  passage  quoted  in  any  treatise 
on  meteorology ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
^rand  secret  of  all  weather-wisdom,  and  worth  all  the  rest  by 
its  utilit)'  to  the  practical  man — if  the  instrument-makers 
would  only  take  Howard's  hint,  and  apply  it  to  a  true  farmers' 
barometer. 

But,  as  before  stated,  it  is  the  application  of  Uiis  grand  rule 
of  Luke  Howard's  to  the  weather  of  the  late  August,  to  which 
we  would  draw  attention.  Throughout  the  entire  month  there 
has  been  nothingbut  a  xig-tag  asoentand  descent  to  and  from  the 
indicated  medium  (29.80)  ;  and  in  every  instance  the  result  has 
corresponded  with  Hovrard's  description,  the  rain  coming  at 
the  «  rising  aniin  above  it,"  if  it  had  not  fallen  already,  with 
westerly,  north-westerly,  or  south-westerly  winds.  Through- 
out the  month,  those  who  prognosticate  merely  from  the  ap- 
pearances of  the  skies  must  have  been  sorely  puuled.  For 
instance,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  the  barometer  was  at 
29.90  in.,  the  wind  north-westerly,  the  sky  fair  (excepting 
elevated  cirrus  clouds),  the  air  warm,  the  temperature  being 
62  deg.  at  7  p.m.,  the  humidity  62.  On  the  following  day 
the  barometer  fell  to  29.80  in.,  and  we  had  rain  0.12  in.,  from 
the  S.W. 

We  need  only  allude  to  the  sudden  fall  of  some  four  or  five- 
tenths  of  the  barometer  downwards  on  the  night  of  Tuesday, 
the  28th,  followed  by  the  tremendous  down-pour,  which  re- 
minded us  of  rain  within  the  tropics,  causing  a  flood  in  all 
directions,  and,  as  we  find,  very  serious  inundations  through- 
out  the  country,  especially  in  the  North  Biding.  A  corre- 
sponding spurt  upwards  becan  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day ;  and  thus  the  month  ended,  with  the  mercury  again  up  to 
the  fatal  29.80  in.,  with  cbudy  but  still  fair  weather.* 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  **  dripping,"  the  rain-fidl  of 
Awst  was  scarcely  more  than  an  average,  if  it  was  not  a 
trifle  below  it  in  certain  parts.  Throughout  the  month  the 
temperature  has  been  very  variable.  For  nearly  tweu^  days 
it  was  considerably  below  the  average ;  and  to  this  must  be 
ascribed  its  unfavourabb  aspect  as  a  harvest-month. 

We  may  observe  that  the  propensity  to  frequent  "  dripping'* 
in  England  is  due  to  its  moderate  aind  varmbb  temperature. 
The  hotter  or  the  cohler  countries  are,  the  greater  number  of 
dry  days  vrill  be  their  lot  during  the  year. 

If  the  low  temperature  of  August  has  tended  to  check  the 

•As  the  reader  is  aware,  the  result  was  as  foreshadowed 
by  the  above  prognostic,  a  severe  thunderstorm  of  ram  and 
Iwl  bavin^  lir9ke»  OY?r  \w  9H  Si»nday  aftwwou, 
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cholen,  tlia  moiitli  hat  been  generally  nnfiftYonraUe  to  the 
homan  oonititutkon — ^in  every  way  unseasonable. 

We  shall  oonolnde  with  two  more  observations.  The  ^pian- 
tity  of  water  that  annually  fislls  in  rain  or  snow  npom  the  sur- 
fitca  of  the  earth  is  mnch  less  considerable  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  rainy  davs  in  all 
countries,  our  own  espeeially ;  and  at  the  sight  of  those  ter- 
rific down-pours  which  sometimes  last  severafdays.  The  dilu- 
vian  rains  of  the  tropics  do  not  yield  more  than  7.86  inches 
in  twelve  hours.  In  our  latitudes,  however^  when  the  quan- 
tity of  water  that  Ms  in  a  day  exceeds  1.17  inches,  the  plains 
are  very  soon  inundated,  as  by  the  rain  of  last  Wednesday. 
IVomtfiis  it  will  appear  boUi  how  exaggerated  our  notions 
are  respecting  the  quantity  of  water  that  MU  in  rain,  and 
also  how  soon  another  Deluge  could  be  produced,  if  the  small 
quantity  named  can  effect  such  devastation. 

The  other  observation  is  respecting  the  probable  rain-fiiU 
of  the  present  year.  At  the  end  of  June  Mr.  Symons  an- 
nounced that  we  had  already  had  more  rain-fall  than  that  of 
the  year  preceding ;  and  the  Quantity  fidlen  was,  within  a  lew 
inches,  equal  to  the  average  of  the  entire  year.  Several  inches 
have  since  fidleu ;  and  yet  we  have  before  us  four  of  the 
wettest  months  of  the  year,  for  in  general  the  first  six  months 
are  the  driest.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  tliis  will  be  a  very 
wet  year,  perhaps  preparatory  to  a  more  than  average  harvest 
for  next  year.  • 

IX.    PERIODICAL    FBRTUBBATIONS    Of    TBMPXRATURS     IN* 
JVBIOUS  TO  TUS  nSALTH  OF  FLAKTS  AMD  JlSJUALR. 

Amongst  the  weather-proverbs  of  the  French  farmers  there 
are  four  remarkable  ones  relative  to  certain  saints^  days  or 
dates  of  the  year,  which  are  characterised  by  notable  variations 
of  temperature,  f^rst,  we  have  the  proverb  respecting  the 
11th,  12th,  and  13th  of  Hay,  the  days  of  St.  Mamert,  St. 
Pancrace,  and  St.  Servais,  who  are  said  **  never  to  go  without 
cold  and  ice ;"  indeed,  they  are  termed  the  "  Icy  ^ints."  on 
account  of  a  marked  decrease  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the 

Seriod  in  question.  Although  the  temperature  rises  rapidly 
uring  the  last  days  of  May,  the  formers  have  remarkea  for 
ages,  and  the  fact  has  been  confirmed  by  meteorological  obser-^ 
vations,  that  during  the  first  fortnight  of  May  there  occurs  a' 
notable  refrigeration.  Hence  the  supposed  influence  of  these 
**  Icy  Saints."  In  fact,  the  temperature,  after  rising  ahnost 
regularly  every  day  during  the  month  of  April  and  sometimes 
the  first  days  of  May,  suffers  a  sudden  lowering,  which  is  often 
accompanied  by  frost.  Until  this  critical  period  is  passed,  the 
French  fimners  are  anxious  for  the  harvest;  the  rye, the 
wheat,  the  young  sprouts  of  lucem,  may  then  be  struck  down 
by  sudden  frost.    So  much  for  the  Icy  Saints. 

Secondly,  there  is  **  l%e  Summer  of  St.  Martin,"  the  11th 
of  November,  or  rather  the  preceding  and  following  days, 
which  are,  on  the  contrary,  remarkable  for  an  increase  in  the 
mean  temperature.  The  thermometer  remains  stationary,  or 
even  rises,  and  does  not  resume  its  normal  lowering  until  after 
the  period  in  question.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that 
we  have  from  time  to  time  seen  the  effect  of  this  rise  in  tem- 
perature in  England,  on  vegetation,  giving  us  after-crops  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  in  December,  as  aunonnced  in  the  papers, 
among  the  many  instances  of  the  extraordinary  temperature  of 
the  season  in  question — green  peas,  of  full  grov^hand  flavour, 
gathered  in  the  first  fortnight  of  December ;  a  thorn-tree  in 
rail  bloom,  and  presenting  a  May-like  appearance  on  the  1st  of 
December ;  an  apple-tree  covered  witn  a  second  full  crop  of 
I4)nles  in  the  first  fortnight  of  November ;  nay,  even  at  Stock- 
holm, an  abundant  supply  of  (^rden-produce,  meadows  covered 
with  verdure  instead  of  snow,  in  the  nrst  fortnight  of  Novem- 
ber— all  which  facts  we  find  recorded  in  the  Pubtic  Ledger  of 
1818,  and  quoted  by  Luke  Howard  in  his  Climate  of  Londou, 
who  further  observes  that  tiie  few  nocturnal  fhists  that  oc- 
curred up  to  the  12th  of  December  of  the  year  in  question 
were  so  slight  as  to  permit  the  nasturtiums— the  tenderest  of 
Our  autumnal  garden-flowers — to  continue  to  vegetate,  and  that 
other  indications  of  the  mildness  of  the  season  were  equally 
striking.  Here.then,  we  find  two  anomalies,  the  observation  of 
which  appears  to  be  verified  both  by  the  tradition  of  ages  and  b^ 
the  precise  investigations  of  meteorologists.  DouotIcss,  it  is 
not  a  rar«  thing  to  find  in  the  course  of  a  year  analogous  per- 
turbationi ;  bntfor  the  most  part  these  are  merely  kwal  varia- 
tions, irregular  in  their  datea,  and  consequently  deftdent  in 
that  perioSiciigr  which  ^ra^teyisea  i^  r^friftn^tjon  «(  the 


first  days  oi  May,  and  tht  {ncnsM  oC  tNUftmUn  in  tht  fint 
fortnigtit  of  November. 

Thirdly,  we  find  twp  other  dates  which  have  eqniBy  Btnek 
the  patient,  if  rude,  observers  of  the  fields  and  Um  sesMsi. 
Whereas  most  rural  proverbs  are  equivocal  and  emditionil, 
those  relating  to  the  ''Icy  Saints"  and  ''St.  Hartin'tSan. 
ner"  are  affirmative,  which  is  a  rare  characteristic  of  aek 
popular  sayings.  One  of  these  dates  is  the  6th  of  ff^muj 
(St.  Dorothea  in  the  f  rendi  oalendar),  whidi  is  said  to  \m^ 
**  deeper  snow  ;**  the  other  is  the  10th  of  August  or  8l 
Laurence,  which  is  also  a  critioal  period  for  the  Frem^h  fiunen; 
but,  like  the  0th  of  February,  it  is  less  remariced  and  pm 
ofl^ so  to  speak, unperceived.  The  reason  is  obvious:  vki 
the  temperature  is  rising  rapidly,  as  in  May,  a  sudden  refrisr^ 
ation  is  perceptible  to  everybody — it  is  the  same  in  Norenbo, 
with  respect  to  the  sudden  rise  of  temperature— but  anonM. 
ary  refrigemtaon  in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous  season  in  F^nu^ 
and  an  increase  of  temperature  during  the  period  of  grestbiil 
in  August,  are  only  noted  by  t^ose  wno  attentively  tn»  ik 
variaaons  of  meteorological  phenomena. 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  all  the  weather-atxiii 
of  all  nations  are  founded  on  net,  admitting  of  scieotik  ex- 
planation. At  any  rate,  even  the  great  French  astroooBM! 
Arago,  who  never  could  be  brought  to  believe  in  ^  mom'i 
infinence  on  the  weather^  had  the  courage  to  admit  thit  tlien 
are  in  these  popular  sayinp  important  truths,  whidi  it  vofii 
be  better  to  try  and  explain  rataonally,  rather  than  to  deny  i 
priori  their  possible  accuracy.  In  every  ease,  moreorer,  tuj 
may  serve  to  place  us  on  the  track  of  phenomena,  the  oiitfaee 
of  which  may  have  escaped  our  more  methodical  obserrttkai. 
Now,  this  result  has  actually  happened  with  respect  to  tk 
periodic  perturbations  in  the  temperature  of  the  months  of  IL^ 
and  November,  February  and  August,  as  handed  down  feta 
time  immemorial  by  these  popular  weather-maxims.  Indod 
by  these  rural  weather-proverbs  of  the  French,  H.  C.  ^ 
Claire  Deville  has  recently  investigatod  the  snl^t,  and  kii 
conclusions,  after  immense  reseaicK  are  positive  as  to  the  p 
tnrbations  of  the  earth's  temperature,  coincident,  from  ub 
immemorial,  with  about  the  first  fortnight  of  February,  Ui), 
August^  and  November— attaining  tiieir  maximmm  ia  artoB 
years,  whose  periodicity  he  has  beisn  aUe  to  fix  with  appsint 
certainty. 

The  object  of  this  eminent  meteorologist  was  primaiilr  ts 
ascertain  whether  the  four  anomalies  in  our  tertestml  to- 
sons  in  question,  as  noted  by  popular  proverbs  and  verified  bf 
scientific  observation,  were  really  oonstantr-of  an  isosstnt* 
able  periodicity — and  what  were  tiie  limits  of  their  action:  &r 
of  course,  if  the  character  of  these  facts  could  not  b«  eita- 
blished,  it  would  have  been  utterly  uselen  to  try  and  oompan 
them  with  phenomena  of  another  order. 

Examining  in  the  first  place,  in  its  totality,  a  wmM 
oonsiderable  period  of  fifty-seven  years,  comprised  bdvecs 
1806  and  1863,  then  another  of  fbr^  years,  between  1816  ud 
1856,  M.  Deville  discovered  that  from  the  10th  to  the  16(i>, 
or  from  the  Uth  to  the  15th  of  each  of  the  months  of  ^ 
ruary.  May,  August,  and  November,  the  tiiermometnc  ve- 
turbation  is  clearly  traceable,  with  the  exception  of  the  m 
which,  however,  exhibits  at  most  an  increase  in  the  refrignv 
taon  of  the  first  days,  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  Isit  iur> 
of  November. 

Other  documents — ^for  example,  110  years  of  thennoB«*« 
observation  at  Berlin--exhibit,  for  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  a 
Mav,  a  very  remarkable  lowering  of  the  temperatars. 

Snt  of  the  four  periods  the  most  marked  seems  to  bethit 
of  February. 

A  mere  glance  through  the  meteorological  records  of  Lib 
Howard,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  discloses  the  same  pcftsrlS' 
tion  of  temperature  at  the  respective  dates  or  the  period  a 
question. 

So  fisr,  the  statistical  method  adopted  by  M.  Deville  eoas^ 
in  calculating  the  mean  temperature  of  the  ssme  dste  £v  > 
series  of  years,  according  to  numbers  which  thenudvo  cy- 
press the  mean  temperature  of  ^  days  in  qiestioB.  W»  * 
the  method  generslly  adopted  in  piiysicaf  researebei.  ^ 
chief  advantage  consists  in  enabling  as  to  eliminate  £n»  ■- 
cidental  variations  those  constant  variations  which  p^^ 
to  establish  the  kw  of  any  phenomenon.  On  the  ^^.^l^. 
however,  this  method  is  attended  with  the  s^ons  liahiHtj  *! 
masking  under  an  artificial  nnifbrmity  the  real  aBOMsto  ^ 
which  tne  peri9dieit|r  gf  the  phwiom^ii^ij  Js  e<Wc4  ¥  "* 
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^lomd  ftlon^  without  the  control  cxeit«d  by  the  eumioaUon 
of  toe  iKUHMa  and  the  mimma,  it  may  lead  to  erroneous  con- 
eliuiou.  K.  Dofille  wa«  pecfeotlj  aware  of  the  liability  of 
•nor,  without  thoee  precautions.  Uis  object  was  to  verify  % 
tboiy  iQ^yestod  as  far  back  as  1840  by  Professor  Hermaun, 
of  fierlia,  lu  a  letter  to  the  French  astronomer  Arago,  couched 
iathefi^wing  tenm:  "The  two  swarms,  or  cnrrents,  of 
asteroids  (planetary  bodies)  which  the  earth  meets  on  the 
Mm,  respectively  about  the  10th  of  August  and  the  13th 
(tf  Novembar,  annual^  intervene  between  the  earth  and  tlie 
MB,  the  first  during  we  days  of  the  5th  and  11th  of  February, 
Ik  second  &om  the  10th  to  the  16th  of  Hay.  Each  of  these 
eoiuanctions  annually  causes,  at  these  dates,  a  very  remark- 
tUe  extinction  of  the  kealiv^  rayt  of  the  itm^  and  thereby 
loveo  the  temperature  at  all  poiiit«  of  the  surface  of  the 
flobe." 

The  Kreat  display  of  these  meteors  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th  of  November,  1833,  was  perfectly  appalling.  The  num- 
ber exhibited  every  quarter  of  an  hour  was  not  less  than 
10,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  40,000  per  hour ;  and  as  the  phe- 
BQiaeniOB  lasted  fior  seven  hours,  the  total  number  must  nave 
CRst^  exceeded  280,000.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that 
w  this  memorable  night  of  the  l^lSth  November,  1833,  at 
kut  300,000  masses  forming  part  of  the  solar  system,  and 
ferei^  to  the  earth,  passed  through  the  atmosphere  of  Boston, 
Uaited  States.  From  toe  apparent  magnitude  of  many  of  the 
iKtfors,  and  their  probable  mstanoe,  it  was  coi^ectured  that 
tii^  were  bodies  of  a  very  large  size,  although  it  was  impos- 
shle  to  ascertain  their  magnitude  with  anv  certainty.  It  was 
opposed  that  they  were  only  stopped  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
nmented  fnm.  reaching  the  earth,  by  transferring  their  mo- 
wm  to  columns  of  air,  mrge  volunies  of  which  they  would  sud- 
^f  and  violently  displaoe.  It  was  remarkable  that  the 
itite  of  the  weather  and  the  conditions  of  the  seasons  follow- 
iag  this  meteoric  shower  were  just  such  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  these  disturbing  circumstances  of  the  atmo- 
ipheric  equilibrium. 

lu  ooonection  with  the  subject  we  may  remind  the  reader 
^ "  shooting  stare*'  have  always  been  considered  signs  of 
vetUier ;  and  another  Frencliman,  M.  Coulvier-Oravier,  who 
us  investi^ted  them  in  this  point  of  view,  believes  that  they 
Aaw  the  direction  of  the  coming  wind ;  that  their  slow  motion 
HfeteUs  a  calm  to  ensue,  or  to  continue  if  it  exists ;  in  fact, 
M  asysthey  ue  our  anemometers  or  weather -cocks  in  the 
ipper  regions  of  the  sky. 

H.  Deville's  object,  however,  was  different.  It  was  not  oulv 
jo  Terify  the  perturbations  in  temperature  before  mentioned, 
nt  alio  to  discover  if  these  perturbations  are  or  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  epochs  of  the  periodic  returns  of  these  meteors 
or  ihooting  start.  But,  as  he  began  the  investiption  without 
vtj  preconceived  idea  respecting  the  nature  of  the  relations 
that  might  exist  between  toe  two  series  of  phenomena,  he  did 
Aot  content  himself  vrith  a  general  consideration  of  the  obser- 
Yttions  on  which  it  is  based.  Besides,  the  facts  so  lon|[  known 
'^'SSn^  of  themselves  a  different  kind  of  examination.  It 
^  known  that  the  apparition  of  meteors  under  the  name  of 
snooting  stars  were  suqected — ^in  their  mojrima — to  conaider- 
iUe  variations.  For  instance,  the  apparitions  of  November 
^  in  a  period  of  about  thirty-finir  years.  Two  very  brilliant 
"«^naM  occurred  in  1779  and  in  1833.  From  the  Ust  date  the 
phenoinenon  has  diminished  in  intensity  almost  to  disappear- 
ance—although  sufficicntiy  remarkable  last  year — ^to  recom- 
"l^oe  its  ascendins  march,  which  it  will  attain,  according  to 
»« prediction  of  Olbers,  in  1867,  or  next  year.  In  like  manner 
^  apparitions  of  August  presented  a  maximum  about  the 
je^  1847  and  1848. 

He  had  therefore  to  discover  whethm-  the  temperature  of  the 
ttjt  fiDrming  the  critical  periods  exhibited  corresponding 
^natioiki  in  the  refrigerations  of  May  and  Febroary,  as  in  the 
JPpesite  effects  in  August  and  November.  With  this  olyect 
'L  Deville  made  two  different  comparisons.  He  took  two 
penods  of  ten  yean,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  found  the 
"«^  in  1833  and  in  1848,  calculated  for  those  periods  the 
r^pentorea  of  the  critical  days,  and  compared  the  results 
^ther  with  those  of  the  period  of  fifty-seven  years  before 
«»^oned,  or  among  themaelves. 

^KMiHis,  that  in  February  and  May,  the  13th  of  the 
>[o&th  is  always  the  centre  of  an  oscillation  of  temperature, 
^m  Febrouy,  the  osciUation  of  the  period  184^-1855,  or 
w  w  Poximifsi  of  the  aiteroi(t  of  August,  is  tong  and  w»- 


aiderable ;  while  the  oimUAtion  of  tlie  period  1829-1839,  or  of 
the  nuuimum  of  the  asteroids  of  November,  is  very  short  and 
very  feeble,  and  inversely  for  the  month  of  Hay.  We  may 
therefore  oondnde  from  this  double  circumstance  that  the 
jMSioge  of  the  earth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  groups  or  dusterf  of 
asteroids  is  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  oscillations  of  tem- 
perature in  February  and  May. 

But  it  is  important  to  ad^,  that  if  these  two  periods  maui- 
fesUy  show  oacillatious  uu  certain  days  the  directiou  of  the 
osculations  are  sometim&s  inverse.  This  remark  is  of  a  nature 
to  complicate  in  n  great  degree  the  nature  of  the^  coinci- 
dences. How,  indiH'd,  if  the  loweriug  of  the  t^'innerature  is 
in  certain  cases  corrphaive  uith  an  interposition  of  the  meti'ors, 
can  we  reconcik  the  hypothesis  with  the  absolutely  coutrury 
efRsct  of  a  cotgunctioa  coincident  with  an  increase  of  temper- 
ature ?  But,  before  seeking  a  rational  explanation  of  the  facts, 
the  first  duty  of  au  inquirer  who  is  honestly  desirous  of  dis- 
covering the  truth  in  any  investigation,  is  to  verify  and  estab- 
lish the  facts  without  shutting  his  eyes  to  any  of  the  anomalies 
which  they  present. 

If  the  thermometric  i>erturbations  of  the  four  months  in 
question  are  due  to  cosmical  causes — if  they  present  a  relation, 
as  to  their  origin,  with  the  pastago  of  shooting  stars,  the  entire 
earth  should  experience  thiem  at  the  same  time.  So  far  the 
meteorological  documents  bnmght  to  support  this  relation 
belong  exclusively  to  stations  in  tlie  northern  hemisphere  and 
the  temperate  latitudes.  Is  the  same  etl'ect  uppareut  in  the 
regions  of  the  torrid  zone  and  the  iiouthcru  hemisphere  P 

rfow,  eight  years*  observatious  made  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
Senegal  (hmtude  11  deg.  25  miu.  N.,  longitude  II  deg.  15  mtn. 
W.),  show  a  remarkable  lowering  of  the  temperature,  on  one 
hand,  for  the  six  days  of  February  comnrised  between  the  ISth 
and  l7th ;  on  the  other,  for  the  period  from  the  8th  to  the 
13th  of  May. 

Again,  the  perturbation  of  the  month  of  Angnst  is  specially 
remarkable  fH  the  isUnd  of  St.  Helena,  according  to  seven 
years*  observation ;  at  Ilobart  Town,  Australia ;  and  at 
Papehete  in  Uniti,  respectively  for  eight  and  three  years.  In 
the  two  last  stations  the  oscillations  of  Februaiy  and  Novem- 
ber are  nearly  null,  but  the  maximum  of  August  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  evident  and  very  strong. 

Moreover,  we  may  observe  that  the  month  of  August  is  the 
coldest  of  the  year  in  the  wuthem  hemisphere,  so  that,  "  as  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  it  is  the  coldest  month  in  the 
southern  that  suffers  the  ipreatest  oscillation.** 

M.  Deville  has  found  in  other  series  of  thermometric  ob- 
servations made  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  British  Guyana,  the 
the  confirmation  of  this  extension  of  the  perturbations  to  the 
tropical  regions.  Moreover,  we  may  remark  that  the  pheno- 
menon is  strikingly  apparent  in  the  years  1833-34-36,  &at  is, 
at  one  of  the  cntical  epochs  which  we  have  mentioned,  and 
bearing  out  our  suggestion. 

But  if  the  refrigeration  be  caused  by  a  sort  of  eclipse  of 
the  sun  effected  by  these  small  pUnetary  bodiei  clustered  to- 
gether, how  are  we  to  account  for  their  producing  an  increase 
of  temperature  in  August  and  November  P  The  reply  is,  that 
whilst  in  February  iind  May  they  merely  intercept  a  portion  of 
the  heat  radiated  by  the  sun  to  the  earth,  they,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  Angnst  and  November,  as  solid  bodies,  check  and 
diminish  the  earth's  radiation  in  space,  and  also  retard  her  re- 
frigeration by  returmiig  to  her  a  portion  of  the  heat  which 
they  themselves  receive  from  the  sun. 

M.  Deville  has  not  restrici^^d  IiIh  attention  to  the  thermo- 
metric elements  of  the  question;  the  baronietic  pressure,  the 
tension  of  watery  vapour  ix^  the  atmosphere,  the  uzouometric 
means  have  been  added  by  him  to  the  tables  whicli  indicate 
not  only  the  mean  temperature  of  each  day,  but  also  the  ex- 
cess of  each  dav,  at  noon  and  at  the  hour  of  the  diurnal 
maximum,  by  *  thermometer  uith  a  bkckened  bulb  compared 
with  an  ordinary  one,  exposed  near  it  in  the  shade.  All  these 
elements  have  verified  the  perturbations  already  attested  by 
previous  documents,  and,  according  to  M.  Deville,  "they 
justify  us  in  believing  that  these  periodic  perturbations  are 
accompanied  by  a  modification  in  the  effects  of  the  sohir  radia- 
tion, and  in  the  proportions ot^  that  acike pri/icipii^—vihhtever 
may  be  its  nature — which  clcmges  tho  colour  of  jiaper  im- 
pregnated with  iodide  of  potasnnm,"  namely,  osoiri.  llie 
oconometrie  obeervationa  nuide  with  the  gnatest  anidnity  by 
Dr.B«rigny,at  Versailles,  confirm  those  o(  1|.  PcfiUe  im& 
in  the  q)Tir<nu  of  Boalo|^, 
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'*  Do  not  all  tbete  conaideratkmt " obwrres  M.  BeviUe,  "al- 
most necessarily  lead  us  to  infer  the  inflnenoe  of  these  critical 
periods — by  their  sadden  rariations  of  temperatore — not  only 
on  the  health  of  the  vegetable  creation,  bat  on  that  of  the 
hnman  race  P  Shoald  we  not  examine  the  registers  of  hos- 
pitals to  see  if  certain  diseases  are  not  more  frequent  on  cer- 
tain da^$  of  certain  years  ?  Can  we  not  even  so  back  to  the 
past,  and  see— in  the  history  and  chronicles  of  past  ages  if 
there  was  some  trace  of  periodicity  in  certain  great  perturba- 
tions in  the  health  of  nsAions — like  the  invasions  of  cholera, 
which  ocenrred  in  1832  and  in  1849~about  the  centre  of  the 
two  critical  periods,  and  which  came  from  the  north  like  the 
Aurora  Borealis  P  since  it  seems  also  that  it  is  the  great  atmos- 
pheric  waves  that  propagate  the  perturbations  of  temperatnre.*' 

When  M.  DeviOe  suggested  the  connection  of  the  visitation 
of  cholera  with  these  cosmical  perturbations  of  temperature, 
he  had  no  idea  of  the  impending  outbreak,  nor  of  the  eattk 
piainie  which  has  not  as  yet  endal  its  ravages. 

Whilst  the  other  years  of  partial  outbreak  of  cholera  and 
influensa  coincide  with  similar  atmospheric  perturbations,  we 
have  now  apparently  established  the  period  of  seventeen  jtmn 
for  the  great  manifestations  of  this  terrible  disease — 1882, 
1849,1866! 

At  anv  rate,  there  seems  good  ground  for  believing  that  we 
have  at  length  got  a  due  to  the  periodicii^  of  this  dreadful 
plarae ;  and  if  so,  the  advantage  we  may  take  of  the  feet — ^if 
such  it  be — ^will  be  attended  with  immense  results  in  enabling 
us  to  prepare  for  its  future  visitations. 

The  present  or  apj^arent  lull  in  the  ravages  of  cholera 
should  not  mislead  us  into  a  fancied  security.  The  nnseason- 
ablv  low  temperature  of  late  has  given  us  a  respite — ^probably 
notoing  more.  The  germ  of  the  di&ease  eiists  among  us ; 
and  a  aiann  in  the  weather  to  heat  and  moisture  which  may 
be  reasonably  expected,  may,  as  of  old,  intensify  ihs  violence 
of  the  scourge,  it  is  usual  to  say  that  to  be  fore-warned  is 
to  be  fore-armed ;  but  then  we  must  resolve  to  help  ourselves 
in  the  present  instance  ^  redoubled  sanitary  precautions,  if, 
under  inovidenoe,  we  wish  to  entertain  any  reasonable  hope  of 
lessening  our  national  wounds  in  so  terrible  a  conflict. 

X.    WHAT  MAT  BI  SOME  IN  BAB  HAKTSST  WEATHSK. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  And  throughout  the  meteorological 
records  of  the  present  century  a  year  more  unfavourable  than 
the  present  for  harvest  operations.  The  hopes  and  fears  of 
early  spring  and  advancing  summer  have  at  length  settled 
down  to  the  conviction,  if  not  that  "all  is  lo^"  at  any 
rate,  that  all  is  more  or  less  damaged — the  harvest  of  this  year 
a  failure.  Nor  is  this  the  case  only  in  England.  Other  coun- 
tries have  suffered  as  much — Oermany,  Italy,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  Bussia  and  Spain  appear  to  be  the  only  fa- 
voured lands  this  year,  having  had  an  excellent  wheat  lur- 
vest. 

In  England  the  result  is  a^^vated  by  the  belief,  pretfy 
generally  maintained,  that  the  yield  is  sood — ^if  we  coula  only 
secure  it.  This  has  been  the  most  fldue  and  difficult  weather 
for  harvest  since  1860.  Com  has  been  got  up  by  **  snatches" 
as  it  is  termed,  and  although  some  of  our  formers  have  finished 
their  harvest,  many  acres  of  wheat  are  yet  to  be  cut,  while  a 
great  extent  of  land  is  covered  with  shocks  of  wheat  and 
mown  barley  and  oats,  which  are  literally  spoiling  from  the 
incessant  rains.  line  crops  of  both  wKeat  and  boriey  are 
sproutine,  and  will  doubtless  turn  out  much  discoloured,  and 
only  fit  for  cattle  feeding.  As  a  consequence  oi  this  deplor- 
able state  of  things,  the  labouring  classes  will  be  immediately 
affected  by  UtiB  protracted  harvest,  as  .the  loss  of  time  occa- 
sioned by  the  wet  weather  will  reduce  their  earnings  to  about 
ordinary  day-wages. 

There  has  scarcely  been  a  thorou^hlv  good  harvest  dav  in 
August ;  clouds  or  rain  have  ruled  it  tnroughout,  as  well  as 
the  first  fortnight  of  the  present  month.  There  certainly  is  a 
reasonable  hope  that  we  have  already  had  the  great  majority 
of  rainy  days  which  constitute  the  average  of  September,  even 
in  a  wet  year ;  still  the  state  of  the  ground  bebw  and  of  the 
skies  above  makes  it  more  than  probable  that  the  grain  will  be 
exposed  yet  awhile  to  occasionsi  showers,  and  a  temperature 
sufficient  to  entail  all  the  evil  effects  of  secondary  germina- 
tion, or  final  mvst  or  smnf^  which  has  damaged  many  a  crop 
even  more  fevourably  gathered  than  the  present  is  likdy  to  be. 
^  most  perishable  property  is  t)iu^  at  the  mercy  ^  i\^^  ele- 


ments, and  lies  like  a  wreck  before  t)M  hopclen  prapridor 
His  harvest  is  being  drowned,  and  he  cannot  uve  it 

Such  is  tiie  account  which  we  read  on  all  hands,  tad  it  le 
mains  for  us  to  consider  the  subiect  in  all  its  besriaf^B 
order  to  see  if  eertain  measures  eoud  not  be  ^enendljsdopld 
whidi,  if  they  did  not  enable  us  quite  to  bid  defiaBcs  to  tli 
elements,  might  at  least  place  ns  in  a  mnch  better  poatn 
than  we  eigoy  at  present 

No  doubt  that  seienoe,  skill,  and  capital  have  done  mniet 
for  agriculture.  Drainage,  manuring,  the  choice  and  rotitia 
of  crops  have  brought  forming  almost  to  perfection.  Wen 
enabled,  so  to  speak,  to  do  inst  what  we  like  with  theai 
But,  nnfortunatelv,  when  we  have  done  everythiag  thst  oi|b 
to  be  done— we  find  ourselves  he^idess  at  the  lait  bohs; 
the  art  of  man  seems  to  fail  at  the  critical  juncture  wbatk 
crop  is  to  be  got  in.  After  a  yearns  ^tinnal  Isbovaf 
anxiety  the  fiiimer  all  at  once  becomes  hopeless,  snd  m 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  **wait  for  the  fine  daj^tbtfi 
not  come,  or  that  only  comes  iust  to  set  the  grain  iprostii, 
and  then  give  way  to  a  run  of  bad  weather ! 

We  believe  that  a  little  more  attention  to  his  i 
instruments,  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the  i 
principles  of  the  weather,  would  be  an  advance  in  the  rigM 
direction  by  the  farmer,  since  it  might  enalde  kin  to  rai 
himself  of  the  respite,  however  short,  which  the  westherni 
ffive  him  on  such  occasions.  The  man  who  has  soaqge  k 
Begin  his  operations  under  an  unfovourable  skjr,  bat  lifl 
good  ground  to  oondude,  from  the  state  of  his  imtnaoii 
and  his  collateral  knowledge,  that  a  fair  interval  is  sDWtwk 
ing,  may  often  be  profiting  by  his  observations,  viubt  is 
cautious  neighbour,  who  has  waited  **  for  the  veatkerl 
settle,"  may  find  that  he  has  let  go  the  oppcrtanity.  Tli 
superiority,  however,  is  attainable  by  a  very  moderstt  skv 
of  application  to  the  subject,  and  bv  keeping  a  plain  diin^ 
the  bMometer,  the  rain-gange,  the  hygrometer,  and  the  na 
under  his  daily  notice. 

Surely  it  will  be  better  for  the  former  to  guide  hiaietfil 
this  matter,  from  season  to  season,  from  month  to  month,  fio^ 


week  to  week,  and  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  siB|a 
principles  suggested  in  these  artidee^  rather  than  trvt  t^ 
ahnanacs  or  predictions,  which,  by  the  very  natare  of  th 
things  themselves,  can  rarely  be  applicable  to  every  loeiijs 
the  nngdom,  even  when  not  entirely  foUacious.  J 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  t  o^ 
should  be  left  standing  long  after  it  is  necessary  to  be  est,  s 
left  Iving  for  weeks  after  it  is  ready  to  be  carried  ?  In  ^ 
North  of  Europe  they  actually  arj  their  corn  ia  Idlu.  4 
being  better  than  losing  it  altosether.  Indeed,  if  the  (um 
of  these  regions  waited  for  the  weather  to  "settle,**  M 
would  never  be  able  to  settle  their  accounts,  in  their  aaeertia 
seasons.  In  like  manner,  the  Irish  and  the  NoraaH  m 
Bretons  of  France  make  up  their  minds  to  expect  ni>«  J" 
collect  their  crops  in  small  ricks  all  over  the  Md,  sad  tw 
escape  a  greater  injury  by  the  certain  amount  of  Ion  tbrt 
must  be  in  this  process. 

Here  in  England,  it  is  now  abundantly  evident  thst  vtai^ 
expect  five  or  six  rainy  snmmers  in  succession,  *PI*'**^ 
consequence  (^  some  law  of  compensation.  The  mat  ^m 
has  occurred  before.  In  1816  or  1817,  we  forget  which,  bflfr 
crops  stood  out  ungathered  till  Christmas,  and  the  lOnn 
wheat  had  to  be  taken  out  to  be  dried,  to  dieck  gerBisatx^ 
when  it  was  found  to  have  qtrouted.  Although  we  mxf  ^ 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  cydes  of  bad  westhff,  if  • 
surely  sufiicient  to  know  that  something  of  the  badeui^ 
and,  therefore,  that  we  should  devise  and  empkyy  the  ■(•■(' 
counteracting  their  disastrous  effects. 

There  are  two*  things  to  which  we  must  call  *^^^^ 
which  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  chance— for  soeb  it  i*-^ 
being  able  always  to  secure  the  harvest,  in  our  uaeeftiii  ct- 
mate. 

Not  content  with  endeavouring  to  force  the  siul  to  tk  » 
most  by  means  of  stimulating  manures,  we  make  it  ''^''^^ 
double  function :  we  grow  grass  or  ek>ver-seed  with  theWJ 
or  oats,  so  that,  when  the  grain-crop  has  been  ntheni.  ■ 
m^r  find  the  field  rea^  laid  down  with  green  food. 

No  doubt  this  plan  is  considoed  a  o^ital  ides.  It  t^ 
down  two  birds  at  one  shot,  but  only  provided  we  baie  a  ^ 
graial  season.  What  mnst  happen,  if  it  tarn  oat  to  he  var 
Why,  our  double  crop  is  rendered  more  retsntne  V  <*^  •* 
opd  the  pore  iipporfaiit  crop  piust  99Sff^  ftmf^'^** 
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wmt  &r  the  reUrdaium  of  the  hanrest,  eTen  in  seasons  len 
finroonhle  thin  the  past. 

Seeondlj,  the  want  of  ttraw  makes  us  blind  to  the  conse- 
^nenoes  of  waiting  nntil  we  can  secure  it  in  the  greatest 
ibundance.  Straw  is  more  valuable  than  it  was  formerly : 
nore  is  done  with  it :  it  is  in  demand.  Therefore,  it  will  not 
k)  to  cat  the  com  short,  "with  only  a  handVbreadth  of 
italk,**  as  was  the  custom  of  old.  We  must  have  all  we  can 
{K  dT  it ;  and  so  we  must  wait  for  the  weather,  until  we  can 
lecaie  as  much  straw  as  possible,  together  with  the  grain. 
)Qr  mediness  makes  us  wait ;  and  so  we  wait  until  we  find 
nndres  "  in  the  lurch,*'  as  at  present.  We  must  take  the 
noaequence,  if  we  persist  in  this  determination. 

In  foreign  oonntries,  and  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
ifficaltnral  usage,  long  straw  is  left  on  the  ground,  to  be 
^kngfaed-in  for  the  boiefit  of  the  future  crop.    It 


luteAil  to  us ;  but  it  is  a  true  gain,  because  it  is  in  accord- 
loee  with  the  requirements  of  Nature  that  something  should 
be  left  to  her  out  of  what  she  jields  for  our  benefit. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  enabling  us  to  get  the  utmost 
bm  the  toil,  science  can  devise  a  satis&ctory  plan  for  permit- 
Sag  OS  to  go  on  as  we  have  been  doing,  and  yet  be  able  always 
Ib  sapplement  the  requisite  drying  process  by  artificial  means, 
dm  we  may  become,  in  a  measure,  independent  of  the  season. 


From  the  papers  it  anpears  that  (pun  is  now  largely  dried,  and 
brought  from  baa  condition  mto  good»  by  currents  of  air 


breed  through  it  bv  steam-power.  Xt  in  former  times  mere 
Nstilation  answered  the  purpose,  surely  our  powerful  mecha- 
lieal  spplianoes  will  succeed  much  better.  We  can  not  only 
iry  s  blanket  in  five  minutes  by  machinery,  but  drive  thou- 
Httds  of  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  through  a  mile's  length 
b  oor  coal-pits,  and  employ  the  same  process  in  a  variety  of 
*&7s  in  our  mannfkctones,  and  in  effecting  expeditious  loco- 
Mlion. 

Soch  is  the  problem  for  science  to  soIvcl  with  respect  to  the 
infisff  of  our  crops ;  and,  judging  by  analogy,  we  see  no  rea- 
■a  why  the  thing  should  not  succeed  as  easily  as  in  the  dry- 
ngofabUnket 

I  XI.  WHAT  BECOMES  OT  THE  SHOWERS? 

"Whafs  the  use  of  all  this  rain  P**  is  one  of  those  questions 
is  answer  to  which  involves  far  more  than  we  are  apt  to 
jygJne.  Such,  certainly,  is  the  case  with  the  answer  to  the 
pore  question,  and  the  investigation  which  it  pre-supposes 
■  0B«  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  domain  of  science. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  observe  that  the  implication  as 
fe  the  quaniUy  in  **  all  this  rain  "  is  apt  to  be  vastly  exagve- 
M.  The  quantity  of  wtter^  either  in  snow  or  rain,  that 
hmosllv  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  much  less  con- 
^'enbie  than  we  fancy  from  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  the 
year,  tod  even  from  those  implacable  down-pours  which 
kKutimes  last  for  entire  days  ana  nights  in  succession. 

The  **  deluging"  rains  of  the  tropics — where  it  does,  indeed, 
^  St  nowhere  else — do  not  positively  produce  more  than 
finches  of  water  in  twelve  hours;  ana  in  our  Uttitndes, 
w  we  hear  of  floods  and  inundations,  as  recently  from  the 
Mry  downpour  of  the  29th  ult.  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
*!!  the  absolute  rain&ll  does  not  much  exceed  one  inch  and  a 
puter.  The  rain-gauge  is  the  only  test  in  this  matter,  and  it 
■P^  the  delusion.  But,  indeed,  according  to  M.  Beoquerel, 
■the  entire  quantity  of  aeneous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  at 
^ttme  were  condensed  into  one  diluvian  downpour,  it  couUi 
Jjtproduce a  depth  of  more  than^owr  inchet  of  water  on  the 
"*ce  of  the  globe.  Sorely  this  is  more  than  enough  to 
I  OS  an  idea  of  the  small  quantity  of  water  that  falls  even  in 
K  Wriest  showers.  Moreover,  we  have  ever  and  anon  to 
■pttin  of  its  deficiency,  whilst  surrounded  by  its  great  source, 
J  worid-cndrdiuff  ocean. 

^  pett  portion  c«  the  surface  of  our  planet  is  covered  with 

~    The  ocean  drapes  it  round  about  as  with  a  graceful 

t,disdoeing  here  and  there  much  that  is  charming,  and 

*n«te  what  is  anything  but  charming.    If  her  surface  be 

"lented  by  1,  then  the  different  seas  and  oceans  united  to- 

r  would  be  expressed  by  0.76,  or,  in  plain  language,  three- 

""T—without,  however,  including  the  various  lakes,  ponds, 

J  rivers,  streams,  and  rivulets.    Moreover,  the  dark  in- 

^  of  the  earth  herself  contains  an  immense  quantity  of 

^«nGewemeet  with  water  wherever  we  ^.     In  the 

^t  ttirough  marly  clay  for  the  railway  from  Tours  to  Bor- 

'  between  the  valleys  of  the  Cher  and  the  lodre,  M> 


Bozet  discovered  an  immense  quantity  of  flets  of  water, 
which  crossed  each  other  in  every  direction,  and  which  might 
be  compared  to  the  veins  in  the  body  of  an  animal.  Indeed, 
one  cannot  help  considering  water  as  the  blood  of  the  earth, 
which  certain  philosophers  have  considered  a  liriug  heing^ 
with  all  the  plants  and  animals  preying  upon  her  surface  or 
skin,  after  tne  &^on  of  the  parasites  or  very  disagree- 
able insects  which  prey  upon  the  skin  of  every  animal.  The 
soundings  made  for  the  construction  of  Artesian  wells,  or 
weUs  delivering  water  from  ^reat  depths,  show  that  there  exist 
at  very  considerable  depths  immense  masses  and  even  currents 
of  water ;  and  it  is  these  subterranean  waters  that  give  rise  to 
all  the  water-courses  on  the  surfsce,  as  well  as  the  fountains 
and  the  lakes. 

Now,  as  water  is  constantly  changing  into  vapour  at  all  tem- 
peratures—even when  in  the  state  of  ice — all  the  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  in  its  interior,  would 
become  exhausted  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  if  there  were 
no  means  of  compensating  its  losses.  This  means  is  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  vapour  dispersed  in  the  atmosphere — hy  dew, 
by  snow,  and  by  rain.  As  the  level  of  the  ocean,  which  is  the 
great  reservoir  of  the  waters,  has  not  varied  for  ages,  as  far  as 
observation  goes,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  water  contin- 
ually carriM  off  bv  evaporation  is  immediately  restored  by 
the  precipitation  of  vapour.  This  fact  involves  the  necessity 
of  rain  falling  at  all  times  upon  a  certain  extent  of  Uie  earth's 
surface ;  for  the  dew  that  falls  eveiy  night  could  not  alone 
compensate  for  evaporation.  In  effect,  we  know  for  certain 
that  the  seasons  of  sunshine  in  certain  countries  correspond 
to  the  seasons  of  showers  in  others,  and  rice  rend.  Even  in  a 
country,  rain  is  never  or  seldom  general,  any  more  than 
drought— at  any  rate,  in  our  ktitudes ;  hence,  as  previously 
observed,  the  absurdity  of  the  almanac  weather-predictions  for 
every  day  in  the  year,  without  specifying  the  locality. 

Bain,  then,  is  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
universal  equilibrium  of  the  waters  ooverin||^  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  our  pUinet,  which  nourish  in  their  interior  an  im- 
mense number  of  living  beings,  plants,  and  animals,  and  serve 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  those  which  live  on  the  surface. 

We  lUl  know  the  great  influence  of  rain  on  the  progress  of 
vegetation,  and  that  those  countries  which  are  deprived  of  it, 
without  any  watery  compensation — such  as  the  deserts  of 
central  Africa— are  stricken  with  eternal  sterility.  It  is  not 
only  by  the  moisture  which  it  convcvs  to  the  soil  that  rain 
supports  vegetation.  Bain  carries  down  with  it  a  certaiu 
quantity  of  ammonia,  from  which  the  pUnts  derive  nitro^n — 
a  gas  which  is  indisnensable  to  their  growth.  It  ajso  intro- 
duces into  the  soil  the  detritus  of  animals  and  plants,  which 
decay,  without  any  benefit  to  v^etation,  in  those  countries 
where  it  never  rains.  By  moistening  the  manure  which  the 
cultivator  buries  in  the  soil,  rain  facilitates  its  absoiption  by 
plants.  Finally,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  water  which  they  absorb  tiiat  phmts  pro- 
cure a  great  portion  of  their  hydrogen,  if  it  be  not,  indeed,  all 
their  hvdrogen.  It  is  quite  certain  that  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  dl  phmts  and  animals  consists  of  water ;  so  that,  after 
all,  we  may  fairly  be  amazed  at  the  thou^^ht  of  the  size,  the 
strength,  the  vigour,  and  all  the  otiier  manifestations  of  plants, 
trees,  and  animals,  man  included,  all  which  would  vanish  into 
nought  were  they  deprived  of  the  water  in  them,  which  is 
more  than  three-fourths  of  their  entire  substance ! 

The  masses  and  watercourses  underground,  by  reason  of  the 
capillarity  and  the  property  which  water  has  of  penetrating 
into  all  permeable  bodies  that  touch  it,  suffer  continual  losses 
from  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  send  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  on  all  the  points  where  there  is  no  permeable  layer,  like 
potters*  earth,  betwixt  the  surface  and  themselves.  Now, 
this  is  the  means  which,  in  a  great  measure,  supports  vege- 
tation during  drought.  Anyone  may  convince  himself  of  this 
fkct  bv  delving  nutter  such  parts  of  a  field  or  piece  of  ground 
in  which  the  pUuits  appear  greener  than  in  others,  when  he 
will  find  the  soil  moister  than  elsewhere,  and  moist  even  when 
the  remainder  is  absolutely  dry.  Evidentiy  this  moisture  can 
be  derived  only  from  the  interior.  In  all  the  oases  of  the 
deserts,  where  it  never  rains,  water  is  found  by  digging  to  a 
smaU  dEepth ;  and  it  is  to  its  presence  that  those  countries  owe 
their  beautiful  vegetation  in  the  midst  of  arid  sands.  That 
water  certainlv  comes  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  cur- 
rents issuing  from  ths  mountains  which  border  the  deserts  ; 
and  tlicf»e  oa!«es  arc  points  tsituntcd  above  those  currents,  over 
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which  there  happen  to  be  no  impermeable  layers  betwe«|i 
them  and  the  soil,  or  above  interior  reservoirs  in  which  wat^r 
has  accumulated,  and  which  arc  covered  only  \rith  sand. 

Thus  the  aridity  of  the  deserts  is  not  only  due  to  the  fjwjt 
that  it  never  rains  there,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  also  to  the 
feet  that  an  impermeable  layer  prevents  the  subterraneiui 
waters  from  mounting  up  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  subterranean  waters  are 
supplied  hy  those  of  the  rains  and  suows  which  filter  gra- 
dually through  the  soil ;  but,  according  to  M.  Rozet's  ox- 
perieuce  and  observation,  it  seems  certain  that  rain-water 
fiever  penetrates  to  a  ereat  depth  in  our  arable  soils  which  ure 
permeable  to  water,  out  which  have  no  fissures.  It  requires 
more  than  one  day's  continual  rain  to  moisten  cultivated  soil, 
after  an  ordinary  drought,  to  the  depth  of  eight  iuches ;  and 
after  the  heaviest  rains,  continued  for  several  days  in  succw- 
aion,  the  soil  is  not  moistened  beyond  the  depth  of  forty  inulies. 
But,  indeed,  this  fact  becomes  at  once  apparent  by  observing 
tlie  small  depth  of  the  layer  of  water  that  generally  falls 
in  a  heavy  shower.  Moreover,  aU  this  water  does  not  pene- 
trate into  the  soil :  a  great  portion  of  it  runs  on  the  surface  to 
the  rivulets,  rivers,  &c.  A  portion  of  that  which  penetrates  into 
the  earth  is  pumped  up  by  the  plants,  which  pour  back  ag;un 
f  great  part  of  it  into  the  atmosphere.  The  currents  of  air, 
iu  sweeping  the  surface  of  the  soil,  carrj'  off  from  it,  at  every 
instant,  a  portion  of  the  moisture  which  gets  into  it.  rinally, 
the  natural  heat  of  the  soil  reduces  into  vapour  a  part  of  the 
water  which  it  receives.  From  all  these  causes  united,  it 
happens  that  the  water  whicli  penetrates  through  the  particles 
of  arable  soils  can  never  descend  to  a  certain  depth,  and  that 
a  few  dry  days  will  sutBce  to  exhaust  it  entirely. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  wat^r  which  supplies  the 
snbterrauean  reservoirs  does  not  get  there  by  penetrating  the 
earth  above  them,  as  a  mass  of  sand.  It  passes  through  the 
fissures  of  roch^  wliich  are  very  numerous,  especially  in 
mountainous  countries,  being,  as  it  were,  nature's  raiu-g:iu^e« 
on  the  everlasting  hills:  hence  the  fact  that  such  countries 
are  sitijnti'd    licfwivt    the  iTPat  rc^icrvoirs  nf  the   .siilitcrranran 

waters. 

Certain  meteorologists  say  that  the  mountains  are  regions  of 
reservoirs  because  it  rains  more  oji  monntaios  than  on  pkins ; 
bat  it  happens  to  be  jnst  the  contrary.  It  certainly  rains 
ofltn$r  on  mountains,  but  the  annual  rainfall  of  mountains  is 
less  than  that  of  the  plains  at  their  feet.  This  is  an  incon- 
testable feet,  and  it  must  be  evident  even  from  the  considera- 
tion of  mere  altitude  or  height ;  all  other  conditions  heb^ 
equal,  the  sreider  the  height  of  a  locality  the  less  the  raijifall 
as  9hown  oy  the  rain-gange.  The  summits  only  get,  as  it 
were,  a  slice  of  the  showery  column. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  when  rain  takes  place 
with  a  turbid  atmosphere,  a  considerable  and  variable  propor- 
tion of  the  water  is  actually  separated  firom  the  vaporous  me- 
dium at  a  height  not  e&ceecung  50  feet ;  but  in  showers  from 
an  elevated  region,  felling  tlurough  an  air  which  is  not  itself 
undergoing  dm)mposition,  the  products  ought  to  be  alike 
above  and  Delow.  Again,  during  the  heats  of  summer  a  por- 
tion of  the  rain  felling  from  an  elevated  region  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  vaporized  near  the  surfece  by  the  heat  of  the  latter. 
Il  such  be  the  case,  of  course  elevated  ^uges  wiU  giye  greater 
rfssults  than  those  on  the  ground. 

It  rains  oftener  on  the  mountains  than  on  the  nlains  because 
their  summits,  in  popular  parlance,  attracts  the  cloud4«  Elec- 
tricity, perhaps,  plays  a  great  part  in  this  phenomenon ;  hut 
we  are  very  fer  as  yet  from  having  settled  the  point.  What 
is  certain  is,  that  thie  elevated  summits  of  mountains,  radiating 
in  all  directions  into  space,  cool  more  than  the  soil  of  the 
plateaux  situated  below  tnem,  whilst  theyare  also  frequently 
surrounded  with  snows  and  glaciers.  They  are,  therefore, 
regions  of  mimmum  temperature,  which  condenses  the  vapours 
in  their  sphere  of  refrigeration,  and  compels  them  to  form 
chudi.  In  Italy  much  less  rain  feUs  at  the  south  than  at  tlie 
north  of  the  Apennines ;  and  a  vast  deal  more  fells  at  Bergen, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  than  at  Chambery,  at 
the  ibot  of  Hont  Blanc 

The  snow  which  at  certain  seasons  covers  the  surfece  of  t^e 
soil,  finally  melting,  below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  also 
supplies  the  earth  with  a  great  quantity  of  water,  which 
moistens  it  more  than  the  rains ;  m  fact,  the  melting  of  the 
snow  being  generally  sbw,  tbb  ground  can  continually  absorb 
it«  prodacU ;  whereas  a  great  portion  of  the  vfater  from  heavy 


abewera  flows  ovev  Ui^  I9U*  foUgwiM^ltWQCliHtifiM 
slope  towards  the  bed  of  rifulets  and  men,  %|  \iBte«  8U^i|. 
On  the  other  band,  tbe  snow,  zeouiiaviiS  >Ad  preieniog  tk 
surface  which  it  covers  from  the  ooatact  of  tiie  sir,  nre?esU  to 
a  great  extent  the  evi^ratiqn  of  the  ijrater  wbich  fiUen 
throng ;  moreover,  during  the  snow  seaspa  the  groosd  ii 
much  less  covered  with  vegetation  than  4anng  t^  rsiny  m- 
son,  and  we  have  iust  stateid  that  plants  contmi|allv  can;  of 
from  the  soil  in  wnich  they  live  a  notable  portion  of  ^  viter 
which  it  has  absorbed. 

It  is  not  only  by  means  of  the  water  with  whidi  it  feniiltts 
it  that  snow  is  useful — very  useful  to  v^^tion.  Siww  is 
idso  a  huge  screen  interposed  between  tbe  surfece  of  tbi^ 
and  the  celestial  spaces ;  it  obstructs  the  radiation  of  the  Kafi 
heat  into  space;  it  enables  the  surface  to  cool  much  b 
rapidly  thui  when  unoovere4  by  its  wooUy  flakes :  moreora, 
its  wmte  colour  reduces  the  radiating  power  of  the  soil  to  tk 
utmost.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  snow  preserves  the  eutii 
from  cold  during  vrinter. 

M.  Roset  established  this  feci  by  direct  and  eare&l  expen- 
ment  during  the  hist  ten  days  of  Januaiy,  1855,  when  ik 
country  roimd  about  Paris  was  cov^ed  with  snow  2.34  incb 
in  thicinieis.  ^e  (bund  that  the  temperatoie  of  ths  air  ui^ 
diminish  to  a  very  great  extent  without  the  i^aat^  buried  is 
the  snow  being  in  any  danger  frtim  excessive  cold,  llortom, 
during  a  thaw,  the  snow  prevents  them  from  passing  nddefily 
from  a  bw  to  a  higher  temperature,  which  is  of  itself  tbs  {» 
quent  cause  of  destruction  to  many  of  them  when  nnprotectt' 
by  snow.  Henoe,  in  northern  countries,  and  in  the  i^ois  i 
the  Alps,  the  pfents,  esoecially  the  oereals,  emerge  pcifiecyj 
yigorous  from  beneath  top  snow  which  has  oovered  thmk 
many  months  in  the  hardest  winters.  It  is  well  known  "^ 
wheat  and  many  other  plants  vegetate  under  the  snow  at  tk 
very  time  when  simikr  plants  are  destroyed  by  the  cold  in  na- 
covered  pfeces.  It  is  an  established  feet,  in  our  febtada,  tbt 
those  vears  whose  winters  are  very  snowy  yield  the  most  »biir 
dant  harvests;  and  that  when  trees  have  been  covered ^ 
hoar-frost  during  winter  they  produce  an  abundant  crop* 
fruit.  It  even  appears,  from  the  experiments  alluded  to,  tlaS 
snow  in  the  vicinity  maintains  the  temperstuic  of  the  soil 
which  may  be  uncovered,  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  surface  of  mountains  oools  more  rapidly  thso  thats 
plains,  and  there  are  two  causes  of  the  diffnenoe:  fijit,tMr 
great  elevation ;  and  secondly,  because,  as  isolated  plsces,  tkf 
lose  a  great  amount  of  heat  by  radiation.  Now,  if  dwij 
winter  that  surfece  remained  naked,  the  great  intensit;  of « 
cold  might  destroy  both  the  plants  which  grow  there  DStnniV 
and  those  ciUtivated  by  man :  thus,  the  snow  preserves  the* 
from  this  calamity. 

Some  such  function  as  this,  we  mean  Uie  preservatiaB  of  tw 
earth's  inteomal  heat,  must  be  subserved  Iw  jktperf^^f*^ 
of  different  regions.  Those  huge  isolated  mountams  woiM  ■ 
vast  radiators  of  the  earth's  heat  if  the  line  of  pcrpetoal  oof 
did  not  interpose  its  veto.  So  we  find  that  this  line  j^ 
lower  just  in  proportion  to  the  necessi^  for  preserriDg  belt  j 
the  different  latitudes.  Thus,  it  is  highest  on  the  n**"^ 
near  the  equator  (where  there  is  plenty  of  heat  to  spii^)>** 
then  goes  on  desoending  lower  and  lower,  until,  in  net,  it  N 
no  elevation  at  all,  snow  being  perpetual  on  the  snxfaoe  in  tv 
Polar  Ee^ona.* 

On  ordinary  mountains  the  snow  melts  at  the  oomaoDMB^ 
of  the  warm  seasons,  and  yields  the  water  which,  t"^ 
thiough  the  numerous  fissures  of  the  rocks,  goes  to  Ul  v^ 
subterranean  reservoirs  whence  i»ne  the  rivulietB  whose  ow 
nation  forms  tlie  rivers  which  flow  at  the  bottom  of  the  viU^ 
making  them  frnitfel,  and  then  flow  in  the  plains,  vbere^ 
makes  use  of  them  to  water  his  plants,  to  give  B'<'^|',r 
mills,  and  to  transport  his  produce,  merchandize,  sod  b«i»! 
materials. 

Tlius,  is  the  honae  of  man  built  up  by  the  '•^"  "J 
iu  the  order  of  Providence.  Admirable  is  the  hsrsg 
that  exists  between  all  the  phenomena  whicii  we  have  ^^*<^ 
As  before  observed,  according  to  the  organisation  of  bob 

*  Acoordinir  to  Humboldt  there  is  oonatazU  snow  on  nj^ 
tains  near  the  equator,  at  15.700  feet ;  at  90  dsiT-  ^^Z 
feet ;  at  45  deg.  lat..  8.300  feet ;  and  at  00  deg.  hiMj»»«?: 
According  to  M.  Renou,  the  relation  of  the  perpcWW  *f*, 
line  is  as  foUowa :  In  all  conntrie*  of  ike  tvrA  ^J'^L 
perpetual  emm  i$  the  aUitmde  ai  wkMk  the  U»ed  W  if  ^ 
^ear  Aa<  «  m««)|  temperaiitre  equal  to  38  dtf.  M* 
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MnffB,  iB  of  vldeh  oonluji  a  certain  qnaatily  of  water,  b§t 
eoaldnot  be  dereloped  irithout  the  intervention  of  thia  liquid, 
i  vast  lijrer  of  water  coven  a  portion  of  oar  globe,  and  maMes 
more  or  tees  eoasiderable  cironJate  in  its  intenor.  In  order  to 
liftribatethis  benefieent  liqaid  to  all  organized  beings  wbieh 
tra  not  plunged  in  it,  the  earth  ia  snironnded  by  a  gaseoai 
•BTdope— the  atmosphere — designed  to  act  as  a  vemcle  to 
titer;  under  the  infloence  of  the  heat  of  the  snn  and  the  pro- 
per heat  of  the  earth,  the  water  rises  slowly,  and  in  the  shape 
of  molecules,  into  the  aimoephere,  until  the  lowering  of  the  tern- 
penture  brings  it  back  into  the  solid  state.  Forces  which  are 
u  jet  unknown  to  us,  but  among  which  are  certainly  eleetrical 
inilsffioes,  keep  the  vapour  of  vrater  in  the  solid  state,  and  alao 
IB  tl»  vesicular  state  in  suspension  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
opper  regions  where  the  air  is  exceedingly  rareied.  In  these 
two  ttstes,  vapour  may  form,  for  a  considerable  time,  homo- 
geoeotts  kyers  which  are  not  always  visible  below ;  but  ctr- 
amstinoes,  still  unknown  to  ua,  determine  certain  groupings 
in  theie  layers  which  finally  produce  ehttdt.  It  is  a  sort  of 
soBUBons  which  bids  the  vajpour  to  prepare  to  descend  again 
into  the  reservoirs  whence  it  irent  forth  before. 

Soon  after  Ifhe  two  species  of  clouds,  the  icy  and  the 
Tedeular,  are  formed,  tiiey  unite  to  descend  together,  at  first  in 
tiie  ihape  of  snow,  which  dissolves  into  rain  on  reaching  the 
fever  T^ions. 

A  portion  of  the  water  which  falls  upon  the  earth  goes  di- 
nctly  into  the  ocean,  the  lakes,  the  water-courses ;  a  second 
portioa  goes  to  the  same  destination  after  flowing  over  the 
soil ;  the  third  filters  into  the  earth  through  the  fissures  of  the 
RKks  to  go  and  compensate  for  the  losses  of  the  subterranean 
reservoirs;  and,  finally,  the  fourth  is  almost  immediately 
restored  to  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  the  expiration  of 
fhnts  and  the  evaporation  caused  by  the  proper  heat  of  the 
eirth. 

Thus,  there  exists  a  continual  and  universal  circulation  in 
&e  terrestrial  reservoirs  of  water,  even  up  towards  the  high 
■it^ow  of  the  air,  and  from  there  towards  the  same  reservoirs. 
It  ii  an  endless  chtdn  in  perpetual  motion.  This  perpetual 
inoTemcnt  brings  to  each  Kying  being  the  quantity  of^water  it 
peedfl,  whilst,  m  the  same  time,  it  tempers  the  heat  of  the  sun 
|ia  lommer,  and  the  intensity  of  cold  in  winter.  Both,  espe- 
osSij  the  former,  would  be  intolerable  without  the  moisture 
tt  the  air. 

Such  is  the  simplicity  of  the  mechanism  which  ^ves  and 
l^nnires  existence  to  so  many  millions  of  organised  beings,  and 
I  we  have,  literally,  onl^  to  open  our  eyes  to  see  it  in  operation, 
»d  to  comprehend  it  in  its  totality.  The  least  we  can  say  is — 
T^ank  God  for  it ! 

Xn.   THX  BAIKFALL  OP  SSPTEHBEB. 

^Throughout  the  meteorological  records  of  the  climate  of 
^Dgland  we  find  no  parallel  to  the  weather  of  September  last 
is  rsaiabll,  although,  oddly  enough,  the  mean  temperature  of 
^  month  happens  to  have  been  just  about  the  average. 

1q  this  most  important  respect — in  connection  with  the 
wh  of  mankind  and  vegetation — ^the  September  of  last  year 
»M  jnst  the  reverse.  Far  from  decreasing  as  usual,  the  tem- 
pf»tnro  rose  higher.  There  was  excessive  heat  and  continuous 
""OQ^ttto  whicn  is  attributed  the  development  of  a  multitude 
^  dueases,  especially  in  France,  where  many  places  had  no 
|Vfl  from  the  beginning  of  September  to  the  end  of  October : 
««  largest  rivers  mamfested  the  failure  of  their  waters :  in- 
*<^  re-appeared,  jnst  as  in  the  beginning  of  spring :  flies  were 
^'IMieially  numerous  during  this  strange  month.  As  to  the 
Reneral  condition  of  Europe  during  the  mouth  of  September, 
1^,  there  vrere  storms  in  Bussia  and  Italy  on  the  first  three 
^>;  in  the  Baltic,  from  the  4th  to  the  6th;  in  the  North  of 
'^utte,  on  the  7th  and  9th.  From  the  16th  to  the  93rd  there 
*M  fine  weather  in  France  and  in  Central  Europe ;  but  on  the 
hst-nained  day  there  was  a  storm  in  the  Channel  and  in  Spain, 
Jnlst  fine  weather  existed  in  France.  From  the  27th  to  the 
'Wi  of  September  the  weather  was  alternately  fine  and  over- 
<^  wHh  incesaant  variations  of  temperature,  which  have  been 
^  imurious  to  the  public  health.    Such  was  the  September 

The  changes  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  autumn, 
'hich  commences  on  the  8th  of  September,  are  all  referable  to 
S^  ^the  same  cause—the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  south. 
ilie  heat  declining  daily,  the  store  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere 
^'^MC'S^^  a  fontinued  deoompositioni  the  low  pf  weight  or 


pcenuBD  arising  from  whtoh  ia  made  up,  as  in  summer,  by  aa 
equal  production  of  new  vapour.  Henoe  a  declining  barometer, 
with  extensive  heavy  rains,  but  chiefly  in  tho  latter  part  o[  the 
season.  The  whole  inerease,  derived  on  the  average  of  the 
barometer  in  tfidng  and  ■ammer,  is  &ua  dispoaed  m,  and  the 
atmosphere  retarns  to  ita  minimum  weight  or  pressure.  From 
the  more  saturated  state  of  the  air,  the  evi^oratiaa  fidls  short 
of  the  temperature ;  and  the  hygrometer^-at  tho  same  mean 
temperatnxe^-«xhitnta  an  average  of  about  8  degrees  more 
moisture  tiian  in  spring  (79.3  againat  87«-aatnration  bcUg 
equal  to  100). 

In  general,  and  as  we  expect,  the  fore-part  of  this  season  is, 
in  spite  of  these  meteorological  eonditions,  the  most  deli^tfiil 
period  of  the  year  in  our  chmate.  When  the  decomporition  of 
vapour,  from  the  decline  of  the  heat,  is  as  yet  but  at  its  oom- 
menoemeat,  or  while  the  electricify  renudmng  in  the  air  con- 
tinues to  give  buoyancy  to  the  soi^)ended  particlea,  a  delicions 
calm  often  prevails  for  many  days  in  succession,  amidst  a  per- 
feet  sunshine,  mellowed  by  the  vaporous  air,  and  diiRising  a 
rich  golden  tint  as  the  day  declines  upon  the  landscape.  The 
past  September  has  been  otherwise.  Instead  of  the  stratus 
oloud  (ita  usual  attendant) — the  lowest  and  most  singi^  df 
doud-buid,  coining  forth  in  the  evenings  to  occupy  the  low 
plains  and  valleys,  and  shroud  the  landsci^  in  a  yed  ojf  mist, 
until  revisited  1^  the  sun— we  had  nothing  but  nimbus  or  rain 
doud,  positively  every  day  of  the  month  in  some  part  of  the 
country,  if  not  eveiywhere.  At  Leeds,  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  there  was  a  canopy  of  doud,  which  oooasioned  a  oarkness 
as  dense  as  midnight,  lasting  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour, 
during  which  the  gas  was  lighted  all  over  tno  toifn,  and  ou^ 
door  occupations  were  completdy  suspended. 

With  respeet  to  the  barometrical  preasure  of  September,  we 
may  observe  that  during  the  month  the  greater  osciUations  be- 
gm  to  come  on  again,  in  proportion  as  the  temperature 
declines,  and  the  two  great  currents  (polar  and  eouatorial)  get 
more  interchange  M  directidn  northward  and  southwvd. 
Henoe  the  range  of  the  barometer  is  usually  very  great — ac- 
cording to  Luke  Howard's  observatioBs,  1.64  indies;  out  during 
last  IJeptember  the  range  did  not  exceed,  if  it  ever  reached,  1 
inch,  and  yet  the  month  was  characterized  by  the  prevalence 
of  gales  and  excessive  rainfidl. 

The  maximum  reading  of  the  barometer  in  London  was,  on 
the  18th,  30.00  in. ;  the  lowest,  on  the  39nd,  29.20  in.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  68  deg.,  or  7  degs.  higher 
than  the  last  seven  years*  mean,  and  the  daily  range  of  iem- 
perature  has  been  very  great :  hence  the  increase  of  cholera 
and  ^ner^  uiiheatthiness  of  the  month.  The  degree  of  mean 
humidity  was  86. 

The  prevailing  winds  of  September  are  generally  the  dass 
S.— W.,  but  duiing  the  kst  month  we  had  W.  and  S.W.  winds 
almost  incesstmily.  At  Portsmouth  there  was  a  destructive 
pde  on  the  0th ;  and  in  Cornwall,  both  on  the  4th  and  6th,  a 
hurricane  raged  with  fearfol  violence,  broke  down  fragments  of 
timber  trees,  which,  acting  as  a  barrier,  choked  up  the  de- 
scending streams,  and  produced  great  floods.  During  the  last 
week  tho  general  direction  of  the  urind  was  S.E.,  attended  with 
someoftne  heaviest  rainfall  of  the  month  for  instance,  at 
Wakefldd.onthe  24th,  0.77  inch,  at  Clifton,  on  the  27th,  0.61 
inch,  at  Manchester,  Eccles.  and  Qifton,  on  the  28th,  0.77  inch, 
0.76,  and  0.71,  respectively ;  at  Birmingham,  on  the  24th, 
1. 17  inches.  Thus  the  heaviest  rain  came  with  S  J],  wind  ft*om 
the  Continent,  as  observed  to  be  the  case  in  a  previous  article. 
But  in  accordance  with  the  apparent  insuffidency  of 
the  barometric  fall  to  account  for  these  violent  atmospheric 
commotions,  the  direction  of  the  winds  at  times  demon- 
strated a  conflict  of  the  two  currents,  pokr  and  equatorial. 
Thus  (as  recorded  by  Mr.  Allnatt,  in  his  letter  to  the  Timet)^ 
on  the  11th,  the  whole  day  vras  gusty  and  tempestuous, 
the  wind  dashing  tram  S.  to  N.  in  direct  movement,  and  retro- 
grading to  S.S.Ei.,  thus  describing  an  almost  instantaneous  arc 
of  200  degrees  of  the  oraipass.  In  like  manner,  on  the  14th, 
whilst  its  main  force  was  almost  due  W.,  the  wind,  in  retro- 
gra^  and  direet  motion,  described  an  arc  of  300  degrees ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  such  small  cireular  currents  pre- 
vailed, that  the  vane  of  tiie  weatheroock  on  several  occasions 
described  the  entire  circuit  of  the  compass. 

NotJiing  could  more  oondusively  demonstrate  the  conflict 
of  the  two  cuneuts ;  in  fact,  the  nniaentiy  **  nnsetUed  wea- 
ther*'of  September  can  only  be  explained  by  the  eloee  proxi« 
mity  of  the  two  main  currents  throughout  the  month^tend^ 
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ing  •onstautly  to  destroy  tlie  atmospheric  eqniUbrinm  alter- 
nately, yet  on  no  occasion  to  any  great  extent. 

The  temperatare  of  August  seems  to  be  the  explanation  of 
this  state  of  things.  Up  to  the  20th  of  Ausuit  the  mean 
temperature  was  considerably  below  the  itanoard,  witli  eon- 
statUlif  chudy  skies  throughout  the  month,  which  caused  the 
refrigeration  in  spite  of  S. — ^W.  winds.  Then  followed,  during 
the  laBt  tea  days,  a  degree  of  temperature  above  the  aver- 
age.  Evaporation  which  had  been  checked  was  then  redoubled 
and  the  accumuLited  vapour  stored  over  Qreat  Britain  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  thus  remained  ever  readv  for  con- 
densation into  rain.  On  the  24fth  of  August,  according  to  Mr. 
Alnatt,  there  was  complete  saturation  of  the  atmosphere  with 
moisture,  and  the  folii^  of  high  trees  poured  down  its  accu- 
mulated condensation  in  complete  showers. 

A  continuous  cloudy  sk^  during  anv  part  of  summer  will 
ever  be  followed  by  a  "  rainy  season,*^  reminding  us  of  the 
same  in  the  tropics. 

The  rainfall  of  September  was  certainly  tropical.  The  average 
rainfall  of  the  month  does  not  exceed  2  inches ;  the  number  of 
days  on  which  it  usually  fiills  is  only  12.3 ;  it  is  the  month  which 
stands  next  in  point  of  dryness  to  June,  being  in  this  respect 
nearly  e<^nal  to  March. 

Now,  in  the  last  Sentember,  rain  fell  in  England  every  day 
from  the  Ist  to  the  27th,  and  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
upwards  of  6^  inches.  On  the  5th  and  6th,  in  various  parts 
of  the  midland  counties,  the  meadows  were  submerged,  and  all 
the  low-lying  lands  were  visited  by  disastrous  floods,  grain 
crops  were  destroyed,  and  in  Leicestershire  the  turnpike  roads 
in  several  olaces  were  laid  under  water.  At  Plymouth  such 
rainfall  had  not  occurred  for  half-a-oentury  as  that  which  fell 
during  the  week  ending  the  8th,  when  the  ancient  and  pic- 
turesque bridsc  across  the  Plvm,  and  other  structures,  were 
swept  away.  In  Cornwall  the  low  lands  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lake,  and  great  damage  was  sustained.  At  Malton 
the  fSsU  was  so  great  as  to  obstruct  the  drains,  convert  the 
streets  into  rivers,  and  submerge  the  basements  of  several 
houses.  So  far  Mr.  Allnatt.  According  to  Mr.  Q.  Brown, 
the  rainfall  at  Callington,  Cornwall,  was  12^  inches  nearly. 
There  was  but  one  day  without  rain  during  the  month.'  Ac- 
cording to  another  correspondent,  five  miles  north  of  Newport, 
Monmouthshire,  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  Hi  inches 
of  rain  was  registered  during  the  month,  at  an  elevation 
of  360  feet  above  the  sea :  over  2  inches  on  one  occasion  fell 
in  24  hours.  On  the  Cotswold  Hills,  near  Cheltenham,  the 
rainfall  of  the  month  was  8.29  inches.  At  Seathwaite,  the 
wettest  spot  in  Europe,  there  fell  8.14  inches  above  its 
enormous  average.  In  London  it  rained  25  days,  and  the  fall 
at  Camden  Town  was  3.80  inches ;  elsewhere  3.21  and  3.54 
inches,  which  is  less  than  Xiondon  had  in  September,  1863. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Portree  in  the  Isle  of  Skie,  and 
Sandwick  in  the  Orkneys  (where  they  had  very  fine  weather), 
there  was  excessive  rain  tnroughout  the  country. 

In  such  extraordinary  drcumstances  there  is  matter  for  re- 
flection. These  dUuvian  rains  have  prevailed  on  the  Continent 
as  well,  with  the  usual  consequences — ^wide-spread  inundations, 
rivers  overflowing  their  banks;  even  the  Seine  threatening 
Paris.  Most  of  the  rivers  have  risen  from  18  to  25  feet  above 
the  ordinary  level.  The  labourer  and  his  cattle  are  every- 
where driven  from  shelter:  the  debris  of  bams  and  cottages 
float  on  the  swelling  tide ;  bridges  and  embankments  are  swept 
awa;f;  roads  and  railroads  are  broken  up ;  people  in  tovrns  are 
moving  about  in  boats.  The  destruction  of  property  is  in- 
calculable, and  the  populations  will  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
fUl  if  it  be  unattended  with  the  loss  of  life.  Sudi  is  the  ac- 
count received  from  the  Continent. 

But  this  is  no  new  calamity  there :  the  thing  is  frequently 
recurring.  The  same  happened  in  1825, 1836,  and  1846— an 
ominous  ten-ffcar  period,  or  something  very  like  it,  and  oorre- 
suonding  with  full,  heavy,  or  excessive  rainfall  in  Great 
Britain.  Thus,  in  1825,  the  rainfall  was  26.57  inches;  in 
1836,  33.48  inches;  in  1846,  29.57  inches.  In  1866  what 
will  it  be?  It  is  impossible  to  say;  but  already  it  is  far 
above  tlie  average ;  ana  at  Callington,  Cornwall,  it  amounted 
to  nearly  41  inches  at  the  end  ot  September. 

The  year  1825,  not  having  a  veir  excessive  rainfall,  gave  a 
good  harvest,  followed  by  two  good  harvests  in  succession— 
that  is,  the  price  of  wheat  remained  nearly  stationary  for  two 
years  (58s.  8d.,  58s.  6d.)  In  1836,  however,  the  rainfaU 
was  exee^ive,  and  there  was  a  bad  harvest-,  followed  ^  three 


bad  harvests  in  succession.  In  1846  (the  year  of  the  lepnl 
of  the  corn-laws),  the  rain  was  in  excess,  with  a  bad  hsTreat, 
followed  by  another  very  bad  harvest.  In  the  year  1859,  m 
escaped,  but,  apparently,  only  to  be  terribly  punished  in  1866. 
What  are  we  to  hope  respecting  next  years  harveik?  And 
should  not  the  £sniiers  turn  their  thou^ta  on  grem  mf» ! 

We  shall  do  well,  perhaps,  to  make  a  note  of  the  period. 
An^  hint  must  be  acceptable  in  a  matter  of  such  obscuitr. 
This  is  not  the  only  hint  given  to  us  by  the  present  duastm 
on  the  Continent.  Inia.previous  article,  we  pointed  oat  the 
evil  consequences  to  the  climate— as  £ar  as  the  fertiUt^f  of  tkf 
soil  is  concerned — ^resulting  from  the  clearance  of  foratt, 
which  arttf  one  of  the  means  provided  by  Nature  for  leeahif 
adequate  rainfalL  They  are  not  the  only  cause  of  nin,  at 
must  be  obvious ;  for  rain  mainly  depends  upon  atmoipbent 
conditions.  But  whilst  forests  tend  to  secure  an  adequst 
rainfall,  they  also  constitute  a  natural  security  against  ioim- 
dations  from  excessive  rainfall,  by  preventing  the  aunblis; 
down  of  the  mountain  sides  in  landslips  and  ravines,  tk 
ravaging  of  the  pbiins  by  floods  carrying  down  vast  masinoC 
stone  and  gravel — all  which  resulte  from  the  binding  roots  o( 
forest-trees.  Trees  also  prevent  the  freshets,  abnost  mvsrUbh 
attending,  oC  late,  every  spring-thaw  and  every  antomn  nin. 
On  the  Continent,  the  suddenness  and  rapidity  of  the  flovof 
waters  have  been  determined  by  baring  the  hills,  by  wideiuM 
the  valleys,  and  smoothing  down  the  grooves  throagh  vliidi 
paths  were  opened  for  the  slide  of  the  felled  timber.  As  % 
writer  in  The  Times  puU  it:  ** Something  like  a  uuTersa! 
loosening  of  the  cataracts  of  the  mountains  has  been  efleded, 
Mid  the  Call  of  Uie  streams,  from  their  sources  to  their  moQlht, 
has  been  increased  in  speed,  in  proportion  as  the  fillmg-Bp  of 
their  channeb,  by  the  accumulation  of  their  depmits,  has 
clogged  and  slackened  their  course  in  the  plain.  The  ihaot 
total  disappearance  of  green  vegetotion  in  the  higher  mooo- 
teins,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  barrier  that  dense  and  loflj 
timber  raised  against  the  violence  of  the  winds,  have  Iwt^ 
affected  the  degree  of  moisture  and  the  heat  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  sunitituted  an  alternative  of  long  drooj^Iita  id 
sudden  storms,  instead  of  the  mild  and  gradual  transitkmi  b; 
which  season  followed  season  in  those  genial  climates.  At* 
inospheric  influences  are  certainly  not  amenable  to  cakolstia 
by  human  rule  and  compass.  The  science  which  ressoiutt^ 
aims  at  determining  their  phenomena  is  still  in  iteinfonc;; 
but  there  is  UtUe  doubt  that  much  of  the  suffering  inflicted  ca 
mankind  by  what  was  attributed  to  the  disorder  vi  the  mswm 
must  be  accounted  for  by  their  own'  recklessness  and  im^ron- 
deuce ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  as  in  these  matters  of  uu* 
dations,  what  was  in  Nature  only  a  casual  and  ettefUkxd 
evil,  has  become  permanent,  and  been  g^reatly  aggiivited  ^ 
circumstances  unaer  man*s  free  control.** 

There  is  still  a  third  hint  that  we  may  take,  if  we  like,  fm 
these  deluging  rains.  Why  do  we  not  take  means  to  present 
the  flood-waters  P  Why  has  not  every  district  and  ion  to 
well-made,  well-kept  reservoir  always  ready,  to  P*^**!*™!! 
ravages  of  inundations,  and  to  affoid  a  cheap  and  pleotitu 
supply  of  the  fluid  wliich  becomes  so  precious  in  the  tine  s 
drought  P  The  present  system  of  water-companies  is  to  inter- 
cept Uie  regular  flow  of  streams,  and  reject  the  flood-vites> 
Nothiuff  can  be  more  wasteful.  Again,  some  of  the  etv* 
panics  draw  upon  the  natural  lakes,  which  must  eventosllj  » 


exhausted,  unless  **  heads'*  are  raised  at  their  outlet,  to  rctei 
a  quantity  from  the  autumn  and  winter  rains  equifakat  toi 
year's  demand. 

All  our  companies  should  be  compelled  by  Parlianeat  to 
draw  their  supplies  from  artificial  lakes.  All  our  nssatK* 
turing  towns  are  situated  within  a  moderate  distance  M 
mountain  ranges,  where  lakes,  ranging  from  six  to  eight  m* 
long,  could  be  formed  by  a  "head"  of  from  100  to  150  W 
high.  The  cost  of  these  heads,  according  to  a  2W»'  «^ 
8pondent,wouhl  not  probably  exceed  £1,000,000  or  £1,500^ 
and  the  aqueduct  not  more  than  JE20,000  P«r  miie-ojj 
sums  when  the  importance  of  the  subjeict  is  considered.  !■ 
metropolis  is  large  enough  to  afford  a  larger  cost  of  te^ 
ance.  The  gigantic  tenks  artificiallv  formed  in  Cevkm  w 
give  our  hydraulic  engineers  some  idea  of  what  wiD  •*»'^ 
required  for  our  increasing  population.  But  a  P'^^J"^ 
should  be  adopted  in  constructing  dam-heads.  The  b«w^ 
of  the  Holmfirth  and  Sheffield  reservoirs  was  realj^  ^"^ 
the  want  of  proper  consolidation  of  the  head.  ™  J?^ 
way  of  forming  dam-lieads  is  by  tipping  waggon-lwds  «  »"* 
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weighing  not  less  than  half-a-ton — generally  a  ton.  Of 
coarse,  tbete  lane  masses  of  earth  take  years  to  consolidate. 
The  earth  should  be  earned  in  baskets,  upon  the  head,  tlie 
|angi  of  carriers  to  be  so  arranged  that  each  qnantity,  after 
It  is  thrown  down,  should  be  trodden  upon  by  the  whole  gang. 
Thii  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  a  very  expensive  process ;  but 
it  has  been  found  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditions  way  of 
coaliiig  the  mail-packets  in  the  West  Indies,  where  from  fif^ 
to  one  hundred  tons  per  hour  are  put  on  board  the  mail-boats, 
cirried  on  the  heads  of  the  **  coloured  ladies,"  who  often  con- 
tinoe  the  work  through  the  whole  night.  At  any  rate, 
means  must  be  taken  to  consolidate  the  mass  more  effectually 
than  at  present. 


Such  are  the  hints  suggested  to  ns  by  the  rainfall  and  floods 
of  September ;  and  we  apprehend  that  their  importance  will 
recommend  them  to  all  concerned,  if  not  to  the  nation  at 
large,  which  is  certainly  very  deeply  interested  in  the  matter, 
in  all  its  bearings. 

Finally,  we  had  better  make  up  our  minds  to  expect  another 
wet  year,  and  provide  against  the  consequences  by  airectiug  our 
attention  to  the  roots  and  green  crops.  Theiie  wet  years 
cling  together  like  drope  of  water ;  they  rarely  come  single — 
thus,  beginning  in  1827,  they  lasted  to  1831,  or  rather  to 
1833,  just  seven  years,  more  or  less.  In  no  case  has  a  year 
greativ  in  excess  been  followed  by  an  average  or  good  liarvest 
rainfalL    May  the  next  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule ! 


MIDLAND      FARMERS*      CLUB. 
AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  AND  SERVANTS. 


A  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  at  Nock's  Hotel,  Binning- 
him,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  27 ;  Viscount  Sandon  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  EssiNOTON  read  a  pi^r  on  "  Agricultural 
ubonrers  and  Servants."  After  oointing  out  that  the  &ct  of 
the  price  of  farm  labour  rising  and  tne  supply  fklling  off  had  long 
^  evident  to  both  landloras  and  tenants,  and  was  beginning 
to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  the  labourers  themselves,  Mr.  Essington 
iboved  how  the  extension  of  trade  and  manu&ctnres,  and  the 
oinun^  of  vast  emigration  fields,  had  led  to  this  state  of  things ; 
nd  this  bebg  so,  it  would  appear  that  higher  wages  and  better 
nges  miffht  turn  the  tide  which  was  flowing  from  the  rural  dis- 
Mctoto  the  towns  and  to  thinly-peopled  countries.  But  the 
question  arose,  could  farming  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  rate  of  in- 
terest on  capital  with  such  an  additional  expense  impmed  upon 
^  P  After  dealing  with  the  hypothesis  of  fanning  being  carried 
oo  from  principles  of  philantnropy,  the  rev.  gentleman  ex- 

Cid  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  carried  on  for  lower  profits 
other  pursuits  on  account  of  its  interesting  character  in- 
nciog  many  to  enpffe  in  it,  and  an  overstocked  trade  could 
««r  be  a  very  profitable  one.  But  it  was  worthy  of  considera- 
tion whether  higher  wages  pad  improved  cottages  would  di- 
>uush  the  ftfmer's  profits,  as  to  which  he  said :  That  there  is 
*BT  saving  in  paying  a  man  whom  one  employs  lees  tlian  enough 
toke^  up  his  strength,  no  one  in  these  days  will  venture  to  as- 
1^.  There  was,  it  is  true,  someUiing  to  be  said  even  for  this 
inctice  in  the  times  of  the  old  poor-law  system,  when  the  par- 
*ou  and  the  ratepavers  were  obliged  habitually  to  make  up  the 
Jjciency  in  wages  by  ont-door  relief.  But  this  state  of  a&irs, 
'^'tiinatelv  or  unfortunately,  belongs  to  tlie  past ;  and  now  a 
^  who  does  not  earn  enousrh  to  support  himself  and  his  fiunily 
ll^unot  get  what  he  wants  dsewhere,  and  conseqnenUy  will  be 
wfed.  But  does  the  present  rate  of  wages  meet  these 
'^luiements  of  a  man,  makmg  all  allowance  for  cottage  lowly 
»ated,  for  aUotments,  for  piece-work,  for  harvest-work,  and 
Jjsn  for  doles— 4he  most  wretched  supplement  for  wages  ?  Are 
/ui',  or  lis.,  or  128.  a-week  sufficient  to  keep  a  human  frame 
tt  vigour  and  to  find  food  for  a  family  too  young  to  work  P 
W^onld  16s.,  or  even  18s.  a-week  be  too  much,  with  meat  at  its 
I*went  price  P  But  there  are  two  ways  of  replying  to  this 
^ment,  the  first  being  that  it  is  essentially  unsonnd,  and  con- 
*My  to  all  commerdal  principles,  to  give  more  for  anything, 
Bjdnding  hibonr,  than  you  are  obliged  to  give ;  the  second^ 
^  men  not  only  do  live  on  10s.  a-week,  but  also  find 
■joney  for  the  public-house  out  of  it,  and  that  if  more  were 
pen  the  surplus  would  find  its  way  there,  and  nowhere  else. 
Readmitted  that  the  first  of  these  reasons  looked pkusiUe, 
w  it  was  open  to  wide  exceptions,  and  no  one  would  think  it 
jue  to  refuse  corn  to  a  horse  because  hay  without  com  would 
to,  whilst  the  horse  which  was  stinted  not  knowing  that  its 
'»«ter  stinted  it  acquired  no  ill  will  towards  him  on  that  ac- 
"ont ;  but  the  kbourer  did  know  that  it  was  his  master  who 
«pt  down  his  wages,  and  was  likely— acting  on  the  same  prin- 
3ple  of  giviuff  as  little  as  one  is  obliged— to  give  as  little  of 
J«  labour  as  he  cofild  for  his  wages.  Again  as  to  drink,  was 
t  n^poasible  that  poor  food,  especially  the  substitution  of  bacon 
^  uresh  meat,  drove  a  man  to  drink  P  Coming  to  the  question 
j^  .J^ttajes,  Mr.  Essington  observed  that  the  house  accommo- 
"aon  erf  the  ordinary  workman,  whether  in  town  or  country. 


was  simply  shocking.  After  noticing  the  mixing  of  the  sexeb, 
he  said :  Nor  is  the  want  of  space  by  any  means  the  wor^t 
feature.  The  low  thatched  cottage  in  some  romantic  lane 
smiles  pleasantly  no  doubt  on  the  passer-by,  especially  if  he  be 
an  artist.  The  honeysuckle  in  Iront  smells  delightfully  no 
doubt ;  but  just  turn  to  the  back  door,  and  sniff  the  mixen 
which  is  close  to  it.  The  little  window  lying  half-hid  in  tiie 
roof  looks  charmingly  picturesque ;  but  only  go  into  that  low 
angular  chamber,  which  it  does  not  light,  and  then  say  what 
you  think  of  it.  A  man  who  has  a  house  of  this  sort,  wiUi 
the  ground  floor,  as  the  old  song  says,  and  a  cross  wife  (for 
such  dwellings  are  very  aggravating  to  females)  and  half-a-dozen 
children,  and  no  beer  of  his  own  brewing — thanks  to  the 
abominable  Malt  Tu — and  nothing  but  salt  meat,  of  course 
ought  not  to  be  tempted  into  the  nearest  public-house ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  so  tempted,  and  I  need  not 
say  that  his  visits  there  will  not  tend  to  nuike  him  a  better 
workman,  nor  to  raise  the  rate  of  profit  which  his  master  may 
wish  to  get  out  of  him.  As  to  tne  distance  of  cottiwes  from 
the  forms,  Mr.  Essington  thus  explained  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
isting state  of  things :  My  Lord  Deadlock,  so  let  us  call  him, 
owns  an  entire  parish  in  which  he  and  the  farmers  (through 
whom  he  at  least  in  the  main  pays  his  poor  rates)  reside ;  which 
being  the  case  he  takes  care  that  no  one  who  is  likely  to  reuuire 
parochial  rdief  shall  settle  within  liis  borders,  the  result  of 
which  arrangement  is  that  all  the  fiurm  labourers  employed  in 
Dea^ockdale  live  in  St.  Lasams-amonx-the-Thistles,  which  is 
three  miles  away  from  several  of  the  nrms,  and  the  further 
result  is  that  while  the  poor-rate  in  Deadlockdale  is  nominal  and 
scarcely  goes  to  the  poor  at  all,  the  rate  in  St.  Lasarus-amoiiK- 
the-ThisUes  is  2s.  6d.  in  tlie  pound,  and  the  still  further  restui 
is  that  while  Lord  Deadlock  on  £20,000  a-year  pays — tenants 
and  all — something  like  £50  a-year,  the  Rev.  Teiipher  Popper 
on  an  income  of  £o00  pays  half  as  mudi  as  the  whole  Dead- 
lockdale following  put  together.  Uappily,  however,  the. 
duty  to  act  in  this  shabby,  not  to  say  dishonest,  manner 
has  been  curtailed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  dis- 
appear entirely  by  the  transference  of  tne  burden  of  main- 
taining the  poor,  not  only  from  the  parish  to  the  union,  but 
from  me  load  rates  to  the  general  taxation  of  the  country.  As 
to  the  question  of  how  labourers  were  to  pay  the  rent  of 
improved  cottages,  Mr.  Essington  said  an  increase  of  wages 
would  go  far  to  solve  the  difficulty,  but  apart  from  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  have  cattle,  and  it  answers  far  worse  to  have  men, 
badly  housed.  Bad  cottages  tend  to  bad  habits,  and  these  to 
the  pothouse,  and  that  to  the  poorhouse  and  the  gaol,  which 
cost  landlords  and  tenants  far  more  than  good  cottages  would. 
Passing  from  these  main  points  he  went  on  to  the  question  of 
parochial  schools,  and  acknowledged  that  there  was  truth  in 
the  statement  that  education  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  hibour 
and  to  diminish  the  ■up^y ;  for  a  lad  who  could  read  and 
write,  and  had  heard  of  Birmingham,  and  even  perhaps  of 
America,  and  knew  how  to  eet  to  these  places,  would  be  less 
likely  to  stick  to  his  parish  tnan  one  brought  up  in  negro-like 
ignorance,  which,  however,  had  its  disadvantages.  But  schools 
existed,  and  could  not  be  put  down,  even  if  anyone  thought  it 
desirable ;  and  he  expre«ed  regret  tliat  the  fiirmers  did  not 
toke  an  interest  in  their  management,  did  not  see  that  they 
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were  sensibly  conducted,  and  did  not  endeaTour  to  make  them 
the  means  of  supplying  their  wants  in  the  shape  of  servants 
and  kbourers.  Again.  Uie  workhouse  school,  of  which  the 
tenants,  as  guardians,  had  the  management,  might  be  made  the 
means  of  supplying  Ubour ;  whereas  the  children  wiere  put  to 
any  trade  except  nirming,  which,  he  reminded  his  auoience, 
wanted  learning  as  muui  as  anv  other  business.  The  rev. 
gentleman  touched  with  much  rorce  on  the  use  of  bad  Ian- 
ffoage  to  servants,  and  said  he  believed  that  this  was  often  the 
deterring  cause  of  labourers  leaving  the  country ;  for,  as  he 
said,  a  man,  in  spite  of  geography  in  the  abstract,  and  rail- 
ways or  steamers,  which  are  its  concrete  exponents,  clings  to 
the  spot  where  he  was  reared,  to  the  school  where  he  learnt 
his  book,  the  church  where  he  worshipped  his  God,  the  lane 
in  which  he  first  hunted  for  birds*  nests  and  afterwards  loitered 
with  his  sweetheart ;  so,  although  he  hears  of  broader  lands 
bevond  the  Atlantic  sea,  the  pastures  of  Ohio,  and  the  com- 
fields  of  £rie,  he  turns  a  deal  ear  to  the  charmer,  for  he  thinks 
of  sea-sickness,  or  possibly  of  the  sea-serpent — ^he  finds  that 
**  there  are  fevers  and  wild  beasts  in  them  *.ere  furrin  parts, 
and  that  no  beer  worth  havin'  is  to  be  got,**  so  he  concludes 
to  stay  at  home ;  but  then,  just  as  he  has  made  op  his  mind  to 
adopt  this  course,  and  has  accordingly  joined  the  sick  dub  of 
Btick-in-thfsMud,  the  angry  oatlt  m  some  unreasonaUo  em- 
ployer, or,  still  worse,  of  his  bailiff,  sends  him  off  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth.  That  this  practioe  of  cursing,  how- 
ever, is  not  universal  of  course  I  know ;  but  how  common  it 
is !  Indeed,  I  believe  that  no  one,  except  a  very  raw  recruit 
in  the  Yeomanry,  or  a  merchant  seaman,  or  a  roan  who  will 
ride  into  the  liounds,  geta  so  frequently  sworn  at  as  a  &rm 
labourer.  There  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a  sort  of  impression 
with  respect  to  him,  as  there  is  with  reelect  to  a  bullock-team 
in  Austndia,  that  a  volley  of  oaths  is,  under  certain  circum- 
stttftoet,  the  only  mode  of  leverage.  It  is  said  that  our  colo- 
nial bishops  so  far  eoncede  to  the  prtgudioe  as  to  walk  on 
rapidly  when  their  te^ms  hi^ipen  to  get  stuck  in  a  gulley. 
T^e  paper  went  on  to  oenenre  the  practice  of  those  who, 
whilst  tbey  never  allowed  their  labourera  to  forget  that  they 
have  a  master  on  earth,  ap^red  never  themselves  to  remem- 
ber that  they  had  a  HaEster  in  heaven. 

In  ^  discussion  which  followed,  there  was  a  general  dis- 
•laimer  of  the  practice  of  swearing  being  common  amongst 
IkrmerB,  and  a  vety  general  agreement  with  Mr.  King,  who 
denounced  beerbouses  as  the  great  curse  of  the  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Masrk  said  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural 
kbburen  in  his  diitrict  wai  16s.  a-week,  and  Is.  extra  for 
waggoners ;  and  he  maintained  that  tliough  eolliere  and  iron- 
workers got  more  wages,  the  agricultural  labourer  who  was 
Employed  all  the  year  round  and  was  not  discharged  in  oM 
agft  was  really  now  in  a  better  position. 

The  Prxsidsnt  observed  that  it  was  not  rjuite  dear  that 
the  rural  ponulation  was  diminishing,  for  his  experience  of 
tillages  in  Staffndshira,  Gfouoestershire,  and  Lincolnshire 
#as,  that  a  cottage  was  very  sddom  vacant  for  a  fortnight, 
which  was  an  indication  that  the  population  was  not  deserting 
them.  He  thought  a  good  deal  of  the  scardty  <tf  labour 
arose  tttm  the  improvement  in  agriculture  leading  to  the  em- 
^toyment  of  .a  larger  nnmber  of  labourers  on  the  ana.  Within 
the  range  of  his  own  experience — but  he  did  not  know  whe- 
tlnr  tfajiwas  geneniHy  the  ofts^— tiie  praetiee  winch  formeriy 


prevailed  of  the  young  flum  labourer^  living  in  the  hnH' 
houses  was  discontinued,  and  he  thought  it  vety  tiludt  thxt 
these  young  men,  disgusted  with  the  want  of  BccommoaBitkn 
in  their  parents*  homes,  would  be  rather  tempted  to  nwit  to 
the  public-house.    Again,  with  regard  to  the  distsooe  ma 
often  lived  from  their  emplognnent^  it  was  only  fcir  to  isy  thit 
this  was  a  most  crying  evu  in  the  great  towns— 4n  Lonion, 
Mandiester,  and  Liverpool,  and  specially  in  Paris,  where  tkc 
Dmperor  was  striving  to  find  a  remedy  ror  it.    Prom  his  wni 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  East  of  London,  vitli 
which  he  was  famUiar,  he  could  say  that  the  evil— that  rf 
crowded  and  unwholesome  dwellings— was  felt  there  to  » tm 
great  extent.    He  auite  agreed  that  it  was  most  imrm 
that  landlords  should  find  good  cottages  for  then*  labonrm, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  not  required  of  asj 
other  ffreal  class  of  proprietors,  and  that  when  a  few  wxavk- 
turers  liere  and  there,  as  Sir  Prank  Crossley,  did  bo,  it  was  rr- 
garded  as  a  ground  for  special  admiration  and  praise.   Still, 
the  necessitv  for  better  cottage  accommodation  was  evident, 
and  landlords  must  more  and  more  provide  their  tenant*  tiA 
suitable  houses  for  those  necessary  to  cultivate  the  soD ;  and  k 
hoped  that  in  such  cottages  three  bedrooms,  80  as  tosecarate 
the  sexes  of  the  children,  would  be  the  rule,  as  it  wonfl  toi 
very  greatly  to  devate  the  dass  among  whom,  conaderaj 
their  frequent  domestic  divnmstanc^  the  amount  of  modettj 
and  purity  to  be  met  with  often  put  to  shame  Aose  ia  h^ 
positions.    With  r^ard  to  the  low  profits  which  it  wat^ 
arose  from  farming,  he  must  say  that  as  fiv  as  his  eq^enenr 
went  he  questioned  whether  filming  was  so  very  bad  a  boa- 
ness  after  aU.    He  knew  instances  where  men  hid  ttkn 
farms  witb  a  small  capital,  and  who  wtre  able  to  pi*  ft« 
two  or  three  sons  on  farms  in  a  position  equal  to  their  oii> 
He  presumed  the  capital  necessary  for  that  must  come  bm 
somewhere,  and  he  rqoiced  to  see  a  family  sjireading  its  roete 
around  a  parent  home ;  but  it  did  throw  a  little  doubt  on  the 
statements  that  iarming  was  so  very  unprofitable  a  hvasss^ 
The  great  point  was  that  no  man  should  take  bad  hmd  tt  aj 

rent.  t»-^-i- 

Mr.  OsBORN,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  EssMtM 
for  his  paper,  urged  tiic  great  proportion  of  landlords  proriiag 
oottageson  the&ms.  ^^ 

Mr.  Hjlydek  said  the  way  and  the  only  way  to  nwB  w 
labourers  intiie  country  was  to  raise  ^tuat  wa^ 

Mr.  Ltthall  said  he  was  at  the  present  time  in  ^"»*5** 
man  at  16s.  a-week,  Willi  a  cottage  rent-free,  and  ^•howja 
get  £2  a-week  at  harvest-time ;  Mid  he  said  men  who  wwW 
piece-work  on  his  farm,  and  he  encouraged  that  aH^MsH 
got  on  an  average  £1  a-weck.  One  means  of^^*?'"55 
good  labourers  to  stay  was  by  giving  tliem  an  interest  mtwr 
own  success,  as  by  paying  a  dienheid  extra  for  all  J>»**: 

Jond  a  certain  number  nom  eacn  ewe,  and  when  tiatcoa 
6  carried  out  it  was  very  boneficiai.  Another  hoporiwj 
point  was  the  evil  of  tiie  present  system  of  paying  men  ww 
day-wages,  instead  of  vaiying  thwr  wages  according  to  tiff 
skill  and  value  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  EssufGTON  having  replied  to tiio rote  of  tiitw* 

him,asimilaroomplimentvras  paid  to  Lord Sandon for pr^^ 

Prerious  to  the  Discussion  Meting  ft  r»olution  was  fs^ 

directing  that  a  subscription  should  M  sent  to  the  OiSBbffv 

Agriculture. 


THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  LABOURER. 


At  the  meeting  of  tbe  Northampton  Agricultural  Sodety^- 
The  Ecverend  T.  WHixiinrRST  said  he  was  sony  there 
Was  no  other  clergyman  present  to  represent  the  promssion. 
He  conrideredthat  the  interests  of  agriculture  weremtimately 
connected  and  boimd  up  vrith  the  interests  of  the  countiy 
dergy.  In  many  ways  this  was  the  case.  They  might  think 
that  irhile  they  were  improving  the  methods  of  fhrming  they 
were  doing  a  «»rtain  work  that  hdped  to  fill  their  own  pockets ; 
but  it  was  not  only  so,  for  they  were  raising  the  condition  of 
those  below  them,  the  labourers,  with  whom  uie  country  dergy 
had  much  to  do.  Every  new  implement  that  was  introduced 
into  farming  operations  required  a  certun  amount  of  intd- 
ligence  to  use,  therefore  they  had  directed  their  attention  to 


the  education  of  the  labourer,  and  thus  after  bavinl  vf^ 
the  mens  aana,  the  sound  mind,  let  them  hope  that  now  w 
attenticm  of  landowners  and  occupiers  vrould  be  twnw 
giving  the  labourers  healthy  cottages,  that  he  might Btte* 
men*  tana  in  corpore  low— that  he  imght  have  ^^  o*J 
as  well  as  a  well-educated  mind.  They  bad  w>/^^  J 
labourers  breaking  their  machines  lest  they  shonld  w  r»^ 
of  work.  It  was  not  a  long  time  since  itLtook  six  Jwon 
scratch  as  much  fellow  as  could  now  be  done  by  two  Iw^ 
The  number  of  horses  and  men  had  been  inc«J^ J"  ^ 
years  in  spite  of  the  alteration  to  which  he  had  "«w~*^^ 
therdbre  thouaht  that,  as  oountiy  derwmcn,  *K7*f^  ^ 
interested  in  the  improvements  that  had  taken  piaoein  if" 
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colfaire,  as  tiiey  tenM  to  iinprofe  the  level  of  the  labourers ; 
and  ererfthin^  that  accomplished  that  olject  tended  to  lighten 
the  burden  which  was  cast  on  the  shonlders  of  the  dergy.  It 
voold  then  be  evident  that  the  snccess  of  the  agricnltnnl  in- 
terest was  intimately  connected  with  the  snocess  <m  the  ministra. 
tioM  of  the  dcrgy. 

Mr.  W.  B2ABN  said  he  wished  to  say  one  word  of  a  practical 
character,  to  the  farmers  present,  with  regard  to  the  weather, 
or  rather  the  recent  esposnre  of  the  crops.  He  believed  that 
in  this  district  they  had  been  exposed  to  two  or  three  weeks* 
rain.  rSeveral  voices:  "Font  weeks.")  He  wished,  as  a 
practical  tanner,  to  make  one  observation  as  to  the  setting  of 
shocb  in  the  fidd.  Though  bnt  a  humble  thing,  at  leart  it 
n&  Ttloable.  He  went  through  the  com  of  a  gentleman  that 
TM  present  in  that  room,  and  who  wottld  bear  testimony  to 
what  he  was  about  to  say.  The  com  had  been  exposed  for 
ame  two  or  three  weeks*  rain,  and  he  called  this  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  some  of  the  shocks  were  set 
up,  some  being  set  up  firm  and  wdl,  whilst  another  part  was 
«t  np  in  a  loose  manner.  The  sheaves  required  setting  up  at 
a  certain  angle,  of  how  many  degrees  he  could  not  tell,  for  he 
bad  forgotten  his  mathematics,  and  then  the  rain  weald  run 
off  without  any  iiy  ury  being  done  to  the  crops ;  indeed,  sheaves 
let  up  at  a  proper  angle  would  bear  almost  a  dduge  of  rain. 
If  any  of  them  had  anv  crops  out,  and  he  hoped  none  of  them 
had,  they  would  find  that  the  sheaves  that  had  sustained  the 
most  damage  were  those  that  had  not  been  set  np,  but  had 
ken  loosdy  thrown  together.  It  was  well  worth  their  while, 
»  agriculturists,  to  pay  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the 
theaves  were  set  up  by  the  men. 

Hr.  J.  L.  STRiLTTON  said :  If  they  considered  the  education 
the  a^cultural  labourer  had  received,  they  must  admit  that  he 
£d  his  work  in  an  unexampled  excellent  manner.  The  kbourer 
had  been  taught  vei^  little,  not  being  able  in  sobe  instances 
wen  to  read  and  wnte.  If  they  gave  him  a  quantity  of  seed 
wheat  to  sow,  he  would  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  show 
Tery  considerable  thought  and  odculation.  There  was  a  great 
ieal  more  skill  required  in  the  plonghing^draining,  andhedge- 
ntting  than  they  were  apt  to  think.  But  the  labourer  at- 
tiiaed  a  knowle^  of  these  things  without  any  spedal  course 
of  edncation.  The  knowledge  came  to'  him  as  a  matter  of 
Norse,  or  by  experience,  but  they  had  no  school  in  whidi  to 
teach  him  these  thinp.  He  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Beam's 
mnarfa  about  the  setting  up  of  the  sheaves,  but  how  was  the 
labourer  to  know  how  to  do  it  if  he  was  never  taught  P  (Some 
i»f  them  could  show  their  labourers  how  to  do  it,  but  there  were 
wnj  labourers  who  conld  do  it  better  than  their  masters.  In 
the  North,  night-cans  were  placed  over  the  shocks,  so  that  the 
nin  fell  off.  He  thought  the  labourers  had  not  been  con- 
■dcred  in  a  proper  light,  and  they  had  been  neglected  by  the 
itndowners  of  Enghind.  It  was  a  shame  that  tney  should  be 
»  neglected ;  and  he  felt  it  more  strongly  when  he  saw  these 
poor  fellows,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  walking  home  in  the  rain, 
perhaps  some  three  or  four  miles,  because  landowners  would 
»ot  put  up  cottages  for  them  near  to  their  work.  It  was  not 
he  fenners'  fimlt,  for  many  of  them  would  only  be  too  glad 
4  have  it  so ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  in  numerous  in- 
iuices  they  had  no  labourers  on  the  spot.  Many  landowners 
^oved  the  work-people  to  reside  in  another  parish  in  order 
^t  they  might  be  saved  the  rates  of  theh*  own  parish.  They 
oQwtimes  met  with  the  landed  proprietors,  who  came  and 
Ul^  at  these  meetings,  telling  them  about  what  they  did  for 
he  fiarmert  t  they  did  not  tell  them  what  they  did  for  the  hi* 
wnrers,  who  were,  for  lack  of  cottages,  obUeed  to  live  a  dis- 
ttcc  lh)m  the  spot  where  therr  worked.  That  was  not  the 
^T  they  ought  to  be  treated.  There  was  no  man  on  the  face 
I  England  so  contented  as  the  agricultural  labourer.  They 
ever  heard  of  strikes  amongst  them,  although  sometimes  a 
^orer  would  ask  for  a  shilling  extra  per  week.  Take  them 
*  a  body,  they  were  the  best  dinKned  of  any  class  of  the  work- 
^g  population  in  Enelaud,  and  he  was  sure  it  was  not  only  in 
ac  power  of  the  lanmords,  but  also  in  the  power  of  the  farm- 
«,  to  improve  the  bibourers*  condition.  He  thouaht  the  first 
uQg  the  farmer  oncht  to  do  was  to  try  to  induce  the  labourer 
J  Keep  from  the  public-house.  When  he  attended  the  magis- 
■^s'  meetmgs  there  were  numbers  of  men  who  were  brought 
p  for  bdng  drunk  and  riotous^  they  were  fined  5s.  and  costs, 
r  something  like  that,  and  if  unable  to  pay  were  sent  to 
f«on.  That  money  was  every  bit  out  of  the  farmeis* 
octet,  for  when  the  man  returned  to  his  work  he  was  not 


b  a  condition  to  do  his  work  so  well.  He  was  pleased  to 
sec  the  reading-room  in  the  Towcester  town-hall,  and  he  did 
admire  the  town  for  it.  It  Was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  es- 
tablish in  some  parishes,  but  it  was  one  of  the  best  things 
they  could  do  in  endeavouring  to  devate  the  condition  of 
the  labourer.  By  establishing  a  reading-room  they  gave  the 
labourer  an  inducement  not  to  go  to  the  public-house,  to  which 
it  was  very  natural  he  would  go.  He,  perhaps,  had  an  un- 
comfortable cottage,  a  tHfe,  and  may-be  hal^a-dozen  chil- 
dren, who  bothered  him ;  and  for  the  sake  of  a  comfortable 
seat  he  would  go  to  the  public-house,  where  his  drinking 
would  probably  begin  at  half  a  pint,  from  which  he  would 
be  induced  to  take  more ;  then  the  next  morning  he  would 
be  unfit  for  Us  work.  But  if  they  gave  him  a  reading- 
room  it  would  improve  his  mind  as  well  as  keep  him  from 
the  weakening  influence  of  drunkenness.  But  let  them  not 
put  literature  into  these  reading-rooms  that  would  have  a 
tendency  to  oormpt  his  mind.  Let  them  give  him  that 
which  would  keep  nis  tastes  as  pure  as  they  are  now. 

Mr.  K.  Doio  referred  to  the  observations  made  by  Mr. 
Beam  about  the  setting  up  of  shocks,  and  said  he  was  the  un- 
Ibrtunate  individual  through  whose  exposed  com  he  had 
walked,  and  said  that  in  Ireland  it  was  a  practice  in  some 
parts  to  use  "  night-caps,"  which  were  tied  on  so  that  they 
were  like  a  rooL  He  had  seen  wheat  stand  thus  covered  for 
six  weeks  without  taking  a  drop  of  rain.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  they  could  not  do  so  in  this  county.  Then,  with 
regwd  to  the  labourer,  he  thought  Mr.  Stratton  did  not  know 
him  as  wdl  as  they  (the  farmers)  did,  although  he  fBfr. 
Doig)  would  not  wish  to  detract  from  that  gentleman's  kind 
words.  But  he  could  not  help  thinking  that,  whatever 
reading-rooms  were  established  for  the  agricultural  labourers, 
it  was  not  possible  for  a  man,  after  working  ten  or  twdve 
hours  in  a-day,  to  take  up  a  book  and  read. 

Blr.  Stratton  :  He  goes  to  the  public-house.  1  want  to 
keep  him  out  of  that,  and  put  him  into  a  reading-room  in- 
stead. 

Mr.  Doig  did  not  think  it  eould  be  accomplished.  He  could 
give  examples  of  men  when  they  had  had  oeer.  (A  Voice  ; 
And  a  little  wine,  too).  They  would  not  go  and  read.  All 
they  wanted  done  to  oenefit  Uie  labourers  was  that  the  land- 
owners should  get  proper  accommodation  for  the  labourers. 
They  would  never  mve  the  public-house  to  drop  into  on  their 
way  home,  and  would  therefore  lose  the  temptation  to  go  in 
and  get "  boosy.**  Let  the  men  have  cottages  as  near  the 
farms  as  possible.  Until  that  was  done,  the  labourers  would 
never  be  in  the  condition  they  ought  to  be  in. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Vernon  should  like  to  say  one  word  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  the  labourers*  cottages  which  had  been  in- 
troduce. He  could  not  see  why  the  poor  man's  cottage  should 
not  be  made  the  most  attractive  place  in  the  universe  to  him. 
If  their  homes  were  not  attractive  they  sought  sodety  else- 
where, for  that  happiness  which  they  could  not  find  in-doore. 
If  they  placed  the  poor  man  in  the  same  position  as  the  upper 
and  midole-dasses  as  regarded  his  home,  he  would  not  go  away 
firom  it.  There  was  no  place  so  dear  as  a  poor  man*8  cottliff^ 
which  was  dearer  to  him  than  a  queen*8  palace  or  a  ttoble- 
Bian*s  mansion.  Make  the  home  happy,  and  thejr  woqU  not 
have  to  make  those  complaints  about  the  poor  man  s  habits. 


BEEE  V.  SHKBP.^A  oorreepondent  of  tiie  Beonmid 
has  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject  i  **  tn  an  article 
which  appeared  in  your  columns  a  short  time  ago,  the  writer 
ventnrea  to  expreta  an  opinion  that  the  maintenance  of  a  deer« 
finest  was  a  form  of  unproductive  expenditure  no  more  cttl* 
pable  or  iiqurioua  than  most  other  objects  of  nnproduetite  ex- 
penditure. It  sddom  happens  that  when  people  spend  money 
npon  thinga  the  only  result  of  which  is  health  or  pleasure,  we 
are  aUe  to  show  with  any  approach  to  exactness  the  cost  of 
their  amusements.  This,  however,  I  think  mav  be  done  with 
respect  to  deer-forests,  and  proceed  to  show  what  appears  to 
me  the  maximum  of  national  cost  which  they  involve.  I  need 
hardly  point  out  that  this  cost—in  other  words,  ^e  lose  to  the 
commuBity--con8i8t8  of  the  annual  rent  which  the  land  would 

Sroduoe  if  used  fbr  sheep^&rming,  reckoning  otdy  what  woidd 
e  paid  as  rent  for  the  land  in  its  natural  condition.  It  has 
been  stated  in  your  pages  that  the  deer-forests  of  Scotland  oc- 
cupy two  millions  or  acivs.    I  assume  this  to  be  correct,  al- 
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though  I  helteve  the  extent  to  be  overstated.  I  allow  nothing 
for  the  deer  or  other  animals  of  chase  which  may  be  kill^ 
althoagh  of  coarse  they  must  be  of  some  value.  I  also  sup- 
pose tliat  not  a  cow,  bullock,  or  sheep  is  kept  upon  any  por- 
tion of  the  land.  Now,  then,  what  is  a  fair  rent  for  the  land, 
unimproved  and  in  its  natural  condition  P  It  is  mostly  bog, 
mountain,  and  rocks,  the  soil  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  the 
climate  ungeninl  and  rude.  Do  I  not  value  liberally  in 
putting  the  rent  of  this  wild  hind,  in  its  natural  state,  at  one 
shilling  an  acre  ?  If  I  am  right,  the  rent  of  all  the  deer- 
forests  in  Scotknd  would  be  £100,000  per  annum ;  and  that 
bum  is  all  that  is  lost  to  the  state,  if,  indeed,  a  simple  item  of 
unproductive  expenditure  can  be  said  to  involve  a  loss  to  the 
state,  consequent  upon  their  maintenance.  I  need  hardly 
mention  to  the  readers  of  the  EcommiH  that  the  profits 
arising  from  sheep-feeding  instead  of  deer-nreserving  would  be 
the  result  of  a  large  outlay  of  fixed  capital  in  builoing  houses 
and  making  roads,  yards,  &c.,  &c.,  and  of  circulating  capital 
in  buying  sheep,  paying  shepherds,  &c.,  &c. ;  that  the  returns 
yielded  by  this  capital  would  not  exceed  the  ordinary  rate  of 
profit ;  or  that  the  necessary  capital  could  onlv  be  obtained  by 
its  abstraction  from  other  employments  eaually  profitable.  Of 
course,  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  deer-ioresta  spend  a  good 


deal  of  money,  besides  the  rent,  in  paying  keepers  and  ^flbes 
and  feeding  dogs,  as  well  as  for  their  own  living ;  bat  it  cu 
hardly  be  pret^ded  that,  if  all  deer-fbresta  were  pat  an  end 
to,  such  people  would  be  obliged  or  induced  to  qwnd  their 
incomes  prodnctively.  Ai  some  indication  of  the  propoitioD 
borne  by  the  expenditure  on  deer-forests,  when  compared  vith 
other  forms  of  unproductive  expenditure,  it  may  be  mentioDcd 
that^  many  years  ago,  the  disbursements  of  the  English  mb- 
jecta  travelling  or  residing  on  the  Continent,  whidi  nut  k 
considered  almost  unproductive,  was  valued  at  twelve  milliou 
per  annum.  It  is  probably  now  iar  greater.  It  may  be  not 
improper  to  state  that  the  writer  of  what  precedes  never  nv  i 
Scotch  deer-forest  in  his  life.  Now  a  few  words  on  tk 
opinions  held  by  Mr.  John  Stnart  Mill  and  Mr.  Leone  Levi « 
to  the  rights  and  oblintions  of  the  owners  of  land.  I  aism 
with  them  that  the  LegisUture  is  fhll^  justified  in  dealini; 
with  hinded,  as  with  all  other  property,  in  the  way  whicb  it 
may  deem  most  conducive  to  the  nublic  good.  I  will  sdi 
however,  that  in  a  country  like  England,  where  land  has  far 
many  centuries  been  bought  and  inherited,  with  an  absohrte 
ri^ht  to  use  or  misuse  it  at  discretion,  any  interference  with 
this  right,  without  ample  compensation,  would  be  an  td  of 
grota  ii^justioe.*' 


"THE    QUESTION    OF    WHEAT    IN    1866." 
[translated    fbom   the    "journal   d'aoriculturb    pratique."] 


French  agriculturists  were  much  perplexed  at  the  time  of 
the  harvest  of  1865,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  wheat. 
At  the  outset  the  great  majonty  of  the  landowners  attributed 
the  general  fall  to  the  abolition  of  the  sliding-scale  and  to  the 
free  importation  of  foreign  wheat,  made  legal  by  the  law  of 
the  15tu  of  June,  ISG^.  Great  suffering  was  then  predicted, 
and  it  was  even  said,  that  if  it  lasted  we  shouM  witness  the 
^n^ual  decline  in  the  value  of  landed  property,  a  prediction 
which,  I  trust  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  not  likely  to  be  realized. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  in  France,  where  there  is  so  much 
talk  of  Uberty,  that  the  experiments  of  liberal  legislation  have 
been  denonnoed.  Under  tne  old  Monarchy  we  saw  the  laws  of 
1763  and  1764  give  way,  in  consequence  of  a  bad  harvest. 
The  deamess  of  ^n  was  attributed  to  the  newly-installed 
liberal  policy,  which  lasted  only  six  years,  just  a  century  back. 
Thus  the  free  polity,  which  was  accused  of  having  produced 
the  advance  in  17C7,  is  now  accused  of  having  caused  the  fall 
gf  1865. 

Is  there  not  a  fallacy  in  these  accusations  against  liberty, 
and  in  the  demand  for  protective  laws,  to  which  the  power  is 
accorded  of  regulating  the  seasons  and  nature  of  thingi. 
LibeTty  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  enlightenment  of 
man,  may  we  not  conclude  that  we  are  more  enlightened  in  the 
present  day  than  our  predecessors  in  1767  ? 

In  opposition  to  the  authors  who  have  written  against  the 
new  legisUtiou,  some  economists  liave  maintained  that  the  low 

Jrice  of  com  was  wholly  owing  to  the  abundant  harvests  of 
863  and  1864.  I  have  no  wish  to  discuss  the  opinions  of 
either  side,  or  to  quote  the  statistics  of  importation  and  ex- 
portation :  **  No  one  can  assert  that  scarcity  is  to  be  preferred 
to  plenty."  This  is  wholly  beside  the  question.  As  there  have 
been  several  periods  in  our  time,  when  the  price  of  com 
has  descended  as  low,  and  even  lower,  without  producing  so 
much  anxiety,  there  must  exist  some  more  potent  cause  for  the 
present  agricultural  difficulty. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  not  now  concerned  with  a 
momentary  crisis,  a  passing  disturbance,  which  will  not  be 
thought  of  next  year.  French  agriculturists  are  intelligent : 
they  have  an  intuitive  idea  that  what  is  now  taking  plfuas  is 
of  unprecedented  and  Usting  importance.  They  perceive  the 
element  of  uncertainty  whicli  must  be  taken  into  account ;  and 
there  must  always  be  some  degree  of  hesitation,  however 
courageous,  in  dealing  with  a  new  influence.  This  is  the  agri- 
cultural improvement  at  which  we  have  all  laboured,  and  which 
comes  in  aue  time,  the  natural  effect  of  our  efforts  and  our 
combined  industry — a  fresh  step  attained  in  man*B  progress 
towards  the  amelioration  of  his  earthly  lot. 


THE  EARLY  AND  MIDDLE  AGES. 

Man,  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  world  to  the  pmeot 
time,  has  made  a  constant  and  invariable  progress  in  hu  aspi- 
ration towards  the  improvement  of  his  physical  and  sonl 
faculties  and  the  amelioration  and  diffusion  of  human  hfe,  sad 
his  object  can  only  be  obtabod  by  the  aid  of  a^cultoral  pre- 
press. The  wealth  and  power  of  a  nation  are  in  proportion  to 
its  population ;  its  population  is  in  proportion  to  its  meios  of 
subsistence ;  and  these  are  in  proportion  to  the  perfectioB  of 
its  processes  of  rural  economy. 

Uncultivated  lands,  vir^^n  forests,  are  at  first  only  peopkid 
by  poor  savages,  forming  httle  is(dated  tribes,  obliged  to  mbsiit 
upon  herbs  and  the  flesh  of  animals  taken  by  hunting.  IVoa 
the  fear  that  their  means  of  subtistenoe  may  fisil,  tbew  tnb» 
make  deadly  war  upon  each  other,  in  which  the  weakest  m 
exterminated. 

But  in  these  wars  some  hardy  warriors  succeed  in  makiiig 
themselves  masters  of  a  wide  extent  of  territory.  Having  tbss 
attained  to  some  degree  of  security,  the  women  and  the  od  sad 
weakly  men  make  the  first  attempts  at  agricnlture.  Fromtboe 
attempts  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  a  reserved  itod 
of  provisions,  the  foundation  of  our  present  wealth. 

However,  war,  robbery,  and  slavery  have  for  many  Vn% 
years  afflicted  humanity.  The  tillers  of  the  land,  at  fini  ilsva> 
through  thrift  and  the  progressive  development  of  their  intel- 
ligence become  serfe ;  then  colotU^  free  men  of  different  cUms  ; 
and  lastly  landowners.  With  each  step  taken  in  the  attais- 
ment  of  freedom,  there  is  a  correipondiii^  progress  in  anical- 
tural  industry.  Even  the  feudal  institutions  were,  in  ue  ks 
ginning,  favourable  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  ofthe 
people.  Under  the  protection  of  strong  castles,  the  habitatioB* 
of  tne  tillers  of  the  ground  were  comparatively  safe ;  aad  tke 
priest,  raising  his  voice  in  the  name  of  God,  preachiag  P^kc 
and  charity,  softened  the  maniiera  of  men  and  disseminated  tk 
first  elements  of  education.  This  was  the  time  of  the  fduuUBf 
of  the  first  villages  and  towns. 

MODERN  TIMES. 
Whenever  populations  increase  and  grow  wealthy,  tb«y  ex- 
perience new  wanta ;  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  these  wat^ 
attention  must  be  given  to  agriculture.     Agriculture  can  osl? 
respond  to  these  wanta  by  having  entire  fireedom  in  vorkin;- 


•  It  must  be  ondentood  that  the  word  ••fteedom"i8l»«« 
used  aa  implying  ft-eedomfor  industry,  in  the  widert  9gD» 
the  flfumlty  whidb  permiU  aman  to nse all  his  physioal  power 
and  his  intellectaal  force  without  being  reetrsined  ogMJ 
superior,  or  by  artifloial  hindranoea.    The  agxioaltoiotwiu 
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Thai  we  ue  that,  from  the  day  in  which  primiti?e  man  learnt 
the  fint  mdimenU  of  agricnltjire,  each  progressive  step  was 
preceded  by  an  extension  of  liberty,  to  be  followed  by  an  in- 
ereasein  production. 

We  can  follow  these  steps  in  regnlar  order :  the  savage,  the 
ilsve,  the  serf,  the  colonus,  the  metayer,  the  farmer,  the  land- 
owner. In  proportion  as  roan  has  become  free,  he  has  been  able 
to  ffive  full  play  to  his  productive  faculties. 

Let  us  here  notice  that  the  constant  aim  of  humanity  is  to 
better  its  moral  and  material  condition  on  the  earth.  The  knd- 
owner,  living  pMoefully  in  society,  furnished  with  all  that  is 
Deedfiil  to  his  existence,  and  having  abundant  leisure  for  study, 
if  the  reiwesentative  of  the  highest  state  of  civilization  at  the 
present  time. 

But  the  number  of  men  who  have  attjiined  the  rank  of 
Uodowners  is  still  >ery  limited,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  does  not  find  some  check 
upoD  the  fuU  exercise  of  his  productive  faculties.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  now  speak  of  natural  obstacles,  which  will  always 
exist  to  a  certain  degree,  although  man  is  overcoming  them 
daily.  I  speak  of  the  artificial  hindrances,  transmittea  to  us 
by  former  ffenerations;  necessary  perhaps  in  the  state  of 
Mciety  m  which  they  were  imj^oeed,  but  which  in  the  present 
day  arrest  the  progress  which  our  generation  ought  to  effect. 
A  very  important  part  of  this  progress  is  involved  in  the  biw 
of  distribution,  hr  which  the  wonts  of  the  ever-increasing 
popuktion  are  to  be  supplied.  This  activity  in  the  growth  <^ 
popolation  is  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  progress;  and 
although  France  makes  1ms  progress  in  population  than  some 
of  the  nations  which  surround  her,  she  mnst  nevertheless  obey 
the  common  law  for  the  ^eral  good. 

According  to  the  statistics  published,  the  popuktion  of 
France  is  only  doubled  in  138  years,  whilst  the  average  lime 
in  the  other  nations  of  Europe  is  once  in  60  years:  and 
among  these  figures  Belgium  gives  41  years.  The  position  of 
France,  therdbre,  is  favourable  for  commencing  a  liberal  move- 
nent,  u  she  is  surrounded  by  an  increasing  number  of  con- 
ramers.  We  are  to-day  in  the  same  position  with  foreigners, 
throuijh  our  frontier  custom-dues,  as  our  ancestors  were  with 
their  home  custom-dues  and  the  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  grain. 

Idbertjr  is  ushering  in  new  progpfess  for  agriculture,  and 
railing  arilization  into  a  higher  sphere.  Pormerly  every  tiller 
of  the  ground  who  attained  freedom  was  forced  to  live  isokted 
tnd  to  produce  all  that  was  needful  for  Iiimself  and  his  &mily, 
in  the  limited  spaee  which  surrounded  him ;  the  agriculturist 
of  the  present  cmy,  having  access  to  rapid  and  unlimited  means 
of  communicatioii  with  others,  can  provide  the  best  articles 
with  little  expense  for  transit. 

Thos  agriculture  based  on  the  immntable  laws  of  nature 
jnd  no  longer  restrained  by  the  arbitrary  laws  of  man,  will 
M  able  to  respond  to  the  most  numerous  wants.  Doubtless 
tnese  changes  cannot  be  made  without  some  grievances :  but 
uor  are  inevitable ;  and  is  it  not  better  calmly  to  study  their 
different  nhases,  and  to  endeavour  to  pass  through  them 
siHy,  rather  than  opfXMe  their  progjress  by  ineffectual  ob- 
stacles? Everything  in  this  world  is  full  of  change,  and 
BO  one  can  imagine  that  agricultural  industry  as  it  has 
existed  daring  the  lost  fifty  years  will  revolve  for  ever  in  the 
ttme  circle. 

.  Being  myself  a  clearer  of  land,  I  announced  long  ago  the 
increase  of  produce  which  these  cleared  lands  and  energetic 
agriculture  would  bring  into  the  market.  Since  that  time  our 
produce  in  wheat  has  more  than  doubled,  and  now  exceeds  100 
million  hectolitres,  and  we  shall  not  stand  stiU.  There  may 
be  Ud  seasons,  but  on  the  whole  the  produce  will  increase. 

This  increase  in  the  growth  of  wheat  in  France  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature.  In  the  first  phice,  the  climate 
j>feTourable  to  the  plant,  at  an  average  price  of  20  francs  the 
•hectolitre*  the  migority  of  growers  would  get  a  profit,  even 


nakeprogreaa  in  proportion  as  he  is  firee,  whether  it  be  in 
comvoting  the  plonU  which  suit  his  hmd  best,  or  in  maldng 
o«banges  for  Ms  own  interest  without  foreign  intervention. 
•  TTiis  is  about  the  average  for  the  lost  65  years.  It  may 
06  oinected  that  the  stondaid  is  not  the  some  as  it  was :  wages 
nave  increased,  as  well  OS  rent  and  taxes.  We  reply  that  the 
J[[>wn  has  a  larger  yield,  and  that  the  new  processes  of 
™oa«m  oflrricnlture  have  brought  to  light  economical  com- 
motions hitherto  unknown.  Whence  we  may  consider  the 
wnoeos equal,  which  is  probably  th«  reason  «hat wheat 
uaaunifozmprioe. 


under  the  present  conditions  of  hand-lid)our  and  the  letting  of 
lands ;  at  this  price,  and  even  lower,  fanners  prefer  that  ^nin 
to  all  others.  We  must  take  the  straw  into  account,  which  is 
seldom  spoken  of,  but  which  throws  weight  into  the  balance. 
Wheaten-bread  is  more  and  more  made  use  of  in  this  country. 
I  know  country  people  who  will  not  make  any  use  of  rye. 
Farmers,  through  foresight,  or  from  the  fear  of  a  bod  season, 
take  care  to  grow'  more  wheat  than  is  actually  required,  so 
that  there  is  generally  a  surplus  fisr  sole.  In  consequence  of 
the  improvement  in  cultivation  the  yield  per  hectare  is  in- 
creased ;  and  lastly,  new  lands  are  constantly  brou^t  into  cul- 
tivation. If  we  wan  in  mind  all  these  united  causes,  and  the 
impossibilitv  of  changing  the  routine  in  a  countrv  where  more 
than  half  the  people  live  by  the  cultivation  of  the  hind,  we 
shall  see  that  a  market  is  wbiat  is  chiefly  required.  Economio 
science  teaches  us  that  the  ^reot  question  mnst  be  looked  at 
from  the  farmer's  point  of  view  j  it  is  the  only  way  to  judge 
for  the  present  and  the  future. 

The  Government,  then,  has  shown  its  enlightenment  by  in- 
spiring liberal  ideas,  and  providing  for  the  nitnre  by  the  ex- 
tension of  markets  for  the  consumer.  But  this  liberal  move- 
ment will  be  incomplete  if  it  is  not  followed  by  other  mea- 
sures granting  to  agriculture  a  free  use  of  all  its  resources. 
Among  other  obstades  which  it  finds  in  its  path  I  shall  speci- 
ally mention  thoM  home-dues  called  octroi*.  The  octrois  bring 
in  about  180  millions  yearly,  and  it  is  the  a^pculture  of  the 
country  which  pays  this  sum.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  paid 
bv  the  town  consumers,  but  this  fiction  is  easUy  detected. 
The  dty  consumers  merely  pay  the  price  of  the  purchase,  and 
the  octroi  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  producer,  who,  witnont  noticing 
the  cause,  would  sell  the  produce  to  tiie  extent  of  180  millions 
more  but  for  the  lax. 

Each  time  that  the  price  of  any  produce  rises,  the'  number 
of  buyers  diminishes  fsitolly.  This  a  a  serious  qnotion  for  the 
future,  which  requires  a  speedily  solution,  for  it  conceals  war 
in  the  folds  of  its  mantle. 

In  the  some  connection  we  mnst  not  omit  mentioning  the 
rise  in  the  interest  on  money-loons  os  a  cause  of  perturbation. 
The  absence  of  apiculturol  credit  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
growing  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  other,  are  ob- 
stacles which  doubly  hamper  the  operations  of  ogricnltuie. 
Through  the  wont  of  credit,  the  grower  is  prevented  from 
moving  into  the  new  conditions  creoted  for  iiim.  Through 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  money  all  industry  suffers.  When 
these  two  causes  act  together  upon  a  nation,  the  growers  di- 
minish on  oil  sides,  a  void  is  caused,  ond  tne  nation  grows 
poor. 

The  agriculturists  hove  of  late  been  nrged  to  decrease  their 
growth  of  wheat,  to  change  their  soil  to  cultivate  other  crops, 
to  produce  cattle,  milk,  butter,  poultry  and  e^.  This  advice 
is  excellent,  but  it  is  only  port  of  the  question ;  for  with  the 
exception  of  wheat  the  rest  is  burdened  with  heavy  tolls,  and 
in  certain  towns  it  is  still  enforced  that  the  wheat  should  be 
sold  in  a  specified  place  and  nowhere  else ;  that  it  should  be  - 
measured  by  special  officers  without  any  power  of  refusal  on 
the  part  of  buyer  or  seller.  Must  we  not  fear  that  the  efforts 
of  agriculture  will  be  turned  aninst  itself  bv  demanding  new 
taxes  P  According  to  H.  Lfon  rancher,  it  is  ov  crushing  down 
the  peasants  under  the  weight  of  the  iatUe  and  corcA  tJiat  the 
Old  Monarchv  desoUted  and  depopulated  Prance ;  and  it  is  l^ 
suppressing  the  taxes  whicn  encumbered  food-products  that  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  made  living  easy  in  England,  and  spread  comfort 
among  the  labourers  of  his  country. 

SUMMAKY. 

The  whole  history  of  mankind  bears  witness  to  the  fiict, 
that  at  whatever  period  an  increase  of  liberty  has  been  attained, 
agriculture  has  in  like  df^^ree  made  progress  in  improved 
methods  of  irorking  and  increase  of  produce.  No  industry 
has  more  need  of  freedom  than  that  of  a^cnlture. 

Agriculture  is  subordinate  to  the  invariable  laws  of  nature, 
and  certob  limits  being  fixed,  it  con  with  profit  grow  only  the 
produce  fitted  for  these  limits.  Whilst  manufiacturing  industry 
places  its  workshops  under  cover,  regulates  its  temperature, 
and  works  upon  dead  material,  the  agricultural  indu^  is 
fixed  under  the  vault  of  heaven,  with  a  temperature  which  it 
cannot  regulate,  ond  works  upon  living  matter. 

The  question  being  thus  stated,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
frwedom  exerdses  so  great  an  influence  upon  rural  operations* 
The  agriculturist,  who  finds  himself  hct  to  iiiee  with  niton 
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and  hrixig  matter,  all  the  lawi  of  which  iie  imnrat&ble,  iteeda 
the  ftillest  liberty  of  action.  Ererr  interrention  of  human 
power  opposed  to  theae  laws  is  a  fiidai  obstacle  to  the  derdon- 
ment  of  agricultaral  indtutir.  Erety  time  that  legislation  % 
doty  npon  eiportation  and  importation,  arbitrary  taxes,  in- 
creased rate  of  interest,  heavy  imposts  or  other  irrational 
measures  disturbs  the  natninl  progress  of  agticoltnral  enter* 
prise,  it  stops  production. 

In  our  time  no  one  can  venture  to  assert  that  it  is  s  benefit 
to  check  production.  But  it  is  said  that  the  French  a^cnl* 
turists  produce  too  much  wheats  There  may  be  two  opinions 
about  this;  one  thing  is  certain— the  ^wth  of  wheat  in 
France  has  not  yet  reached  its  limit ;  it  will  increase  daily, 
both  in  extent  and  in  yield,  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  growers 
find  profit  in  it.  We  must  not  rcocon,  then,  upon  any  lasting 
reduction,  even  supposing  there  may  be  a  temporary  change, 
the  effect  of  a  crisis. 

If  among  the  French  agriculturists  there  are  any  who  can* 
not  produce  wheat  at  the  same  average  nrice  as  the  rest,  they 
will  naturallv  inouire  into  the  cause  of  their  want  of  success ; 
and  they  will  find  them  in  their  methods  of  operation,  or  in 
the  generd  economic  laws  of  improvement.  These  inquiries 
will  necessarily  lead  to  the  alterations  which  will  ensure  more 
durable  and  real  progress  than  any  new  law  for  a  sliding- 
Kale. 

I  foresee  what  an  immense  boon  complete  freedom  would  b& 
as  each  agriculturist  would  be  induced  to  consult  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  community  by  devoting  his  land  to  the  produce 
which  it  could  supply  most  abundant^,  and  at  the  lowest  price, 


provided  at  the  same  (itte  that  sflwiftns  wete  not  Mei  at 
each  step  in  advance,  maldnff  it  imposaible  to  aceumnbte. 
This  wonld  be  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  of  wim 
rising  with  cheap  living,  which  onght  at  least  to  be  tried,  sfter 
all  the  fruitless  attempts  tiiat  have  been  made  in  an  opposte 
direction.  But  human  lifo  is  so  ordered  that  we  only  attna 
the  simplest  proposition  after  having  lolig  moved  in  a  vidois 
circle. 

If  we  wish  to  see  the  effect  which  liberal  measures  can  fto- 
dnce :  in  1834,  coflee  paid  on  landing  in  England  Is.  from  tin 
colonies,  Is.  l^d.  from  India,  and  9s.  from  forei^  coantries. 
Huskisson  reduced  these  duties  by  one-half^  and  m  ten  vesn 
the  oimsnmption  increased  fourfold  from  8  million  ponndi  to 
82  million.  And  many  analogous  casea  might  be  qnoMh 
the  present  day. 

I  think,  then,  that  the  Frendi  ikrmers  who  were  disturbed 
at  the  low  prioe  of  com  in  1865  have  taken  a  folse  stnp  ii 
seeking  a  remedy  for  their  losses  in  fresh  legislation.  All  tin 
tendencies  of  the  age  are  to  liberty  and  the  oilliision  of  hoiin 
life;  audit  will  be  a  riorions  retrospect  for  onr  generatioa,  tfarf 
of  having  inanguratM  this  era  of  liberty  and  frieedom,  in  oos- 
pany  wi^  raimmds,  the  cutting  of  the  isthmus  of  Saet,  aad 
other  pacific  measuies,  all  bou|id  up  with  the  same  eooaonie 
system.  The  certain  result  for  agriculture  is,  that  with  bboty 
it  will  make  new  proirress,  larger  profita,  and  will  ensure  the 
ease  and  well-doing  en  its  successors. 

Jules  Rcwei^ 
Director  of  the  Imperial  Agricoltnral  School,  it 
Grand-Jouan. 


THE    DISEASES    OF    CATTLE. 


[The  following  remarks  are  from  the  address  delivered  by 
Professor  SiMOia>s,  on  the  qpening  of  the  Session  at  the 
Boyal  Veterinary  College,  on  Monday,  Oct.  1]. 

Besides  a  general  knowledge,  there  are  few  professions  which 
reouirc  a  greater  diversity  of  special  information  than  ours, 
although  a  finr  more  erudite  education  may  be  needed  by  many. 
Among  these  refiuirements  an  ncqiiamtance  with  the  various 
systems  of  agriculture  stand  prominently  forwards,  for  they 
have  much  to  do  with  the  health  of  formers'  stock.  The  dis- 
eases which  prevail  in  heavy-land  districts  are  almost  unknown 
in  light,  and  vice  vend.  The  system  of  fanning  necessaijly 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  this  in  its  turn  is  due 
to  the  geology  of  the  district.  If  yon  ask  me,  Do  we,  then, 
require  to  be  geologists?  I  answer.  Yes,  in  so  far  as  that 
science  is  connected  with  the  soil  and  the  particular  substrata 
on  which  it  rests.  Beyond  this  the  study  may  not  be  neces- 
sary, however  elevating  and  ennobling  when  rightly  used  it 
may  be.  By  way  of  iuustration,  look  to  the  onervatiuK  effects 
of  wet  clay  soils,  and  their  connection  vrith  dropsical  diseases, 
tod,  not  unfrequently,  with  rot  in  sheep.  Look  also  at  the 
ill  effects  of  sandy  soils,  deficient  as  they  aro  in  all  the  ele- 
ments required  to  produce  sufficient  nutriment  in  the  food  of 
growing  animals.  There  is  yet  another  and  important  view 
to  be  taken  of  agricultural  science  in  its  connection  vrith  vep^- 
table  physiology,  which  is,  that  the  present  system  of  raisine 
larffe  crops  fit>m  the  soil  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures  u 

{>robably  productive  of  disease  in  animals.  Plants  may  be 
trought  into  a  state  of  plethora  which  will  as  completely  unfit 
them  for  food,  as  animals  simikrly  placed  would  be  unfitted  to 
undereosevereexertionvrithonttheoccurrenceof  dinase.  Besides 
this,  plethoric  animals,  as  is  vrell  known,  aro  moro  susceptible 
to  the  influences  of  iril  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease,  and  ex- 
p«rience  is  proving  that  plants  quickly  forced  to  maturity  are 
similarly  oireumstanoed.  ,It  is  vain  to  suppose  that  the 
health  of  animals  can  be  long  maintained  when  they  are  fed 
on  forced  or  imperfectly  developed  vegetables.  By  these  re- 
marks, however,  we  wish  not  to  bo  understood  as  objecting,  in 
the  abstract,  to  the  employment  of  artificial  manures,  but 
rather  to  offer  a  caution  against  the  too  free  and  frequent  use 
of  them  to  sueh  plants  as  are  used  in  their  crude  stale  as  food 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  light-land  fanner,  again,  not  un- 
frequently brings  into  operation  another  cause  cf  disease,  es- 
pecially under  certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Hie 
system  whkh  be  of  tteoessity  adopts  of  mattuiiBg  the  ao-called 


artificial  grasses  on  the  surfaces  as  a  nreparation  for  the  wheat 
crop,  frequently  causes  the  sudden  death  of  sheep  when  id 
thereon.    The  reason  of  this  is  often  not  to  be  foimd  neith 
in  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  or  in  the  rapidity  viti 
which  it  had  been  prcSuced.    'llie  cauae,  indeed,  would  nJim 
appear  to  depend  on  the  decomposition  of  the  manure,  and  the 
modem  view  of  decomposition  vrill  perhaps  help  to  wmbiB 
this,  and  show,  at  the  same  time,  the  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween veterinary  science  and  chemistiy.    In  a  lecture  ncesth 
delivered  by  my  colleague.  Professor  Tnson,  before  the  Boyal 
College  of  Surgeons,  he  showed  that  until  1862  the  ordiatfj 
theones  of  pntrefoction  and  fermentation  were  accepted.   At 
that  time  Pasteur  gave  to  the  world  the  resmlts  of  his  laboik« 
and  masterly  researches  on  these  phenomena,  proving  that  n- 
trefoctioB  and  fermentation  were  not  purely  ohemicsl,  m 
physiological  processes,  and  that  the  chemiod  effects  obm- 
able  were  the  accompaniments,  as  results  of  so-called  vital 
acts.    Pasteur  proved,  by  the  most  sandonaly  oontriTcd  aad 
carttfhlly  conducted  experiments,  that  cue  atmosphere  ia  ntd 
situations  is  charged  with  living  bebgs,  and  that  they  arc  the 
true  exciters  or  causes  of  putrefiiction    and   fenneBtsti(m. 
These  orffanisms  alight  from  the  atmosphere,  come  in  contact 
vrith  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  by  a  vital  procts 
decompose  such  bodies,  and  abstract  and  aarin&ilate  from  tbn 
the  elements  which  they  require  for  their  own  nutrition  tti 
growth.    At  the  same  time  toe  organisms  increase  and  malti- 
ply  very  rapidly,  and  in  tnm  become  wafted  frxnn  place  to  plsce, 
ready  and  cMMble  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  other  qsaat)* 
ties  of  dead  organised  materials.    These  Dvisg  be^  an 
known  as  ptHceahtti  anA  bacteria.     **  Now,  when  we  r«ed, 
added  the  lecturer,  **  on  the  nature  of  decomposition  and  fcr- 
mentation,  and  the  character  ahd  power  of  the  minute  beiajs 
which  give  rise  to  them,  the  queraon  naturally  arises  in  osr 
minds — May  not  certain  of  these  minute  but  formidable  at*- 
tures,  or  their  germs,  or  both,  which  can  be  detected  in  tk 
atmosphere,  and  which,  therefore,  are  being  constantly  io^ 
by  animals,  be  the  excitants  or  aggravntors  of  some  of  tttf 
well-known  epidemic  and  other  diseases  P    On  inquiry  we  mi 
find  that,  although  the  evidence  in  this  diredioii  i»**^ 
neitiier  abundant  nor  eondnsive,  we  have  still  adicieai  grw 
for  believing  that  under  peculiar  conditions  of  the  tj^m^  c^ 
tain  mahidies  may  be  caused  by  the  introduction  i«to Jj* 
body  of  the  low  forms  of  vitality  to  which  referenoe  has  «« 
made.**     In  theae  remarks  there  will  befonndBorawM* 
gleam  of  light  reelecting  the  frequent  outbmki dikdmj*- 
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terions  tii<l  &ttd  disease  known  as  spkenic  iqtoplerf .    Tliemi- 
eroseope  has  ttrnkd.  that  the  blood  of  animals  during  oi  this 
lAetioA  is  kttded  with  batfaria.    May  not  not  these  nave  bad 
dteir  9rgin  in  the  deeomposing  nuuuire  P  andmay  notthesadh> 
dtn  destti  of  shsqi  and  cattle  from  splenic  apoplexy^  and  its 
frequent  extension  from  them  to  other  animals  on  the  fum, 
be  explained  Iw  their  being  sirronnded  with  myriads  of  these 
beinss,  while  nedinff  on  grasses  manured  after  the  manner  to 
whieh  I  hare  alfaidedP    Withont  referring  at  greater  length 
to  an  abstmse  snlqect  d  this  kind,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
every  day's  experience  convinoes  ns  more  fally  that  dis- 
cue  aad  death  are  ofton  to  be  referred  in  another  way 
directly  to  the  food  of  animals.     How  could  we  expect 
otherwise,  seeing  that  we  ha;ve  chiefly  to  do  with  herbiTor- 
on  creatures,  and  that  veiy  mauT  phmts  indigenous  to  the 
ml  are  sprin^in^  np  with  their  ordiimry  fixxl^  which  possess 
set  fflerehr  injunous,  but  positively  poisonons  properties.    In- 
itiBct  donbtlMs  leads,  as  a  rule,  to  an  aToidance  of  these,  or 
their  ban^U  effects  would  be  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree. 
1%e  sanals  of  veterinary  medicine .  are  replete  with  instances 
of  this  kind ;  and  the  pages  of  the  Vetermariati  often  contain 
aailar  oases.    It  may  be,  perhiups,  that  Natnre,  erer^wrise  in 
ill  her  opentions,  thus  teaches  that,  by  the  free  dispersion  of 
sBch  plants,  we  possess  a  ready  means  to  the  removal  of  dis- 
esK  in  some  of  its  varied  forms,  it  being  an  oft-repeated  axiom 
that  what  is  food  to  one  ereatnre  is  poison  ta  another.    Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  see  enough  in  the  circumstances  to  nrove 
that  botany  is  intimatdy  connected  with  pathology,  ana  has 
a  direct  l)earing  on   the  progress  of  veterinary   medicine. 
Again,  Jet  us  look  at  ordinary  causes  in  the  production  of 
diseases ;  and  we  shall  find  a  potent  one  in  temperature  and 
in  the  more  common  changes  of  the  weatiier.    Take  the  pre- 
Knt  season  as  an  example ;  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  the 
Urge  M  of  rain  iduch  has  taken  place  since  the  middle  of 
the  year  down  to  the  present  time,  associated  as  it  has  been 
vith  an  derated  teniMratare,  has  laid,  and  is  laying,  the 
loandation  for  an  attnn  iA.  rot  among  the  sheep.    You  who 
are  ^miliar  with  the  natonl  history  of  the  liver-fluke  know 
bow  this  is  broo^t  abont.    The  rot,  perhaps,  m^y  be  only 
psrtiai ;  but  cm  our  undnined  day  pastares  and  the  feeding- 
gnmnds  of  our  valleys  it  is  sure  to  obtain.    We  have  thus 
sttempted  to  show  that  disease  is  often  traoeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  food  sopplied  to  animals;  besides  which,  that  it  is  found 
to  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the  food  is  prepared,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  is  used.    The  education  of  tne  vetennaiy 
rargeon  shoold  be  made,  then,  to  embrace  a  knowledge  tiS.  aU 
these  things.    He  shonld  be  as  fiyniliar  with  the  habitB  of 
unmals,  ami  the  iwflnenee  of  external  canses  over  their  suseep- 
tihiUties,  as  with  the  natnre  of  diaeaae  and  the  mode  by  which 
it  is  to  be  combated.    Indeed,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
(ne,  he  can  never  excel  in  the  other.    I  pass  to  more  special 
■attets ;  fisr,  under  existing  drevmstanoes,  and  standing  as  I 
do,  it  is  to  be  expected  mat  something  be  said  on  the  still- 
greit  question  of  tiie  eattle-plagie.    At  this  distance  of  time, 
it  is  unneoeesBrr  to  repeat  my  convictions  as  to  how  the  dis- 
«S8e  reached  this  country.    Experience  has  only  tended  to 
nnflrm  thdr  coTrectaesa,  and  to  diow  that  it  is  to  Russian, 
snd  not  Hungarian  or  o^er  foreign  cattle,  we  must  look  as 
tfaecanaeoftheeiviL    It  ia  now  a  matter  of  hiotoiy  that  the 
«Qwsin  two  or  three  of  tiie  London  dairiee  were  the  int 
known  victims  of  the  plagDe,  and  that  the  diseaiei  whieh  had 
hesB  exioting  in  one  of  tnem  for  a  week,  was  recognised  by 
Be  on  Jnly  4tla.  Bv  this  time  the  malady  had  not  only  ^read 
in  the  Hetzopolifl,  ont  had  gamed  a  footing  in  no  less  than 
ton  places  in  Norfolk ;  and  witiiin  a  day  or  two  afterwards  it 
was  recognised  in  Soflblk,  Shropshire,  and  Devonshire.    By 
^  Old  of  July,  Berks,  Bucks,  fisaex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Norihnmbertauad,  StaAndshire,  and  Warwickshire  were  in- 
fcctedi  and  in  most  of  these  counties  the  malady  was  satis- 
bctoriW  shown  to  have  ewanated  from   the  Metropditan 
Cattie  Ibutet.    I^om  this  time  the  diaeaae  spread  in  all  di- 
rectiona,  the  attacks  gradually  rising  until  they  reached,  in  tins 
week  ending  Peb.  I7ai>  the  darming  number  of  16,706.   The 
first  Order  of  CouncQ  was  doted  July  144h,  1865 ;  and  firom 
Uiat  period  nntil  now  Order  has  sucooeded  Order,  with  more 
^  less  influence  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  malady,  and 
providing  for  the  dtered  state  of  things  arising  out  of  its  ex- 
istence.   The  passhig  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Act  was,  however, 
4i(!  real  caose  of  the  dkninntion  whidi  has  taken  plaoe^  and 
which  emholdene  ns  to  hq>e  that  ere  fong  the  disease  will  be 


euiirci^  cxtcnainated.  Ifor  the  first  time  in  the  histor  v  of  the 
visitation,  the  attacks  were  returned  as  under  100  for  the  week 
ending  S^tember  Ist,  99  being  the  exact  number  reported  by 
the  inspedors.  On  September  15th  these  had  fallen  to  58, 
when  a  slight  increase  again  took  place,  tlie  hist  oificid  returns 

g'ving  them  as  67.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
cos  of  the  disease  still  exists  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  no 
less  than  eleven  counties,  ready  to  extend  its  areo,  if  a  with- 
drawal of  the  restriction  wa»  to  take  place.  Among  other 
important  st^  taken  by  the  Government  was  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  Bci^d  Commission,  one  of  the  members  or  which 
was  the  Prindpd  of  tliis  Institation.  The  amount  of  infor- 
mation obtaiacil  by  the  Commission  was  considerable;  and 
the  publication  of  this,  together  with  the  minutes  of  evidence 
and  the  reports  of  the  severd  scientific  gentlemen  engaged  to 
investigate  the  pathology,  treatment,  and  prevention  of  the 
disease,  form  the  most  vduable  and  complete  history  of  the 
plague  probably  to  be  found  in  the  world.  The  appheation 
of  curative  means  was  confided  to  the  investigatinn 
of  Profiessor  Yamdl  and  Assistant-Professor  Pritchard ;  and 
the  able  report  of  these  gentlem^  I  wodd  recommend  to  your 
carefd  perosal,  espedally  to  those  who  still  cherish  the  hope 
that  a  cure  for  the  plague  may  be  found,  A  few  salient  points 
in  connection  with  this  snlnect  can  ody  be  referred  to ;  and 
therefore  for  the  present  I  shall  content  myself  by  quoting 
from  the  officid  returns  the  amount  of  loss  which  England 
bersdf,  apart  from  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  has  sustauned* 
The  totd  attacks  are  returned  as  198^64.  The  animds  killed 
(diseased)  amount  to  77>469 ;  those  which  died,  90,412 ;  reco- 
vered, 21,589 ;  unaccounted  for,  8,894 :  besides  which  no  less 
than  38,295  have  been  slaughtered  hedthy,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  malady.  These  figures  are  trdy  formidable ;  but 
they  fail  to  show  a  tithe  part  of  the  distress  and  ruin  which 
hove  been  brofight  on  hundreds  of  thriving  and  industrious  for- 
mers and  cattle-owners  bv  this  dreadfd  visitation.  To  pass 
to  Seotknd.  By  the  middle  of  last  July  the  disease  had  been 
e&ctually  stamped  out  in  Soothmd;  and  in  consequence 
thereof  an  Order  in  Council,  bearing  date  August  11th,  was 
issued,  suspending  all  restrictions  as  to  the  movements  of  cattle 
in  that  country.  The  Order  set  forth  that — ^'^  Prom  and  after 
the  13th  day  of  August,  1866,  and  snijgect  to  the  further  Orders 
oi  the  Lords  of  the  said  Council,  all  the  provisions  contained 
in  any  Order  of  Council  restraining  or  regulating  the  move- 
ments of  animals  within  Scotland,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  all 
Orders  of  any  Locd  Authority  in  Scotiand  made  under  or  in 
virtue  thereof,  and  all  the  Provisions  contained  in  any  Order 
of  Council  prohibiting  or  regulatins  the  holding  of  markets, 
foirs,  auctions,  exhibitions,  or  sde  of  cattie  within  ScoUand,  or 
any  part  thereof  and  all  Orders  of  any  Locd  Authority  in 
Scotland  made  under  or  in  virtue  thereof,  shall  be  suspended : 
provided  that  notiiing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  Local 
Authority  in  Scotland,  or  the  officer  or  officers  appdnted 
thereby,  from  granting  '  fat  stock  or  store  stock*  licences, 
under  the  Order  of  11th  April,  1866,  for  the  removd  of  cattle 
from  Scotland  to  £n|;lana  or  elsewhere  beyond  Scothind." 
Subsequent  to  the  issuing  of  the  Order,  five  cases  were  officially 
reported  as  having  occun^  at  West  Kilbride,  Countv  of  Ayr. 
As  may  be  easily  understood,  this  supposed  fresh  outbreak  ex- 
dted  the  liveUest  apprdienaions  that  the  disease  mi^t  again 
gain  a  footing  in  the  country.  These  were,  however,  qdckly 
set  at  rest  by  further  profesdond  examination.  Professor 
M'Call  being  ordered  to  spedally  investigate  the  focta  of  the 
ease.  This  gentieman  reported  that  the  animals  had  not  died 
of  cattle  plague,  but  frtmi  splenic  apoplexy :  an  opinion  which 
was  coincided  in  by  the  in^iector  who  had  originally  reported 
the  outbreak,  and  also  by  other  injectors  idiom  he  had  con- 
sdted.  So  keedy  alive,  however,  were  the  Caledonians  to 
the  necesuty  of  preserving  Scotland  free,  that  dthough  an 
Order  of  Council  was  issued  to  prohibit  the  rranovd  of  stock 
from  HWigliMul  into  Scotland,  the  Hi^and  and  Agricdtoid 
Sodety,  and  also  the  Chamber  of  Agricdture,  memorialized 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  suspend  tiie  great  autumnd  cattle 
foirs  and  markets.  The  memond  of  the  llighland  Society  set 
forth— Ist,  That  the  holding  of  lean  and  store  markets  for 
cattie  shoold  for  the  present  be  cntirdy  suspended,  and  that 
espcddly  PaUdrk  Cattie  Tryst  shodd  not  be  heU.  That  Uie 
directors  had  eonw  to  this  resolution  after  commnnication 
witii  all  the  locd  anthoritiea  in  Scotland.  The  memorid  of 
the  Chaaher  of  Agricdture  pointed  eat  that  the  Order  in 
Coanoil  of  August  Ilth  did  not  aeomre  Scotiand  against  re- 
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introduction  of  the  cattle  plague  from  England,  and  urged  that 
the  transport  of  cattle  from  England  should  be  fenora  about 
with  more  stringent  conditions  as  to  licence,  &c.  The  Cham- 
ber, moreover,  "  humbly  recommended  and  earnestly  urged 
upon  their  Lordships  the  necessity,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, of  prohibiting  all  public  fairs,  trysts,  or  pubhc  markets 
for  the  sale  of  store  cattle,  unless  such  maikets  as  may  be  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  by  the  hx5al  authority  of  the  place  where  the 
same  are  to  be  held.**  These  memorials  were  ndly  considered 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  an  answer  was  returned  to 
the  effect  tliat  as  both  Scothmd  and  Ireland  were  free  from 
cattle  phiffue,  and  as  no  cattle  or  sheep  could  enter  Scotland 
from  iSngland,  their  Lordships  did  not  see  sufficient  reason  to 
vary  or  revoke  their  Order  of  August  11th.  The  Falkirk 
trysts  consequently  have  been  held,  and  without  any  injurious 
consequences ;  and  from  the  date  of  the  Order  Scothmd  has 
been  as  free,  with  regard  to  movements  of  animals  within  her 
borders,  as  she  was  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  cattle 
pkgue.  It  appears  from  the  official  returns  that  the 
attacks  in  ScotUnd  amount  to  46,861,  being  4,841  per 
cent,  on  the  entire  stock  of  the  country.  Of  this  number 
there  died  28,088,  and  were  killed  6,26S,  making  a  loss  of 
84,861.  10,707  recovered,  and  1,803  are  unaccounted  for, 
the  larger  part  of  which  may  probably  be  regarded  as  having 
died.  Scothmd,  too,  has  lost  18,444  cattle,  which  were 
slaughtered  to  limit  the  spread  of  the  infection.  The  disease 
prevailed  in  Scotland  for  a  year,  the  first  cases  being  reported 
to  have  occurred  July  18th,  1865,  and  the  last  on  July  14th, 
1866.  We  come  now  to  Wales.  It  has  somewhat  singularly 
happened  that,  with  the  exception  of  two  counties,  no  part  of 
the  Principality  has  suffered  from  the  disease.  These  counties 
are  Flint  and  Denbigh.  The  disease  is  said  to  have  first  visited 
Flintshire,  and  as  early  as  July,  1865 ;  but  doubts  may  not 
unreasonably  be  entertamed  as  to  the  correctnen  of  this  state- 
ment. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  maladjr  was  established  in  Sep- 
tember, both  in  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire,  and  continued 
down  to  the  third  week  of  August  last,  when  for  the  first  time 
no  cases  were  returned ;  Flint«nire  having  suffered  to  the  ex- 
tent of  198  attacks  and  Denbighshire  81  attacks  per  thousand 
animals.  Wales  has  since  remained  free  from  the  disease.  In 
the  aggregate,  8,388  of  the  Cambrian  cattle  have  been  attacked ; 
and  of  these  5,794  died,  1,180  were  killed,  and  1,117  recovered, 
leaving  297  unaccounted  for.  In  Wales  also  528  were  also 
slaughtered  healthy.  The  confinement  of  the  disease  to  the 
counties  named  was  doubtless  due  in  a  great  measure  to  legis- 
lative enactments.  To  come  next  to  Irehind.  As  may  be 
easily  understood,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  plague  the 
greatest  solicitude  existed  with  regard  to  Irehind,  should  the 
disease  unhappily  extend  to  that  country.  Very  early,  Icffis- 
ktive  measures,  far  more  stringent  than  those  employed  in 
England,  were  adopted  to  protect  the  cattle  of  the  Sister  Isle. 
For  many  months  these  proved  fuUy  effective ;  but  suddenly, 
and  totally  unexpectedly,  the  disease  appeared  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  at  Drennan,  near  to  Lisbum,  County  Down,  in  the 
month  of  April  last.  How  the  conta|^on  was  conveyed  thereto 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  By  some  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  taken  from  Scothmd  by  drovers,  whilst  by 
others  it  is  thought  that  its  introduction  was  not  altogether 
accidental.  A  fifiir  was  held  about  four  miles  from  Drennan  a 
week  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  disease ;  but  none  of 
the  infected  cattle  had  been  taken  there,  nor  were  any  drovers 
from  either  Scotland  or  Enfcland  known  to  have  gone  into  the 
parish.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Brown,  who  was  specially 
commissioned  to  investigate  the  cases,  for  the  following  details 
of  the  outbreak :  On  May  18th,  he  states,  notice  was  received 
of  an  outbreak  of  cattle  phiguc  in  County  Down,  at  a  place 
called  Drennan,  about  seven  miles  from  Belfast,  and  three  from 
Lisburn.  On  inquiry,  however,  it  was  found  tliat  the  disease 
had  existed  there  since  April  8th,  on  which  day  a  cow  was 
attacked  with  plague  on  a  farm  belonging  to  John  McKee. 
From  this  time  other  cases  occurred  on  the  following  days — 
Anril  8th.  13th,  16th,  19th,  28th,  80th,  May  3rd,  10th,  11th, 
12th,  13th,  17th ;  the  disease  having  extended  during  this 
period  to  three  a4joining  farms.    Thus,  from  John  McKee*s  it 

Sread  to  W.  J.  Erskine's,  forty  perches  away ;  then  to  W. 
cKee*8,  ten  perches  distant ;  and  thence  to  Rea's,  adjoininif. 
The  owners  of  these  farms  had  assisted  each  other  in  drench- 
ing the  sick  animals,  and  in  skinning  and  burying  the  carcases, 
not  knowiuK  the  nature  of  the  disease.  From  the  same  centre 
the  nuilady  likewise  extended  to  McCartneys,  at  Cabragh,  one 


mile  and  o-half  from  Drennan ;  and,  after  an  intenal  (A 
twenty-one  days,  namel)r,  on  June  7th,  it  was  reported  to  ktve 
broken  out  at  McKetterick*s  farm,  half  a  mile  from  Dieoiuii. 
The  report  was  not  received,  as  just  stated,  until  Jane  7th ; 
but  on  inquiry  it  waa  found  that  three  animals  had  died,  vaA 
been  buried  Wore  the  inspector  was  called  in.  On  hii  arriral 
he  found  that  two  others  were  lying  dead,  and  two  more  vm 
ill ;  making,  in  all,  seven  animuls  whidi  had  been  attacked. 
On  June  13th  all  the  stock  on  this  farm  was  killed;  tndoB 
June  15tli  a  case  occurred  on  Erskine's  farm,  whose  csttk 
were  in  the  next  field.  Professor  Brown  saw  this  cow  n 
June  18th,  and  found  all  the  symptoms  of  phigue  to  be  vtfi 
devdoped,  and  likewise  that  tiie  post-mortem  appearances  an 
perfectly  characteristic  of  the  nuuady.  On  June  20th,  21it, 
and  25th,  the  rest  of  Erskine's  cattle  were  attacked.  These 
were  also  examined  by  Professor  Brown.  No  more  cases  »• 
cnrred  in  that  district,  but  on  June  22nd  he  was  called  to  ii- 
Bpect  some  cattle  at  Ballynasken,  Co.  Meath.  Here  he  fmd 
one  dead  from  plague,  and  another  dyin^.  This,  with  thne 
others  that  had  been  taken  with  the  disease,  were  at  oan 
killed  and  buried.  On  July  6th  another  case  occoired 
on  the  next  form,  and  on  Mr.  Brown's  arrival  the 
animal  was  found  to  bo  dyin^.  Eigjht  others  wm 
on  the  farm,  which  were  immediately  killed  and  boriei 
No  more  cases  occurred.  No  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the 
outbrmk  in  either  of  these  instances,  the  poison,  as  in  the 
County  of  Down,  having  been  introduced  in  some  myrterkw 
manner.  The  arrangements  for  meeting  the  emergency  ven 
perfect.  Cordons  were  drawn  round  infected  districts,  sad 
strictly  kept  by  the  constabulaiy.  All  diseased  animals  voe 
immediately  killed  and  buried,  aim  lilso  every  one  that  had  ben 
in  contact  with  t^em.  All  persons  going  near  the  place  were 
disinfected  by  the  constabularv,  and  no  horses  nor  vehides 
were  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  inliBcted  boundaries.  Tht  a- 
tire  number  of  animals  exposed  to  the  infection  was  fiffy,  sad 
out  of  these  twenty-nine  were  attacked,  and  either  died  or 
were  killed,  and  twenty-one  were  shinghtered  healthy.  Nothing 
can  show  more  clearlv  the  proprie^  of  the  "  stampiiig-ost 
process"  than  this  result.  In  it  we  have  a  parallel  with  whit 
took  place  in  France,  where  only  forty-three  animals,  heillhj 
and  £seased,  were  saicrifioed  to  the  poleaxe,  and  the  eoniArf 
twtd  from  the  plague.  It  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  diskeet 
which  would  have  attended  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  a  wair^ 
like  Ireland,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  Fenianism  was  rife  is 
many  men's  minds.  Happily,  we  have  been  spared  the  leeoei 
which  would  have  followed ;  and  heartily,  therefore,  ois;  v? 
congratulate  the  Government  on  the  success  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  its  exterminating  measures.  It  n>7 
here  be  remarked  that  the  process  of  destroying  the  ifn  of 
the  disease,  wherever  it  may  appear,  has  proved  equally  sB^ 
cessfnl  in  Belgium.  This  country,  after  enjoying  an  inuniiu^ 
from  &e  pest  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  at  which  time  the 
disease  followed  the  track  of  the  Bussian  and  Austrian  armies 
received  the  malady  from  Holland  in  August  of  last  year.  Tb0 
imports  from  Holland  were  at  the  time  larger  than  ordinaij, 
and  it  is  known  that  some  diseased  beasts,  supposed  to  have 
come  from  Rotterdam  market,  entered  Belgium  on  Angi^ 
16th.  The  affection  gained  a  footin|^  in  no  less  than  six  m* 
ferent  provinces ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  energy  dispbyed 
by  the  Government,  as  soon  as  it  had  correct  informatuo  ot 
the  subject,  quickly  succeeded  in  exterminating  the  pest  witfa 
a  loss  of  only  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  animals.  The  elosire 
of  the  frontier  against  the  importation  of  cattle  and  8heg),*wi 
hides,  &c.,  from  Holland,  and  of  the  ports  against  fingw 
cattle,  have  since  then  preserved  Belgium  free  from  tiie  diiet«. 
Contrast  with  these  focts  the  vaciBating  policy  of  HoUssi 
and  the  desire  to  treat  the  diseased  cattle,  and  you  have  a  r^ 
which  may  be  rightly  termed  deplorable.  In  South  HoDaad, 
and  Utrecht  in  particuhir,  the  disease  still  prevails  to  ss 
alarming  extent,  and  not  only  has  no  diminution  taken  pb« 
in  the  number  of  weekly  attacks,  but  a  positive  and  alarnni 
increase,  since  about  the  middle  of  the  summer.  Tlw  ^ 
official  reports  which  we  have  seen  give  the  total  venly 
attacks  from  June  80th  as  follows : 
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The  rditiTe  numbers  in  the  three  dimioni,  from  Sept.  2nd  to 
8th,  being  as  follows : 

South  HoUand  Utrecht  North  HoUand 

731  1,082  86 

shoving  a  material  bcreaie  in  each  division.  With  resard  to 
thevay  in  which  the  disease  was  introduced  into  HolCmd,  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  particnlars  in  detaiL  Snffi- 
dent  to  say,  that  its  importation  from  Eng^d  has  never  been 
denied,  the  cattle  taking  it  being  Dutch  oxen  which  were  re- 
tomed  to  Rotterdam  in  consequence  of  not  bringing  a  remu- 
nenOive  price  in  the  London  market.  To  whatever  ooontry 
ve  look,  it  will  be  seen  that  attempts  at  cure  are  invariably  as- 
sociated with  a  keeping-up  of  the  disease.  The  mischief  thus 
done  is  often  ruinous  to  individuals,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the 
wesbh  of  the  nation.  The  counties  which  have  suffered  most 
in  England,  and  in  which  the  disease  still  lingers,  are  those 
where  encouragement  has  been  given  to  treat  infected  animals, 
md  where  the  local  authority  has  been  otherwise  lax  in  en- 
forcing the  kw.  Even  now  there  are  many  advocates  for 
trestment  to  be  found.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  practitioners  are  more  solicitous  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion relative  to  remedies  than  to  investigate  the  laws  that 
gorem  the  spread  of  the  nudady,  or  the  chanses  that  are 
prodoced  in  the  organism  by  the  maUries  morbt,  Chediire 
M  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  remark  that  the 
loss  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  attempts  to  keep  alive  plague- 
stricken  animals.  In  this  county  no  less  than  23,74'2  cattle 
haw  been  kiUed  diseased,  and  ^660  healthy ;  32,729  have 
died,  3,147  are  accounted  for,  and  7,967  have  recovered. 
Hoin  has  been  brought  on  numerous  formers  and  others,  and 
the  effects  on  the  whole  county  must  he  felt  for  many  years  to 
come.  No  less  than  £300,000  will  have  to  be  borrowed  to 
eompensate  the  cattle-owners.  This  sum  has  to  be  repaid  in 
thirtjr  years,  and  it  has  been  calcukted  that  it  amounts  to  two- 
pence m  the  pound  on  all  the  rateable  property  of  the  county 
oonn^  the  whole  of  this  time.  Manv  of  the  dfdries  it  is  im- 
possible to  rephu»,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  farmers  have  to 
be  ta^ht  that  to  emerge  from  their  difficulties  they  must 
nenaforth  look  to  other  sources  of  income  besides  cheese- 
naking.  The  system  of  fiurming  must  be  modified,  and  Che- 
»hwc  become  a  cattle  and  sheep-graang  county  as  well  as  a 
««Me.producing  one.  With  reeard  to  treatment,  it  is  not  a 
J***f  remarkable  that  iitt  phui  which  received  most  favour  at 
the  hands  of  the  public  was  one  that  emanated  from  a  gentleman 
»ho  l»d  no  medical  knowledge.    "  Drowning  men,"  it  is  said, 

atch  at  straws ;"  and  this  adage  was  well  illustrated  by  the 
^^dim  with  which  men  adopted  the  treatment  advised  by 
Mr.  Worms.  This  consisted  cniefly  of  the  exhibition  of  a 
■uxtore  compounded  of  onions,  garlic,  and  assafioetida.  Little 
*i«  to  be  expected  from  this  odoriferous  compound,  except 
Pwhaps  that  which  really  did  take  place— namely,  a  rise  of  £1 
IT  ^^  ^  ***®  P"^  ^  onions,  and  a  scarcitv  of  assafoetida  in 
the  ^ng  market.  A  more  modem  remedv  is  chloroform, 
*hich,  like  every  other,  has  found  favour  with  some  persons, 
^experience  of  it  is  anything  but  fevourable ;  nor  can  we 
y  how  such  an  agent  could  act  beneficially  in  the  destruction 
«  the  catUe-plagne  poison.  If  any  agents  were  likely  to 
Fro»e  of  use  in  such  a  way,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
JJlphites  might ;  but  these,  like  everything  else,  fiuled  com- 
pi^y  when  used  on  a  large  scale.  Neither  time  nor  the 
y««on  will,  however,  allow  of  my  dwelling  on  the  treatment 
^V^ittle  phi^ue,  and  I  might  at  once  dismiss  the  subject  alto- 
?*»er ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  reference  should  be  made  to 
®?  /ytero  at  least  which  was  adopted  as  a  preventive— I 
JJrade  to  Taccination.  The  system  had  iU  origin  in  the  belief 
l^t  cattle  plague  was  not  only  an  exanthematous  affection, 
wt  (Oosely  alhcd,  if  not  identical  with,  variohi.    This  ricw 

iS°^i  ***  o"Jt*»*  ^'^  "ome  distinguished  members  of  the 
"**<ucal  profession,  soon  found  favour  with  the  public,  and 
^***""a^»on  was  at  once  seited  upon  with  an  avidity  that 
*oaid  have  done  honour  to  a  better  cause.  The  groat  demand 
^  yaodne  Ivmph  led  pretty  soon  to  the  manufactare  of  a 

S'PWiona  flai^  \^y  ,|  gjn,,  ^f  persons  ever  ready  to  trade  on 
luc  credulity.  PoinU  charged  with  a  compound  of  collo- 
'ttand  croton  oil,  or  some  similar  imtant,  were  sold  by  the 
SS*  ??*  "*®'®  ^^'^  ®"^  person  in  London  is  said  to  have 
^°^  largely  by  the  transaction.  The  Northwich  hundred 
J»  ^neshire  was  made  the  site  of  the  nefarous  practice  of  two 
persons,  who  travelled  throughout  it,  carrying  an  irritating 
«"»U»Te  m  quart  bottles,  with  which  to  *♦  vaccinate"  cattle. 


It  is  said  that  they  operated  upon  a  thousand  animals  at  least, 
making  Urge  incisions  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  neck  or 
shoulder,  and  wetting  the  wound  with  the  fluid.  In  many 
cases  the  plague  showed  itself  in  about  eight  days  afterwards, 
and  its  outbreak  was  believed  to  depend  on  these  persons 
visiting  diseased  and  healthy  stock  indiscriminately.  The 
charge  made  by  them  was  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  heul, 
so  that  the  sum  netted  was  very  connderable.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever,  that  a  very  large  number  of  cattle  were  properly  vacci- 
nated ;  and  as  io  many  applications  for  lymph  were  made  that 
it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  for  the  national  vaccine  es- 
tablishments to  refuse  all  comers.  Five  shillings  for  a  well- 
charged  point  was  ^ven  in  many  instances,  and  as  much  as  a 
g[ninea  a  head  is  said  to  have  beim  paid  for  legitimate  vaccina- 
tion. The  vaccination  mania,  no  donbt,  largdy  contributed  to 
the  spread  of  the  plague.  Three  causes  for  this  were  especially 
brought  into  operation :  1st,  A  fancied  security  in  the  mind  of 
the  cattle  owner ;  2ndly,  The  totallv  unprotected  state  of  even 
properly  vaccinated  cattle ;  and  Srdfy,  The  positive  inoculation 
of  animals  with  cattle-plague  virus,  persons  acting  under  the 
belief  that  this  was  vaccinating  them.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, some  country  surgeons,  among  others,  were  found  to 
speak  of  the  artificial  introduction  of  the  virus  of  cattle-plague 
as  vaccination.  Coming  from  a  cow,  they  seemed  to  think  that 
it  must  necessarily  have  some  of  the  properties  of  vaccine 
lymph,  and  as  the  use  of  this  in  the  human  sulgect  was  a  se- 
curitv  against  smallpox,  so  the  cattle-pkgue  virus  would  give 
equal  immunity  to  cattle  without  in  any  way  endangering 
their  lives.  Without  commenting  on  ignorance  of  this 
kind,  1  may  observe  that  it  was  hoped  that  the  important 
question  of  the  susceptibility  of  cattle  to  the  action  of  hu- 
manized vaccine  lymph  would  have  been  solved  by  the  experi- 
ments. For  this  purpose,  and  for  other  allied  matters  con- 
nected with  vaccination,  a  circular  was  prepared  by  Uie  Cattle 
Phigue  Department,  and  forwarded  to  each  inspector  who  was 
a  member  of  the  profession.  The  questions  asked  were :  1st. 
The  number  of  animals  vaccinated.  2o%.  The  number  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated.  Srdly.  The  source  whence  the  lymph 
was  obtained.  4thly.  The  number  r^vacdnated ;  and,  Sthly. 
The  number  in  which  vaccination  failed  altogether.  A  very 
large  number  of  returns  were  received,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  classify  the  answers,  so  as  to  take  those  of  value. 
This,  however,  may  be  said  to  have  failed  to  rightly  determine 
the  matter  ;  but,  teking  the  cases  most  to  be  depended  upon, 
it  appears  Uiat  out  of  7|692  animals  4,188  were  sucoessrally 
vaccinated^  and  1,775  resisted  the  influence  of  the  vaccine 
lymph  entirely.  The  figures  here  given  leave  unaccounted  for 
1,729  animals.  The  return  from  Cheshire,  like  most  other 
things  connected  with  the  cattle-plague,  was  unique  of  ite  kind : 
it  stated  that  28,113  animals  bad  been  vaccinated;  22,564 
before  the  appearance  of  cattle-plague,  and  5,049  after  a  de- 
claration of  the  symptoms.  These  figures  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  extent  of  the  delusion  which  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
farmers  in  that  ill-fated  county,  apart  from  anything  dse  whidi 
has  been  advanced  in  this  address.  It  will  be  seen  that  no 
correct  deductions  can  be  jnade  from  the  inquiry,  and  that  the 
questions  of  susceptibility,  the  advantages  or  otherwise  of 
retro-vaccination,  remain  veiy  much  in  the  same  stete  in  which 
they  were  prior  to  the  cattle-vaccination  mania.  I  come  now 
to  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  both  in  itself  and  as 
affecting  the  continuance  of  the  cattle-plague — namely,  the 
liability  of  other  animals  to  this  disease.  That  the  poison  is 
inert  when  introduced  into  the  system  of  man  and  many  of  the 
domesticated  animals  we  have  abundant  proof,  but  that  goate 
and  sheep  are  hishly  susceptible  to  ite  influence  has  been  es- 
teblishea  beyond  all  doubt.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  im- 
portetion  of  cattle-pUgue.  five  goats,  belonging  to  a  dairy- 
man in  Islington,  died  unoer  circumstances  which  rendered  it 
very  probable  that  they  had  contracted  the  disease  from  plague- 
stricken  cattle.  These  cases  were  quickly  followed  by  others, 
and  ffoat  after  goat  came  into  the  College  suffering  from  the 
malady.  Towards  the  end  of  September,  1865.  intdiigenoe 
reached  us  that  some  sheep  in  Norfolk  were  dying  from  a 
disease,  the  symptoms  of  which  were  stron^y  allied  to  cattle 
plague.  The  case  was  investigated,  and  lot  no  doubt  what- 
ever as  to  the  nature  of  the  disMse.  Case  followed  noon  case, 
until  the  question  assumed  a  national  importance,  ouch  has 
been  the  progress  of  the  disease  among  sheep,  that  the  officially 
reported  cases  now  amount  to  6,721.  This  number,  however, 
falls  very  far  short  of  the  real  one ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
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in  saying  that  many  hundreds  would  have  \»i-i\  .idmii  i.ritlf 
the  matter  had  from  the  heginning  been  properly  <x)nsidftred. 
By  way  of  iUiistrating  the  misehief  done  by  sheep,  1  selooi  the 
following  from  many  similar  instances  :  Some  sheep  which  nad 
contracted  cattle-plague  were  unwittingly  sold  by  a  fannar  in 
Norfolk.  They  were  sent  from  his  place  to  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, and  were  here  divided  into  two  lots.  Ouct  lot 
went  into  Suffolk,  and  canring  the  disease  with  them,  de- 
stroyed a  large  number  of  valuable  sheep  belonging  to  a  large 
farmer,  and  two  other  small  lots  belonging  to  two  diHerent 
persons.  A  lamb  also,  belonging  to  one  of  the  ewes  of  the 
original  lot,  caused  the  destruction  of  fourt^^en  cows  and  heifen, 
from  bein^  taken  into  premises  at  a  distance  at  tlic  time  it  was 
suffering  from  the  plague.  Tlie  other  division  of  the  sheep 
came  into  Essex,  and  led  to  no  less  than  four  distinct  outbursts 
of  plague — three  among  sheen  and  one  in  cattle.  One  of 
these  outbreaks  took  place  in  Essex,  two  in  Kent,  and  one  in 
Middlesex,  Facts  like  these  are  unans^'erablc  by  those  who 
deny  the  liability  of  sheen  to  cattle-plague,  and  they  would 
alone  justify  the  course  adopted  by  the  Government  in  closing 
the  fairs  and  markets,  and  restricting  the  movements  of  sheep 
in  ten  counties  of  England.  As  I  have  elsewhere  said,  we 
could  afford  to  smile  at  the  pretended  knowledge  of  farmers 
which  has  given  origin  to  the  statements  that  sheep  siro  un- 
susceptible of  plague,  were  it  not  for  the  mischief  it  has  pro- 
duced. A  grave  responsibihty  rests  with  these  men  ;  and 
should  cattle-plague  again  increase,  not  a  few  of  the  cjises  will 
be  found  to  depend  on  the  malady  being  contracted  from 
diseased  sheep.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  veterinary  wro- 
fe^ion  to  show  to  farmers  that,  however  perfect  tneir 
education  a;,  tillers  ai  the  i^'d  may  bu,  Lu'.;-;jv~r  great  their 
knowledge  of  the  Tarioos  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  for 
fiseding  or  stock  purposes,  they  are  nevertheleas  totally  inoom- 

S stent  to  give  correct  opinions  of  the  nature  or  treatment  of 
esaso.  The  art  of  breeding,  rearing,  and  feedings  animals  has 
not  necessarily  anv  more  relation  to  the  science  of  pathology 
than  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil  has  with  the  knowledge  of 
its  geological  epoch.  It  is  said  that  fanners  should  be  chemists, 
mineralogists,  geologists,  zoologists,  naturalists,  botanists,  ve- 
terinarv  pathologists,  and  mechanical  engineers;  but  let  us 
remember  that,  however  desirable  such  a  state  of  things  may 
be,  they  are,  as  a  class,  none  of  these  at  present,  but  simply 
ftirmers— producers  of  food  for  the  people.  We  have  heard 
also  a  goiod  deal  from  some  of  these  persons  respecting  the 

CcticaT  knowledge  of  shepherds.  Men,  they  say;  who  have 
n  among  sheep  during  their  whole  lives  must  know  aU 
about  their  diseases.  This  is  a  fiital  mistake ;  for  if  there  can 
he  found  one  class  more  ignorant  or  pr^udioed  than  another, 
it  is  that  of  shepherds.  We  say  this  advisedlv,  having  now 
had  many  years'  experience  of  them.  In  truth,  it  is  their  want 
of  knowledge  which  greatly  augments  the  fiirmers*  loss  of 
sheep  from  common  causes.  In  matters  of  disease  affecting 
sheep,  shepherds  should  be  taught  that  their  du^  to  their 
masters  consists  in  receiving,  not  in  objecting  to,  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon's  opinion.  The  remark  of  a  cer^dn  noble  Scotch 
lady  to  her  English  shepherd — *♦  You  are  a  man  among  sheep, 
but  a  [sheep  among  men" — applies  with  emial  truth  to  the 
whole  class.  Besides  the  dan^rs  to  which  I  have  alluded  for 
keeping  up  the  disease,  there  is  the  further  one  of  its  reintro- 
duction  from  the  Continent.  Holland,  as  has  been  shown,  is 
at  this  moment  a  great  pest-house ;  and  although  our  ports  are 
closed  against  Dutch  cattle  and  sheep,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
such  an  organized  system  existing  in  the  cattle  trade  that  a 
risk  is  continually  being  run  of  animals  from  Holland  finding 
their  way  to  the  metropolitan  and  other  markets.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that  the  disease  may  reach  us  from  other  sources,  as 
it  would  appear  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  late  war  has  been 
to  introduce  the  plague  into  some  parts  of  Gennany.  When 
we  look  at  the  net-work  of  railways  which  now  exist  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  facilities  for  bringing  animals  from  such 
distant  places  as  Hungary,  Austria,  and  even  Russia  herself,  we 
may  well  tremble  for  the  safety  of  our  English  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  great  demand  for  animal  food  in  this  country,  and  the  high 
price  at  which  it  is  sold,  will  always  stimulate  commercial  en- 
terprise to  push  its  ramifications  to  the  greatest  extent.  In- 
deed, it  would  appear  in  our  day  that  commerce  knows  no 
limits.    Cert^n  precautions,  however,  may  he    adopted  by 


which  IM  iunpl^  qffovttgft  itoik  wm  be  fnmn^  anAafair 
amount  of  sccunty  affofded  against  the  introduclkm  of  conti- 
gions  disease.  Oine  thifig  above  all  others  is  to  exdnde  iton 
stock,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  it  imperative  that  eveiy  ani- 
mil  ittiported  shaU  he  kiUedior  tiiein«at|Btid»l.  Indiiritelly, 
I  am  s^Bgl^  opooied  to  the  establishoie&t  of  a  quarutineiar 
store  cattle  and  sneep.  Practically,  it  cannot  be  carried  oet 
with  the  large  numbers  we  are  accustomed  to  import.  Besides 
wliioli,  these  ouamntine  statioDi  would  become  pest-hooiR, 
eeotrea  from  vniich  infoctioB  would  apiead  far  and  wide.  Ik 
right  way^  would  be  to  eetabliah  a  live  market  at  each  plue  d 
importation,  that  a  fair  oowpetitiaa  might  take  place  oetwea 
buyera,  and  the  sender  thus  obtain  the  full  value  of  his  iii- 
nuus.  After  the  sale,  howe? er,  none  should  be  aOoved  t« 
leave  the  plaoe  alive ;  and  to  meet  this  requiiement  ilaqgLig^ 
houses  should  be  attached  to  eveiy  sseh  market.  Tbeilaigiitff 
of  ereiy  animal  should  also  he  enforoed  within  a  limited  tine 
of  its  andval  at  the  piUoe  of  importation.  Very  much  jam 
might  be  added  on  so  important  a  sulyect  as  this,  as  ths  intn- 
duetioB  of  contagious  diseases  from  the  Continent  has  nov  ai- 
■nmed  such  a  proportion  as  to  call  for  an  entire  revisioa  of  tk 
importation  law.  Time,  however,  will  not  permit  of  aa;  adii- 
tional  observations,  and  theiefore  I  pass  to  the  more  imi»- 
diate  object  I  have  in  view.  Another  oontagioos  diseasa^  luir- 
ever,  dmaanda  a  passing  remark,  in  consequence  of  the  fr^ 
quency  of  its  recent  outbreaks.  -I  allude  to  the  small-po&  of 
■fieep.  It  is  a  mroumstanoe  of  no  small  si^ni&canoe,  as  shovof 
the  increased  danger  to  our  flocks  aa  well  as  our  henb  bm 
imported  contagious  diseases,  that  this  malady  has  been  vea- 
tained  to  have  broken  out  no  leas  than  eleven  times  daring  the 
present  year.  The  first  of  the  cases  occurred  in  Nortbisp- 
tonshire ;  and  although  the  flock  with  which  the  foieigaiheep 
came  in  oontaot  was  not  large,  still  the  whole  of  it  was  laai- 
fioed,  the  unattached  as  well  as  the  attacked  animals  beisf 
killed.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  outbreaks  wen  in  Em, 
and  confined  neariv  to  foreign  sheep,  very  few  of  the  fagli^ 
sheep  exposed  to  the  infection  contracting  the  malady.  TW 
fiftli  likewise  took  place  in  £saex  among  foreign  sheqp.  B^ 
aides  these,  during  the  last  fortnight  I  have  learned,  from  ptf- 
sonal  inspection,  that  the  maUdy  has  been  introduced  into  lo 
leas  than  six  plaoes  in  Cheshire,  thus  bringing  another  serious 
evil  upon  that  ill-feted  county.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  tbi 
the  extent  of  the  disaster  has  not  yetrfbeen  fully  aieertained,  2^ 
it  is  well  known  that  many  thousands  of  foreign  sheep  bi? 
been  sent  there  for  feeding  on  the  paaturea  which  had  bce& 
emptied  by  the  cattle*plaguB.  Numerous  as  the  cbbbs  of  out- 
break fium  foreign  sheep  have  been,  there  cannot  be  a  d(»l>t 
but  they  would  have  been  greatly  added  to  had  it  not  bees  fir 
the  vigiknee  dispUved  on  a  recent  occasion  by  the  inspector  £ 
the  port  of  Harwich.  Only  a  fortnight  since,  a  vssmI— tk 
Zealous>-came  into  Harwich  from  Antwerp,  having  oo  boan! 
1,369  sheep  consigned  to  different  importm.  On  exasuaing 
the  animaK  hy  taming  up  eacli  sheep,  Mr.  Taylor,  the  is- 
specter,  fbimd  that  no  less  than  87  of  them  were  affiH^  vitii 
variola.  The  whole  cargo  was  detained,  and  two  di^i  afte^ 
wards  seven  more  cases  were  detected.  On  the  third  day  Pio- 
fessor  Brown  went  to  Harwich,  and  on  re-examining  the  Atts^ 
he  found  nine  others  in  the  first  stage  of  the  malady,  and  fit? 
which  presented  pits.  This  brought  the  total  numW  of  ca» 
to  108.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  tnat  these  sheep  were  all  oos- 
signed  to  one  person,  and  were  part  of  a  lot  of  300.  All  the 
diseased  animals  wore  killed  and  buried,  and  the  rest  of  tbc 
cargo  was  slaughtered  for  the  meat-market,  the  skins  hoM  i«- 
tained  and  disinfected.  Since  this,  two  other  cargoes  hive  tea 
detained  at  the  same  port,  that  their  true  condition  may  be  v- 
certained. 


HEE  MAJESTrS  PRIZE  FOR  PLOUGHING.-Tfe 
pruse  was  competed  for  near  Windsor,  under  the  anspim  ^ 
the  Royal  Bucks  Assooiation.  After  a  sharp  contest,  it  •> 
won  by  Ideutenant-Cobael  Yyse,  whose  ploughman,  with  «^ 
of  Howard's  Bedford  pbngns,  performed  aome  reusrkwr 
workmanship,  the  furrows  being  laid  with  almost  mathewuitig 
precision.  A  challenge  cup  was  also  offered  for  coofetitia 
at  the  same  match  bv  tbo  three  adjoining  counties,  and  vi> 
won  by  Mr.  Agar's  nUtaghman,  with  a  fieoford  pioflf^ 
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THE  RINDBEPBST  AND  ITS  CONTRA- 
DICTIONS. 

Sir  Batdgss  F.  HsNiaxxK  hag  giTea  the  following 
imnsmg  accoont  of  the  progren  and  treatment  of  the  disease : 
Withoat  entering  at  aU  into  those  exciting  subjects  which 
produced  sach  exeiting  debates  and  divitions  in  the  Honsc  of 
Commons— solgecta  about  which  there  might  be  a  diflervnee 
of  opinion  there,  where  political  matters  were  venr  properly 
banished  Drom  their  meetings— apart  from  all  these,  and 
vkoDy  apart  from  all  political  feeling,  there  were  many  mat- 
ters which  forced  themselves  on  the  notice  of  the  House,  mat- 
ten  of  deep  importance  to  them  all,  and  quite  sufficient  to  tax 
to  the  utmost  the  energies  of  our  members.  When  Parlia- 
ment first  met  we  had  been  labouring  for  some  months  under 
a  severe  seourg^.  For  months  the  cattle  plague  had  been 
among  us,  and  in  that  neighbourhood  at  least  they  had  done 
vhat  uttle  they  oould  to  help  themselves,  and  then  could  onlv 
vait  for  the  governing  powers  to  do  what  they  could  to  get  rid 
of  the  calamity,  or  at  any  rate  to  try  to  check  its  progress. 
How  the  matter  was  discussed  and  re-discussed  those  who  fead 
Ik  daOy  papers  knew  well,  and  very  weary,  drearr  reading  it 
vss.  He,  in  common  with  many  others,  studied  the  papers 
ef  ery  day  in  hopes  of  seeing  some  remedy  that  would  be  efficb- 
eious—not  that  there  was  not  some  infallible  remedy  given 
erery  day,  but  unfortunately  next  day  it  was  contradicted  as 
utterly  useless.  He  did  not  know  if  many  of  them  studied  the 
Mpen  at  the  time,  but  the  diversity  of  opinion  was,  to  say  the 
leiut,  slightW  curious.  He  took  the  trouble  to  extract  from 
the  JitKi  for  some  months  the  remedies  given,  and  to  put 
them  together  to  show  how  they  contrasted  with  each  other, 
ind  he  should  like  very  much  to  read  one  or  two  of  them  now. 
In  the  first  place  he  found  that  every  sound  animal  ought  to 
be  destroyea  within  ten  miles  of  where  there  had  been  a  dis- 
eased one,  and  directly  afterwards  he  found  that  no  animal 
vhatever  ought  to  he  destroyed.  Then  it  was  stated  there  was 
no  euro  at  m  for  the  disease,  and  immediately  afterwards  that 
the  onlv  cure  was  homoeopathy.  Next  he  saw  the  disease  was 
csaied  by  a  flv>  and  the  proper  thin^  was  to  put  up  mosquito 
curtains  in  their  cowsheds ;  and  this  was  followed  up  by  the 
statement  that  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  for  they 
had  only  to  wash  their  foices  and  wipe  their  eyes,  and  it  was 
also  recommended  that  a  pound  or  two  of  tar  should  be  put  on 
their  noses :  while  tlie  next  thing  recommended  was  port  wine 
and  whisky  administered  by  the  gallon ;  but  unfortunately 
this  was  followecl  by  the  fact,  that  it  had  been  tried  on  Miss 
Bnrdett  Coutts'  cows,  and  they  had  aU  afterwards  died 
from  what  was  called  **  excitement,"  but  which  he  (Sir  Brydges) 
■honld  eall  drunkenness.  Well,  the  next  thing  was  beef  tea 
ertry  hidf-hour,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  real,  true,  and 
only  remedy — inoculation  in  the  tail.  It  might  probably  have 
occurred  that  the  tails  Mrould  have  dropped  ol^  and  it  suggested 
itjdf  to  him  afterwards  that  the  name  should  be  changed  firom, 
the  rinderpest  to  the  hinderpest.  He  would  only  trouble  them 
with  one  other  remedy,  which  no  doubt  would  prove  a  very 
1^1  one  to  tiiem,  though  he  confessed  it  was  not  so  to  him- 
Klf,  for  he  could  not  understand  it.  He  took  the  trouble  of 
copying  it  out,  and  thought  the  first  time  he  met  his  friends, 
the  fanners  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  should  like  to  read  it  to 
them: 

"That  the  therapeutio  infisrences  drawn  from  the  state  o^ 
the  peritoneum,  the  capillary  engorgement  of  the  omnasum  and 
the  nyperdermio  condiition  of  the  tissuee  point  to  the  organic 
hyposulphites  and  sakcine  with  hypodermio  and  subcutaneous 
injection  of  morphia  and  ferruginous  preparations  as  the  best 
Kmedy"  (roars  of  laughter). 

Now  he  hoped  they  would  bear  that  in  mind,  and  that  it  wonld 
prove  uaerol  to  them.  He  had  heard  of  one  more  remedy, 
which  he  would  repeat  to  them.  One  day  when  he  was  out 
hunting,  he  met  a  nriend  of  his  who  Hved,  as  their  friends  the 
newspaper  reporters  would  say,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Qreat 
£iuton.  ThOT  entered  into  conyersation  about  the  cattle- 
id&gue,  and  his  fnend  said :  **  Well,  Sir  Bridges,  I  saw  a  real, 
|ood  remedy  in  the  papers  the  other  mommg.*'  He  replied : 
"  I  don*t  beueve  in  remedies ;  I  have  read  them  till  I  am  tired 
oftheuLandldonH  believe  in  them.**  "Well,"  his  friend 
•aid,  *<I  believe  this  is  a  real,  good  one,**    Of  couth  h«  WM 


vety  anxious  to  hear  it,  and  there  was  something  in  the  ex- 
planatiuu  that  he  thought  cvervbody  would  like.  He  said : 
"  I  read  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  Mr,  ToUemache  called 
together  all  his  tenants  who  had  si^ered  from  the  cattle-plague 
and  ret<irucd  half  their  rents,  and  iftat  is  the  only  reality  f/ood 
fewwtjf  I  know  of  vet  ;^^  and  he  added — and  he  (Sir  BrydiJ^ee) 
was  not  responaibic  for  the  observation — "  That  is  wtiat  1  call 
a  Christian  :  that  man  is  of  a  very  different  kidney  from  Mr. 
Gladstone.'*  Well,  he  had  got  somewhat  away  from  his  toast ; 
but,  aa  he  said  before,  at  the  begintiing  of  the  session  tliey 
were  naturally  in  .a  great  state  of  uneertaintv  and  doubt,  and 
he  did  uut  regret  liaviug  called  atteutiou  to  the  subject  of  the 
cattlc-plagiie  to-night,  for  he  was  afraid  there  was  rather  too 
strong  an  impre^iou  abroad  that  uu  more  care  need  be  taken. 
Now,  it  was  a  curions  fact  that  although  it  was  certainly  di- 
minishing, yet  it  had  broken  out  lately  in  places  that  liiul  been 
free  from  it  before,  and  they  ought  to  bcftr  in  mind  that  the 
cattle-plague  was  not  over.  Well,  as  he  was  about  to  say  just 
now,  aiiiid  all  this  doubt  and  uncertainty,  tliey  naturally  turned 
to  their  members  of  rarliament,  who  were  not  slow  to  respond 
to  their  appeal.  Directly  they  met,  the  subject  was  carcfidly 
eone  into,  and  whether  or  not  it  led  to  a  good  de:il  of  useless 
discusaJon,  and  one  or  two  useless  clauses,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say,  but  he  must  sav  that  their  county  members,  and,  indeed, 
their  members  generally,  showed  a  desire  to  do  their  whole 
duty  ia  the  matter,  and  to  give  all  their  time,  ahilitv,  energy', 
and  consideration  to  the  subject,  not  carint;  how  long  their 
sittings  w  ere  prolonged  so  long  as  they  did  their  duty  bv  those 
who  sent  them  to  Parliament  to  watch  their  interests. 


EFFECTS  OF  GOOD  FEED  ON  MILCH  COWS.-Our 
oowB  give  folly  one-third  more  butter  this  year  than  last, 
duo  solely  to  good  feeding  and  wana  quarters  in  the  win- 
ter. They  were  cows  I  bought  with  the  fium.  Tlicy 
looked  well,  but  proved  to  be  poor  milkers.  They  had  been 
suffered  to  go  dry  about  the  1st  of  November,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  milking  them  in  the  winter  would  seriously  injure 
them  the  coming  summer.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is 
considerable  truth  in  this  idea,  provided  the  cows  in  the  winter 
have  nothing  but  oom  stalks  and  straw,  and  are  not  stabled. 
But  if  they  are  fed  liberally,  they  may  be  milked,  not  only 
without  i^juiyj  but  with  positive  advantage.  It  &vours  the 
habit  of  secreting  milk.  Till  within  six  weeks  or  two  months 
of  calving,  a  good  cow,  with  plenty  of  rich  food,  can  give  four 
or  five  quarts  of  milk  per  di^,  and  will  still  be  able  to  secure 
milk  enough  for  the  calf:  she  will  eat  and  assimilate  more  food, 
and  will  get  the  habit  of  secreting  more  milk.  I  believe  there 
is  no  better  wf^r  of  restoring  the  milking  qualities  of  cows  that 
have  degenerated  from  poor  management.  I  gave  my  cows 
three  quarts  each  of  oommeal  a  daT,  and  an  abundant  supplv  of 
com  stalks  and  straw.  Instead  of  letting  them  go  drv  in  No- 
vember, I  kept  them  stabled  in  cold  weather,  and  they  ga?e 
more  nulk,  or  rather  they  made  more  butter,  after  we  com- 
menced to  feed  grain  in  November  and  December,  than  they 
did  in  August  and  Septconber.  I  milked  some  uf  them  till 
within  six  weeks  of  calving.  This  i^  perhaps  too  much — ten 
weeks  would  be  better.  The  cows,  au^r  wc  stopped  milking, 
fleshed  up  rapidly,  and  manv  were  tho  predictions  that  the 
com  meal  would  spoil  them  ror  milk.  But  it  did  not.  They 
give  more  milk  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  certainly  very  much 
richer.  The  prospects  now  are,  that  for  the  ye^ir  commeueiug 
the  1st  of  last  November  till  the  1st  of  next  November,  they 
will  give  as  ^uch  qjfoim  butter  as  they  ever  gave  in  aye^r  before. 
So  much  for  good  feeding  in  winter.  I  weigh  every  pound 
of  butter   made,  and  feci   confident  llmt   this  opinion  will 

SroTe  correct.  I  have  not  yet  fed  meal  this  summer,  but  shall 
o  so  the  moment  there  is  any  indications  of  a  fuUing  oS"  in 
butter.  In  fact,  I  should  feed  meal  now  if  I  iiad  my  building 
convenieotly  arranged  for  the  purpose.  T  have  not  tlic 
slightest  doubt  that  it  would  pay  to  give  each  cow  two  quarts 
of  com  and  pea-meal  a  day.  If  twenty  bushels  of  cam  a- 
year  w^  double,  or  even  add  one-third  to,  the  amount  of  butter 
and  cheese  made  by  a  cow,  it  is  easy  to  figure  whether  it  is  pro- 
fitable or  not.  I  do  not  say  they  will  not  eat  m  much  grass 
and  fodder  as  if  they  were  not  fed  with  meal.  The  more  food 
they  will  eat  the  better,  provided  it  is  turned  into  butter  and 
chewe.^ifiWTwV  "  WiUh  mi  TiUkir 
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MILLS     AND.     MILLING. 
'THE   RUNNER"— FORM  ;  FUNCnON;   POSITION;   BALANCTNG,   AND   DRIVING. 


The  above  is  tite  second  head  of  our  snl^ect,  as  fonnerly 
proposed,  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider.  In  form,  the 
runner  presents  a  corresponding  diversity  to  that  of  the  bed- 
stone ;  it  has  always  done  so  from  the  earliest  records  of  his- 
tory giving  any  account  of  nulls.  Amongst  the  Hebrews  it 
is  represented  as  being  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  bed-stone, 
l>at  tliinncr  in  the  m'uldle  or  at  the  eye,  which  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  its  tuacavity,  the  bed-stone  being  convex. 
According  to  the  drawiugs  in  "  Calmefs  Fragments,^'  by  Tay- 
lor, the  cup  or  Itopper  is  of  stone,  forming  part  of  the  mill- 
atoQc,  the  M  hole  being  represented  as  hewn  out  of  a  solid 
block  of  stone.  In  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon,  the 
anciiMit  'Pyrinns  excelled  in  the  art  of  stone-cutting,  and, 
doubtless,  it  was  from  them  and  the  Egyptians  that  the 
Hebrews  learned,  and  fdso  afterwards  exccUea,  in  this  same 
art.  It  is,  therefore,  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  highly- 
industrious  nation,  as  the  Israelites  at  that  time  were,  would 
many  of  them  expend  no  small  amonnt  of  ornamental  art  upon 
the  family  mill,  considering  that  it  was  a  domestic  machine  of 
so  much  importance,  and  neld  so  sacred  that  it  could  not  be 
pledged  or  removed  from  its  place  in  the. milling  department. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  the  hand-mills  of  private 
families  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romaaa,  as  amongst 
the  Hebrews.  The  mill-stones  of  the  common  people  would 
be  plain  as  to  outward  appearance ;  but  those  of  many  of  the 
higher  dassee  would  involve  more  expense  in  the  manufiu^re. 
The  old  British  quern  was  also  a  plain  homely  affair,  very  lew 
of  them  having  a  hopper  or  cup  hewn  out  of  the  stone,  the  eye 
of  the  runner  being  a  large  rude  round  hole,  greatly  lar^ 
than  the  nivot  upon  which  the  runner  turned,  and  in  at  which 
hole  the  damsel  at  the  mill  shed  the  grain  as  fast  as  required. 
The  pivot  of  Calmef  s  mill  is  represented  as  being  also  hewn 
out  of  the  block,  thns  forming  part  of  the  nether  mill-stone, 
and  although  we  aver  that  this  was  the  exception  to  the  com- 
mon rule,  tne  pivot  for  the  most  part  being  either  wood,  iron, 
or  brass,  yet  it  was  doubtless  the  peculiar  construction  in  not 
a  few  cases.  The  pivot  of  the  querns,  which  have  come 
under  our  own  personal  observation,  was  either  iron  or  wood, 
'  and  not  above  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  diameter  of  the 
eye  of  the  runner. 

We  draw  special  attention  to  the  form  and  dimensions  of 
the  eye  of  the  runner,  and  the  pivot  upon  which  it  works,  or 
rotates  as  a  fulcrum,  as  they  involve  some  important  principles 
of  mechanism,  several  times  patented  as  modem  discoveries, 
as  will  subsequently  be  shown :  we  allude  to  the  eccentric  motion 
of  the  runner  and  the  peculiar  grinding  action  which  it 
involves. 

In  the  early  cattle  mills,  in  which  the  draught-bar  was 
fixed  to  the  runner,  the  latter  turning  upon  a  pivot  fixed  in  the 
bed-stone,  the  motion  of  the  former  (the  runner)  was  also 
eccentric  as  in  the  hand-mills  and  auem.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  great  objection  to  a  heavy  runner  thns  rotating 
upon  a  llxed  pivot,  as  there  was  nothing  to  keep  the  grind- 
ing surfaces  asunder  but  the  grain  and  flour  between  them. 
To  obviate  this  objection,  the  runner  was  fixed  upon  an  axis,  or 
a  spindle  as  it  is  generally  technically  termed,  vrheu  the  rota- 
tion of  •the  runner  became  concentric  with  tne  bed-stone,  and 
not  eccentric.  In  the  fbrmer  case,  the  form  of  the  eye  of  the 
runner  had  to  be  of  greater  diameter  than  that  of  the  axis  or 
spindle,  in  order  to  allow  the  grain  to  pass  down  to  the  grind- 
ing surfaces,  just  as  the  eye  of  the  old  hand-mills  had  to  be 
lartTBr  than  the  pivot  rigidly  fixed  in  the  bedstone. 

When  water-power  was  applied  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
Greeks,  &c.,  the  runner  also  turned  witli  the  spindle ;  but  its 
position  was  sometimes  changed  from  the  horizontal  to  the 
vertical,  as  will  subsequently  be  shown,  and,  in  this  latter  case, 
the  eye  of  the  runner  was  closed,  and  the  grain  most  probably 
fed  in  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  bed-stone,  as  in  Rustall*s 
hand-mill,  for  which  the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  a  prize  of 
forty  guinens  in  ISOO. 


Mr.  T.  Rustairs  hand-mill,  just  referred  to,  includes  serml 
peculiarities  of  mechanism  that  demand  special  attntiod. 
It  is  a  vertical  grinding  mill,  like  the  French  military  milli, 
and  the  spindle  passes  through  the  eyes  of  both  stones.  %t 
runner  is  fixed  upon  the  spindle,  the  eye  being  thereby  Ami 
The  lower  part  of  the  bed-stone  rests  upon  a  bolder,  sod  t 
is  brought  nearer  to  And  further  from  the  runner  by  meaoi  d 
screws.  The  grain  is  fed  in  at  the  eye  of  the  bed-stone,  imI 
this  eye  is  closed  according  to  the  specification  of  seTenl 
patents  snbsequentlv  granted.  And,  lastly,  the  stones  ut 
surrounded  with  a  cloth  hood,  by  means  of  a  brosd  woodn 
hoop,  to  prevent  the  finer  particles  of  flour  or  the  "rtite  ° 
from  escaping.    This  machine  was  not  patented. 

In  1814  the  Society  of  Arts  ^nve  to  a  Mr.  C.  WiIMmb  s 
premium  for  a  vertical  grinding  mill ;  but  in  this  case  tb» 
grinding  surface  was  the  periphery  of  the  runner,  sod  tk 
bed-stone  a  corresponding  concave  segment  of  abottt  tltf 
quadrant  of  the  circk,  forming  the  breast,  the  prindpfc  of 
construction  bein^  sinular  to  that  suggested  by  Mortimer 
about  a  century  prior,  whose  description  we  quote  in  a  sobs^ 
qnent  paragraph. 

Many  writers  on  this  subject  take  the  pestle  as  tiie  orip 
of  the  runner— the  steps  of  progress  being  something  ss  fol- 
lows :  Fiftt,  a  draught-bar  was  fixed  to  the  handle  of  s  hr^ 
pestle,  and  turned  round  by  an  ass  or  ox ;  teeomd,  the  wstk 
assumed  a  conical  form,  as  is  now  used  in  grinding  couon. 
third,  it  took  the  form  of  an  edge-runner,  as  used  in  crushii: 
apples,  or  as  mortar  mills  worked  by  cattle  (in  principle  th«^ 
fore  it  resembled  the  spindk  or  rolling-pin,  used  and  P"^ 
by  the  Arabs  to  this  day  for  grinding  grain  and  colTee,  awon- 
in^  to  the  testimony  of  Niebuhr)  (fovrik,  cylindrieal-«d? 
grinding  stones,  as  in  Williams*  mill,  and  as  proposed  V 
Mortimer  subsequently  quoted ;  fifth,  vertical  stones  on  tj« 
principle  of  Rustall*s ;  and,  sixth,  horixontal  stones  worhd  w 
water  wheels,  as  described  by  Vitruvius.  But  the  writers  ttw 
referred  to  fall  into  many  erroneous  conclusions  evidently,  ws 
an  imperfect  knowled^  of  practice,  and  the  somewhat  w- 
biguous  account  of  mills  and  milling  given  by  Pliny  and  tk 
old  authors.  We  shall  first  quote  Phny,  Vitruvins,  and  tk 
other  authorities  referred  to,  and  then  endeavour  to  reconok 
their  statements  with  the  demands  of  practice. 

Pliny,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  mode  of  grinding  eorj 
says  (quoHngBoWs  Library)  :  **  All  the  grains  are  notaalj 
broken.  In  Etruria  they  parch  the  spelt  in  the  ear,  ani  t*» 
pound  it  with  a  pestle  shod  with  iron  at  the  end.  In  thii  lo- 
stnunent  the  iron  is  notched  at  the  bottom,  sharp  ridgM  "f 
ning  out  like  the  edge  of  a  knife,  and  concentrating  inw 
form  of  a  star ;  so  that,  if  care  is  not  taken  to  hold  me  p«« 
perpendicularly  while  pounding,  the  gniins  will  only  be  iplia* 
tered  and  the  iron  teeth  broken.  Throughout  the  gRsMr 
part  of  Italy,  however,  they  employ  a  pestle  that  is  only  ros^ 
at  the  end  and  wheels  turned  by  water,  by  means  of  which  tk 
com  is  gradually  ground.** — (Book  xviii.,  chap.  28.) 

Vitruvins,  after  describing  water-wheels  for  r«isiag^si^» 
such  wheels  having  paddles  fixed  round  their  drenaftR*^ 
says :  "  Water-mills  arc  turned  on  the  same  nriaoipk,  and  «ff 
in  all  respects  similar,  except  that  at  one  end  of  the  axis  nf 
are  provided  with  a  dmm-wheel  toothed  and  framed  bA  to 
the  said  axis ;  this,  being  placed  vertically  on  the  «dge,  tos 
round  with  the  wheel.  Corresponding  with  the  dn»^*'* 
a  large  horizontal-toothed  wheel  is  placed  working  ou^  «* 
whose  upper  head  is  in  the.  form  of  a  dovetail,  and  '^^^"^ 
in  the  millstone.  Thus,  tlie  teeth  of  the  drum  wheel,  vi>^ 
is  made  fast  to  the  axis,  acting  on  the  teeth  of  the  ho"'^ 
wheel  produce  the  revolution  of  the  millstones ;  >p^  j'  ?[ 
engine  a  suspended  hopper  supplying  them  with  grain,  is  * 
same  revolution  the  flour  is  pipduoed/* — (Gwilf  s  **  V2nww  • 
Chap.  X.,  p.  244.)  r-       v 

From  Johnston's  transition  of  Becknian's  "  Histo^  « 
Inventions  **  we  quote  the  following  rdative  to  wster  ■iU*  »■ 
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?ileitmeiiid Italy:  "The  AnU  have  do  windnillB— thme 
ire  ued  in  the  Eut  only,  in  plaoM  where  no  •treoms  are  to  he 
foond,  tnd  in  most  parts  the  people  make  use  of  hand-mills. 
TboM  (watermills)  on  Mount  Lebanon  and  Mount  Carmel 
hiTe  a  great  resemblance  to  those  which  I  found  in  many  parta 
of  Italjr.  They  are  exoeedinffly  simple,  and  cost  very  httle. 
The  millstones  and  the  wheel  are  £utened  to  the  same  axis. 
Tlie  wheel,  if  it  can  he  so  called,  consists  of  eight  hoUow 
boadi,  shaped  like  a  shovel,  placed  across  the  axis.  When 
tiie  water  udls  with  violence  upon  these  boards,  it  turns  them 
round,  and  puts  in  motion  tiie  millstones  over  which  the  com 
ii  poiued.'*--(DarTienx,  Reisen,  Part  IH.) 

Mortimer  (vol.  iL,  p.  383,  fifth  edition,  1721)  says, «  A  mill 
BS7  probably  be  so  contrived  that  the  g[rinding-stono  or  run- 
ner may  be  vertical,  and  of  but  a  small  circumference;  the  flat 
tnd  square  edge  whereof  mav  be  fitted  into  another  fixed  stone, 
eat  hoUow,  about  half  or  a  third-part  of  a  drde,  which  runner 
bj  its  first  mo^n  may  despatch  as  much  com  in  the  same  time 
M  a  larger  one  the  other  way.  Several  also  of  these  vertical 
itoaesmay  be  pkcedon  the  same  axis,  and  may  be  used  in  all 
sorUofmills.*'^ 

In  the  first  of  theae  extraets,  Pliny  is  evidently  giving  a  de- 
leription  of  two  different  processes  in  the  art  of  mifiing  with  a 
perae.  The  first  shelling  or  decorticating,  as  in  the  manufac- 
tare  of  groats  andpeari  barley,  and  the  other  pounding  into 
■eal,  the  pestb  in  both  cases  heing  actuated  by  a  wheel,  most 
probably  of  the  simpler  oonstruotion,  as  seen  by  the  above  tra- 
Teller  in  Lebanim  and  Carmel.  But  be  this  latter  as  it  may, 
the  former  is  proved  by  the  practioe  having  come  down  to  the 
pment  day.  Thus,  in  Chma  they  hull  noe  ^  a  pestle  in  a 
■ortar,  the  former  being  actuated  by  the  fiset  upon  a  plank,  or 
lerer,  working  over  a  ftuerum.  The  head  of  the  pestie  is  fixed 
to  the  underside  of  the  pUnk  at  one  end,  and  at  the  opposite 
Ad  the  foot  (tf  the  operator  is  applied,  who  rrasps  a  cross  rail 
in  his  hands,  the  better  to  steady  himself  when  at  work.  In 
"  iheeling,"  or  deoortioating,  &e  mortar  is  nearly  filled,  and 
the  pestle  is  not  allowed  to  touoh  the  bottom,  but  by  a  gentle 
vwtic&l  stroke  plnnffed  down  through  the  grain  as  near  to  the 
bottom  as  not  to  Druise  the  wetted  hurley,  or  splinter  the 
puehed  oat  or  spelt ;  butin  making  meal  or  flour  with  a  pestle, 
the  bottom  of  the  mortar  is  only  tninly  covered,  against  which 
Ihe  grain  is  around  by  the  pounding  action  of  the  Mstle,  asmall 
inantity  only  being  thus  ground  at  a  time,  which  when  sufll- 
Bently  fine  has  to  be  removed  hefbre  any  more  fresh  grain  is 
^nnr»  in  and  pounded.  In  the  example  which  the  writer 
av  in  Invemess-ahire,  the  pestle  had  a  handle  like  a  mallet,  but 
Dserted  near  its  head,  so  that  it  huuff  vertically  in  the  hand, 
esdy  for  work ;  and  in  working  it,  the  measure  of  the  stroke 
0  ss  not  to  bruise  the  wetted  barley  in  the  bottom,  was 
cqnired  by  the  experience  of  the  operator;  but  when  worked 
7  the  fioot,  as  in  the  Chinese  example,  or  by  cams  or  teeth 
pon  the  axle  of  a  water-wheel  like  a  forge-hammer,  as  in  the 
nmples  of  Pliny,  the  pestle  would  be  prevented  from  touching 
te  botton^  by  mechanical  means.  But  further  into  minute 
Btails  we  need  not  go,  the  above  being  sufficient  to  indicate 
tt  principle  of  construction  and  of  working.  At  every  stroke 
fthe  pestle,  when  actuated  bv  water,  the  person  attending  to 
le  mortar  in  grinding  would  have  either  to  throw  in  fresh 
lin,  or  put  the  bruised  mass  in  the  mortar  in  a  proper  posi- 
M  to  receive  the  next  stroke  of  the  pestle. 
However,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Bomans,  in  Pliny's 
16,  soon  got  a-head  of  the  peitie  and  mortar,  from  the 
Nriptiou  by  Vitruvius  of  canal  mills  in  working  horisontal 

El,  is  manifest.  Mill-wheels  were  ^erallv  driven  by  water 
canals;  and  the  drawings  of  Vitruvius  canal  mill  pnb- 
i  at  Leipsic  in  1720,  a  copy  of  which  is  filed  in  the  British 
peam,oorrespond  with  the  above  description,  only  in  the 
Viiiff  the  millstonea  actuated  by  two  water-wheels  are  most 
Wly  situated  bebw  the  level  of  the  axes  of  the  latter, 
■Kas  in  the  above  description  they  appear  above  them. 
•  probability  ia,  that  in  practioe  Yitruvian  mills  were  con- 
■^  on  both  plans,  thi^  represented  by  the  above  extract 
mg  the  more  oommon. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  reconcile  the  description  of  the  simple 
ler-mills  of  Lebanon,  Carmel,  and  Italv  to  any  definite  work- 
r^an,  the  pouring  of  the  com  over  the  millstone  in  feedinjg 
mthe  more  difBoolt  part  of  the  description  to  unravel,  as  it 
Hta  of  several'diflierent  interpretations.    Thus  it  may  have 

ton  the  plan  of  Mortimer's  and  Williams's  cylinders,  as  in 
CQiMtnM!ted  bn  this  plai^  \\\t  corn  ^lt>  upon  \\\e  griii4ing 


snr&oe  of  the  runner.  It  eorrespo&di  in  principle  to  the  roll- 
ing pin  or  spindle-stone  ^nding  against  a  concave  sur&oe,  as 
seen  by  Nieouhr,  and  said  by  him  to  be  preferred  by  the  Arabs, 
both  for  grinding  flour  and  coffee,  only  the  rotary  motion  in  - 
the  former  case  is  continuous  in  one  direction,  whereas  the 
Arabian  spindle-stones  alternately  rotate  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Bustall's  crank  and  stones  are  upon  the  same  axle ; 
but  the  com  is  fed  in  at  the  eye  of  the  bea-stone.  In  the  case 
of  the  Prenoh  military  mill  and  other  examples  of  a  modem* 
date,  the  srain,  hoirever,  is  fad  in  at  the  top  of  a  vertical  run- 
ner, whicn  would  answer  the  Palestine  problem  of  feeding.  Of 
these  two  plans  the  former  corresponds  more  closelv  with  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  quotation,  but  probably  both  plana 
were  reduced  to  practice. 

Of  Mortimer's  plan  nothinff  more  requires  to  he  said,  unless 
we  add  that  it  has  been  some  half-a-dozen  times  described  and 
patented  since  the  publication  of  his  work  in  1731  (P) 

Of  the  diversifiea  form  of  grinding-surfiiuies,  both  of  the  bed- 


stone and  runner,  an  extended  notice  has  been  nven  in  No. 
n. ;  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  the  position  of  the  runner, 
when  coupled  with  the  preceding  obsenrations  in  this  paper. 

In  two  respects  the  function  of  the  runner  differs  from  that 
of  the  bed-stone— viz.,  its  Canning  and  centrifugal  action ;  and 
both  these  will  be  more  advantaseously  considered  under  the 
head  of  acting  stones,  &c.  Tne  remainder  of  our  remarka 
in  this  paper  wiU,  theredfore,  he  confined  to  the  halandng  and 
driving  of  the  ranner. 

The  vertical  balancing  and  working  a  pestle  in  a  mortar, 
alike  in  grinding  as  in  decorticating,  is  a  very  nice  piece  of 
art,  as  already  stated,  and  requires  no  uttle  experience  to  gain 
its  mastery.  It  is  reported  tiiat  the  first  pearl-barley  mills 
were  introduced  fivm  HoUand  into  Scothmd  in  1710,  by  Mr. 
Meikle ;  so  that  prior  to  that  date  the  whole  of  the  barley  thus 
used  was  decorticated  in  mortars.  And  the  new  method  of 
making  pot-barley  thus  introduced  was  between  two  horizontal 
stones,  set  sufficiently  fur  asunder  not  to  grind.  In  this  case 
the  barley-dust,  &c.,  was  aometimee  pressed  through  a  perfo- 
rated casing  that  sarrounded  the  two  horizontal  stones ;  but 
the  principle  of  mechanism  was  different  fh>m  the  perforated 
casmg  of  the  sinele  vertical  pot-barley  cylinder  now  commonly 
in  use,  for  the  latter  acts  Doth  as  a  grinding  surfikoe  and  a 
filtratiiig  medium.  In  other  cases  the  two  pot-barley  stones 
were  surrounded  by  a  close  case,  or  hoop.  Moreover,  in  the 
first  plan,  when  the  dust  was  forced  or  filtered  through  the 
perforated  hoop,  it  fiell  either  into  a  dust  or  stive-room,  or  was 
surrounded  by  a  hood  or  cloth,  to  keep  it  together  and  prevent 
waste,  as  in  Bustall's  hand-mill ;  and  the  same  principle  of 
economv  is  observed  in  the  more  modem  mills  for  making 
pot-barley.  • 

In  the  Hebrew  hand-mill  and  old  British  ouem  the  runner 
was  balanced  by  the  grain  being  ground  unaer  it :  hence  the 
nice  manipulation  of  feeding  these  mills  so  as  to  make  good 
work ;  and  to  some  extent  this  is  also  trae  in  feeding  water 
and  other  power  mills,  the  runner  being  always  less  or  more 
supported  ov  the  grain  being  ground  under  i^  when  rotating 
over  the  bed-stone. 

In  the  Yitravian  mill,  whidi  is  doubtless  that  which  was 
introduoed  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  the  **  dovetail"  on  the 
spindle  obviously  corresponds  with  the  more  modem  **  iron 
cross"  or  "rynd,"  for  supporting  and  turning  round  the 
runner,  just  as  the  **  dram-wheel"  and  crown-wheel,  or  "  hori- 
zontal wheel,"  upon  the  spindle,  correspond  to  the  old  cog- 
wheel  and  trundle.  In  both  cases  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  slight 
difference  of  mechanism  between  the  two  plans ;  but  in  pnn> 
ciple  they  may  be  said  to  be  identically  the  same.  At  first  the 
Roman  hopper,  suspended  over  the  eye  of  the  runner,  required 
a  damsel  to  attend  it,  in  order  to  regulate  the  feed ;  but  here 
manual  labour  has  been  supplanted  by  special  mechanism 
upon  the  spindle,  to  which  the  significant  name  of  **  damsel** 
has  Been  retained.  The  "  cup"  of  the  old  hand-mill  mnner, 
already  noticed,  has  also  been  retained  both  in  principle  of 
mechanism  and  name. 

In  the  Roman  examples  of  the  Yitravian  miU,  constructed 
as  represented  by  the  Leipsic  drawings,  with  the  millstones 
below  the  crown-wheel  on  the  spindle,  the  bottom  of  the 
spindle  would  most  likely  tum  in  a  socket  or  upon  a  pivot 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  bed-stone,  as  in  the  hand-mills. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  both  these  plans 
were  in  use  at  the  period  in  question.  In  the  British  Museum 
Eg^tijin  Gallery  there  ^  a  li»^  monumental  slab,  preoent^ 
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Vy  Lori  SpMiMT,  UukI  luijl  btti  nitd,  m  tome  nulituy  or 
lue  oeoAMOB,  at  a  netlMr  HiilUifeiMM,  on  the  abow  plan  of  a 


aooktl  ia  the  oentfa  for  the  spiadle  of  the  nmaer  to  work  in. 
Waida,  or  channels,  ladiate  mm  the  centre  in  the  ninal  way, 
foagh^  made  hy  ^  rude  hand  of  aone  military  miller  i  and 
the  ninner  was  most  probably  driven  by  an  ass  or  ox,  like  the 
Arab  miUs.  in  Eftypt,  or  those  fbond  in  the  rains  of  Pompeii, 
anbseqnently  noneed. 

'  The  Eomans  had  ako  ioatinp  mills.  These  carried  paddle- 
wheels^  "0  that,  when  moored  in  the  rapids  of  mers^  or  at 
biidgea,  ^  vhe^  were  Ibreed  romd  by  the  owvent,  and  the 


millstones  driren  in  the  ordbiarf  way,  as  in  eiBll  i^.  In 
examplee  of  this  kind  the  millstones  were  most  pfobab^bdov 
the  axles  of  the  water-wheels,  the  bottom  of  the  Mrfcei  terriqi 
for  the  floor  of  the  milk.  Annmberof  theiebaNes,orik)stbg 
miUs,  moored  aeross  a  liver,  woqH  make  a  rapid  tnywhent  n 
danminff  back  the  water,  so  that  the  head-cnrreat  would  atinid 
liehter  than  the  tail-waier,  jnst  as  we  see  at  bridge  vvd  t^ 
like. 

The  old  tide-mills  of  this  country  were,  doubtless,  tajpn  of 
the  floating  mills  of  the  ancient  Romans,  at  least  in  pnaciph, 
if  not  in  the  details  of  wwh  iqpedal  mechanism. 


WHBAT-ITS     CUIiTURK     IN     AMERICA- 


Wheat  is  the  laoit  prominent  eereal  which  we  And  spoken 
of  in  aneieot  record.  .The  Prophet  Esekiel  mentions  it  aa  oeing 
traded  in«  ia  the  land  of  Jndah  and  laraeL  We  also  And  it 
s|K>ken  of  in  the  dajs  of  Joseph  ia  l^t,  etc.  It  has  been 
cohiTatedfirom  thoM  daya  to  the  present  hj  many  nations  of 
the  g^ohe^  There  are  limits  beyond  which  it  ma;r  aot  be  cal-> 
tivatod,  as  with  all  other  cereals.  What  those  lunits  are.  we 
are  not  folly  prepared  to  say,  and  as  they  have  no  immediate 
inflnenoe  iwon  oar  present  discamion,  will  he  passed.  The 
qneitian  wiU  rather  be  npon  its  prodoQtion  in  the  wheat-grow* 
lag  section  of  the  Unitea  States. 

Jiom  the  census  statistics  of  I860  we  learn  that  it  is  giown 
in  tfu^-lbor  States^  seven  Territories  and  districts ;  in  other 
wozds,  every  inhabited  State  and  Territory  of  our  Union  pro- 
duced a  greater  or  less  qnaatibr  of  this  flnft  of  aU  the 


bieaa  orcHMu  The  asgcegate  numW  of  bashela  in  1S60  was 
17V0^924.  lUinoismroduoedthe  greatest  nnmbw  of  bushels 
of  SAjT  of  the  States,  and  Rhode  Island  the  least.  The  mpoduo* 
tion,in  pvoportion  to  inhabitants,  was  neater  in  the  Westcfn 
States  than  in  any  other  section  i  also,  the  increased  proportion 
ainee  the  eensns  of  1850  was  greater,  aome  of  the  other  secn 
tions  actuaUv  falling  of,  or  prod«einf  less  to  eaoh  inhi^bitant 
than  heretofore. 

We  now  come  to  the  question»  why  this  Ming  o£^  especially 
in  New  En^and  and  the  Middle  States?  There  are  mai^ 
eaasea,  inare  or  leas  remote,  affocting  this  result.  One  jprinci* 
maeawe  is  the  immense  sujrplns,  more  eheapfy  produced  in  the 
Wett^flnding  its  way  to  better  markets;  these  aections  finding 
that  otheff  crops,  etc.,  eonld  be  produced  at  a  greater  proflt, 
and  with  less  risk  and  care,  turned  from  the  culture  of  a  crop 
which  was  gradually  lessening  in  proftt.  Other  cauaesi  as 
disease,  insects,  diminished  productioik,  from  the  partial  ex- 
haustiou  of  the  soil,  eto.,  nad  their  influence  on  this  result. 
That  our  lands  are  as  capable  of  being  made  to  produce  as  good, 
if  not  better,  crops  than  ever  heretofore,  admits  not  of  a  shadow 
of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  the  requisite  necessary  is 
proper  culture.  As  good  "wheat  can  be  grown  in  Connectiout 
as  in  a«y  of  the  Middle  or  Western  States^wheat  that  will 
yield  as  many  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  make  as  nice  flour,  as 
that  fhmi  any  other  section.  I  have  raised  wheat  in  Ckmnec- 
tiout  that  for  quality  had  no  superior  that  I  have  been  able  to 
flnd,yi^ding  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  and  that 
upon  land  not  highly  prepared  w  more  than  an  ordinary  crop. 
Others  have  done  the  same  or  better.  With  a  proper  rotation 
and  culture,  the  same  good  results  may  be  attained  by  a  good 
proportion  of  theHumers  of  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States, 

In  newly-settled  countries,  the  soil  being  virgin,  contains  a 
large  amount  of  aoonmulated  oiganie  matter,  derived  froxA  natu- 
ral souroes.  This  furnished  pabulum  for  growing  crops  for 
man^  years.  The  cultivator,  not  feeling  the  neoessity  of  ier- 
tilisina  his  soil~Hts  when  one  pieee  failed  to  give  fhll  crops,  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  adopt  another-^he  thus  acquired  a  nabit 
which  succeeding  generations  were  slow  to  deviate  from ;  con- 
sequently the  partial  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  causing  the  faihure 
in  many  instances  to  produce  paying  crops.  Such  culture 
brought  its  natural  reward-**-4iaea8e,  winter-killing,  insect 
dettruetion,  etc.  Now,  to  bring  our  land  into  the  proper  con- 
dition to  give  us  good  crops  of  wheat,  we  must  adopt  a  better 
systttn  of  culture.  Our  land  must  be  worked  to  a  greater 
WfUht  be  mere  thoroughly  pulverised,  have  suitable  fertilising 
watenal  liberally  applied :  where  necessary  be  underdrained,  to 


the  better  warming,  draining,  and  aSrifloation  of  the  soiL  ¥hcs 
we  accomplish  this,  we  sludl  find  that  as  good  oropi  wiO  h 
realiied  as  in  former  d«ys}  andthoae  deatenotive  insleteB^ 
miea,  whi<^  are  the  dread  oif  all  wheat  growers,  wiH  be  ddMtei 
espeeiaUy  where  we  adopt  a  eystem  of  rotation,  rainng  cro^ 
for  feeding  stock,  and  manuring  with  especial  reference  to  tku 
crop,  and  growingfrom  a  less  area  a  greater  amoaat  of  gnii 
or  other  crops.  We  must  adopt  an  alternation  of  grevhiytb 
oereals  with  the  legnminons  and  rootcropa,  and  feed  them  (at, 
applying  the  manure  made  therefrom  ta  the  soil.  Sack  am 
should  be  raised  for  feeding  as  will  ftirnish  the  elements  fv  tse 
riohest  manure,  such  manures  being  found  the  most  wm/auB^ 
for  wplication  to  the  soil.  It  will  eearcely  he  neeeann  ta 
say  tnat  wheat  mi^  be  grown  on  a  variety  of  soils,  as  uos 
exiaU  a  great  diversity  over  the  region  in  which  it  is  a  ksdio; 
crop ;  that  should  be  seleoted  which  ia  a  little  loUiig,  w 
drained,  natnrally  or  aitificiaUy. 

8aL£CTioi(  or  Sun.— ^Varieties  are  nnmeroua  elwists 
and  spring.  Winter  wheat  being  the  moal  vahmUe.  aad  su^ 
gpenemUy  raised,  wiU  he  the  kind  here  diaonssed.  ^^^kvewie- 
tiea  are,  to  a  greater  or  lesa  extent,  depeq^t  for  their  §«■ 
qualities  upon  the  soil,  oUmate,  and  cultivation  which  t^ 
receive.  A  variety  should  he  selected  bj  comparison  vm 
yields  well,  is  hardy,  commands  a  good  market,  and  mshi  s 
good  aiiiele  of  flour.  When  aach  is  found,  secure  it  evonst  a 
Uberal  outlay  el  money.  Having  once  obtained  it  oidestMS 
to  improve  upon  it  bv  seleetion  and  cultivation.  Safest  te 
earliest  and  longest  needs  from  the  field*  or  that  psit  of  tk 
field  containing  them,  and  let  it  get  folly  ripe ;  keep  it  sepsnts 
from  the  penend  crop,  thresh  it  with  the  flail,  dean  it ;  tiio, 
with  a  sieve  which  will  pass  all  the  small  shrnaksn  gnisi, 
separate  it.  A  further  improvement  is  by  throwing  it  sora>  a 
long  floor,  reieeting  all  that  foils  short  as  light,  and  nteisng 
for  aeed  the  heaviest  and  best,  which  goea  beycmd.  This  pro- 
QBM  will  effectually  clear  the  grain  of  cheat  and  other  fool  seei 

Peitailition  qv  Sub  tor  Sowing. — ^Having  desBBi  j«sr 
seed  as  above,  prepare  apickle  of  salt  dissolved  in  water  loi* 
ciently  strong  to  bear  up  a  potato,  and  fat  half  a  barr^ofis^ 
pickle  add  half  a  pound  of  blue  vitriol.  When  all  is  diaiehw, 
put  in  the  seed,  stir  it  wcU,  and  skim  off  all  that  rises  totk 
smfaoe ;  throw  the  remainder  into  a  basket  to  drain }  kt  tka 
be  done  ten  or  twelve  hours  previous  to  sowing.  Just  klwe 
sowing,  spread  it  on  a  tight  floor,  and  roll  it  in  slaked  hme,  to 
a  powder,  stirring  it  weUwith  rakes.  It  is  now  ready  to  itfofi 
in  the  soil  The  flrst  of  September  is  as  late  as  theseedosf^ 
to  be  sown,  and  in  no  ease  ought  it  to  he  delayed  later  tbaatu 
lOth  of  the  month. 

QuAivTiTT  01  Sunt  TO  THE  AcBB.-i^As  tiic  ssed  ottf 
ferent  varieties  varies  in  size,  some  will  require  a  huger  fw- 
tity  than  others ;  so  also,  if  sown  broadcast  by  hand  or  tm 
hy  machine,  the  former  requiring  more  seed  than  tiis  htf». 
iWn  Ave  peeks  to  two  busnels,  and,  in  seme  instances^jsflW 
is  used,  ▼Mying  with  the  mode  of  sowing  apd  with  difta^ 
cultivators.  The  grain  drill,  properly  adjusted,  depoati  v 
seed  more  uniformly,  covers  it  at  an  even  depth,  rsqains  Itf 
seed,  and  usnall^  gives  greater  craps  tiian  when  sown  lyhsii; 
also,  the  work  is  done  quicker,  the  aeed  comes  up  wwn  ^ 
formly,  and  is  better  nrepared  to  resist  any  oouaterastiDf  »* 
fluenoes.  Where  seed  is  sown  by  hand  it  should  be  erasljn- 
tribnted,  and  the  harrowing  should  be  both  length  '^J'^ 
ways  the  field,  to  cover  the  seed  as  uniformly  as  possiWe,  ssi 
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Ise  the  toil.  Havinff  in  ^Tefioai  oommimioatioiu  eraretsed 
mj  Tiewi  how  ffood  uooghing  thoald  be  done,  I  only  add  here, 
that  the  toil  is  brongnt  into  a  mneh  better  condition  for  wheat 
if  donghed  twice  or  more.    I  now  paw  to  the 

Uaetbstihq. — ^The  proper  time  for  cutting  wheat  orr^e, 
to  be  made  into  flonr,  is  nerore  it  comes  to  full  maturity,  as  in 
the  latter  ease  it  yields  a  lees  and  poorer  quality  of  flour  than 
when  out  in  a  more  matnrestate.  Experience  teaches  that  the 
greatest  qnantitv  and  best  quality  of  flonr  is  made  from  grain 
cot  in  the  dooni  state — that  is,  when  the  grain  is  yet  soft, 
jielding  no  miu  when  crushed  between  the  nails  of  the  thumbs. 
The  perfection  of  machinery  for  cutting  min  has  to  a  great 
neasure  done  away  with  the  sickle  and  grain  cradle,  thus 
sbolishing  a  very  laborious  part  of  harvesting.  The  machine, 
vith  the  self-raker,  now  mates  quick  woric  of  cutting  down  a 
field  of  grain,  so  that  more  of  it  can  be  cut  in  just  the  right 
time. 

BiifDiNO,  Shockino,  BTa — ^Wo  are  liable,  while  hanrest- 
iog,  to  have  heavy  showers  of  rain ;  it  therefore  becomes  us  to 
prform  those  operations  well.  In  binding,  the  bands  should 
be  drawn  tight,  or  in  curing  the  bundles  shrink,  loosening  the 
bands  so  that  in  hauling,  etc.,  many  become  loose,  causing 
delay  to  re-bind,  etc.  Ten  or  twelve  are  sufllcient  for  a  single 
ahoek ;  they  should  be  set  in  two  rows,  the  butta  flrmly  im- 
planted in  the  stubble,  a  little  open,  the  tope  leaning  together 
and  well  pressed ;  take  two  sheaves  and  part  the  tops  and  place 
them  astride  the  shock,  spreading  so  as  to  cover  the  tops  well ; 
bind  them  together  by  twisting  the  straw  from  one  cap  sheaf 
to  the  other,  and,  if  properly  done,  they  will  stand  any  ordinary 


amount  of  wind  and  rain.  Here  it  may  remain  till  sufficiently 
cured  for  the  mow  or  stack.  Every  one  who  raises  grain  ought 
to  have  sufficient  bam  room  to  store  his  grain  in,  so  that  it 
may  be  secure  in  any  weather,  and  that  he  may  take  advantage 
of  circumstances  in  threshing  and  preparing  it  for  market ;  but 
comparatively  few  large  nowers  are  thus  provided,  oonse- 

auently  the  grain  is  stackea  out.  In  stacking  out,  preparation 
tiould  be  made  by  laying  a  suitable  foundation  to  raise  the 
bottom  at  least  a  foot  frtim  the  ground,  to  keep  it  dry  and  give 
ventilation,  with  a  suitable  stack  pole  in  the  centre.  The  centre 
of  the  stack  should  be  kept  well  rounded,  firmly  built,  and  the 
outer  sheaves  have  the  outs  well  forced  into  those  on  which 
they  lie  and  be  inclined  to  shed  rain,  etc.  The  toppin|[  should 
be  carefully  done,  closing  every  place  so  that  no  ram  may 
penetrate,  and  fhstening  tne  top  sneavea  so  that  they  will  in  no 
case  blow  or  slip  off,  and  finishing  with  a  thatch  well  bound 
and  secured. 

Th&E8hi2«o  akd  Cliaicino.— These  operations  are  now 
performed  almost  exclusively  bv  horse  or  steam  power ;  the 
oest  way,  or  mode  of  doing,  needs  no  elucidation ;  but  that  the 
cleaning  part  is  veiy  impmectly  performed  is  too  evident  from 
the  amount  of  foreign  matter  contained  in  the  grain  sent  to 
market.  Much  pains  should  be  taken  in  cleaning,  to  get  it  as 
clean  as  possible  of  cockle,  cheat,  etc.,  as  a  good  clean  article 
of  grain  will  sell  enough  more  readily,  and  for  a  greater  price, 
to  pay  the  extra  expense  of  the  little  extra  trouble.  The  better 
the  straw  is  preserved  after  threshing  the  greater  its  value  for 
feeding  or  otner  purposes.  Wm.  H.  Whitk. 

—7^  Amerioan  Coimtry  Oentkman, 


THE    HUNTmGDONSBIEE    AGBICULTUEAL    SOOIETT. 
MEETING   AT   ST.   NEOTS, 


The  annual  show  and  dinner  of  this  society  was  held  at  St. 
Neo^s  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  36,  and  there  was  a  very  good  show 
eoiuidering  the  absence  of  cattle.  The  horses  were  good,  both 
u  regards  numbers  and  quality.  There  were  some  excellent 
roots,  and  the  poultry  was  well  represented.  There  was  also 
■ome  capital  ploughing,  the  weather  and  land  considered. 

The  judges  of  stallions  were  Messrs.  Cranfield,  Bnckden ; 
Sdwards,  Buokworth ;'  and  Prior,  Leighton ;— of  other  horses, 
Mr.  F.  Booper,  Abbotts  Eipton ;  Mr.  C.  Bamett,  Stratton 
Pwk;  and  Mr.  Thomas,  Bletsoe ;— of  sheep,  swine,  and  roots, 
Messrs.  Plowright,  Manea ;  Craig,  Fotheringhay ;  and  Sear- 
wn,  Deeping  St.  James. 

The  following  are  the  awards  of  prizes  :-— 

STOCK. 

Open  to  all  Engbuid.  To  the  exhibitor  of  the  best  stallion 
for  agricultural  pnrpoaes,  the  property  of  or  hired  by  the  ex- 
hibitor.— ^First  prise,  £15,  Mr.  Jolin  Manning,  Orliugbuiyi 
•Mond,  £7,  Mr.  William  Walker,  Cobie. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  cart  mare  and  foal,  first  premium, 
^5,  by  the  society,  and  a  cup  of  the  value  of  £5  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  St.  Neot*s.— Firstprize,  Mr,  R.  H.  Ekins,  Wenington ; 
•eoond,  £2,  Mr.  Looker,  Wyton. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  two-year-old  cart  gelding. — First 
pme,  £4,  Messrs.  T.  and  8.  Fjrson,  Warboys ;  second,  £3,  Mr. 
».  H.  Ekins,  Wenington. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  two-year-old  cart  fiDy. — ^First 
prize,  £4,  Mr.  Rowland  Wood,  Cbpton ;  second,  £2,  Mr.  £. 
'MI,  Yaxley. 

To  the  owner  of  the  beat  two  cart  horses. — Blr.  J.  O.  Bain- 
tree,  Lolworth,  £4. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  yearling  cart  colt  or  flUy.— First 
^ze,  £8,  Mrs.  Orbell,  AbboU*s  Ripton ;  second,  £2,  Messrs. 
Py«m,Warboys. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  mare  or  gelding  above  four  and 
ander  five  years  old,  adapted  for  hnnting  purposes,  the  pro- 
P^  of  the  exhibitor  six  months  previous  to  the  show.  A 
np  of  the  value  of  £!26,  by  Mr.  James  Marshall.~Mr.  Simnan, 
Bockworth, 

to  the  owner  of  the  best  mare  or  gelding,  five  years  old  and 
||P*ards,  adapted  for  hnnting  pnrpoaea,  the  property  of  the  ex- 
hibitor fix  months  praviow  to  the  ahow.-^Mr.  Samuel  Earl, 


Morbome,  £10.  A  protest  against  payment  of  this  premium 
entered. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  mare  or  gelding  above  four  and 
under  five  vears  old,  not  exceeding  fifteen  hands,  adapted  as  a 
roadster,  the  property  of  the  exlubitor  six  months  previous  to 
the  show. — A  premium  of  £5,  Mr.  F.  Reynolds,  Chatteris. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  mare  or  gelding,  above  five  years 
old,  not  exceeding  fifteen  hands,  adapted  as  a  roadster,  the 
property  of  the  exhibitor  six  months  previous  to  the  show.  A 
cup  of  the  value  of  £6,  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Neots. — 
Mr.  S.  Day.  St.  NeoU. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pony,  not  exeeeding  13^  hands 
high.  A  cup  of  the  value  of  £6,  by  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Neots. — Mr.  li.  Carpenter,  St.  Neots. 

SHEEP. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three  wethers,  under  two 
years  old. — First  prize,  £6,  Mr.  Edwards,  BnckworUi ;  second, 
£3,  Mr.  Edwards. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  ten  theaves.  under  two  years 
old,  and  to  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes. — £5,  Mr.  Edvrards, 
Buckworth. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  ten  ewes,  that  liave  suckled 
lambs  to  the  1st  of  June  last,  and  to  be  kept  for  breeding  pur- 
poses.— ^First  prize,  £5,  Mr.  J.  O.  Daintree,  Lolworth ;  second, 
£2  10s.,  Mr.  J.  Ooodliffe,  Connington, 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  ten  wether  lambs. — First 
prize,  £4,  Mr.  Edwards,  Buckworth ;  second,  £2,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, 

or  THS  SHO&T  WOOL  OB  MIX£D  B&BXD. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  throe  wethers  under 
two  yeara  old.p— First  prize,  £6,'  Mr.  WiUdnaon,  Godnum- 
chester. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  ten  ewes,  that  have  suckled 
lambs  to  the  1st  of  June  last,  and  to  bo  kept  for  braedinff  pur- 
poses.—First  prize,  £5,  the  Eari  of  Sandwich ;  second,  £2  lOa., 
the  Duke  of  Manchester. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  ten  wether  lambs. — First 
prize,  £4,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Godmanehester. 

To  the  owner  of  the  teat  pen  of  ten  ewe  lambs.— First  prize, 
£4,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Godmanehester. 
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A  cup  of  the  value  of  twenty  gnineat,  bj  Mean.  Browns 
ind  Goodman,  to  the  breeder  of  the  beit  sheep  exhibited  in  the 
yard,  either  by  itself  or  in  any  one  of  the  preceding  classes, 
such  breeder  being  a  member  of  the  society. — Mr.  Cranfield, 
Bnckden,  for  a  long-wool  shearUng  ram. 

SWINE. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  boar  of  the  large  breed.^Fir8t 
prize,  £3,  Mr.  G.  E.  Daintree,  Fenton ;  second,  30b.,  Mr.  J. 
O.  Daintree,  Lolworth. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  or  sncklin^  sow  of  the 
large  breed. — ^First  prize,  £3,  Mr.  C.  Lewin,  Brington ;  se- 
cond,  308.,  Mr.  J.  O.  Daintree,  Lolworth. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  or  snckline  sow  of  the 
small  breed. — First  prize,  £3,  Mr.  Sisman,  Bnckworth ;  se- 
cond, 30s.,  Mr.  Edwards,  Bnckworth. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three  yelts,  over  six  and 
under  twelve  months  old. — Frize,  £3,  Mr.  J.  O.  Daintree, 
liolworth. 

About  one  hundred  of  the  members  of  the  society  sat  down 
to  dinner  at  the  Com  Exchange,  nnder  the  presidency  of  the 
Hon.  Cobnel  Dunoombe. 

Mr.  ArntNBOBouoE,  of  Sawtry,  proposed  '*  The  Members 
for  the  County,**  hoping  they  would  soon  "pull  off  the 
malt-tax." 

Mr.  FiLLOWis,  M.P.,  who  was  received  with  loud  cheers, 
said ;  I  think  I  may  congratulate  my  agricultural  friends  on 
their  prospects,  compared  with  what  they  were  last  year.  We 
have  had  a  very  good  show  in  the  yard — we  have  lud  a  very 
good  meeting  at  our  festive  board.  I  think  I  may  also  con- 
gratulate yon  on  the  harvest  that  is  just  now  terminating. 
Although  we  have  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  and  a 
bug  hfurvest,  I  hope  it  will  prove  to  be  above  the  average,  and 
that  no  consideraole  amount  of  damage  has  arisen  from  the 
rain  that  has  fallen.  If  some  mischief  nas  been  done,  I  think 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  the  prices  of 
com  have  a  little  risen ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  is 
every  appearance  of  the  rise  continuing.  But  there  is  another 
matter  upon  which  we  may  oongratuate  ourselves,  and  that 
is  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  cattle-plague  throughout  the 
country.  When  we  met  last  year  it  was  at  an  umortunate 
tipie,  when  the  cattle-plague  was  spreading  its  ravages  week 
hy  week.  During  the  last  few  months  we  have  seen  a  con- 
siderable decrease,  and  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  about 
ilfty-one.  We  ma^  venture  to  hope  that,  under  the  advice  of 
her  Majesty*s  Fnvy  Council,  the  cattle-plague  will,  in  the 
course  .of  a  few  weeks,  altogetlier  cease  to  exist.  But  we 
must  pay  resard  to  the  orders  issued  by  the  local  authorities, 
founded  as  thev  are  on  the  orders  of  the  Privy  Council.  I 
have  been  told  that  there  is  little  of  the  cattle-plaeue  in  the 
country  now,  and  that  many  of  the  occupiers  of  land  think 
that  these  orders  may  be  dispensed  with.  I  hold  an  opinion 
entirely  different.  I  think  the  only  way  of  preventing  the 
cattle-plague  from  spreading  during  the  winter  months  is  bv 
strictly  attending  to  the  orders  which  have  been  issued. 
What  we  have  to  guard  against  most  particularly  is,  when  we 
aro  buying  stock,  to  ascertain  where  that  stock  comes  from, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so.  We  must  adopt  the  system 
which  lias  been  mainly  instrumental  in  getting  rid  of  the 
cattle-plague,  and  that  is,  the  system  of  stamping  out.  When 
that  system  was  first  begun,  many  of  our  farmers  were  opposed 
to  it ;  but  I  believe  the  opinions  of  many  of  these  gentlemen 
have  changed,  and  that  tne^  have  come  to  the  conclusion  pre- 
vailing in  many  parts  of  this  country,  and  also  in  Scotland, 
that  the  only  way  of  ^tting  rid  of  the  cattle-plague  is  to 
stamp  it  out  wherever  it  makes  its  appearance.  Durinr  the 
last  few  weeks  we  have  had  the  misfortune  of  hearing  of  two 
or  three  instances  of  the  cattle-phigne  in  this  coun^.  For- 
tunately for  us,  in  many  of  the  herds  in  which  it  broke  out, 
no  second  case  has  occurred.  Of  course  we  must  pay  great 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  declare  it  to  have  been 
the  cattle-plague;  but  it  is  a  most  fortunate  thing,  if  it  was 
the  cattle-plague,  that  no  other  cases  have  occurred.  If  the 
system  of  stamping  out  is  carried  on,  I  think  we  may  live  in 
hopes  of  gettbg  nd  of  the  cattle-plague  altogether  within  the 
next  few  weeks ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  beheve  the  greatest 
pare  wiU  be  reamred  to  prevent  its  spreading  during  the  winter 
months, 


Lord  B.  MoRTi4}U  said :  Gentletnen,  agrieoltue  U  tlift 
only  trade  which  is  fiishionable.  As  soon  as  a  merehant  be- 
comes rich — as  soon  as  he  attains  a  position  in  society— ke 
must  needs  become  a  faraier.  No  one  thinks  of  being  a  tu» 
ner  or  a  tallow-chandler  for  his  amusement.  But  every  mis 
tries  to  get  a  farm,  and  then  swears  that  he  loves  the  smeU  of 
a  dung-heap  more  than  the  scent  of  his  wife's  flowers.  Fa* 
haps  he  obtains  three  or  four  farms,  and  throws  them  isto 
one.  This  naturally  increases  the  competition  for  fenns,  sod 
raises  their  price.  But  the  price  of  vour  produce  is  not  pro- 
portionately raised.  It  is  true  that  the  wages  of  artisans  sit 
mndi  incrcAsed,  and  that  many  of  them  eat  beef  twice  a-dij, 
which  they  did  not  do  before.  This,  however,  does  not  es- 
hance  the  farmer's  prices  so  much  as  it  draws  imports  fron 
ibroad.  Then,  again,  yon  are  snlQeet  to  Iomcs  I7  weather. 
af  it  bedrT,alas  for  your  turnips !  If  it  be  wet,  your  eon 
Is  damaged.  There  are  also  losses  of  cattle  by  disease.  Be- 
sides, sheep  and  oxen  cannot  be  laid  by  vntil  there  is  a  d^ 
mand  for  tnem  in  the  market  An  ox  soon  eats  up  his  piioe 
without  adding  to  his  value.  He  must  therefore  oe  at  oaee 
forced  upon  Uie  market  These  are  all  great  drawbselu. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  That  which  the  maniiactotr 
haa  to  do  in  his  race  with  other  manu&ctorers-lose  so 
chance  of  improving  production  bv  new  madiinery,  and  is- 
creasing  the  fertili^  of  your  land  by  new  manures.  With 
regard  to  the  losses  of  cattle,  Imay  be  pardoned  for  remiad- 
ing  you  that  I  foretold  you  more  than  a  year  ago  what  wosU 
hi^ypen,  and  sketched  out  a  course  which  I  recommended  yw 
to  pursue.  The  main  points  were  to  slaughter  the  disesied 
animals,  and  to  isolate  the  places  of  infection.  Suice  that 
time  the  Boyal  Commission  m  abundantly  proved  that  the 
g^eat  lines  of  traffic  are  the  lines  of  the  disease.  Since  that 
time  the  Act  has  carried  out  what'  I  then  advised.  Socm 
after  the  Act  came  into  operation  the  disease  decreased,  ud 
where  the  Act  wai  not  carried  out  the  disease  reappMred. 
When  it  invaded  Ireland  the  same  course  was  adopted,  aui 
that  country  has  been  freed  from  the  corse.  If  that  ooone 
had  at  once  been  carried  out  h^re— if  the  Government  had  sot 
been  behindhand,  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  catUe  mifht  hire 
been  saved.  The  Cattle  Flame  Bill  contained  a  etaose  is- 
demni^gthe  Frivr  Council  for  ordering  die  slangbterof 
cattle.    I  resisted  that  clause  until  Mr.  (Sadatone  ] 


to  grant  a  compensation  for  the  cattle  thus  slaughtered.  Mr. 
WfiJpob  and  Mr.  Henley  assisted  me  in  extracting  thit 
promise.  But  things  changed,  and  it  was  put  out  of  the 
power  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  fuLBl  his  promise.  But  sa  let 
was  passed  bite  in  the  session  which  has  not  a  retmsMctife 
compensation.  But  Jove  looks  with  indulgence  on  the  brokis 
vows  of  lovers,  for  they  are  ever  fragile.  Tliere  is  soother 
subject  which  I  hope  the  Government  will  not  lose  sight  of- 
I  mean  the  pollution  of  rivers.  It  is  now  generally  hoon 
tliat  the  cholera  is  spread  by  means  of  impure  water.  I  !■ 
sorry  that  my  Bill  of  1864  was  not  accepted  bv  the  Hosie. 
The  commission  which  was  then  appointed  has,  however,  it- 
ported  strongly  in  favour  of  the  water-shed  boards,  whkh  I 
at  that  time  recommended.  I  trust  that  the  present  Goven* 
ment  will  act,  and  will  not  leave  us  a  prey  to  the  oholen, « 
the  late  Government  saorificed  your  oxen  to  the  cattk  pb^ 


THE  MANUKE  PFT.— The  Agricultural  Editor  of  thi 
New'Tork  Tiwtet  gives  a  description  of  a  bam  recently  erectrf 
by  Dr.  Hexamer  in  Westchester  county.    In  alluding  to  ^ 
stables,  he  says :  The  floors  of  tiie  staUes  are  watertight,  m 
the  sur&oe  descends  a  trifle,  so  that  all  the  liquid  flovi  i> 
gutters  into  the  manure  pit  directly  in  the  rear  of  thc^flt 
Small  flap  doora  are  prepared  dose  to  the  floor,  whidi  pron*^ 
a  convenient  opening  for  throwing  out  all  tiie  solid  litter  is^ 
the  manure  pit,  whidi  is  about  1(X)  fiset  long,  6  feet  wide,  m 
4  fiset  deep,  substantially  cemented  on  the  inside  and  bottA 
so  that  no  surplus  water  can  enter  or  escape.    At  oaeesd^ 
the  pit  stands  the  privy,  which  furnishes  much  exedlent  fa^ 
lixing  material.    The  manure  is  q»read  around  evealjr  » 
covered  with  muck,  or  rich  mellow  soil.    The  pit  will  cooti^ 
about  100  loads;  and  on  that  small  fermit  is  filled  a» 
emptied  three  or  four  times  annually  with  the  dw**'',^? 
post.    With  such  a  pit  no  manure  is  wasted.   As  tke  oefiA 
from  the  stables  is  not  alwa^  snflioient  to  keep  the  ■■'"^ 
containing  a  large  prppcpr^on  of  iiitrogenow  fi»^»  '"* 
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beeoming  "  fire-fiuiged,"  the  leader  from  the  eaTe-troughsis  to 
amnged  thjit  anv  dninble  amoant  of  water  can  be  tamed  into 
the  mannre  pit  during  the  M  of  rain.  The  pit  ia  ao  arranged 
that  a  cart  or  waggon  may  be  driren  along  dose  by  its  side,  from 
rad  to  end,  thus  &cilitating  the  ^eat  labour  of  forking  and 
ihorelling  the  compost.    The  arrangements  for  making  oam- 


yard  oomiXMt,  on  which  (krmera  most  rely  chiefly  for  material 
to  maintain  the  fertili^  of  their  grounds,  are  most  complete, 
conyenient,''and  economical.  Those  farmers  who  waste  half  of 
their  barn-yard  manure  should  learn  by  these  suggestions  to 
save  all  their  manure,  and  thus  raise  bountiful  crops  of  graiUi 
roots,  fruit,  or  grass. 


THE    BECENT    BAM. SALES. 

BY    A     PRACTICAL     VA£lt£U. 


Vii  be  it  from  me  to  aay  a  word  in  detraction  of  the 
merits  of  that  useful  and  almost  innumerable  body,  ram- 
breeders,  very  many  of  whom  are  dcserring  of  our  highest 
euiogiums,  and  nearly  all  are  worthy  of  great  commenda- 
tion. But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  and  in  some  re- 
spects ram-breeding  is  beyond  that  limit.  As  the  season 
for  sale  and  letting  is  now  nearly  over,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, without  prejudice,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
subject. 

I  would  premise  that  my  object  in  writing  as  a 
"practical  former"  is  to  benefit,  if  I  might  so  say,  the 
practical  formers  of  the  kingdom.  Now  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  great  body  of  practical  formers  are  paying 
too  much  for  their  rams.  It  is  quite  a  different  thing  for 
a  ram-breeder  to  give  an  extravagant  price  for  a  parti- 
cular ram  suited  to  his  purpose ;  but  of  late  every  ordi- 
nary sheep-breeder  has  been  necessitated  to  give  a  price 
beyond  what  I  think  the  circumstances  of  the  case  abso- 
lutely require.  Good  flocks  of  rams  may  be  bred,  and 
leafe  a  foir  and  reasonable  profit  when  disposed  of  at  an 
average  of  from  £5  to  £8  each.  But  in  these  times 
&nnen  are  so  abounding  in  spirit  or  so  "  full  of  money,*' 
that  such  prices  are  looked  upon  as  denoting  an  inferior 
breed,  and  in  consequence  such  flocks  are  neglected.  The 
general  class  of  formers  muster  at  the  large  gatherings, 
and  become  the  buyers  or  hirers  of  sheep  at  almost  fobu- 
loos  prices. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  thing  practically.  An  ordinary 
breeder  will  give  from  £15  to  £25  for  the  hire  of  a 
iheep,  or  he  may  purchase  one  at  the  same  rate.  The 
difference  is  by  no  means  so  beneficial  as  many  suppose. 
Overfed  animals  seldom  do  much  good  service  amongst 
the  ewe-flock  at  first,  and  often  fiul  altogether.  If  the 
sheen  is  a  purchased  animal,  the  risk  is  on  the  purchaser ; 
if  a  hired  sheep,  the  risk  is  on  the  owner  or  vendor,  who 
will  have  to  supply  a  substitute  when  required.  Take  a 
•beep  at  £25.  If  well  attended  to  by  the  shepherd,  he 
^y  serve  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  ewes,  and  possibly 
bec»Dme  the  sire  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  lambs,  which  is 
^  very  liberal  estimate.  These  lambs,  as  they  fall,  will 
be  at  a  coat  of  some  8s.  4d.  each ;  but  generally  a  ram 
should  not  be  put  to  more  than  fi*om  six^-five  to  seventy 
ewes.  A  liberal  foil  of  lambs  may  in  such  cases  be  foirly 
witicipated;  but,  taking  the  average  of  breeds,  they  will 
not  much  exceed  one-half  pairs,  particulariy  if  guile  ones 
»re  indoded  in  the  estimate ;  so  that  the  seventy  ewes 
Alight  drop  one  hundred  and  five  lambs,  which,  from  a 
£2o  sheep,  would  average  about  4s.  6d.  each  lamb,  or, 
ironi  a  £16  sheep,  would  cost  near  Ss.  each.  As  to  the 
number  of  lambs  eoming  to  maturity,  that  is  in  a  great 
"wasure  a  question  of  management  and  "  luck  ;*'  but  all 
requires  consideration,  when  hiring  or  purchasing  a  ram. 

If  we  take  the  like  view  of  putting  the  mue  to  the 
female  u  we  do  in  other  cases,  the  resmt  would  come  out 
wwse  still— say  the  horse  to  the  mare,  bull  to  the  cow, 
w  to  the  sow,  ram  to  the  ewe.  A  £26  sheep  to  a 
hundred  ewes  would  be  at  the  rate  of  68.  each ;  a  £16 
weep  to  seventy  ewes  would  be  about  4s.  4d.  each.    This 


is  undoubtedly  a  high  figure  to  expend  for  a  whole  flock, 
and  worthy  of  grave  consideration  on  the  part  of  every 
sheep-brec4er. 

There  cannot  be  a  question  relative  to  the  desirability 
of  breeding  from  the  best  flocks,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. My  own  practice  has  chiefly  been  to  use  sheep 
got  by  the  most  popular  ram  of  the  time,  but  indirectly, 
through  the  purchaser  or  hirer.  One  of  my  best  rams 
now  m  use  is  from  a  sire  which  brought  to  his  breeder 
the  good  round  sum  of  £250,  in  four  different  hirings ; 
but  I  obtained  his  services  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  and 
his  stock  come  up  admirably. 

I  want  "  the  common  breeder  "  to  ke^  a  good  look- 
out as  to  what  destination  certain  first-class  sheep  are 
forwarded,  and  in  due  time  to  follow  and  obtain  some  of 
their  produce.  Let  the  breeders  of  rams  expend  their 
money  lavishly  if  liiey  please ;  it  may  answer  their  pur* 
pose,  but  it  can  never  pay  the  common  breeder  to  do  it, 
except  for  a  special  purpose.  It  has  unquestionably  been 
a  lucrative  season  for  our  more  popular  ram-breeders. 
The  average  of  many  sales  and  lettings  have  been  un- 
usually high.  The  Mari  Lane  Express  of  the  past  three 
weeks  gives  many  averages  of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep. 
Take  the  Lincoln  long-wools.  Mr.  Thos.  Kirkham, 
Biscathorpe,  let  150  rams  to  average  £17  9s.  4d.  each ; 
Mr.  Chaplin,  Tathwell,  sold  forty— average,  £15  16s. 
each  ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Howard,  Temple  Bruer,  averaged  about 
10  guineas ;  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Asnby,  one  hundred  shear- 
linga.  about  £13  each ;  Mr.  Josenh  Kirkham  (Carrington 
flock),  about  14  guineas  each ;  do.  (Audleby  Sale),  £16 
8s.  each;  Mr.  T.  Castle's,  Pointon,  averaged  £16  6s. 
6d. ;  Mr.  Davy,  Owersby,  £12  8s.;  Messrs.  Dudding» 
Panton,  about  £11 ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Caswell,  about  13  guineas ; 
and  many  others  at  similar  averages.  The  Shropshires 
also  average  high  figures — Mr.  Baker,  Grendon,  £11  2s. ; 
Mr.  Masfen,  £14  lis.  8d. ;  Messrs.  Cranes,  16  guineas; 
Mr.  H.  Smith,  £10  16s. ;  and  Messrs.  Lane,  Game,  and 
the  Cotswold  breeders  at  still  higher  averages.  The 
Leicester  flocks  have  not  attained  such  high  averages,  nor 
are  the  Southdowns  this  year  in  the  ascendant ;  yet  still 
the  averages  are  higher  than  is  compatible  with  the  pro- 
fitable conduct  of  general  business.  The  flock  of  ewes 
should  not  average  more  than  two  shillings  per  head  for 
the  rams'  service.  This  may  be  a  very  unpahitable  doc- 
trine to  preach  to  ram-breeders ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
amply  sufiicient  for  the  tupping  of  each  ewe,  taking  the 
average  of  flocks  in  the  kingdom.  I  believe  the  business 
of  breeding  rams  for  letting  or  sale  has  seen  its  best  days. 
The  markets  are  fast  becoming  over-stocked.  The  agri- 
cultural papers  are  full  of  advertisements  of  ram  sales ; 
and,  moreover,  common  breeders  are  vnsely  saving  a  few 
lambs  from  their  best  ewes  for  friture  service.  These  all 
tend  to  lower  its  position,  and  only  the  most  popular 
flocks  wlU  ultimately  be  able  to  maintain  their  standing. 
Most  of  the  ram  safes  or  lettings  are  now  conducted  by 
public  auction.  The  flockmasters  or  breeders  like  this ; 
and,  where  ten  breeders  will  attend  a  private  sale  or  let* 
ting,  from  thirty  to  forty  will  attend  an  auction  «•  a  role, 
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Thero  the/  bid  Against  each  other  with  readineu  and 
Bjnxii,  becanse  each  man  knows  he  may  hare  the  sheep  of 
his  choice  if  he  so  pleases — he  has  only  to  he  the  last 
bidder.  In  this  way  many  fabnlons  prices  are  realixed, 
and  much  higher  averages  are  attained.  The  busmess  of 
-a  second-rate  ram-breeder  is  by  no  means  an  enviable 
one.  He  has  many  anxieties.  His  rams  take  the  best 
of  his  keeping ;  hu  averages  are  low ;  conmion  breeding 
and  grazing,  with  wool  and  mutton  at  present  prices,  will 
pay  better.  It  should  suffice  that  a  comparatively  few  of 
our  best  and  true  flocks  should  be  kept  up  efficiently,  with 
the  view  of  providing  sires  from  which  ordinary  stock 


rams  might  be  saved  to  be  osed,  instead  of  annoslly  ei* 
pending  a  large  sum.  Of  oonrse  a  change  of  blood  might 
as  readilv  be  obtained  through  one  sheep  as  firom  levuil, 
by  judicious  selection  of  Uie  ram  and  care  in  marking  the 
ewes.  All  these  minor  matters  are  too  much  neglected, 
and,  consequently,  breeders  have  to  pay  for  It,  In  having 
to  procure  three  or  four  sheep  where  one  might  have  done. 
It  would  be  folly  iu  the  extreme  to  disparage  the  hmdslile 
efforts  of  our  nvn-breeders — that  is  not  my  desire,  bnt 
to  suggest  to  our  oonunon  breeders  how  to  make  better 
use  ofthe  expensive  rams  they  may  buy  or  hire  of  theai, 
without  ii^'ury  to  their  own  flocks. 


THE    IRISH     LAND-TENURE     QUESTION. 


Upon  this  subject  Lord  Oranmore  and  Browne  has  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  IHmei  :— 

SiB, — ^Ai  Irish  reprewntatives  cannot,  without  eonBideraUe 
rashness,  roeak  plainiv  on  a  subject  so  nndonbtedlv  popular  as 
l^ty  of  Tenore,  perhaps  you  wOl  afford  space  lor  a  few  re- 
marks to  one  who,  from  having  managed  his  own  propertv  for 
eleyen  years,  can  speak  with  practical  experience.  Mr.  Mill, 
while  he  philosophised  on  natural  rights,  declined  entering  on 
the  oonrioeration  of  the  real  matter  before  the  House,  viz.  :-— 
Is  it  desirable,  either  for  the  good  of  the  community,  or  for  the 
wellbeing  of  the  people  themselves,  that  fixity  of  tenure  should 
be  given  to  the  peasant  farmer  of  Ireland  P 

I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  still  in  Ireland  4fi5,231  tenants 
whose  holdings  only  average  12  acres  of  hmd.  The  large 
minority  of  these  small  holdings  originated  by  subdivisions, 
which  were  made  when  the  land  was  held  under  leases,  which, 
losing  their  value  in  the  Famine,  were  ejected  or  surrendered. 
This  unwholesome  state  of  things  having  resulted  ftom  long 
leases,  I  think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  they  have 
been  triedand  found  wanting;  but  it  may  be  said,  the;ir  know 
better  now,  they  see  the  evil  of  subdivision ;  or,  subdivision  can 
be  prevented  l^  the  conditions  of  the  lease.  I  can  at  once 
reply  to  the  first  suagestion  bv  stating,  of  my  own  knowled^ 
that  when,  not  dosely  watched,  they  will,  and  still  subdivide 
the  holdings ;  and  as  to  conditions,  the  expense  of  enforcing 
them  would  be  so  great,  where  there  are  so  many  tenaitts  to 
deal  with,  that  no  one  wishing  for  any  income  from  his  estate 
would  attempt  it.  For  example— I  know  one  estate  with  an 
income  of  above  £22,000  a-year,  paid  by  upwards  of  6000 
tenants.  It  does  seem  straage  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
discuss  the  advisability  of  encouraging  and  oonirming  such  a 
state  of  things !  Again,  I  can  ste^  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  in  the  West  of  Ireland  I  have  never  seen  a  single 
holding,  of  the  class  I  refer  to,  well  drained,  fenced,  and  cuUi- 
vated ;  and  for  this  I  iu  no  wise  bhime  the  tenant,  for  any  one 
acquamted  with  draining  knows  that  to  do  it  effectually  re- 
quires great  care,  skill,  and  capital,  and  that  no  return  for  the 
latter  can  be  expectedfor  at  least acouple  of  years.  How  can 
a  poor  man  wait  fbr  this?  I  could  give  mstanees  without 
number  to  show  how  many  are  the  difficulties  attending  any 
attempt  to  improve  where  holdings  are  so  small,  and  where 
there  are  so  many  rights  and  interests  to  deal  with ;  for  instaaoe, 
there  are  say  some  twenty  tenants  living  on  each  side  of  a 
unall  stream :  this  cannot  be  deepened  without  the  consent  of 
all,  and,  independently  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  this  con- 
sent, few  are  willing  to  work  for  their  neighboun.  I  know 
two  instances  in  wnidi  at  considerable  expense  the  landlords 
deepened  such  a  stream,  charging  the  tenants  notiuBg.  In 
neither  case  oonld  they  be  got  to  keep  the  dndn  cleared,  and 
in  one  instaaoe  a  tenant,  havmg  a  wase,  brought  an  action 
against  the  landlord  for  intmdii^  on  his  land.  But  why  don't 
limdlords  build  decent  cottages  and  small  bams  P  A  slated 
cottage  and  suitable  offices  for  12  acres  of  land  would  not  be 
built  under  £200,  a  sum  equal,  in  many  cases,  to  the  fee-simple 
of  the  holding ;  and  if  the  nolding  were  enlarged  the  buildmg 
would  become  an  encumbrance.  Supposmg,  under  tilie  pro- 
posed Uw,  the  tenant  was  to  lay  out  £60  (£6  an  acre}  on 


building:  would  this  be  a  beneficial  improvement  toberepsid 
bythelaudlordP 

Again,  the  wetness  ofthe  climate  verv  generally  nsrrowi 
both  the  times  of  sowing  and  reining ;  tnerefore  to  get  the 
crop  into  the  gronnd  eany,  or  to  {^her  it  in  a  good  state,  re- 
quires the  command  of  every  fkcility  in  the  rfiape  oC  ^^*ff^ 
machinery,  &c.  The  small  tenant  has  none  of  these,  and  to 
crop  suffers  aooordingly.  Let  us  now  look  to  the  social  hsbm 
attending  this  system.  Toung  people  marry  almost  -as  soon  u 
they  arrive  at  man's  estate,  and  so  are  immediately  bardened 
with  the  support  of  a  young  family  for  whom  there  is  no  ea- 
plovment.  Then,  as  soon  as  daughters  erow  up  it  is  the  in- 
variable habit  to  «ve  them  fortunes  on  tiaeir  gemng  marrisd ; 
so,  if  by  middle  lue  a  small  tenant  has  saved  a  little  money,  it 
is  thus  disposed  of,  and  he  has  only  to  look  to  the  land  to  I^ 
compense  him.  Then,  if  there  be  a  pig,  calf,  cow,  oats,  »c,  to 
buy  or  sell  (independent  of  the  fair  or  market  being  the  plfce 
of  recreation)  he  occupies  as  mudi  or  more  time  in  diraonaK 
of  them  than  it  would  take  to  dispose  of  twenty  head  of  cattk 
or  a  large  quantity  of  grain. 

I  think  I  have  thus  shown  that  thesise  of  small  holdiafls 
alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  kudlord  not  building  or  maiiBg 
improvements  on  them,  and  the  experience  of  a  century  np- 
ports  my  view  that,  from  the  habits,  drcumstanees,  wiat  of 
necessary  skill  and  capital,  small  tenants  are  unable  so  to  cul- 
tivate tli  hmd  as  to  get  from  it  a  fair  return.  It  aproean  to 
me  that  the  only  other  important  question  that  arises  fa  tlii»- 
thougfa  the  community  suffer  from  loss  of  produce,  snd  tk 
buidlord  from  necessarily  lower  rents,  is  the  tenant  so  [nt» 
parous,  that  what  is  lost  on  the  one  hand  is  more  than  guwl 
on  the  other,  l^  the  comfort  and  contentment  which  resak  to 
him  from  thissystem?  Would  it  were  so,  and  then  asiv^ 
I  for  one  should  be  too  dad  to  see  it  confirmed  and  enoonrageiL 
But  instead  of  this,  the  Irish  p«isant  is  the  worst  fed,  wont 
clothed,  worst  housed  human  being  in  £*irope,  liting  in  s  hat 
which  commonly  is  shared  by  his  irig,  fowls,  and  cattle ;  is  Ire- 
land a  mere  slave  of  priest  or  landlord ;  in  England  a  hewerof 
wood  and  drawer  of  water ;  and  conseaaently  he  is  nol^ttj 
under  this  system  must  oontinue,  a  diseontented,  ^">^^ 
member  of  society.  I  cannot  are  that  it  requires  any  MCp 
philosophy  or  any  peat  knowledge  of  political  eeono^y  to 
arrive  at  the  condusion  that  exceptional  legislation  i«  JJ** 
justifiable  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  system  *bJch  m» 
resulted  so  disastrously.  The  failure  of  the  potatoes  hi  Iw 
and  the  following  years  showed  the  extreme  misorthatittj 
rwult  from  it ;  alraost  simultaneously  emigration,  the  nstow 
remedy  for  the  evil,  was  much  fiwamated,  and  bow  thep«g 
CO  wilUngly  to  a  country  where  they  r^iohi  those  d  »tf 
friesids  ai^  femily  who  hanre  gone  before,  and  where,  art  <w7 
is  plenty  to  be  had  for  the  earning,  but,  with  leasonaUeF?' 
denee  in  youth,  independnioe,  sncn  as  they  never  coold  obtia 
in  Ireland,  is  theirs  by  middle  age.  Surely  if  the  GwerMOj 
truly.desires  the  wellbeing  ofthe  Irish  people  they  will  ftcilitett 
the  natural  egress  from  an  over-populated  country,  ™2j5S 
for  party  ends  confiscate  the  knded  proper^r  of  Irdandaww 
increase  and  perpetuate  one  of  fhepriseipar  and  nalonl  m» 
of  Irish  povoty  and  (" 
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WOODS    AND    FORESTS. 


There  was  a  time  when  England  was  a  country  of 
forests.  When,  like  America  and  Continental  fhirope  of 
the  present  day,  the  old  woods  occupied  large  tracts  in 
erery  part>  as  iht  domiciles  of  wolres^  wild  boars,  and  other 
betsts  of  pr«y,  which  itMuned  the  gloomy  solitudes,  occa- 
sionally emerging  to  the  opeu  glades  to  pick  up  a  juvenile 
cottager,  and  carry  him  off  to  fbed  its  young  cubs.  These 
forests  were  the  parents  of  marshes  and  bogs,  which  con- 
stituted the  never-failing  feeders  of  the  numerous  rivers 
and  streams  that  intersected  the  land  in  every  direction. 
In  those  early  times,  the  alternating  seasons  were  more 
marked  and  regfuhur  than  since  cultivation  has  covered  the 
knd  with  its  vegetable  productions.  The  summers  were 
more  intensely  hot  j  the  winters  more  pierdn^y  cold ;  the 
spring  more  regular  in  its  appearance,  and  more  to  be 
depended  upon  for  its  genial  and  renovating  influence ; 
and  the  autumn  more  settled  in  its  weather,  for  the  work 
of  gathering-in  the  fruits  of  the  fields.  Such  is  the 
account  given  by  chroniders ;  and  we  will  at  once  give 
them  credit  for  correctness  and  veracity,  though  per£ips 
not  to  the  fbll  extent  of  their  representations.  Certain  it 
is>  that  the  clearance  of  the  forests,  and  the  consequent 
dryine  up  of  draining  of  the  marshes  atfd  bogs,  have 
csused  a  material  alteration  not  only  in  the  entire  fhce  of 
the  country,  but  in  the  supply  of  water  the  rivers 
formerly  derived  from  those  reservoirs,  and  also  in  the 
periodical  amount  of  rainfall  and  the  regularity  of  its 
distribution.  Many  streams  throughout  the  country, 
which  formerly  supplied  large  mills  vrith  unfkiling  water- 
power,  except  in  the  very  driest  of  seasons,  are  now,  with 
vastlv-improved  machinery,  requiring  less  power,  frequently 
ttnable  to  work;  and  almost  all  are  compelled  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  steam-power  to  make  good  the  deficiency  in 
the  rainfall.  In  addition  to  this  cause  of  the  declining 
water-power  of  the  country,  we  may  instance  also  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  water  that  Ms  is  hurried  to 
the  ooean-^by  the  system  of  drainage  throughout 
the  country,  by  which  the  land  is  cleared  of  rain  almost 
as  soon  as  it  fidls,  having  now  none  of  the  ancient 
reservoirs,  in  the  shape  of  bogs  and  marshes,  to 
wcdvc  and  retain  it  for  future  use.  All  the  old  water- 
millers  complain  that  the  raiufidl,  however  heavy,  does 
them  no  permanent  tfood.  It  just  occasions  a  momentary 
"  flush,'*  which  is  rather  injurious  than  otherwise,  beintc  in 
excess  of  the  requisite  power,  instead  of  bdng  held  in 
reserve  by  the  marshes,  and,  above  all,  by  the  suitail  of 
the  a^aeent  lands.  This  was  ibrmerly,  in  the  nndrained 
Jtate  of  the  coontiy,  perhaps  the  largest  source  of  supply, 
*>«cause  it  extended  over  the  whole  area,  aud  yielded  its 
Swerve  deUbcrately  and  in  driblets;  whereas  now,  the 
Mower,  as  soon  as  it  fWls,  finds  its  way  into  the  drams, 
aad  from  thence  to  the  river,  in  a.fbw  hours ;  causing,  as 
we  have  stated,  a  temporarv  flush  of  water,  but  of  no 
ponnanent  benefit  to  the  miller,  who,  in  feet,  is  compelled 
to  stop  his  mill  for  the  time, and  let  the  precious  fluid  run 
pwt  bv  the  back-water  course* 

^nth  the  millers,  however,  we  have  at  present  nothing 
forther  to  do ;  and  we  have  only  brought  them  into  our 
wgmncnt  by  way  of  illustrating  the  efffect  of  the  two 
systems  now  being  pursued  in  this  country,  namely,  cut- 
^  down  and  clearing  the  forests  and  woodland,  and  the 
dmamg  of  the  knd  generally.  The  latter  is  an  operation 
^dispensable  to  good  husbandry,  and  we  can  only  wish 
^  tlMTO  Was  a  Oeaaral  Drainage  Aot  passed^  eompeUing 


every  landowner  to  drain  his  properly,  in  order  to  render 
it  as  productive  as  possible.  The  clearance  of  woods  and 
forests  is  another  affisdr ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  large  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  if  a  greater  portion  of  the  poor  luid  were  planted, 
instead  of  denuding  it  of  the  woods  that  at  present  axist ; 
and  to  replace  those  which  have  been  cut  down  by  fresh 

C;ations.  Tliis  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  in 
ce,  where  the  effects  of  clearing  tl\e  forests  In  certain 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  so  bjurious,  by  preventing 
the  rainfi&ll|  and  thus  occasioning  severs  droughts,  that 
the  Government  has  itself  undertaken  to  plant  fresh  ex- 
tensive tracts,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  already 
fait*  The  dearanea  of  the  forests,  in  fact)  had  gone  on  in 
that  country  to  an  alarming  extent ;  and  iu  the  sill^e 
department  of  Ari^,  it  is  said  to  have  gona  on  at  uie 
rate  of  8,000  acres  a-year  for  the  last  century ;  and  that 
iu  the  whole  Empire,  which  formerly  contained  forty-two 
million  acres  of  forest  a  century  ago,  upwards  of  twenty- 
two  million  have  been  cleared.     • 

The  proportion  of  fbrest  (mt  woodland  required  for  an 
agricidtural  country,  in  order  to  ensure  it  a  regular  and 
sufficient  rainfall  without  violent  storms,  is  estimated  by 
Rentzsch  at  28  per  cent,  for  the  interior  and  20  per  cetit. 
near  the  coast.  This  estimate  related  to  Germany ;  but 
in  England,  the  proportion,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  is  only  5  per  cent.,  and  even  this  is  reduced  by 
Sir  Henry  James,  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Department,  and  who  ought  to  know,  to  2.5  per  cent. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  small  proportion,  and  below  that 
of  every  other  country,  the  next  lowest  being  Portugal, 
which  has  very  little  woodland.  For  fbel,  England  at 
present  requires  no  wood,  whatevar  she  may  do  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  years  hence ;  but  fbr  the  purpose  of  ensuriug 
a  regular  supply  of  rainfall  and  reducing  the  fbrce  and 
number  of  violent  storms,  the  planting  of  the  waste  and 
poor  hmds  would  undoubtedly  be  beneficial,  although  from 
the  large  proportion  of  sea  coast  a  less  extent  of  forest  is 
required  than  on  the  continent.  An  increase  of  the  area, 
however,  would  obviate  the  ol\jeotion — ^if  there  is  any 
validity  in  it,  which  we  very  mutih  dotibt-^uTged  against 
draining,  that  it  has  already  been  carried  too  fiiT,  having 
subjected  the  laud  to  drou^t  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
We  say  we  doubt  this :  rather,  we  have  no  doubt  about 
it ;  for  during  the  severe  drought  of  1865  those  lands 
which  were  me  best  drained  sustoiued  vegetation  the  best. 
An  instance  from  Boussingault  is  quoted  by  Professor 
Murray  2  "The  Wolf-spring  in  the  Commune  of  Soubey 
furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  influttice  of  woods 
upon  fountsins.  A  few  years  ago  this  spring  did  not  exist. 
At  the  place  where  it  now  rises,  a  small  thread  of  water 
was  observed,  after  very  long  rains,  but  the  streakn  dis- 
appeared with  the  rain.  The  spot  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
very  steep  pasture,  inclining  to  the  south.  Eighty  years 
ago  the  owner  of  the  land  perceiving  that  some  firs  were 
shooting  up  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  determined  to  let 
them  grow,  and  they  soon  formed  a  fiourishing  grove.  As 
soon  as  they  Were  well  grown,  a  fine  spring  appeared  in 
place  of  the  occasional  rill,  and  fiimished  abnndant  water 
in  the  longeat  drought.  For  forty  or  fifty  years  this  spring 
Was  considered  the  best  in  Clos^du^Doubs.  A  feW  years 
since,  the  grove  was  filled,  and  the  ground  ttimed  again  to 
a  pasture.  Hie  spring  disappeared  with  tha  wood,  atid  is 
now  as  dry  as  it  was  jiinety  years  ago.'* 
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FAEMYABD   POXJLTRY:    PROFITS   AND   MANAGEMENT. 


BT    JOHN    ALOXKNOH    CLABO. 


^  Birda  of  the  oonrtyard,"  u  the  French  call  them,  hate  ac- 
quired an  important  statos  since  the  days  of  our  old  agricul- 
tural authors.  Thun  Bichard  ParkinK)n,  in  "The  Expe- 
rienced Farmer'*  (1798),  says. "  At  the  time  I  profess  girme 
directions  for  the  management  of  poultrv,  I  cannot  avoid 
hinting  to  the  farmer  that  he  must  not  rdiy  upon  the  profits 
arising  from  breeding  and  rearing  poultry  for  the  payment  of 
any  part  of  his  rent.  I  do  not  mean  to  £scourage  What  I  am 
fond  of  eating;  but  I  should  not  prove  myself  the  friend  of 
the  farmer  if  I  did  not  show  both  sides  of  the  question,  and 
tell  hun  it  is  possible  to  lose  by  manaffement  in  this  article, 
and  scarce  probable  to  gain,  unless  ne  selects  a  particular 
^eciee  or  sort."  Turkeys  he  condemns,  as  "those  voradons 
animals,  which  will  devour  as  mudi  as  any  quadruped  on  the 
&rm,  not  excepting  the  hogs,  which  can  be  raised  at  less  ex- 
pense.   Calculate,  if  you  can,  what  a  turkey  will  cost  by  the 

time  he  is  fit  for  the  spit Few  turkeys  are  fit  for  the  kit- 

chen  but  what  cost  the  farmer  from  SOs.  to  30s.,  although  he 
sells  them  at  market  fdr  4fl.  6d.  to  5s.  I  would  advise  the 
farmer  to  leave  the  breeding  of  turkeys  to  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune.  Chickens,  though  by  many  degrees  not  so  bad  as  tur- 
keys, will  not  pay  for  breeding.**  Geese  he  admito  to  be 
profitable,  and  adds  that "  ducks  may  be  estimated  on  the  same 
footing  (?  toeb)  as  geese." 

In  his  "  Treatise  on  Livestock"  (1810)  he  adheres  to  this 
unlucky  view  of  the  poor  birds,  saying, "  Poultry  will  not  pay 
(generally  speaking)  for  what  they  consume,  though  they  are 
convenient  and  pleasant,  and  a  certain  proportion  ought  to  be 
raised." 

Bichard  Kirwan,  in  his  "  New  Farmers*  Calendar^  (1801), 
says .' "  PoultTT  is  an  article  of  luxury,  for  which  the  little 
former  never  ootains  an  adequate  price.  He  had  better  allow 
his  wife  a  certain  annual  sum  for  pin-money  than  suffer  her  to 
keep  these  devournrs.  An  exception  must  be  made  in  favour 
of  geese,  which  will  graee  to  advanta^^  and  make  much  good 
manure.  They  are,  besides,  useful  in  a  farmyard  for  giving 
ahirm  by  night**  (!) 

George  Culley,  ira  his  work  "On  Live-stock"  (1807),  gives 
just  one  half-page  "  Of  the  Feathered  Tribe." 

Arthur  Young,  in  his  "  Farmers*  Calendar**  (1809),  owns 
that  in  some  situations  fowls  may  pay  well  for  good  food  and 
close  attention.  He  instances  "  the  most  successful  case  he 
ever  met  with'*— a  lady  in  Kent  netted  £20  a  year  by  fowls, 
turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks,  after  the  fiunily  was  well  supplied 
with  table-birds  and  eggs.  Her  system  was  to  let  labourers 
on  the  farm  raise  all,  at  a  fixed  price  for  each  grown-up  bird. 

Loudon  Q835)  thus  sums  up  all  the  information  he  could 
collect  on  the  desirability  of  keeping  poultry :  "  Though  poul- 
try form  a  very  insigniiicant  part  of  the  live-stock  of  a  farm, 
yet  they  oueht  not  to  be  alto^her  despised.  Li  the  largest 
farm  a  few  domestic  fowls  might  pick  up  what  might  escape 
the  pigs  and  be  lost ;  and  on  small  farms,  and  in  many  cot- 
tages, the  breeding  and  nusinjc  of  early  chickens  and  ducks, 
and  in  some  situations  the  rearing  of  turkeys  and  geese,  are 
found  profitable." 

This  is  not  veiy  encouramng.  But  the  UscfW  Knowledge 
Society's  *•  British  Husbandrjr*  (1835)  is  a  little  more  hope- 
ful, devoting,  however,  onlv  one  page  and  a  quarter  in  the 
two  volumes  to  remarks  on  the  subject.  Every  country  house- 
wife, the  anthor  says,  knows  so  wdl  how  to  manage,  that 
particulars  are  unnecessary ;  and  as  for  a  history,  ete.,  of  the 
breeds,  they  doubt  if  the  said  wives  would  read  it.  They  ob- 
serve that  the  breeding  of  noultry  could,  with  a  littie  more 
attention,  be  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  at  present ; 
and  they  adduce  the  case  of  a  Berkshire  labourer,  with  only 
one  room  to  live  in,  who  sent  up  to  London  as  many  as  four 
hundred  ducklings  in  a  year,  sold,  at  six  weeks  old,  for  12s. 
per  couple. 

Statistics  of  cost  and  profit  in  poultry-keeping  are  certainly 
rather  scanty.    As  to  the  prodn^on  of  eggs,  we  have  an  ex- 


periment, eivoa  by  Parkinson,  of  six  game-bens  for  one  yoi, 
the  hens  oeing  prevented  from  ntting.  The  number  rwoA 
from  seven  to  thirty-one  per  week,  though  some  were  hod  k 
every  month,  the  total  being  764,  or  about  127  em  for  ead 
hen.  We  may  reckon  the  proceeds  at  8s.  to  IDs.  per  hes. 
The  birds  were  kept  close  in  a  London  yard,  and  fed  apa 
whole  barlcv,  of  which  they  ate  half-a-peck  per  week  afflosg 
the  six.  If  the  grain  were  worth  lOd.  per  peck,  the  expme 
would  be  about  3s.  8d.  per  hen  per  annum,  leaving  a  yeailj 
profit  of  6s.  4d.  per  hen,  without  allowing  anything  for  hou- 
luff  or  attendance. 

Mr.  Punchard,  of  HaverbilL  a  most  gnccessful  Codiii. 
breeder,  had  thir^-five  Cochin  hens,  wfaidi  laid  in  one  year 
6,445  eggs — an  average  of  166  eggs  each.  There  were  mo< 
in  January,  and  fewest  in  April,  Che  sort  being  especially  n- 
luable  as  winter  layers. 

Some  few  years  ago  Mr.  Mooatt,  of  Stoke,  near  GhriHfcri, 
had  three  rolish  pullets,  which,  beginning  to  lay  at  sx 
months  old,  laid  in  twelve  months  624  eggs,  or  174  each.  At 
9d.  a  dosen,  this  would  be  about  lOs.  6d.  per  bird.  Doing 
the  year  each  consumed  6s.  4|d.  worUi  of^barley,  peas,  rke, 
and  meal,  leaving  a  profit  of  6s.  l^d.  per  bird,  withost 
reckoning  anything  for  housing  and  trouble.  Here  we  htn 
about  thirty-one  eggs  for  each  Is.  expended ;  and  if  each  m 
weighed  one-and-a-quarter  ounces,  there  was  produced  411b. 
of  the  most  nutritious  food  that  can  possibly  be  procured,  as 
the  low  cost  of  4£d.-  per  lb. 

Tliere  have  been  also  a  few  published  debtor-and-creditar 
accounts,  where  table-fowls  as  well  as  q;gs  have  bea  loU. 
Mr.  Bichard  Rgott,  of  Stokesferry,  gave,  in  the  AarieniUtni 
Qaxetie,  his  actual  expenses  and  receqito  with  ten  hens  and  a 
cock  in  1846,  and  twelve  hens  and  a  cock  in  1847.  All  tbe 
food  was  bought,  and  the  produce  sold,  in  tJie  village-«p 
at  8d.  to  9d.  per  dozen,  chickens  at  Ss.  to  3s.  4d.  per  cospk. 
The  cost  of  OToats,  oats,  barley-meal,  tail-wheat,  eggi  &r 
sitting,  and  the  collection  of  eggs  was,  for  the  first  yor,  Si. 
9d.  per  bird ;  for  the  second  year,  6s.  3d.  per  bird.  Ilie  aet 
profit  the  first  year  was  78.  per  bird ;  the  second  year,  Ss.  per 


B£r.  England,  in  a  Highland  Society's  "  prixe  essay,"  gate  i 
stetement  of  cost  and  produce  of  a  poul^  establishmoit  « 
100  hens.  A  year's  expenses  for  food  (ul  purchased),  ^ar 
house-rent,  henwife,  repairs,  interest  on  building  capital,  ^ 
averaged  10s.  6d.  per  bird.  The  returns  averaged  618. 6d.  per 
bird,  leaving  a  balance  of  profit  of  41s,  per  bird.  This  ii  nrf 
handsome  on  100  hens ;  but  as  only  30s.  are  set  down  for  tlie 
henwife,  the  necessary  Ubour  added  would  very  much  redace 
the  figure. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  Bhur,  who  has  raised  1,000  chickens  a  jco 
in  the  Carse  of  Qowrie,  printe  in  **The  HenwifiB''  hff 
balance-sheet  for  1860.  Her  expenses  amounted  to  1311  ^ 
9d.,  and  she  netted  only  £26  17s..  ^  very  pitiful  result  fior  « 
large  an  outlay.  The  item  for  labour  is  very  high— **wt» 
£80."  The  food  was  all  purchased,  and  very  costly;  andflB 
household  consumption  amotinted  to  £46  9s.  Mrs.  Bar 
avers  that  she  could  have  shown  a  better  "  credit  side  "  if  » 
had  "  gone  in  "  for  profit,  and  not  put  prohibitoij  prices  v^ 
her  show  pens  of  poultry.    Judging  by  the  pnoes  I  ^"•J' 

riy  great  prize-winning  breeders  for  tolerably  good  birj 
have  no  doubt  that  they  realize  a  good  deal  of  money;  ib^ 
in  all  probability,  it  is  the  Scottish  henwife's  managenient  9 
commercial  abih^  that  cute  so  poor  a  figure  in  her  balsstt- 
sheet.  ^  , 

There  are  certain  great  e&tablishmente  in  this  kingdoB  w 
On  the  Continent,  where  vast  numbers  of  hens  are  k«t  w 
egg-laying,  being  fed  upon  purchased  hone-beef  j  aad,  na- 
doubtedly,  consiaerable  profit  is  made.  ^ 

But  what  we  require  are  bond fde  fimnyaid  ««*JjJ* 
these  are  not  forthcoming  in  connexion  with  a  well-k^*»«- 
book  and  ledger.    In  fSMt»  however,  we  miy  jnrt  taka  tM 
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variotti  foregoSngr  profits,  with  considerable  additions,  as  re- 
DresentiDg  what  is  due  from  well-managed  poultry  on  a  farm. 
Mn.  Blair  sajs,  **  A  fiurmyard  is  the  paradise  of  ponltry,  and 
nowhere  can  tiiey  live  in  neater  comfort  and  plenty.  Fowls 
ooght  to  pa^  the  fiurmer  if  anybody ;  they  have  the  advantage 
of  the  gleamngs  of  the  stackyard,  and  at  times  are  almost  in- 
dependent of  any  extra  feeding."  The  tmth  is,  that  oviij  a 
trilling  portion  of  what  ponltiy  eat  at  a  ferm  homestead  in- 
volves any  outlay,  the  birds  piddnff  np  off  the  ground  and 
redeeming  from  waste  probably  one-half  of  their  living;  while 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  other  half  consists  of  the  tail 
and  refoae  com,  which  is  of  only  nominal  valne.  T  am  speak- 
ing of  coarse  of  ordinary  cases,  where  fattening  heavy  and 
eariy  birds  is  not  made  a  regular  business,  to  which  other  de- 
Ptrtaients  of  fimn  management  have  to  give  place.  I  know, 
for  instance,  of  a  yard  where  the  mistress  sells  over  £20  worth 
of  eggs,  beside  furnishing  a  plentiful  house  consumption,  rais- 
m  pallets  for  keeping  up  her  stock  of  100  hens,  and  feeding 
t  few  birds  for  her  ovm  table.  The  purchased  food  costs  but 
t  few  shillings  per  year,  the  collection  of  eggs  bdng  the  chief 
expense.  I  could  name  another  yard  where,  lor  vears,  the 
proceeds  from  a  brood  stock  of  sixteen  cross-bred  ^ens  with 
two  cocks,  and  six  ordinary  brown  dncks  with  one  drake,  have 
been  over  £26  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  household  supply 
of  birds  and  eggs ;  no  food  bought  excepting  a  few  pounds* 
weight  of  chicken-rice,  only  a  few  eggs  sold,  and  the  birds  dis- 
posed of  at  the  country  market-price  of  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.,  and 
ooesfionally  4e.  6d.  per  couple.  The  henwife  has  been  paid 
one-third  of  the  noss  receipts ;  but  if  the  farmer's  wrife  her- 
•elf  attended  to  the  fowls,  n  course  this  deduction  would  all 
beaved. 

Occasionally  one  meets  with  more  exact  details.  In  1848 
appeared  the  following  statement  from  a  fanner's  wife  in  the 
north  of  England :  "  On  our  ham  the  poultry  consist  of  sixty 
hens,  principally  of  the  Dorking  breed,  six  ducks,  and  seven^ 
to  eighty  ^eese,  purchased  in  the  autumn.  A  year's  cost  of 
bsriey,  milk,  meal,  and  com,  woman's  wages,  and  market 
charges,  and  the  geese  bought  in,  amounted  to  £19  lis.  8d. 
1%e  oroduce — in  eggs  sold  at  6s.  6d.  per  100,  and  chickens  at 
Si.  6d.  pQT  couple,  ducks  at  2s.  6d.  each,  and  geese  at  6s.  6d. 
each— realized  £64,  leaving  a  profit  of  £84  8s.  lOd. 

I  have  heard  (on  good  authority^  of  a  Sussex  fiarmer  who 
tnnoally  sends  to  London  100  turxeys,  for  which  he  receives 
£250,  or  60s.  per  bird  I  Cramming  birds  for  the  London 
market  may  be  considered  a  business  by  itself.  Breeding 
show-birds  for  prizes  is  also  another  occupation  that  onlv 
fiuuners  of  such  things  will  engage  in.  But  if  you  *'  go  in  " 
for  hi^.priced  pedigree  stock,  and  manave  as  you  should  do, 
yon  will  iind  handsome  returns  hi  beyond  those  for  common 
armyard  fowls.  All  that  I  insist  upon  now  is,  that  a  good 
profit  may  be  made  bv  the  farmer's  wife  when  sealing  e^  and 
oirds  at  common  marxet  prices ;  and  though  the  totail  mcome 
from  this  source  may  be  not  very  large,  yet  it  is  too  important 
to  be  sacrificed  for  lack  of  a  little  wholraome  interest  and  at- 
tention. 

Fowls,  like  other  living  creatures,  require  a  lodging. 
Hovalty,  nobility,  and  so  on,  may  build  palaces  of  stone-work, 
vita  verandahs,  cupolas,  fiancy  castings,  ornamental  wire- 
vork,  glass,  &c.;  but  birds,  though  beautifhl  themselves,  are 
Dot  nfted  with  aesthetic  taste,  and  there  is  no  need  whatever 
for  their  home  to  be  picturesque  and  genteeL  Do  not  make 
U7  erection  ugly,  when  the  cost  will  be  littie  more  for  a  de- 
>ign  that  will  be  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  but  beware  of  building 
a  sumptuous  resiaenoe  that  might  rasilv  swallow  up  in  inte* 
vest  all  the  profit  you  can  hope  to  make  by  its  inmates.  The 
•belter  adapted  for  a  farmyard,  and  for  a  farmer  who  earns 
bis  living,  need  be  only  of  a  very  simple  description.  Arthur 
Young  prescrib(»,  in  his  •*  Farmer's  Calendar,"  tha^  if  a 
woman  is  kept  purposely  to  attend  to  the  fowls,  she  should 
have  her  oottt^  contiguous  to  the  fowl-house,  that  the  smoke 
of  her  chimney  ma^  play  in  the  roosting  and  sitting-rooms, 
poultry  never  thriving  so  well  as  in  warmth  and  smoke — an 
observation  as  old  as  Columella,  and  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
^antity  bred  in  smoky  cabins  in  Ireland.  This  is  all  very 
weQ,  barring  the  smoke.  What  we  should  study  is  a  warm 
titnation  and  aspect,  sheltered  from  and  shut  against  north 
>od  northeast  winds,  with  no  sharp  draught  through  the 
honse,  yet  with  a  sufficient  current  for  ventilation:  and  the 
Itigher  the  aparteient  tiie  healthier  for  the  birds.  I  think  a 
pwin  stmetore  of  studs  and  weather-boarding  quite  as  good 


as  a  brick  building,  the  main  defect  in  most  farmeries  being 
the  small  number  of  separate  rooms  and  houses.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  a  sitting-house,  laying-house,  and  rooeting- 
house  for  hens,  a  house  for  turkeys,  another  for  ducks,  and  so 
on.  Fowls  require  separation,  according  to  sex  and  age,  and 
you  cannot  have  too  many  houses,  boxes,  and  pens  about  your 
premises,  in  order  to  accommodate  alL  The  roof  should  be 
perfectiy  weather-tight  The  floor  is  not  so  well  of  brick  or 
stone  slabs  as  of  earth  well  rammed  down  and  covered  with 
loose  gravel.  This  is  to  avoid  harbouring  the  great  pests  of 
the  hni-honse,  fleas.  Dimensions  will  be  very  much  matters 
of  fianoy,  but  shun  overcrowding.  Architects  often  jAan. 
roosting-honses  with  perches  one  higher  than  another,  rising* 
like  a  Udder  from  floor  to  ceiling,  taking  care  that  one  is  not 
placed  directiy  over  another,  as  in  that  case  the  droppings  of 
the  upper  row  would  fell  upon  the  birds  below.  But  all 
lofty  perches  are  objectionable ;  heavy  fowls  ii^ure  their  feet 
in  jumping  down ;  for,  though  they  will  fly  up  or  walk  up  a 
ladder  to  bed,  they  irill  genoally  take  the  shortest  cut  down 
in  the  morning.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  perches  all  on  a 
levd,  two  to  two-and-a-half  feet  from  the  ground ;  the  best 
perch  being  a  wooden  bar  of  three  or  four  inches  in  breadtii ; 
and,  if  supported  by  legs  like  a  stool,  so  as  to  be  readily 
moved,  so  much  the  better.  Clumsy  birds,  like  Cochins,  prefer 
a  roost  at  even  lower  elevation,  unless  a  very  easy  ascent  is 
prepared  for  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  separate 
nouse  for  laying,  provided  the  nests  be  at  the  side,  for  enonj^h 
from  the  perches.  But  a  sitting-house  should  be  prepared,  in 
order  that  the  sitting  hens  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  other 
fowls.  I  need  scarcely  urge  the  importance  of  cleaning  out  the 
houses,  say  twice  a  weiek,  and  of  once  or  twice  in  the  summer 
cleaning  and  limewashing  the  whole  of  the  interior.  Various 
notions  are  seen  in  the  matter  of  nests.  Some  poultry- 
keepers  have  a  number  of  wooden  cells,  like  pigeon-holes  on 
a  liurge  scale,  with  a  hinged  flap  or  door,  or  a  slide,  in  front,  to 
fasten  in  unsteady  sitters  and  to  keep  out  intruders.  The 
nests  in  my  own  hen-house  are  simply  rectangular  cells  made 
of  board  20  inches  high,  and  18  to  20  inches  long  and  broad, 
set  upon  the  floor  and  dose  to  the  wall — a  bar  running  along 
the  front  edges  of  the  boards,  to  keep  the  eggs  firom  rolling 
out.  But  round  shallow  di^es  of  wicker  are  good ;  so  also 
are  shallow  pans  of  earthemware  half  filled  with  sand ;  and 
some  managers  prefer  simple  cells  of  loosely-laid  bricks.  As 
to  the  proper  fibrous  or  other  material  for  bottoming  the  nest, 
avoid  long  straw,  for  this  is  liable  to  pull  eggs  out  of  the  nest 
by  grettingentangled  aboutthe  hen's  legs.  Hay,again,i8  saibr,but 
harbours  abundance  of  vermin.  The  best  materials  are  cooo»- 
nut  refuse  or  short  straw,  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur  to  ex- 
pel fleas ;  while  a  sod  with  rough  grass  on  it  makes  a  good 
and  moist  foundation  for  all.  Where  you  have  several  sorts  of 
fowls,  of  course  you  must  have  a  number  of  distinct  houses, 
each  with  its  snudl  enclosed  "  run,"  or  yard.  Wire  netting, 
eight  feet  high,  wiU  keep  in  most  breeds,  and  you  must  have 
close  boarding  at  the  bottom,  two  feet  in  height,  to  prevent 
the  cocks  peddn^  each  other,  and  to  keep  birds  of  both  sexes 
from  spoiling  their  heads  in  the  sharp  meshes.  But  one  of 
the  greatest  points  in  poultry  management,  even  when  you 
have  only  one  sort,  is  to  avoid  congregating  manv  birds  in  one 
building,  or  upon  Uie  same  ground;  neglect  of  this  precaution 
often  bring  disease  that  depopulates  whole  yards.  If  only  a 
single  farm-yard  is  at  your  disposal,  and  your  cottagers  are 
afraid  to  take  in  young  broods  on  account  of  their  scratching 
propensities  in  gardens,  you  had  better  pnt  up  little  houses, 
like  enlarged  dogfkennels,  remote  from  one  another,  in  all 
parts  of  your  grounds,  as  spaces  about  plantations,  shrub- 
beries duly  fenced  from  the  flower-garden,  and  so  on.  Here 
place  little  cobnies  of  chicks  when  their  mother  forsakes  them, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how  fSast  they  irill  grow,  with  good 
feeding  added  to  the  myriads  of  insects  and  seeds  whic^  they 
glean  from  their  apportioned  run.  People  have  fancies  about 
coops  and  rips.  My  hints,  are,  have  them  large  enough, 
cheaply  constructed,  able  to  keep  out  the  rain  without  re- 
quinng  pieces  of  old  sacking  to  be  thrown  over  them,  and 
dosed  at  the  ends  as  well  as  at  the  back.  Ton  may  add  a  wire 
frtnnt,  to  be  shut  at  night  against  weasels  and  rats. 

You  can  bny  some  of  Mr.  Belly's  nobby  poultry  fimntains  j 
but,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  breakages,  crockery  ones  will  do. 
Or  you  may  use  a  large  flower-pot  dish,  with  a  flower-pot 
placed  inside  it  upside  down  to  keep  the  chickens  and  dnoks 
out,  leaving  »  ring  of  water  for  them  to  dip  their  biUi  in. 
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Fowls  want  also  a  doat  bath ;  thafc  is,  to  say  a  hot,  or  what  is 
better,  a  glazed  earthenware  pan,  of  fine  sand  and  wood  ashes ; 
in  tills  the  birds  **  rootle  "  dusting  their  plomage,  and  dislodg- 
ing and  destroying  parasites*  It  is  always  well  to  hare  britf - 
layer's  mbbish,  slaked  lime,  bamed  OTster  shdls,  ooal  ashes, 
and  grarei  ^ing  about  a  poultry-Yard ;  oesideB  beinv  sweeten- 
ing and  sanitary,  they  afford  the  mrds  pieces  of  hard  material, 
as  £ne  stones  and  bits  of  mortar,  so  indispensable  for  the  mill- 
ing action  of  the  giasard. 

1  oome  now  to  tiie  general  management  of  fowls.  Whun 
you  keep  hens  for  their  eggs  only,  Um  proportion  of  hens  to 
one  cock  is  immaterial,  iniertile  eggs  being  as  good  as  others 
*  for  the  egg-onp  and  for  cookery.  It  is  best^  IwweTer,  to  let 
twenty  or  thirty  hens  follow  a  champion  and  protector,  who 
takes  care  of  than,  finds  food  for  them,  and  often,  with  tme  ^• 
tility,  sees  that  all  are  supplied  with  pickings  and  scratchings 
before  par^ikingof  anytmng  himself.  For  breeding  strong, 
healthy  chickens,  giTe  only  six  or  eight  hens  to  one  cock, 
though  a  young  bird  may  hare  ten.  The  old-fkshioned  plan  is 
to  breed  in-and-in  from  toe  stitmgest "  cockerels"  (that  is,cock8 
in  tiieir  first  breedinp^  year  after  arriTing  at  the  adult  sge  of 
six  months) ;  rarely  introducing  a  purchased  bird  for  **  change 
of  blood.'*  But  prize-poultry  men  know  very  well  that  a 
dwindling  progenir  is  a  sure  result  of  breeding  from  closely 
rehted  fowls,  while  there  is  no  more  common  cause  of  disease. 
A  cock  will  work  well  for  a  couple  of  years ;  if  he  be  a  &- 
vonrito  tou  may  keep  him  three  years,  if  the  y;ouiig  birds  do  not 
**  whip'*^  him  and  wear  out  hislife.  My  practice  is  to  keep  six- 
teen females  in  a  form-yard  with  a  second-reason  ooca  (or 
**  stag*')  and  a  young  cockerel  for  his  first  leason ;  this  differ- 
ence of  age  ensuring  the  mastery  to  one  of  the  warriors,  and 
so  preventing  repeated  and  desperate  duels.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  place  the  two  cocks,  with  eight  hens  each,  in  separate 
yardiH-eo  avoiding  innumerable  bad  eggs.  A  pullet  hatched 
early  in  spring  begins  to  ky  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
pullets  hatched  lato  in  summer  begin  to  lay  in  the  ensuing 
spring :  and  it  is  by  saving  a  certain  proportion  of  pullets  from 
the  early  and  bte  broods  that  you  make  sure  of  winter  ^ggs, 
a  few  veiy  early-hatohed  chickens  for  catching  the  higliest  mar- 
kets, and  a  numerous  flock  of  chicks  throndiout  the  warm 
months,  when  rearing  is  least  precarious.  The  hen  continues 
in  her  prime  for  two  and,  at  most,  three  years;  therefore,  save 
every  year  pulleto  equal  to  say  a  third  of  your  brood  stock,  sdl- 
Ing  off  at  a  trilling  price  the  same  number  of  aged  hens,  or  offer- 
ing them  up  in  a  stewed  dish  or  well-baked  pie4  However, 
I  make  no  scruple  about  keeping  a  heavy,  symmetrically-made, 
splendidlv-feathered  "  partier'  for  four  years  for  the  sake  of  her 
stock.  Many  formers  grumbh)  about  their  poultry,  from  not 
paying  attention  to  such  a  simple  matter  as  looking  over  their 
brood  stock  once  a  year,  drafting  all  the  old  dames,  known  by 
the  developed  scales  upon  their  legs,  and  reserving  from  the 
market-basket  the  most  promising  young  puUets  raised  during 
the  season. 

In  a  oeneral  way,  it  is  not  worth  a  former's  while  to  try  for 
very  early  chickens.  For  midsnmmer-rhow  purposes,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities,  where  10s>  or  l3s.  or  more 
per  couple  can  be  obtained  for  extosmely  forward  birds,  it  may 
pay  well,  but  the  kbour  and  trouble  demand  areat  perseverance. 
A  pullet  saved  fitnn  an  earhr  **  dutch"  wiU  lay  in  December, 
ana  hatch  in  January  or  early  in  February ;  but  she  must  sit 
on  only  seven  to  nine  eggs,  and  if  she  hatehes  half-'a-dozen 
chicks,  yon  mav  consider  it  very  good  luck  for  that  cold  sea- 
son. The  dutch  ^ust  be  shut  in  a  warm  room,  with  drv  earth, 
gravd,  or  ashes  to  run  on,  as  a  stone  or  brick  floor  will  cramp 
the  chickens'  legs  almost  as  surdy  as  wet  earth  or  ffraas.  The 
nights  are  so  long  that  the  time  between  one  daylight  feed  and 
the  next  would  be  starvation  to  the  tender  little  creatures  j  to 
that  yon  have  to  feed  by  candle-light  (without  ever  omitting) 
late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  laying  the  food  upon  a 
black-painted  board,  and  shining  the  light  upon  it  while  the 
chicks  are  peeking.  March,  April,  and  May  hatehing  is  a 
much  easier  matter,  and  the  second  brood  (for  a  {rood  sitting 
breed  hatehes  twice,  sometimes  thrice,  in  a  year)  will  come 
in  Jnlr,  August,  and  September*  liite  hatches  should  be 
avoided. 

As  laying4ime  comes  on  witii  the  opening  year,  when 
the  combs  of  the  pullets  begin  to  redden  and  thdr  bodies  en- 
large, be  diligent  and  libenu  with  your  feeding ;  more  particu- 
lar^ because  frost  and  snow  often  deprive  the  bufds  of  their 
*  **  and  insects^  womii,  &c^  being  soaroei  animal  diet 


should  be  provided  in  their  plaee.  Of  eoutt,  gnia  is  tbe 
staple  food — as  whole  com,  with  tail  wheat  that  uosUy  ht 
much  **  split"  among  it.  Mid  a  proportion  of  braiaed  oils. 
Mashed  potatoes,  **  oree'd"  lioe^  soaked  breid,  gudea  nge- 
tables,  make  good  changes  in  the  diet  t  and  pute  of  binj- 
meal  or  oatmeal,  &c.,is  MvisaUe  for  getting  up  snd  praerrinr 
"  condition."  To  promote  laying,  give  the  hens  the  bom  nil 
scraps  of  meat  and  fot  frvm  tM  dinner4able ;  indeed,  ma? 
nothing  eatable  out  of  the  kitehen  and  pantty,  sad  do  Mt 
scruple  to  rob  the  pig-wash  tub  in  fovoor  of  your  fowk  A 
capital  addition  is  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hone  berf  •aaf 
half-a-dozen  hens,  given  three  times  a-wedc.  And  b«M( 
liver,  and  again  sheep's  entrails,  boiled,  chopped,  and  pepped, 
are  supplied  with  excellent  eff^.  Keep  to  regdsr  Itaik 
hours,  twice  a  da^  being  suffident.  but  three  timet  all  Ik 
better  (I  am  speaking  now  of  adult  fowls),  and  Matter  oobor 
food  than  the  oirds  will  eagerly  and  qniddy  dcToar.  Eiin- 
vagance  leaves  half  the  provender  to  be  gleaned  up  by  flocbef 
sparrows,  and  makes  nonltry-keeping  expensive. 

Look  up  eggs  dau^,  or  oftfcner  if  you  pleais,  fat  feed. 
thieves,  or  of  frost  in  ite  season ;  of  course  leaving  tbe  iiei» 
saiy  nestiegg*  And  you  may  use  pieces  of  chalk,  poredais 
^SfS^t  or  eggs  turned  in  wood  and  painted  white,  to  eBtict;k 
hen  to  her  nest.  One  of  the  annoyances  of  fowl-kcepii|  x 
being  decdved  by  your  eggs,  having  to  throw  them  iv^ 
rotten  fix>m  under  the  patiently  sitting-nea.  Perhaps  701  cu- 
not  dways  guard  agaiiut  this  evil,  ror  the  uttinir-hoaseBV 
be  warm  enough,  the  nest  not  too  diy,  the  eggs  weU  pntma 
and  not  too  old,  and  yet  frulure  ensue.  In  foot,  odd  veatk 
will  sometimes  conspire  against  your  maiiac^eineat,  tad  (fp 
will  be  infertile  in  spite  of  your  proper  mating  of  the  too, 
your  carefol  treatment  of  the  eggs,  and  your  good  fetHi^d 
the  dtting  hen  to  keep  up  the  wiumth  oif  her  bodv.  Batif 
any  rate  adopt  every  known  precautian*  Avoid  shakiogtk 
eggs  when  selecting  them ;  puioe  them  in  boxes  in  pre&nsa 
to  drawers,  which  shake  all  your  eggs  every  time  tluj  b 
opened  and  shut.  The  slightest  touch  of  frost  is  £iUl;s 
place  the  eggs  in  bran  or  chaffy  laying  them  on  their  aide,  d 
turning  them  once  everr  day :  because  the  hen  ahnoat  ainp 
brings  off  a  full  duten  when  she  has  '*  stolen"  her  sHi  >& 
some  secret  retirement,  and  her  eggs  are  laid  on  thdr  side  u^ 
turned  about  by  her  getting  on  and  off  her  nest.  A  gwd  p^ 
ia  to  pendl-mark  the  day  of  the  month  on  the  side  d  cai 
egg  when  you  put  it  by ;  then  you  turn  the  marka  dowB«ai 
day,  and  up  again  the  next :  and  yon  can  see  the  sge  d  ai^ 
egg  you  select  for  dtting*  The  fresher  the  egg  the  better ;  ^ 
vou  must  dways  have  a  suflicient  number  in  reserve,  lest  mw 
hens  should  want  to  dt  at  one  and  the  same  time.  £gp  ^ 
consumption  may  be  packed  in  bran  or  ia  sd^  or  kept  is  lia*- 
water,  for  almost  any  length  of  time,  placed  with  the  aaall  m 
downwards.  Of  course  the  parentage  of  an  en  ia  tbe^ 
point  in  determining  tiie  probable  character  and  qualj^ »v 
bird }  but  the  sise  and  shape  are  of  some  importaaos.  Sas 
rounded  eggs,  Idd  by  pullets,  may  bring  fine  birds ;  bat  thtf 
earliest  eggs  are  not  worth  setting.  Choose  an  egg  of  ndiaa 
dxe  (an  extremcdy  larm  one  may  contain  two  jdks  andprote  c 
abortion^,  wdl  formed,  without  any  rib  or  flaw,  and  wilb  tk 
air-vessel  distinctly  marked  at  the  top  of  the  en  wbea  ties » 
hdd  end  upwards  between  the  eve  and  a  candle.  S^^^^' 
sons  pretend  that  tlie  air-vessd  when  in  the  centre  ke^ 
a  cock,  while  towards  the  side  it  betokens  a  pullet 

When  a  hen  is  **  broody"  or  indined  to  ni,  ahe  diicb,<'v 
calling  duckena-^which,  perhaps,  she  sees  in  imagiBstioa ;  a^ 
a  young  pullet  had  better  be  proved  with  an  egg  or  two  di^ 
ther  she  is  a  steady  sitter,  lest  a  seat  of  Tdnablfi  eggs  th^ 
be  spoiled  by  her  forsaking  them ;  thou^  e^^gt  ate  aoi  alv^ 
ruined  by  getting  cold  after  a  few  days'  dtting.  ^  Crud  ^» 
are  sometimes  resorted  to  for  making  a  hen  sit  wbea  v'f 
not  disposed,  and  still  more  nnfediug^  practices  are  sdflfic 
to  j>revent  a  hen  dtting  when  she  is  vranted  on|y  £»  V 
laying.  But  I  strongly  condemn  all  attempta  st  ^"^^^^ 
poor  bird,  a2id  making  a  mother  of  her  against  her  willj  ^ 
the  prevention  of  dmng  is  easily  accomplished  (in  oaaa  a  m 
of  eggs  turns  out  rotten  and  the  hen  persists  in  ber  ^^ 
tion  m  chicks),  by  continually  disturbing  tiie  bes,  '^^ 
her  up  where  she  can  find  no  eggs,  and  by  cooUag  ha  ac^ 
tion  fover  with  a  cold-water  bath.  To  make  a  ba  ^J^^ 
plaoe  you  choose  for,  yon  have  only  to  take  ber  °2*£^ 
stolen  nest  at  nighti  and  cover  her  6ver  for  a  tiiM.  ^^|rf 
a  nest  befort  settmg  a  hfUi  sprinkling  a  littJasntpbur  ta  6n« 
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eas  as  mach  as  possible ;  and  it  is  well  to  barricade  her  at 
rst  lu^aiiut  being  distorbed  by  other  birdii  The  proper  uuin* 
er oieggs in  iprinff  and  summer  will  depend  upon  their  size 
nd  upon  the  size  of  the  hen.  ranging  from  eleven  to  sixteen, 
r  even  more.  The  hen  wiU  conmionly  leave  her  nest  every 
ly  for  fiood  and  water  j  but  if  you  have  boxed  her  in,  von 
last  take  her  off  once  a  day,  and  bear  in  mind  Uiat  as  she  has 
9v  no  exercise  to  aid  digestion,  the  food  sbcAld  consist  of  a 
ttle  hard,  bat  principally  of  soft  substance,  as  oatmeal,  or 
irley-meal  paste,  chopped  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  so  on.  If 
m  find  biter  eggs  in  the  nest,  remove  these  unmarked  egn, 
eing  that  they  would  not  hatch  simultaneously  with  the 
krs ;  this  point,  however,  requiring  most  attention  when  you 
ire  cross-bred  hens  among  others  of  some  valuable  breed, 
ook  the  date  of  each  sittintr,  and  on  the  ninth  or  toith  day 
tsmine  the  ens  (in  Lincolnshire  we  call  it  **  shiring^),  by 
)Iding  them  oetween  your  cto  and  a  beam  of  li^ht--«s  a 
ladle  in  a  darkened  room.  It  an  egg  is  right,it  will  appear 
lite  dark,  except  a  small  dear  disc  ac  the  top ;  if  the  egg 
ipr  semi-transparent  throughout,  it  should  be  taken  away. 
I  It  is  infertile,  would  probably  become  rotton,  and  yet,  at 
lis  stage  of  the  proceedings,  makes  a  good  dinner,  boiled  hard 
id  diopped  np,  lor  a  brood  of  chickens.  The  hen  sits  twenty- 
le  dsTs,  generally  sitting  very  closely  durina  the  last  week ; 
itif  torough  any  accident  the  ^gs  are  left  to  get  cold  (in 
iitweek),  the  birds  may  sometimes  behatdied  by  another 
eoi  or  l^  artificial  warmth.  To  avoid  the  common  disan- 
aatment  of  chicks  dead  in  the  shell,  damp  the  eggs  daily 
uin^  the  last  week,  either  dipping  egffs  in  lukewarm  water,  or 
r  ^mnklmg  a  littb  cold  water  on  tne  eggs  from  a  brush, 
louteoing  the  porous  shells  prevents  the  living  membrane 
om  becoming  so  hard  and  dry  that  the  poor  little  chick  can- 
ot  break  throuffh  it ;  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  the 
^ration,  as  a  hen  general^  damps  her  eggs  in  a  stolen 
tst  from  getting  her  feathers  trailed  in  wet  or  dewy  grass 
id  herbage.  Look  frequently  at  a  hen  as  her  terms  draws  to 
B  end— taking  away  any  rotten  eggs  which  might  explode 
nd  kill  a  half-hatched  chicken ;  and  remove  the  earliest 
Sickens  to  prevent  the  mother  running  off  with  them  and 
avinff  the  rest  to  die  in  the  shells.  Young  managera  are  wont 
>ieea  their  new-bom  treasures  too  soon,  as  If  mncving  that 
K  little  prisoners  most  be  hungry,  because  they  had  nothing 
)  eat  all  the  time  they  lay  doubled  up  in  their  shelL  But  the 
ale  is— Qo  food  of  anv  kind  for  twelve  hours;  all  they  want  is 
eat.  Beware  here  ox  old  wives'  nostrums.  If  a  baby  is  bom, 
'most  at  once  learn  that  it  has  entered  into  a  world  of  drugs, 
^swallowing  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  just  **  to  dear  its  lit^ 
onnach.**  If  a  cow  calves,  she  cannot  prosper  until  she  has 
iten  the  placenta ;  and  a  chicken  must  not  only  have  the  nib 
iken  off  itsbc^dc,  and  the  beak  dipped  in  water  (which  is  aB 
igbt  enough),  but  must  have  a  nasfy,  hard,  black  pepper-oom 
iRed  down  its  throat — I  sup{)Ose  to  be  conducive  to  its  misery 
Bd  destruction,  by  at  once  irritating  and  weakening  the  di^es- 
ire  organs.  Qive  the  chicks  plenty  of  bread  soaked  in  milk, 
few  bread  crumbs,  and  rougnly  ground  wheat-meal,  wetted 
^  lukewarm  milk  (skim-milk  will  do),  of  such  a  consistence 
i>tt  when  a  little  ball  or  pellet  of  it  is  thrown  upon  the  ground 
'  vin  break  and  scatter  about  in  ^rtides.  After  a  few  days 
uy  the  diet  wilii  cheap  chickesi-noe,  creeM  soft,  and  a  scanty 
Howance  of  whole  com,  which  should  be  the  fine,  small 
^ecnings  of  wheat.  Vegetables — ^as  cabbage  and  onion  tops 
Bopped  fine — make  a  nice  admixture  with  other  food  (potato, 
lovever,  is  too  scouring)  ;  and  ever^  other  day  yon  may  give 
>cli  dutch  a  hard-boiled  egg  or  a  uttle  mutton  suet,  chom)ed 
^  In  fact,  study  freouent  changes  of  di^.  For  the  first 
artnight  chickens  need  almost  hourly  feeding.  If  they  have  a 
W>d  *'  run^  among  grass  and  shmbs  in  warm  dry  weather, 
hui  picking  up  abundance  of  insects,  they  will  want  propor- 
unatdy  less  food;  but  never  offer  them  more  than  the 
Jprly  run  #fler.  Both  hen  and  chickens  must  have  dean, 
j|»en-renewed  water  within  reach,  arranged  so  that  the 
aickens  cannot  set  their  legs  in,  and  so  thi^  the  hen  cannot 
'P>et  it  Let  the  coop  be  daily  moved  to  a  fresh  patch  of 
(round.  In  warm  weatner,  the  hen,  after  the  first  week,  may 
>«  let  out  during  the  day,  provided  she  be  a  good  mother ;  for 
ome  wild  and  tiresome  neus  will  trail  their  little  ones  to 
j^th,  over-walking  the  poor  little  things,  and  at  least  hindering 
beir  growth.  In  cold  or  wet  weather  coop  close,  and  place 
Be  dutch  in  a  house  at  night.  *Ihs  lenffth  of  time  for  coop- 
ing (say  two  to  four  weeks)  depends  npon  the  weather,the  vigour 


of  tlie  chickens,  and  the  quiet  or  straying  habits  of  the  mother^" 
some  hens  being  awkward  in  a  coop,  trampling  very  young 
chicks  to  death,  and  so  requiting  pUmtv  of  room  or  earlie^ 
liber^.  When  two  hens  come  on  at  tne  same  time,  let  one 
take  Doth  broods,  if  in  summer,  that  the  other  may  lay  again 
the  sooner )  but  in  cold  weather,  one  small  dutch  is  plenty  tor 
one  mother  to  cover  and  find  food  for.^ 

A  common  error  is  to  coop  successive  broods  in  the  same 
small  enclosure,  j)robably  be<^uise  this  is  near  to  the  kitchen- 
door,  and  convenient  for  the  constant  attention  which  is  re- 
quired. But  separation  is  a  main  point  in  rearing  healthy 
birds.  Distribute  your  Coops  about  vour  yards,  of  course 
choosing  safe  and  sunny  places  j  and  if  your  early  broods  oc- 
cupy a  space  before  your  house,  you  may  put  the  later  broods 
on  a  dot  behind,  and  so  on,  always  allowing  a  coniderable  in- 
terval to  elapse  before  following  upon  the  same  ground,  to 
avoid  getting  the  walk  **  tainted/*  as  it  is  termed,  with  liability 
to  disease. 

It  is  a  modem  practice  to  separate  the  sexes  at  two  months 
old,  or  earUer,  sending  the  cockerels  to  a  yard  by  themsdves, 
as  they  are  found  to  thrive  better,  and  live  together  without 
quarrdling.  And  here  comes  in  the  advanta^  of  having 
several  yt^  at  considerable  distances  i^art;  in  fact,  sepa- 
rate poultry  estabUshments  u^n  the  same  &rm,  which  may 
often  be  contrived  in  connection  with  bailiffs*  or  labourers' 
cottages. 

A  well-fed  fowl  taken  firom  the  straw-yard  is  very  nice 
eating;  but  beyond  this,  you  may  have  a  venr  lieavjr  and 
thoroughly  fiat,  as  wdl  as  deUcately-flayouied  fowl.  This  is 
when  thev  have  been  **  put  np"  to  feed.  At  three  or  four 
months  old— younger  in  summer,  and  older  in  winter — shut 
the  fowls  in  a  co^Jied  space,  as  a  coop  or  hutch,  giving  the 
birds  room  to  sit  or  stand,  but  permitting  them  to  tum  found 
and  move  about  only  with  difficult ;  the  bottom  being  made 
of  longitudinal  round  bars,  on  which  the  fowls  perch,  and  be- 
tween which  their  droppings  £all.  This  coop  must  be  under 
cover,  and  in  a  warm  ai^  rather  dark  place.  A  V-shaped 
trough,  of  wood,  or  better,  of  earthenware  or  glass,  is  placed 
along  the  front  of  the  coop,  receiving  three  times  a  day  as 
much  food  as  the  birds  will  eat  at  once,  and  bdng  immediatdy 
afterwards  cleared  out.  Hr.  Baily  prescribes  oatmeal  and 
milk,  mixed  slack,  but  not  quite  liquid,  the  consistence  being 
such  that,  if  some  of  it  is  placed  on  a  board,  it  will  alight^ 
spread.  ^  Fresh  water  should  be  accessible  in  pans,  and  a  little 
gravd  g^ven  occasionally.  Ii  is  indispensable  to  feed  at  sun- 
rise, the  birds  making  no  progress  if  suffered  to  get  hungry. 
Their  term  of  confinement  should  be  a  fortnight  or  rather 
less,  if  they  were  in  good  condition  when  put  up,  and  if  they 
have  been  kept  quiet,  without  an;|r  introduction  of  a  stranm 
or  a  quarrelaome  companion.  It  is  not  often  that  the  biitU 
will  preserve  their  health  for  three  weeks  of  such  treatment. 

Cramming  is  not  a  refined  practice ;  but  as  money  is  nyide 
at  it,  and  the  punishment  to  the  fowl  is  not  worthy  of  men- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  horrors  of  canonizing  I  must 
describe  it.  The  oatmeal  is  mixed  considerably  stifler  than  as 
last  mentioned,  and  the  milk  of  which  it  is  made  may  have  a 
litUe  mutton-suet  boiled  in  it.  The  paste  is  formed  into 
**  crams,*'  rolled  np  dry,  each  as  thick  as  a  littie  finger,  and 
nearly  a  couple  of  inches  long.  8ix  or  eight  of  these  elon- 
satea  boluses  are  administerea  morning  and  evening,  bdnsr 
dipped  in  milk  or  pot-liquor,  to  make  them  go  down  **  alick" 
and  easy. 

Mr.  Baily*s  description  of  cramming  is  as  follows :  **  The  fowl 
is  pkced  in  the  lap,  the  head  is  hdd  up,  and,  the  beak  being 
held  open  with  the  thumb  and  finger,  a  cram  is  introduced 
into  the  gullet ;  the  beak  is  then  dosed,  and  the  cram  is  genUy 
assisted  down,  till  it  reaches  the  crop.  Care  most  be  taken 
not  to  pinch  the  throat,  as  ulceration  would  follow,  and  the 
fowl  wouhi  be  spoiled.'*  Water  and  gravd  should  be  pro- 
vided, for  the  birds  to  hdp  themsdves :  and  if  they  seem  to 
require  it,  a  littie  food  may  be  pUced  before  them  at  mid-dav. 
**  Before  the  second  feed  is  given,  the  crop  should  be  light^ 
fdt,  to  ascertain  if  it  is  emptv.  If  not,  the  morning  meu  has 
not  been  digested.  The  fowl  must  be  taken  out  immediatdy } 
and  the  beak  being  hdd  open,  as  if  for  cramming,  some  warm 
water  or  ffruel  should  be  poured  down  the  throat,  and  the 
beak  closed.  This  wiB  soften  the  food ;  but  if  more  food  were 
forced  into  the  crop,  on  that  already  hardening  there,  the 
bird  would  become  crop-bound — ».  e,,  tiie  food  would  become 
solid  and  indigevtiUe,  lud  the  fowl  would  be  totaUy  spoiled 
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for  the  table,  if  it  did  not  die."  A  machine  on  the  principle 
of  a  force-pomp  has  been  emplojred,  b)r  which  one  person  can 
cram  a  dozen  birds  in  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

Ton  jndffe  the  fiitness  of  a  fowl  br  feeling  if  the  breast  is 
plnmp.  The  sldn  under  the  body  should  also  be  thid^  and 
mt,  and  lat  may  also  be  felt  under  the  wings.  Cadgers  in  the 
poultiy-markets  are  accustomed  to  nip  the  rump  laterally  with 
the  finger  and  thumb :  it  should  be  thick,  fst,  and  firm. 

When  you  have  successfully  bred,  reared,  and  fiittened  a 
prime  youn^  fowl^  that  is  to  be  a  delicate  dish  on  vour  table, 
it  is  very  disappointing  to  have  all  your  pains  nullified  by  the 
indiscretion  of  a  cook.  Tenderness  is  a  quality  that  can  be 
secured  by  keeping  the  bird  long  enough  between  the  shiugh- 
terin^  and  the  spit;  and,  to  make  it  keep  well  for  a  couple  of 
days  in  summer,  or  much  longer  in  cool  weather,  fiut  the  fowl 
twelve  hours  before  bringing  him  to  the  knife. 

On  the  subject  of  diseases  I  shall  add  little.  Poultry-books 
are  generally  half-full  of  diagnosis  and  remedies ;  but  in  few 
fiirmvards  is  a  troublesome  manipulation  of  cocks  and  hens,  or 
an  elaborate  preparation  of  pills  and  drinks,  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed up.  A  great  deal  of  quackery,  as  wdl  as  a  great  deal 
of  leammg,  has  been  printed  on  this  subject.  You  can  con- 
sult some  of  the  valuaole  handy  books  which  great  authorities 
have  published ;  and  all  I  can  do  in  this  brief  lecture  is  to 
point  out  a  few  of  the  commonest  ailments,  with  the  most 
effectual  modes  of  treatment.  For  diarrhoea,  mix  Cayenne 
pepper  and  chalk  in  gruel,  or  witii  meal.  If  a  purgative  is 
required,  give  a  teaspoonfhl  of  castor-oil,  or  a  little  jalap  made 
into  a  pUl  with  butter.  For  indigestion,  when  a  chicken  is 
suddenlv  taken  with  a  convulsive  fit,  the  legs  stnughtening 
out,  and  the  crop  hard,  poor  warm  water  down  the  throat,  and 
next  day  feed  on  soft  food.  For  mange,  or  loss  of  feathers, 
scarring  of  the  comb,  etc.,  give  small  quantities  of  sulphur  and 
nitre,  mixed  with  butter.  When  birds  suffer  too  much,  and 
are  long  **  on  the  moult,"  try  a  litUe  extra  stimulating  diet,  as 
hemp-seed,  buck-wheat,  animal  food,  and  that  great  restora- 
tive, bread  soaked  in  ale.  When  chickens  get  the  pin,  gaping, 
with  a  homy  excrescence  on  the  tongue,  tear  off  the  hard  sub- 
stance with  your  thumb-nail,  administer  pills  of  me  and  bread, 
or  made  of  scraped  horse-radish  and  garlic,  with  a  grain  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  supply  plenty  of  dean  water.  Boup  is  a 
very  dangerous  and  infectious  malady — ^a  veiv  pla^e  amonj; 
fowls.  The  premonitorv  symptom  is,  that  the  skm  hanging 
from  the  lower  heak,  and  to  which  the  watUe  is  attached,  is 
inflated  and  emptied  at  every  breath — ^the  same  hoarseness 
and  difficult  breathing  as  if  fh)m  a  cold.  CKve  a  table-spoonful 
of  castor-oil ;  and  a  few  hours  after,  one  of  Baily's  valuable 
'*  roup  and  condition  pills.**  If  there  be  rattling  in  the  throaty 
with  a  foetid  discharge  from  eyes  and  nostrils,  wash  the  eyes, 
nostrils,  and  inside  of  the  mouth  with  vinegar.  Mrs.  Fergu- 
son Bhur  gives  this  prescription:  *'  Take  of  dried  sulphate  of 
iron,  in  powder,  half-a-drachm ;  capsicum,  in  powder,  one 
drachm ;  extract  of  liquorice,  a  sufficient  quanti^  to  make  a 
mass,  which  is  to  be  divided  into  thirty  pills.  One  to  be 
given  three  times  a  day,  continued  to  the  end  of  the  third  day, 
and  then  followed  by  a  second  prescription.  This  is :  Hau- 
an-ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  one  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper, 
in  fine  powder.  Mix  carefully  a  teaspoonful  of  these  powaers 
with  butter,  and  diride  into  ten  equal  parts,  one  to  be  given 
twice  a  day.**  Gapes  is  another  common  disease,  arising  from 
small  white  worms  in  the  trachea.  Grain,  wetted  with  spirits 
of  turpentine,  is  one  medidne ;  camphor  in  the  drinking-water 
is  another ;  but  a  complete  means  of  cure  is  of  a  surgi<»l  kind. 
Take  a  hen's  tail-featner,  stripped  all  but  an  inch  at  the  end ; 
put  it  down  the  bird's  wind-pipe  (not  the  gullet),  twist  it 
once  or  twice  round,  and  witndraw  it,  with  the  worms  ad- 
hering. This  is  an  operation,  however,  **more  easfly  said 
than  done.** 

A  descriptive  and  historic  account  of  the  various  popnlar 
breeds,  with  the  special  purpose  for  which  each  may  be 
valuable,  does  not  come  withm  the  present  lecture:*  and 
I  now  proceed  to  offet  a  few  hints  about  other  poultry  be- 
side fowls. 

Bucks,  dever  as  they  are  at  taking  care  of  themselves,  are 
somewhat  difficult  to  manage,  as  far  as  **  good  luck'*  with 
sittings  is  concerned.  The  wild-duck  being  monogamous, 
shows  that  only  a  few  ducks  should  be  allotted  to  one  drake — 
say  five,  or  at  most  six ;  fbur  would  be  all  the  better.    As  the 

♦  The  lecture  was  one  of  a  series. 


treading  generally  takes  place  npon  water,  the  duck  diring  at 
the  time,  the  birds  must  alwavs  have  free  scoen  to  their 
fevourite  dement,  not  necessarily  in  a  pond,  fbr  a  tab  a  foot 
and  a-half  deep  wiU  suffice.  And  as  they  are  of  voy  orij 
habits,  vou  must  dther  provide  a  tub  of  water  in  thrir  boose, 
or  dse  let  them  out  very  earl^  in  the  morning.  Certiialj 
there  are  few  districts  where  it  is  safe  to  leave  ducb oottai 
yard,  or  wandering  **  worming**  about  the pastaiessUsi^. 
Jpropos  of  the  tub,  bear  in  mind  that  a  duck  can  be  drovwi 
as  readily  as  any  other  animal ;  for,  if  too  lon^  in  the  vilff, 
with  the  feathers  saturated,  the  poor  bird  will  sink ;  theitk, 
form  your  tub  so  that  the  ducks  can  easily  g^  out  Dub 
are  wonderfully  fastidious  about  their  nests.    In  frostyj 


a  better  month  for  ducklinp  to  come  off,  as  they  like  wni^ 
no  less  than  water.  The  duck  must  be  closelv  cooped  for  tk 
first  week,  or  she  will  soon  tire  out,  and  so  kill  her  yomif ; 
she  must  be  apart  from  any  other  dude,  to  prevent  tbel^ 
ones  going  to  the  wrdng  coop,  and  being  seized  by  tbe  ma^ 
mother's  sharp  bUl:  and  she  must  be  away  from  ponds 
stream,  lest  the  ducldinfirs  should  get  their  k^  cramped  vitk 
the  cold.  Let  the  duck  nave  a  saucer  or  dish  to  drink  fm\ 
and  let  the  ducklings  paddle  in  a  shallow  tray,  placed  a  jari 
or  two  from  the  coop,  to  prevent  acddental  sloppiog  td 
soaking  of  the  tender  Uttle  birds.  In  very  diy,  warn  vea. 
ther  this  disdpline  need  not  last  more  than  a  few  daji;  tits 
move  the  duck  and  coop  to  the  margin  of  a  pond  (s^  ipst 
finm  other  ducks,  as  some  ducks,  and  drakes  too,  ire  tg; 
vidous,  and  are  apt  to  kill  off  a  whole  brood  ia  t  fer 
minutes) ;  and  when  the  ducklings  are  a  fortnight  oU,tli<? 
may  be  separated  from  their  mother,  driven  to  the  witer  ii 
the  moming,  and  shut  up  in  a  house  at  night  Bewvetf 
having  deep  pans  or  buckets  of  water  where  dncUioniii 
chickens  can  nave  access  to  them ;  keep  none  but  veiy  loilief 
drinking  vessels  for  your  poultry ;  empty  your  staue-butA 
when  not  in  use,  and  float  pieces  of  boua  in  yonr  honeal 
cattle  water-troughs.  The  first  flood  for  dneklings  is  hd 
soaked  in  milk,  or  paste  made  of  barley-meal  and  nev  lil^ 
malt-flour  is  also  used,  as  more  fetteninf .  You  may  gbe  ik 
boiled  rice  and  potatoes,  and  small  wheat  soaked,  vitkfi^ 

;[uent  treats  in  the  way  of  flesh.  But  with  muddy  poods  & 
uxuriate  in,  they  need  little  else  than  an  opportunity  of  iUaf 
thdr  crops  with  meal  paste. 

Turkeys  require  very  great  care  and  attention ;  yet,  tbsi 
the  hen-wife  makes  them  her  pets,  and  studies  their  wd&R 
in  every  way,  she  at  any  rate  (whatever  the  fermer  hiw^ 
may  say)  may  flnd  them  profitable.  The  turkey-ben  Uj?  oce 
egg  eveiy  thirty  hours,  and  should  be  set  upon  a  docea  eg^ 
and  fed  with  com  and  water.  She  site  a^nth.  Wliea  »e 
chicks  come  off— token  one  by  one  as  they  escape  out  of  the 
shells,  and  wrapped  in  fiannd — they  are  commonly  made  ta 
swallow  a  peppercorn  each,  as  well  as  to  drink  a  Intle  water: 
they  need  no  rood  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  will  then  p^ 
what  is  phiced  before  them.  Their  food  should  be  haid-b^ 
eggs  chopped  very  fine,  or  curd  witii  bread-crumbs,  snd  hm 
nettles,  and  green  onions  findy  minced.  Coop  the  bes  fiir  > 
fortnight,  and  then  let  her  ramble  with  her  yoong,  beiS 
warmly  housed  at  m'ght,  but  beware  of  the  leak ^™*l^ 
rain.  A  critical  time  with  them  is  at  a  little  over  two  boi^ 
old,  when  the  male  and  female  markings  begin  to  ifV^i 
and  the  birds  are  called  turkey  **  pouhs."  Boikd  vegewih 
meal,  srain,  and  various  seeds  are  emploved  in  fieediBg  tbee- 
After  harvest,  thev  will  ran^  the  stubUes ;  and  msj  bs- 
wives  "  top-up  "  their  fevountes  by  cramming  for  CMst"* 
markets. 

I  condude  this  imperfect  lectu^  with  two  or  three  Wsti« 
the  management  of  geese.  , 

A  gander  should  be  mated  trith  three  Mumti  'certainly  v 
more  than  four ;  and  perhaps  two  wotdd  be  fl  luckier  nii» 
In  her  first  breeding  season,  the  goose  has  few  godisgO* 
after  that  renudns  in  her  prime  for  years.  She  »J*}^^ 
twenty 
or  even 

middle  w  ^^.,.m»..j,  — «  n>~»'  —  wv».— w-^. .  ^ 

and  evinces  her  condition  by  running  about  with  straw  » "^ 
mouth,  as  if  nestling.  Wateh  her,  and  when  ihe  ^l^^!!: 
egg,  take  the  goose  and  the  egK,  and  fasten  her  for  aw 
tipon  the  place  you  have  prepared  for  her  Uymg  «>d  »«"8i 
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A  fetr  boarden  boxes,  with  itraw-thatohed  top,  answer  very 
well  for  sjMse,  and  are  best  placed  beside  a  pond,  and  in  a 
iheltoed  sitoation.  She  may  sit  upon  from  ten  to  fifteen  eg^, 
aoeording  as  she  is  a  yoong  or  old  bird.  Her  time  of  in- 
eabation  is  one  month ;  and  a  little  aid  in  breaking  the  sheUs 
is  sometimes  necessaiy ;  but  beware  of  making  the  partially 

rtcbed  gosling  bleed.  If  one  goose  comes  off  just  about 
time  another  is  due,  fasten  the  latter  on  her  nest,  to  pre- 
vent her,  perhaps,  leaving  her  eggs  to  spoil  upon  hearing  the 
"croodling"  cry  of  her  neighbour's  young  ones.  The  ffos- 
Hngs  want  no  food  for  twelve  hours ;  then  give  bread  soaked 
in  milk,  Dorridge,  curd,  greens,  chopped  cabbase,  bran  mixed 
with  boued  potatoes,  ^.,  and  provide  a  sod  of  grass  for  the 
little  bills  to  pull  at,  with  plenty  of  water  for  them  to  drink. 
Keep  them  out  of  the  water  for  a  few  days,  sunshine  being 
their  best  food,  and  rain  their  &tal  enemv.  Shut  them  up  for 
lome  days ;  and  when  they  go  out,  watch  them  in  windy  wea- 
ther, as  a  gosling  bbwn  upon  its  back  cannot  get  on  its  legs 
again,  and  will  me, 

Qrass  and  herbage  are  the  main  food  of  ge^se }  bnt  Men 
them  upon  oats  and  meal. 


A  goose  put  up  to  fiitten  eats  a  pound  of  oats  daily  for  the 
first  week,  and  tnree-q^uarters  of  a  pound  dailv  afterwards — a 
goose  in  |ood  condition  off  stubbles  being  mttened  on  oats 
and  water  in  three  weeks. 

When  a  goose's  feathers  are  "  ripe,"  they  should  be  plucked 
off^an  operation  .that  gives  little  pain  to  the  bird  if  properly 
performed,  and  at  the  risht  time.  The  feathers  under  the 
wing  are  always  left  to  hold  up  the  wings,  which  would  other- 
wise trail  upon  the  ground.  It  is  usual  to  plnck  three  times 
in  the  season,  one  goose  yielding  a  pound  of  feathers  in  the 
three  plnddnp. 

In  some  weU-watered  districts  geese  are  profitable,  and  in  a 
very  growing  season  they  do  little  damage  to  the  pastures. 
In  dry  summers,  however,  they  are  verv  ii^urious,  pulling  up 
much  good  herbage  by  the  roots,  and,  what  is  worse,  in  b^y- 
watered  localities,  fouling  and  spoiling  the  ponds  for  horses 
and  cattle. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  sav  that  a  short  lecture  must  not  be 
taken  for  an  elaborate  handbook,  though  I  trust  you  will  find 
in  it  some  useful  liinta  for  your  guidance. — **  rradice  teith 
Sci^c<,**  loHff  Sutton,  Uttcolmhire, 


AUTUMN    CLEANING    AND    OULTUEE. 


When  the  great  importance  of  this  subject,  and  the  ad- 
vantsges  to  be  derived  from  it  are  taken  into  consideration,  it 
H  really  wonderful  how  much  it  is  neglected,  and  how  little 
interest  some  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  this  kingdom  take 
in  a  matter  so  productive  of  good  to  their  land  and  crops 
tnd  80  vitally  essential  to  their  own  interests.  Next  to  a 
thorough  system  of  drainage,  perfect  cleanliness  is  the  most 
necessary  operation,  as,  however  well  manured,  no  crop  can 
flonriah  satisfisctorily  if  robbed  of  its  full  supply  of  nourish- 
ment bv  a  mass  of  useless  and  exhaustive  weeds.  That 
thorough  cleaning  is  not  attended  to  as  eamesU^r  as  it  ought 
to  be  by  the  agrionlturists  of  this  country  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  appearance  of  the  fields  during  the  summer  and 
aotomn  months  in  almost  every  district.  Com,  green  crops, 
ind  pasture  land  alike  are  infested  with  thistles,  docks,  couch- 
Srasa,  and  rag-wort,  to  such  an  extent,  on  pastures  particularlv, 
i>  frequently  to  miJce  it  a  matter  of  surprise  how  the  animals 
can  manage  to  pick  ont  their  food  from  amongst  them.  It  is 
lot  alone  on  the  poor  and  badl:f-fiarmed  districts  that  such  a  dis- 
gnoefiil  atate  of  matters  is  noticeable :  they  are  to  be  met  with 
on  the  very  best  land— land  so  valuable,  in  foct,that  it  might 
Morally  be  supposed  neither  trouble  nor  expense  would  be 
"pved  in  eradicating  every  weed,  everything  that  would  in- 
jerfere  with  the  crop,  and  prevent  the  land  from  yielding  its 
UMrease.  It  is  strange  that  so  much  apathy  exists  in  the  mind 
of  the  agricultural  public  on  this  matter,  as  there  is  no  invest- 
ment capable  of  giving  sueh  a  large  per-centage  irom  land  as 
wecapitiil  spent  in  cleaning  it  of  root^weeds.  When  once  this 
has  been  well  done,  very  litUe  labour  u  required  to  keep  a  fiarm 
<^wan,  the  ordinary  preparatory  operations  for  getting  in  the 
crops  being,  in  most  cases,  sufficient  to  do  so. 

In  the  matter  of  pastures  alone  the  loss  to  the  country  is 
exceedingly  heavv,  on  account  of  the  dirty  state  of  the 
W  when  laid  down  with  grass-seeds  and  clovers.  In  the 
Bret  phce.half  of  the  seed  sown  does  not  grow,  and  the  por- 
tion that  does  germinate  is  speedily  so  interwoven  with  weeds 
sf  to  be  able  to  maintain  but  a  very  struggling  existence,  and 
nves  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  feeding  that  under  more 
fortnitons  circumstances  it  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  done. 

There  is  scarcely  a  district  in  the  kingdom  but  where  in- 
•*«M*s  of  extreme  carelessness  and  inattention  to  this  matter 
we  to  be  met  with  in  abundance.  In  IreUnd,  however,  it 
pmus  to  an  extent  probably  unknown  in  either  England  or 
^tland.  Although  much  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
MU«  respect  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  that  countnr,  much 
■UU  remains  to  be  done. 

f  vSL!?™®"*  *°^  **^  '*"''*®  districts  they  are  neither  few  nor 
Wf  between,  have  not  even  got  the  length  of  sowing  the  usual 
^ture  of  naues  and  clovers,  but  trust  to  the  weeds  alone 
^^  pwtflre,  lettbg  the  |aT»d  lie  fqr  a  few  years  to  recruit,  to  be 


tLgiin  turned  up,  and  put  through  a  most  exhaustive  rotation, 
principally  of  white  crops. 

So  good  is  the  land  in  some  of  the  Irish  counties,  that  no 
less  than  three  white  crops  are  sometimes  taken  from  pasture 
such  as  this,  before  it  gets  any  kind  of  manure.  Potatoes  are 
then  grown,  alter  which  wheat,  then  a  crop  of  black  oats,  after 
which  it  is  left  to  Nature  as  before.  When  land  is  so  naturally 
productive  as  to  give  good  crops  under  such  miserable  treat- 
ment as  this,  what  might  it  not  be  supposed  to  do  under 
a  thoroughly  well  manamd  six-course  rotation?  How- 
ever well-circumstanced  land  may  be  in  every  other 
paiticuhir,  it  is  absolute  folly  and  throwing  away 
of  money  to  sow  eood  seeds  on  any  hmd  that  has 
not  been  well  deanea.  A  middling  crop  of  hay  may  be 
got  the  first  season ;  but  during  the  remaining  years  of  the 
course,  the  grazing  is  often  so  bitter  from  the  presence  of 
couch  and  iimsrior  grasses  as  to  be  refrued  by  the  animals,  un- 
less almost  starved  into  eating  it,  and  consequently  is  com- 
paratively worthless.  After  a  farmer  has  taken  the  trouble 
of  eradicating  the  weeds  from  the  land  he  intends  laying 
down  (the  proper  time  to  do  which  is  of  course  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  green  crops),  there  can  scarcely  be  found  a  more 
pleasing  sight  than  a  good  hit  of  rye-grass  and  clover — a  con- 
tingency which  wiU  seldom  ever  fiul  to  ensue  when  the  neces- 
sary conditions  have  been  properly  fulfilled.  The  seedsman  is 
often  blamed  for  the  partial  or  total  fiailure  of  the  cultivated 
grasses,  when  the  cause  is  much  nearer  home,  and  rests  solely 
with  the  f!aimer  himself  in  his  having  neglected  to  render  his 
land  sufficiently  dean  for  their  reception. 

In  the  cultivation  of  green  crops,  although  there  is  much 
improvement  of  late  years,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
in  respect  of  keeping  them  free  from  weiras,  the  crop  being 
frequently  so  thickly  covered  vrith  them  at  thinnin^-time,  as 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  the  workers  to  distinguish 
which  to  pull  out,  or  which  they  should  permit  to  remain. 
The  enormous  extra  expense  entailed  upon  agriculturists  by 
the  deaning  and  thinning  of  a  field  of  turnips  which  has  been 
neglected  previously,  and  the  root-weeds  edlowed  to  obtain  a 
firm  hold  of  the  sou,  ought  of  itself  to  be  sufficient  inducement 
to  wage  constant  war  with  those  persistent  enemies,  until  they 
are  completely  overcome. 

It  is  natural  for  the  soil  to  produce  weeds — **  Thorns  and 
thistles  shall  it  bring  forth."  Man  cannot  alter  this  universal 
law  of  Nature ;  but,  by  the  exercise  of  foresight  and  labour 
judiciously  apptied,  he  can  overcome  it,  and  so  "by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow"  the  means  indicated  by  the  Great  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  turn  the  curse  into  a  blessing. 

The  period  of  the  year  during  which  the  land  can  be  most 
effectually  and  economically  cleared  of  weeds  is  antumn,  im- 
mediatdy  after  the  com  has  been  taken  frt)m  the  fidds,  and 
all  harvesting  opert^tions  brought  to  ^  dose,    3p  anxious  ar^ 
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some  farmers  vho  are  devoted  to  this  system,  that  they 
actually  begin  amongst  the  stooks,  setting  them  ont  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  a  portion  of  the  ^ond  can  be  gone  over  pre- 
viooB  to  their  removal.  The  object  of  this  is  to  get  the  bnsi- 
ness  over  while  the  snn^s  rays  are  still  powerfol,  the  vitality  of 
the  weeds  being  then  mnch  sooner  destroyed  than  would  be 
the  case  at  a  later  period  of  the  season.  It  would  be  difficoJt 
to  o?er-e8timate  the  value  of  autumn-deaning,  the  saving  in 
both  hand  and  horse  labour  being  immense,  and  the  work 
being  much  more  efficiently  performed  than  it  could  possibly 
be  the  case  in  spring.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various ;  but 
the  leading  one  is  as  follows :  During  the  summer,  when  the 
com  is  growing,  even  if  there  should  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  root-weeds  present  in  the  soil,  (Jie  shade  of  the  growing 
crop  necessarily  weakens  them  and  retards  their  progress. 
When,  however,  the  com  is  cut  and  removed  the  weeds  get 
abundance  of  air,  and«  having  the  land  all  to  themselves,  at 
once  begin  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  before  many  weeks 
have  elapsed  will  have  sent  their  runners  through  every  por- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  surfiioe  thereof  becoming  in  extreme  cases 
as  thick  ly  matted  as  if  it  had  been  several  seasons  in  grass. 
This  statement  is  by  no  means  overdrawn,  as  examples  are  too 
frequently  to  be  met  with.  During  the  month  of  Gk^tober 
last  yea/>  we  saw,  in  one  of  the  most  famed  districts 
of  carse  \and  in  this  kingdom,  a  large  field  of  wheat-stubble 
bebngin^  to  a  wealthy  proprietor,  just  over-run  with  couch — 
so  bad,  in  fact,  that  without  a  paring-sock  in  front  of  the 
plou^  ,  the  weeds  could  not  be  covered.  Anyone  conversant 
with  4  griculture  can  fancy  the  difficult?  of  preparing  such  a 
field  for  %  green  crop  in  the  spring.  To  do  it  properly,  it 
would  require  a  summer-fallow.  Were  this,  or  any  other  field 
in  the  same  state,  attended  to  when  cleared  of  the  com,  the 
noxious  weeds,  instead  of  flourishing  vigorously,  and  abaorbine 
the  substance  of  the  land,  wouM  have  been  thrown  out,  and 
withered  on  the  snrfisoe,  smd  not  only  help  to  manure  it  when 
ploughed  down,  but  assist  to  keep  it  onen,  and  thereby  enable 
it  to  benefit  largdy  from  the  action  of  the  weather  duuing  the 
winter  months.  Plougliing-down  foul  stubbles,  with  the  view 
of  getting  rid  of  the  weeds,  is  very  bad  policy,  and  defeats  its 
own  object.  Ckiuch,  in  particular,  is  lai^y  benefited  by  the 
operation :  the  plants,  being  separated  by  the  action  or  the 
plough,  are  divided  more  equally  than  ioBj  previously  were 
over  the  land,  and,  in  a  very  short  period,  take  undisputed  pos- 
session, showing  Uie  farmer  that  it  has  done  so,  by  appearing 
in  a  green  line  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  every  suc» 
oeesive  furrow.  By  autumn  cultivation,  not  only  are  the  root- 
weeds  got  rid  0^  but  even  a  large  proportion  of  annual  weeds 
are  eradicated.  The  soil  being  rendered  extremely  fine,  if  the 
seeds  of  annual  weeds  are  present  in  oonsiderable  quantity, 
they  at  once  germinate,  and  appear  on  the  surface  in  a  few 
days.  When  Uimed  down  by  the  plough,  they  are  completely 
destroyed;  and  thus,  by  a  very  simple  process,  millions  of 
seeds  are  got  rid  of,  which  would  have  formed  a  source  of  great 
trouble  and  annoyanoe  in  the  spring,  at  which  period  they 
would  have  to  be  got  out  by  the  expensive  process  of  hand- 
labour. 

Cleaning  the  land  intended  for  green  crops  during  the  end 
of  autumn,  amongst  other  advantages,  luis  therefore  much  to 
recommend  it  on  the  score  of  economy,  as  it  can  then  be  done 
entirely  with  the  horses,  no  hand-labour  being  necessary. 
The  horses  have  their  work  better  divided,  as,  by  putting  a 
portion  of  it  past  in  autumn,  it  is  greatly  lightened  during 
the  spring  months ;  and  they  do  not  require  to  be  dragged  to 
death,  as  is  too  fre(|Ufintly  the  case,  where  the  stubbles  are 
merely  turned  over  in  the  winter  months,  and  the  whole  work 
of  cleaning  and  pulverization  left  over  until  spring.  The 
work  being  light,  there  need  be  no  working  during  bad  wea- 
ther, or  going  on  to  the  land  too  soon  alter  a  heavy  CeiU  of 
rain.  The  work  bein^  always  forward,  the  horses  can  be 
allowed  to  rest  quietly  in  their  stables  until  the  land  is  in  a  fit 
state  to  carry  them,  and  permit  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c., 
being  carried  on  satisfactorily. 

On  the  subject  of  eoonomy  of  labour  resulting  from 
autumn-cleaning  we  can  speak  with  the  utmost  confidence 
from  experience.  Some  years  ago,  when  women  and  chU- 
dren  could  be  had  at  the  veiy  moderate  rate  of  from 
fburpence  to  eightpence  a-day,  a  nrmer  could  have  a  good 
large  gang,  and  his  outlay  be  but  comparatively  uttle 
after  all ;  but  of  late  years,  when  they  must  be  bribed  by 
pauoh  higher  wage»-*-and  even  with  that  are  rather  erratic  in 


their  attendanoe— tiie  espenditnra  and  nmoyinee  to  i\m 
who  still  depend  npon  sudi  aid  have  become  auaost  insspport. 
able.  During  the  spring  and  snmmer  months,  we  used  to  bsve 
ttom  fifteen  to  twenty  women  and  young  girls  empk^  oob- 
stantly  in  collecting  weeds  after  the  harrows,  when  preptrini 
the  land  for  green  crops,  and  hoeing  and  weeding  them  si  ikej 
progT^sed  in  the  different  stages ;  and,  after  all^  it  was  mil- 
possibility  to  keep  the  land  dean. 

Now  that  the  entire  turnip  break  (about  forty-five  urn)  is 
g6ne  over  immediately  after  Uie  removal  of  the  grain  crop,  tie 
cleaning  is  effectually  performed,  the  plants  hold  niuli^ 
possession  of  the  soil,  instead  of  merely  sharing  with,  ai 
struggling  for  bare  existence  with  weeds ;  and,  lart  of  ill,tb! 
permanent  staff  of  women,  as  field- workers,  is  reduced  to  foai, 
There  are  people  stiU  to  be  found  who  object  to  such  a  wtH)i^ 
sale  dearing-out  of  labourers,  uid  consider  (or  aflbct  to  dos; 
that  the  introduction  of  machines  cannot  add  to  the  prosptnty 
of  a  countiy,  when  the  first  effect  they  have  is  to  throvtk 
working  population  out  of  employment,  or,  at  least,  to  msti- 
rially  lessen  the  demand  for  their  services.  In  the  esse  <^ 
young  girls,  anything  that  shuts  fidd-woric  against  them,  by 
lessening  the  demand  for  their  services,  ought  to  be  hsikd^ 
them  as  a  boon,  as  they  are  thereby  compelled  to  look  jx 
other  means  of  living,  generally  turning  to  domestic  term, 
and  finding  in  it  far  more  congenial  employment  than  workisg 
in  the  fields,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  of  summer  m 
withering  blasts  of  winter. 

Land  tnat  has  been  well  deaned  in  autumn  requires  ihj 
little  care  in  the  matter  of  hand-hoeing  during  the  foUovis; 
snmmer;  the  horse-hoes  and  drill-gmbben,  when  kept  di- 
stantly going  amount  the  drills,  wMlat  they  can  do  so  witbon 
injury  to  the  growing  crop,  being  mostly  sufficient  to  )aq 
the  land  thoroughly  clean.  The  lew  inches  on  each  ait « 
the  drill,  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  disturb  witb  tbe 
horse-hoe,  can,  in  general,  be  done  effectually  enough  wha 
the  crop  is  in  process  of  being  thinned,  by  a  little  ex^  itta- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  and  save  not  only  nuoc}, 
but  time,  which  is  equally  valuable. 

In  deaning  laud  immediatdy  after  tlie  removal  of  the  m 
crop,  if  the  arm  is  not  a  large  one,  the  oommou  plough  li 
do  the  business  admirably,  all  that  need  be  done  bong  to  ban 
a  rather  broader  wing  put  on  the  sock  than  is  usually  reqcimi 
in  pbughing.    A  breadth  of  front  nine  to  twdve  inchasi} 
thus  be  successfully  pared,  and  the  work  being  light  a  pair  of 
horses  will  get  over  a  oonsiderable  amount  of  surface  ia  s  ^• 
Small  occupiers  who  have  not  tried  this  plan  may  potsioly 
imagine  that  it  would  involve  too  much  trouble  to  go  ore 
their  stubble  land  in  this  way  previous  to  ploughing  thei 
down,  but  where  the  extent  is  not  great  it  would  not  be  wortfc 
while  to  have  an  implement  specially  for  the  purpose ;  aiul  by 
using  the  plough  the  paring  can  be  done  in  a  very  bosifiei- 
like  manner  at  an  expenditure  neither  of  very  mochtiv. 
trouble,  nor  money.  The  after-benefit  to  the  land,  and  the  sn- 
ing  both  of  horse  and  hand-l^M)ur  in  the  spring,  will  amplj 
oompfmsate  the  farmer  for  any  extra  trouble  or  outlay  U  d>[ 
have  gone  to  in  autumn.     How  frequently  are  small  bnaa*, 
and    for  that  matter,  some  extensive  ones  too,  seen  pee- 
ing up  the  weeds  during  the  spring  season  and  bumiag  tltfc 
at  a  great  sacrifice  of  tune  during  uie  very  period  of  the  sm 
when  it  is  most  valuable.    By  proper  management  there  oa^ 
to  be  no  weeds  to  bum  in  spring,  and  there  would  be  nose  if 
farmers  would  spend  a  liUle  tune  and  labour  jndidoiuiif^ 
paring  their  stubbles  and  shaking  out  the  weeds  doling  tk 
autumn.    Although  by  no  means  recommending  the  ploogk  13 
the  proper  implement  for  this  important  process  whea  tbm  i^ 
mucn  to  be  done,  we  cannot  help  mentioning  that  ve  hl^ 
saw,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  the  stubUes  of  a  large  £bs, 
gone  over  with  this  very  implement,  and  the  work  donea • 
most  satisfactory  manner.    Tne  growth  of  weeds,  iadson  ? 
an  unusually  wet  season  was  in  this  case  immense,  bat  hJ 
was  a  rare  thing  with  him  to  have  such  dirty  stubblM,  tv 
occupier  did  not  consider  himself  justified  in  getting  an  af^ 
me  implement  for  work  that  was  merdy  exoeptiotta],  » 
hence  tne  ploughs  were  improvised  for  the  oocasioa.  v^ 
ordinary  two-horse  grubber  can  be  converted  into  s  nj 
efficient  implement  for  this  purpose  by  widening  the  a^ 
so  that  they  may  cleave  the  surface  the  full  breadth  to  «jjJ 
they  can  be  set.    Light  land  without  stones,  or  at  ksst  ao«- 
rately  free  from  them,  suits  this  implement  best,  as  ^'^J'f' 
the  surface  it  isl  idmost  impossible  to  make  good  wort  u  ^ 
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liiid  isitoiiy  fWm  th«  tm^WBoef  of  iti  being  thrown  out.    On 
allfkrms  where  there  wre  four  horses  sufficiently  strong  to 
work  an  improved  enltivator,  which  eombines  the  broadshare 
ud  grabber,  that  implement  onght  never  to  be  wanting.    It 
u  the  most  shortsighted  policy  Imaginable  to  ^prodge  the  first 
eost  of  this  most  invaloable  auxiliary  for  working  and  prepar- 
ing all  land  intended  for  g^reen  crops.    The  cost  of  even  the 
laigeit-siied  one  is  saved  and  much  more  than  saved  the  very 
tnt  season,  and  the  work  is  done  in  a  style  that  eould  not 
poisibly  be  attained  by  the  action  of  plough  and  harrows, 
inleas  under  the  most  favourable  oiroumstances  and  by  re- 
peatedly Roing  over  it    There  are  many  fomu  of  this  valu- 
able imp&ment  sent  oat  by  the  leading  English  firms,  bat  in 
Uwir  leading  features  they  more  or  lera  resemble  e&oh  other, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  they  for  the  most  part  do  the  work  in 
flnt-dass  s^le.    The  leading  point  of  resemblance  is  the  use 
of  chilled  shares,  a  most  admirable  invention,  as  the  amount 
of  vear  given  when  hardened  by  this  process  is  extraordinary. 
In  raising  or  lowering  the  depth,  and  Uirowing  in  and  out  of 
fetfj  some  of  them  possess  deoidod  advantages  over  the  others, 
Win  doing  the  wori^  there  is  leaUy  not  much  difference. 
Although  there  are  cultivators  of  more  pretensions  than  Clay's, 
*e  have  found  it  a  very  excellent  one,  and  everv  successive 
Kason  like  it  bettw  and  better.     It  is  a  machine  that  for 
itrength,  cheapness,  and  simplicity  recommends   itself  very 
Boeh  to  farmers  of  moderate  extent,  as  the  first  cost  is  li^ht, 
aid  the  e&neiise  of  keeping  it  up  afterwards  is  next  to  nothing. 
Whatever  implement  the  farmer  may  decide  upon  using  it  wUl 
be  of  but  little  use  to  him  unless  well  horsed.    It  is  folly  to 
pat  weak  or  badly-fed  horses  to  a  cultivator,  such  animals 
vodd  not  stand  that  sort  of  work  one  hour  ;  the  horses  used 
Bust  be  stout  and  well-fed,  and  able  to  keep  the  machine  going 
itesdily  through  the  soil  without  ierking  or  plunging.    Uow- 
«fer  atnmg  they  may  be  it  ia  much  better  to  keep  four  always 
to  it,  as  tl^  they  are  in  a  measure  above  their  work,  and  can 
foil  it  throuj^h  at  «t  good  rattling  pace,  which  has  the  effect  of 
sot  only  stirnng  tlie  soil  in  a  more  efficient  manner,  but  throws 
the  weeds  much  better  to  the  surface.    The  introduction  of 
these  implements   into  this  country  in  the  tombincd  form  of 
broadabiure  and  grabber,  has  been  attended  by  the  most  benefi- 
oal  and  important  results  to  agriculture,  and  much  praise  is 
tMoredlv  due  to  tbose  gentlemen  who  have  devoted  their  time 
and  mechanical  genius  to  bringing  out  and  perfecting  these 
nloahle  affricultval  implements.     No  one  conversant  with 
them  would  grudge  their  inventors  a  rich  pecuniary  reward. 
The  great  advanti^^e  possessed  by  a  first-class  cultivator  over 
•verv  other  implement  is,  that  when  once  set  to  the  requisite 
depth,  being  in   no  way  dependent  upon  the  assistance  of 
the  man  in  charge,  it  preserves  a  uniformify  of  action  highly 
eondudve  to  the  kindly  workiii^  of  the  horses,  and  eminently 
nitable  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil.    In  setting,  pre- 
paratory to  beginning  work,  the  character  of  the  soil  mniit  be 
takes  into  consideration,  and  the  depth  at  which  the  imple- 
neat  is  to  penetrate  varied  aecordingly.    If  the  soil  is  stonv 
the  de^  must  be  such  as  to  give  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground, 
otherwise  it  will  be  firequentiy  thrown  out,  the  ground  missed, 
the  horses  made  restive  and  unsteady,  and  the  object  of  the 
sgricolturist  to  a  great  extent  defeated.    It  may  be  asked  why 
attempt  to  work  such  land  at  all  with  any  other  implement 
bnt  the  plough  P    At  first  siffht  it  would  seem  i|s  if  the  mere 
breakage  of  the  shares  would  entail  so  much  expense  as  to 
eonaterbalanee  any  benefit  derived  from  the  operation ;  such 
however  is  not  the  case,  as  when  the  shares  are  of  the  right 
>taff  aqd  hardened  by  the  peculiar  process  technically  termed 
'^chiUin^^  it  is  most  extraordinary  the   amount  of  rough 
uage  and  knocking  about  they  will  stand.    When  the  stnb- 
hlea  are  very  foul  the  depth  in  this  case  also  must  be  consider- 
shie,  as  the  imfdement  will  not  hold  the  ground  unless  en- 
tirely under  the  roots  of  the  weeds.     From  four  to  six 
iochea  ia  about  the  most  oseful  depth,  as  the  weeds  are  not 
only  effectually  thrown  out,  hut  the  soil  is  stirred  nearly  the 
depth  of  the  plough.    When  the  first  operation  is  erossed, 
wtuoh  it  must  oe  to  have  the  full  advantage  of  atmospheric 
influence,  the  tines  of  the  cultivator  maj  be  lei  into  the 
pound  as  low  as  the  depth  of  surface  will  permit,  the  soil 
ktviag  been  previously  aoftened,  the  horses  are  not  over- 
powered by  the  second  operation,  and  will  puU  it  to  any 
ftaaonaUe  depth.    A  fisw  strokes  of  a  heavy  harrow  with  tlie 
teeth  well  sharpened  will  now  oomidete  the  eradication  of  ttie 
^'reeds  from  the  901) ;  apd  at  this  pcunt  let  os  notice  the  great 


and  essential  points  of  differenoe  between  the  ploosrh  as  a 
cleaner  of  land  and  the  improved  scarifier  or  broadMiare  as 
now  perfected  by  a  few  of  the  leading  agricultoral  implttuent 
makers,  and  by  them  diffused  not  only  over  these  kingdoms, 
but  every  country  in  the  world  where  agriculture  tekes  a 
prominent  place.  Whilst  the  plonji^h  merely  turns  over  or  in- 
verts the  soil,  dividing  the  roots  of^the  weeds  and  distiibuti4g 
them  more  evenly,  entailing  enormously  increased  laboar  in 
the  spring,  the  cultivator  seta  under  the  root  and  without 
cutting  or  breaking  the  smallest  tendril  throws  the  plant  com- 
pletely out,  and  leaves  it  on  the  snrfkee.  Herein  lies  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  broadshare,  as  when  the  work  is 
once  douA  it  is  well  done,  and  instead  of  entailing  extra  labour 
for  the  future,  lessens  the  spring-work  by  at  least  three-fourths 
of  what  it  would  have  been  u  in  autumn  the  stubbles  had 
merely  been  inverted  by  the  turn-over  plough.  When  the 
weeds  are  once  out  on  the  surfeee  they  ean  be  forked  together 
and  carted  away  to  the  compost  he^>.  This,  however,  unless 
the  ground  is  very  ihll  of  roots  of  eoneh,  coltsfoot,  or  dock  ia 
not  absolutely  necessary,  as  if  the  weeds  are  thoroughly  shaken 
out  and  disintegrated  t^  the  action  of  the  harrow,  tiney  will 
never  again  catch  hold  of  the  soil  after  having  been  buried  by 
the  plough.  By  taking  a  little  extra  trouble  m  shaking  them 
out  and  submitting  them  to  the  sun*s  influence  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble  is  not  only  saved,  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  manurial  assistance  in  the  form  of  vegetable  mould 
is  given  to  the  soil.  Some  men  have  got  so  foml  of  the  cd^ 
tivator,  and  estimate  its  efficiency  so  lughly  that  they  discard 
the  plough  altogether  when  preparing  the  luid  for  green  crops, 
using  the  cultivator  exoluaively.  On  some  varieties  of  aoil  it 
is  just  possible  that  the  work  may  be  done  without  the  assist- 
ance .of  the  plough,  but  in  general  tiie  two  implements  com- 
bined make  by  for  the  best  work.  In  autumn,  after  a  double 
stroke  of  the  cultivator,  and  when  the  land  has  rested  say  a 
fortnight  to  allow  of  the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  annual 
weeds,  the  pbugh  can  be  used  with  great  propriety  in  turning 
the  field  down  with  as  deep  a  forrow  as  three  horses  can  draw, 
if  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit  it.  Any  part  of  the  field 
missed  by  the  grubber  is  caught  by  the  plough,  and  the  whole 
is  left  in  splendid  condition  until  the  spring  comes  round. 
Poring  the  rains  of  winter  the  soil  when  thus  treated  never 
becomes  sodden  or  runs  together,  but  remains  dry  and  friable, 
whatever  should  be  the  character  of  the  weather.  How 
favourably  such  land  contrasts  with  that  merely  turned  over  , 
probably,  as  is  firequently  the  case  in  November  and  December, 
while  the  land  is  soaked  like  a  sponge  with  water,  the  impres- 
sion of  the  horses*  fiset  being  foU  of  vrater  for  weeks  together. 
When  the  months  of  April  and  May  come  round,  and  the  land  ' 
has  to  be  prepared  for  green  crop  the  difference  is  more  ap- 
^rent  etui,  and  forces  itself  more  prominenUy  into  notice. 
The  farmer  who  worked  his  land  in  autumn  has  nothing  to  do 
but  harrow,  plough,  harrow,  and  roll — four  operations,  and  his 
field  is  fit  to  drill.  His  mind  is  easy,  as  his  work  being  so 
forward  he  is  independent  of  the  weather,  at  least  as  for  as 
human  fbresight  can  make  him,  and  that  is  sufficient.  He 
need  not  have  his  houses  and  men  out  in  bad  weather  doing 
more  harm  than  good ;  nor  need  he  go  on  the  knd  after  rain 
until  it  is  really  in  a  fit  state  to  be  worked,  he  can  afford  to 
wait.  He  is  in  good  spirits,  and  his  men  are  equaUy  so,  fbr  the 
work  is  pleasant ;  things  going  smoothly  and  prosperouslY 
being  a  capital  aid  to  raise  a  man*s  spints  and  equalise  his 
temper.  Where  autumn  cleaning  and  cultivation  has  been 
omitted  the  case  is  widely  different  when  spring  comes  round: 
the  land  must  be  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  rolled,  not  only 
onoe,  but  very  likely  four  or  five  times  over;  if  the  soil  is 
cUy  a  dod-orusher  will  very  probably  have  to  be  called 
into  requisition,  besides  the  services  of  a  number  of  women 
and  ehildrai  to  pick  off  the  roota  of  weeds  set  f^  by  each 
successive  operation  of  the  plough  and  harrow.  The  horses 
must  be  highly  fed.  to  stana  the  push,  and  so  much  havine 
to  be  done,  the  work  is  often  persevered  in;  when  the  land 
is  not  in  a  fit  state  for  working,  and  the  oonaequence  ia,  that 
portions  of  the  field  run  together,  and  the  small  seeds  never 
take  well,  bnt  maintain  only  a  hmguishing  existence  during 
the  entire  season.  Allowing  that  the  weather  is  fevoorable, 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done  m  a  short  tpaoc  of  time  that  the 
season  gets  too  far  advanced  before  all  is  finished,  and  the  crop 
is  conaequently  endangered.  The  veiy  workiBg  of  the  land 
so  frequently  under  a  huming  sun  and  drying  wind  exhaosks 
the  moisture  and  renders  the  chance  of  a  hSeahhy  and  even 
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bnird  extMmdy  remote  indeed.  When  Bomodi  depends  upon 
the  •Urt»  this  one  little  fact  of  the  aatamn-worked  land  re- 
taining the  moisture,  and  thereby  enabling  the  small  seeds  to 
braird  erenly,  qnickly  and  strongly,  speaks  volumes  in  &Toar 
of  the  system. 

Barley,  which  is  now  so  frequenUr  sown  after  wheat 
can  be  got  in,  in  splendid  order  with  bnt  little  trouble, 
when  the  wheat  stubbles  have  been  gone  over  with  the  culti- 
vator in  autumn.  A  double  harrowing  will  frequently  do,  or 
at  most  a  stroke  of  the  grubber,  when  it  will  be  fit  either  to 
drill,  or  put  down  undu*  the  small  seed  plough,  a  mode  of 
sowing  barley  coming  rapidlv  into  repute,  aiid  which  seems  to 
suit  the  crop  exceedingly  well.  The  soil  being  so  fresh  every 
seed  will  germinate ;  and  when  the  grasses  and  clovers  are 
sown  at  the  same  time,  the^  never  £ul  of  making  a  g|ood  hit, 
and  estabUshing.  themsdves  in  a  manner  eminently  satisfactory 
to  their  grower.  When  vetches  are  sown  in  the  month  otSttp- 
tember,  to  come  in  as  a  spring  food,  the  crop  is  vastly  im- 
proved by  giving  the  soil  a  preparatorr  tearing  with  the  grub- 
ber. So  much  are  they  improved  by  this  process  that  a  better 
crop  will  be  grown  with  twenty-live  loads  of  dungto  the  acre 
than  with  fifty  when  the  soil  is  merely  reversed.  The  soil  is  so 
thoron^^  pulverized  bv  the  action  of  the  grubber  that  the 
rootlets,  the  moment  they  are  evolved,  are  able  to  take  up 
nourishment  for  the  support  of  the  plant,  and  in  a  very  few 
weeks  oompletdy  fill  the  soil  with  a  network  of  roots.  To 
show  how  extremdy  suitable  this  minute  'pulverization  is  for 
the  nourishment  and  sustaining  of  v^etable  life,  we  may  men- 
tion a  &ct  connected  with  antumn  ciutivation,  which  however, 
is  not  a  veiy  gratif^inff  one  either  to  the  eye  or  mind  of  the 
careful  and  eoonomiail  farmer  when  it  comes  under  his  notice. 
Unless  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  care  has  been  exercised 
in  cuttinff  and  saving  the  com,  the  fistrmer  will  find,  after  well 
stirring  Uie  stubbleland  with  the  grubber,  that  there  will 
come  up  a  plentifol  ^wth  of  com,  so  luxuriant,  that  if  he 
had  haa  it  m  spring,  it  would  have  been  his  delight,  but  now 
when  it  is  a  dead  loss,  is  a  fVuitful  scourge  of  ohi^prin  to  him, 
and  he  hastens  to  plough  it  down,  and  get  it  out  of  sight  as 


speedily  u  possible.  The  fact  of  soeh  a  heavy  loss  bjihd. 
ding  being  brought  so  forcibly  and  prominently  bence  bin 
even  once,  is  a  caution  Ifor  all  time  coming,  and  will  set  m  s 

Kwerfnl  incentive  to  spare  neither  time,  trouble,  nor  nuim- 
i  expense  in  getting  nis  com  cnt  before  it  is  deed  ripe.  A 
bag  of  com  lost  per  acre  by  shedding  would,  haditbscn  asvci 
have  amply  paid  all  the  expenses  of  narvesting,  and  erea  kilf 
that  amount  saved  by  a  little  extra  attention,  ought  to  be  nfi. 
cient  inducement  for  increased  attention  on  the  harvesk-fiiU. 
There  is  still  another  economical  feature  in  connection  lik 
this  subieet,  that  before  concluding  claims  our  attentioi,iii 
that  is  the  saving  of  horse  labour,  and  horse  keep  thereby  rf> 
fected.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  run  on  the  pastoics,  iti 
frequently  the  case,  a  regular  i^stem  of  autumn  cnltivatiM  rt- 
quires  their  being  put  to  work  immediately  after  the  fieUi  ir 
cleared,  having  a  full  dav  of  ten  hours  at  that  period  of  tb 
year,  a  great  deal  of  work  is  got  through  before  the  bed  lo- 
thersetsin.  During  the  dead  of  winter  they  need  not  go  a 
the  land  at  all,  carting  stones  for  roads  and  drains,  dnvisr 
out  manure,  thrashing,  &c  filling  up  their  time.  Tbe  von 
of  the  form  bein^  by  this  system  always  in  a  forwtid  state, 
they  do  not  require  to  be  out  during  ? enr  wet  and  inekws! 
weather,  thus  preserving  their  health,  and  lessening  the  riik  of 
colds  and  other  inflammatory  diseases.  By  the  woik  oftbc 
fkrm  being  better  spread  over  the  year,  the  horses  sre  noreic- 
gukriy  emplo^,  uid  fewer  of  them  are  consequently  reaoiRd. 
The  saving  of  com  and  hav  required  to  feed  one  pair  of  bono 
forms  an  item  of  retrenchment  verv'acoeptable,  end  ^uOj 
hailed  by  the  minority  of  formers.  When  we  land  bsc  bm 
autumn-tilled  with  good  implements  and  powerfid  wcfl-U 
horses,  able  and  willing  to  go  through  their  work,  vbita 
pleasure  is  afforded  to  the  farmer  in  spring,  when  be  iak 
nis  bmd  turning  up  drv  and  friaUe,  cool,  and  ss  vdlot 
as  meal,  and  so  dean  that  not  a  thread  of  couch  it  to  br 
seen  from  end  to  end  of  the  furrow-slice.  Even  a  ^  it  tk 
art  could  wdl  imagine  that  whatever  was  sown  os  nek 
land  would  go  on  and  prosper.  J.S. 


GROWING    PREYALENCB    OP    TAPE-WORM    IN    CATTLE. 


Two  of  the  four  questions  stated  in  a  previous  paper— viz., 
How  does  tapeworm  enter  lambs  P  and,  How  can  it  be  pre- 
vented frtnn  entering  P — remain  to  be  noticed  in  this. 

There  is  one  tiqjKworm,  or  rather  cystic  worm,  peculiar  to 
she^ — ^viz.,  Canurut  eerebraUt,  with  which  shepherds  have 
long  been  fomiliar.  Br.  CobboM,  one  of  our  best  authorities 
in  this  branch  of  sdenoe,  says  (page  119) :  **  Sheei>  fed  with 
the  proglottides  of  Tania  eanwrut  get  canuri  in  their  brains, 
and  dogs  fed  with  the  Latter  get  the  former  devdoped  in  their 
intestines.**  But  hydatids  in  sheep  is  one  disease,  and  tape- 
worm another.  Dogs  are  subieet  to  both  these  diseases.  But 
tapeworm  in  dogs  cannot  be  the  direct  cause  of  tapeworm  in 
sheep.  The  dog,  for  example,  eats  the  brain  of  the  sheep  or 
part  infested  with  hydatids,  and  by  so  doing  gets  tapeworm ; 
out  lambs  do  not  eat  the  brains  and  entraus  of  dogs,  much 
less  their  own  brains  and  entrails,  and  hence  must  eat  the 
cystic  worm  of  the  peculiar  or  corresponding  tapeworm  with 
which  they  are  infested.  Whatever  may  be  the  peculiar 
species  of  tapeworm  now  infesting  lambs,  it  has  its  own  corre- 
sponding cysticercal  larva,  which,  according  to  the  data  onoted 
in  No.  L  m)m  Drc  Copland's  "  IKctionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
dae,**  must  have  previously  infested  some  other  animal. 
"  Knrchenmeister  asserts  tluU;  all  eminent  German  laologists 
now  agree  with  him  in  believing  that  all  cystode  worms,  and 
not  merely  the  Utnia.  pass  through  a  cystieercal  state ;  that 
the  cysticercal  larva  lives  in  various  parenchymatous  organs, 
and  the  few  tioUx  (jUrobUa)  usually  in  the  intestine  of  a 
different  host ;  and,  mstly,  that  the  tapeworm  head  (^mcoUx) 
is  produoed  in  the  interior  of  the  previous  embryonic  body 
(t.  e.t  the  caudal  veside),  and  remains  enveloped  by  this  until 
it  ^ns  the  situation  for  which  it  is  ultimately  destined.** 
This,  applied  to  the  question  at  issue,  ma^^  be  read  thus.  The 
acoUx  remains  enveloped  in  its  cyst  until  it  gains  the  intestine 
of  the  lamb— this  being  the  situation   ultifliatdy   gained, 


where  the  joints  grow  firom  the  liberated  and  free  tspevon 
head  {teolex)  by  the  budding  process. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  isrolfe 
the  third  stage  of  tapeworm  lifo — i.  r.,  the  pssssge  of  tk 
tapeworm  heacl  or  tctdex  into  the  intestine  of  the  Isisb  aloo^ 
with  the  food  or  herbage  it  consumes.  In  some  speciea  of 
tapeworm  the  probabili^  is  that  it  passes  in  the  cyst  u  wbi^ 
it  nas  been  envdoped  in  some  other  anuuaL  Other  ^eeiaa 
tapeworm  heads,  nowever,  as  those  of  Tttttia  Mnimtf  m 
Tama  echittocooeut  may  enter  in  a  somewhat  dilEereat  fcro, 
as  a  single  hydatid  contains  an  immense  number  of  tbea; 
hence  the  propriety  and  even  the  necessity  of  traeinf  tv 
parasite  through  all  its  various  stages  of  lifo,  in  order  to  tmn 
at  trustworthy  condusions. 

A  single  measle  of  a  pig  (Cytticeretu  ceUtioue)  or  f^^' 
cal  larva  of  the  common  tapeworm  {Tama  tcthm)  woud  oslj 
produce  one  tapeworm  in  the  person  or  animd  thst  estrit; 
but  the  hydatid  of  a  sheep  {eanunu  eerebrali*)  wodd  profc* 
a  large  number  of  tapeworms  in  the  animal  by  whidi  it  v» 
eaten,  sssnming  that  the  animal  is  a  suitable  host.  We  vr 
not  aware  of  the  tapeworm  head  of  the  former  beisf  ^ 
rated  from  the  envdopin^  eyst,  and  in  a  free  state,  •otfjj 
pass  out  of  the  meady  pig  or  meady  pork,  becoming  ^^^'^ 
to  grass  or  any  other  herbage,  and  thus  be  »*"^ 
graminivorous  animals;  but  the  taneworm  hesdiof  tv 
hydi^ds  are  frequently  set  free,  and  scattered  ^^x^", 
various  ways,  so  that  they  may  enter  sheep  and  other  kii»«' 
cattb,  as  also  hares  and  rabbits,  in  which  both  tbe  byiiff 
and  tapeworm  abounds  dther  in  thdr  food  or  drink. 

The  common  practice  of  breaking  the  watery  '*^*J 
bladder  in  the  head  of  a  sheep  by  puttinff  a  wire  optheBOitK 
is  an  instance  of  setting  free  hundreds  of  the  lootieei  a 
ToMta  eaHwru*  as  they  pass  off  in  the  wster,  sad  hesee  nV 
enter  the  stomach  and  intestine  directly  from  tbf  no»<™'  ^ 
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the  water  oonUinin^  the  Bcolices  may  fall  upon  the  ^ss  or 
pools  where  they  drink,  when  they  would  thus  enter  the  lamb, 
Drodociiig  tapeworms.  Dogs  are  more  likely  to  get  tapeworm 
from  the  nydatids  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  other  wild  animals  of 
tlui  sort,  whieh  they  frequently  catch  or  find  and  devour  them 
from  those  of  sheep,  just  as  cats  get  Tattia  crasiicoilu  by 
eating  mice  infested  with  (hfttieertrntfaseicularu.  Again,  the 
hTdatids  of  hares  and  rabbits  may  be  eaten  by  many  animals, 
whieh  do  not  prove  suitable  hosts  for  the  rearing  and  develop- 
ment  of  tapeworm;  hence  the  tapeworm  heads  or  free 
Moliees  ma^  pass  through  such  animals  as  foxes,  weasels, 
liawb,  carrion  crows,  ravens,  &c.,  uninjured,  and  thus  be 
Mnrn  broadcast  over  sheep  walks.  In  our  present  state  of 
knowledKe  it  were  diiBcnh  to  form  an  {^proximate  estimate  of 
the  miacnief  done  by  hares  and  rabbits  in  this  respect,  as  also 
\ri  partridges,  pheasants,  and  other  winged  game  terribly  in- 
fated  with  cystic  worms  and  tapeworms.  Moreover,  a  great 
manv  eenuri  must  necessarily  pass  through  those  animals  (as 
the  dog,  &c.)  which  devour  hares  and  rabbits  infested  with 
them  nninjiued,  and  thus  be  spread  over  the  pastures ;  for  it 
it  impossible  that  the  whole  number  thus  eaten  can  be 
developed  into  tapeworms,  as  the  capacity  of  the  intestines 
of  inch  animals  is  too  small  to  hold  them,  although  in  other 
respects  such  animals  may  be  suitable  and  even  inviting  hosts 
for  rearing  tapeworms  from  cpMe  worms. 

What  has  just  been  said  of  the  hydatid  of  Titma  eaemtmt 
n  the  bram  and  other  parts  of  sheep,  hares,  rabbits,  &o., 
applies  to  the  hydatids  of  EcktMoeoeetu  Tattia,  and  of  some 
other  kinds  of  hydatids,  each  of  which  contains  an  immense 
Bomber  of  tapeworm-heads,  which  may  be  liberated  and  set 
free  by  the  breaking  or  bursting  of  the  watery  veside,  and  the 
eicape  of  the  water  with  the  living  brood  which  it  contains. 
Tliese  tapeworm-heads  are  so  smiall  that  they  may  be  sus- 
pended in  water  in  myriads  where  the  sheep  drink,  or  become 
agglutinated  to  the  blades  of  grass  in  dozens,  without  being 
perceived  in  either  case  by  the  naked  eye  of  the  shepherd ; 
and  in  this  manner  they  vomj  enter  his  lambs,  and  take  up 
their  residence  in  their  intestines  more  readily  when  sickly, 
from  the  bowels  beiujg  deranged,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  both 
when  hunbs  first  begin  to  eat  ^pius,  and  also  when  they  are 
being  weaned,  and  begin  to  dnnk  water,  than  when  they  are 
robnst  and  hnlthy,  although  the  hydatids,  when  in  this  state, 
maj  either  be  destroyed  by  the  digestive  organs  of  old  hodthy 
>b^  or  pass  through  their  bodies  harmless  and  unharmed. 

These  tapeworm-heads,  when  liberated  tram  the  hydatid, 
instead  of  oeing  agglutinated  to  the  leaves  of  the  herbage 
«aten  by  the  humw,  or  be  present  in  the  vrater  they  drink,  may, 
IB  the  first  place,  be  devoured  by  insects,  in  which  they  may 
remain  for  a  time ;  or  they  may  adhere  to  their  surfiices  as 
the  insects  pass  over  them.  In  this  manner,  they  may  pass 
from  one  plaoe  to  another,  eventually  becoming  attached  to 
the  grass  at  the  death  of  such  insects,  when  they  may  after- 
wards find  their  way  into  the  intestines  of  the  lamb,  just  as 
the  shrew-moose  is  said  to  get  a  species  of  tapeworm  l^  eating 
aitails  infested  with  cystic  worms. 

There  are  thus  several  ways,  any  one  of  which  the  parasite 
nay  take,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  determine,  in 
travelling  from  its  oysticercal  to  its  tapeworm  state.  Much 
ditoovery  may  yet  be  needed  before  the  various  routes  of  the 
ihilerent  species  of  tapeworms  of  the  same  kind  as  T.  eotnuntt 
^>  Tekinoeoec%u  can  be  accurately  hiid  down  upon  pper,  so  as 
to  be  easily  traced  through  all  its  windings  with  tne  finger  of 
the  shepherd.  But  to  us  part  of  the  way,  at  least,  is  deariy 
•een,  viz.,  the  course  which  hares  and  rabbits  and  winsed 
SBme  ooeupy  in  rearing  hydatids  from  embryos,  and  spreading 
9ver  the  pastures  their  tapeworm-head  brood.  Between  this 
ind  the  intestines  of  lambs  and  otlier  cattle  there  may,  no 
lottbt,  be  a  narrow  gulph  not  yet  bridged  over  by  the  micro- 
«ope  and  scalpel  of  the  anatomist;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
(enieral  line  of  progression  beyond  is  clearly  seen  in  the  dis- 
ance;  so  that  when  this  narrow  stream  is  once  brid^  over, 
hereby  enabling  fiarmers  to  pass  dry-shod,  it  is  manifest  that 
he  game  nuisance,  now  so  much  comphiined  of,  will  be 
acknowledged  by  all  parties  interested  a  curse  to  the  country, 
a  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  is  now  credited  by  many, 
ind  that  the  extermination  of  all  wild  animals  will  ultimately 
>eoome  the  nniTorsal  rule. 

Returning  to  the  oommon  tapeworm  and  others  of  the  same 
dad,  in  wmch  only  one  tapeworm-head  is  envdoped  in  one 
yit,  two  examples  will  serve  for  illustration,  viz.,  the  common 


tapeworm  (T.  solium)  ^  whose  hooked  embryos,  when  eaten  by 
pigs,  produce  measles  (cytticeriow  eeUvloitt)  in  pork ;  and  the 
black-headed  bookless  tapeworm  (T.  mediocafultata)^  whose 
bookless  embryos,  when  eaten  li^  black  cattle,  produce  the 
corresponding  oysticerci,  common  in  beef— much  more  oommon 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Speaking  of  those  two  parasites. 
Dr.  Cobbold  says  (page  24S)  :  ''The  hooked  worm  infests  the 
poor — the  bookless  worm,  the  rich.  This  circumstance 
accords  with  the  fact  that  the  lower  classes  subsist  chiefly 
upon  pork,  while  the  wealthier  prefer  mutton,  veal,  and  roast 
beef.'*  But  lambs  neither  eat  pork,  mutton,  veal,  nor  beef: 
hence  they  must  eat  the  cysticercal  larvae  presented  to  them 
in  some  other  form,  assuming  that  either  of  those  tapeworms, 
or  some  other  tapeworm  of  the  same  sort,  is  that  with  which 

nare  now  infested, 
r.  Cobbold  says  that  **  Leukart  tried  to  infest  sheep  with 
the  cystioercus  of  T,  mediocaneUata^  but  failed."  The  experi- 
ment, however,  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  too  limited  a  character 
to  settie  the  question  (airly  on  a  thoroughly  established  sden- 
tiflc  basis.  In  the  various  flocks  now  suffering  from  tapeworm, 
for  example,  thcro  are  hundreds  of  sheep  not  infestea  which, 
in  all  probability,  eat  as  many  <7Btio  worms  in  their  food  as 
the  lambs  do  that  are  infested.  The  fieict  is  a  very  important 
one  when  examined  in  a  prophylactic  light,  as  we  shall  see 
under  our  next  question— the  preservation  of  lambs  from 
tapeworm — inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  tapeworm  is  as  sensi- 
tive about  the  quality  of  its  food  and  habitation  as  other  para- 
sites are,  and  that  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  bowels  is 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  becoming  a  suitable  host  for  rearing 
tapeworm.  Dr.  Copland  says, "  Cystioerd,  when  transferred  to 
the  intestines  of  otner  aninuds,  do  not  become  developed  into 
jointed  tapeworms,  unless  the  spedes  of  cysticercus  is  suited 
to  the  intestines  of  the  particular  animal.  Thus  the  etftti- 
eeretu  fimformit  was  not  devdoped  in  the  intestines  of  the 
cat,  but  it  was  fully  devdoped  in  those  of  the  dog.**  In  one 
sense,  this  experiment  may  be  said  to  fortify  that  of  Leukart ; 
but  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  chemical  difference 
between  the  digestiye  ftmctions  and  intestines  of  the  cat  and 
dog  and  that  of  those  of  the  nckly  lamb  and  healthy  old 
sheep,  the  objection  to  Leukart*s  experiments  remains  un- 
answered ;  so  that  further  experiments  require  to  be  made  be- 
fore it  can  fiairly  be  affirmed  that  the  bookless  cysticerci  of 
T,  tnetUocaneUata  can  lay  hold  on  the  intestine  of  man,  but 
not  on  the  intestine  of  a  sickly  lamb. 

There  are  several  vrays  by  which  parasites  of  the  kind  in 
question  may  travd  from  their  cysticercal  to  thdr  tape-worm 
state.  Thus,  although  a  great  many  cystioerd  may  lodge  in 
the  intestines  of  camivora,  yet  vast  numbers  liberated  from 
the  flesh  and  parenchymatous  tissue  in  which  they  had  been 
bred  from  embryos  must  pass  through  auch  animals,  be  spread 
over  the  pastures,  become  agglutinated  in  the  herbage  eaten 
by  the  cattie,  and  thus  enter  tiidr  systems.  In  other  cases  the 
cysticerci  may  be  bred  in  the  bodies  of  insects,  from  embryos 
which  the  Isiter  had  eaten.  Or  the  embryos  may  have  at- 
tached themsdves  in  such  insects,  and  after  boriii(^  thdr  way 
into  them  may  have  become  encysted  in  the  intenor,  the  in- 
sects at  the  same  time  becoming  affixed  to  the  leaves,  stems, 
and  fruit  of  plants,  and  in  this  manner  the  cystioerd  may 
make  their  passage  into  cattle.  Or  there  may  be  certain 
peculiar  parts  of  plants  or  kinds  of  plants  whose  fleshy  or 
granular  texture  is  found  to  be  a  suitable  host  for  the  rearing 
of  cysticerd  from  embryos,  so  that  by  feeding  on  such  infested 
vegetable  matter,  the  oysticerci  may  find  thdr  way  into  the 
intestines  of  cattie,  birds,  &c. 

The  fact  that  granivorous  birds  are  as  greatiy  infested  with 
tape-worm  as  carnivorous  birds  accords  with  the  above  hypo- 
thens  of  cystioerd  entering  cattle,  from  the  latter  eating  the 
insects  or  vegdable  matter  on  which  they  are  bred,  or  in  which 
they  rende,  or  to  which  they  are  fixed.  True,  many  of  these 
birds,  as  the  partridge,  grouse,  and  pheasant  are  partial  to  the 
Urvae  of  insects,  and  therefore  they  may  pick  the  encysted 
parasites  out  of  the  carcases  of  hares  and  rabbits,  abng  with 
maggots  as  they  rot  on  the  hill-side,  or  in  the  com  or  hay- 
fldo,  or  game-preserves,  where  hares,  rabbit^  and  the  like  are 
not  unfrequently  thrown  down  purposdy  to  breed  ma^^gots  for 
game.  Such  a  course,  it  will  readily  be  granted,  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  rearing  the  tape-worm  in  most  birds 
of  this  class  under  certain  drcumstances,  but  not  under  all, 
and  therefore  we  think  that  the  bodies  of  insects  in  our  pas- 
tures should  be  more  dosdy  examined  for  cysticerd  than  they 
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have  hitherto  been,  more  especially  those  that  are  fonnd  agglu- 
tinated to  learet,  stalks,  and  seeds,  together  with  others  that 
enter  the  stomach  in  a  sickly  state  along  with  the  herbage  to 
whidi  they  ding.  It  is  not  often  that  shepherds  examine 
doeely  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  their  sheep,  bnt  those 
who  have  done  so  with  any  care  mnst  be  fiuniliar  with  the 
presenoe  of  much  insectivorous  life,  while  the  few  who  have 
tried  their  skill  at  a  microscopical  analysis  have  been  not  a  little 
pnuled  to  account  for  the  hodge-podge  revelation  of  animal 
and  Testable  life  at  certain  seasons,  when  the  pastures  are 
swarming  with  insects,  and  the  atmosDhere  literally  at  times 
clouded  with  them  in  various  stages  of  life. 

Some  have  supposed  that  these  parasites  are  at  the  proper 
stage  of  life  encysted  in  the  interior  of  the  first  stomach  of 
ruminants  by  being  fixed  in  its  inner  coat  similar  to  hots  in 
horses,  that  the  cysticerci  break  loose  firom  this  and  pass  to  the 
intestine.  With  the  ooenuri  and  others  bred  in  large  numbers 
in  watery  vesicles  or  bUdders,  there  is  some  faint  probability 
in  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  but  there  is  much  that  is  scienti- 
fically opposed  to  it,  while  experiment  is  whoUv  wanting  to 
give  it  even  a  passing  currency  amongst  practical  men  conver- 
sant with  the  subject. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  preventing  tape-worm  in 
lambs,  or  rather  to  discuss  in  a  single  paragraph  the  dietetic 
means  for  preventing  cysticerci  from  lodging  in  the  intestines- 
of  lambs  and  breeding  tape-worm.    The  reason  why  Cyaiker' 


eut  pmformii  cannot  be  developed  into  Titma  terrda  m  the 
intestine  of  the  cat,  is  a  chemical  one  arising  from  the  ip* 
sence  of  matter  possessing  chemical  diibrenoes  in  the  jvmm 
via  of  the  cat  from  that  in  the  prium  m«  of  the  dog,  ind 
not  from  any  partiality  which  the  oestode  has  in  the  esnine 
race.  Exactlv  the  same  thing  is  true  of  lambs  infested  from 
sheep  not  infested.  Now,  all  sndi  differences  manifiss^  it- 
solve  themselves  into  questions  of  dietetic  and  slimentaiy 
economy.  Just  now  when  cholera  is  becoming  wevalent  ind 
spreading  far  and  wide  how  anxious  is  the  medieal  woild  to 
guard  against  predisposing  causes.  Exactly  so  is  it  m  the 
prevalence  of  all  kinds  of  worm  diseases — there  must  be  a 
predisposing  cause,  an  abnormal  state  of  the  bowels,  or  chou- 
cally  speaking  there  are  two  forces  involved:  an  attracti« 
force,  and  a  repulsive  force.  In  our  modem  mrstom  of  stock 
management  fiurmers  deal  too  much  in  the  former  and  too 
litUe  in  the  ktter  rehOion  in  what  forms  a  suitable  hoit  k 
worms.  They  must,  therefore,  for  the  future  have  more  of  Uu 
element  that  is  repulsive  to  the  natural  wante  of  the  pecnliar 
cysticerci  now  being  developed  into  tepe-worms  in  our  cattk, 
lambs  for  example,  and  we  aver,  terebinthinate  food,  for  vhich 
sheep  are  natundly  partial,  and  which  is  poison  in  most  pan- 
sites  of  this  cUss,  would  prove  a  prophylactic  remedy.  Grini 
fir-bark  and  leaves,  juniper,  &c.  into  meal  along  with  some  other 
tonic  barks,  and  mix  tms  with  the  food  of  both  ewes  sad 
Umbs,  and  80  on.  An  Old  Shxfbzid. 


THE    REMOVAL    OP    CATTLE. 

IKPOBTANT  TO  CAtTLE  DElLEBS. 


The  Tuhbridfe  magistrates  have  again  had  to  dispose  of 
another  hatch  ox  cases  for  alleged  infringemente  ot  the  Orders 
in  Council  relating  to  the  sale  and  removal  of  catUe ;  this  time, 
however,  not  quite  such  a  formidabhs  one  as  that  on  the  last 
occasion.    The  extent  to  which  Ucences  are  available  fbr  the 
removal  of  cattle  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  justices  over  persons  hohling  such  licences, 
seemed  to  be  the  points  raised ;  and  Ifr.  Cripps,  the  solicitor, 
who  appeared  for  the  defence,  was  able  to  quote  in  behalf  of 
his  clients  a  decision  from  the  "  New  Law  Aeports,"  given  in 
a  case  by  Chief  Justice  Erie,  which  left  the  6(mch  very  littie 
to  do  except  to  dismiss  the  informations.    The  defendante  were 
named  respectively  Mr.  George  Acott,  of  Talding ;  Mr.  Wm. 
Owen,  John  Norton,  of  Wateringbury ;  and  Mr.  Moncton,  of 
Talding;  and  thev  were  severallv  charged  to  the  effect  that  they 
unUwfully  caused  to  be  removed  a  number  of  cattie  at  Brench- 
ley,  on  the  4th  instant,  contrary  to  the  Orders  in  Council  re- 
lating thereto.     Mr.  Cripps  suggerted  that  Moncton's  case 
should  decide  the  others,  as  the  facte  were  similar ;  and  no  ob- 
jection being  made  bv  Superintendent  Dance,  this  suggestion 
was  acted  upon.     Before  the  bench  proceeded  with  the  case, 
however,  he  asked  that  the  information  might  be  amended. 
They  were  charged  with  removing  cattle  without  a  proper 
licence.    This  was  indefinite,  and  he  apprehended  that  seeing 
that  Moncton  had  a  Ucence  it  was  perfectiy  beside  the  question 
for  the  bench  to  think  of  inquiring  whether  there  was  anything 
wrong  in  that  licence.     Superintendent  Dance  remarked  that 
he  was  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  defendant  Moncton 
had  a  licence,  and  this  licence  in  the  other  informations  was 
put  down  as  illegal.    The  evidence  of  Police-consUble  Tucker 
was  then  taken.    He  steted  that  he  had  wbn  Mr.  Moncton  at 
Paddock  Wood  Bailway  Stetion  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  in- 
stant, and  heard  from  him  that  he  was  expecting  ^  rail  a 
number  of  cattle.    Subsequently  he  saw  the  cattie  arrive,  and 
a  servant  of  the  defendant  looking  alter  them.    On  asking 
him  what  he  intended  doing  with  them,  the  man  at  first  said 
he  was  going  to  remove  them  to  Talding,  but  afterwards  sap- 
plemented  this  statement  bv  saying  he  had  to  take  them  to 
Horsmonden.     Witness  asked  to  see  the  licence  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  cattle  to  Horsmonden,  but  found,  on  examining 
it,  that  it  was  granted  for  the  removal  of  fifty  heifers  from 
Bristol  by  Great  Western  Railway  to  Reading,  thence  by 
Sonth-Eastem  to  Paddock  Railway  SUtion,  and  by  highway 
fp  Staplehurst.    As  nothing  was  meqtioned  about  Horsmon- 


den, witness  told  the  man  he  could  not  tenove  the  oit&  to 

that  pUoe,  and  advised  him  to  put  the oa^e into  afield,^ 

he  would  make  Mr.  Moncton  acquainted  with  the  fact   Hif- 

ing  also  explained  the  matter  to  the  defendant  Norton,  witooi 

left  the  other  oonsteble  in  charge,  and  proceeded  to  Tmbridjj. 

Mr.  Moncton  sobseqnentiy  procured  a  licence  from  Mr.  A. 

Beeching,  and  the  cattie  were  removed  the  same  diy.—Mr- 

Cripps,  on  Superintendent  Dance  proponng  lo  give  an  a^ 

tion  as  to  the  licences,  mentioned  that  it  had  been  decided  tMt 

whenever  a  licence  had  been  granted  by  the  proper  liBthontia, 

the  magistrates  had  no  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  snytto? 

behind  it ;   and  that,  therefore,  the  beneh  had  nothing  to  do 

with  the  drcumstanoes  under  whidi   the  licence  bad  bia 

wanted  to  the  defendant.    Superintendent  Dance  «»y  **  J^ 

illegal  for  the  defendant  to  remove  cattle  unless  the  ««e^ 

been  in  his  possession  twenty-eight  days.     Mr.  Cripps  thai 

quoted  the  case  in  which  the  decision  to  which  he  bad  ctlW 

attention  had  been  given.    The  case  in  question  was  tiiit  « 

"  Stanhope  r.  Thorsby,"  and  arose  under  the  lltii  sad  Iw 

Vic,  cap,  107,  and  related  to  licences  fbr  the  remand  of  a^ 

and  the  jurisdiction  of  magistrates.     The  opinion  of  CW 

Justice  Erie  in  this  case  was  as  follows :   "  I  am  of  opisioo 

that  the  conviction  in  this  case  was  wrong.    The  ]»*«  b 

convict  is  given  to  the  justices  if  cattie  are  removed  wtfw» 

a  licence.    Here  the  cattle  were  removed  under  the  srtwrty 

of  a  licence  fh>m  a  magistrate.    The  conviction,  theie&iM" 

point  of  law  is  wrong.     The  appeUant  had  apphed  to  Mr. 

Hmhurst  for  a  licence,  and  tiie  justices  find  tiiat  tiiere  wjsj 

intentional  deception.    They  considered  that  they  wwt  <tti» 

to  go  as  it  is  called  behind  the  licence  and  to  inqidrs  ^'^^ 

quanti^r  of  evidence  upon  which  the  magistrates ^Iwg*^ 

it  acted.    I  think  they  had  no  power  to  do  so.    ^•^•"tJ 

acted  without  any  intention  to  do  wrong ;  and  I  "wi*^[?f 

the  magistrates  who  convicted  him  have  acted  with  fts^" 

tion  resolutely  to  do  their  duty  in  a  public  niatter  of  the  h^ 

importance ;  but  I  am  obliged  to  come  to  the  coaeuMWB  ^ 

they  had  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  sufBdeney  of ."?  "J 

mation  upon  which  Mr.  Ehnhurst  acted.**    In  dainM  » 

same  advantage  for  his  client  he  mentioned  that  he  ooaMpf^ 

duce  botii  tiie  licence  from  Bristol  to  Steplehmrt  "^  «*»J* 

one  granted  by  Mr.  Beechim;  and  «  decided  by  ClurfJ«w 

Erie,  this  would  predride  the  bench  from  having  s^yj*"^ 

diction  in  this  case.    After  a  few  desnitoiT  obsmabow  w 

bench  dismissed  the  Q»w»  against  the  three  defcndsati 
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VAnHLmta  in  bssbx. 


The  Bmxted  Farmeti  held  their  Labtmren*  Heetiiig  on  the 
4ith  Oetoher,  when  Mr.  Dn  Cane  laid :— <*Next  to  that  fearfhl 
tidtation,  the  Bfaiderpeit,  I  think  tfie  moat  remarkable  feature 
of  the  past  year  has  }mn  the  mdoaUy-fiulinff  rapply  of  agri- 
eoltaral  hib6<ir.  No  donbt  the  numerical  falling-off  of  agri- 
tmltaral  hboar  ma5r  be  a  very  good  thing  to  those  labonrers 
who  remain,  as  it  inll  ineritaoly  insure  to  them  higher  wages 
and  the  certainty  of  employment  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Bnt, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  supply  of  agricultural  labour  shbnld 
eontinne  to  diminish  in  the  present  proportion,  the  farmers  of 
the  kingdom  must  ky  their  heads  together  to  meet  in  some 
other  way  that  deficiency  ;  and  I  think  that  during  the  next  few 
yean  we  shall  witness  a  larger  development  of  inventive  power 
ss  regards  new  machinery,  and  a  more  thorough  development 
snd  perfedtion  of  the  macliinery  we  already  have  in  practical 
Qse.  I  think,  too,  we  shall  witness  a  much  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  steam  as  applied  to  tl^  cultivation  of 
the  soil— (uiBar,  bear,  from  Mr.  Mechi)— and  I  think,  although 
it  may  sound  rather  chiinerioal  to  some  of  us,  yet  when  ^e 
have  ktely  seen  England  and  America,  thousands  of  miles 
Vfuif  united  by  a  single  wire,  we  cannot  question  the  possi- 
bility of  seeing  parishes  and  districts  combining  together,  and 
companies  being  formed,  to  obtain  and  afford  the  command  of 
that  machinery  which  the  smaUfmner  would  be  unable  to  avail 
himself  of  by  purchase.  And  if  this  bo  the  case  1  really  begin 
to  Uiink  it  essential  to  be  still  more  earnest  in  our  efforts  as 
landlords,  farmers,  and  employers  of  labour,  to  develope  the 
tkill  and  improve  the  morsl  habits  of  our  Ubourers,  ii^  order  to 
enable  them  to  deal  with  such  machinery,  not  only  skilfully  as 
regards  its  use,  but  with  safety  to  those  employed  about  them. 
1  wish  I  eoald  congratulate  those  amongst  ^ovl  who  are  far- 
mesi  upon  the  seneral  prosperity  of  the  a^coltural  interest ; 
but  I  am  afraio,  although  perhaps  in  this  particular  locality 
ve  may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  when  we  compare  our- 
selves ^th  other  parts  of  England,  I  am  afraid  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  there  must  be  a  severe  amount  of 
agricultural  pressure,  suffering,  and  distress  doring  the  ensuing 
winier.  But  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  very  tickush  matter  to 
talk  about  A  fine  old  agriculturist  sitting  near  me,  Mr.  Wm. 
Fairhead,  when  I  told  him  jiist  now  that  1  should  probably 
propose  the  toast  of  success  to  Agriculture,  and  couple  his  name 
with  it,  said  to  me  "  For  God^s  sake  don't  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  Doctors  do  so  differ  in  opinion  now,  one-half  of  man- 
Idnd  thinks  differently  from  the  other  half ;  and  anyone  who 
cannot  agree  vrith  the  views  of  anotlier,  will  turn  away  and  say 
*The  man's  a  fool.*'*  Those  are  my  friend's  exact  words. — 
(Mr.  Mechi :  And  very  true  too.)  1  'said  just  now  that  I 
thought  we  had  passed  through  a  very  remarkable  agricultural 
year ;  and  besides  the  leading  features  which  I  have  already 
jointed  out,  another  I  would  mention  is  this — that  one  cannot 
and  any  two  men  who  hold  ihe  same  language  with  regard  to  the 
character  of  our  agricultural  prospects  at  the  present  time. 
The  other  day,  at  Halstead^  I  ventured  upon  what  I  thought 
a  perfectly  safe  remark  that  our  aericultural  times  were  just  a 
little  out  of  ioint.  But  immediately  there  rose  up  a  great  agri- 
cultural autnority  who  said  that  in  his  opinion  agricultural 
times  were  peculiarly  in  joint ;  and  his  speech  was  hardly 
flnighed  when  another  s{ieaker  rose  and  declared  that  we  were 
both  Wrong,  and  that  in  truth  there  was  iio  joint  about  the 
times  whatever.  I  always  peruse  with  great  interest  what  is 
said  at  agricultural  meetings  at  which  I  don't  happen  to  be 
present.  At  Biinmow,  a  few  days  ago,  several  speakers  got  ttp 
one  after  another  and  lamented  ovei'  agricultural  prospects, 
more  particularly  the  wet  harvest.  But  a  gentleman  got  up 
afterwards  whotn  I  should  like  to  have  very  much  for  a  tenant, 
who  said  people  were  very  fond  6f  grumbling  on  these  matters, 
but  for  his  part  he  rather  liked  a  wet  harvest,  because  bnt  for 
that  he  should  not  be  getting  such  an  excellent  price  for  nis 
barley.  1  stipbose  my  friend  thooght  that  a  wet  harvest — 
like  a  shower  oath  io  some  neopTe — acted  as  a  wholesome 
tonic ;  but  the  mond  I  would  draw  from  all  these  differences 
of  opinion  is  this— tnat  however  gloomy  may  just  now  be  the 
futurfe  bf  agricultural  prosperity,  yet  after  all  there  is  a  aXeam 
of  suiubine,  aod  a  bit  of  blue  tiy  appearing  throu^^h  the  gloom. 


Mr.  Mzcin  said  no  doubt  thev  expeeted  that  an  tn  m^easion 
of  this  kind  he  should  say  sometning  of  agricnhore.  He  #atf 
often  surprised,  %nd  as  onen  regretted,  that  at  many  agrittd- 
tural  meetings  of  the  kingdom,  agriculture  seemed  to  be  aliAbrt 
forgotten  in  uie  oomplim^ ntary  speeches  to  differefit  individuals^ 
forgetting  to  bring  to  bear  the  real  question  of  the  prorresi 
and  condition  of  British  agriculture.  Having  eitprMsed  hia 
high  approval  of  these  Societies,  and  hating  congratulated  Mr. 
Du  Cane  upon  establishing  this,  which  might  be  r^rarded  as  a 
resuscitation  of  that  which  formerly  existed  at  Witham,  he 
observed  all  agricultural  meetings  of  this  kind,  having  for  their 
object  the  improvement  of  the  general  condition  of  the  labourer 
would  be  successful,  provided  they  discarded  from  them  pioliti- 
cal  animosity  and  personal  invective,  for  that  had  been  the 
ruin  of  many  societies.  Referring  to  the  present  condition  of 
British  agriculture,  he  thought  it  somewhat  anonialons  that  we 
had  a  population  of  nearly  33  millions  of  people,  and  that  they 
were  unaole  to  produce  sufficient  food  witn  which  to  feed  them- 
selves— although  for  neither  want  of  food  nor  capitat  Having 
alluded  to  the  mrge  imports  every  dav  itito  our  country  simpH 
in  grain,  poultry,  and  eggs,  he  asked,  was  it  right,  that  with 
an  abnnoanoe  of  land  we  should  be  in  this  position  P  The 
acreage  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  77  millions,  61  of  which 
was  avaihtUe  for  the  production  of  food  for  man  and  beast ; 
and  an  increase  in  the  matter  of  production  of  Is.  per  acre 
would,  he  pointed  out,  repr<»ent  30  millions  sterling.  Surel^r 
they  could  improve  production  to  that  extent,  and  ho^  wits  it 
to  bfe  done  P  (A  voice :  "  That  is  what  we  want  to  know.**) 
The  first  way  to  do  that,  he  believed,  would  be  to  eradicate  a 
number  of  the  old  prejudices ;  and,  secondly,  to  increase  the 
education,  not  onlv  of  the  labourer,  but  also  of  the  agriculturist 
himself;  and,  in  the  third  pkce,  landlords  should  be  taught,  if 
they  did  not  know  it,  that  their  interest  was  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  farmer,  and  that  if  we  were  to  produce  more  food  it 
must  be  by  the  introduction  of  more  capital,  more  intelligence, 
and  more  liberalitv,  both  on  the  part  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
In  speaking  thus  he  referred  to  no  one  particular  parish,  but 
to  the  great  map  of  England.  Having  counselled  landlords 
and  tenants  each  to  mve  way  in  some  of  their  prejudices,  he 
contended  that  England  was  wofnlly  deficient  in  investing  in 
stock,  and  he  referred  to  this  as  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  our  produce  was  not  greater  than  it  was.  Alluding  to  the 
question  of  landlord  and  tenant,  he  said  we  could  not  bculcate 
too  liberal  and  business-like  views  in  agriculture,  otherwise 
what  would  take  place  P  He  took  himself  as  an  instance.  He 
had  lately  parted  with  the  lease  of  a  house  in  the  City,  upon 
which  he  had  laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  had  sold  that 
lease  for  £5,200.  But,  supposing  that  his  landlord  had  not 
eranted  him  a  lease  for  thr  pmprrty,  --^  ^tT"'""  **"^*  ^"^ 
had  not  had  the  power  to  trauitrer  tlie  itmc^  hh  family  \\oiilil 
have  been  depriveid  of  the  sura  of  li5,00U.  He  esteemed  and 
respect!^  landlords,  and  he  knew  that  they  were  devote4  to  the 
welfare  of  this  country :  but  there  coiild  be  no  doubt  they  would 
have  to  give  Up  some  ott heir  false  prejudices  and  treat  agri- 
culture in  a  business  view.  Passing  on  to  another  subject  he 
remarked  that  he  saw  muuy  gentUuncn  present  who  did  not 
believe  in  draining  stiff  chiys.  He  himself  did,  nnd  he  spoko 
from  the  experience  derived  from  his  own  land,  which  he  could 
hardly  believe,  from  its  facility  of  tillage,  was  the  same  ns  w  hen 
he  went  to  it  23  years  a^.  lie  attributed  this  to  its  drainage, 
and  afterwards  dee^  cultivation ;  and  he  regretted  that  there 
still  remained  a  conviction  tliat  there  was  no  use  draining  stiff 
clays,  because  Water  would  not  gu  througli  them.  The  ub«sur- 
dity  of  that  argument  was,  however,  shown  in  the  erection  of 
farnl  houses.  He  knew  of  one  ease  where  the  builder  ereclcd  a 
house  on  a  stiff  clay,  dud  forgot  to  drain  the  land  4  or  5  feet. 
The  consequence  was  that  brat  contracted,  while  wet  expanded, 
the  foundation,  and  threw  the  house  out  of  form.  Alluding  to 
the  question  of  the  improi*  uirnt  and  iiicrt':i-ii'  of  mnchiucry,  ho 
said  it  was  now  twenty  ye  ITS  r.;  '  ;ui  nn  his  tw-i  — - 
engine,  and  at  that  time  he  was  very  much  laughed  at ;  but 
since  then  he  was  glad  to  sa^  some  of  his  practical  friends  had 
altered  their  opinion,  for  with  the  attractions  of  better  wages, 
laboot  was  departing  from  the  agriculturist  and  going  to  the 
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mannfaoturing  districts.  This,  it  was  evident,  would  cause  a 
neat  demand  for  machinery,  and  this  was  the  real  history  of 
tne  devemeas  of  the  Americans  in  this  respect.  The  (act  was 
that  human  labour  was  there  so  hi^,  that  they  availed  them- 
sdves  of  every  opportunity  to  avoid  it.  There  could  be  no 
excuse  for  our  not  doing  the  same  here — coal  was  cheap  and 
iron  was  cheap,  and  he  should  recommend  his  friends  at  onoe 
to  adopt  it,  and  above  all  to  keep  plenty  of  stock,  for  they  must 
recxdleot  that  the  man  who  kept  tvrice  as  much  stock  made 
twioe  as  much  manure,  and  would  consequently  have  double 
the  crop.  In  condusion  he  would  only  say  that  he  was  very 
glad  to  see  a  little  blue  sky,  but  he  hoped,  too,  tlut  their  crops 
next  year  would  be  yellow  with  a  lovely  sunshine,  and  that 
tiicy  miffht  be  abundant. 

Mr.  Uall,  as  a  practical  fiumer  of  many  years*  standing, 
differed  with  Mr.  Mechi  as  to  to  the  drainage  of  stiff  tenadous 
loams.  He  had  himself  drained  from  two  to  four  feet,  but  the 
fiict  was  that  these  loams  held  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and 
would  hold  no  more,  and  even  with  this  wet  summer  he  would 
delV  Mr.  Biechi  to  have  told  the  difference  between  the  drained 
uid  nndtained  parts. 

The  Rev.  C.  B,  LsiOH'said :  With  resardto  the  Question  of 
drainage,  he  reminded  Mr.  Mechi  that  drainage  had  been  in- 
troduced into  Essex  years  before  that  gentleman  came  into  the 
county.  While  he  agreed  with  much  that  Mr.  Mechi  liad  said 
as  to  thednonage  of  stiff  days,  he  said  he  could  have  shown 


him  this  year  crops  not  inferior  to  those  grown  at  Tiptne 
Hall  upon  land  drained  on  the  old  sytsem— SO  inches  deep  snd 
a  rod  apart— (Mr.  Mechi :  You  are  quite  right)  This  showed 
that  one  uniform  depth  of  drainage  was  not  practical  throagh. 
out  the  whole  coun^. 

Mr.  MiCHi  remarked  that  he  had  always  hdd  up  Essex  snd 
Suffolk  as  the  earliest  drainers  in  the  kingdom,  but  he  sad  the 
Chairman  weretaUdn^  of  two  different  soils.  The  dass  of  toil 
to  which  he  was  alluding  was  the  collapsing  stiff  kwm  with  ao 
chalk  in  it  When  he  came  into  &sex  nobody  believed  that 
these  collapsing  soils  could  be  drained,  because,  under  the  old 
system,  the fisnota  and  straw  were  immediatdy  swallowed  up; 
but  the  introduction  of  pipes,  which  oodd  not  be  shut  ip, 
altered  the  question  altogether. 

Mr.  HA.LL  differed  with  Mr.  M^chi  as  to  the  utility  of  ptpec ; 
he  believed  stones  to  be  decidedly  superior,  and  that  they  inwid 
lastbnger. 

Mr.  Dv  Cani  came  to  the  oondusion  that  no  one  aveiwe 
depth  would  do  throughout  the  county.  Some  time  since  he 
had  drained  Mr.  Carter's  fiurm  under  the  Government  losa  prin- 
dple-^ur  feet  deep,  and  he  was  pleased  to  hear  that  ha 
tenant  was  satisfied  with  it;  but  another  tenant  Mr.  Ooodar, 
to  whose  fiurm  he  offered  to  do  the  same  thing,  told  him  pUinh 
that  if  he  were  to  offer  to  do  it  entird^  at  his  (Mr.  Dn  CsAe's) 
expense  he  would  not  thank  him  for  it. 


THE  BATH  AND  WEST  OP  ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


A  monthl?  meeting  of  the  Coundl  of  this  Sodety  was  held 
at  DoucVs  Railway  Hotel,  Taunton,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  25.  In 
the  absence  of  the  president  John  Tremayne,  Esq.,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Adand,  M.P. 

OnricERS  FOR  1866-7. — ^The  following  list  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  brought  up  and  confirmed — Publication 
Committee:  Mr.  Adand,  M.P.  (chairman),  Lord  Portman, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Cotterell,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Poole ;  editor,  Mr.  Jodah 
Goodwin.  Finance  Committee:  Mr.  Clement  Bush  (chair- 
man}, Messrs.  T.  Hnssey,  G.  S.  Poole,  and  H.  Williams. 
Stock  Prize-sheet  Committee :  Messrs.  C.  Gordon  (chairman), 
T.  Danger,  J.  T.  Davy,  T.  Duckham,  M.  Farrant,  H.  Fookes, 
J.  Fry,  John  Gray,  J.  Hole,  T.  Hussey,  J.  W.  King,  J.  E. 
Knollys,  G.  Langdon,  J.  Lush,  H.  A.  F.  Luttrdl,  T.  Pain, 
J.  P.  Pitts,  J  as.  Rawlence,  and  £.  U.  Yidal.  Implement 
Begnlations  Committee:  Messrs.  J.  £.  Knollys  (chairman), 
T.  Duckham,  M.  Farrant,  John  Gray,  Jonathan  Gray,  H.  P. 
Jones,  S.  Pitman,  and  Jas.  Rawlence.  Contracts  Committee  : 
Messrs.  John  Gray,  Jonathan  Gray,  G.  S.  Poole,  and  J.  W. 
Sillifant.  Judges*  Sdection  Committee :  Messrs.  H.  G. 
Moysey  (chairman),  R.  Brent,  M,D.,  R.  H.  Bush,  H.  Fookes, 
John  Gray,  C.  Gordon,  J.  D.  Hancock,  T.  Hussey,  H.  P. 
Jones,  H.  A.  F.  Luttrdl,  T.  Pain,  J.  P.  Pitts,  and  W.  Wippell. 
Railway  Arrangements  Committee :  Mr.  Jonathan  Gray  (chair- 
man). Sir  M.  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  S.  Pitman, 
and  Mr.  T.  Pain.  Arts  Department :  Mr.  E.  S.  Drcwe  (chair- 
man), Mr.  Adand,  M.P.  (vice-president) ;  Committee — ^The 
Rt  Hon.  Sir  S.  H.  Northcote,  Bart..  M.P.,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duckworth,  Bart.,  Mr.  Walrond,  M.P.,  Rev.  T.  PhillpotU, 
Messn.  R.  Brent.  M.D.,  J.  Daw,  R.  R.  M.Daw,  Jonathan 
Gray,  W.  R.  Hicks,  R.  Lang,  S.  Pitman,  G.  Pycroft,  W.  R. 
Scott,  Ph.  D.,  J.  SiUifiint,  J.  W.  Silli&nt,  and  H.  Williams ; 
Stewards  of  No.  1  Section.  Messrs.  W.  R.  Hicks  and  W.  R. 
Scott,  Ph.  D. ;  Stewards  of  No.  2  Section,  Messrs.  John  Daw 
and  S.  Pitman ;  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  R.  M.  Daw. 
Disqualifying  Committee :  The  stewards  of  stock,  the  steward- 
dect  of  stock,  the  stewards  of  horses,  and  Mr.  John  Gray. 
Stewards  of  Lnplements  (Yard) :  Mr.  John  Gray  and  Mr. 
Fronde ;  Field  Stewards,  Messrs.  J.  £.  KnoUvs  and  H.  P. 
Jones.  Stewards  of  Stock :  Messrs.  J.  Fiv,  M.  Farrant,  H. 
Fookes,  and  J.  Hole  (elect).  Stewards  of  Horses :  Messrs. 
C.  Gordon,  and  H.  A.  F.  Luttrdl.  Stewards  of  Poultry : 
Messrs.  R.  Brent,  M  J).,  and  R.  H.  Bush.  Stewards  of  Hor- 
ticulture and  Music :  Mr.  Jonathan  Gray  and  Rev.  T.  Phill- 
potts.  Steward  of  Advertisements,  Mr.  C.  Bush.  Stewards 
of  the  Library :  Messrs.  J.  H.  Cotterell,  Jonatlian  Gray,  and 
Wm.  Thompson.  Stewards  of  Pbnt:  Messrs.  John  Gray, 
Jonathan  Gray,  J.  £.  Knollys,  H.  0.  Moysey,  and  H.  WiU- 


Hams;  General  Arrangements,  Messrs.  John  and  Jonathn 
Gray.  Steward  of  the  Mess,  Mr.  H.  St.  John  Made  (hono- 
rary secretary).  Treasurers,  Messrs.  R.  Badcock  and  r.  W. 
Dymond.  Accountant,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Bath.  Assistsot* 
Secrdary  (Exeter),  Mr.  W.  Roberts.  Official  SuiierintendeBl, 
Mr.  H.  Spackman,  Bath.  Consulting  Chemist,  Dr.  A 
Vodcker,  F.CS,  11,  Salisbury.squar^  London.  Veterihaij 
Inspector,  Professor  Brown,  M.R.C.V.S.,  New  Caveadiih- 
street,  London,  W.    Secretary,  Mr.  Josiah  Goodwin,  Bath. 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Dymond :  The  Secretaiy  having  em- 
municated  the  death  of  Mr.  Robert  Dymond,  of  Exeter,  the 
Coundl  directed  the  following  letter  of  condolence  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  his  fiunily :  "The  Gkiundl  of  the  Bath  and  Weit  of 
England  Societv  b^  to  express  to  the  fiunily  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Dymond  their  sincere  condolence  wiui  them  on  the  lo« 
they  have  sustained,  and  their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  ler- 
vices  which,  as  a  Vice-President,  Locd  Treasurer,  and  Uember 
of  the  Journal  Committee,  he  has  for  so  many  years  reodefd 
to  the  Bath  and  West  of  Engbind  Sodety.** 

Appointment  of  Local  Treasurer  (Exeter)  :  On  the  motiaa 
of  Mr.  John  Daw,  sanded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Moore  Stevens,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Dvmond  was  elected  honorary  local  treasurer  ia  die 
place  of  his  deceased  father. 

Salisbury  Meetin^^,  1867 :  A  diacussion  was  originated  bj 
Mr.  Neville,  M.P.,  in  reference  to  the  propooed  meeting  tt  ^ 
Salisbury  in  1867 ;  the  question  in  debate  bdng  whether  tke 
Sodety  was  pledged  under  all  circumstances  to  hold  the  mMi* 
ing,  and  whether  the  Salisbury  Local  Committee  voald  be 
satisfied  with  the  best  exhibition  attainable  under  any  nedsl 
drcnmstances  existing  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  This  (Mate 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  Mr.  Neville  GrenvUle,  M.P.,  litk- 
drawing  tne  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and  tt  wis 
unanimondy  resolved  *'  That  the  Coundl,  after  fiiU  delibers- 
tion,  sees  no  reason  to  alter  the  determination  to  hold  an  exhi- 
bition at  Salisbury  in  1867.**  The  various  committees,  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  preparation  of  the  Prixe  Sheets  asd 
Regulation  Papers,  were  appointed  to  meet  on  Mondsy,  tbe 
29Ui  of  Oct.,  with  the  nnderstanding  that  the  Stock  Priie>,9o 
far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  year  will  permit,  shall  beos 
the  same  scale  as  originally  airanged  for  the  meeting  ia  Jne 
last,  and  the  Secretaiy  was  directed  to  communicate  with  the 
Hon.  Locd  Secretary  at  Salisbuiy,  with  a  view  of  obtsinuf 
information  as  to  anv  local  prizes  the  Committee  may  be  de- 
posed to  offer.  A  Deputation,  consisting  of  the  Sterardf « 
PUnt  and  the  Stewards  of  Implements,  attended  I^  the  CMbtfl 
Superintendent  and  the  Secretary,  waa  then  appointed  to  njj 
Saiisbnry,  in  order  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  wi» 
the  Local  Committee. 
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At  the  last  meeting  of   the   Newbury   Farmers'  Club, 
Mr.  Alfred  Stsphems   read  the  following  paper:    Gen- 
Uemen,-—!  feel  myseli  pUced  in  rather  an  awkward  posi- 
tion, having  to  address  you  immediately  after  one  so  well  fitted 
for  the  post  of  lecturer.    The  worthy  "  Professor**  gave  us  a 
very  learned  and  instnictiYe  discourse.    As  "  experience  with 
instruction  is  the  sorest  way  to  perfection/*  I  think  we  cannot 
do  better  than  obtain  the  services  of  such  men,  as  often  as  we 
are  able  to  do  so.    In  the  few  words  that  T  am  about  to  speak 
to  you,  I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  before  your  notice  the  most 
practical  and  every-day  occurrences.    I  cannot  even  hope, to 
give  vent  to  the  opinion  of  every  individual  present ;  one  might 
as  well  expect  to  be  able  to  swim  across  the  Athintic  ocean 
unattacked  by  sharks.    In  the  labours  of  husbandry  wo  recog- 
nise the  humble  but  persevering  antagonist  of  those  various 
elements  of  international  and  social  disorder,  which  might 
seem  to  have  presented  man  as  the  one  great  disturbing  agent 
of  an  otherwise  harmonious  creation.    From  the  commence- 
ment of  agricnltnre  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  tradng  the 
rise  of  human  industr^T  from  its  origin  and  basis,  and  watching 
those  earlpr  stmirgles  with  material  nature,  the  germ  of  triumphs 
which  skill  and  labour  should   afterwards  accomplish  on  a 
wider  scale.     Appkuded  and  esteemed  as   agriculture   has 
nominally  been  from  the  earliest  age,  and  not  undignified  by 
the  frequent  notice  of  the  statesman,  and  even  the  philosopher, 
there  is  yet  not  one  amongst  the  list  of  human  pursuits  which 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  a  later  period,  untouched  l^  the 
hand  of  science.     If  we  trace  the  progress  of  some  of  the 
physical  sciences,  or  follow  the  course  of  advancing  knowledge 
m  Europe,  from  a  point  no  fiirther  back  than  the  invention  of 
printing,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  nnfavonrable  comparison 
exhibited  bv  that  pursuit,  whose  universal  necessity,  while 
affording  the  strongest    excitement  to  inventive   progress, 
might  have  been  reasonably  expected  to  bring  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  ita  own  resources.     It  is  the  well-known  dis- 
tinction of  reasoir,  as  compared  vrith  instinct,  that  it  is  pro- 
pessive  in  its  manifestation  and  effects,  both  in  roecies  and 
individuals.    The  station  of  the  child,  beginning  from  how- 
ever low  a  ^int,  each  presents  the  phenomena  of  intellectual 
growth,  while  the  brute  and  the  whole  brute  creation  remain 
stationary.    How  unaccountable,  then,  does  it  seem  that  hus- 
bandry, an  art  so  peculiarly  forced  upon  the  energies  and  in- 
teUigence  of  man  by  his  material  wants,  and  opening  up  so 
many  avenues  of  scientific  inquiry,  should,  till  of  very  hAe 
years,  seem  to  present  an  analog  rather  with  the  latter  than 
the  former.    An  unforeseen  and  growing  sympathy  discloses 
itself  from  day  to  day  amongst  the  separate  departments  of 
human  labour  and  acquirement,  more  especially  in  those  most 
nearly  connected  with  natural  science,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
value  and  utility  of  any  one  pursuit,  will  generally  bo  found 
the  amount  of  collateral  aid  derived  by  it  from  other  branches 
of  knowledge  and  discovery,  and  the  extent  of  the  benefit  ob- 
tained.   Chemistry,  geolo^,  and  animal  and  veeetable  physio- 
logy are  each  directly  connected  with  the'  labours  and  the 
studies  of  the  agriculturist.    The  advancement  of  art  is  mainly 
promoted  by^  emulation,  and  correct  principles  are  deduced 
from  comparison ;  but  emulation  and  comparison  are  rather 
alike  shut  out  from  the  remote  labours  of  the  field ;  where  the 
mere  physical  intervention  of  s}Mce  lessens   and  stifles  the 
habitual  exercise  of  the  perceptive  fiMmlties,  and  therefore 
deadens  the  activity  of  mind.    Von  may  be  sure  that  kbour 
will  be  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  farmers  will  have 
to  contend  with.    I  do  not  insinuate  solely  to  the  increase  of 
wases,  which  in  course  of  time  will  have  to  be  given.    A 
httie  learning  has  put  on  a  gloss.     Although  soud  know- 
ledge will  make  men  humble,  quiet,  peaceable,  and  obedient 
to  their  superiors;  yet  a  smattering  of  learning,  brainsick 
opinions,  and  false  principles  make  men  deceptive  and  head- 
strong.   There  is  a  natural  strength  and  force  of  character, 
indercndent  alto{|ether  of  educational  advantages,  whidi  is 
likely  to  be  aervioeable  to  a  man  who  is  bent  on  pushing 
himaielf  through  the  world,  and  elbowing  himself  through  the 
crowd,  I  wiU  admit.    But  still,  to  do  anything,  employers 


must  have  confidence  in  the  employed,  and  the  employed 
in  the  employers — nothing  ffets  confidence  sooner  than 
punctuality.  Pray  do  not  think  that  I  oppose  educating  the 
lower  classes  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  consider  education  com- 
pletes what  nature  has  begun ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  advocate 
instructing  people  accoi  ding  to  their  calling.  Classical  schools 
are  suited  for  divines,  statesmen,  men  of  business,  professional 
men — and,  now,  tradesmen  must  all  be  up  in  classics  to  be 
able  to  answer  their  different  customeis ;  but  for  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  we  want  agricultural  schools ;  we  want  schools 
suited  to  a  country  life,  in  which  countrv  employments  and 
art  should  be  taught,  for  which  the  children  should  be  pre- 
pared by  a  routine  of  labour,  and  their  moral  character  formed 
by  constant  industry.  Shall  I  be  saying  too  much  when  I 
state  that  learning  has  been  too  mnch  sought  after  in  village 
schools,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  the  child- 
ren are  to  earn  their  bread  has  been  too  much  neglected? 
The  schools  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  country  life, 
and  the  town  schools  not  too  closelv  imitated ;  the  circum- 
stances are  different,  and  so  should  the  schools  be.  The 
schools  shoukl  form  the  character.  It  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely overlooked  that  the  character  may  be  formed  by  labour ; 
moderate  labour  is  the  best  and  surest  way  of  forming 
character.  When  men  are  educated  in  useful  labour,  skill, 
saving,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  trade,  they  will  be  honest — 
they  may  likewise  be  independent ;  but  give  me  a  straight- 
forward, candid,  and  independent  man  any  day  to  a  deceptive, 
plausible  one.  Poverty  and  ignorance  are  two  causes  of 
crime.  Moral  education  is  required.  There  is  a  difference 
between  instruction  and  education ;  you  can  instruct  a  person 
to  pick  pockets,  but  you  could  not  educate  any  one  for  so 
heart-rending  a  callimr.  Without  intelligence  we  should  be 
worse  than  brutes.  The  moral  nature  of  man  is  more  sacred 
than  his  intellectual  nature.    Will  is  the  central  force  which 

e'ves  strength  and  greatness  to  character.  Every  fiirm  k- 
mrer  ought  to  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Gentle- 
men, there  certainly  ought  to  be  more  encouraffiunent  for 
agricultural  labourers.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  advocate 
sufiicient  cottages  on  every  farm  for  tne  regular  labourers  of 
that  farm,  and  that  those  cottages  should  be  of  a  fair  size ;  a 
good  water  supply  for  each,  and  a  nice  garden,  at  a  low  rent, 
which  would  make  the  agricultural  labourer  almost  on  a  par 
vrith  the  manufacturing  labourers.  Farmers  cannot  give  so 
high  wages  in  money  as  mechanics,  but  the  wages  are 
made  up  in  other  ways;  for  instance,  letting  a  house  and 
garden  at  Is.  per  week,  where  in  towns  they  would  have  to 
give  three  or  four  times  as  much  for  a  similar  or  worse 
Rouse,  without  any  garden;  also  giving  your  men  different 
plots  of  ground  for  potatoes  extra.  Besides,  must  not  we  look 
to  healtii  P  How  much  fitter  a  man  is  for  a  day*s  work  when 
he  comes  fresh  than  when  he  has  had  to  vralk  three  or  four 
miles  to  his  work,  or  when  he  has  emerged  frtim  some  damp, 
miserable,  confined  dungeon !  As  soon  as  you  do  anvthing  to 
make  a  man  or  woman  respect  himself  or  herself,  you  do 
something  to  raise  them  in  the  social  scale,  and  a  good  deal  to 
preserve  them  frt>m  extreme  poverty  and  destitution.  I  should 
like  to  hear  your  several  opinions  on  the  expediency  of  pen- 
sioning agricultural  labourers — t.  e.,  for  long  servitude  and 
good  character.  The  difficulty  would  be  in  raising  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  same.  The  combination  and  inter^  of  land- 
lords vrith  their  tenants  would  be  indispensable.  Labourers 
on  a  landlord's  estate  are  in  a  certain  degree  analaffous  to  the 
stock  belonging  to  a  tenant.  Notwithstanding  I  have  said 
that  I  consider  there  ou^ht  to  be  more  encouragements  for 
farm  labourers,  yet,  I  bebeve,  that  those  men  who  have  cot- 
tages, &c.,  as  I  have  previou5ly  expUined,  are  in  reality  better 
off  than  manufacturing  hbonrers.  I  have  a  man  who,  vrith 
tlie  assistance  of  his  wife  during  reaping,  has  earned  quite  17s. 
or  18s.  per  week — ^taking  summer  and  vrinter  together — and 
I  will  warrant  that  his  cottage,  for  which  he  pays  Is.  3d.  per 
week,  would  fistch  6s.  or  68.  per  week  in  London  vrithout  the 
garden.  He  has  also  other  privileges.  Again,  manufiuituring 
fabonren  are  obliged  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work ;  &na 
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Ubourers  cannot  be  kept  so  strictly  to  time,  and  farmers  are 
unable  to  draw  a  line  as  to  the  wages  for  the  difference  of  the 
capabilities  of  his  men,  and  has  to  snffer  for  loss  of  time  in 
wet  weather.  An  old  labourer  said  to  me  a  short  time  ago, 
**  Sir,  yonng  men  are  qoite  different  now-a-days  to  what  they 
were  when  1  was  yonng,  althonirh  they  got  more  money  they 
were  not  half  so  well  off— and  why  P  for  this  reason :  if  I 
wanted  a  glass  of  beer  I  should  drink  the  same  in  the  evening, 
and  be  home  and  in  bed  when  young  men  now  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  alive.**  Further :  many  young  men  at  the  present 
time  have  no  respect  for  themselves.  Immediately  they  have 
obtained  a  little  extra  money,  they  require  a  day  or  two  to 
spend  the  same,  and  then  a  oay  or  two  to  get  fresh ;  in  fact 
they  owe  their  wages  before  they  have  earned  them.  I  have 
been  requested  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  women  working 
in  the  fields.  I  am  not  quite  so  blina  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
£ict  that  women  in  their  proper  jdace^  are  equaUy  useful  and 
much  more  ornamental  than  men.  Women  complain  that 
they  are  badly  paid  for  fleld-work;  do  women,  as  a  class, 
|(eneraUv  deserve  hish  wages  when  in  the  field  P  My  opinion 
IS  that  tn^  can  employ  themselves  more  profitably  at  home 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  particularlv  if  they  are  good 
managers,  and  can  use  the  needb  to  good  account.  Young 
women  ought  to  go  to  service.  I  do  not  think  that  we  could 
do  without  women  entirely,  especially  in  the  summer  time,  for 
there  are  some  women  who  will  **  never  say  die"  to  men. 
even  in  field-work ;  but  they  are  mostly  of  the  "  olden  sort.*^ 
I  must  add  that  women  do  their  work  more  tidily  than  men. 
Keep  a  regular  supply  of  labourers,  but  look  after  them,  and 
see  that  they  do  a  fair  day's  work — if  a  man  does  not  mind  his 
own  business,  his  business  will  forget  liim.  Many  people  like 
the  idea  of  **  task  work  ;'*  now  there  are  many  sides  to  that 
question — if  you  are  short  of  hands— by  |dacing  men  at  "task" 
or  "  piece-work" — ^no  doubt  they  do  more ;  but  masters  often 
put  their  labourers  at  "  niece-work"  for  the  sake  of  not  looking 
after  them.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  they  require  just 
as  much  over -looking  then  as  at  day-work,  otherwise  the  work 
is  merely  shuffled  over.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  system  of 
hiring  for  the  year.  If  a  man  wishes  to  leave,  he  had  better 
do  so ;  if  he  remains  he  will  do  you  no  good ;  but  as  labourers 
are  now  rather  scarce,  hiring  is  almost  a  necessity.  I  would 
advise  masters  to  be  kind  as  well  as  firm :  no  man  con  be  ex- 
pected to  be  trustworthy  unless  he  is  shown  that  he  is  cared 
for.  Masters  should  not  rdy  too  much  on  those  whom  they 
may  employ.  However  faithful  hired  servants  may  be,  still  a 
head  man  is  required.  He  may  labour  or  not,  as  suits  his  in- 
clination and  menus,  but  the  direction  of  afliairs  should  remain 
with  him.  No  employer  ought  to  hire  hands  before  inquiring 
into  their  character  from  their  previous  employers ;  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  this,  farmers  have  reaped  for  themselves  much 
of  the  deception  practised  by  their  labourers.  TJuAuimity  b 
required.  Steam-power  is  undoubtedly  a  great  economy.  Sir 
John  Herschel  observed,  that  in  reaching  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  a  man  must  toil  for  four  or  five  days  in  succession  whilst 
two  pounds  avoirdupois  of  coals  in  a  steam-engine  would  be 
able  to  lift  him  up  to  that  height  in  a  few  minutes.  Steam- 
power  is  considered  cheaper  than  horse-power,  for  the  hard 
work  of  a  farm ;  it  enables  a  fam^r  to  perform  his  tillage 
operations  at  the  best  se.ason  of  the  year.  Deeper  cultivation 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  steam-cultivator,  plough,  or  harrows 
may  be  frequently  worked  to  advantage  in  a  dry  season,  when 
it  would  be  impossible  to  work  with  horses  upon  a  stiff  clay 
land.  Again,  at  the  present  time,  men  not  only  want  higher 
wages,  but  do  they  oo  so  much  as  men  used  to  do  P  I  fully 
racpect  that  grass  and  com  will  have  to  be  cut  by  machinery. 
Without  doubt,  grass  and  com  espedallv  can  be  cut  at  less  ex- 
pense by  machinery  than  bv  the  nook,  but  do  vou  think  that 
the  decrease  in  expense  will  requite  for  the  additional  waste  P 
Men  do  not  like  to  cut  wheat  the  machine  leaves.  If  men 
were  willing  to  expend  as  much  labour  after  the  machine  as 
when  using  the  hook,  I  consider  that  cutting  corn  bv  ma- 
chinery would  be  a  benefit  to  them,  because  your  rcgalar  hands 
could  do  the  work-which  would  be  preferable  to  cutting  a  little 
at  a  high  price.  The  mechanical  production  of  physical  want 
is  a  department  of  human  labour,  in  which  all  experience 
warrants  us  in  anticipating  the  greatest  economical  inmrove- 
ments;  and  true  philanthropy  can  hardly  devote  itseli  more 
wisely  than  to  the  furtherance  of  such  inventions,  as  well  as 
the  suppression  of  that  distrust  of  their  aooompUshment, 
which  often  delays  the  progress  its  incredulity  discourages.  In 


conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  believe  that  in  conne  of  time,  igri- 
culturists,  like  water,  will  come  to  their  proper  level  At  t 
recent  meeting  of  the  Swindon  Farmers'  Qub,  Captain  Honeil 
said :  **  The  nrmer  is  the  great  middle  man  between  poveity 
and  wealth,  between  labour  and  capital,  between  the  many  tad 
the  ^w.  In  the  hour  of  distress  the  battle  always  faDs  back 
on  him.  According  to  the  constitution  he  is  a  responsible  mu. 
The  landlord  is  comparatively  unknown  to  the  law  whether  he 
lives  abroad  alibis  days,  and  is  never  heard  of^  or  resides  ia 
the  heart  of  his  property,  he  may  be  equally  a  nonentity,  la 
respect  of  that  property  he  has  scarcely  a  legal  obUgatioo. 
Ho  is  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  concern,  but  of  conne  oo 
partner  at  all.  The  tenant  is  looked  upon  as  the  nniveml 
paymaster.  In  half-an-hour's  walk,  from  almost  every  maikct* 
place  in  the  kingdom,  you  find  yourself  under  the  svajr  of 
these  powerful  and  responsible  potentates.  Once  among  tlie 
green  fields  and  hedgerows,  and  the  tenant  fanner  is  your  in. 
mediate  superior.  The  road  you  are  riding  upon,  the  ditch 
y«m  leap  over,  and  the  bridge  you  cross  are  maintained  by  hiiL 
If  you  damage  a  lence  it  is  his,  the  cattle  are  his.  the  laboum 
are  in  his  pay.  He  greatly  assists  in  keeping  the  carpenler'i 
bench,  the  saw-pit,  and  the  forge  at  work ;  the  village  public- 
houses  are  chiefly  supported  by  his  servants  and  lalxniren. 
If  profits  fiiil,  he  has  to  draw  on  his  capital  to  keep  thin^ 
going ;  if  wages  are  reduced,  he  has  to  bear  Uie  odium ;  if 
disaffection  spreads,  his  ricks  are  burned;  when  he  canoo 
longer  pay  wages,  he  must  still  pay  rates.  If  there  m 
widows,  or  orphans,  or  old  men,  or  cripples,  or  sick,  or  n- 
grants,  the  tenant-&rmer  must  main^a^"  them.*'  GentkiDe& 
full  of  comulaints,  as  are  the  words  of  Captain  HoraeO,  cia 
yon  deny  the  troth  of  tbemP  In  addition  to  the  genenl 
routine  of  education  now  pursued  bv  young  men,  those  mteiwW 
for  agriculturists  should  go  through  a  course  of  practical  fiun- 
ing.  Mensuration,  geometry,  book-keeping,  chemistry,  botanj, 
and  geology  should  be  added  to  the  usual  routine  of  school 
duties.  Lectures  on  vegetable  and  animal  physiolo^  ind 
veterinary  surgery  might  he  given.  Knowledge  of  this  kind 
would  greatiy  add  to  the  power  and  resources,  to  say  nothiog 
of  the  respectability  of  the  persons  who  poaseaaed  it  Know- 
ledge is  a  species  of  capital  which  is  found  of  great  value  is 
the  absence  of  more  available  advantages.  We  canoot  do 
without  money,  but  the  day  is  fast  passing  away  when  all  thtf 
men  care  alwut  is  in  having  their  pockets  full,  and  beic^ 
worshipped  in  their  pariah  because  they  are  well  off  and  living  lO 
their  hves  near  people  who  show  respect  to  them,  but  in  reality 
admiring  their  wealth.  Most  reasonable  persons  now-a-dap 
like  to  be  able  to  converse  and  mix  in  company  when  fiom 
home  as  well  as  at  home.  Fm  afraid  that  i  am  rather  ma- 
cenaiT,  but  I  envy  the  exnerienoe  and  expanse  of  views  thit 
may  he  procured.  Gentlemen,  we  see  agricultural  ooll«^ 
being  erected  and  members  arousing  themselves ;  there  ii  po 
science  in  which  a  talented  man  can  better  show  his  moiti 
tlian  in  that  of  agriculture.  *'  It  is  not  a  man's  callii^  that 
ennobles  his  character ;  but  a  man's  character  that  ennobki  hit 
calling."  I  can  hardly  say  that  agricnlturists,  as  a  dass,  htve 
done  many  huge  deeds  in  the  world,  but  I  consider  that  tbcgF 
have  been  of  tne  same  value  that  a  ftigitive  sunbeam  would  be 
in  a  gloomy  and  heavy  wood,  or  as  a  daisy  in  a  desert.  Hov 
dreary  would  be  the  rature  musings  of  the  nation  at  hirgeif 
our  labours  in  agriculture  were  sure  to  fail !  I  will  resuiae 
my  seat  by  reciting  these  four  lines  of  Tusser's : 

**  Good  luck  to  the  hoof  and  the  horn. 
Good  luck  to  the  flock  and  the  fleece^ 
Good  luck  to  the  growers  of  com, 
With  the  the  blessings  of  plen^  and  peace." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Stephen^s  paper,  a  brief  discaaitf 
took  place.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lectunr  temiBatod  tm 
proceedings* 


CtJItE  FOE  ROUP,  (Editors  Comfy  Genaemm).-'B^ 
please  find  remedy  for  roup  or  swelled  hwd  in  fowls :  Two  t* 
spoonfuls  rum ;  wheat  bread  sufficient  to  absorb  it.  Cram  tw 
down  the  fowl.  After  six  hours,  repeat  the  dose ;  twelve  ho«J 
after,  give  eight  drops  laudanum  on  bread;  give  **^.°"3 
when  the  fowl  will  orink.  At  intervals  give  soft  breid  uA 
raw  fresh  meat,  by  crammingj.  The  above  treatment  hM  never 
failed  in  my  hands  to  cure— ft.    JSlmira,  Aitg,  18, 18w» 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  W.  FISHER  HOBBS. 

This  well-known  agriculturist  died  at  his  housci  Boxted 
Lodge,  near  Colchester,  on  Thursday,  the  11th  Oct.,  in  tlie 
58th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  in  delicate  health  tor  some 
time  pasty  and  for  the  bist  few  months  had  been  almost  entirely 
confined  to  his  room,  as  for  a  year  or  two  previond^  he  had 
been  seen  but  little  in  puUic.  One  of  the  last  occasions,  in- 
deed, upon  which  he  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  nrooeed- 
ings  at  any  of  oar  great  gatherings  was  at  toe  Newcastle-upon- 
l^e  Show  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  in  ISGi,  where 
he  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  of  dairy  stock.  He  was,  how- 
ever, so  unwell  at  the  time,  that  he  had  to  leave  for  home  on 
the  same  day,  having  just  before  this  been  taken  very  suddenly 
and  seriously  iU  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Richard  Garrett,  during  the  Meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Saxmnndham.  He  never,  in  iiict,  recovered 
finun  that  attack  ;  or,  to  adopt  a  somewhat  homely  phrase,  was 
net  the  same  man  afterwards. 

Mr.  William  Fisher  Hobbs  will  deservedly  occupy  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  modem  agnculturc,    Tliere 
were  few  of  his  fellows  so  well  grounded,  andnoue  perhaps  who 
Duited  so  thorouglily  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  business  of 
the  turn  with  those  scientific  acquirements  which  he  did  so 
much  to  develop.     He  was  at  all  points  one  of  the  best  judges 
of  stock  that  ever  entered  a  show-yard,  and  equally  at  home 
with  cattle,  riieep,  pigs,  or  cart-horses.     Then,  he  was  well 
op  in  impilementa,  while  he  could  set  a  furrow   and   put 
s  labourer  right  in  almost  any  work  upon  which  the  man 
might  be  emiuuoyed.    But,  famous  as  he  was  for  his  improved 
Etttex  pigs,  ms  Herefords  and  Aldemeys,  or  his  Sonthdowns, 
it  was  m  the  more  general  service  of  agriculture  that  Fisher 
Uobbs  came  to  be  distinguished.    He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  as  for  more 
than  twenty  years  ho  was  one  of  its  most  useful  members.    As 
one  of  the  doandl,  as  the  chairman  of  a  committee,  or  as  a 
steward  of  the  show,  his  energy  was  indomitable,  and  his  ad- 
miniBtrative  ability  as  excellent.    He  put  a  very  high  render- 
ing upon  the  duties  associated  with  such  appointments,  and 
neither    favour    nor  infiuence    could   make    him    swerve 
&om    his    point.      At    the   meetings    in    Hanover-square 
he    was     heard    with    marked    attention,    as    few     had 
more  weight,  regarded,  as  he  was,  as  the  leader  of  the  more 
practical  element  in  the  Council  Chamber.    Men  of  all  ranks, 
nowever,  were  as  anxious  to  know  '*  what  Hobbs  had  to  sav 
about  it,"  and  perhaps  in  no  other  nlace  did  he  stand  so  well. 
Still,  he  was  equally  acUve  at  the  Smithfield  Club,  where  he 
vu  in  turn  an  exhibitor,  a  steward,  and  a  judge ;  while  he 
was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Farmer^  Club,  of  which 
he  had  been  chairman,  and  where  he  opened  several  of  the 
diacnssions,    liis  papers  on  the  Beer-shop  Nuisance  and  the 
Law     of     CopynoM    more    especially    having    been    re- 
ceived with    marked  effect.     He    was    also    Icnown  here 
as  the    consistent    supporter    of    the    Tenant-right    prin- 
riple,  and  as  determined  an  opponent  of  the  Malt  Tax  and 
t&e  Law  of  Settlement.     In  what  may  be  termed  the  politics 
of  Agriculture  he  took,  indeed,  a  strong  interest,  and  at  one 
period  he  might,  had  he  so  chosen,  have  been  most  probably 
ntumed  to  Parliament.    But  he  was  well  content  to  be  more 
directly  identified  with  the  cause  for  which  he  did  so  much, 
Uid  at  the  time  of  his  decease  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  was  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  one  of  the  Com- 
inittee  of  the  Farmers*  Club,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution,  as  well  as  a  supporter  of 
many  similar  societies  in  his  own  and  other  counties.    He  was 
^  well  known  abroad,  and  had  frequently  given  his  services 
to  the  Paris  and  other  Agricultural  EqweiUons  in  France. 

Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  who  was  bom  at  White  Colne,  in  Essex, 
5>«  the  son  of  aKentish  yeoman^b^  whom  he  wasearly  inculcated 
uito  the  business  of  the  farm  i  but  his  education  was  com- 
g^  in  Ldcestershiie,  where  he  was  with  Mr.  Stone,  a  pupil 
of  Bakewell,  and  renowned  for  his  own  flock  of  Leicesters.  On 
hi*  return  he  studied  for  some  time  further  in  Suffolk,  and  then 
Jpok  a  farm  at  Mark's  Hall ;  but  succeeding  to  a  good 
rortone  on  the  death  of  his  unde,  Mr.  Fisher,  he  removed  to 
^ted.  Here,  so  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he  also  farmed 
^'^^eiuively ;  although,  from  the  public  calls  upon  his  time,  he 
Jjas  not  much  at  home.  He  was  a  good  shot,  and  inherited  some 
«  nil  fiOh^sfondneas  for  cricket;  but  he  was  not  often  of  late 


seen  with  hounds,  and  thought  more  of  breeding  a  Suffolk  Punch 
than  a  hunter.  Like  most  men,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  had  his 
fidlings ;  but  as  a  friend — ^we  might  almo«t  say  as  a  slave — 
to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  none  have  ever  laboured  more  con- 
scientiously and  few  to  a  better  purpose.  His  great  practical 
knowled|^  his  untiring  industry,  and  a  certain  quickness  of 
observation,  were  of  immense  service,  backed  as  these  qualifi- 
cations were  by  ample  means,  and  with  no  family  ties  to  inter- 
fere with  his  public  pursuits,  for  he  died  unmarried.  Just  as  his 
health  began  to  fail,  the  more  general  recognition  of  these  la- 
bours evinced  itself  in  the  proposal  for  a  testimonial  picture, 
and  the  portrait  is  now  on  tne  easel  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  Boyal 
Academician,  although,  from  the  continual  illness  of  Mr. 
Hobbs,  the  artist  has  had  but  few  sittings.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  but  that  the  painting  will  yet  be  finished. 

VALUE  OP  WOOD  ASHES. 

Different  kinds  of  wood,  when  burned,  will  produce  ashes  of 
quite  different  value,  not  only  for  promoting  the  growth  and 
fructification  of  crops,  but  for  culinary  purposes.  And,  if 
farmers  only  knew  their  value  as  a  fertiliser,  there  would  be  no 
ashes  wasted,  neither  would  there  be  any  for  sde,  excepting  by 
those  people  who  have  no  soils  to  improve  or  crops  to  raise. 
A  distinguished  writer  on  afirricultural  chemistry,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Albany  Cvliiva^or,  says :  "  Several  salts  are 
necessary  for  a  full  growth  and  maturity  of  a  wheat  crop.  In 
using  the  superphosphate  of  lime,  the  farmer  uses  but  one  of 
the  salts  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  a  wheat  crop.  But  in 
the  use  of  ashes  the  fanner  applies  to  his  land,  besides  the 
several  salts  of  potash,  more  or  less  of  several  other  salts,  no 
less  valuable,  according  to  the  kind  of  timber  from  whiqh  the 
ashes  were  produced.  Ashes  from  the  beech  contain  nearly  20 
per  cent,  of  the  salts  of  phosphoric  add.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  De  Saussure,  one  hundred  pounds  of  ashes  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  production  of  3,820  pounds  of  straw.  But, 
besides  the  other  salts  of  potash,  the  ashes  either  furnish,  ready 
prepared,  or  produce  after  being  put  upon  the  land,  a  good 
supply  of  the  silicate  of  potash,  a  salt  as  necessary  as  any  other 
salts  of  potash,  or  even  as  any  salt  of  phosphoric  add.  But 
the  ashes,  besides  fumisliing  several  important  salts,  may 
perform  another  office  in  the  economy  of  agriculture,  no  less 
important.  In  the  preparation  of  compost,  they  may  be  used 
as  a  solvent,  to  convert  into  important  manures  many  other 
things  useless  without  being  dissolved.  And  this,  too,  without 
destroying  any  of  thdr  efficacy  as  salts.  Tliey  give  compact- 
ness to  light  sandy  soils,  and  render  heavy  clay  soils  light  and 
friable.  They  serve,  too,  to  neutralise  whatever  superabundance 
of  adds  there  may  be  in  any  soiL" 

Every  observing  farmer  has  noticed  how  luxuriantly  grass  or 
grain  of  any  kind  usually  grows  where  a  brush-heap  or  lo^r- 
ncap  has  been  burned  ;  and,  also,  how  superior  the  grain 
usually  is,  both  in  quality  and  in  quanti^,  which  has  grown  on 
such  places.  This  consideration  establishes,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  fact  that  nnleached  wool  ashes  are  excellent  fertilisers,  and 
are  of  more  real  value  to  a  good  farmer  when  they  are  applied 
to  a  crop  than  when  they  are  sold  for  the  purpose  of  making 
potash.  Unleached  ashes  are  far  superior  to  leached  ashes, 
because  they  furnish  a  large  supplv  of  fertilising  material, 
which  makes  the  straw  more  stiff  tnan  it  otherwise  would  be. 
Therefore  if  the  straw  of  cereal  grain  can  be  rendered  much 
more  stiff  by  sowing  a  few  bushels  of  wood  ashes  per  acre,  of 
course  there  will  he  a  much  greater  yield  of  Rrain  il  the  straw 
can  be  kept  erect,  than  there  would  be  if  the  straw  is  so 
limber  that  it  falls  down  before  the  grain  is  harvested. 
Ashes,  whether  leached  or  unleached,  are  very  valuable  for 
promoting  the  growth  of  any  kind  of  grass,  when  they  are 
sown  broadcast  over  the  fields ;  and  Prof.  Liebi^  recommends 
sowinpp  ashes  on  meadows,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  grass  for  hay.  On  some  soils  ashes  appear  to  exert 
ahnost  a  magical  influence  in  promoting  the  growth  of  eereal 
grain  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  grasses. 

Wood  ashes,  dther  leached  or  fresh,  in  some  places  can  he 
obtained  in  large  quantities,  and  at  reasonable  rates,  especially 
at  the  pot  and  pearl-ash  factories.  Leached  ashes  contain  but 
little  potash  compared  with  the  unleached ;  yet  they  have  in 
their  composition  all  the  inorganic  or  ash  oonstituenta  of  our 
cultivated  crops,  and  thdr  application  to  light  dry  soils  generally 
exhibit  Tery  fiavourable  and  marked  effects,  much  improving 
their  moisture-retaining  qualities,  and  highly  favouring  tht 
growth  of  com  and  grun.— -/iP^i/y  J^c, 
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THE  NEW  NUMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S  JOURNAL. 


At  this  off-BeaBon,  with  the  iDgathering  getting  on  to 
completion,  a  new  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  should  be  particularly  well  timed. 
Indeed,  the  appearance  of  the  Part  may  be  regarded  with 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  offering  as  it  should  do  some- 
thing of  an  index  to  the  future  of  an  institution,  that  of 
late  has  had  no  very  great  hold  upon  the  public,  and 
whose  fortunes  are  supposed  to  have  suffered  accordingly. 
In  this  respect,  however,  the  conduct  of  our  national 
organ  is  singularly  weak  and  defective.  Nine  or  ten 
of  the  dozen  papers  here  put  together  would  have 
read  just  as  well  two  or  three  years  since,  or  might  have 
been  kept  back  for  two  or  three  years  more  without 
material  inconvenience  to  any  one.  Prize  Essays  like 
those  of  Mr.  Moscrop  on  the  IVuming  of  Leicester- 
shire, of  Mr.  Dixon  on  the  Mountain  Breeds  of  Sheep, 
or  of  Mr.  Little  on  The  Improvement  of  Waste  Lands 
connected  with  Mines,  of  course  more  or  less  edit 
themselves,  as  such  productions  are  fitted  to  no  especial 
epoch.  Still,  such  standard  treatises  should  surely  have 
been  supplemented  by  contributions  more  material  to  the 
crisis  through  which  we  have  passed,  and  the  losses  we 
have  sustained.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  other  lengthy  and 
more  elaborate  articles  would  go  equally  well  on  a  swivel, 
so  as  to  come  in  just  whenever  tney  might  be  wanted, 
for  they  turn  in  little  or  no  way  upon  the  momentous 
events  of  last  year,  or  upon  things  that  are  still  upper- 
most in  men's  minds.  Mr.  Algernon  Clarke  writes 
pointedly,  and  evidently  with  his  heart  in  his  subject,  on 
The  Production  of  Poultry,  and  Professors  Voelckcr 
and  Coleman  go  very  practically  into  the  question  of  how 
fax  the  improvement  of  grass  land  can  be  warranted.  Dr. 
Vodcker  supplies  another  paper  on  Clover  Seeds,  and 
Mr.  Buckman  also  takes  the  clover  plant  as  his  text  word, 
while  Mr.  Lewis  engages  himself  upon  the  very  vexed 
question  of  Agricultural  Statistics.  A  mere  enumera- 
tion of  these  contents  will  show  their  adaptability  to  any 
occasion,  and  the  little  influence  they  can  exercise  in  relieving 
us  from  a  difficulty  that  has  not  even  yet  quite  pasced  away, 
or  in  guarding  us  from  any  further  danger.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  we  do  not  by  any  manner  of 
means  attempt  to  disparage  the  worth  of  the  papen  we' 
have  here  cited.  On  the  contrary,  we  should,  with  an  ex- 
ception or  so,  estimate  their  use  and  value  very  much,  as 
did  the  judges  who  awarded  theprizes,or  the  committee  who 
availed  itself  of  the  other  articles  wehavementioned.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  have  these  several  topics  better 
treated ;  or  if  we  did  make  any  exception,  it  would  be 
against  Mr.  Lewis*  argument  on  the  necessity  for  agricul- 
tural statistics.  Such  a  matter  no  donbt  requires  delicate 
handling,  but  it  is  going  rather  too  far  to  assume  that 
any  failure  hitherto  has  been  altogether  attributable  to 
the  inefficiency  of  .the  Government.  We  know  of  many 
good  men  who  refused  to  fill  in  the  returns  last  issued ; 
and  if,  as  Mr.  Lewis  says,  the  less  intelligent  class  of 
farmen  evince  a  jealous  distrust  of  supplying  information, 
these  might  be  matched  by  membera  of  even  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Society  itself.  Still,  more  eggs,  mountain 
sheep,  the  improvement  of  grasses  or  waste  lands,  cannot 
any  of  them  be  said  to  go  very  directly  to  the  main  topic 
of  the  time;  although,  if  we  remember  aright,  Mr. 
Howard  Reed's  review  of  the  cattle  disease,  as  given  in 
the  previous  number  of  the  Journal,  was  offered  at  the 
time  only  as  the  prologue  to  something  to  follow  here- 
fifter.  This  promise  has  certainly  not  been  kept  in  the 
present  number.  Professor  Simonds  has  not  furnished  a 
line  upon  the  sulject,  and  all  we  have  aro  the  abstract 


reports  of  the  discussions  opened  long  ago  by  hxA 
Cathcart  and  Mr.  Earr.  The  hut-named  of  these  gentle- 
men has  amplified  his  address  on  cattle  uunrsnce  in  a 
separate  paper ;  but  if  any  member  of  the  Society  wooU 
have  ever  been  likdy  to  read  the  accounts  of  these  ¥?ed- 
nesday's  proceedings,  it  would  have  been  when  they  ap- 
peared in  our  own  columns,  or  those  of  our  contempoia* 
ries.  The  very  prize-list  for  1867  as  thoroughly  ignom 
the  existence  of  the  catUe-pkgue  as  if  we  had  never  had 
such  a  visitation  for  the  last  hundred  years.  There  aie 
ofien  for  papere  on  the  fiEuming  of  HuntingdondiiR  uA 
Westmoreland,  for  ferm  customs  and  coveiants,  for 
ploughing-in  green  crops,  for  loans  for  improvements, 
for  the  drainage  of  grass-land,  for  farm  poultry,  for 
labourers'  dwellings,  for  a  history  of  Hercfords,  sod  for 
the  diseases  of  sheep,  but  with  no  reference  whaterer  to 
the  diseases  of  cattle !  Surdy  we  cannot  have  so  fir 
conquered  these !  surely  the  veterinary  art  has  not  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  we  can  afford  to  stop  where  we  are! 
With  om  medicine-men  absolutely  powerless,  the  aim  at 
least  of  the  Royal  Agricnltural  Society  should  have  ben 
to  seek  aid  elsewhere,  or  to  draw  some  deduction,  to  de- 
vise some  mora  systematic  means  for  our  future  safety 
from  the  terrible  ordeal  we  have  undergone.  With  retDy 
nothing  else  to  do,  such  indifference  at  such  a  time  isahDoet 
unpardonable. 

In  fact,  there  is  but  one  paper  to  the  point  in  the  aev 
Number,  and  that  one  is  Mr.  Herbert's  on  the  supply  d. 
meat  to  large  towns.  The  tone  of  this,  moreover,  ia  not 
encouraging ;  for  it  goes  directly  against  the  estabUshmeat 
of  dead-meat  markets  as  equally  unprofitable  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  "  Let  us  suppose,"  he  says,  "tbt 
the  Metropolitan  Market  for  the  sale  of  live  stock  vai 
abolished.  The  live  stock  imported  from  the  ContioeBt 
would,  of  course,  be  slaughtered  in  abattoin  erected  nar 
the  place  of  landing — say  at  Blackwall.  The  lapplio 
from  Irehmd  would,  in  all  probability,  be  disposed  of  aad 
slaughtered  at  Derby,  from  whence  they  would  be  tna»- 
ferred  to  London  per  railway.  In  that  case,  the  carcttn 
of  the  foreign  beasts,  sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs,  though  far  ia- 
ferior  in  quality  to  our  best  breeds,  would  have  an  nndw 
advantage  over  our  own  country -killed  meat,  simply  ^^ 
cause  they  would  make  their  appearance  in  Uie  botdien' 
shops  in  a  more  saleable  condition.  Those  who  are  aot 
practically  acquainted  with  the  general  bearings  of  t^ 
trade  may  feel  disposed  to  doubt  these  aaaertions ;  bat  it 
is  a  fiict  that  both  beef  and  mutton  killed  in  Scotland, 
Yorkshire,  &c.,  invariably  produces  2d.  per  81bs.  kn 
money  in  the  metropolis  than  meat  of  a  suniUu*  qoality 
slaughtered  in  London."  Against  this  propositioa  one 
might  be  inclined  to  ask  how  is  it  that  so  much  prime  bcif 
continues  to  be  sent  as  beef  from  Aberdeen  to  Londoii? 
However,  Mr.  Herbert  maintains  the  argument,  thoogii 
not  with  so  much  force,  when  he  puts  the  wide  differeoee 
"  between  the  cost  of  sending  live  animals  and  dead  nwj 
to  London  firom  a  distance.  A  bullock  can  be  tnnsmittod 
per  railway  and  steamboat  over  200  miles  for  30a. ;  to 
that  sum  must  be  added  about  4s.  6d.  for  commission  ^ 
charees.  To  transmit  four  quarten  of  beef,  the  hide, » 
rough  fat  to  the  metropolis,  the  same  distance- "asauaiB^ 
that  the  animal  weighed  about  100  stonca— would  coj 
nearly  £4,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  of  slaughtering  tt* 
the  payment  for  conmiission,  viz.,  Id.  per  Slbs.  No  doaK 
agents  would  be  despatched  to  the  provinces  by  i«n«» 
the  large  London  houses  to  purchase  hides,  drios,  Cat,&t-i 
so  as  to  some  extent  to  relieve  the  grazien."  No  donkM* 
Mr.  Herbert  says,  there  would  be  some  agency  of  tliii  bM  i 
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or,  ia  other  words,  the  trade  would  to  a  certain  extent  be 
rcvolatiooized  -,  bat  even  as  it  is,  patting  the  ofl^,  fat,  and 
80  forth,  out  of  the  question,  how  does  it  happen,  even  under 
existing  circumstances,  if  dead  meat  pays  so  badly  pro- 
portionateljr  with  live  stock,  that  country  butchers  kill  at 
home  and  send  their  best  joints  up  the  line  ?  The  plan 
would  seem  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  making  a 
loss.  Still,  Mr.  Herbert's  paper  is  eminently  useful  and 
M^gestive,  forcing  as  it  does  the  consideration  of  how  far 
the  abattoir  system  would  give  the  foreigner  an  advantage 
over  the  home  producer  ?  Admitted  that  the  closer  the 
beasts  are  brought  to  the  market  the  better  will  the  beef 
be,  is  it  altogether  so  impracticable  to  establish  abattoirs 
for  English  stock  at  Higngate,  Camden  Town,  or  Isling- 
ton, when  we  can  make  similar  arrangements  for  the  re- 
ception of  foreign  stock  at  Blackwall  ?  Mr.  Herbert  is, 
however,  dead  against  any  such  change  as  that  contem- 
plated, while  he  supports  his  own  views  by  citing  the 
oft-qooted  abattoir  system  of  Paris  as  having  in 
reality  very  little  force,  if  not,  in  fact,  more 
or   less    of    a   fiulure:    "The   quantity    of   country- 


killed  meat  disposed  of  in  Paris  is,  as  will  be  seen, 
small  compared  with  the  total  consumption.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  case  in  London,  and  no  legislative  or  other 
interference  could  possibly  change  the  present  system. 
Those  who  imaging  that  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to 
work  a  beneficuu  change,  forget  that  meat  is  a  perisluble 
article  and  very  expensive  to  move.  Moreover,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  consumers  in  London  would,  in 
the  event  of  the  live-stock  market  being  abolished,  be 
compelled  to  pay  much  higher  prices  for  meat,  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  carriage,  &c.,  and  that  we  must  have 
competition  in  the  trade,  or  we  should  have  a  great  amount 
of  dissatisfioction  amongst  the  great  consuming  classes." 
Again,  we  would  ask  why  should  there  not  be  competition 
in  a  dead-meat  as  well  as  in  a  live-stock  market  ?  But  in 
doing  so,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  Mr.  Herbert 
speaks  with  authority,  and  that  his  paper  will  set  men  a 
thinking  over  a  matter  on  which  many  had  probably  al- 
ready come  to  a  conclusion.  Such  words  in  season  give 
a  date  as  it  were  to  the  new  Journal,  and  we  can  only 
wish  there  were  more  of  them. 


miSH   AGRICULTUBB:    THE   CULTIVATION   OF   FLAX. 


At  the  Enniscorthy  Society's  Meeting  Mr.  QfOiiGE,  M.P., 
nid :  The  originators  of  these  societies  will  nsed  all  the  efforts 
and  vigour,  and  all  the  energy  they  can  muster  to  keep  them 
in  the  position  they  no  doubt  ought  to  occupy — ^that  of  being  the 
leaders  of  societies  like  this.  The  landlords  of  this  county, 
u  a  body,  will  require  to  put  forth  very  great  efforts  indeed, 
not  only  to  lead  the  van,  but  even  to  keep  pace  with  the  efforts 
bebg  made  by  the  fiEurming  class  of  this  county.  It  was  stated 
yesterday,  at  Gorey,  by  the  judxes.  Sir  Robert  Paul  and  Mr. 
Hofatt,  that  thejr  were  perfBcUy  astonished  at  the  progress 
made  by  the  £imung-class  of  this  county.  The  first  prize  for 
the  best  animal  in  the  yard — ^the  best  bull,  for  which  there 
were  six,  seven,  or  eight  competitors,  was  carried  off  by  a 
tenant  fanner.  I  don't  altogether  despair  myself  of  being 
ible  to  get  the  first  prize  anoUier  year,  as  it  has  yet  to  be  de- 
eded by  the  judges  whether  the  animal  I  myself  exhibited  is 
Bot  entitled  to  the  second  prize.  I  think  it  is  quite  pbiin  that 
what  has  taken  root  at  Gorey  has  spread  to  this  part  of  the 
foontry  also.  In  sheep  farming,  and  the  breeding  of  rams 
iatliis  part  of  the  country,  the  kndlords  wiU  require  aU  the 
efforts  they  can  possibly  make  use  of^  to  keep  pace  with  the 
'^umers.  And  althongh  in  one  sense  it  may  W)  a  matter  of 
i^proach  to  the  landlords,  I  think  it  is  one  very  great  proof  of 
the  benefits  that  have  been  conferred  by  these  societies.  No- 
body can  suppose  the  object  of  the  landlords  of  the  county  in 
establishing  these  shows  was  to  secure  their  own  interests 
■lone,  or  for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  their  own  stock. 
Their  object  must  be  that  of  benefiting  their  tenantry,  and  the 
tenant-mnners  of  the  country  at  large.  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  gratification  to  every  landlord  of  the  Gorey  union  to  find 
they  are  now  begun  to  be  beaten  with  their  own  weapons, 
^rsome  few  further  remarks,  the  hon.  gentleman  proceeded 
to  aav :  It  is  for  us  now  to  thaiUc  God  that  we  have  escaped  a 
pestilence  that  has  devastated  our  sister  island,  England,  and 
which  would  have  been  all  but  absolute  ruin  to  this  country  if 
It  had  reached  us.  In  warding  off  this  disease,  the  Royal 
As^^cnltural  Society  took  a  most  active  part.  And  it  is  owing 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  exertions  of  that  Society,  under  the 
guidance  of  Lord  Naas,  that  such  active  steps  were  taken  to 
^ard  off  the  pestilence  from  this  country.  The  discussion 
Jjcapied  weeks  of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons,  while 
m  disease  was  spreading  a^d  inflicting  most  terrible  iiyury  in 
dinerent  parts  of  England,  before  any  final  steps  were 
•*«o  to  set  rid  of  it.  In  reference  to  Irehmd,  and  I  say  it 
{j*  5«  pridfe,  that  Irish  members  of  Parliament  expressed  a 
W  opinion  that  some  measure  should  be  at  once  passed  to 
Btamp  out  the  disease,  no  matter  whether  taxation  was  in- 
creaKd  on  cattle  slaughtered.  And  the  consequence  was,  that 
Jfia  very  short  period  they  got  that  Act  passed  that  gave  them 
the  fultest  powers  to  prevent,  as  far  as  piossible,  the  spread  of 


the  disease  in  Ireland.  The  steps  taken,  under  Providence, 
have  been  successful ;  and  I  trust  we  may  all  now  hone  that 
the  immunity  from  the  disease  we  have  had  so  far  will  be  still 
continued.  lou  are  all  probably  aware  that  for  a  considerable 
time  in  England  half  the  medical  relief  and  the  educational 
charges  in  poor-houses  has  been  discharged  from  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  although  the  entire  of  these  charges,  up  to  the 
f  resent  time  in  Ireland,  have  been  taken  from  the  local  rates, 
t  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us  that,  by  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  future  one-half  of  these 
charges  in  Ireland  will  be  taken  from  the  consolidated  fund, 
inst^d  of  being  chargeable  to  the  local  rates. 

Mr.  H.  Ellis  said :  I  think  any  branch  of  agriculture  in 
Irehmd  that  has  been  crowned  with  success  this  year  ought  to 
be  mentioned  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  and  to  consider  it  with 
a  view  to  its  general  adoption.  I  wish,  ther^ore,  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  that  branch  of  agriculture  in  which  I  am  con- 
cerned—fiax.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  may  say  flax  is  the 
needle-gun  with  which  the  men  of  Ulster  drive  everything 
before  ttiem.  I  see  no  reason  why  flax  should  not  be  culti* 
vated  on  the  banks  of  the  SUney,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lanin.  I  will  say,  with  your  permission,  a  few  words 
about  tlie  present  state  of  the  flax  crops  in  Ulster.  The  mar- 
ket price  of  dressed  fla«  in  our  neighbourhood,  the  week  before 
last,  was  lis.  per  stone.  An  acre  of  ground  will  produce 
about  80  stone  of  dressed  flax.  At  lis.  per  stone  this  would 
realize  about  £44.  Now,  sir,  if  from  this  we  take  the  expense 
of  sowing,  growing,  and  dressing,  which  will  amount  to  about 
£11  per  acre,  we  have  £33  as  the  net  value  of  the  produce  of 
an  acre  of  dressed  flax.  £30  is  above  the  value  of  an  acre  of 
loud  such  as  produces  flax.  One  year's  growth  of  flax,  there- 
fore, is  worth  the  land  on  which  it  grows.  That  is  a  good 
story  to  t«ll  of  Irish  agriculture  this  year.  Belfast  will  pro- 
duce this  year  about  £7,000,000  worth  of  flax,  and  in  return 
should  make  more  than  tim  times  seven  millions  of  money. 
This  is  another  good  story,  too ;  and  the  trade  is  not  likdy  to 
fail,  for  every  year  it  is  extending.  Irdand  is  at  present  at 
the  head  of  tliis  brandi  of  manufacture.  I  see  no  reason  why 
Wexford  should  not  grow  that  portion  of  flax  which  Belfast  at 
present  requires,  in  addition  to  what  is  now  grown  in  Ireland. 
I  think  I  see  no  reason  why,  on  the  banks  m  the  Slaney,  flax 
should  not  bo  produced  which  is  at  present  produced  in  loreigu 
parts,  espedalfy  as  Wexford,  by  taking^  that  course,  will  not 
enter  into  competition  with  any  Irish  mterests,  but  will  only 
supplant  Belgium  and  Russia. 

Mr.  BoLAND  said :  The  show  had  been  a  flrst-rate  one» 
One  great  feature  in  it  was  the  fact  that  the  working  fitrmers 
of  the  county  were  coining  forward  and  producing  animals 
superior  to  their  more  wealtny,  and,  therefore,  moreablei  lan4? 
lords  and  neighbours. 
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LBICBSTBRSHIEB  ,AKD    WALTHAM    AGRIOULTUBAL    SOd^TY. 
MEETING   AT   LEICESTER, 


Thie  show  of  the  aboTe  Society,  which  was  confined  on 
this  occaiion  to  horses  and  poul^,  with  the  usnal  supple- 
mentary premiums  for  ploughing,  labourers,  and  roots,  took 
place  at  Leicester  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  19.  The  two  sections 
of  riding  and  cart-horses,  together  wiUi  the  pens  of  poultry, 
were  arranged  in  the  first  instance  in  the  yard  of  tiie 
fiell  Hotd.  The  space  at  the  command  of  the  stewards 
was  here,  however,  so  terribly  limited  and  the  crowd  so 
great,  that  the  judges  of  *'  the  nags"  refused  to  proceed, 
and  an  a^jotumment  took  place  accordingly  to  a  fidd  on 
the  outside  of  the  town,  where  there  was  really  room  to 
try  a  horse,  and  whither  the  great  body  of  the  spectators 
also  followed,  the  cart-horses  and  Mr.  Hewett  with  his 
chickens  being  left  pretty  much  to  themselves.  And  the 
hunters  and'  hacks  unquestionably  furnished  the  great 
feature  of  the  meeting,  every  class  being  numerically  well 
filled,  and  some  of  the  entries  being  of  a  very  high  order 
of  merit.  This  was  more  particukrly  the  case  with  the 
hunters,  where  in  the  All-aged  All-£ngland  class  there 
were  no  less  than  fifteen  nominated,  pointed  by  three  or 
four  particulari)^  clever  animals  to  pick  out,  as  the  judges 
were  not  long  in  doins;.  Their  nrst  and  second  prizes 
were  still  of  a  veiy  different  stamp,  Mr.  I'ailby's  Irish 
horse  being  all  over  a  Leicestershire  nsg,  full  of  blood  and 
fashion,  and  flying  his  fences  £unoasly;  whereas  the 
Bedale  chesnut  is  a  great  banging  weight-carrier,  up  to 
almost  anything  in  reason,  but  with  scarcely  pace  enough 
for  the  Shires.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gilford,  who  had  a  nice 
business-like  bay  in  the  ckss,  bought  up  the  Yorkshire- 
man  at  something  under  two  hundred,  while  Mr.  Waldy 
admitted  at  the  dinner,  that  he  had  been  fairly  beaten  by 
Mr.  Tailby*s  horse,  "  than  which  he  would  not  wish  to  see 
a  better,  though  not  equal  to  more  than  eleven  stone.'* 
About  the  best  of  the  remainder  was  Mr.  George  Cooper's 
blemished  chesnut,  who  looked  and  went  like  a  workman, 
a  compliment  that  could  not  be  extended  to  some  of  the 
others.  Of  the  four-year-olds  the  two  prize  horses  were 
far  away  the  best,  with  no  great  deal  of  choice  between 
them,  though  the  public  voice  went  altogether  with  Mr. 
Sanders*  chesnut,  which  was  pUced  first.  It  is  not  en- 
couraging to  report  that  a  long  way  the  worst  of  the 
hunting  stock  were  the  two-year-olds,  the  brood  mares, 
and  the  foals.  Of  the  thirteen  two-year-olds  there  was 
really  not  a  prize-horse  amongst  them,  though  the  pre- 
mium eventually  went  to  a  brown  colt  of  Mr.  Hobson's 
by  a  thorough-bred  sire,  but  very  coarse  forward,  though 
with  capital  quarters,  thighs,  and  hocks.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  others  were  more  like  harness  than  hnnting 
noses,  and  even  Lord  Bctners  has  not  yet  learned  the 
n  which  his  fellow-members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  have,  it  is  hoped,  got  off  by 
heart  by  this  time,  for  he  entered  a  couple  of  great  grown 
things,  absolutdy  got  by  a  half-bred  horse !  Not  quite  the 
material  with  which  to  cross  Leicestershire.  His  Lord- 
ship did  better  among  hacks,  where  he  took  second  with 
a  light,  lathy,  galloping  cover-hack  by  Ben-y-Ghlo,  the 
first  prize  goine  to  a  very  pretty  pony,  for  she  was  little 
more,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  fierridge,  while  Mr.  Milward's 
famous  British  Queen  and  hish-stepping  Crisis  were  both 
passed  over,  though  the  judges  hung  for  some  time  to 
the  roan,  as  very  probably  trying  to  sec  how  it  was  she  had 
finished  so  forward  elsewhere.  However,  there  was  no  go 
about  her  at  Leicester,  and  we  believe  even  her 
owner    allowed    that     she    was    fairly     beaten    for 


first.  With  the  cobs,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  lUinrd 
had  it  all  to  himself  with  the  muUum4n'paryo  Dnaitii, 
and  a  wonderfblly  lively  little  chesnut,  that  if  not  op  b 
all  the  weight  of  the  other,  had  a  deal  of  merit  in  otk 
ways,  if  not  quite  of  the  cob  character.  Of  the  hmiftiBg- 
mares,  Mr.  Smith's  prize  was  a  very  neat  one,  her  foil 
also  winning  the  prize  as  the  bert,  by  Mr.  Tonti&'i 
stallion  Mowbray ;  but  the  competition  here  was  not  pcii, 
and  Uie  foal  class  should  be  thrown  open  to  anytkiiig  byt 
thoroughbred  sire.  Amongst  the  other  mares,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Beasley  showed  a  blood-like  old  dowager  by  BnrganiY, 
and  Mr.  S.  W.  Coleman  a  grey  of  some  character,  but 
the  lot  were  otherwise  very  deficient  of  merit ;  in  £Bd,tiie 
farmers  of  Leicestershire  would  seem  to  be  hardly  op  to 
the  breeding  of  hunters — a  point  that  was  proved  in  the 
open  class,  where  the  first  prize  came  firom  Ireland,  tk 
second  from  Yorkshire,  and  the  high-conmiendation  fron 
Shropshire.  There  are  no  thoroughbred  stallions  skovn 
here,  and  the  premiums  for  cart-st^ons  were  awsrded  in 
the  spring,  when  Mr.  John  Manning,  of  Orlingbnry,  took 
the  first  prize  with  Black  Prince,  and  Mr.  W.  Stnnaen 
the  second  with  Glendon.  Neither  of  these  was  now  on 
the  ground ;  |tnd  as  the  business  commenced  aboat  tvo 
hours  at  least  too  late  in  the  day,  there  was  really  no  time 
to  look  through  the  other  classes  of  cart-horses ;  of  whid 
however,  Mr.  Spencer  said  at  the  dinner,  "  he  thouj;^ 
that,  in  one  respect,  the  horse-shows  were  better  soppoiw 
forty  years  ago  than  they  were  now,  namely,  in  the 
class  of  black  fillies.  Cross-bred  animtds  were  toonmiKT- 
ous ;  but  if  th^  had  good  cart-mares  and  thoroughbred 
horses,  the  little  farmer  would  be  able  to  obtain,  it 
Michaelmas-time,  a  good  price  for  cart  foals.  Their  teami 
were  not  half  so  good  as  they  used  to  be,  with  the '  tiddk- 
widlums'  they  now  had."  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  firasd 
there  were  a  number  of  conmiendations,  and  three  or  four 
very  fiodr  yearlings  exhibited.  There  was  a  tolerably  pwd 
show  of  poultry,  with  a  few  roots  and  cabbtges;  «d 
Ransome  and  Sims's  man  Barker  won  the  champioi 
ploughing-match;  the  Howards  bdng,  of  course,  nolifl 
competition. 

PRIZE    LIST. 

HORSES. 

HUNTERS  AND  HACKS. 

Judges.— H.  Corbet,  Farmers'  Club,  London. 

W.  A.  Pochin,  Edmonthorpe  HalL  Leiowter. 
Captain  J.  Sldpworth,  Howsham,  Brigg. 

Geldings  or  mares,  not  less  than  five  years  old  and  under 
ten,  open  to  aU  EngUmd,  £20,  W.  W.  Tailby,  SkeffinztonHaO 
(Orangeman).  Second,  £10,  J.  Waldy,  St.  Qtmrf%W^ 
^Sam  Weller).  Highly  commended :  W.  Gilford,  Korth  W- 
lenham. 

Geldings  or  fillies,  four  years  old,  adapted  for  hnnting  par* 
posea,  bred  within  the  Umita  of  the  Belvoir,  Qnoni,  *• 
TaUby's,  Cottesmore,  Atherstone,  and  Pytchlev  bunte,  ^"i 
Mr.  H.  Sanders,  Chapel  Brampton  (gelding  by  Kfotnckr). 
Second,  £5,  Major  Knight,  Glenn  Panra  Manor  (geUin;»} 
Harkaway). 

Geldings  or  fillies,  two  years  old,  ad^ted  for  hnnting  pi^ 
poses,  bred  within  the  limita  df  the  Belvoir,  Qoom,  »{• 
Tailby's,  Cottesmore,  Atherstone,  and  Pytchley  Hants, «,  *- 
Hobson,  Isham  (gelding  by  Lovett).  Commended:  i-^ 
Clarke,  FeatUng  Parva  (gelding  by  Hurworth).  ^ 

Mares  calcukted  to  breed  hunters,  that  shall  hate  «ckW 
a  foal,  or  in  foal,  £10,  A.  Smith,  Great  Bowden  Inn  W 
mare).  Commended:  J.  N.  Beasley,  Chapel Biampton (G^ 
raldine). 
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Hacb  not  less  than  ibarteen  liaudbs  and  a-half,  and  not  ex- 
eerding  fifteen  hands,  £10,  Messn.  J.  and  £.  Berridge,  North 
Kilworth.   Second,  £5,  Lord  Bemen. 

Cobs  not  exceeding  foorteen  hands  and  a-half,  £5,  E.  Mil- 
nrd,  Thargarton  Pnoiy  (Bonstan).  Second,  £3,  B.  Milward 
(HArmattin). 

Fotls  by  Mowbray,  £4,  A.  Smith,  Great  Bowdcn  Inn.  Sc- 
eaDd,  £1,  EL  Swain,  Stonghton. 

CART  HOBSES. 
JuMis.— O.  Smith,  jon.,  Leighton  Bnzzard. 
F.  Spencer,  Claybrook. 
R.  Walker,  Great  Bowdcn. 
GddiDffs  or  fillies,  two  years  old,  £5,  Ann  Bass,  Aylestone. 
Soond,  £8,  J.  Wright,  Svsonby  Lodge. 

Tetrling  geldings  or  fillies,  £6,  Ann  Baas.  Second,  £2,  T. 
Allen,  Thormaston.  Highly  commended :  H.  Burgess,  Mid- 
dktoa.   Commended :  T.  AHen. 

In.foal  mares,  £10,  W.  Black.    Second,  £6,  Wm.  Carrer, 
Unnby.    Commended:  Wm.  Rippin,  Cranoe. 
Foals,  £5,  Ann  Bass.    Commended:  W.  Rippin,  Cranoe, 
BdW.  Carver,  Ligarahy. 

ne  dinner  took  place  at  the  BeU  Hotel,  Lord  BxBifias  in 
h  duur,  who  said  that  they  had  had  a  most  creditable  show 
f  bones  on  that  occauon.  He  might  mention  that  in  York- 
^  these  shows  were  considered  as  advertisements,  the  exhi- 
mof  good  ^rearliiigs  or  two-year-olds  by  breeders  ensnring 
■or  luunes  being  put  down  for  the  London  markets.  It  was 
I  fiat  object  that  Leicestershire,  which  was  so  celebrated  for 
biheep  and  gnuing  grounds,  should  stand  high  in  the  king- 
M  ht  its  breed  of  liorses.  One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics, 
ibe might  so  call  it,  of  this  Society, in  which  it  differed  from 
per  Societies  in  the  kingdom,  was  that  they  always  considered 
ttbdr  doty  to  exclude  at  their  meetings  anything  that  could 
vcojutmed  into  muty  politics :  but  at  the  same  time  they 
Ivtjs  reserved  to  themselves  the  right,  and  indeed  encouraged 
■Boch  as  possible  observations  on  purely  agricnltural  sulq'ects, 
kfaoQffh  they  were  coming  before  iParliajnent.  On  these  occa- 
HM  they  had  petitioned  Parliament  on  various  subiects  that 
Kj  coondered  regarded  their  welfiue,  and  he  hoped  the  Society 
JhU  always  contmue  to  do  so,  for  he  held  it  one  of  the  great 
J^  of  these  societies,  that  when  they  met  together  they 
mid  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  pnl»- 
eij  aod  freely  upon  subjects  affectang  their  interests;  especially 
*tbe  larmers  not  meeting  together,  or  having  the  means  of 
^  called  together  as  manufiacturers  were  in  the  town,  had 
ot  the  same  means  of  making  known  their  wants  which  other 
nes  possessed.  He  believed  it  was  for  the  want  of  that  and 
■  want  of  union,  that  the  chums  of  the  agriculturists  of  this 
"B^  had  been  put  aside  when  those  of  other  classes  had 
(n  conceded.  He  mi^ht  just  remark  that  one  of  the  things 
■rvhich  they  had  petitioned,  and  which  he  had  for  more  than 
^  years  advocated,  was  the  abolition  of  the  malt-tax.  He 
oold  just  allude  to  the  report  of  last  week  as  to  .the  cattle- 
■T^  which  manr  of  them,  no  doubt,  must  have  seen  m  the 
■pen.  How  much  they  must  ngoice  that  that  was  rapidly 
l^eumg  in  the  country,  and  that  thgr  had  been  favoured  far 
we  other  counties  in  this  matter.  Under  Providence  he  at- 
BiQtcd  it  much  to  the  good  feeling  that  had  existed  among 
J  occopiers  of  land,  ana  the  manner  in  which  they  had  cheer- 
Uf  rahmitted  to  the  troublesome  process  of  coming  to  magis- 
^  and  the  local  authorities  for  licences.  But  he  did  bebeve 
^  it  was  because  they  had  carried  out  the  rules  and  regnh^ 
^lOQs  of  the  Privy  Council  strictly  and  rigidly,  and  beoiuse 
e  farmers  had  assisted  and  had  seen  the  necessity  of  it,  that 
7  had  reaped  the  inestimable  benefit  of  having  so  littie  dis- 
K  in  this  county.  He  took  out  some  figures  relating  to  this 
HJJct  from  a  Parliamentary  return  the  other  day.  Iirom  this 
'  wnnd  that  Leicesterseire  contained  an  area  of  614<,164 
^  and  if  he  compared  that  with  the  acreage  of  all  other 
Bnties,  he  found  that  the  number  of  cattb  to  the  hundred 
rw  was  17  3-lOths,  while  there  was  not  another  county  in 
l^ud  except  one  which  approached  that,  and  that  was 
i-lOths.  The  total  catths  in  this  county  up  to  March  6th 
^  89,116  head,  and  up  to  March  3rd,  it  was  reported  that 
We  were  onlv  226  diseased.  There  were  sUughtered  out  of 
^  nnmber  I7I ;  and  the  total  reported  of  tlie  back  numbers 
d  been  only  437,  of  which  319  had  beenkiUed,  160  died,  46 
covered,  and  2  were  unaccounted  for.    Compare  this  with 


Cheshire,  in  wliicli  were  707,000  acres  j  the  number  of  cattle 
to  the  hundred  acres  was  13  8-lOths ;  and  out  of  those  36,443 
had  been  attacked,  and  taking  altogether  67,000,  of  which 
23,000  had  been  kiU<9d,  32,000  died,  and  8,000  only  had  re- 
covered. He  would  make  one  remark  upon  that,  and  no 
doubt  they  would  bear  him  out  in  it,  that  during  last  year 
there  had  been  an  extraordinary  decrease  in  other  euseases,  and 
pleuro-pneumonia  among  the  rest.  He  thought  that  ^^ood  had 
come  out  of  the  evil  of  ^is  cattle  j^ague ;  the  cattle  imported 
from  Ireland  and  other  places  had  not  been  brought  over  in 
sudi  large  numbers  together  as  they  used  to  be,  and  conse- 
quently they  had  not  become  so  heated  in  the  steamboats, 
and  had  not  been  crammed  together  so  much  on  the  railways : 
they  had  not  been  exposed  so  much  as  hitherto  to  be  shunted 
into  sidings  and  kept  so  long  on  the  road ;  and  another  great 
thing  was,  that  in  consequence  of  the  dis^ue  the  orders  of  the 
Council  had  been  such  that  the  trucks,  had  been  kept  a  great 
deal  cleaner  than  they  used  to  be.  He  thought  that  was  one 
l^ood  which  had  come  out  of  the  evil.  To  go  to  another  sub- 
ject, the  disease  had  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  and  Show  of  Cattle  being  held  at  Bury,  and 
consequentbr  the  chance  of  having  the  Royal  Society  here  un- 
til 1868.  The  Show  would  be  held  at  Bury,  in  1867,  and  the 
next  year  in  the  Midland  Counties.  The  town  of  Leicester 
came  forward,  as  he  was  given  to  understand,  in  the  most 
handsome  and  liberal  maimer,  and  were  ready  to  support  the 
meeting  as  much  as  possible ;  and  he  must  now  remind  every- 
one of  them,  that  it  was  demble  they  should  all  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  all  subscribe  their  mite  to  attun 
that  great  good  which  was  conferred  upon  a  county  by  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  it.  There  was 
one  other  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  their  attention, 
which  they  had  also  been  in  the  habit  of  petitioning  upon,  and 
that  was  on  the  poor  rates,  and  the  general  svstem  of 
ratinff,  showing  how  much  in  proportion  to  other  classes  the 
Und  hiad  been  taxed.  Now  a  great  advance  had  been  made 
in  the  ri^ht  direction  by  having  union  rating,  but  that  would 
not  be  lust  if  it  was  not  succeeded  b^  something  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  propoaine  eight  or  nine  years  ago  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  was  tliat  the  system  which  was  adopted 
by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  paying  a  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  criminal  prosecutions,  should  be  extended  to  the  poor  ratee. 
Now  there  could  not  be  the  sliffhtest  reason,  in  justice  or 
equity  or  common  sense,  whjr  the  land  only  should  pay  the  ex- 
penses on  account  of  the  Registration  Act.  There  could  be  no 
reason  why  they  should  pay  the  fees  of  the  clergy  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  registrars,  or  for  vaccination,  or 
Parliamentarv  and  municipal  registration,  which  amounted  to 
no  less  than  £173,108  annually.  The  fiurmers  had  no  interest 
in  it  more  than  the  rest  of  the  public.  The  poor  rate  collected 
amounted  to  £9,874,000,  and  out  of  that  only  £6,000,000  was 
exnended  upon  the  poor.  He  hoped  their  attention  would  be 
called  to  these  matters ;  and  if  any  union  was  inclined  to  peti- 
tion Parliament  on  the  suliject,  he  should  not  only  feel  it  his 
duty,  but  an  honour,  if  they  would  entrust  their  petitions  to 
his  care  in  the  House  of  Jjords,  and  would  take  care  ther  were 
brought  before  the  proper  quarter.  One  word  and  he  had  done, 
the  amount  of  payments  not  connected  with  relief  was  no  less 
than  £2,378,006.  (A  voice:  "That  is  the  highway  ex- 
penditure.*') Out  of  the  nine  millions  collected  by  the  poor  rate, 
six  millions  went  to  the  rehef  of  the  poor,  and  the  sum  he  had 
mentioned  was  expended  for  matters  entirely  unconnected  vrith 
it.  Yesterday  he  received  a  letter,  whi6h  he  would  now  lay  before 
them.  It  was  one  of  very  considerable  importance.  No  doubt^ 
if  the  market  for  cattle  was  not  opened,  it  might  subject  manv 
of  them,  and  especially  small  occupiers,  to  inconvenience;  still 
the  danger  was  so  groit  if  it  was  opeiied  that  he  thouriit  it 
was  well  worthy  of  their  consideration,  and  he  should  fed  ex- 
tremely indebted  to  them  if  they  would  express  their  views, 
that  he  might  communicate  them  to  the  Town  Clerk  and  the 
Corporation.  He  had  studied  the  thing  very  carefully  from 
the  first  commencement  of  the  disease — he  had  looked  into  it 
as  well  as  he  was  able  to  do ;  he  had  conversed  with  the  au- 
thorities, and  consulted  the  scientific  men,  and  those  on  whom 
he  could  place  the  ^preatest  reliance ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  opinion  that  if  in  the  first  instance  the  Govern- 
ment had  carried  out  the  views  of  the  Council,  if  they  had 
stopped  the  importation  of  cattle,  or  if  tliey  had  not  chosen  to 
do  that,  if  they  had  had  them  sUughtered  on  the  spot,  or  put 
them  under  a  qoarantijie  of  fourteen  days,  the  disease  might 
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have  been  stamped  oat  taonths  and  months  before  it  had  been ; 
and  that  it  was  the  stopning  of  the  general  traffic  through  the 
coantry,  and  the  withholding  the  power  of  having  fieurs  in  the 
towns,  that  had  reduced  the  disease  into  such  a  narrow  com- 
pass. The  Northamptonshire  genUemen  knew  that  six  bolls 
Drought  down  from  London  communicated  the  ^aeaae  in  six 
different  places  in  Northamptonshire.  He  did  not  say  that 
every  case  could  be  traced,  but  there  were  very  few  cases  that 
could  not  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of  animals  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  His  lordship  then  read  the  following 
letter:— 

*'  Leicester,  6th  October,  1866. 

"  My  Lord, — Obeervinj^  that  joui  Lordship  will  preside  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Leicestersmre  Agricultural  Society  on 
Tuesday,  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you  that  the  borough 
authorities  have  been  requested  to  consider  whether  it  is  not 
desirable  to  open  the  .Leicester  market  for  the  sale  of  cattle. 
I  understand  that  a  memorial  from  the  butchers  and  others  is 
now  in  course  of  si^ture,  urging  the  Corporation  to  open  the 
market.  As  the  opinion  of  the  agricultural  interest  will,  I  am 
sure,  have  great  weight  with  the  Corporation,  will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  your  Society, 
and  T  shall  be  hwppj  to  lay  any  communication  or  expression 
of  opinion  with  which  you  may  favour  me  before  the  Com- 
mittoe  to  whom  the  question  is  referred. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant^ 

**  Samvil  Sroins. 

"  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Bcmera." 

Mr.  WiLLSON  (the  Vice-President)  said  he  had  mentioned 
the  subject  to  several  gentlemen,  and  they  were  all  unanimously 
against  opening  the  market  at  present.  He  had  seen  Mr. 
Stone  himself,  and  he  told  him  the  Corporation  were  vcrv  much 
pressed  by  the  batchers  to  open  the  market  No  doubt,  the 
market  being  closed  was  to  them  a  very  great  inconvenience ; 
at  the  same  time  now  the  county  was  free  from  the  disease  he 
hoped  they  should  be  able  to  keep  it  so,  and  keeping  the  mar- 
ket closed  woold  be  the  best  method  of  doing  it. 

The  Chaibmah  :  To  dose  the  market  for  fat  stock  as  well 
08  lean? 

Mr.  WiLLSON  said,  yes ;  it  was  closed.  He  might  say  the 
great  fear  the  farmers  nad  if  the  market  was  opened  for  fiit 
stock  was  occasioned  bv  what  they  remembered  of  last  wbter, 
and  the  difficulty  they  liad  with  two  or  three  giintlcmen  from 
Leicester  bringing  foreign  stock  into  the  market,  after  know- 
ing that  foreign  cattle  brought  the  disease  into  the  country. 
He  believed  the  majority  of  the  formers  and  ^pi&uers  would 
agree  with  him  that  it  was  best,  taking  all  things  into  con- 


sideration, to  put  up  with  the  difficulty  a  Uttk  kmga,  td 
keep  the  market  dewed. 

Mr.  T.  Wright  concurred  with  Mr.  Willson ;  and,  bdier. 
ing  that  the  prohibition  of  moving  eattk  had  caused  tfat 
disease  to  become  so  nearly  extinct  as  it  was,  coniideted  tbt 
if  they  opened  the  market  before  it  had  become  entirdj  a* 
tmct,  ther  might  become  as  bad  as  they  were  this  tine  lai 
year.  Therefore  it  was  his  opinion  they  had  better  not  ops 
the  market  at  present. 

Mr.  H.  Dbatcott  was  convinced  if  the  town  opened  tk 
cattle  market,  every  head  of  cattle  that  entered  it  mu  k 
killed,  and  not  allowed  to  circulate  over  the  countv  aau.  If 
not,  they  would  ver^  soon  have  the  disease  brought  Iroa  At 
foreign  ports  to  Leicester,  and  from  Leicester  to  evo;  rilb^ 
in  the  county.  If  the  market  was  opened  by  the  borosgit,  te 
thought  the  county  magistrates  ought  to  draw  a  cordon  msA. 
it,  and  not  aUow  anvthing  to  come  oat. 

Mr.  EVXRA.RD  did  not  think  they  should  ose  stzoi^b- 
gpiage  towards  the  borough,  because  he  bdieved  the  aothoriSH 
were  very  anxious  to  deaf  properly  with  the  matter,  and  if  tk 
opinion  was  expressed  there  to  that  effect,  tiie  market  voii 
be  kept  dosed.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  the  great  evO  M 
existed  when  the  market  waa  open  was  that,  if  there  hxmad 
to  be  a  very  crowded  market,  and  stock  was  a  UtUe  m^, 
batchers  would  take  home  two  or  three  beasts,  and  bqt  tbea 
two  or  three  weeks  before  slaughtering  tliem,  and  certainl;  it 
they  got  disease  in  the  neigliboaihoody  it  would  soon  tftai 
through  the  county. 

Mr.  J.  W&iOHT  said  the  oonsamer  and  producer  ven  mn 
interested  in  tliis  matter  than  the  butcher.  If  tiie  market  n 
opened  the  consequences  might  be  what  no  man  could  pit&t, 
and,  as  a  consumer,  no  farmer  oonld  say  what  he  shoBld  pif 
for  his  meat  He  knew  that  the  butdieis  were  sobjeeeted  M 
some  inconveniences,  but  as  they  wore  merdy  agente  bdveii 
tbe  producer  and  the  consumer,  he  did  not  tmnk  thejovgHl 
be  considered.    He  Uionght  the  market  ongfat  not  to  be  opeol 

The  CiiAUUfAK  briefly  refiBrred  to  what  he  thought  a  m 
apprehension  on  the  pait  of  Mr.  Drayoott,  as  to  the  intestiM 
of  the  borough  authorities  vrith  reject  to  the  market,  ■! 
then  put  the  question  to  the  meeting,  when  then  ml 
unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  keeping  the  market  dosed.  Bi 
then  proposed  the  '*  Town  and  Ttade  of  Xdcester,"  reanrbil 
that  agnculture  and  commerce  went  hand  in  hand,  and  m 
one  could  not  suffer  without  the  other. 

Mr.  Hunt  brieily  responded  to  the  toast,  and  ohsemd  tU 
lie  was  sure  the  town  authorities  had  been  most  anxiofls,  (na 
all  he  had  heard,  to  preserve  a  good  feeling  and  act  in  peiM 
onitv  with  the  coun^  in  regard  to  dosing  or  opeaiig  t^ 
market,  aooordinff  as  it  might  seem  desirable,  and  he  bv  * 
doubt  they  wonld  act  upon  the  report  of  that  meetiag. 


THE    PBTEBBOBOUGH    SHOW. 


From  the  expressions  which  fell,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  10,  from 
a  number  of  the  members  of  this  sodety,  it  is  determined  to 
make  every  exertion  and  effort  to  organiEe  an  annual  gaUiering 
in  the  future  equal  to  the  facilities  by  which  this  town  is  sur- 
rounded. As  a  nursery  for  taking  an  honest  pride  in  the  art 
and  skill  of  straight,  even,  and  wdl-tumed  ploughing,  Uiis  so- 
dety already  stands  well ;  for  46  pairs  of  horses  wero  foUowed 
by  ihen,  youths,  and  bovs,  among  them  being  10  farmers*  sons 
or  pupils  of  farmers.  It  is  not,  however,  nedessary  to  enter 
fullv  into  the  list  of  successful  competitors. 

The  draining  was  generally  of  a  most  extraordinary  chilrac- 
tcr,  surpassing  everything  we  have  before  inspected.  Lincoln- 
shire, Northamptonshire^  and  Huntingdonshire,  it  is  generally 
known,  have  been  counties  where  the  practice  of  draining  has 
been  extensivdy  pursued.  The  spot  sdected  for  these  trials 
was  an  old  **  high-backed"  pastore.  Hitherto  the  quantity 
has  been  15  yards  per  man  at  8  feet  deep ;  but  this  year  it  was 
0  yards  per  man  and  4  feet  deep.  The  extraordinary  feature 
in  the  work  done  was  the  small  amount  of  earth  raised  to  in- 
sert the  tile  4  feet  deep :  seveol  of  the  drains  were  und^  Hx 
inches  in  width  at  the  top.  The  shortest  time  in  which  0  yards 
of  this  work  was  cut  was  3  hours.  This  length,  as  well  as 
many  others,  was  as  straight  and  level  on  each  side  as  brick- 


work.  The  left-hand  side  was  perpendicular,  the  other  ^ 
ing  from  the  width  of  the  top.  This  very  narrow  width,  ^ 
ever,  is  not  an  economical  plan  as  regards  expeaditare  ^ 
faibour  when  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  kind ;  for  the  edges  iixwi  ii 
the  digging  so  catch  the  sides  that  the  strain  on  the  im^ 
when  the  long  tools  are  used  for  the  bottom  lift,  ii  »  F* 
that  it  makes  very  sweatmg  work  of  it  One  inch  Boreii 
width,  although  one-seventh  more  soil,  or  nearlj »,  ^^ 
have  to  be  stirred,  and  raised  would  be  less  labour  to  tbe  ^ 
lifting  it.  As  a  spedmen  of  the  art  of  draining— wd  AM 
an  art — these  deep  narrow  cuts  were  modds  worth  vm 
manv  miles  to  sec.  ,  . 

The  animal  iexhibition  was  a  meagre  affair;  ^^^^'^'^ 
first  attempt  at  a  local  show  with  any  pretensions,  and  boi^ 
no  cattle  were  allowed  to  be  nreeent.  The  future  iAta^>* 
the  committee  were  practi<»ily  demonsMted  by  a  smaDwj^ 
shed  being  fitted  up  for  the  few  high-bred  and  norsed  few* 
The  Hon.  C.  W.  ritzwiUiam  gave  £10  to  be  »wwW*'f' 
best  four-year-old  gelding  or  mly  for  hunting  purpose*.  ^ 
was  taken  by  one  of  the  sdect  five  at  York,  a  ch«w^ 
called  Duke  of  Bichmond,  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Saw- 
This  horse  in  our  opinion,  under  good  borsemaaship,  f**^ 
make  an  extraordinarily  good  horse,  as  his  style  dwrnH^ 
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ftbe  etsiflst  ind  most  elegtnt  ohartcter,  while  he  has  ample 
loe  for  the  hunting-field,  all  of  which  is  combined  or  goremed 
ith  the  most  docile  and  calm  of  tempers.  Mr.  John  Law- 
dce  took  the  £3  offered  as  second  prize  with  a  Tery  lirely 
id  ipiej  bay.  For  the  best  hacknej  mare  or  geldinx  a  (ap 
f  the  value  of  £7  was  offered  by  the  Society,  and  this,  was 
iken  by  Mr.  George  Green  for  a  clever  chesnut  mare  4  years 
Id.  fot  this  there  were  ten  entries.  The  next  class  was 
roQffht  together  by  an  offer  by  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Fitzwilliam 
f  the  best  yearling  filly  or  colt,  which  was  taken  by  Mr. 
hoBias  Bonser  for  a  Imy  colt  hw  Richmond.  There  were 
ight  entries  in  this  dass,  Mr.  Odam's  chesnnt  oolt  being  a 
romising  one.  The  same  gentleman  also  offered  £10  for  the 
Mt  mare  suitable  fbr  hunting  purposes,  with  foal  at  foot.  This 
m  t  hit-or-miss  class,  being  composed  of  farm  hacks,  bakers' 
nogreb  between  a  pony  and  coo,  and  butchers*  bustlers  for 
0  miontes*  with  intermediate  5  minutes*  rest.  Mr.  Bird's 
)lastest,  howerer,  was  a  very  fine  mare  for  qualiW  and  style ; 
tt  her  lef(8,  if  they  were  ever  good,  were  very  badly  damaged. 
Ik  eart>mare,  with  foal  at  foot,  class  was  composed  of  8  entries, 
■d  it  was  a  collection  that  would  not  have  aisg raced  a  York- 
hire  or  even  a  Boyal  show.  The  first  prise,  a  bay  mare, 
bovD  by  Mr.  Mr.  A.  Provost,  was  an  extraordinarily  good  ani- 
nl  for  apparent  hardness  of  constitution,  combined  with  fine 


form  and  good  movements.  The  second,  Mr.  Parker's,  was 
also  a  capital  mare ;  and  the  foal  with  Mr.  Warwick's  mare 
was  a  wonder  for  its  age  and  the  size  of  its  dam.  The  fillies 
were  a  mean  lot  of  six,  and  the  three  geldings  were  not  credit- 
able to  their  country.  A  few  sheep  were  shown,  £5  being 
offered  for  the  best  lon^-woolled  ram;  two,  however,  only 
were  offered,  the  prize  going  to  Mr.  John  Beecroft,  of  Rye,  for 
a  ram  with  a  heavy  fieece,  capital  legs,  back,  and  scrags;  and  if 
he  had  not  been  a  little  too  much  like  his  mother  about  the 
head  and  fkoe,  .he  would  have  been  all  over  a  ram-breedei^s 
sheep,  and  a  good  one  too.  The  prizes  for  10  two-shear  long- 
wooUed  ewes  were  taken,  first,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Vergette,  i^, 
second,  bv  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Edwards.  For  the  shearlings  of 
the  same  kind  Mr.  S.  Vergette  was  first,  and  Mr.  Odam  second. 
The  prizes  for  the  10  best  ewes  and  the  same  number  of 
wether  Iambs,  and  capital  ones  they  were,  were  both  taken  by 
Mr.  S.  Middleton,  of  Water  Newton.    Mr.  Beecroft  had  also 

C pens,  but  their  coats  were  not  equal  to  the  prize-takers*. 
\  was  only  one  pen  of  fat  wethers  shown  for  the  £5  prize, 
but  ther  were  deserving  of  the  award,  and  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Edwards.  The  pigs  were  composed  of  large  and  small  whites 
and  Berkshires,  while  it  was  shown  by  the  decisions  that  the 
Berkshires  were  not  the  judges*  favourite  breed. 


THE  ABERGAVENNY  HORSE  SHOW. 


The  annual  mMting  of  the  Abergavenny  Agricultural 
aeiety  was  lield  on  Thursday.  To  compensate  for  the 
Ance  of  cattle,  and  with  the  further  view  of  establishing 
i  aonoal  hone  show  for  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Here- 
•d,  tnd  Brecon,  a  plan  was  a  short  time  back  set  on 
Mt  by  a  few  of  the  leading  men  who  direct  the  operations 
i  the  society,  in  coi^junction  with  some  other  gentlemen  in- 
<nated  in  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture ;  and  this  scheme 
M  prodnoed  greater  results  than  even  the  most  sanguine  of 
b  promoters  could  have  anticipated.  True  indeed  the  prizes 
«e  liberal,  ranging  from  £25  downwards,  and  the  proposal 
>^  up  with  a  thorough  earnestness  of  purpose  that  fore- 
^•dowed  sueoess ;  but  yet  one  hardly  expected  to  find  the 
Vedai  list  of  subacribers  reaching  to  the  hieh  figures  of  170. 
ne  show  of  sheep,  though  not  nearly  so  Urge  as  it  was  last 
f*r,  comprised  some  animals  of  much  merit,  both  in  the  kmg- 
wrf  sad  Down  varieties.  The  Radnorshires  were  also  very 
M>  The  breeding  pigs  were  few  in  number,  but  of  average 
pslity.  la  the  extra  stock  department,  two  fine  lots  of  bacon 
K»~-8  shown  by  Messrs.  TucKer,  and  6  by  Mr.  James  Phillips 
^ere  very  weU  dnerving  of  the  first-dass  commendations 
•J^  ihejt  received.  The  ordinary  society's  prizes  for  horses 
■|Mi^ht  about  the  usual  number  of  animals  into  the  }rard,  but 
'*n  were  few  among  them  calling  for  any  special  notice.  The 
^year-oU  cart  ocMts  were  useful;  and  in  addition  to  tiie 
lue  snunals  in  the  several  cbsses,  there  were  a  few  well- 
wred  commendations  given  by  the  judges.  The  special 
■«»  show  was,  however,  the  object  of  interest,  and  drew 
"^her  a  large  company  of  almost  every  dass  interested  in 
*picaltQre;  whilst  the  amount  of  merit  displayed  was  very 
*«»niging  for  the  future. 

The  Judges  were — for  hunters,  harness  horses,  and  ponies : 
«.  J.  Bosley,  Hereford ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis.  St.  Pierre,  Chep- 
^;  sad  Mr.  David*  Brown,  Brecon.  For  stock :  Mr.  J. 
*^more, Bickerton  Court,  Boss;  and  Mr.  Stephens,  Sheep- 

'^  diief  awards  are  subjoined : 
.  ^(kmgwool),  not  leas  than  two  years  old.~Prixe  of  £3 
to  P.  Wan. 

lesittag  ram  (longwool),  £2,  J.  Morgan,  Triley. 

^uab  ram  (longwool),  £2,  Messrs.  Tucker,  Abergavenny. 
^  J^or  the  best  Down  ram,  not  less  than  two  years  old,  £2,  J. 
H^Alteipis. 

JJwu  yearUng  ram,  £3,  J.  Rogers. 

l?f  the  best  Mountain  ram,  £2,  M.  FothergiU. 

^  ewes  (longwool),  £2,  J.  Logan. 


Six  yeariing  ewes  (longwool),  for  breeding  purposes,  £2,  J. 
Logan. 
Six  Down  ewes,  for  breeding  purposes,  £2,  N.  O.  Price, 


Six  ewe  himbs,  £2,  J.  Logan. 

Six  unshorn  wether  lambs,  £2,  N.  O.  Price. 

Ten  breeding  mountain  ewes,  £1  Is.,  K.  Eees. 

Breeding  sow,  £1,  Mrs.  Gwynne  Holford. 

Stock  boar,  £1,  Mrs.  Gwynne  Holford. 

Cart  stallion,  £3,  D.  Ellis,  The  Bryn. 

Brood  mare  (not  less  than  16  hands)  with  foal,  best  calcu- 
lated for  producing  a  roadster  or  hunter,  6  gs.,  J.  W.  Harvey, 
Abergavenny. 

Tluee-years-old  or  four-years-old  nag  gelding  or  filly,  £5, 
W.  Morgan,  White  House,  Lh&nvetherine. 

Two-years-old  nag  colt  or  fiUy,  £8,  T.  Watkins,  LUnvair. 

Yearling  nag  colt  or  filly,  £S,  G.  Pritchard,  Lhinvihangel. 

Two-years-old  cart  geldins  or  fiUy,  £3,  J.  Rosser,  Triley  Farm. 

Yeariing  cart  geUling  or  filly,  £S,  C.  Knight. 

Cart  mare  and  foal,  £S,  J.  Watkins,  Dn^yn. 

SPSOIAL  PRIZES. 

Hunter,  of  any  age,  capabte  of  carrying  14  st.,  being  the 
bonajUe  property  of  the  exhibitor,  residing  in  the  counties  of 
Monmouth,  Hereford,  or  Brecon. — First  prize,  Capt.  Heygate, 
Leominster,  four  years  old  (Mountain  Dew)  ;  second,  W.  R. 
Stretton,  Brynderwen  (Kildare).  Highly  commended:  W. 
Smith,  Tarrin^n  (Troublesome)  ;  and  F.  B.  Jones,  Hereford 
(gelding  by  Birkenhead). 

Hunter,  of  any  ase,  capable  of  carrying  12  st.,  being  the 
bona  fide  property  of  the  exhibitor,  residiiig  in  the  counties  of 
Monmouth,  Hereford,  or  Brecon. — ^First  prize,  W.  Smith, 
Tarrington  (The  MiUer) ;  becond,  W.  F.  Batt  (Silverlock). 
Commended :  J.  P.  Gwynnv  Holford  (Paddy) ;  F.  B.  Jones, 
Hereford  (bay  gelding  by  Wantage) ;  and  Hon.  G.  Morgan 
(Buono  Core). 

Harness  horse,  not  under  16  hands  1  inch  high. — First  prize, 
J.  P  Gwfnne  Holford  (Albert) ;  second,  R.  Herbert. 

Harness  horse,  14  hands,  and  under  15  hands  1  inch. — ^Fint 
prize.  Dr.  Smythe ;  second,  W.  Matthews,  Brecon.  The  class 
commended. 

Pony  under  14  hands  high. — ^First  prize,  J.  T.  Wilson, 
Monson  Cottage ;  second.  Col.  lindsay.  Highly  commended : 
J.  Price,  Penalt,  and  Mr.  Roberts,  Brynmawr. 

Brood  mare,  not  less  than  16  hands  1  inch  high,  calculated 
to  produce  hunters.— £5,  Mr.  Embrey,  Much  Biroh.  Highly 
comn^ended :  Rev.  T)ios.  Evans,  Nantyderry. 
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THE    GBEAT    NATIONAL    HOBSB    SHOW  OP    IBBLAND, 


This  show  w:is  held  on  Wednesday  last,  and  the  two  sac- 
ceeding  days,  in  the  premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
The  show  was  u  laive  one,  embracing  303  entries  in  all  classes 
and  sectiuns,  very  few  of  which  did  not  pat  in  an  appearance. 
As  regards  quality,  breeding,  and  action,  the  show  of  horses, 
in  the  eyes  of  competent  mdges,  was  a  great  sncoess,  and 
proves  that  Iri^l.md  is  not  altogether  so  deficient  in  the  quality 
of  her  liorse  lltsh  as  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  late  years, 
and  tliat  she  still  holds  a  prominent  position  in  this  way. 

The  show  of  horses  this  year  has  been  unquestionably  a  great 
improvement  un  that  held  about  two  years  ago,  and,  if  persisted 
in,  will  become  one  of  the  annual  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  foUowiiifc  is  the  list  of  prizes  awarded : — 

Best  thorough-bred  stad  horse  best  calculated  to  improve 
and  perpetuate  the  breed  of  sound  and  stout  thorough-bred 
horses,  weight-carrying  hunters,  and  horses  for  general  stud 
parposes. — First  prize,  £40,  William  Disney,  J.P.  (Artillery). 
Second,  £16,  Samuel  Hill  (Strood).  Highly  commended,  Lonl 
Naas  (Bapid  Rhone).    Commended,  Richard  Coffey. 

Best  sire  calculated  to  get  hunters,  troop  horses,  or  hacks. 
—First  prize,  £25,  and  first-class  silver  medal,  John  Mealey 
(Wanderer).    Second,  £10,  David  Kays  (Blazer). 

HUNTERS. 

Best  weight-carrier,  not  lets  than  five  years  old,  equal  to  15 
itone  and  upwards.^Fint,  £15,  William  Tutlull;  second, 
£10,  Michael  Oavacan. 

From  12  stone  to  15  stone,  and  not  less  than  five  years  old. 
—First,  £10,  William  Pasley  Yaughan ;  second,  £5,  Thomas 
Seynioar.    Extra  prize  recommended  to  Richard  Gradwell. 

Best   four-year-old  colt;    for  the  animal  showing  most 

Soalitv  and  best  action,  first-class  silver  medal. — ^Fir&t,  £10, 
onathan  Bruce ;  second,  £5,  Edward  Riddick.    Highly  com- 
mended: Michael  Betagh. 

Best  fouyrear-old  filly.—First,  £10,  Thomas  Scvmour; 
second,  £5,  Hon.  St.  John  Bntler.  For  the  animal  sliowine 
the  most  quality  and  ^best  [action,  first-dass  silver  meda^ 
Thomas  Seymour. 

Best  four-year-old  colt,  suited  for  harness. — £10,  Jonathan 
Bruce.    Highly  commended :  Seymour  Mowbray. 

Best  three-year-old  colt  or  filly.— First,  £10,  John  Hickey ; 
second,  £5,  Major  Wilkin.  For  the  animal  showing  most 
quality  and  best  action,  first-class  silver  medal,  Henry  Morray. 

LADIES'  HORSES. 

Prize,  £8,  Lady  Albertha  Hamilton. 

WEIQHT-CABRyiNG  COBS  AND  ROADSTEBS. 

Best  cob,  not  exceeding  16-1  hands,  calculated  to  cany  15 
stone  and  upwards.— First,  the  Earl  of  Meath ;  second,  Wil- 
liam Oamett. 

Best  animal  from  H  to  15  hands,  cnlculated  to  cany  firom 


12  to  15  stone ;  and  for  the  animal  showmg  most  ffoafitj 
the  best  action  in  this  dass. — ^First,  and  silver  medal.  Boa 
Coyne ;  second,  Joseph  Wilson. 
Beit  brougham  horse  or  gelding. — H.  J.  O^NeiU. 

OFFICERS*  CHARGERS. 

First  prize,  gold  medal.  Colonel  C.  C.  Shate,  4th  Drv\ 
Guards ;  second  silver  medal.  Captain  Temple  Qodrno,! 
Dragoon  Guards. 

PONIES. 

Best  pony  from  12  to  14  hands. — ^First  prize,  Aithiir  finK 
second,  John  H.  C.  Wynne. 

Best  pony  under  12  hands. — First  prize  and  lilTer  aa 
having  most  merit,  Rodney  Pardon ;  second,  Francis  d 
well.  Silver  medal,  as  smallest  pony  exhibited,  Thoaui 
Adams. 

BROOD  MARES. 

Best  mare,  thorongh-bred,  being  in  foal,  or  having  prodi 
a  foal  in  1865  or  1866.— ]Rrst  pnze,  £20,  Captain  Wahfl 
Nugent ;  second,  £10,  Earl  of  Howth.  Highly  ooounni 
Captain  Daniel  Bsyley. 

Best  mare  calculated  to  produce  weight-cariying  hna^ 
being  in  foal.  Or  having  produced  a  fioia  in  1865  orl8£< 
First  prize,  £15,  James  Lunbert ;  second,  £7,  StawellGan 

Best  thorough-bred  colt,  not  exoeeding  two  yesn  flfl 
First,  £15,  and  second,  £10,  AUan  MDonogfa. 

Beat  thorough-bred  filly,  not  exceeding  two  yean  i 
First  prize,  £15,  Captain  Daniel  Bayley  ;  second,  £10,  B 
Patterson. 

Best  agrioultnral  stallion,  over  three  years  old.— I'ixtifl 
£25,  Patrick  Mooney;  secodd;  £15,Jobn  M*Coail 
commended:  Thomas  lindny. 

Best  agricultural  stallion,  three  years  old.— Comoai 
Lord  James  Butler.  | 

Best  gelding  for  a^caltural  purposes,  three  yesn  old 
First  prize,  £7,  Patnck  Mooney.  I 

Best  filly,  for  agricultural  purposes,  three  years  oU.— fl 
prize,  £7,  James  Butter ;  second,  £4,  Lord  Clermont.  Ifi^ 
cohimended :  Andrew  Hope. 

Best  agricultnral  brood  mare,  in  foal,  or  havi 
foal  in  1865  or  1866.— First  nrize,  £15,  Jai 
cond,  £7  lOs.,  Edward  Ramsbottam.  Highly  -_^ 
James  Moffatt  and  Wellesley  Prendersait.  Cobimm 
Thomas  Frahks.— The  Judges  were  Lord  CombemcR,^ 
Dunne,  Capt.  Archdall,  Lord  Crofton,  Sir  John  Pover,Ck| 
BeaUe,  Mr.  Sheppard,  Mr.  J.  Kilbie,  the  Hon.  aCraAoM 
Bernard,  Lord  James  Bntler,  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  CoL  Bikki 
Hillier,  and  Cant.  Dunne,  Mr.  S.  Oamett,  Mr.  iitktf  m 
Mr.  Richard  Chaloner,  and  Mr.  Fetherton.  AlH^H* 
Irish  Farmeri  Qcaette; 


THE    STEAM    PLOUGH    IN    KING AEDINE  SHIRE. 
TRIAL   OF   IMPLEMENTS. 


Several  of  the  leading  fanners  of  Kincardineshire  have 
formed  a  company  on  the  limited  liability  principle  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  and  feirly  testing  in  its  economic  and 
practical  aspect  the  system  of  cultivation  by  steam.  The 
company  made  its  first  practical  start  on  Thursday,  Oct.  4, 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Garland,  Caimton,  Fordoun,  and  with 
very  satisfactory  results — ^with  Mr.  Greig  as  general  manager. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  company,  the  county  nas  been  divided 
into  four  districts.  The  trial  at  Caimton  oommenoed  between 
nine  and  ten.  Previously  to  that,  the  ennnes,  which  had  been 
landed  at  Aberdeen,  were  worked  out  by  their  own  motive 
power  on  the  tumpike  road  all  the  way  to  Fordoun.  Leaving 
Aberdeen  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  they  reached  Caimton  at  a 
pretty  late  hour  on  Wednesday  night.  The  scene  of  the  trial 
was  a  large  field  of  stubble,  from  which  the  crop  of  barley  had 


all  been  removed.  Tlie  soil  is  strong  and 
The  ploughing,  &c.,  began  between  nine  i 
during  a  good  part  of  the  day,  and  there 
present  to  witness  the  trial. 

Readers  who  wish  to  have  a  knowlbtel^ 
Caimton  may  fancy  a  30-acre  field,  4f' 
scribed,  and  jutting  out  to  a  consid0# 
south  end,  where  the  trial  was  going 
at  each  end  of  the  rig,  and  as  eiidi  \ 
steel  hauling  rope  of  the  company 
engines  is  seen  to  be  400  yaM^ 
plough  was  first  put  in  operanon 
iron  frame  set  on  two  wheels,  r^ 
strength  than  ordinary  cart  wi 
in  the  open  farrow,  the  pthef 
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Ian**— mreMnthig  to  ikr  his  **  W  and  "  fai'*  hones.  At 
ch  end  the  iron  fnune  skews  off  at  one  side  to  a  point,  and 
ch  end  carriee  four  nloogh-heads— coulter,  "soek,**  and 
sold  board — ^ranging  tne  one  behind  the  other  toward  the 
treme  point.  Over  the  axle,  in  the  centre,  are  screws  for 
justing  the  draught  (giTing  more  or  less  '^yird")  and  a 
liding  rod,  with  a  seat  ror  the  ploughmen  at  each  end.  As 
eh  engine  pulls  the  plough  towaras  itself^  it  nerer  requires 

be  tamed.  When  the  end  of  the  rig  is  reached,  the  part 
bich  has  been  working  is  tilted  up  and  the  other  end  put 
nrn,  the  signal  ia  ^ven,  and  steam  is  put  on  the  engine  at 
I  opposite  end,  which  forthwith  begins  to  coil  up  its  own 
^^  dragging  the  plough  along,  and  unwinding  the  rope  from 
le  drum  of  the  other  engine,  which  is  then  free  to  shift  along 
le  top  01  the  field  a  few  yards  as  the  work  goes  on.  The 
np  that  is  in  action  passes  over  a  series  of  "  porters** — a 
ull  wheelbarrow-like  affair,  with  a  running  pulley  for  the 
ipe,  sad  which  are  remored  as  the  plough  comes  up  to  them. 
As  regards  the  action  of  the  plouj^h  on  Thursday,  it  would 
ire  completely  satisfied  any  inteUigent  farmer.  While  the 
irfaoe  of  the  ploughed  land  did  not  present  that  square  *'  liigh 
itting,**  whicn  our  plonghraen  are  wont  to  "pride  themselves** 
H  in  ploughing  lea,  it  seemed  to  be  just  tne  very  thing  re- 
nired  in  turning  over  stubbles.  Four  furrows,  of  course, 
rere  done  at  once,  and  the  depths  varied  from  seven  to  ten 
ickes.  In  virt^ie  of  a  well-formed  share  (or  '*  sock'*)  with  a 
<ood  broad  "  feather,**  the  bottom  of  the  farrow  was  admirably 
rell  loosened,  and  the  farrow  slice  at  same  time  well  turned 
nd  packed  by  the  mould  boards ;  and  while  the  rate  of  speed 
m  faDy  an  acre  ploughed  per  hour,  the  tiUage  was  such  that 
t  liable  furrow  of  like  breadth  and  depth  in  such  strong  soil 
rould  have  been  decidedly  too  much  for  a  pair  of  the  strongest 
lorses. 

About  one  o*clock  the  process  of  digging  took  the  place  of 
jloiigbiiig.    This  ia  effected  by  simply  unscrewing  the  mould- 


boards  of  the  plough,  and  putting  on  in  their  place  a  plate, 
which  at  the  front  sits  doM  to  the  shtfTe  like  the  ordinary 
mould-board,  but,  in  place  of  presenting  a  shoulder  to  turn 
over  the  farrow,  sepanues  into  two  broad  thick  prongs,  some 
two  to  three  inches  apart,  the  result  being  that  while  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  well  loMcned  in  the  bottom,  the  part  raised  as  a 
farrow  shce  ia  broken  up,  even  more  effectually  than  it  coald 
be  done  with  the  spade.  The  operation  of  dig^ng  was  uni- 
versally  admitted  to  be  exceedingly  satisfactory ;  in  Sie  case  of 
huid  that  is  quite  dry,  and  in  want  of  a  thorough  shake  up,  it 
would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  may  be  noted  toat, 
while  digging,  the  implement  was  driven  at  the  rate  of  100 
yards  per  minute,  equivalent  to  digging  My  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  per  hour. 

A  round  of  the  cultivator  was  tried  simply  to  illustrate  its 
working,  which  was  fbund  to  be  quite  satisnctory,  though,  as 
its  action  is  something  like  that  of  the  ordinary  grabber,  the 
land  was  not  properly  in  the  state  for  bringing  it  into  opera- 
tion.  The  "  Howe  o*  the  Meams,**  with  its  rich  clay  bottoms, 
affords  a  capital  field  for  the  operations,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  advantages  of  the  system  will  soon  be  generally  ap- 
preciated. 

The  terms  on  which  the  company  propose  to  work  are  these : 

"  Cultivating,   7  inches  deep,  %.  per  acre. 

Do.        10         „  gs.      „ 

Do.        12         „        lOs.      „ 

'*  Ploughing  and  diirging,  ftoia  8s.  to  12s.  per  acre. 

"  The  forking  staff  of  the  company  will  consist  of  three 
men  and  two  boys,  being  a  sufficient  strength  in  ordinary  cir- 
comstances ;  bat  the  employer  will  have  to  provide  any  extra 
hands  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  field  may  render  necessary ; 
also  coals  and  water,  the  company  furnishing  a  water-cart, 
with  pump,  and  20  feet  of  suction  pipe.  The  company's  men 
will  find  their  own  board  and  lodging.**— Abriflged  from  the 
Aberdeen,  Free  Preu. 


THE    PARIS    EXHIBITION    OF    1867. 
THE     RURAL    AND    NATURAL    HISTORY    DEPARTMENTS. 


The  great  decennial  Exhibition  in  Paris  next  year 
wOl  have  an  increased  interest  for  the  British  farmer  from 
the  extended  share  which  is  to  be  given  to  raw  products 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  the  chase,  alimentary  sub- 
ftinces,  models  of  agricultural  buildings,  and  live  stock. 
Beyond  an  art  and  manufacturing  exhibition,  it  will  in 
&ct  comprise  a  great  agricultural  gathering,  in  which  the 
Dstious  of  the  world  are  invited  to  compete.  Whether 
loaQF  of  the  distant  countries  will  put  in  an  appearance 
^  this  great  competitive  gathering,  in  response  to  the 
invitation  of  the  French  nation,  tlic  countries  of  Europe 
St  least  ought  to  do  so ;  but  we  fear  there  will  be  a  sad 
Wling-off  even  there,  for  Austria  and  Prussia,  Italy  and 
Denmark,  have  been  too  much  crippled  by  war  to  be 
Tery  ready  for  industrial  efforts  of  any  great  extent,  indi- 
Tidually  or  nationally. 

France  is  evidenUy  desirous  of  eliciting  all  the  useful 
information  relative  to  agriculture  possible,  and  the  direc- 
^on  of  her  efforts  in  this  line  have  long  been  evident. 
Her  central  and  provincial  agricultural  societies  are  doing 
Diuch  to  stimulate  improvement,  and  in  many  quarters 
both  as  to  the  character  of  her  live  stock  and  the  intro- 
ductiou  of  the  latest  agricultural  machinery  there  is 
y^Jted  progress.  In  1860,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Imperial  and  Central  Society  of  Agriculture  of  France,  at 
Jhe  meeting  in  Paris,  there  was  a  very  good  collection  of 
hve  stock  and  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  agricultural 
unplements,  machines,  utensils  and  apparatus  used  in 
husbandry,  and  various  products  of  agriculture  belonging 
to  the  Empire  shows.  A  large  number  of  gold,  silver, 
''ttd  bronze  medals,  together  with  money  prizes  ranging 
^m  700  to  1,000  francs  were  then  awarded.  Of  this 
•how  a  ^^  account  was  snbsecjaently  published  in  a 


detailed  volume,  issued  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, handsomely  got  np  and  illustrated  with  plates. 

As  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  to  open  a  month  earlier  than 
the  usual  period  at  which  these  gatherings  have  com- 
menced, the  time  is  not  verv  long  for  preparation  by  those 
who  intend  to  take  part.  A  brief  abstract  of  the  classifi- 
cation  may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  many  under  whose 
notice  it  may  not  hitherto  have  been  brought.  There  is 
a  marked  contrast  and  great  expansion  m  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  as  compared  with 
the  last  Paris  one.  In  1855  there  were  but  8  groups  of 
objects  and  80  classes.  Next  year  there  will  be  10  great 
groups  and  95  classes.  The  general  arrangement  and 
cUssification  have  also  been  materially  altered.  Fine 
Arts,  which  then  brought  up  the  rear,  are  now  promoted 
to  the  first  group,  or  front  rank.  In  1855,  Agriculture, 
Hunting,  Shooting,  and  their  products,  were  included  in 
the  first  group:  now  they  are  transferred  to  the  fifth 
group.  Food  substances,  which  were  then  included  in 
one  class,  are  now  extended  to  seven  classes. 

As  an  International  Kililljiliun  timi  of  lu-xt  year  witi 
differ  from  all  the  preceding  great  Exhibitions  in  em- 
bracing live  stock  of  all  kinds,  vegetables  and  forest  trees, 
flowers  and  plants.  To  many  these  will  prove  of  spcial 
attraction,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  in  tliis  direction.  A  passing  survey 
of  the  classes  interesting  to  the  agriculturist  will  best 
accomplish  this  object.     The  first  to' be  noticed  is 

"  Class  41.— Products  of  the  Cultivation  of  Forests, 
and  of  the  Trades  appertaining  thereto." — Tliis  is  to  in- 
clude specimens  of  cliffereut  kinds  of  trees.  Wood  for 
cabinet-work,  and  for  h iiilding  purposes.  Fire- wood.  Tim- 
ber for  shipbuilding;  staves;  cleft  timber  shingles.    Cork; 
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bark  for  textile  purposes.  Tanning,  colouring,  odoriferons, 
resinous  substances.  Products  obtained  from  forests: 
charcoal  and  dried  wood  ;  raw  potash ;  turnery ;  basket- 
work  ;  straw-work,  and  wooden  shoes. 

"  Ckss  42. — Prodncts  of  shooting,  fishing,  and  of  the 
gathering  of  frnits  obtained  without  cultivation,"  includes 
collections  and  drawings  of  terrestrial  and  amphibious 
animals,  of  birds,  eggs,  fish,  of  cctacen,  of  mollnsca,  and 
of  Crustacea.  Products  of  shooting :  furs  and  skins,  hair, 
bristles,  feathers,  down;  horn,  teeth,  ivory,  bone,  and 
analogous  products.  Products  of  fishing :  train  oil  and 
spermaceti;  whalebone;  ambergris;  shells  of  moUusca, 

Cls,  mother  of  pearl,  sepia,  purple;  coral,  sponge, 
^stable  products  of  the  earth  obtained  without  cnlture*. 
mushrooms,  truffles,  wild  fruit,  lichens  used  as  dyes,  food 
and  fodder ;  fermented  sap ;  Peruvian  bark ;  useful  barks 
and  filaments;  wax,  resinous  gums;  india-rubber  and 
gutta-percha. 

"  Class  48. — Agricultural  products  (not  used  as  food) 
easily  preserved." — ^Textile  materials;  raw  cotton,  flax 
and  hemp  scutched  and  unscutched,  textile  vegetable  fibres 
of  all  kinds ;  wool  in  its  grease;  cocoons  of  the  silkworm. 
Various  agricultural  products  used  in  manufactures,  in 
]  harmacy,  and  for  household  purposes ;  oleaginous  pUnts; 
(ils,  wax,  resin.  Tobacco.  German  tinder.  Tuning 
snbatances.    Dyeing  substances.    Preserved  fodder. 

'*  Class  48. — ^Agricultural  apparatus  and  processes  used 
n  the  cultivation  of  fields  and  forests." — Plans  of  culture, 
distribution  of  crops,  and  management.  Apparatus  for 
agricultural  works ;  drainage,  inigation.  Plans  and 
models  of  fiurm-buildingt.  Tools,  implements,  machinea, 
and  apparatus  used  in  husbandry,  sowing  and  planting, 
harvesting,  preparation  and  preservation  of  crops.  Caiis 
and  other  rural  means  of  transport.  Locomotives  and 
horse-gins.  Manures,  organic  or  mineral.  Apparatus  for 
the  physical  and  chemical  study  of  soils.  Plans  of 
diflSerent  systems  of  replanting,  managing,  and  cultivating 
forests.  Apparatus  nsed  in  the  cultivation  of  forests,  and 
in  the  trades  appertaining  thereto. 

"Class  49. — Apparatus  used  in  shooting,  fishing- 
tackle,  and  implements  used  in  gathering  fruits  obtained 
without  culture." — Guns,  traps,  and  shooting-apparatus 
and  equipment.  Pishing-lines  and  hooks.  Harpoons. 
Nets.  Fishing-tackle  and  bait.  Apparatus  and  miple- 
ments  used  in  gathering  products  obtained  without  cul- 
tivation. 

"  Class  50. — Apparatus  and  processes  used  in  agricul- 
tural works,  and  in  works  for  the  preparation  of  food." — 
Apparatus  used  in  agricultural  works;  manufacture  of 
artificial  manures,  of  drain-pipes,  dairies ;  apparatus  used 
in  making  fiour,  fecula,  starches,  oils ;  apparatus  used  in 
breweries,  distilleries,  sugar-manufactories,  and  refineries ; 
workshops  for  the  dressing  of  textile  materials,  silkworm 
nurseries,  &c.  Apparatus  used  in  the  preparation  of 
alimentary  products,  bread-making  machinery,  and  me- 
chanical ovens  for  bakers,  instruments  used  in  making 
pastry  and  confectionery.  Apparatus  for  the  manufacture 
of  vermicelli  and  maccaroni.  Machines  for  making  ship- 
biscuits.  Chocolate  machines.  Apparatus  for  roasting 
coflfee. 

The  seventh  group  is  devoted  to  food,  fresh  or  pre- 
pared, in  various  states  of  preparation,  in  which  there  are 
seven  classes  (67  to  73). 

"  Class  67. — Cereals  and  other  eatable  farinaceous  pro- 
ducts, and  the  products  derived  from  them,"  includes 
wheat,  rye,  barl^,  rice,  maize,  millet,  and  other  cereals  in 
grain  and  in  flour;  grain  without  husk  and  groats; 
fecula  from  potatoes,  rice,  lentils,  &c. ;  gluten,  tapioca, 
sago,  arrowroot,  cassava,  and  other  fecula;  compound 
&rinaceous  products ;  Itidian  pastes,  semolina,  vermicelli, 
maccaroni;  alimentary  preparations,  as  substitutes  for 
bread,  home-made  paste. 


"  Class  68.— Bread  and  pastry."— Varions  kiada  of 
bread,  with  or  without  yeast ;  fancy  broad,  and  bread  i& 
shapes ;  compressed  hread,  for  travelling,  miUtsry  cam- 
paigns ;  navy  biscuits ;  pastry  of  various  kinds  peculiar 
to  each  country;  gingeroread  and  diy  cakes  capable 
of  being  preserved. 

"  CIms  69. — Fatty  substances  used  u  food,  milk,  aod 
eggs." — Fatty  substances  and  oils  good  for  food,  fresh  and 
preserved  milk,  fresh  and  salt  butter,  cheese,  eggs  of  lil 
kinds. 

"Class  70.— Meat  and  fish."— Fresh  and  salt  meat oT 
all  kinds,  meats  preserved  by  various  processes,  meattsd 
soup  cakes,  hams  and  prepared  meats,  poultry  and  pan, 
fresh  fish,  salt  fish,  fish  in  barrels  (cod,  herrings,  &e.!, 
fish  preserved  in  oil  (sardines,  tunny,  &c.),  crnstacea  and 
shell-fish,  &c. 

"  Oass  71.— V^ctables  and  fruit."— Tubers  (potatoes, 
&c.),  dry  forinaceous  vegetables  (beans  and  lenUla),  greet 
vegetables  for  cooking  (cabbages,  &c.),  vegetable  rooti 
(carrots,  turnips,  &c.),  vegetables  used  for  flsTODhof 
(onions,  garlic,  &c.),  salads,  cucumbers,  gourds  (pompldai, 
melons,  &c.),  vegetables  preserved  in  salt,  vinegar,  or  bj 
acetic  fermentation  (saur-krout,  &c.),  vegetables  pn- 
served  by  various  methods,  fresh  fruit,  dried  and  prepaied 
fruits  (prunes,  figs,  raisins,  &c.),  fruits  preserved  without 
sugar. 

**  Ckss  ^%, — Condiments  and  stimulants :  sngar  aid 
confectionery." — Spices  (pepper,  cinnamon,  and  ^pice), 
table  salt,  vinegar,  compound  condiments  and  stimiilantj 
(mnstard,  kari,  English  sauces,  &;o.) ;  tea,  coffee,  lad 
other  aromatic  beverages ;  chicory  and  sweet  acorn  coffee, 
chocolate,  sugar  for  household  purposes  (gnpe  mpi, 
sugar  of  milk),  confectionery  (sugar-plums,  bonboai, 
&c.)»  jellies  and  preserves,  dried  and  preserved  frib, 
cedrats,  citrons,  oranges,  pine-apples,  fr^ts  preaerreda 
brandy,  syrups  and  liqueurs. 

"  Class  78.— Fermented  drinks."— Vin  ordinaire,  while 
and  red;  sweet  wines  and  still  wines;  sparkling wiD», 
cider,  perry,  and  other  beverages  made  from  frnita;  beer, 
and  other  beverages  made  from  cereals ;  fermented  drinb 
made  from  vegetable  sap,  from  milk,  and  sweet  sub- 
stances of  all  kinds ;  brandies  and  alcohols ;  spirits  (gm. 
rum,  tafia,  kirsch,  &c.) 

But  the  eighth  group,  as  respects  an  intemstioDsI  ex- 
hibition, is  the  most  novel  and  extensive ;  for  while  ve 
have  had  partial  shows  of  live-stock  in  various  cooiitriei. 
there  has  never  been  such  an  opportunity  afliorded  for 
gathering  all  the  best  rcpresentiStives  of  animals  dm 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  This  eighth  grosf 
besides  having  specimens  of  agricultural  boildingi  of 
various  countries,  will  comprise  a  catUe-show,  a  hor«- 
show,  with  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  rabbits,  and  other  dooestk 
animals ;  and  will  include  a  poultry-show  and  adog-shov. 
Even  our  dependence  upon  nseful  insects  isnotoveriook^ 
and  bees  and  silkworms,  and  the  cocci  producing  coeh^ 
neal,  lac  vermis,  are  to  be  shown.  Here  is  the  dsan&i* 
tion  of  this  large  group,  and  who  will  deny  that  there 
will  be  ample  objects  for  study  in  such  a  wide  iateroa- 
tional  range  ? 

"  Class  74. — Farm-buildings  and  agricultural  woib." 
— ^Examples  of  the  farm-buudings  of  various  coeatrw. 
Utensils  used  in  the  stable,  cattle-shed,  kennel,  &e.  Ap- 
paratus for  preparing  the  food  of  domestic  sniisik 
Agricultural  machinery  in  motion :  steam  plougfaa,  res^ 
ing  and  mowing  machines,  haymaking  machines,  f^ 
thrashing  machines.  Distilleries,  sugar  mills,  sogsr  rds«' 
ries,  breweries,  works  for  the  preparation  of  floor,  (et^ 
starch;  silkworm  nurseries.  Presses  for  wine,  eiif. 
and  oil. 

"  Class  75.— Horses,  asses,  mules."— Animals  exhibtol 
as  characteristice  specimens  of  the  breeds  of  each  coaBtiy 
Specimens  of  stabling. 
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"C]aM76.— Bii]l9»  bufhloes.*'— AnimiUs  exhibited  as 
ehincterifltic  specimens  of  the  breeds  of  each  country. 
Specimens  of  cattle-sheds. 

"Class  77. — Sheep,  goata." — Animals  exhibited  as 
chsncteristic  specimens  of  the  breeds  of  each  country. 
Examples  of  sheep-folds,  and  sheep-walks. 

"Class  78.— Pigs,  rabbits."— Animals  exhibited  as 
characteristic  specimens  of  the  breeds  of  each  country. 
Examples  of  pig-sties,  and  of  premises  suitable  to  the 
rearing  of  animals  of  this  class. 

*' daas  79.— Poultry."— Animals  exhibited  wdwftc- 


teristic  specimens  of  the  breeds  of  each  country.  Examples 
of  poultry-houses,  pigeon-houses,  and  pheasantries.  Ap- 
paratus for  artificial  hatching. 

"  Class  80. — Sporting  dogs  and  watch  dogs." — Shep- 
herds' dogs,  watch  dogs,  sporting  dogs.  Examples  of 
kennels,  and  apparatus  used  in  training. 

"  Class  81.— Useful  insects."— Bees,  silkworms,  and 
other  kinds  of  bombyx.  Cochineal,  insects  producing 
shell  lac,  &c.  Apparatus  used  in  the  culture  of  bees  and 
silkworma. 


CALENDAR     OF    AGRICULTURE. 


All  crops  beiDff  now  secared,  the  attention  of  the 
fanner  is  directed  to  the  manufactory  and  disposal 
of  these  crops,  and  to  the  preparation  required  for 
those  of  the  ensuing  year.  Thrash  f^rain  con- 
stantly by  flail,  and  once  or  twice  a  week  by  ma- 
chinery, which  will  afford  fresh  provender  for  the 
eattle,  and  for  being  cut  into  chaff.  Sell  and 
delirer  all  grain  as  thrashed :  placed  in  granaries, 
both  quantity  and  quality  is  lost,  an  expense  in- 
cnrred  in  turning  over  the  heaps,  and  a  smell  is 
contracted,  money  or  capital  lies  dormant,  and 
performs  no  activity.  Money  must  be  circulated, 
st  stagnant  water  turns  no  machinery.  Granary 
<m  a  ikrm  is  useful  in  holding  horses*  food,  as  oats 
ind  seed  grain,  wool  for  a  time,  but  no  further. 

Finish  the  sowing  of  wheat,  if  any  remains  un- 
finished from  last  month.  Continue  draining  on 
RT&ss  land,  and  cut  the  drains  half  the  depth  on 
lillow  lands,  to  be  finished  in  dry  seasons. 

Attend  to  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  the  yards,  and 
of  sheep  in  the  6eld ;  litter  the  yards  frequently 
and  thinly ;  on  wet  lands  carry  the  turnips,  roots 
cot  off,  to  a  dry  field  of  ley  or  stubble,  and  spread 
'^  over  the  surface. 


Feed  pigs  with  raw  and  steamed  food,  potatoes 
and  beet  in  troughs,  steamed  and  mashed  with 
meals.  Place  young  horses  in  a  yard  with  a  shed, 
two  or  three  together,  and  give  tender  foods,  as 
potatoes,  grains,  and  bran.  The  first  winter*8 
treatment  makes  or  spoils  animals  of  all  kinds. 
Carrots  raw  or  steamed  are  good  for  horses.  The 
calves  of  this  year  require  a  kind  treatment  in  a 
dry  and  warm  bed,  an  ample  and  regular  foddering, 
and  constant  supply  of  fresh  water. 

Lay  dupg  and  composts  on  grass  lands  and 
meadows,  and  flood  watered  grounds. 

Begin  to  cut  underwoods  and  forest  trees; 
plant  all  arborescent  plants;  make  new  hedges, 
and  repair  old  ones ;  mend  roads,  scour  ditches, 
and  gather  dung  of  flU  kinds. 

In  fine  weather  fallow  the  land  for  the  early 
green  crops  as  long  as  the  weather  permits. 

Begin  to  stubble  for  next  year,  deeply  in  seven 
or  eight  inches. 

Feed  poultry  with  light  grain  and  steamed 
potatoes  in  troughs  under  a  shed,  in  the  poultry 
yard.  These  animals,  though  reckoned  insignifi- 
cant, repay  attention  equally  with  other  live  stock. 


CALENDAR    OF    GARDENING. 


KiTCHBN  Garden. 

Artichokes :  Protect  the  plants  by  mulch  or 
loasses  of  leaves,  after  removing  all  the  old  stalks 
or  decayed  foliage.  Dig  for  a  temporary  supply  of 
the  so-called  Jerusalem  artichoke.  Store  all  the 
potatoes,  carefully  observing  the  condition  of  sound- 
.tte^s  or  decay.  .  Keep  the  store  very  dry. 

Brocoli  and  cauliflower  in  the  open  ground 
ihoold  be  laid  down,  and  be  guarded  with  a  cover- 
^S  dry  earth  laid  close  over  the  stems. 

Carrots :  Dig  and  store,  also  beetroot,  and  some 
P>nDip8. 

Celery:  Finish  earthing;  if  frost  threaten,  cover 
we  ridflte  and  tops  with  dry  haulm. 

Endive:  Tie  up  some  plants,  and  remove  others 
^^ry  frames,  for  bleeching. 

lettuce  in  frames  give  air  to,  occasionally,  po 
m  0aqe  hj  radis)^  ind  sftlads, 


Fruit  Dbpartmrnt. 

Wall  trees  and  berry-bearing  shrubs  may  be 
pruned  just  now,  but  as  well  in  February.  Rasp- 
berries may  be  tied  by  cords  neatly  to  the  stakes, 
six  rods  to  each,  stopping  at  an  angle  towards  the 
north.  Full  exposure  to  the  sun  is  beneficial 
beyond  the  common  perpendicular  crowding. 

Flowbr  Gar1>bn. 

Tulips,  hyacinths,  &c. :  Plant  in  rich  warm  beds; 
open  the  holes  neatly ;  place  the  bulb  an  inch  or 
two  deep  among  sand,  carefully  pressed  around 
the  lower  bulb.  Move  herbaceous  plants,  rougbly- 
fork  the  surface  of  beds,  and  scatter  decayed  leaf- 
mould  and  cow-dung  over  the  surface.  Observe 
neatness  and  order  everywhere. 

Semi-hardy  plants  are  kept  dry  in  pits  and 
frames,  with  sawpit  ()ust  and  ashes  occasionlv, 
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THE     LATE     MB.    FISHSB    HOBBS. 


After  the  burial,  whiefa  notioeablj  enough  wm  withk  a  few 
ytrds  of  the  pkat  of  hk  birth,  at  White  CoUe,  the  will  of 
Mr.  Fieher  Hobbt  wm  read  it  the  preMaee  of  a  number  of 
relatiTet  find  friends  who  attended  the  foneral  on  Thondaj 
Oct.  18.  The  great  bolk  of  hit  property  goei  to  hit  eontin,  Mr. 
William  Hobbt,  of  SeUnge,  near  Hythe,  with  reTertion  of  the 
landed  estate  to  another  contin,  Mr.  Henry  Hobbt,  a  brother 
of  Mr.  William  Hobbt,  and  also  a  native  of  Kent.  Annnitiet 
are  left  to  the  two  tittert  and  the  housekeeper  of  the  deceased* 
and  small  legaoies  to  distant  relatives  and  god-children.  To 
his  two  trustees,  Mettrt.  J.  T.  Hallnm  and  H.  Trethewy,  he 
givet  £250  each ;  to  the  Eoyal  l^rriealtaral  Benevolent 
Institution  the  sum  of  £500 ;  to  the  Colcheter  Hospital 
£100 ;  and  to  the  Essex  Idiot  Asylum  £100.  To  Messrs. 
HaU  Dai«.  Bctndreth  Oibba,  and  Heniy  OoiWt,  ae  the  oflUnal 
npreeeitativet  of  the  three  aatioaal  AgnimlUirid  Inititntioni» 


eonaaqueB 
ed.    miel 


he  directt  the  pavment  of  legadea  of  £100  eaeh ;  and  to 
another  friend,  M.  de  Trehonnait,  he  leaves  the  tdection  of 
amy  workt  from  his  acrieulturtl  Ubrary.  Mr.  Hobbt,  it  may 
Vd  added,  had  neither  brother  nor  nephew. 

The  following  it  tram  a  bio^rsphieal  Aetch  in  the  Smme 
A^ricoht  pmbUuied  tone  years  tinoe  :^ 

At  the  age  of  twenty-tvro  yeart,  Mr.  Hobb^  fHendt  eontl- 
dering  him  oualiBed  to  condnet  n  bnsittesB  for  Mmielf, 
took  for  him  the  farm  of  Markt'-faall  in  the  parith  of  Ceggethall, 
in  Essex,  eontainiag  nearly  600  acres,  onieflj  ffraiing  land, 
which  afforded  him  ample  scope  for  the  eiAmse  of  the  know- 
ledge he  had  acquired.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Hobbs  took  the  first 
prue  fbr  cereals,  and  after  that  time  the  grain  raised  on 
ms  ferrn  was  alwavt  in  reqineat,  at  wvQ  for  teed  with  the 
farmert  as  with  the  miller  and  merchant.  His  toooess  at 
Oxford  enoottiaged  him  to  persevere  in  the  improvement  of  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  roots  cultivated  in  the  district ;  for  which 
purpose  he  offered  a  bonus  of  It.  to  his  hanrestmen  for  eveiy 
ear  of  wheat  containing  at  least  lOO  grains.  On  one  occasion 
a  workman  brought  him  tix  eart  containing  an  average  of  107 
graittt  each.  These  he  towed  teparately,  and  found  that  not 
only  were  the  beet  eart  the  most  prolific  and  produced  the 
largest  ears,  bnt  that  the  largest  grains  and  the  best  formed 
also  yielded  the  strongest  and  best  products.  In  1855  Mr. 
Hobbs  was  nominated  a  delegate  from  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  to  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris.  The  following 
year  he  formed  part  of  the  jury  at  the  Oreat  Exhibition  of  the 
f  alaee  of  Industiy ;  and  in  1857  of  that  of  the  fsmons  Inter- 
national Show  at  Poissy.  Mr.  Hobbs  was  honoured  with  tiie 
friendship  and  respect  of  men  of  the  first  rank  in  society ; 
among  others,  that  of  Lord  Western,  one  of  the  contemporanet 
of  Coke  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  one  of  ^e  most  skilful 
agriculturists  of  that  school.  It  was  through  the  former  noble- 
man's means  that  he  was  enabled  to  raise  that  remarkable  breed 
of  pigs  for  which  he  and  the  county  of  Essex  are  so  famous.  In 
a  journey  in  Italy,  Lord  Western  was  struck  with  the  cubic 
conformation  and  smallneu  of  bone  of  the  porcine  race  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Carefully  selecting  the  finest  boar 
he  could  find,  he  brought  it  with  him  to  England.  This  he 
crossed  with  the  black  sows  of  Essex,  which  iiiUy  answered  the 
expectation  of  Lord  Western,  the  product  possessing  the  same 
tmallneit  of  bone  and  great  aptitude  to  fatten.  Unfortunately, 
the  improvement  wat^  confined  to  the  male  progeny  of  the 
cross,  the  series  of  organs  constituted  by  the  females,  especially 
the  digestive  arrangements,  still  remaining  defective  in  the  pro- 
duction of  flesh  i  so  that,  for  want  of  assimilating  power  suffi- 
cient to  counterbalance  this  aptitude  to  lay  on  fat,  which  they 
inherited  from  the  male  parent,  they  turned  all  into  lard  and 
formed  no  flesh.  This  defect  Mr.  Hobbs  undertook  to  correct 
in  the  following  manner.  Instead  of  crotting  the  Neapolitan 
boar  with  the  narrow-chetted  towt  of  the  Etsex  breed,  he  se- 
lected his  females  fVomthe  Essex-Berkshire  sub-race— that  is 
to  say,  a  breed  produced  by  a  cross  of  an  Essex  boar  with  a 
Berkshire  sow.  The  influence  of  the  Ettez  boar  had  prevailed 
at  to  oolottr,  which  ttill  remamed  bUck ;  but  the  Berkthire 
jelement  waa  manifiBited  in  the  lunplitade  of  the  pectoral  cavity^ 


lueatly  in  the  development  of  tiie  viteera  it  est* 

\b  1^  lungt,  the  deep  and  easy  breathmg  of  tit 

animals  of  thit  cross,  eaused  naturally  a  greater  eombnstiairf 
carbon,  and  thus  a  smaller  assindlatum  m  the  adipose  psrtitf 
the  food.  On  the  other  hand,  their  digestive  organs  Wiir 
more  powerful,  allowed  them  to  attiBdlate  the  acotjBMs  pe. 
tiont  in  a  more  complete  manner ;  to  that  these  animsli  pn- 
dnced  more  fleth  than  fat.  It  wat  by  coupling  these  tvt 
elements,  namely,  the  Naples-Essex  cross,  so  remarksbk  far 
its  fineness  of  bone  and  aptitude  to  fktten,  with  the  lea- 
Berkshire  which  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  found  in  two  nei^bouii{ 
piggeries,  that  he  eventually  and  permanently  estabhshed,io  t 
new  breed  that  bears  hit  name,  the  union  of  these  two  vslosUe 
qualities,  the  fortunate  combination  of  which  has  rendered  tis 
breed  so  estimable  with  the  breeders. 

In  I84i,  Mr.  Eisher  Hobbs'  uncle  died.  It  wu  unfoittouti 
fliat,  on  the  tame  day,  Mr.  Hobbt  had  invited  a  large  ptrtrof 
agricnltnritU  to  dine  at  Markt-faalL  to  do  boaenr  to  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Deantton,  who  had  engaced  to  eome  and  eipUi 
hit  tystem  of  draia^  In  the  midst  of  the  dinner  s  ■»• 
senger  arrived,  oovered  with  dust  and  perspiration,  to  smKrasn 
to  Mr.  Hobbs  that  Mr.  Usher  was  at  the  point  of  death,  ni 
wished  to  see  him  before  he  died.  Excusing  himself  to  Ut 
gpettt,  he  arrived  in  time  to  close  the  eyet  of  hit  beaefMter. 
He  left  Mtrka-hall  a  timple  former,  and  a  fsw  dayt  site  »• 
tuned  a  rich  man,  hit  inde  having  named  him  his  heir  isd 
only  legatee. 

The  new  position  of  Mr.  Hobbs  made  no  difierence  is  tbt 

Predilections  and  pursuits  of  his  lifis.  In  beeominr  t  li^ 
mdowner,  he  remained  a  farmer ;  and  the  estate  of  Bsrti 
Lodge  is  ttiU  one  of  the  best  cultivated  in  the  oomtiy,  » 
thing  being  mgleded,  even  to  the  hedgea,  which  are  \f 
neatly  dipped  imd  cleared  from  parasitic  plants,  civiiif  tk 
inclosures  the  appearance  of  garoens.  It  was  in  the  tnv- 
formation  of  this  property  that  Mr.  Hobbs  di^layed  hit  ^ 
science  as  a  practical  former.  Up  to  the  period  of  his  tikiif  | 
it  in  hand,  it  had  been  ne^ected  and  ttnprodactive.  The  ^)^ 
land  wanted  consistence;  the  heavy  lands  were  woAitmi  vri 
water ;  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines  were  tnrf-bo|p  impenriw  | 
to  man  or  horse.  The  estate  waa  divided  into  ianaBeraUr 
indoturet  by  high  hedges,  and  a  ditch  on  each  side  to  nny 
off  the  vrater ;  whilst  thickets  occupied  a  large  sosce  tin:  | 
thouhi  have  been  devoted  to  the  plough.  All  the  fina  bi^ 
ings  were  in  ruins ;  and  disorder  and  •terilitr  prevailed  thfco^ 
out  Soon  everrthing  was  chansed.  Tne  peat-bog»  vw 
converted  into  fertile  meadows,  tibe  old  hedges  din^peim. 
the  ditches  were  filled  up  and  the  land  drained,  the  sprufi 
opened  and  utiUted,  the  sandy  soils  solidified,  exceUest  hra 
buildings  erected  where  the  old  ones  stood,  the  loall  a- 
closures  oonverted  into  larve  rectangular  Adds,  the  a»B^ 
the  gardens,  the  homestead — all  have  been  transformed;  ni  | 
the  JBoxted  estate  is  now  one  of  the  best-managed  propertt* 
of  its  size  in  the  kingdom. 

We  dose  this  sketch  of  the  lifo  of  Fisher  Hobbs  with^ 
following  trait,  which  exhibits  at  once  his  benevolence  m  u 
discernment.    At  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  lavs,  u 
hSs  neighbours  were  struck  vrith  stupor  under  the  apprelKWjU 
of  certain  ruin.     They  dismissed  their  honse-servsati  m 
labourers,  who,  having  no  employment,  went  in  crowds i«w 
union-houses,  to  the  great  increase  of  the  parish  burtheai.  nw 
coursedid  Fidier  HobbspursueP  Heassembled  ^oseunfortiDM 
labourers  destitute  of  bread  or  work,  whom  the  f**^* 
humanity  of  the  farmers  had  abandoned  to  starvation,  oi") 
them  to  work  to  clear  and  cut  down  a  bm  wood  as  » 
estate.    Hit  ndghboun  thought  him  mad,  for  thiy  vofj 
redudng,  rather  than  increasing,  the  area  of  their  srsMeb* 
Scarcely  had  he  fiuidied  his  undertaking,  when  thej  ^^^ 
from  thdr  panic,  and  again  took  on  their  labourer*.   1*  ■* 
cleared  by  these  unfortunate  men  is  called  to  thii  diy  ^ 
Free-trade  Obse,**  and  is  one  of  the  most  prodadtiw  ajj 
country.    Mr.  Hobbs  sowed  it  with  wheat  every  ••»*  J*' 
and  always  obtained  large  eropt*    In  other  respeeti^  ^  f^ 
rally  practised  a  bienniid  ooorte  St  Bosted«-tiM  itT«»  « *" 
Nonolk  hnabandiy. 
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The  present  month  hee  0|)ened  giooHuk  for  ¥wnt^  agrieol- 
tve.  The  eontiniiBl  ndxis  of  AnMst  and  September  rendered 
the  Menring  of  the  crops  of  oereauv  potatoes,  Snd  bM  root  a 


matter  of  great  difficult.  Hiey  also  deteriorated  the  qoality 
of  the  grapes  and  all  the  later  frnits.  Many  lands  saturated 
trith  humidity  were  also  rendered  quite  unfit  for  autumn  tillage. 
To  all  these  cauaes  of  a^eultnral  depression  must  be  added  me 
tterrible  inundation,  which  has  ravaged  the  valleys  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Loire,  as  weU  as  their  principal  affluents.  Savor  has 
been  severely  affected  by  the  same  adverse  influence,  while  the 
loath  has  also  suffered  a  good  deal,  particularly  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Lot  and  the  Dordogne.  DmbankmentS  broken  by  a 
lodden  and  unusual  Hood ;  railways,  road»,  and  bridge!  carried 
swsv ;  villages  literally  engulphed  in  the  flood  waters ;  cattle, 
itaeks  of  grain,  timber,  oc.,  whirled  away  in  the  torrents ; 
buids  covered  with  sterile  eands  {  unhappy  populations  driven 
from  their  dwellings,  and  seeking  an  a^lum  in  towns 
themselves  partially  inundated— euch  have  been  the  startling 
iiKts,  the  narration  of  which  ftlls  the  Columns  of  all  the  French 
jonrnals.  There  is  one  bright  side  to  the  sad  picture.  The 
lesdv  succour  afforded ;  the  precantionarv  measures  t^en  by 
til  the  authorities  to  mitigate  the  evil,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  altogether  prevent  it ;  the  personal  devotion  displayed  by 
individuals — ^tnese  are  such  as  have  been  recorded  on  previous 
occasions  of  the  same  sad  character.  Evrrywhere  we  witness 
the  organization  of  means  of  safety,  temporary  jbrovision  of 
lodgiuM,  subscriptions  for  the  ifiondit.  The  misfortunes  sus- 
tained nave  been  severe ;  the  sentiments  which  appreciate  them 
and  the  acts  which  seek  to  lessen  their  sad  effects  will  not  fall 
Wow  the  ijravity  of  the  situation.  All  France  will  endearour 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  victims  of  the  inundation,  and  once 
more  uublic  and  official  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  means 
beat  adapted  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such  calamities. — The 
nrious  agricultural  committees  and  societies  of  France  are  pre- 
occupying themselves  more  And  more  with  the  official  inquiry 
about  to  be  instituted  into  the  state  of  French  agriculture. 
The  Baron  de  Veanc^,  in  addressing  the  committee  of 
8t.  Pourcain,  in  the  Allier,  S|)ecially  call(>d  the  atten- 
^n  of  his  auditors  to  the  comparative  position  of 
landed  and  share  property.  Everything,  he  said,  has  marched 
on  rapidly  with  moveable  values,  new  laws  having  been  passed 
fcr  iocieties  of  credit  in  all  forms.  The  new  Uws  with  refer- 
en<%  to  moveable  values  dso  relieve  them  from  all  the  charges 
»hieh  still  weigh  on  landed  property.  On  the  other  hand, 
*id  the  Baron,  we  have  the  grave  fact  that  for  the  hist  70 
years  the  laws  relating  to  the  position  of  agriculture  and  of 
rural  property  have  remained  the  same.  Revertinjf  to  the 
a^coltural  committee  of  Wassy,  ih  the  Haute-Mame,  M. 
Dannaelle-Bemardin,  president  of  the  committee,  observed : 
"I*t  them  stop  the  metallic  current  which  carries  our  money 
toforcigu  countries  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  the  lust  for 
wavy  interests,  too  often  of  an  illusory  character ;  let  them 
i^Jtnct  the  spirit  of  speculation  which  enervates  both  the  fi- 
nancial force  of  the  country  and  the  public  mind ;  let  them 
Wacken  to  a  just  extent  the  works  on  hand  in  the  great  towns, 
wd  then  they  will  be  enabled  to  develope  in  the  departemcnts 
the  third  and  fourth  networks  of  railways  and  to  dig  the 
canals  promised  when  the  r^me  of  commercial  liberty  was 
inani^urated.  This  would  be  a  certain  means  of  spreading 
nuch  money  over  the  rural  districts  and  would  secnre  such 
^  increased  amount  of  ease  to  agriculturists  as  would  enable 
them  to  maintain  wages  at  a  high  rate  and  promote  the  general 
^ell-bemg  of  the  working-classes.  By  this  means  also  a 
nnmehms  body  of  workpeople  would  be  bioiight  back  to  their 
.  j*?"i  ^ho  would  willingly  resume  the  plough  or  the 
•»cile  whenever  the  labours  of  the  fields  required  their  co- 
operation." At  the  Chaumont  committee,  in  the  Haute- 
marhe,  M.  Bontemps  de  MdtttreuU,  In  devoting  his  Httention 
to  the  means  of  Securing  an  equality  Jh  public  charges,  said : 
lijese  means  are  contained  in  this  short  proposition — revise 
the  tax  on  moveable  values  and  the  charges  on  land,  so  as  to 
pnt  them  both  on  the  same  level.  By  this  means  a  nearer 
approath  would  be  made  to  the  principle  of  equality  in  taxa- 
iKm,  aad  ^)^  oqinieii  would  be  saiiified,  the  treasory  wtmld 


hAve  the  same  resonrees,  the  great  fortunes  composed  of  farms 
and  financial  values  would  recover  on  one  side  what  they  lost 
on  the  other,  and  affrieulture,  less  heavily  burthened,  would 
advance  more  rapidly  on  the  path  of  improvement.'*  At 
the  Blave  committee,  which  assembled  at  Saint 
Savih,  the  Marquis  de  la  Grange,  senator,  mora 
particularly  devoted  his  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  duties  levied  on  bevera^.  A  certain  number 
of  committees,  that  of  the  arrondissement  of  Ma9on  among 
others,  directed  attention  to  the  subject  of  agricidtnral  instruc- 
tibn;  and  M.  de  Parseval^  Qrand-maison,  delivered  on  this 
head  a  speech  in  which  he  indicated  the  object  and  the  prin- 
oipnl  means  of  the  new  course  of  instruction  which  the  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction  has  just  founded  at  Cluny.  The 
Charolles  committee  has  also  been  favoured  with  a  speech  bv 
M.  Bouthier  de  Latonr,  director  of  the  Montoeau  form-schodL 
We  append  a  passage  in  which  the  speaker  referred  to  the  best 
means  of  running  off  the  surplus  cereal  production  of  the  em- 
pire :  '*  Two  means  present  themselves— exportation  and  aug- 
mentation in  the  consumption.  The  first  will  be  the  most 
simple  and  the  most  advantageous  when  our  neighbours  have 
requirements  to  satisfy,  and  when  a  sufficiently  hi^h  price  is 
paid  for  our  grain.  The  second  will  be  preferable  m  tne  con- 
trary case.  All  cnltivators,  breeders,  and  graziers  know  now 
that  when  cereals  are  at  a  low  rate  animals  may  consume  ad- 
vantageously oats,  barley,  rye,  snd  even  ordinary  wheat.  Li 
years  of  abundance  it  would  perhaps  be  also  economical  to  re- 
serve for  the  consumption  of  man  only  the  pure  flour  of  wheat, 
and  to  keep  the  bran  and  other  products  for  animaJs.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  the  aoandonment  of  all  these  sub- 
stances to  cattle  would  increase  in  a  considerable  degree  the 
total  ctmsumption,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  secondary 
products  might  in  years  of  scarcity  increase  very  conveniently 
the  food  supplies  of  the  human  race."  At  the  Moncoutant 
agricultural  committee,  Oeneral  Allard  gave  some  advice  with 
reference  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  lime — advice  which  must 
have  caused  many  of  his  auditors  to  reflect,  as  the  application 
of  lime  is  either  a  great  benefit  or  a  great  evil.  The  argument 
of  the  General  appears  to  have  been  that,  although  lime  is 
productive  of  favourable  results  when  its  object  is  to  develop 
a  hitherto  insufficient  forage  production,  it  exerts  a  disastrous 
influence  on  the  future  when  an  application  is  made 
of  it  in  order  to  increase  directly  the  produc- 
tion of  cereals.  A  trial  has  been  made  on  the 
latter  head,  and  the  application  of  lime  has  doubtless  had 
something  to  do  with  the  rapid  increaw  in  the  grain  crops  of 
France — the  production  of  wheat  in  that  empire  having  risen, 
according  to  official  statistics,  from  75,000,000  hectolitlrs  to 
115,000,000  per  annum.  But  General  AUard  appears  to  have 
warned  his  auditors  against  placing  too  much  confidence  in 
this  "  impirovisation"  of  wheat ;  he  especially  urged  them  not 
to  conclude  that  such  crops  result  from  senons^  established 
improvements ;  and  he  argued  that  the  honey-moon  of  first 
crops  obtained  from  lime  was  in      "'  I'lont,^   "      v     '■• 

passed  quickly  aWay.  The  monthly  agriculuuisU  have  liegun 
to  dine  together  again  in  France— that  is,  tlte  monthly  dinners 
df  French  agriculturists  at  Paris  have  been  resumed.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  the  rcsumntion  of  the  diimers  would 
not  have  occurred  until  the  last  Weanesd.iy  in  October ;  but  it 
was  deemed  advisable,  ii*  con9C(iueiice  of  the  rnpid  progress 
impressed  on  the  proceedings  of  t lie  official  enau/fe  to  advance 
by  a  month  the  period  of  the  mrttiiigs,  M.  rayf"*  one  of  the 
first  promoters  of  these  pleasant  dinnprs,  presided  at  the  first 
meeting  for  the  season,  1868-7.  M.  Wolowski  developed  the 
thesis  of  commercial  liberty  with  great  elevation  of  Views. 
Without  seeking  to  prejudge  tlie  resntts  of  the  enqufie,  the 
eminent  economist  appeared  to  be  convinced  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  1861— for  it  was  not  until  1861  that  a  fVee-trade 
policy  was  acted  od  in  Fratiefe— had  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
Serious  examination;  and  this  he  affirmed  boldly,  without  fear- 
ing to  pass  for  ati  etiemy  to  agriculttil-e.  In  the  eyes  of  M. 
Wolowski,  the  real  enemies  6f  agriculture  are  not  the  parti- 
sans of  commercial  liberty ;  thcjr  arc  those  who  hiaintain  cul- 
tiviitots  iB  ft  diimeiiad  tertor'  of  foreign  importations,  and 
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who  tttrifaute  the  fidl  not  only  to  the  real  importatioii,  but  to 
those  moantains  of  cereals  which  might  invade  the  French 
markets.  French  agrienltnrists,  M.  Wolowski  ar^ed,  must 
learn  to  appreciate  their  own  force  and  accept  foreign  compe- 
tition as  the  best  of  *all  stimulants.  It  was  not,  he  said,  by 
establishing  on  the  frontiers  a  system  of  protective  duties  that 
the  return  of  crises  could  be  prevented,  but  rather  by  im- 
proving  the  internal  rSgime.  M.  Onstave  Heuz^,  in  order 
to  show  the  advantages  of  the  legislation  which  came  into 
force  in  France  in  1861,  compared  this  year*s  harvest  with 
the  harvest  of  sad  memory  which  distinguished  the  year 
1816.  He  said  the  harvests  of  1816  and  1866  have  certainly 
a  great  analogy,  but  it  may  perhi^M  be  objected  that  no  defi- 
nitively fixed  results  have  yet  been  arrived  at  «s  to  the  crops  of 
1866,  so  that  what  happened  immediately  after  the  application  of 
the  newr^^'jN^  majr  be  re^rded,  perhaps,  as  more  condnaive. 
The  deficit  of  1861  is  oonsidered  to  have  been  more  considerable 
than  that  of  1816,  and  yet  in  that  year  wheat  never  exceeded 
in  France  24e.  per  hectolitre  (as  nearly  as  possible  three 
bushels  English) .  The  commercial  world  being  able  to  make  pur- 
chases of  grain  without  fearing  that  our  advance  in  prices  during 
the  voyage  would  increase  the  import  duties,  as  frequently 
happened  during  the  period  of  the  sliding-scale,  imported  in 
fact  with  complete  security  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gooos.  It  was 
Irom  this  drcumstanoe,  it  is  true,  said  M.  Ueux^,  that  agricul- 
ture did  not  sell  wheat  at  exorbitmnt  rates,  but  it  found  a  cer- 
tain compensation  in  the  maintenance  of  prices  in  1863  and 
1864 ;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  the  liberal  rigime  of  1861  had 
not  enabled  commerce  to  make  large  exportations  during  that 
period  of  unprecedented  abundance,  ana  to  sustain  prices  in 
oonaequenoe  at  an  average  of  about  146.  per  qr.,  wheat  would 
have  fallen  during  the  two  years  in  question  to  an  unpreoe- 
dentedly  low  point.  If  under  the  ri^me  of  the  sliding-scade  in 
1829, 1833,  and  1843,  and  from  1849  to  1853,  with  crops 
which  did  not  attain  an  annual  average  of  90,000,000  hecto- 
litres, prices  fell  to  10s.  per  hiectolitre,  where  would  they  have 
stopped  after  the  successive  crops  which  produced  together 
more  than  220,000,000  hectolitres?  M.  Ucuk^  oonsidered, 
then,  that  agriculture  had  derived  condusively-estabiished  ad- 
vantages from  the  new  legislation,  and  that  if  affricnlturists 
appredate  their  position  and  thdr  true  interests,  tnose  advan- 
tages will  become  more  and  more  sensible.  The  devebpment 
of  an  export  trade  will  be  an  encouragement  to  produce  more 
and  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Before  a  legidation  keeping  the  ports 
open,  and  applying  the  spur  to  competition,  routine,  M.  Heuz^ 
thinks,  will  disappear,  and  formers  will  be  enabled  to  pro- 
duce more  and  better.  The  new  rSgime  will  be  also  favourable 
to  the  consumer,  whose  interests  must  not  be  forgotten,  and 
who  will  be  assured  by  it  a  perfect  security.  Without  antid- 
pating  the  results  of  the  official  M^riM^tf,  which  will  present 
numerous  and  often  contradidory  projects,  ideas,  and  remedies, 
M.  Heuz6  considers  that  there  is  one  point  upon  which  all  par- 
ties are  likely  to  be  agreed— vix.,  that  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce as  much  as  possible.  But  then  it  becomes  neceasaiy  to 
seek  and  assure  outlets  through  which  to  run  off  the  surplus 
productions  of  France,  which  appear  to  occupy  a  position 
especially  favourable  to  the  promotion  and  attainment  of  this 
obgect.  Thus  France  is  surrounded  by  needy  neighbours; 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  a  part  of  Prussia  have 
often  insuffideat  crops ;  and  Switxerknd  and  England  never 
produce  enough.  England  alone,  M.  Heuz^  calculated,  has 
to  import  annually  20,000,000  to  30,000,000  hectolitres,  which 
she  has  to  seek  m>m  a  distance,  instead  of  taking  them  from 
the  French,  who  are  at  her  very  door.  Why  is  thisP  M. 
Heux6  asked.  The  cause  is  very  simple — ^permanent  wants 
are  required,  and  markets  always  in  a  state  to  satisfy  Uiem ; 
but  in  France  the  harvests  are  alternately  superabundant  or 
defident ;  and  the  English,  not  beinff  able  to  rely  at  all  times 
npon  France,  have  esUblished  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic, 
and  the  United  States  agencies  and  means  of  transport,  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  can  at  all  times  assure  regukr  supplies. 
This  is  the  reason,  according  to  M.  Heuz4,  why,  notwithstand- 
ing the  superiority  of  French  wheat  and  flour,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  French  quotations  often  present,  France  has  fur- 
nished to  England— until  the  present  year,  we  should  remark- 
only  relativdy  small  quantities  of  the  products  of  her  fields. 
This  state  of  affairs,  which  M.  Heux^  considers  highly  preju- 
dicial to  French  agriculture,  will,  he  expects,  experience  a 
great  chmge  irhen  the  price  of  the  whent  enaUes  France  to 


trade  in  grain  exists  in  Franee  on  a  large  leale,  at  eomcM 
can  alone  create  warehouses  anddep6ts  capable  of  re^poa^ 
to  the  wants  of  ndghbonring  countries,  and  mamtaimBg  ost- 
lets  bearing  a  due  ratio  to  production.  To  render  commerce 
suffidently  powerfhl  to  fulfil  such  a  mission,  M.  Heox^  argued 
that  it  requires  the  greatest  security  and  the  most  entire  libertf , 
two  matters  in  whi<m  it  is  still  defident.  Ignorance  and  pssoon 
have  in  all  ages  exdted  prejudices  against  grain  merchaato 
and  millers,  who  are  exposed  to  great  perils  in  monentfttf 
scarcity  and  deamess ;  and  M.  Henx6  contended  that  aitida 
419  and  420  of  the  Penal  Code  (which  he  regarded  asbssda 
the  prqudioes  in  question)  should  be  abrogated,  since  so  h^ 
as  they  existed  the  grain  trade  would  not  devdop  itself  a 
France,  as  no  one  dare  operate  on  an  extensive  scale  in  tb 

Sresence  of  a  legislation  which  daily  exposed  him  to  tbeiiskdf 
efending  his  fortune;  his  liberty,  and  even  his  honour.  Its 
impossibfo,  in  the  opinion  of  H.  Henx^,  to  determine  tlie 
limits  of  legal  profits,  and  to  fix  the  commencement  of  cii]Hdiij, 
while  the  artides  419  and  420  of  the  Penal  Code  expoM  tk 
French  grain  merchant  under  certain  cirenmstanees  to  mti- 
tution,  imprisonment,  and  the  surveillance  of  the  police  for  \ 
period  often  years.  Some  persons,  little  versed  m  ecoaonit 
science,  fear  that  perfect  freedom  in  the  French  grain  trade 
would  be  attended  with  abuses ;  but  M.  Heux^  prononBoei 
their  fears  chimerical,  and  to  support  his  assertion  be  apuik 
to  England.  In  England,  he  says,  the  grain  trade  has  tea 
entirely  free  since  1846 ;  neverthdess,  notwithstanding  ineo- 
sont  and  considerable  requirements,  supplies  have  nerer  m 
short,  and  prices  have  never  been  excessive.  Facilities  <tf 
transport  enable  masses  of  cereals  to  be  aent  promptly  on  aQ 
the  markets  on  which  a  little  profit  can  be  realised,  and  a  ficti- 
tious advance  can  never  continue  long.  It  would  Iw  vne 
then,  M.  Heux^  contended,  to  remove  as  soon  as  posnUe  tl» 
last  traces  of  an  epoch  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  if  it  is  d^ 
sired  that  the  new  legislation  adopted  in  France  shodd  seesie 
a  beneficent  agrioultimd  and  commercial  transfonnatkm,  vi 
improve  simmtaneoualy  the  position  of  the  proprietor,  tk 
fiirmer,  and  the  consumer.  France,  M.  HeuM  thinks,  ka 
been  too  long  treated  to  half  measures  in  economic  mitten. 
In  1861,  the  Government  suppressed  the  sliding  scale,  insia- 
taining  only  a  fixed  export  au^ ;  it  desired,  in  fact,  that  the 
grain  trade  should  be  entirdy  free,  but  it  left  remaining  a  syw 
tem  of  legislation  which  does  not  allow  commerce  to  use  iti 
new  liberty  as  it  ought  to  do.  This  system,  which  ooosiits  it 
commencing  great  reforms  without  completing  them  bj  lecoB- 
dary  measures  which  would  assure  their  success,  calls 
for  the  attention  of  all  farmers  who  may  be  es- 
amined  in  connexion  with  the  approaching  mfuit- 
at  least  so  says  M.  Henz^,  who  wants  to  see  the  legialatioB  of 
France  rendered  in  harmony  with  the  regime  inangorated  ii 
1861.— The  Journal  eTAffriculiure  Pradfite  gives  an  enmra? 
of  p.  Charolais  beast  which  recdved  a  prize  at  the  last  uai9  at 
Poissy.  The  animal  in  question  was  exhibited  by  M.  Soi^  ^ 
the  Pavilion,  about  2^  miles  from  Nevers ;  it  belongs  to  tk 
Charolais  breed,  or,  to  speak  with  more  strict  accuracy,  to  t^ 
Nivernais  breed.  It  was  exhibited  this  year  at  tkePoia^ 
show,  where  it  obtained  the  second  prize  in  the  first  categoir- 
At  M.  Snif  8,  as  among  all  the  breeders  of  the  Nivernais,  tk 
animals  remain  in  the  pastures  from  April  to  October,  to  tint 
the  feeding  of  the  beasts  is  excludvdy  derived  from  herbage 
during  seven  months  of  the  year.  It  was  thus  that  the  b^ 
which  received  a  prize  at  Poissy  was  reared ;  it  further  pann 
five  months  in  the  shed,  living  on  hay,  Inoem,  and  trefoil 
It  was  not  until  October,  1865,  that  M.  Suif  began  to  bOa 
the  animal,  and  then  its  daily  ration  was  composed  of  beetw^ 
mixed  with  barleymeal,  with  colza  or  linseed  cakes,  bj 
adopting  this  r^gme,  M.  Suif  obtained  an  animal  whi^  ^^ 
the  age  of  three  years  weighed  nearly  19  cwt.,  and  whici 
weighed  18  cwt.  26  lbs.  on  its  arrival  at  the  Lyons  exhitaw 
of  fat  stock.  At  the  Lyons  show,  the  animal  obtsiad* 
first  prize  of  the  first  category  and  the  prize  of  honour  of  tv 
town.  From  Lyons  it  was  sent  to  Poissy,  and  initsksf 
journey  it  only  lost  26  lbs.,  still  wdghing  18cwt.  wbeii 
reached  Poissy.  Less  fortunate  at  Poissy  than  at  Lyosi,  * 
was  beaten  by  one  of  its  Lyons  competitors,  and  obtained  oa? 
the  second  prize  of  the  first  series,  the  first  having  bM> 
awarded  to  a  fine  Durham  entered  by  M.  Tiersonnier,to«ua 
we  may  possibly  make  some  future  reference,  as  it  t«l  t» 
**cup  of  honour**  offered  at  Poissy.    The  itrugg^*  ^'**** 
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igneultnrittts,  as  it  proved  that  the  CharoUis  breed  ve^  nearly 
pocsetset  the  aptitude  for  grazmg  which  «ii»tingi^ifh  short- 
Bonw.  It  testified  also  in  £iTonr  of  the  coltivators  of  the 
Ni^vre,  who  make  themselves  especially  remarked  hj  their 
efforts  and  their  success  in  the  breeding  of  stock.  Thus,  out 
of  17;  specimens  of  the  bovine  race  nresented  at  Poissy  by 
exhibitors  of  the  Niivre,  13  receivea  premiums.  Among 
these  premiums  were  6  first-class  and  4  seoond-dass  prizes,  so 
that  the  results  obtained  by  Ni^vre  breeders  scarcely  leave 
anything  to  be  desired.  M.  Snif  has  devoted  his  attention  for 
22yearstothe  breeding  of  ciOUe;  but  it  was  only  in  1861  that 
he  came  ont  as  a  public  exhibitor.— In  connexion  with  the  Paris 
UniTeml  Exhibition  of  1807  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
inperial  commission  has  selected  a  trial-fidd  on  which  it  is 
intended  to  show  in  activity  the  implements  now  ordinarily  in 
laeon&nns.  The  site  selected  is  Be  de  Billancourt,  situated 
at  a  anuU  distance  from  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  which  pre- 
•ents  on  an  area  of  44  acres  a  soil  of  average  consistency. 


LIFFORD  ESTATE  FARMING  SOCIETY. 

This  society,  which  is  composed  of  the  tenantry  on  the 
County  Donegal  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Eme,»  has  just  held 
iti  thirteenth  annual  show  of  cattle,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  farm  produce  near  the  village  of  BaOindrait, 
jbouttwo  miles  from  Lifford.  The  estate  comprises  about 
*|000  acres,  and  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  as  fine  land  as 
may  be  found  in  the  north  west  district.  A  good  deal  of 
It  is  also  mountainous,  the  celebrated  Croghan  Hill  rising 
to  a  considerable  altitude.  In  passing  through  the  estate  the 
mitor  is  much  struck  with  the  neatness  and  uniform  deanli- 
M8S  of  the  houses,  from  those  of  the  wealthy  farmer  to  the 
humblest  cottier — a  result  mainly  owing  to  tne  example  and 
instruction  of  Lord  Erne,  conveyed^rough  his  agent  and 
igricttlturist.  There  was  a  huve  attendance  of  the  tenantry, 
*oo  ^dently  viewed  the  proceedings  with  the  keenest  interest. 
l«rdEme,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son,  visited  the  exhibition. 
JUTer  medals  were  wanted  to  George  M*Beth,  Alexander 
war,  and  James  Harkin,  they  being  the  best  exhibitors  of 
•jock  at  last  year's  show.  The  winners  this  year  are .  A. 
M'Beth,  Joseph  Smith,  and  James  Harkin. 

Lord  Eric  E  addressed  the  tenants,  and  congratulated  them  on 
the  show,  the  best  they  had  ever  held.  He  next  alluded  to  the 
unportanoe  of  such  exhibitions— their  good  effects  on  the 
eountry  in  keepiuff  ahve  a  spirit  of  emuktion,  and  spoke  of 
the  gratitude  to  Uod  which  should  move  them  all  at  the  ab- 
Knce  of  the  cattle  plague  from  the  country.  He  was  glad  to 
£nd  the  stock  shown,  especially  the  youug  stock,  so  very  much 
oter  the  condition  of  that  shown  in  former  years.  With 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  property  he  had  also  reason  to  be 
ntisfied.  Years  ago  he  had  established  an  estate  court  for  the 
redressing  of  any  wrongs  which  the  tenants  had  reason  to  com- 
pjain  of ;  but  this  year  he  found  there  were  only  two  com- 
plaints—he was  wrong— they  were  not  complaints,  but  re- 
quests—one for  a  lease,  the  other  for  assistance  in  making 
repairs.  The  first  he  would  grant,  the  second  refuse,  inas- 
much as  the  applicant  had  himself  carried  out  the  repairs  with- 
out consulting  the  agent.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  for 
ooumtulation  amonj^  them  all  vras  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  ending  in  June  last,  there  was  not  one  penny  of 
rent  unpaid.  Let  them  all  hope  that  this  may  long  continue. 
lx>rd  Erne  then  complimented  the  tenants  on  the  good  order, 
cleanliness,  and  neatness  of  their  houses.  He  did  not  know 
snv  other  tenantry  which  suroassed  them  for  cleanliness,  good 
order,  and  good  farming.  But  still  they  must  push  forward, 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  best  implements  of  husbandry. 
He  had  himself  sent  to  their  show  a  Wood*s  reaper,  drawn  by 
a  single  horse,  which  his  asent  told  him  would  cut  nine  acres 
of  oats  daily.  He  was  ehid  to  find  they  had  now  three  fiax- 
ttiUs  on  the  estate  and  between  thirty  and  forty  thrashing- 
nulls.  With  respect  to  the  Ubourcrs  on  the  estate,  he  advised 
the  &nnors  to  pay  liiem  well,  and  look  after  their  condition, 
by  providing  and  keeping  up.  comfortable  cottages,  and  allow- 
ing their  cottiers  to  go  home  on  wet  days  in  the  slack  season  to 
effect  little  improvements  about  their  homes.  His  lordship 
next  advised  the  labourers  to  stock  their  gardens  with  good 
vegetables,  to  keep  bees,  and  rear  poultry.  He  gave  instances 
of  Ubonrers  on  his  Fermanagh  estate  realizing  from  £12  to 
*15  or  £16  yearly  from  these  sources,  and  they  could  be 


looked  after  by  their  wives  or  cluldreH.  ^t  way  of  ascertain- 
ing what  progress  the  estate  had  been  making,  he  had  asked 
Mr.  Weir  to  draw  up  a  statement,  which,  he  thought,  would 
surpriae  them,  as  it  liad  certainly  astonisluBd  himself. 

Mr  Weir  then  read  a  report,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance.  Mr.  Weir  stated  that,  thirty  years  aro,  when  he 
was  appointed  agricnltunst,  the  estate  was  broken  up  into 
small  fields,  surrounded  by  large  and  irregular  fences.  No 
regular  or  systematic  rotation  crops  was  carried  on,  or  even 
attempted.  The  cattle  kept  bv  the  farmers  were  of  a  poor, 
stunted  class.  There  were  out  few  iron  ploughs  on  the  estate, 
and  all  the  other  implements  in  use  were  of  a  very  primitive 
description.  There  was  but  one  thrashing  machine  on  the 
property,  while  some  portions  of  the  estate  were  nearly  inac- 
cessible, owing  to  the  want  of  proper  roads.  All  this  was  now, 
however,  changed  for  the  better,  of  which  an  idea  could  be 
gathered  from  the  following  items  of  expenditure,  the  amounts 
being,  if  anything,  understated :  120,000  perches  of  drains. 
£4,000 ;  600  acres  snbsoiled,  £1,600  ;  20,000  perches  of  old 
fences  levelled,  £600 ;  10,000  of  new  fences  made,  £600 ; 
2,000  perches  of  new  roads  made,  £600 ;  t»tones  sunk  and 
cleared  off,  and  other  land  improvements,  £260 ;  embank- 
ments, £600 ;  iron  gates  for  fields,  &c.,  £260 ;  new  buildings 
on  the  estate,  £14,000;  machinery  and  improved  implements 
for  cultivation,  £2,000 ;  three  steam  engines,  £1,000— total, 
£26,000.  All  these  improvements  had  been  carried  out  at  the 
joint  expense  of  Lord  Erne  and  his  tenantry  in  about  equal 
proportions. 

Lord  Erne  said  this  was  a  verr  gratifying  statement,  and 
hoped  it  would  stimukte  them  all  to  higher  exertions  in  the 
good  work  of  improving  the  country  in  which  they  lived. 


SALE    OF    SHORTHORNS   AT   BALLY- 
WATER,  CORK. 

On  Thnrsday,  Oct.  11,  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Cork,  sold  by  auction 
seventeen  bull  odves  and  six  two-year-old  heifers,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Richard  Welsted.  The  following  were  the  prices 
realized: 

BULL  CALVES. 

Boan  Chief;  roan,  calved  October  6,  1866 ;  got  by  Moun- 
tain Chief  (20,383) :  purchased  by  Mr.  Eeardon,  Ballinoollig, 
Cork,  for  32  guineas. 

Sir  Simon,  red,  calved  December  16,  1866 ;  sot  bj  Sir 
James  (16,080) :  Mr.  Boche,  Annakisney,  Mallow,  20  guineas. 

Bed  Ned,  red,  calved  November  23,  1866 ;  got  by  Undo 
Ned  (19,026) :  Mr.  Evans,  Carker,  Doneraile,  16  guineas. 

King  James,  white,  calved  January  6,  1866 ;  got  by  Sir 
James  (16,980):  Mr.  Hewson,  Errismore,  Listowel,  22 
guineas. 

Ned,  roan,  calved  January  10,  1866 :  got  by  Unde  Ned 
(19,062) :  Captain  Smith  Barry,  Fallyedmond,  Midleton,  43 
guineas. 

Twin  Brother  to  Ned,  roan,  calved  January  10,  1866 ;  got 
^  Uncle  Ned  (19,026) :  the  Hon.  Moore  Smith,  Ballinatray, 
lougbd,  36  guineas. 

Sir  Edwin,  red  and  white,  calved  January  10, 1866  ;  got  by 
Sir  James  (16,980) :  Migor  Barry,  Castlecor,  Buttevant,  89 
guineas. 

Boyal  James,  white,  calved  January  14, 1866 ;  got  by  Sir 
James  (16,980) :  Professor  Baldwin,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  24 
guineas. 

Woodcraft,  roan,  calved  January  22,  1866;  got  by  Sir 
James  (16,980) :  Mr.  Law,  Kilshane,  Tipperary,  66  guineas. 

Uncle  Fred,  red  and  white,  calved  January  23, 1866 ;  got 
by  Unde  Ned  (19,062) :  Mr.  Marmion,  Shlibereen,  23  gs. 

Sir  Francis,  roan,  calved  January  27,  1866 ;  got  by  Sir 
James  (16,980)  :  Mr.  Taffe,  Miltown,  County  Bosoom- 
mon,  24  gs. 

Merlin,  roan,  calved  February  12, 1866  ;  got  by  Sir  James 
(16,980^ ;  Captain  Leader,  Mount  Leader,  Millstreet,  27  gs. 

Jovial,  red  and  white,  calved  March  6,  1866 ;  got  by  Sir 
James  (16,980) :  M^jor  Barry,  Castlecor,  Buttevant,  41  gs. 

Sir  Charles,  roan,  calved  March  21,  1866;  got  by  Sir 
James  (16,980) :  Mr.  Byrne,  Wallstown,  ShanbaUymore,  26  gs. 

Eobin  Hood,  red,  calved  April  22, 1866 ;  got  by  Uncle  Ned 
(19,026) :  Mr.  Hewson,  Errismore,  10  gt. 
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£Mft,  red,  aOved  May  6, 1866 ;  got  by  Unok  Ned  (19,026) : 
C.  W.  Massy  Gran^itowQ,  Tipperary,  32  g». 

Coxcomb,  roan,  calved  May  if,  1866;  got  by  Siv  JamM 
(16,980) :  R.  W.  Bayly,  Dundrum,  28  gt. 
HEIFEHS. 

Olivia  5th,  roan,  calved  October  22,  1863 ;  got  by  Bride- 
groom (17,443) :  Caotain  Bury,  Little  Island,  Cork,  25  gs. 

Favourite  Srd,  red  and  white,  aalved  December  6,  l86S ; 

S>t  by  Prince  Regent  (18,637):    Bligor  Bi^ny,  Castleoor, 
utterant,  24  gs. 


THB  FABMER'S  MAGAZm± 

6tb,  red,  calved  January  81, 1864 ;  got  by  Hfia  liig 


Sop 
(17,796) :  aame,  35  gs. 

Sophy  6th,  white,  calved  ?ebnMT7  24,  1M4;  gotbyB&i 
King  (17,786) •.  same.  Sin. 

Olivia  6th,  roan,  calved  Mareh  14, 1864 ;  got  by  Bfe  lisg 
(17,796) :  Captain  Bury,  LitUe  Island,  Cork,  62  gs. 

Annie  Srd,  roan,  calved  June  7,  1864;  g9t  by  Bthdni 
(19^700) :  Major  Barry,  Cistleeor,  Botlevant,  87  gs. 

The  bull-calves  averaged  29)  goineas,  and  the  hei^  aboit 
31  guineas. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


BSDFORDlSHIIlB. 

We  have  deferred  our  usual  report  at  this  season  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  announce  the  conclusion  of  the  dreary  and 
long-to-be-remembered  harvest  of  1866 ;  but  we  still  hear  that 
com  is  yet  in  the  field.  We  think,  however,  with  the  present 
fine  weather,  that  all  will  be  secured  during  this  week.  Har- 
vest commenced  the  first  week  in  August  oa  the  forward  soils, 
and  was  completed,  in  some  instances,  in  little  more  than  three 
weeks,  just  before  the  wet  weather  set  in ;  these,  we  regret  to 
say,  were  the  exceptions ;  in  most  cases  it  lasted  double  the 
time,  and  in  »ome  few  instances,  as  we  have  before  stated,  it 
is  not  vet  completed.  The  wind  of  the  7th  August  did  a  great 
deal  of  dama^  to  the  forward  wheat  and  barley,  whipping  it 
out  and  blowing  off  the  ears.  Some  have  estimated  the  loss  at 
a  quarter  an  acre,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  fields, 
wmah  are  now  green  with  it,  we  do  not  think  it  over-eftiinated. 
The  wheat  on  the  vaim  soils  w«  believe  to  be  an  average 
crop,  but  not  superior  in  quaUty.  On  day-soils  we  consider 
U  belQw  an  averaga,  and  only  of  moderate  quality,  and  its  oon- 
aition  will  prevent  much  of  it  finding  its  way  to  market  for 
some  timd  to  come.  The  same  nugr  ot  said  pretty  much  of 
the  barley  crop,  eicept  that  the  quality  on  really 
barley  soils  is  very  fine.  We  have  seen  some  for  which 
oonsiaerably  over  50s.  per  quarter  could  be  obtained 
— the  fiuMt  we  have  seen  this  year,  or  for  some 
years  past ;  but  such  will  only  come  out  in  very  small  parcels : 
the  balk  must  be  very  inferior.  The  crop,  particularly  on 
heavy  soils,  was  badly  got-in  in  the  sprins,  and  has  been,  un- 
fortunately, badly  harvested.  One  wora  here  about  stacking 
and  thatching.  Very  much  damage  has  be^n  done  by  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  stacks  have  been  built,  and  remaining 
unthatched.  We  may  learn  something  in  this  county  from  our 
friends  in  the  north,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  greater  rainfall. 
In  forming  the  roof  of  the  stacks  the  middle  is  kept  so  full 
that  the  ears  are  uppermost,  with  the  butt-end  of  the  sheaves 
dropping  at  a  sharp  angle,  so  that  the  rain  runs  off.  We  have 
seen  stacks  thus  built  wliich  remained  unthatched  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  wet  weather,  and,  to  our  astonishment,  with 
very  little  dama^  done  to  them.  We  know  it  will  be  said  there 
is  nothing  new  in  this  s^le  of  building ;  if  known,  however, 
it  is  but  seldom  practised.  In  most  instances  you  will  see  the 
sheaves  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  stated,  being  conductors 
of  the  rain  into  the  stack.  We  have  thought  it  right  t^  call 
attention  to  this  matter,  particularly  as  we  have  seen  and 
heard  of  stacks  being  as  green  as  a  meadow.  Men  are  rather 
averse  to  this  pUn,  as  it  entails  more  trouble  not  only  in  the 
building  but  in  the  thatching.  Beans  and  peas  are  an  average 
crop,  the  latter,  perhaps,  above,  and  were  generally  harvested 
favourably.  Oats  are  not  much  grown  in  this  county ;  the  re* 
port  of  the  crop  is,  however,  only  moderate.  There  has  been 
a  large  breadth  of  clover  mown  for  seed,  of  which  an  indif- 
ferent account  is  given.  Potatoes  yield  well,  but  are  sadly  dis- 
eased, and  it  is  feared  they  will  go  on  decaying  in  the  pits. 
We  have  had  too  much  rain  and  too  litUe  sun  to  be  able  to 
report  favourably  of  the  root  crops :  they  fall  far  below,  both 
in  weight  and  quality,  the  crops  of  last  year.  If  we  get  a  fine 
Octobo-,  the  bulbs  no  doubt  will  improve.  We  can  speak  the 
moat  favourably  of  kohl  rabi,  which  is  now  lar^y  pmnted  in 
tius  county,  and  is  likely  still  to  grow  in  the  estimation  of  the 
stockmaster.  The  season  has  not  proved  so  unsuitable  to  this 
root.    We  have  seen  Inr^  bren^lths  of  it,  presenting  a  con- 


siderable wmght  of  good,  although  p^hape  not  qmte  eqosl  to 
last  year.  Wurwls  are  now  being  taken  up  on  clay  lands  by 
some  few  who  look  ahead,  and  will  be  well  carted  off  shotldtli 

S resent  weather  continue.  We  cannot  but  think  that  manj 
rive  this  work  off  loo  bug;  October  is  the  month  to  lecsit 
the  roots  on  wA  chy  soils.  The  young  clovers  have  jlsatod 
well,  and  present  an  abundance  of  feed.  Keep,  in  met,  » 
everywhere  plentiful ;  so  that  neither  the  rooU  nor  the  kw- 
stacks  will  be  commenced  upon  so  early  as  uaual.  Cattk  wm 
remain  in  the  pastures  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  wilk 
great  satisfaction  we  have  to  report  entire  freedom  from  cattle 
plague.  We  have  indeed  been  highly  favoured,  having  per- 
naps  suffered  less  than  any  other  county  from  this  dire  diaeur. 
It  IS  to  be  hoped  that  our  stockmasters  will  not  relax  tha 
preventive  measures;  for  we  may  not  yet  be  "out of w 
wood,"  but  freely  use  disinfectants,  and  attend  doedy  to  thi 
comfort  and  cleanliness  of  their  animals.  We  can  also  ^irei 
satisfactory  account  of  the  sheep.  We  beHcve  there  b  tai 
disease  among  the  lambs  than  is  usual  at  this  period  of  tii 
year.  Our  flockmasters  have  found  that  Uie  low-^ring meadsn 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  are  not  suitable  for  lambs,  especial 
to  remain  upon  during  the  night,  the  surrounding  atmospkn 
greatly  accelerating  rever  and  its  attendant  husk.  Iftli« 
animals  are  to  be  kept  healthy,  they  must  be  treated  generooalr, 
and  not  grazed  in  large  numbers,  nor  kept  too  long  in  one 

5 lace;  change  of  keep  being  the  one  great  thin^  forthoL 
'here  will  in  all  probability  be  more  sheep  bred  this  sessoi  m 
this  county  than  for  very  many  years  past,  many  who  Iwd  re- 
linquished keeping  a  breeding  flock  having,  as  we  think,  f«y 
wisely  started  afresh.  Autumnal  cultivation,  either  by  hontt 
or  steam,  has  of  course  been  out  of  the  question  this  seasooi 
the  little  we  have  seen  done,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  so  ar 
as  cleaning  the  bind  is  concerned,  being  all  labour  in  Tsis. 
The  improvement  in  the  weather  during  the  last  ffew^s  bi» 


ordinary  years ;  the  zidging-ploughs  which  generally  foUo* 
will,  however,  rectify  matters,  exposing  a  large  surfoee  to  w 
atmosphere,  and  laying  the  knd  dry  during  the  winter,  we 
are  now  busy  preparing  for  wheat-sowing ;  indeed,  smne  nu- 
ready  in  the  ground.  The  land,  particularlv  after  beans,  "orti 
up,"  and  will  require  a  few  fine  days  succeeded  by  some  rsate- 
fore  it  can  be  worked  satisfactorily.  We  do  not  think  so  pt^i 
breadth  will  be  sown  as  usual :  the  price  of  barley  wifly«»- 
less  tempt  many  to  phmt  that  more  mrgety.  At  ^^^^^ 
tcrday,  was  held  the  annual  Agricultural  Mee^  fbr  wWj 
this  county  has  been  celebrated  for  the  last  sixty-iix  y»«-^ 
consequence  of  the  cattle  pla^  no  show  of  stock  was  ■* 


The  proceedings  were  oonflned  to  the  seneral  P*'>»f*""?"''!jT 
rewards  to  labourers,  and  a  root  and  vegetable  show  *»  ^ 
masters  and  servants.  There  were  some  forty  teams  i*» 
ploughing-match — a  lareer  number  than  for  some  years]*** 
and  although  the  ploughing  was  excellent,  yet  for  Bedw* 
sliire  we  did  not  think  it  quite  up  to  the  mark.  A'^gT 
number  were  seven  farmers*  sons  and  pupils  competing  w  * 
cup.  It  au^jTirs  well  for  the  foture  of  Bedfordshire  V>^*J 
to  see  so  many  of  the  coming  men  thus  engaged :  they  wiflwi 
a  practical  knowledge  of  this  important  operation  a  gwj* 
benefit,  and,  we  may  add,  comfort  to  them  when  thw  «■•• 
the  direction  of  a&irs.  We  hope  the  committee  gfw  weiej 
will  be  induced  to  extend  this  branch  of  their  procwdisgs>  sna 
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bold  a  larger  nnmber  of  these  really  nsefol  meetings  at  some  of 
tke  ottUyiAg  towns  of  the  coouty.  The  geueral  opinion  in  that 
Mibrd  is  tlie  nost  suitable  place  in  every  respeet  for  holding 
erery  year  the  Bommer  sliow  of  stock,  and  that  itwoold  he 
ntis&doiy  to  those  towns  which  have  oecaskmaliy  xeeeiTed 
tiie  Soddty,  if  soch  steps  were  taken  as  suggested  ahore.—- 
Oct  11. 


THE  ISLE  Of  ELY. 
The  nuay  Mason  is  orer,  and  with  October  we  hare  finer 
feather  sad  dostr  roads,  aad  this  aionung  haTe  had  the  first 
Htnnui  frost.  The  harvest  lingered  on  vntil  nearly  the  end  of 
September,  aad  in  some  of  the  northern  ooonties  is  scarcely 
p  completed.  We  hardly  need  say  that  d«riog  such  a  seasott 
■sell  corn  has  been  stacked  in  inierior  eonditioa,  aad  is 
toyiy  onftt  for  immediate  use.  A  good  deal,  too,  is  sprouted, 
ui  would  icaroefy  be  saleable  were  it  now  oiftfed  oa  the 
Buket  Bat^  bad  ae  is  onrcase,it  is  £ur  better  than  that  of 
maj  who  farm  in  the  later  districts.  The  eariier  the  corn 
f  as  matured,  the  better  is  the  quality,  and  the  better  was  it 
Wrested.  We  find  the  opinions  we  expressed  in  our  former 
R^rt  are  being  verified,  and  the  yield  is  uniTersally  pro- 
tttticed  deficient.  The  few  thick-staadinff  crops  that  ripened 
adj  are  taraiag  out  a  foil  average ;  but  those  that  were  laid 
4Bd  iater  are  yielding  hadly.  The  conclusion  is  thorefore 
hcced  Qpon  us  that  the  wheat  orop  throughout  thia  district, 
ihich  earW  in  JoW  was  so  promising,  and  from  which  we  ex- 
p^  sock  abundance,  is  below  an  average.  We  shall  be 
^  to  correct  thia  statement,  should  subsequent  foots  warrant 
tt  ia  10  doing.  A  late  harvest  implies  a  late  wheat-seeding ; 
tai  tke  aatumn  will  doobtless  be  mr  advanced  ere  thia  opera- 
ttoaii  completed.  Farmers  are  making  all  possible  speed  in 
tU  Feas  to  get  their  land  prepared,  aad  many  have  commenced 
vvAg;  but  a  great  deal  of  laad  yet  remains  to  be  sloughed. 
Ob  the  strong  lands  very  little  can  be  done.  The  soil  turns  up 
«7  roagh  and  unkind,  and  requires  hard  drying  and  rain  to 
IslHrke  it,  ere  it  will  work  satiafiKtoiily.  We  have  an 
ikiodsnce  ot  grasa-keeping— tha  aatnial  conseqnoice  of  eight 
vvki*  showery  weather.  Stock  are  thriving  well,  exoept 
habft,  which,  in  some  instances,  are  dying  fxcm  scoor,  ocea- 
■iooed  by  the  vigorous  growth  and  unripe  state  of  Uie  grasses. 
CohseetU  are  various,  but  generally  not  very  good.  Mangolds 
ud  kohlrabi  will  not  be  as  heavy  crops  aa  last  year :  the  want 
«{ a  higher  temperature  has  retarded  the  growth  of  the  bulbs. 
The  com  mark^  vary  but  little ;  fine  wheate  are  a  ready  sale, 
ttd  bring  high  prices ;  and  secondary  qualities  retain  their 
*^  'uie  attempts  hitherto  made  to  buy  them  chei^r  have 
hiied.— YouB  Fbk  Riro&T£&.--Oct.  15. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Oat-eutting  began  about  the  Ist  of  August,  and  wheat 
i^t  the  7th  in  nome  places,  when  the  wind  did  great  damage 
a  viping  out  a  deal  of  wheat  aad  breaking  off  the  ears  of  bar- 
1?— some  estimate  one  quarter  per  acre — and  from  the  appear- 
*Bce  of  the  fields  the  loss  was  immense.  The  wheat  on  deep 
'ich  foils  we  estimate  nearly  an  average  where  sown  thick 
notigh:  where  thin  on  the  ground  it  never  filled,  the  spring 
^S  ^  ungenial :  we  never  saw  the  scarty  sower  so  beat  on 
^j  soils  and  thin  weak  land :  a  very  light  crop,  and  a  deal  of 
^i  badiv  harvested,  and  cannot  be  us«i  for  mealing  purposes  till 
>it«r  Imch,  as  a  deal  of  the  com  that  was  in  stack  was  not 
covered,  when  on  the  28th  ult.  more  than  2^  inches  of  rain  fell, 
^e  have  seen  50s.  made  of  a  sample  or  two  of  barley ;  but, 
^  the  crop  altogether,  it  will  be  far  below  an  average  in 
•laaatity  and  quality,  as  most  of  the  best  samples  have  gone  to 
Buket.  The  system  of  pulling  bams  d^nra  wiU  be  seriously 
Ht  Ihis  season,  as  com  ever  so  well  housed  in  barn  always 
comes  out  the  same.  We  know  of  here  and  there  one 
vho  had  bamed  all  the  barley  where  the  neat  tythe  bams  had 
Wo  allowed  to  stand.  The  best  of  the  wheat  has  already  gone 
^  market  On  many  farms  the  oat  crop  ia  a  light  one,  below 
*fl  average.  Peas  a  good  crop  where  harvested  before  the 
nin,  and  covered.  Bmus  better  than  last  year,  but  not  an  Kre- 
^^^  and  carted  very  damp.  On  some  farms  the  wheat  cnm 
«u  got-in  in  a  month,  on  others  in  nine  weeks,  which  has  made 
^^  of  the  most  expensive  harvests  we  ever  knew.  Potatoes 
more  than  half  rott^  and  the  turnips  are  equally  as  bad  by 
^^^^ ;  so  t^iat  the  conchision  of  harvest'home  is  more  a  day 


of  lamentatioB  than  regwcinif,  which  will  leave  the  farmer  in  a 
bad  pkffht  for  his  yeiu^s  outlay  of  capital.  There  ia  a  great 
loss  la  Ismbs  again  with  the  soour.  We  are  thankful  to  say 
we  are  at  present  free  from  the  cattle  plme.  The  land  on 
the  stUr  clays  ploughs  up  dreadfuUy,  aaa  autumn  tillage  is 
mite  out  of  the  question.  Wheat-sowing  will  be  ver^r  late. 
The  old  wheat  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  Urge  qaantitiea  of 
foreign  is  being  used,  as  well  aa  rice,  Indian  com,  &c.  We 
went  from  Bedford  to  Bletohley,  and  from  thence  to  Oxford, 
and  did  not  see  above  one  good  wheat  crop  per  mile  the  whole 
of  our  joumey-*that  waa  ia  July— a  deal  not  12  bushels  per 
aere,  being  completely  choked  with  filth ;  and  the  beta  crop 
the  same  when  examined  in  the  stack-yard.  In  September, 
onr  meadows,  for  mose  than  forty  miles,  were  a  complete  sheet 
of  water ;  aad  if  store  sheep  are  aUowed  to  pasture  on  them 
they  will  no  doubt  rot.  We  do  not  remember  a  worse  seaaon 
dnni^  the  past  thirty-foar  years.  Cloverseed,  excepting  hen 
and  there  where  very  earfy,  is  a  total  failure.— Oct.  18. 

WEALB  OF  KENT. 
After  oae  of  the  most  perplexing  seasons  experienced  for 
many  years  past,  the  ingathenag  of  our  harvest  is  completed* 
Many  td  our  farmers  were  fortunate  in  the  securing  of  their 
wheat  crop ;  but  the  yield  faUs  short  from  what  was  antimpated. 
Barley  wcmld  have  been  an  excellent  crop ;  but  the  rains  have 
rendered  the  greater  portion  unfit  for  sale.  Peas  an  average 
erop.  Beans  will  not  come  out  so  well :  they  are  got  together 
in  such  miserable  condition  that  they  must  remain  some  time 
in  the  stacks  before  rendered  fit  for  use.  Some  of  the  crops 
of  oats  will  prove  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  yield  and  qua- 
lity, white  others  caught  considerable  damage,  which  will 
deteriorate  their  value  oonsiderably.  Wurxel  and  turnips  will 
tun  out  exceedingly  well,  thrr  are  very  fine,  and  the  quantity 
will  exceed  an  average.  Potatoes  yield  well,  but  are 
nearly  one-half  of  them  blighted.  Keep  is  everywhere  plen- 
tiful, and  the  stock  will  be  kept  in  the  pastures  for  some  time 
to  come.  We  have  indeed  been  very  highly  fovoured  in  the 
Weald,  having  been  entirely  free  from  that  direful  disease  the 
cattle  ph^gne.  The  flockmasters  are,  on  the  whole,  doing 
welL  The  sheep  generally  are  very  thriving,  and  are  still 
fetching  high  prices.  One  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  the 
farmers  of  uiis  part  of  Kent  is  their  crop  of  hops,  which  this 
season  has  been  so  wisely  pn^rtioned  to  all.  1  he  yield  quite 
an  average,  and  the  nu^r  part  sohl  at  prices  whidi  will  fill 
their  oilers  to  overflowing.  We  do  hope  landlords  will  not 
take  advantage  of  their  better  position  by  advancing  their 
rents  ^  for  bobre  doing  so,  they  should  consider  what  damage 
is  done  to  their  com  crops  by  h(»ag  overrun  with  rabbits ;  and 
should  their  hops  prove  a  failure,  they  would  have  nothing  to 
ML  back  upon.  Therefore,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  limd- 
owners  to  wfford  fiacility  to  their  tenantry,  wno  would  in  retain 
improve  the  conditioa  of  the  working-classes. — Oct.  20tlu 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

BAKEWELL  FAIR.— There  was  a  hirge  show  of  shMp  of 
every  description,  particuhrly  of  the  poorer  sorts.  Store  ewes 
made  from  488.  to  57s.  each,  the  average  price  of  fair  sheep 
being  558.  Theaves  43s.  to  53s.,  average  48s. ;  wethers  from 
508.  to  55s. ;  lambs  27s.  6d.  to  38s.,  ram  lambs  S8s.  to  70s. 
Mutton  7id.  to  8d.  per  lb.  Many  lots  of  all  classes  remained 
unsold  at  the  close  of  the  foir.  Small  pigs  228.  to  28s.,  strong 
pigs  45s.  to  67s.,  sows  50s.  to  70s.    Trade  brisker. 

BANBURY  FAIR.— In  the  sheep  market  the  supply  was 
not  very  large.    Mutton  made  from  5s.  Od.  to  ds.  per  81bs. 

BOSTON  SHEEP  MARKET.— Only  a  smaU  show  of  ftit 
sheep,  vrith  no  alteration  fh)m  last  week's  prices.  The  number 
of  laimbs  on  offer  was  not  so  large  as  that  of  last  week,  and  the 
trade  did  not  appear  to  be  particularly  brisk.  There  waa  a 
huge  quantity  of  pigs  penned,  and  the  greater  part  changed 
hands  at  high  prices. 

BRIDPORT  FAIR.— Nearly  1,000  sheep  were  penned. 
Business  was  pretty  brisk,  and  a  clearance  was  eillected  at  late 
rates.  Horn  ewes  realised  from  608.  to  638.,  Down  ewes  45s. 
to  50s.,  cross-bred  lambs  34s.  to  36s.,  horn  lambs  32s.  to  36s.| 
and  fat  wethers  about  9d.  per  lb.  There  was  a  good  number 
of  horses,  nnd  cart  celts  smd  at  from  £20  to  £30  each. 
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DALKKITH  FAIK.— The  stock  nmbered  about  3,000  head, 
tmd  consisted  mainly  of  Irish  cattle  and  polled  Galloway  bol- 
locks. Prices  were  a  shade  back  from  Falkirk,  and  at  the 
dose  a  great  many  lots  remained  unsold.  The  West  High- 
land cattle  exhibited  were  qnite  nnsaleable,  and  were  taken  oat 
of  the  market  early  in  the  day.  In  the  horse  market  there 
was  a  larger  show  than  nsnal,  but  few  ^ood  aaimals  were  on 
sale.  Tradct  except  for  animals  of  fiishion  and  promise,  was 
doll.  The  best  class  of  draught  horses  sold  at  from  £30  to 
£45,  seoondanr  sorts  at  from  £16  to  £25,  harness  horses  at 
from  £20  to  £35,  at  ponies  at  from  £10  to  £18. 

FARNINOHAM  FAIR.— The  demand  was  brisk  for  high 
class  horses,  and  prices  of  handsome  cart  horses  ranged  frcm 
45  to  60  guineas,  and  secondary  ditto  18  to  30  guineas,  pro- 
mising cart  colts  25  to  40  guineas,  horses  for  prirate  carnage 
Surposes  55  to  70  guineas,  saddle  horses  and  nding  cobs  20  to 
0  guineas,  well-bred  hunters  70  to  110  guineas,  and  nag  colts 
25  to  40  guineas.  The  whole  of  the  sneep  penned  up  were 
sold  out  early.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  pigs,  and  which 
made  high  prices. 

GLOUCESTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.— The  supply  of 
sheep  was  large  and  in  fair  average  condition.  High  prices 
were  asked,  and  for  some  time  business  were  dull ;  bnt  subse- 
quently lower  rates  were  accepted,  and  ultimately  a  clearance 
was  effected.  Good  wethers  fetched  fhUv  9d.  per  lb.,  ewes 
from  8^.  to  8fd.,  and  Umbs  fully  lOd.  Pigs  sold  at  from  9s. 
6d.  to  10s.  3d.  per  score. 

GRANTHAM  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  short  show 
of  sheep,  and  plen^r  of  buvers.  High  prices  were  asked,  but 
Uttle  business  was  done.    Mutton  8d.  to  8|d. 

HEREFORD  OCTOBER  FAIR  was  held  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  taken  altogether  it  was  very  dull  in  comparison  with 
those  held  before  that  fearful  visitant  to  our  country,  the  rinder- 
pest, made  its  presence  known  on  our  happy  isle,  and  committed 
such  fearful  ravages  amongst  our  herds  m  White&oes,  Bevons, 
and  other  breeds  of  cattle  for  which  this  county  is  justly  cele- 
brated. It  was  indeed  a  different  scene  when  walking  through 
the  streets  on  Wednesday  to  what  it  was  some  few  years  ago, 
when  the  ears  of  the  passers  by  were  filled  with  the  noise  of 
the  busy  hum  of  jolly  farmers  and  'cute  dealers  bargaining  for 
and  conversing  aoont  ^e  merits  of  the  different  breeds  of 
cattle  under  their  notice.  We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  the 
other  stock  that  was  exhibited,  at  the  same  time  hoping  that  by 
next  October  fair  the  dreadful  plague  will  have  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  that  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
bwing  of  our  fine  breed  of  Hereford  cattle  in  our  streets  once 
more,  on  their  way  to  the  market  First  of  all,  we  will  notice,, 
the  horses,  of  which  there  were  a  goodly  number  in  offer 
especially  of  the  heavy  cart  breed.  Most  of  them  fetched 
very  good  prices,  the  prices  ranging  from  £14  to  £35  each, 
many  being  bought  at  an  average  figure  between  the  two 
prices  mentioned.  There  were  but  few  hacks  in  offer,  though 
those  that  were  in  the  market  were  very  good  ones.  There 
were  also  some  few  Welsh  ponies,  which  commanded  very  good 
prices.  There  was  not  a  large  show  of  sheep,  but  those 
that  were  in  the  market  were  very  good  samples,  and  fetched 
good  prices,  the  average  being  for  ewes  S^d.  per  lb.,  and  for 
wethers  8|d.  to  9d.  There  was  not  much  inquiry,  and  sales 
were  rather  dull,  especially  for  the  latter.  In  the  pi{[  pens 
there  was  a  very  good  average  show  of  fat  and  store  animals, 
and  the  prices  rai^^  5s.  to  5$.  6d.  per  stone.  On  entering  the 
market  our  attention  was  instantly  attracted  to  two  very 
fine  animals  which  had  been  sold  for  £19  10s.  the  pair,  one 
weighing  from  45  to  50  stone,  and  the  other  about  40  stone. 
They  were  splendid  specimens  of  the  porcine  tribe,  but  for  our 
own  consumption  we  should  prefer  something  smaller. 

LINCOLN  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  smaU  supply, 
and  prices  in  advance  of  kst  market,  fat  sheep  making  from 
8d.  to  9d.  per  lb. 

LOCKISBIE  OCTOBER  TRYST.— The  show  of  stock 
was  nearly  4,000  head  above  the  number  at  the  corresponding 
jparket  of  last  year.  It  was  composed  of  2,135  half-bred 
lunhf,  2,150  Cheviot  wether  Iambs,  810  Cheviot  ewe  lambs, 
5,500  Cheviot  ewes,  1,636  lambs,  540  bkckfeced  kmbs,  980 
blackfeced  ewes,  850  Cheviot  gimmers  and  wethers — total, 
10,660  head.  The  stock  generally  was  in  good  condition. 
Such  a  hage  show  of  Cheviot  draught  e^es  was  never 
before  seen  at  Lockerbie  fair,,  There  was  a  great  scarcity  of 
bnyers,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  there  were  not  snffi- 
^ent  for  tiie  stock.    Some  of  the  largest  kinds  were  in  the 


hands  of  breeders,  but  the  half  of  the  stock  wis  hdd  %  doj. 
ers.  The  value  of  sheep  has  decreased  very  mudi  of  Iste,  sad 
a  slow  market  was  expected,  but  the  result  wu  fer  worse  tfaa 
anv  one  expected.  Lambs  were  5s.  to  8s.  6d.  in  maay  esses 
below  the  prices  current  in  August^  though  in  most  esses  U^r 
were  bringing  the  prices  of  the  Septembor  market,  but  u  aU 
cases  losing  uieir  keepsinoe  that. 

MAIDSTONE  FAIR.— There  was  a  veiy  lirge  ispply  tf 
first-ckss  horses,  in  which  a  good  trade  was  done,  colts  reslir 
ing  30  to  40  guineas  each,  while  tome  eood  five-year-«Ui 
fetohed  as  high  a  price  as  £50  each.  Best  lambs  were  rtuBj 
sold  at  from  40s.  to  50s.  each,  while  fine  sheep,  of  whidi  tkn 
was  an  unusually  large  supply,  avoaged  6s.  per  stone.  Pip 
also  sold  well :  store  pigs  i8s.  to  23s.,  porkers  from  4s.  6d.ti 
5s.  per  stone,  and  large  porkers  48.  4d.  per  stone. 

MICHELL  FAIR.— About  3,800  sheep  were  penned.  IV 
sale  for  most  kinds  of  sheep  were  rather  sluggish,  bat  him 
the  close  of  the  feir  about  three-fourths  of  the  eotirs  woAb 
were  sold.  Fat  wethers  about  7id>  pcr  lb.  Store  vethen 
dull  sale.  Store  ewes  (of  whidi  there  vras  a  superior  kt) 
ranged  from  42s.  to  55s.  each. 

MID-CALDER  FAIR.— The  horse  market  was  ooDpUsed 
of  as  dull,  but  really  good  horses  were  in  demand,  thoo^ya; 
few  were  shown.  Of  the  seoondarv  and  inferior  deicnptiosi 
there  was  a  large  show,  but  little  donand.  Mr.  Stark,  Mid- 
Calder,  showed  a  superior  lot  of  draught  horses,  and  sold  a 
number  at  prices  ranging  from  £20  to  £43,  and  sevcnl  addf 
and  harness  horses  fiwm  £18  to  £30.  Messrs.  Brown,  Biov, 
sold  a  number  of  draughts  at  frtmi  £25  to  ^8 ;  and  one  mr- 
year-dd  filly,  to  Mr.  David  M*Gibbon,  Liveravoa,  st  £45 ; 
they  also  bought  two  and  three-year-olds  at  from  £20  to  £30. 
Mr.  Aitken,  Edinburgh,  sold  some  colta  at  an  average  of  fiO. 
Of  homed  cattle  the  show  was  very  amalL  Two-vesr-oU 
cross-bred  stots  realised  from  £9  to  £11  each ;  and  Mr.  Uir- 
tin,  Corstoiphine,  bought  a  lot  of  spring-olving  Aynbt 
queys  at  £10  each. 

MINSTERLEY  FAIR.— There  was  rather  a  scanty  wfj/t! 
of  sheep,  which  soon  found  purchasers  at  an  average  pmt 
Pigs  were  more  numerous,  and  were  soon  sold.  Stores  nsft^ 
from  40s.  to  70b.  each,  and  fet  piss,  of  whidi  there  were  tone 
fine  lots,  realized  more  than  6|d.  per  lb.  There  were  a  let 
horses,  but  no  demand. 

PENISTONE  FAIR.— We  had  a  very  good  show.  Ttet 
was  a  good  attendance.  Country  formers  were  very  cagtr  to 
sell,  but  by  no  means  at  lower  prices.  Good  ewes  made  frca 
48s.  to  50s.,  extra  lots  56s. ;  rams  41s.  to  SOs.,  prime  bnedi 
62s. ;  lambs,  ordinary  36s.  to  49s.,  good  and  uaefel  50i  per 
head,  and  some  verv  good  ones  sold  at  more  money.  Tbat 
was  only  a  poor  show  of  pigs,  and  business  was  very  ikv, 
especially  in  small  ones.  Many  lots  were  left  on  hand.  litt^ 
pigs  from  18s.  to  28s.,  stores  35s.  to  50s.  per  head.  Bseos 
pigs  7s.  6d.  per  141bB. 

PENNYMUIR  EWE  FAIR.— The  show  was  a  large  aie, 
but  owing  to  the  general  dulness  which  pervades  all  tbeabM 
markets  at  present  business  on  this  occasion  was  veryhiigit» 
Prices  compared  with  last  year  were  down  6s.  to  12s.  a  hoi 

REDRUTH  FAIR.— There  vras  a  good  supply  of  sbeei 
and  horses  (homed  cattle  still  being  prohibited.  Sheep  m 
well  in  the  early  part  of  the  day :  fat  ewes  and  hunbs  af  abotf 
7d.  per  lb.,  and  store  sheep  at  an  average  of  6d.  per  lb.  Re 
horse  was  heavy  throughout,  and  but  a  small  number  chas^ 
hands. 

SHERBORNE  FAIR.— The  supply  of  sheep  was  >hoit,bit 
business  was  not  brisk,  the  demand  being  kept  m  cheek  hs  ^ 
high  prices  asked,  the  lower  prices  submittea  to  at  the  dose  df 
Weyhill  leaving  thpir  influence  upon  the  bnvers.  To«iA 
dinner-time,  however,  many  sales  were  effected  at  aatis&etixT 
price,  and  on  the  whole  a  good  business  was  done,  sod  a  |R>i 
deal  of  money  passed.  Down  wethers  brought  58i,  D"*" 
ewes  54s.  to  568.,  lambs  30s.  to  46s.  Some  capital  store  |« 
brought  40s.  The  horse  fair  was  confined  to  the  asosl  ros^ 
descriptions,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  animal  there  wortfc* 
£20  note. 

TUORNE  FAIR.— There  was  only  a  thin  attendiaee.  1 
few  lots  of  sheep  did  not  meet  with  very  ready  sale.  S* 
good  horses  were  sold,  and  many  second-rate  animala  «cR^ 
the  fair.  , 

WOOLER  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  showafhalfW 
Dinmonts,  but  very  few  Leicesters.  Prices  of  Clieriot  ew* 
and  wedders  wouU  range, from  lOs,  to  lis. per beei leW 
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list  yeti'i  itgores.  Leicester  Ewes :  The  Marleyknowe  lot 
fetched  52s.,  Blinkboany  Sis.,  Boseuden  shots  48s.,  Mardon 
50i.,  Earl  49s.  6d.,  Wandon  47s.  Leicester  Dinmots :  The 
Snitter  (Mr.  Allan's)  52$.  6d.,  Lorbottle  (the  Hon. 
Captain  LiddelVs)  48s.,  Sharpeiton  Edge  two^shear  48s. 
The  Coldmartin  50s.,  Fenton  Hill  46s.,  Mindnim 
62s,  6d.  Half-bred  Dinmonts:  The  Akeld  lot  46s., 
West  Ditohbum  45s.,  Great  Ryle  468.,  The  Flotterton  42s., 
New  Etal  408.,  Low  Brooraepark  408.  Half-bred  Ewes: 
IWerton  Rectory  43s.  Cheviot  old  Wedders :  The  Laughrigg 
lot  Sos.,  with  a  Inck-penny,  The  Bigg  3ds.  Broadstmther 
Tovng  Wedders:  Packs  28s.  6d.,  Bloweary  25s.  Cheviot 
Ewes:  The  Greensidehill  packs  30s.,  The  Trowbom  do. 
37s.,  The  Grange  28s.,  Coldbum  29s.  6d.  In  the  pig  market 
there  were  abont  twelve  carts,  containing  their  noisy  mights ; 
prices  for  the  best  store  ones  ranged  from  20s.  to  35s. 

YOBK  FAIR.— Six  thousand  sheep  penned.  The  sale  a 
iloggish  one,  and  prices  declined  slightly  from  those  of  last 
fkir,  whilst  a  Tery  larse  portion  was  left  unsold.  Mutton 
sheep  were  in  very  slow  demand,  light  weights  realizing  7\d.  to 
Sd.,  and  heavr  weights  6ld.  to  7a.  per  lb.  There  was  a  fair 
•how  of  good-bred  English  lambs,  and  prices  tended  upwards. 
The  advanced  state  of  tlie  season  brought  few  rams  or  ewes 
into  the  market,  the  prices  of  which  tended  downwards. 

PRICES  of  BUTTER,  CHEESE.  HAMST&c. 

0HEE8B,  per  owt.—    a.     a. 
Cheehire 72  to  64 


BUTTBB,  p.  owt.—  a.       a. 

"    ■  ..iaatoi24 

..  94     110 
..196      130 


BUTTBB,  p. 
FrieaUnd.. 


Jersey 

Dorset 

Carlow 

Waterfbrd 

Cork 

limeriok.. 

Bligo 

PaiSH,  per  dos.,  12a.  Od.  to 
168.'<)d. 


Dble.  Gloucester.. 

...74 

78 

Cheddar 

...76 

84 

AmArififtn  ..,..., 

...66 

74 

HAMS:  York 

...90 

98 

Cumberland 

...90 

98 

Irish  

...— 

BACON.— 

Watshire 

...70 

76 

Irish,  green 

...64 

68 

ENGLISH    BUTTEB   MABKET. 

LONDON,  Mo2<DAT,  Oct.  22.— Our  Batter  trade  is  firm, 
and  of  fine  firesh  qualities  more  money  is  made. 

Dorset,  fine 134s.  to  1368.  per  ewt. 

Devon 120s.tol24«.       „ 

Fresh  14«.  to   I7s.  per  dosen  lbs. 

CABMABTITEN  BUTTEB  MABKET,  (Saturday  last.)— 
A  large  delivery  of  butter  to  this  market,  with  a  slow  demand 
and  drooping  prices— fully  4s.  per  cwt.  below  last  report,  and 
lower  prices  anticipated.  Best  butter  about  1168.  to  farmers, 
tecondary  qualities  112b.  ditto.    Cheese  lower,  22s.  to  25s. 

BAKEWELL  CHEESE  FAIB.— A  very  large  show,  and 
in  better  condition  than  last  fair.  Prices  ranged  from  60s.  to 
70s.  per  cwt. 

BISHOPSTOKE  CHEESE  MABKET,  (Thursday  last.)— 
There  was  a  large  snpply,  of  very  good  quality,  and  in  good 
condition.  The  buyers  were  few,  and  consequently  only  about 
half  of  that  exposed  was  sold,  at  a  reduction  of  2s.  to  Ss.  per 
cwt.  on  last  month's  prices. 

BRIDPOBT  CHEESE  FAIB  was  not  weU  suppHed,  and 
trade  was  consequently  not  brisk.  Dorset  Cheese  realised 
from  32s.  to  408.,  American  SOs.  to  90s.,  household  32s.  to 
42i.,  half-skira  or  Somerset  66s.  to  60s.  per  cwt, 

GLASGOW  CHRy.SE  MABKET,  (Wednesday  last.)— The 
market  still  continues  overstocked.  To-day,  very  little  bnsi- 
ness  was  doing,  only  about  10  tons  having  passed  the  scales. 
Prime  Cheese  maintain  and  bring  full  prices.  Dunlop  new 
6l8.  to  678.,  Cheddar-made  new  67s.  to  71s.,  skim-milk  26s. 
to  29s.  per  cwt. 

GLOUCESrrEB  MONTHLY  CHEESE  MABKET.— 
About  100  tons  of  cheese.  For  ordinary  and  secondary  quali- 
ties trade  was  stagnant,  and  a  decline  of  2s.  per  cwt.  had  to  be 
yielded ;  but  really  fine  lots  were  in  brisk  demand,  at  full  prices. 
Best  singles  realised  from  62s.  to  65s.,  and  seconds  from  52s. 
to  66s.  per  cwt. 

SALISBUBY  MONTHLY  CHEESE  MABKET.— Abont 
260  tons  were  pitched.  The  attendance  was  good,  and  nearly 
throe-fourths  of  the  supply  changed  hands,  at  a  decline  of 
from  38.  to  4«.  per  cwt.  Skims  realized  from  26s.  to  31§., 
half-skims  60s.  to  66s.,  Somersets  60s.  to  67s.,  Cheddars  70s. 
to  SOs.  per  cwt. 

GU)UCESTEB  CHEESE  FAIR.— About  100  tons 
were  pitohed.  Secondary  anaUties  declined  2s.  per  cwt.,  but 
(ta^  m^^f%  vere  <jpi9kly  taVn  ^f ,  i^t  ft»H  rntet.    Best  sin^lft 


sold  at  from  62s.  to  668.  to  65i.,  and  seoonda  at  58t.  to  568. 
per  cwt. 

WEYHILL  CHEESE  FADl,  (Monday  last.)- Ther«  was 
a  brisker  business.  Cheese-dairymen  stood  out,  and  obtained 
from  12s.  to  18s.  per  cwt.  more  money  for  their  produce  than 
at  last  year's  fair.  The  closing  prices  were,  for  best  double 
WilU  70s.  to  768.  per  cwt.,  ditto  double  Somersets  70s.  to 
846.,  and  singles  568.  to  65s.,  Cowards  SOs.  to  66s.,  and  Ched- 
dars and  prime  sorts  858.  to  lOOs.  per  cwt.  There  were  several 
job  lots  sold  wholesale. 

HOP  MARKETS. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Oct.  22.— We  have  no  alteration  to 
report  of  our  market,  wmch  continues  steady  at  former  quota- 
tions. The  business  transacted  is  chiefly  of  a  consumptive 
character ;  but  an  increased  demand  is  expected  before  long- 
as  prices  may  now  be  considered  as  firmly  established.  New 
York  advices  to  the  6th  inst.  report  the  market  as  very  firm, 
and  prices  advancing.  Prime  samples  of  Americans  command 
from  62s.  to  66s. 

Sussex    140s.  to  168s. 

Weald  of  Kent      140s.  to  175s. 

Mid  and  East  Kent       ...     160s.  to  220s. 

Famham  and  Country  ...     160s.  to  223s. 

Yearlings       90s.  to  1408. 

WORCESTER  HOP  MARKET,  (Saturday  but.)- A  con- 
siderable business  has  been  done  to-day  on  this  market,  the 
very  choicest  samples  being  most  in  request,  and  for  these  full 
rates  were  easily  obtainable ;  good  secondary  sorts,  although 
not  so  much  sought  alter,  found  buvers  at  our  late  currency, 
while  the  lower  class  of  samples,  and  more  especially  the  very 
lowest  things,  were  in  less  request,  so  that  on  these  a  conces- 
sion in  price  had  to  be  made  to  force  sales.  We  noticed  to- 
day more  low  samples  than  on  previous  da^,  and  many  of 
these  much  lower  than  we  had  seen  before.  The  ticket  issued 
at  the  public  scale  marks  648  pockets  new  weighed  to-day, 
and  633  pockets  previously  tms  week.  Present  currency: 
Choice  Mathon  and  Golding  sorts  £10  6s.  to  £11  68.,  fine 
white-bined  and  the  best  mixed  sorts  £9  to  £10,  lower  things 
£8  and  upwards,  all  at  per  cwt.  cash  at  the  scale. 

WEYHILL  HOP  FAIR,  Monday,  Oct.  16.— There  was 
again  a  hirge  attendance  of  hop-growers,  factors,  and  con- 
sumers, and  business  opened  actively,  and  many  speculators  who 
purchased  whole  growths  broke  bulk  and  resold  pockets  in 
suitable  parcels.  Kent  ho^growers  stood  out  for  advanced 
prices,  and  many  growths  pitched  and  represented  by  sample 
were  held  over  from  offers  of  from  £10  to  £10  10s.  per  cwt., 
and  will  be  on  sale  at  the  great  Kent  hop  fairs.  Among  Sussex 
hops  large  sales  were  effected  at  from  seven  to  eight  guineas 
per  cwt.,  and  discoloured  and  yearlings  at  £6  to  l6  per  cwt. 
Good  Worcesters  were  in  great  request,  and  all  have  b^n  sold, 
and  towards  the  dose  of  the  dav's  fair  many  hop-growers 
whose  produce  was  inferior  accepted  reduced  prices  rather  than 
cart  the  bulk  home  to  risk  sale  at  other  hop  markets.  Fam- 
hams  maintained  the  top  prices,  and  upwards  of  400  pockets  of 
these  Surrev  hops  were  transferred  to  two  eminent  pale-ale 
brewers.  Very  few  hops  of  bright  colour  and  fine  aroma  re- 
main unsold,  and  the  prices  have  varied  from  12  to  13  guineas 
per  cwt.  on  the  average.  There  has  been  a  fair  business  in 
foreign  hops,  and  some  bright  and  well-cured  samples  repre- 
sented continental  growths.  The  average  yield  of  this  season's 
growth  of  hops  has  been  a  great  topic  of  discussion,  and  it  is 
estimated  thai  if  the  hop  duty  now  had  an  existence,  this  yearns 
duty  would  be  equivalent  to  that  of  1858,  when  £264,000  fthe 
lowest  for  some  years)  was  paid  to  the  Inland  Revenue  as  nop 
duW. 

BRIGHTLING,  Oct.  17.— The  whole  of  the  hops  are  ae- 
cure  in  good  condition,  and  are  of  a  fair  ouality,  considering 
the  adverse  season  we  have  had.  The  yield  per  acre  comes  up 
better  than  expected  one  time,  being  nearly  10  cwt. — an  ave- 
rage very  pooa  for  Briffhtling.  It  is  likely  to  prove  the  more 
profitable  in  the  farmers  balance-sheet  than  last  year's  growth ; 
the  prices  keep  firm.  In  seasons  such  as  the  one  just  over, 
the  pickers  fare  but  indifferentlv ;  with  exceptions,  their  earn- 
ings this  season  have  been  small,  taking  into  consideration  the 
wet  weather,  which  has  made  the  work  a  mottt  comfortless  one, 
and  very  bad  for  the  women  and  chiUlren,  the  gardens  having 
been  in  a  very  moist  condition  all  through  the  picking,  quite 
the  reverse  from  the  year  1866 :  not  oue  vet  oay  dimng  the 
•ewon  9f  M  yewr.— .Jffwtfjr  .E^ff/, 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING   THE   PAST  MONTH. 


^ht  best  hilf  of  October  being  fine,  partly  made 
up  for  tbe  unseasonable  weather  in  August  and 
September;  but  on  the  18th  there  was  a  renewal 
of  rain,  followed  by  a  warm  ibuggy  atmosphere 
imd  frequent  showers,  leaving  the  remnant  of  the 
harvest  very  little  chance  of  being  gathered  in  mar- 
ketable condition.  In  Scotland  there  are  yet  many 
fields  of  unripened  oats,  and  tbe  record  against 
this  season  will  be  that  it  was  one  cf  th6  worst. 
Tet  there  have  been  lucky  exceptions,  and  many 
of  our  agriculturists  in  this  happy  condition  will 
receive  a  pecuniary  benefit  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions. After  a  series  of  low*priced  years,  the  pos- 
sibility and  probability  of  a  great  change  has 
rather  suddenly  flashed  upon  them,  and  we  really 
hope  that  those  who  have  been  seriously  injured  in 
the  condition  and  quality  of  their  corn  will  find 
some  compensation  in  its  enhanced  Value.  We  were 
first  in  doubt  about  ourselves,  but  a  few  weeks 
have  tnade  the  deficiency  more  apparent.  France 
bung  over  us  like  a  cloud  to  be  dispersed  by  sun- 
shine or  discharged  in  storms,  and  the  stormy 
urgent  demand  from  that  country,  felt  not  only 
here,  but  all  over  Europe,  has  settled  the  matter  of 
that  nation's  necessities.  Europe  generally  has 
not  been  so  badly  oflT,  and  the  fine  weather  in 
October,  with  the  late  gatherings  in  the  north,  has 
been  highly  serviceable  all  over  the  Baltic  provinces 
and  Pomerania.  fiut  another  former  "friend  in 
need/'  America,  by  her  latest  and  repeated  reports, 
iho^  not  only  that  she  is  no  longer  reliable  as  a 
source  of  supply  from  very  general  failures,  but 
that  they  reach  to  such  an  extent  as  to  suggest 
anxious  enquiries  whether  Europe  is  in  a  condition 
to  meet  any  extraordinary  demand  from  the  other 
Bide  of  the  Atlantic.  A  few  stray  shipments  of 
barrel  flour  do  yet  occasionally  light  on  our  shores, 
but  never  in  any  quantity  so  as  to  influence  prices, 
and  though  the  crop  of  maiae  there  has  been  un- 
usually good,  the  late  rains  and  frosts  have  lessened 
it,  which,  together  with  the  deficiency  in  wheat, 
have  forced  up  prices  beyond  expectation.  The 
London  market  was  about  the  last  fully  to  realise 
this  state  of  things,  and  has  rather  acted  as  an 
incubus  upon  than  as  a  spurt  to  tbe  country ;  but 
millers  and  factors,  now  of  the  soberest  hue,  look 
upon  the  future  as  something  like  "  danger  ahead.*' 
The  rise  in  wheat  has  been  about  48.,  and  all  grain 
has  followed  the  improvement,  not  relatively,  but 
each  on  its  own  merits.  The  following  were  the 
pHces  recently  quoted  at  the  several  places  natned  : 
White  wheat  at  Paris  66s.,  red  G3s. ;  Baltic  ted 
at  Antwerp  638. ;  old  Polish  at  Rotterdam  648. ; 
red  marks  at  Harobro'  60s.  6d. ;  Mecklenburg  6ls. 
6d.;  red  at  Roctock  589*  9d.  cost  and  freight,  or 
66s.  free  on  board ;  at  Stralsund  56s. ^;  at  Stettih 
54S. ;  fine  high-mixed  at  Danzic  628.  free  on  board  ; 
Ghii-ka  afloat,  freight  included,  to  55s.  6d. ;  Ber- 
dianski  to  54s.  6d. ;  Marianopoli  55s. ;  Banat  from 
Trieste  54s«  fid.  per  or.,  freight  included;  new 
Chicago  spring,  per  iSOlbs.^  6$8.  3d.,  No.  3,  dffi. 


6d.    So  little  Winter  wheat  tvas  oh  hand,  it  wu  not 
quoted. 

The  first  Monday  in  Mark-lane  commenced  oo 
moderate  arrivals  of  wheat,  both  English  ud 
foreign.  The  morning's  exhibition  of  sampin 
from  Kent  and  Essex  was  limited,  and  factors  it 
the  opening  were  asking  from  Is.  to  28.  per  qr. 
more,  though  this  was  useless.  But  little  vu 
doing  in  foreign.  Russian  sorts  sold  slowly  it 
previous  rates ;  but  fine  Baltic  qualities  were  hdd 
at  more  money.  Floating  cargoes  went  oflP  fredy 
at  unaltered  prices.  More  quietness  was  evinced 
generally  in  the  country  markets,  though  here  and 
there  the  upward  movement  continued,  and  almott 
everywhere  fine  dry  qualities  maintained  the  pre* 
vious  currency ;  but  inferior  were  Is.  cheaper  in 
many  localities,  and  difficult  to  place.  Liverpool 
was  dull  throughout  the  week.  At  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  no  change  of  value  was  noted.  DabHn 
Was  fully  as  dear. 

On  the  second  Monday  there  was  rather  1^ 
English  wheat  in  the  returns ;  but  the  foreign  tr- 
rivals  were  heavier  than  for  some  time  past.  The 
show  of  samples  from  the  near  counties  this  morn- 
ing was  small ;  but  the  weather  having  been  fioe 
for  the  late  gatherings,  and  tbe  foreign  suppliei 
being  so  heavy,  secondary  and  inferior  lots  were 
fully  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  cheaper ;  but  we  did  not  see 
much  difference  in  the  value  of  the  best  qualities, 
though  factors  generally  made  no  exception  in  their 
favour,  tn  spit^  of  the  large  supplies  of  foreign, 
holders  did  not  quote  lower  rates,  though  to  hsfe 
forced  sales  it  would  certainly  have  been  necessirj 
to  make  some  concession.  Tbe  tone  of  the  country  I 
markets  this  week  seemed  lowered  by  tbe  advices  I 
from  London,  and  but  few  markets  were  reported  i 
as  paying  the  same  prices  for  even  the  driest  sam-  | 
pies,  whue  the  general  runs  being  inferior  and  oat 
of  condition  were  mostly  reported  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. 
lower.  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  made  no  cbanj^ 
in  their  advices.  Foreign  wheat  at  Diiblio  wis 
very  firm ;  but  native,  being  oflfered  in  poor  coadi- 
tiou,  was  dull  and  rather  lower. 

Tbe  third  Monday  exhibited  very  small  arrinls 
of  home  growth,  and  tbe  foreign  Supply,  tboogh 
ample,  was  less  than  one-half  of  the  previous  ireek. 
There  were  fewer  samples  sent  up  in  the  morninf 
to  Essex  and  Kentish  factors  than  for  some  tio^ 
past,  and  with  French  orders  for  English  red  of 
the  east  coastj  as  well  as  for  extra  drjr  foreign  in 
town,  factors  were  enabled  to  establish  an  ad- 
vance of  fully  Is.  per  qr.  on  all  well-conditioned 
lots.  The  foreign  trade  also  felt  the  upvard  mon- 
ment,  and  was  generally  deatbr  to  the  same  extent 
Floating  cargoes  sold  readily  at  somewhat  iraprored 
rates  fbr  extra  fibe  quality.  The  country  advices 
Were  all  upward  in  their  tendency  this  week,  ik 
earliest  showing  the  smallest  advance ;  but  as.tbe 
London  market  rofte  Is.  to  2s.  on  Wednesday,  sod 
this  was  fully  supported  on  Friday,  the  advance  of 
Is.  to  2$.  became  gcQentl^  atid  in  several  liMtancei 
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It  wu  2s.  to  3«.  per  qr.  Glatgoiir  was  ts.  to  38. 
p«  qr.  detrar,  and  ih«  Irish  markets  were  all  ad- 
vuciog,  though  not  at  an  equal  pace* 

The  fourth  Mondaf  commenced  on  moderate 
English  and  large  foreign  tirrivalfl  of  wheat.  The 
ibow  of  samples  this  rooming  from  Kent  and 
Eisex  was  small  i  and  all  the  country  markets 
\mnti  dearer,  there  was  a  smart  demand  for  dry 
fttUties  at  fully  3s.  per  qr.  advance.  With  a  good 
tttendance  from  the  country,  there  was  a  fair  in«> 
qoiry  for  all  qualities  of  foreign  at  a  similar  im* 
j^vemeot.  Floating  cargoes  were  also  active  at 
li.  per  qr.  more  money.  This  movement  was  very 
praerally  followed  thronghont  the  country,  the 
pvnt  advance,  as  at  Melton  MoWhray,  heing 
^t  3s.  per  qr.  i  and  the  highest  about  4s.,  as  at 
Ipilding,  making  an  average  rate  of  9s.  to  38.  per 
^.  Glasgow  was  is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  boll  dearer, 
^d  Ediaburgh  3s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  Dablin  found  a 
fcir  demand,  at  Is.  per  brl.  improvement  on  native 
Ibd  feretgn  qualities.  The  following  Friday's 
liirket  at  London,  with  small  supplies  of  English 
Ibd  ^ood  arrivals  ttom  the  continent,  was  very 
llriD. 

'  The  imports  into  London  for  the  four  weeks 
«m  §4,921  qrs.  Euglith,  119,446  qrs.  foreign, 
tointt  34,057  qrs.  English,  133,383  qrs.  foreign 
ir  the  same  time  in  1865.  The  London  exports, 
pelf  to  France,  were  10,840  qrs.  wheat,  682  cwts. 
pv.  The  London  averages  commenced  at  53s. 
M,  aad  closed  at  55s.  8d«  per  qr. ;  the  general 
^kn^  began  at  49s.  8d.,  and  closed  at  628.  2d. 
|irqr.  The  imports  into  the  kingdom  for  four 
>ieki  were  1,264,087  cwts.  wheat,  131,365  cwts. 
loor. 
The  flour  trade,  like  that  of  wheat,  has  found 
le  fluctuations,  but  the  tone  throughout  has 
Q  mostlf  upwards,  closing  with  a  gain  of  about 
^  on  KorfolK  qualities  and  other  countrv  marks, 
^2s.on  foreign  sacks  and  barrels,  and  5s.  on 

t  rates,  leaving  558.  as  a  top  price  for  the  last, 
imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
n.959  sacks  country-made,  6,895  sacks  3,868 
•wii.  foreign ;  against  73,539  sacks  country*made, 
tjp  lacks  13>55l  brls.  foreign  for  the  same  period 

^Tbe  barley  trade»  after  some  hesitation  and  a 
i*^tard  tendency  after  successive  weeks  of  short 
;  lilies,  closed  with  an  upward  movement.  An 
tonally  fine  parcel  of  malting  on  the  last 
>rlet  brought  52s.,  while  inferior  stained  and 
inp  English  have  been  of  uncertain  value,  though 
rtj^ps  worth  32s.— a  price  which  In  former  years 
u  considered  fair  for  the  primest  qualities.  Da- 
abian  eipofts  being  prohibited  must  necessarily 
Kp  our  foreign  supplies  short  through  the  seasot), 
«i  very  low  rates,  with  all  other  grain  dear,  seem 
i^Hkely ;  but  we  can  hardly  depend  on  the  con- 
AQance  of  such  a  range  of  prices  as  now  obtains 
^  milting  sorts,  which  have  commanded  468. 
^  ott  board  at  Uambro^  The  imports  into  Loo« 
'n|or  four  weeks  were  18,538  qrs.  British,  21,166 
'tbnign;  against  19,lfl  qrs.  British,  44,913 
foreign  in  1865.  It  was  impossible  that  malt 
U  be  Btationarv  while  such  high  rates  have 
^P^  for  fine  barley,  more  especially  as  the 
>P^  of  flew  bare  given  mtith  satiifiMitioiii  and 


rates  have  therefdre  riwn  gra<hildl^  4S.  to  6s.  per  qr. 

As  to  oats,  the  damage  done  in  Scotland,  and 
the  protractedness  of  the  season,  with  the  certainty 
that  winter  will  materially  reduce  our  foreign  im- 
ports, have  all  contributed  to  enhance  prices^ 
though  the  inferioritv  of  some  new  foreign,  and  the 
general  repletion  of  dealors,  have  now  and  then 
brought  on  a  temporary  decline^  The  month's 
gain  has  certainly  been  Is.  6d.  per  qr.,  38  lbs. 
inferior  Russian  being  worth  d3s.,  and  only  a  little 
while  back,  during  the  heaviest  imports,  such  com 
could  have  been  bought  at  18s.  per  qr.  Those  im- 
porters, therefore,  who  during  the  glut  had  courage 
to  Isttd  their  cargoes,  will  be  more  than  reimbursed 
to  the  extent  of  the  charges.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
figures  below  that  scarcely  anything  has  come  from 
Scotland  and  very  little  from  Irelsndt  The  London 
receipts  for  four  weeks  have  been  in  English 
qualities  13,120  qrs.,  Scotch  93  qrs.,  Irish  4,920 
qrs.,  foreign  146,584  qrs.,  against  11,935  qrs.  Eng- 
hsh,  ^05  qrs.  Scotch,  6,715  qrs.  Irisb^  309>801  qrs. 
foreign  in  1865. 

With  scarcely  any  foreign  imports  of  beans,  our 
own  crop  only  moderate  in  quantity  and  blid  in 
quality,  and  the  fact  thst  there  has  been  an  overflow 
of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt,  carrying  away  much 
com  standing  on  the  river  banks,  beans  have  been 
improving  in  value  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  and  as 
neither  France  nor  Barbary  sends  us  anytning,  and 
hard  qualities  for  splitting  are  much  wanted,  it 
seems  buyers  will  be  forced  upon  the  more  plentiful 
use  of  maize ;  and,  indeed,  this  grain  has  already 
improved  3s.  to  4s.  per  qr.,  while  the  prospect  of 
large  imports  has  greatly  diminished  by  recent 
advices  from  New  York  and  the  Western  States. 
The  London  imports  of  beans  for  four  weeks  has 
been  2,550  qrs.  English,  1,415  qrs.  foreign,  against 
2,885  qrs.  English,  7,212  qrs.  foreign  in  1865. 

Peas  having  failed  this  month  as  to  foreign  sup- 
plies, have  slowly  followed  the  rise  in  beans,  and 
should  there  be  a  hard  winter,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  habit  be  generally  resumed  of  adding 
peas-pudding  to  boiled  pork,  we  may  find  a  further 
advance  in  boilers,  which  now  are  only  44s.  to  45s. 
per  qr.  The  ioiports  into  London  for  four  weeks 
were  3,706  qrs.  English,  50  qrs.  foreign,  against 
3,000  qrs.  English,  8,634  qrs.  foreign  in  1865. 

Linseed,  with  slender  imports  and  no  prospects 
of  increased  supplies,  has  kept  its  price,  and  so  it 
must  till  a  generally  good  harvest  is  noted  in  Russia 
and  India.    Cakes  have  sold  freely  at  full  rates. 

With  but  a  poor  look-out  as  respects  the  crop  of 
cloVerseed,  holders  of  the  small  stocks  of  red  and 
white  have  been  repeatedly  raising  their  preten- 
sions, till  568.  per  qr.  is  demanded  for  old  red 
American.  Mustardseed  has  partially  revived,  as 
well  as  tares  and  canaryseed,  and  all  seeds  give 
better  promise  of  paying  holders  than  recently. 
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IMPEBIAL    AYEBAGES 

For  the  week  ended  Oct.  13, 1866. 

Wheat 78,0661  qn.       6Si.    7d. 

Barley «.798|    „         4as.    Id, 

OaU 6,19H    »         238.    Od. 


OOMPABATIVE    AVEBAGES. 


WHEAT. 

BABLKY. 

0A1 

?B. 

Yean. 

Qrs.         8.  d. 

Qra.        8.  d. 

^' 

8.  d. 

1861.. 

.  70,01t   ...  40    6 

82,670    ...  34    8 

16,286    . 

..21    6 

1863.. 

.84,887    ...41    0 
.76,126   ...38    9 

68,768  I ...  34    7 

11,636  : . 

..10    4 

1864.. 

44,760   ...  30    2 

10,264    . 

..20    0 

1866.. 

.  60,812    ...  41  11 

40,246    ...  80    9 

6,637    . 

..20  11 

1866.. 

.  78,0661 ...  68    7 

62,798}  ...  42    1 

6,199}. 

..23    0 

FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  AVERAGE  PRICE  of  WHEAT. 
PaiCT.  Sept.  8. 'Sept.  16.  Sept. 22. 


Sept.  20. 

Oct.  6. 

Oct.  IS. 

« 

...  r 

...   |- 

PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

BRITISH  SBBDS. 
MuMABS,  per  biuh.,  brown  168.  to  188.  white    128.  tcl68. 

OAVABT.perqr 688.    688. 

Oi.oTXB8BB]>,  red. OOe.    OOe. 

ComiijrDBB,  per  owt 188.    208. 

TABse,  winter,  new,  per  buehel 4b.  6d.    68.  Od. 

Tbbvoxl 218.    248. 

Rtboejlbs,  per  qr 228.    24i. 

Lnr8BBn,perqr.,80wing688.to.728.,ora8hing   668.    688. 

RAneiBD,  per  qr *....    688.    608. 

LxjreuD  Oaxbb,  per  ton £10  lOe.  to£ll  lOe. 

tun  Oaks,  per  ton. £6  Ob.  to  £6  lOs. 

FORBIQN  SEEDS. 

OoBLursBB,  per  owt. 18B.to208. 

Olotbbbbbd,  red  60b.  to668.,  white 728.    848. 

Tbbboxl 18b.    208. 

Rtbobabb,  per  qr 18b.    20i, 

HBicrBBBD,  small  388.  per  qr.,  Dntoh 40b.    42b. 

LxiTBBBD,  per  qr.,  Baltic  648.  to  6a8...Bombay    7l8.    728. 

LursBBD  OiBBB,perton £9  lOe.  to£ll  10s. 

Rabb  Oakb,  per  ton £6  O8.to£6  IOb. 

RAYB8BBD,Dat0h 618.     608. 

Oabbawat       , 368.    388. 

POTATO  MARKETS. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Oct.  22  —During  the  pa«t  week  the 
aniTBl*  coastwise  have  been  ren  small,  ont  considerable  by 
rail.  The  tndt  has  been  good  for  sound  and  flrst-dass  sam- 
ples, but  inferior  sorts  were  a  very  dull  sale.  The  following 
are  this  day's  quotations : — 

Yorkshire  Flukes    per  ton    90s.  to  1208. 

,,       R^ents 70s.  to    90s. 

Linoolnshire  Regents      708.  to    80s. 

Dunbar  and  East  Lothian  Regents      80s.  to  100s. 

Kent  and  Essex  Regents 50s.  to  100s. 

„  „      Rocks 70s.  to  100s. 

Perth,  Forfur,  and  Fife  Regents    ...    70s.  to    80s. 

BOROUGH  AND  8PITALFIELDS. 
LONDON,  Monday,  Oct.  22.— The  accounts  respecting  the 
disease  are  again  un&Tourable.  The  supplies  of  potatoes  on 
sale  are  fairly  extensiTe.  Fine  parceLs  move  off  fnely,  at  fhll 
prices ;  otherwise  the  trade  is  heavy.  The  imports  into  Lon- 
don last  week  was  16  bags  from  Amsterdam,  54  tons  from  St. 
Brieux,  and  565  sacks  firom  Dunkirk. 

Regents    408.  to  120s.  per  ton. 

Rocks    50s.  to   90s.      „ 

Flukes   908.  to  150s.     „ 

COUNTRY  POTATO  MARKETS.  —  York,  (Thursday 
last) :  We  had  a  very  good  show  of  Potatoes,  which  sold  at 
Ss.  per  2801bs.,  and  8d.  per  peck.— Knaresborough,  (Wed- 
nesday last) :  Potatoes  lOd.  tol2d.  per  211bs.— Leeds,  (Tues- 
day  last) :  Potatoes  9d.  to  lOd.  wholesale,  and  lOd.  to  lid. 
retail  per  211b8.— Manchester,  (Tuesday  last) :  Potatoes  5s. 
to  9s.  per  2621bs.— Northallerton,  (Wednesday  last) :  Po- 
tatoes 8d.  to  9d.  per  stone.— Shstfield,  (Tuesday  last) : 
Ckmimon  Potatoes  6s.  to  8s.,  round  ones  Os.  to  10s.  per  load. 
•T^PQif CAWf »,  (Satnr4aj  \^) ;  The  supply  gf  fptatoes  ifw 


not  so  lanpe,  for  ^hich  the  demand  ruled  brisk,  prioes  lUgiBf 
from  88.  6d.  to  9$.  6d.  per  load  of  18  stones.— FoxTznucr, 
(Saturday  last) :  Potatoes  Is.  per  score.— York,  (Sstvdtr 
last) :  The  market  was  again  liberally  rapphed,  notwithstasd. 
ing  the  reports  as  to  the  Potato  disease.  The  prices  havs  aa 
upward  tendency,  and  we  cannot  quote  them  lower  tba 
from  98.  to  lOs.  per  tub  of  2801b8.,  and  9d.  to  lOd.  per  psd 
retail. 


ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 

CITY,  Monday,  Oct.  22.— Since  our  hut  report,  thetriBi- 
actions  in  all  kinds  of  English  wool,  both  for  nome  lue  ud 
export,  hare  been  on  a  moderate  scale  ;  but  no  actual  M  bu 
taken  place  in  the  (|notations.  The  supply  of  wool  on  offer  b 
by  no  means  extensive. 

OuMMMin  PaioBs  ov  Bvouss  Wool.         a.  d.    s.  d. 

Flsecbs— Southdown  hoggets per  lb.    1   7|tol  81 

Half-bred  ditto „       1   91    1  Hi 

Kent  fleeces „       18      19 

Southdown  ewes  and  wethem   ,»      17     18 
Leicester  ditto  „       1   7     1  » 

So«l»— Clothing  „       1    6      1  Ml 

Combing „       I    6|    J  0 

LEEDS  (English  and  Fobzign)  WOOL  MARUTS, 
Friday. — ^There  is  no  change  of  importance  in  either  desiaii 
or  price  for  English  wool.  The  demand  for  yams  for  tkc 
continent  being  almost  nothing,  tends  to  keep  down  tbe  e» 
Buption  of  wool,  and  prevent  an  advance  in  price.  There  ni 
steady  consumption  of  clothing  wool,  but  then  is  not  aaj^ 
mand  likely  at  pieseut  to  advance  prices  materially. 

BRADR)RI)  WOOL  MARKET,  (ThursdaT  hist)-Tbm 
has  been  another  week  of  slow,  dragging  **  hand-to-iDMik' 
trade,  and  this  moming*s  market  brings  little  or  no  inproR> 
ment.  It  is  just  as  we  have  report«l  it  for  several  vccb 
past— dull  and  inanimate.  Spinners  take  iust  enongh  to  hep 
their  wheels  in  motion,  but  no  one  is  bold  enough  to  bi^a 
anticipation  of  his  wants ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  natehiKi 
rather  than  fleece  wool  seem  most  in  demand.  A  tew  ttapkn 
report  rather  more  in(|uiry  in  hogg  wool,  and  indeed  bogji 
are  quite  firm  at  the  price  we  quot^Ml  them  some  three  or  foir 
weeks  since.  The  upward  movement  in  cotton  dariag  the 
past  week  has  prevented  any  decline  in  the  value  of  wool  fea^ 
rally,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  relaxation  on  thewti 
country  holders  encourages  staplers  here  to  keep  prettjuati 
late  Quotations.  There  nave  been  instances  in  which  afrl^ 
tional  decline  has  been  submitted  to,  but  these  are  the  eieep* 
tions,  and  not  the  rule. — Bradford  Observer. 

GLASGOW  WOOL  MARKET,  (Saturday  hwt)— 'nieRii 
no  change  to  report  in  the  aspect  of  this  wool  market  1W 
demand  continues  dull,  and  buyers  restrict  themselveB  to  pv- 
chasing  for  immediate  wants.  Pieces  remain  unchansed,  ai 
holders  are  quite  Arm  in  their  quotations. — F,  HJtltcl 
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PLATE  V. 
RAINBOW. 

THE  PROPBBTY  OF  MR.  J.  AN8TRUTHER  THOMSON^  THE  MASTER  OF  THE  PYTCHLEY, 


Rainbow,  an  Irish  horse,  supposed  to  be  by 
Arthur,  was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Peter  Moir,  the 
Scotch  dealer,  who  sold  him  to  Mr.  Richard  Rayuer, 
the  Bdinburgh  riding-master,  not  only  a  first-rate 
horseman  in  the  school,  but  a  very  good  man  with 
hounds.  The  horse  passed  in  turn  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Anstruther  Thomson,  who  purchased  him 
in  1865,  and  sent  him  into  Northamptonshire  for 
his  own  riding,  on  taking  to  the  Pytchley  in  the 
autumn  of  tlie  same  year.  Rainbow,  then  only 
fi?e  years  old,  distinguished  himself  during  that 
Mason  in  the  famous  Waterloo  run,  although  he 
had  been  at  exercise  for  two  hours,  and  had  his 
water  before  be  went  out,  being  only  called  on  at 
the  last  moment  to  take  the  place  of  another  horse 
that  had  fallen  lame.  Mr.  Thomson  rode  him  as 
second  horse  for  about  the  last  hour  and  a-half  of 
the  run,  and  did  not  get  home  on  him  until  half- 
past  ten  at  night.  Rainbow  having  been  out  about 
thirteen  hours.  He,  however,  was  never  off  his 
feet,  and  came  out  again  in  his  turn.  It  was  stated, 
in  some  of  tbe  many  versions  of  this  extraordinary 
nin,  that  Mr.  Thomson  began  and  ended  on  Rain- 
bow; but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  master  rode  a 
chesnut  mare  called  Valeria  during  the  first  part 
of  it,  and  only  got  Rainbow  at  Gloaston  Wood. 

At  the  end  of  the  season.  Rainbow  was  entered 
for  the  Islington  Hall  Show  in  the  ISst.  weight- 
carrying  hunter  class,  and  where  he  was  un- 
questionably  the  lion  of  the  Hall.  He,  however, 
only  reached  to  the  second  prize  of  £30,  the 
first  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Sutton's  Voyageur, 
and  when  we  thus  wrote  of  the  class :  "  Having 
disposed  of  '  the  blood  horses,'  Lord  Portsmouth, 
Sir  Watkin,  and  Captain  Percv  Williams  com- 
menced on  the  catalogue  in  regulation  order,  with 
the  weight-carrying  hunters,  of  which  there  was  no 
less  than  forWentries,  good,  bad,  and  superlatively 
indifferent.  The  most  fstmous  nag  of  the  lot,  and 
thoroughly  realizing  in  his  every  look  and  movement 
tbe  modern  hunter,  was  Mr.  Anstruther  Thomson's 
Rainbow,  the  horse  his  owner  rode  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  renowned  Waterloo  run  with 
the  Pytchley,  and  that  here  with  a  natty  second 


horseman  on  his  back  looked  wonderfully  like 
business.  Rainbow  is,  in  fact,  full  of  varmint 
character,  with  a  fine  neck,  well-laid  shoulders,  and 
as  altogether  good  forehand ;  but  he  finiahes  off 
badly  behind ;  with  a  slack  loin  and  gooee  rump, 
so  as  to  scarcely  realize  the  fifteen-stone  condition 
— a  point  upon  which  he  was  fairiy  beaten  by  the 
chesnut  Voyageur,  a  wonderfully  clever  nag,  up  to 
almost  any  weight,  but  with  plenty  of  breeding  and 
appearance  about  him,  and  that  only  requind  to 
have  been  better  ridden  to  have  made  a  still  more 
favourable  impression.  However,  he  won  un- 
mistakably all  through,  with  Rainbow  second,  and 
Ingleby, '  the  prize  horse  of  last  year,'  a  bad  third, 
as  not  haying  since  gone  on  well,  though  he  must 
have  wintered  comfortably  enough  on  oilcake  and 
mangolds,  being  brought  out  as  fat  as  butter,  and 
as  little  like  work  as  anything  in* the  Hail.  Mr. 
Thomson's  other  entry,  tbe  roan  Phoebus,  that  waa 
also  in  the  Waterloo  run,  went  verv  short  and 
stumpy ;  but  he  appears  to  be  as  handy  as  a  glove, 
and  has  many  good  points  about  him ;  and  for  the 
pick  of  the  others  in  this  large  field  we  might  take 
Mr.  Drage's  Luck's  All,  Mr.  Paddison's  chesnut, 
Mr.  Fuller's  Old  Cyclops,  of  a  wonderfully  nice 
stamp,  but  terribly  worn ;  Mr.  Bode's  Baron, 
Mr.  Mumford's  The  Rejected,  well  deserving  of 
some  notice;  Mr.  Grale's  Hopbine,  Mr.  Booth's 
Bullfinch,  Mr.  Oakley's  Esca,  with  very  good 
action ;  Mr,  Jackson's  Avonmore,  Mr.  CampbeU's 
Dainty  Davy,  and  a  weight-carrier  of  John  Tolhtt's. 
The  judges,  however,  confined  their  commenda- 
tions to  Mr.  Robson's  Ex-President,  and  a  cream- 
coloured  horse  from  Yorkshire,  with  nothing  re- 
markable about  him  but  his  colour,  and  that 
furnished  the  joke  of  the  day,  not  one  of  the  judges 
being  willing  to  admit  that  he  ^d  been  any  party 
to  such  a  preference." 

Mr.  Thomson  now  writes  to  say :  *'  I  think  your 
remarks  about  him  at  Islington  were  very  good, 
except  that  you  did  not  give  him  credit  for  carry- 
ing the  weight ;"  while  his  ewner  adds  something 
very  acceptable  as  to  Rainbow's  character  in  the 
field :   "  He  is  a  dark  brown,  six  years  old,  and 
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ttandiofr  sixteen  hands  two  inches  high.  He  is  a 
very  strong  horse,  with  the  finest  temper  possible, 
and  can  go  a  good  pace,  while  he  is  a  very  bold 
and  very  big  jumper.  He  will  do  his  fences  any- 
how you  like,  either  flying  or  standing,  and  will  go 
through  any  bullfinch  you  can  see  through.  His 
great  merit  is  his  8tout9e9s,"    Mrt  Thomaon 


testifies,  further,  to  the  fidelity  of  our  portrait,  by 
Corbet :  "The  engraving  is  yery  good,  especiaUy 
the  very  large  muscles  in  his  shoulders.  The  ean 
are  a  little  too  small,  and  the  head  rather  lean ;  bat 
it  is  altogether  an  excellent  tikenesi**  The  original 
picture  i9  now  in  Mr,  Thomson's  possession. 


PLATE  VI. 
SILVER    ROYAL;    a  Long-wool   Ram. 

THV  PHOPEBTY  OF  MB.  J.  LYNN,  OV  BTBOXTON,  GBANTHAM. 


Silver  Roval,  bred  by  Mr.  Lynn,  is  by  Battersea 
Royal,  dam  oy  Royal  Leeds ;  Battersea  Royal  by 
a  son  of  Mr.  Sandy's  57  guineas  sheep,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  F.  Spencer,  out  of  a  Silver  Medal  ewe 
of  Mr.  Lynn's  own  breed. 

In  ld64  Silver  Royal  took  the  third  priae  in  the 
shearling  class  of  Lincoln  or  Other  Long-wools  at 
the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  meetingof  the  Royal  Agri- 
cohnrel  Society ;  and  the  first  prise,  of  £5,  at  the 
meetbg  of  the  Leicestershire  AgricuUaral  Society. 

In  186S  he  took  the  first  prize  of  £20,  in  the 
**  Other  Long-wool"  dass,  at  the  Plymouth  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  the  first 
priie  of  £5,  at  the  Hereford  show  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society ;  the  special  prise  of 
glo^  at  the  Bedfordshire  AgrienkuirsU  Society; 


the  first  prize  of  £8,  at  the  North  Lincolnihin 
Society's  meeting,  at  Market  Rasen ;    the  6m 

§rize  of  £5,  at  the  Leicestershire  Agricoltonl 
•ooiety;  and  the  first  prise  of  £5,  together  with 
the  special  prise  of  £5  as  the  best  ram,  of  any  age, 
at  the  Sparkenhoe  Farmers'  Club  show. 

The  merits  of  this  Leicester  and  Lincoln  ciom 
are  now  well  known ;  and,  in  addition  to  a  good 
home  trade,  Mr.  Ljmn  is  sending  sheep  to  ladk, 
St.  Helena,  and  Australia.  Silver  Royal,  to  whoie 
excellence  we  have  often  spoken  upon  meeting  hm 
about  the  country,  has.  however,  been  retain^  for 
use  in  his  owner's  flock,  where  hie  prod  ore  bsfi 
answered  remarkably  well,  as  taking  very  geoenllv 
after  their  aire-*noC  always  such  a  certainty  with 
the  stock  of  a  cro88*bred  animal; 


DRESSINGS     FOR     CEREALS. 

BT    CVTWSSB.1    W.    JOHHSOIT,    F.B.a» 


Dnriitf  the  past  tea  yeaon  a  series  of  valuable  iuveiti. 
ntions  uve  been  made  on  the  growth  of  ctraal  crops. 
These  exporimenti  bsTo  been  as  eurefolly  as  Itboriously 
eonincted  ;  by  nieii,'too,  who  like  Voekker,  Way,  Laehig, 
Lawea,  and  Gilbert,  were  anxioiiBly  searching  after  the 
tvntb — philosophers  who  happily  stood  high;  enough  to 
aiTord,  if  they  made  an  error,  to  acknowledge  the  fact. 
It  is  now  some  years  since  Way  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusion  {Jour.  Rog.  Ag,  Soc,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  535) :  **  It 
seems  to  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert,  that  ammonia  is  the 
manure  for  direct  application  to  the  cereals  ;  phosphate 
of  lime  being  usefully  applied  to  turnips  and  other  root 
erops,  but  being  quite  without  effect  upon  wheat." 

Time,  however,  has  led  to  rather  a  modified  view  of 
this  great  question.  It  is  certain  that  on  partieuhr  soib 
already  abounding  >n  phosphate  of  Hme,  the  application 
of  this  mlt  is  asdess;  but  in  many  others  a  very  beneficial 
result  is  obtained  by  dressing  the  soil  with  bones  dis- 
solved in  sulphurio  acid.  In  soma  comparative  experi- 
ments recently  earefaUy  and  ably  conducted  upon  wheat 
ia  the  allavial  soils  of  Bedfordshire,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Edward  Pors^,  of  the  London  Manure  Com- 
pany, the  result  has  been  very  much  in  favour  of  the  dis- 
solved bones. 

It  is  admitted  that  on  heavy  soils  the  application  of 
ammonia  is  of  less  Value  to  the  wheat  crop  than  on  the 
lightfF  descriptions  of  land.    It  is  in  clay  soils  that  we 


find  the  largest  proportion  of  ammonia';  while  on  aaa^. 
gravdly  lands  it  is  chiefly  deficient.  Way  some  time  aoei 
alluded  to  the  constant  presence  of  thu  alkali  in  hmj 
soils  (/did,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  262).  He  observed:  "Reeest 
examinations  of  the  ammonia  contained  in  sofls,  some  of 
them  taken  at  considerable  depths,  and  long  out  of  tk 
reach  of  cultivation,  have  shown  a  large  quantity  of  tUi 
substance  to  exist  in  them.  Whence  was  this  amffioiB 
derived  ?  Not  firom  manure  nor  from  rahi,  for  in  «f 
case  I  examined  a  clay  of  the  plastic-day  formation,  ^ 
20  feet  from  the  surface.  It  was  physically  imposobk 
one  would  think,  that  either  air  or  water  conld,  in  of 
quantity  at  lea^,  get  access  to  this  depth  in  so  elote  »i 
tenacious  a  material;  yet  I  found  more  tlian  1  part  (tf 
ammonia  in  1,000  parts  of  this  day,  and  I  ascribed  iti 
origin  then,  as  it  still  appears  to  me  it  ^uld  be  ascnbed. 
to  the  waters  of  the  seas  or  lakes  from  wlneh  tks  d>f 
was  first  depoated,  and  frt)m  whidi,  by  its  absorptiit 
powers  for  ammonia,  it  had  removed  this  alkili  in  u 
msoluble  form.  The  existence  of  ammonia  in  a  soO seentf 
an  inherent  and  inseparable  result  of  the  presence  of  daf 
in  the  soil,  and  we  may  weU  question  whether  sU  or£i* 
ary  soils  in  a  state  of  nature  do  not  contain  within  TttA 
of  the  roots  of  plants,  especially  of  large  trees,  soiHciat 
ammonia  to  account  for  any  accumulation  of  vtgeti* 

It  is  needless  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin  of  tie 
ammonia  which  is  found  in  such  considerable  proportws* 
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h  lome  toils.  It  could  hardly  have  been  derived  I  take 
ft,  from  any  other  source  than  from  the  decomposition  of 
nitn^ons  sobstances,  and  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
question  has  been  examined  leoentlj  by  Professor  Sehida. 
SehnltieBstein  {Jour.  Boy.  Hort,  Boo.,  N,  A,  vol.  i.,  p. 
123) ;  ire  need  not,  however,  oonenr  in  all  his  eonelnsioni 
when  we  avail  ourselves  of  his  valuable  paper.  He  re- 
marb  that  "Saussure,  who  made  the  discovery  that 
rain-water  contains  a  small  quantity  dt  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, expressed  an  opinion  that  the  nitrogen  of  plants 
might  be  derived  from  the  air  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  that  this  snbstanee  might  be  devek^  firom 
animal  matters  by  putrescence  and  so  dispersed  in  the  air, 
and  that  organic  manure  decomposed  chiefly  into  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  which  is  brought  down  by  the  rain 
from  the  air  is,  however,  so  smaflTthat  a  hogshead  of 
hm-water  contains  hardy  half  a  grain;  while,  on  the 
o^OT  hand,  rotting  dung,  as  Davy  has  shown,  evolves, 
besides  carbonic  acid,  gaseous  acetate  and  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  is  by  no  means  entirely  decomposed  into 
carbonic  acid  and  ammoniacal  kbm,  but  leaves  behind  a 
wild  ammoniacal  humus  or  mould — which  is  contrary  to 
the  views  of  Ingenhouz,  who  supposed  the  whole  of  the 
dang  passed  into  a  gaseous  form  by  fermentation  and 
putrescence,  so  that  all  the  constituenU  which  were  nu- 
tntive  to  plants  were  communicated  to  the  air ;  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  the  nutritive  properties  reside,  for  the 
most  part,  iu  the  mould  which  anses  from  the  dung  by 
means  of  decomposition. 

"Theammoniaeal  matter  in  the  atmosphere  is  there- 
fore extremely  small ;  whereas  that  of  the  soil,  and  of 
n»nv  particular  soils,  is  very  large.  Clay  is  the  richest 
of  all  m  ammonia.  Accordmg  to  Baumhauer,  the  clay 
of  the  Zuydersee  of  Holland  contains  in  a  thousand  parts 
.076-.078  of  ammonia,  which  is  about  0.13  or  i  per 
cent.  The  virgin  forest-soil  of  Texas  contains  i  per 
cent,  (rf  ammonia;  lOOlbs.  of  it  contain  6  oa.  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  or  2  oz.  of  ammonia.  According  to  Kroc- 
xer  8  experiments,  loam  contains  l-8lh  per  cent.,  sand 
and  marl  l-20th  and  1-lOth  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  In 
four  acres  of  land  having  1  foot  depth  of  soil,  containing 
1  f^t\  *^*'^**  **'  ammonia,  there  are  above  16,0001b8.,  or 
4,000Ib8.  per  acre.  This  quantity  is  greater  than  what 
?oft  ^"  to  land  by  manure.  If  an  acre  of  land  contains 
120  cwt.  of  manure,  supposing  it  to  contain  1 -200th 
of  ammonia,  there  are  only  661bs.  of  ammonia, 
whereas  in  the  soH  just  mentioned  there  are  4,000Ib8. 
rhe  dung  is  by  no  means  effectual  merely  by  addition 
of  ammonia,  but  besides  by  the  accumulation  of  humus 
as  a  ferment  for  other  constituents. 

"  The  mode  in  which  ammonia  is  formed  in  the  soil  is 
ehuiidated  by  the  experiments  of  Knhlmann  on  the  for- 
OAtion  of  saltpetre,  and  has  been  further  followed  out  by 
Mulder  in  his  'Physiological  Chemistry.'  Ammonia  is 
formed  in  rotting,  porous  matters,  which  evolve  hydro- 
gen; while  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  combines  with  the 
nascent  hydrogen,  as  in  the  rusting  of  metals  by  decom- 
position of  water — as,  for  instance,  in  damp  iron-filings, 
in  oonsequenoe  of  which  iron-rust  also  contains  ammonia. 
^  porous  fermenting  soil  without  dung  forms  ammonia 
by  the  elimination  of  hydrogen,  which  at  a  later  period 
IB  oxidized  into  saltpetre. 
.  '.'^c'fher  form  in  which  nitrogen  enters  into  plants  is 
ni^  acid,  which  is  widely  difltised  in  the  soil,  and  gene- 
rally combined  with  clay,  magnesia,  lime,  potash,  or  soda 
--in  many  places  so  abundantly  that  inEgj^pt,  Thibet,  the 
East  Indies,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Hungary,  and  America 
the  saltpetre  effloresces  and  is  easily  collected.  Nitric 
f«d  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  ammonia,  whidi 
w  produced  by  the  combinotiou  of  the  hydrogen  elimin- 


ated firom  the  soil  with  tiie  nitrogen  of  the  air.  In  con- 
sequence nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  lime,  and  saltpetre  always 
exist  in  hnmous  clay  and  limestone  soils.  The  nitric  amd 
is  assimilated  by  the  plants  in  the  same  way  as  other  adds 
and  hnmic  adds,  since  the  oxygen  is  exhaled  in  light,  the 
nitrc^rai  retained. 

"  Sanssure's  view,  r^roduced  by  liebig,  that  the  nitro« 
l^n  of  f)hmts  originates  from  iJie  carbonate  of  ammonia 
m  the  air,  and  that  all  manures  operate  only  by  the  for- 
mation of  carlionate  of  ammonia,  is  therefore  ^together 
erroneous,  and  can  only  lead  to  great  errors  in  practical 
farming.  Liebig's  theory  of  manures  runs  thronghont 
on  the  evolution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  from  the  dung, 
and  the  addition  of  gypsiun  in  order  to  its  fixation.  It 
has  been  supposed  t£it  the  efflect  of  gypsum  depends  only 
on  the  fixation  of  ammonia.  It  is  plain,  from  praetictd 
experiments  on  the  effect  of  gypsum  in  horticulture  and 
agriculture,  that  this  view  is  ^together  wrong.  Gypsun 
promotes  the  growth  of  the  leaves  and  stms  only  of 
leguminous  phmts,  as  clover  and  peas,  but  never  the 
blossoming  and  ripening  of  the  firuit.  On  the  contrarr, 
gypsum,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  luxuriant  growth, 
hmders  the  formation  and  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  there- 
fore is  very  iiyurious  in  the  cultivation  of  peas  in  fields, 
since  these  plants,  when  strewed  with  gypsum,  continne 
green  for  a  long  time  and  produce  with  difficulty  only  a 
uttle  seed.  We  have  also  shown  that  no  neutral  salts, 
and  therefore  ndther  gypsum  nor  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
can  be  decomposed  and  assimilated  by  plants. 

"Ammoniacal,  especially  nitrogenous  matters,  have 
precisdy  the  contrary  effect  on  vegetation ;  they  promote, 
that  is,  the  blossoming  and  formation  of  fruit,  and  impede 
the  growth  of  leaves  and  stem.  We  may,  therefore,  by 
manuring  push  the  production  of  fruit  and  fiowers,  in 
fruit-trees,  to  sudi  an  extent  that  they  will  at  last  perish, 
especially  in  dry  soils.  I  have  myself  seen  young  pear 
and  plum-trees,  in  certain  years,  perish  from  over-manur- 
ing. Gypsum  never  produces  this  effect,  whereas  if 
gypsum  operated  by  the  fixation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
it  must  have  the  same  effect  as  animal  manures." 

The  long-continued  and  valuable  experiments  of  Lawes 
and  Dr.  Gilbert  upon  the  wheat  plant  have  been  elaborately 
described  bv  them  (Md,  vol  xxv.,  p.  93).  These  trials 
were  intended,  amid  other  objects,  to  test  the  comparative 
advantage  of  using  for  it  ammoniacal  and  minersQ  dress- 
ings— very  considerable  questions,  to  which  writing  in 
1864,  they  thus  allude : 

"  The  records  of  a  field  of  14  acres  in  which  wheat 
has  been  grown  without  manure,  and  by  different  descrip- 
tions of  manure,  year  aft^  year  for  twenty  sooeesdve 
seasons,  without  dther  foUow  or  a  follow  crop,  and  in 
which  the  lowest  produce  was  in  the  first  year  15,  and  in 
the  last  17i  bushels,  and  the  highest  in  the  first  year  24i, 
and  in  the  last  56i  bushels,  cannot  foil  to  be  of  much  in- 
terest at  once  to  the  practical  former,  to  the  economist, 
and  the  man  of  science.  Accounts  have  been  before  re- 
ported of  the  powth  of  wheat  for  many  consecutive  years 
apparently  wiu  great  success,  and  without  much  evidence 
of  exhaustion,  on  soils  of  extraordinair  fertility ;  and  the 
recent  experience  of  the  Bev.  S.  Smith,  of  Lois-Weedon, 
has  shown  that,  on  his  soil  at  least,  many  wheat-crops  can 
be  taken,  under  a  system  of  alternate  crop  and  follow, 
without  reaching,  at  any  rate  for  many  years,  the  point 
of  deterioration.  History  also  tells  us  of  large  tracts  of 
land  on  which  the  wheat-crop  has  been  cultivated  year 
after  year  for  many  years,  but  which  have  eventually 
succumbed  to  the  unnatural  strain  put  upon  them.  Tlie 
records  now  to  be  laid  before  the  reader  refer  to  condi- 
tions of  growth  like  in  some  points,  but  essentially 
different  in  most,  to  those  cases  to  which  we  have 
aUadcd. 
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"  The  experlmenU  Imvc  bceu  maUc  upon  what  may  be 
called  fair  average  wheat-laud.  But,  as  the  rental  of 
similar  land  in  the  immediate  locality  ranges,  and  has 
ranged  for  many  years  past,  only  from  258.  to  30s.  per 
acre,  tithe  free,  and  its  wheat-crop  under  the  ordinary 
management  of  the  district  certainly  does  not  average 
more  than  from  25  to  27  bushels  per  acre  once  every  five 
years,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  it 
can  lay  no  claim  to  extraordinary  fertility,  or  to  be  ranked 
on  a  higher  level  than  a  large  proportion  of  the  soils  on 
which  wheat  is  grown  with  a  moderate  degree  of  success 
under  a  system  of  rotation  and  home  manuring.  Such, 
in  an  agricultural  or  commercial  point  of  view,  were  the 
general  characters  of  the  land.  Speaking  still  in  agricul- 
tural language,  it  may  be  said  that  the  soil  is  a  somewhat 
heavy  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  raw  yellowish  red  clay,  bnt 
resting  in  its  turn  upon  chalk,  which  provides  good  natural 
drainage. 

"  The  questions  arise :  What  are  the  grain-yielding 
capabilities  of  such  land  ?  what  its  powers  of  endurance  ? 
in  what  constituents,  or  class  of  constituents,  does  it 
soonest  show  signs  of  exhaustion  ?  and  how  far  will  the 
answers  arrived  at,  on  these  points  in  reference  to  it,  accord 
with,  or  be  a  guide  to,  those  which  would  apply  to  any 
large  proportion  of  the  arable  land  of  Great  Britain  when 
farmed  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  rotation  ? 

"  When  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
first  appeared,  now  five-and- twenty  years  since,  such  ques- 
tions as  these  were  hardly  thought  of,  excepting  by  a  few 
philosophers  and  economists  whose  speculations  were 
scarcely  heard  of,  and  still  less  heeded,  by  any  consider- 
able number  of  even  the  most  intelligent  of  agriculturists. 
Since  that  period,  however,  matters  have  very  much 
changed ;  and  the  history  of  the  change  shows  it  to  have 
been  due  to  by  no  means  one  cause  alone.  Almost  coin- 
cidently,  or  at  any  rate  following  very  closely  upon  one 
another's  footsteps,  and  each  reacting  upon  the  other,  the 
increase  of  population,  commercial  freedom  and  competi- 
tion, a  vast  increase  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  extensive 
diffusion  both  of  it  and  of  information  of  a  practical  kind 
bearing  upon  the  farmer's  art,  have  contributed  to  the 
wide-spread  spirit  of  inquiry  of  the  present  day  on  such 
subjects. 

*'  But  it  is  especially  to  the  laborious  investigations  on 
agricultural  chemistry  of  Boussingault,  and  to  the  generali- 
sations of  Liebig  to  a  great  extent  founded  upon  them, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that  we  must  attribute 
much  of  the  stimulus  and  direction  that  has  been  re- 
cently given  to  chemical  inquiries  in  connexion  with  agri- 
culture." 

It  was  when  writing  towards  the  autumn  of  1864, 
that  these  two  fellow-labourers  thus  arrived  at  the  prac- 
tical bearing  of  their  experiments  {ibidy  p.  490)  : 

1.  On  a  soil  of  not  more  than  average  wheat-producing 
quality,  and  taken  for  experiment  after  a  course  of  five  crops 
siuce  the  application  of  manure,  wheat  has  been  ^wn  success- 
fully, without  manure,  and  with  different  dcscnptions  of  ma- 
nure, for  twenty  years  in  succession. 

2.  Without  manure,  the  produce  of  dressed  com  was,  in 
the  first  year,  15  bushels  per  acre ;  in  the  last,  17i  bushels ; 
and,  taking  the  average  of  the  twenty  years,  16^  bushels. 

3.  With  farmyard  manure,  applied  every  year,  the  produce 
was,  in  the  first  year,  20|  bushels ;  in  the  last,  44  bushels ; 
and,  on  the  average  of  the  twenty  years,  3^  bushels. 

4.  With  artificial  manures,  the  highest  produce  was,  in  the 
first  year,  24i  bushels;  in  the  last  66^  busheU;  and,  taking 
the  average  of  the  twenty  years,  35f  bushels,  or  considerably 
more  than  the  avera^.  produce  of  Great  Britain  when  wheat 
is  grown  in  the  ordinary  course  of  agriculture  in  rotation ; 
and  also  considerably  more  than  was  obtained  in  the  same  field 
by  an  annual  appUcatiou  of  farmyard  manure. 

6.  Mineral  manures  alone,  though  applied  in  the  soluble 
form,  increased  the  produce  scarcely  at  all ;  that  is,  they  did 
not  enable  the  plant  in  any  material   degree  to  assimilate  ' 


more  nitrogen  and  carbon  from  atmospheric  eouroea  tbfl 
when  it  was  grown  on  the  practically  exhausted  anmaauml 
land. 

6.  Nitrogenous  manures  alone  increased  the  produe 
very  considerably  for  many  years  in  suceeaioa ;  hence,  the 
soil  in  its  practicvdly  exkan^ed  condition  was  reUtively  modi 
richer  in  available  mineral  oonstikients  than  in  available  ni. 
trogen. 

7.  The  Urgeet  crops  were  obtained  when  mineral  and  nitro- 
genous manures  were  employed  together ;  and  it  was  by  socii 
mixtures,  even  though  they  supplied  no  silica  (nor  carbos), 
that  the  produce  by  farmvard  manure  was  far  exceeded,  al- 
though the  latter  supplied  not  only  both  silica  and  oirboB, 
but  all  other  constituents,  in  larger  quantity  than  they  %m 
removed  in  the  crops. 

And  then,  at  the  termination  of  their  paper,  they  ob- 
serve, when  alluding  to  any  supposed  danger  of  "ia- 
juriously  deranging  that  balance  of  constituents  witliiii 
the  soil  which  it  is  essential  to  keep  up  *'  {ibid^  p.  501)  -. 
"  At  present,  at  any  rate,  the  produce  per  acre  over  the 
country  at  large  is  apnnally  increasing  rather  tkn 
diminishing.  Tlie  probability  is,  indeed,  that  any  grovins; 
derangement  in  the  composition  of  our  soils  will  show 
itself  in  increasing  tendency  to  abnormal  growth,  or 
disease  of  various  kinds,  rather  than  in  gradual  diminutioa 
of,  at  the  same  time,  healthy  crops.  There  is,  howeTer, 
as  yet,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  well-established  rri- 
dence  showing  any  clear  connection  between  the  essential 
conditions  of  our  modem  system  of  cultivation,  mannriiig 
and  cropping  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  prevalence  of  par- 
ticular fiorms  of  faulty  growth  on  the  other. 

"  Indeed,  on  many  of  our  heavier  soils,  and  even  oa 
lifter  ones  if  purchased  cattle-food  be  liberally  employed, 
com  crops  may  be  grown  more  frequently  than  is  con- 
sistent with  what  have  generaUy  been  considered  tk 
established  rules  of  good  fiirming,  not  only  without  ii- 
jury  to  the  soil,  but  with  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  pro- 
ducer.  On  heavy  soils,  barley  of  better  quality  may  be 
obtained  after  wheat  than  after  a  root -crop  ;  but  wbes 
com  is  taken  after  com,  great  attention  should  be  psid 
to  the  cleaning  of  the  land,  and  manure  should  be  libenllr 
applied.  When  wheat  follows  another  com  crop,  not  less 
than  501bs.  to  601bs.  of  ammonia  (or  its  equivalent  of 
nitrogen  in  some  other  form)  should  be  appliel  per  acre; 
and  when  barley  or  oats  follow  a  corn  crop,  from  401bi. 
to  501bs.  The  quantity  of  phosphate  employed  wifh  tbe 
ammonia  should  be  greater  for  spring  than  for  aotomii- 
sown  com  crops.  The  manures  should  be  applied  at  tb< 
time  of  sowing  the  seed." 

It  is  not  very  long  since  Professor  Vodcker  {ibid,  vol 
xxiv.  p.  40)  gave  a  rather  modified  view  of  the  value  of 
the  ammoniacal  and  phosphatic  manures  to  root  and  cemi 
crops.  As  he  remarked,  a  fair  average  crop  of  turnip 
removes  from  the  soil  about  401b8.  of  phosphoric  acid 
per  acre ;  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  about  26lb8. :  there- 
fore, a  tumip  crop,  weighing  20  tons  per  acre,  removes 
from  the  soil  141b8.  more  phosphoric  acid  tiian  32  busheh 
of  wheat  and  its  straw.  If  we  suppose  the  turnips  io 
have  been  grown  with  3  cwts.  of  superphosphate,  con- 
taining 20  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphate,  the  manure  will 
supply  3 libs,  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  remaining  91bs. 
must  be  derived  from  the  soil.  Although  the  larger 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  a  crop  of  turnips 
accounts,  to  some  extent,  for  this  plant  being  more  bene- 
fited by  phosphatic  mannres  than  wheat,  yet  I  believe  the 
more  striking  effects  produced  on  cereals,  especially  wheat, 
will  be  found  in  the  different  mode  in  which  green  and 
white  crops  take  up  food  from  the  soil,  and  the  different 
duration  of  their  period  of  growth.  The  roots  of  wheit 
penetrate  the  soil  to  a  much  greater  depth,  and  the  plant 
remains  on  the  ground  two  or  three  months  longer  than 
the  turnip  plant.  This  view  of  the  matter  appears  to 
gain  strength  by  the  fact  that  barley,  which  is  a  sprinf- 
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sown  crop,  is  muqh   more  improved  by  a  drcssinfc  of  i 
superphosphate  of  lime  than  oats  or  wheat.     Oa  late- 
sown  barlev,  this  mannre  has  a  strikingly  beneficial  effect. 
A  crop  of  barley  does  not  contain  more  phosphoric  acid  I 
than  a  wheat  crop ;  and  yet  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  the 
effects  produced  on  it  by  the  application  to  the  preceding; 
crop  of  3  or  4  cwts.  of  snpcrphosphate,  made  entirely  | 
from  mineral  phosphates  and  containing  no    ammonia 
whatever.    Although  the  superphosphate  was  applied  to  ' 
the  preceding  root  crop,  and  no  other  manure  with  it,  and  * 
the  turnips  were  carried  off  the  land,  it  nevertheless  pro- 
duced on  the  succeeding  barley  an  effect  as  pkinly  visible  ' 
as  in  the  case  when  barley  is  top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  i 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  I 


These  valuable  researches,  then,  all  tend  to  support  a 
conclusion  to  which  every  practical  farmer  must  have 
arrived — that  it  is  injurious  to  the  progress  of  our  know- 
ledge of  manures  to  regard  as  certain  anv  theory  with 
respect  to  the  application  of  fertilizers,  ^fo  one  who  has 
patiently  and  anxiously  watched  the  growth  of  a  plant 
under  different  circumstances  can  have  failed  to  remark 
the  varying  and  often  inexplicable  phenomena  which  pre- 
sent themselves — these,  too,  so  often  and  so  remarkably 
contradictory  of  each  other.  This  truth,  however,  will 
never  deter  our  readers,  who  remember  what  industry 
and  perseverance  have  long  since  accomplished  in  im- 
proving the  value  of  our  crops,  from  persevering .  in 
researches  which  have  long  met  with  an  ample  reward. 


THE    HERDS    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 


Chapter    LII. 


THE   BBAITHWAITE    HERD. 


There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the  scenery  through  which 
we  passed  one  August  day  on  the  branch  line  from  North- 
allerton to  Ley  bom.  It  was  done  to  hand  in  a  Richmond 
paper  by  the  Robins,  we  might  almost  say  the  Bonkln  of 
the  district.  "  You  can  stand,"  he  says,  "  and  ste  almost 
to  Scdburg  north-west,  with  a  valley  bursting  forth  with 
living  beauty  and  grandeur ;  and  the  river  moving  in  its 
serpentine  form,  and  in  all  its  silvery  brightness.  You 
can  then  turn  round  and  you  will  be  able  to  sec  on  a  clear 
day  eastward,  the  Cathedral  at  York,  and  a  landscape  of 
living  beauty  that  becomes  overwhelming  with  grandeur 
to  the  intelligent  admirers  of  greatness  and  beauty.  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  railway  shall  pass 
through  the  valley  to  every  part  of  England ;  and  wlien 
the  princely  manufacturers  will  be  drawn  by  the  beauties 
of  the  Dale,  to  *ome  and  reside  here,  and  fill  the  Dale 
n^ith  their  splendid  mansions,  so  that  it  should  become 
like  Sharon,  Carmel,  or  Lebanon  for  splendour  and 
grandeur.*' 

Parson's  Bam  is  soon  in  sight,  that  once  great  tryst- 
ng  place  of  the  Edie  Ochiltrees  of  every  age  and  degree, 
'D*!  lor  which  Yorkshiremen  say  that  they  have  heard 
^^unmer  appointments  made  by  the  vagrants  when  they 
lave  been  strolling  in  llydc  Park.  At  a  little  to  the 
fght  is  Spcnnithorne,  in  whose  "  Throstle's  Xest**  poor 
ob  Marson,  the  jockey,  made  his  last  investmentt  not 
t>ng  before  he  was  carried  to  its  church-yard.  Middle- 
*ffl,  with  its  castle  on  the  hill,  we  leave  to  the  right, 
nd  wind  round  by  East  Witton,  where  the  grass  is 
ardly  grown  on  the  grave  of  Tommy  Lye,  through  lanes, 
1  which  two  carta  can  barely  pass  without  considerable 
eneralship,  up  the  sycamore  avenue,  and  so  to  Mr. 
(rnere's  hermitage  at  Braithwaite.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
f  a  rose- tree  prairie,  among  which  white  Dorkings,  which 
roved  hardier  than  Spanish,  lead  a  merry  sort  of  life. 
ne  three  gables,  of  which  the  ivy  has  seisin,  were  said 
)  have  been  built  by  three  sisters,  and  they  bear  the  date 
f  1672.  Everything  is  in  keeping  with  the  wide  entrance 
^l  and  massive  stairs,  and  the  low  black  oak  wainscoted 
irlonr,  with  no  emblazonment  but  "  the    Booth  bull 

ee"  on  its  walls.  Modern  taste  has  crept  in  with  a 
nail  dairy,  in  whose  midst  a  fountain,  of  iron  and  painted 

ass,  plays  for  shorthorn  men.     China  of  many  patterns, 

ith  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  claret  as  the  ground  work, 

on  the  shelves,  and  the  new  milk  is   held  in  dishes  of 

on,  coated  wiUi  pot. 

The  Covcrdale  valley  lies  in  front,  with  the  river  Cover 


winding  through  its  deep  dingle  of  ash  and  sycamore.  In 
the  distance  is  the  ridge  of  the  Low  Moor,  with  occasional 
sheeted  strings  of  racers  glancing  along  its  skyline,  like 
the  scenes  in  a  magic  lantern,  and  stretching  away  to 
the  High  Moor,  which  has  the  frowning  Penhill  to 
back  it.  The  old  church  at  Coverham  is  hard  by  the 
Cover  stream,  and  many  an  old  racing  celebrity  lies  under 
its  shadow.  There  sleep  old  ;Bob  Johnson,  the  steers- 
man of  Beeswing  and  Dr.  Syntax ;  Ben  Smith,  as  simple 
as  a  young  turkey  on  his  mother  earth,  but  a  very  Talley- 
rand in  the  saddle  and  the  winner  of  six  St.  Legers ;  the 
hapless  Harry  Grimshaw,  of  Gladiateur  fame,  and  there, 
too,  old  John  Osborne  now  rests  his  dreamless  head.  Ash- 
gill,  in  whose  quiet  little  parlour  he  osed  to  sit  like  a 
wizard,  not  consulting  the  stars  or  perusing  the  prophets, 
but  weighing  handicaps  in  his  good  brain  balance,  is 
perched  high  on  the  hUl  side.  Below  it  is  Tupgill,  fh)m 
which  Tomboy  and  Caccia  Piatti  used  to  go  forth  to  clear 
their  pipes  in  good  air;  and  beyond  is  Brecon  Gill, 
which  is  also  associated  with  some  of  Tom  Dawson's  best 
triumphs,  of  the  tartan,  and  the  dark  blue,  the  John- 
stone crimson,  and  the  Mciklam  stripes. 

Mr.  Bmcrc  farms  about  300  acres  under  General 
Wood,  and  two  hundred  of  muirland.  Of  the  rest, 
which  has  been  gradually  enclosed  from  the  sloped  of 
Braithwaite  Fell,  only  38  acres  is  arable,  and  12  of 
them  turnip.  The  blackcocks  club  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  house,  and,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  west, 
the  hill-sides  are  full  of  grouse,  but  an  easterly  blast 
drives  them  further  over  to  Dally  Gill  Moors  or  Masham 
Moor  Head.  About  160  blackfaced  ewes  are  kept  for 
the  heather,  and  crossed  with  a  blue-faced  Leicester. 
The  produce  are  sold  off  as  lambs  and  shearling-wethers, 
the  latter  of  them  generally  weighing  from  20  lbs.  to 
22  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  avera^ng  6  lbs.  per  fleece ;  while 
the  best  of  the  shearling  gimmers  are  kept  to  make 
up  the  ranks  of  a  half-br^  flock  to  60.  The  cross 
invariably  knocks  the  horn  out  of  the  trimmers ;  and 
those  of  the  wethers  which  retain  their  horns  are 
coarser,  but  make  bigger  sheep.  The  white-faced  Lei- 
cester has  never  suited  the  half-bred  ewes  so  well,  and 
his  stock  never  seemed  to  travel  so  well  through  the 
ling.  Mr.  Bruere  considers  that  he  owes  most  to  a 
bhick  Leicester,  who  gave  plenty  of  "japan  "  to  the  face 
and  legs,  and  yet  only  got  four  black  sheep  in  the  course 
of  his  four  seasons. 

The  district  is  not  unknown  in  shorthorn  story.  In 
Mr.  Claridge'a  day  there  was  a  nice  herd  at  Jervcaux 
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Abbey,  with  Nonnaxi,  Dariiu,  and  Lisbon  as  its  bulk, 
which  were  open  to  the  Ai^bury  tenantry.  He  and  Mr. 
Bates  hcdd  the  Daisy  or  White  Rose  tribe  between  them, 
and  each  mutually  tried  to  buy  out  the  other  in  vain.  Mr. 
Soroope,  of  Danby,  had  no  mean  &me.  He  showed  four 
heifers  against  four  of  the  late  Thomas  Booth's  (fisther  of 
the  celebrated  brothers)  for  a  rump  and  dozen  at  Bedale ; 
and,  instead  of  sulking  when  he  was  beaten,  he  at  once 
hired  Booth's  Young  Albion  (15).  He  also  bred  Miss 
Scroope,  the  dam  of  Rouge,  whose  infant  existenoe  once 
hung  upon  a  thread.  She  was  thonght  to  be  barren,  and  was 
being  fed  off  for  the  poor  of  the  parish,  when  Mr.  Dowth- 
waite,  the  steward,  begged  for  her  Ufe.  "  But  where's 
the  Christmas  beef  to  come  firom,  Dowthwaite  ?''  said  the 
Squire,  who  finally  granted  a  reprieve  on  the  receipt  of  a 
fat  Scot.  The  Powlett  family  have  used  Duke  (225), 
Studley  Grange,  Protector  by  Pilot  (496),  and  Nero  (firom 
Young  Anna  by  Isaac)  (1129)— all  of  them  Booth  bulls— 
at  Bolton  Hall;  and  Hartforth,  of  Colonel  Cradock's 
Cherry  tribe,  has  been  a  subscription  bnll  among  the 
tenant-farmers  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  Bmere  came  to  Braithwaite  about  nineteen  years 
ago,  after  spending  fourteen  years  at  Agglethorpe  in 
Coverdale.  His  Booth  devotion  dates  back  to  1824,  when 
he  was  a  sohool-Ud  at  Ripon.  Mr.  Richard  Booth  used  to 
invite  him  and  l^is  two  brothers  over  to  Studley,  where 
those  buxom  matrons,  the  red  Anna  and  the  roan  Isabella, 
stole  his  youthfiil  heart.  A  fine  white  bull.  Young  Albion 
(15),  also  held  him  in  a  spell,  and  so  completely  deadened 
an  early  longing  for  Australia,  that  he  settled  to  farming  at 
Agglethorpe.  In  1886  he  began  a  herd  with  Lily  and 
Damsel,  half-sisters  by  Cleveland  (8404),  and  Lily's  dam 
and  Leaf  both  by  Burton  (8250),  a  son  of  Comet  (155), 
and  bred  by  Mr.  Wyville,  of  Burton  Hall.  He  has  gra- 
dually formed  six  tribes  from  Kate,  Damsel,  Leaf,  Lil^, 
Vesper,  and  Oamet,  and  distinguishes  them  respectively  in 
his  nomenclature  as  "  Sweets,"  "  Roses,"  "  Leafs," 
"Flowers,"  "Stars,"  and  "Precious  Stones."  Of 
the  Kate  sort  very  few  are  left.  The  old  cow 
Kate  was  bred  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  of  Otley,  and  was  the 
dame  of  Kate  by  Chance  (8329),  of  the  Fairfax  blood. 
Sweetbriar  by  King  Arthur  (13110)  is  her  leading 
descendant;  but  SUl^  Laddie  (10947),  a  white  bull,  with 
long  curly  soft  hair,  did  most  during  his  seven  years' 
sojourn  to  bring  out  the  milk  of  the  tribes,  i^^was  by 
Burton  (3250)  Son  of  Comet,  from  Tulip  by  Chance, 
who  had  twins  three  times ;  but  Lady  Pigot  bought  some 
of  the  older  females  of  the  tribe,  and  others  went  to 
IVanoe  and  Sweden  at  good  prices.  Lavender  Leaf  by 
Windsor  (14013),  the  dam  of  three  heiliers,  is  the  onlv 
old  cow  left ;  and  strange  enough  her  Rouge  (6012) 
granddam  was  a  free  martin. 

The  first  Damsel  was  a  good  cow,  and  they  used  to  say 
of  her  that  at  twelve  Manchester  accepted  her  as  eight- 
penny  heifer  beef ;  and  Windsor  nicked  well  with  the 
blood  in  Windsor  Rose  Wreath,  dam  of  Rosa  Sybella  and 
Sylvia  by  Baron  Booth,  and  a  heifer  calf  by  The  Sutler. 
LiUf  Flower  wvL%  a  very  deep  butter  cow,  and  this  attri- 
bute  belonged  to  others  of  the  tribe  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree.  The  original  Vesper  by  Morning  Star  with 
three  Booth  bulls  in  her  pedigree,  and  tl^u  Mason's 
Matchem,  was  a  present  firom  Mr.  Bruere's  mother ; 
and  the  present  Vesper,  a  tribe  upon  which  he  specially 
builds,  has  six  crosses  in  her  veins  of  bulls  used  by  Messrs. 
Booth  or  inheriting  their  blood.  Three  out  of  her  four 
heifers  and  her  only  bull  are  bv  Prince  George.  The  latter 
is  Baron  Booth,  who  succeeded  Englislunan  lastyear  in 
Mr.  Barclay's  herd,  at  an  outlay  of  200  gs.  Windsor 
Star  by  Windsor  is  one  of  the  daughters,  and  her  produce 
Viscount  Booth  went  to  Australia  for  150  gB.-^making 
the  tenth  bnll  which  has  gone  from  Braithwaite  to  the 


eolonies  since  1858.  She  has  also  had  Star  of  Bnith* 
waite,  Venus  Star  (own  sister  to  Baron  Booth),  who  died 
last  spring,  leaving  Royal  Booth  by  Count  of  Wmdior, 
and  Vernal  Star  by  Sutler.  Morning  and  Evemng  Star 
were  twins,  and  her  last  offering  to  Prince  George,  who, 
after  gaining  a  settlement  on  Braithwaite  Fell«  was  vM 
full  of  years  in  Darlington  Market,  like  old  Usurer  befim 
him.  Garnet,  the  latest  of  the  tribes,  is  a  very  nice  id 
cow,  by  Booth's  King  Arthur  (19110),  who  has  lo  k 
only  bred  Ruby  by  Prince  Geoi^,  Sir  David  by  Biro 
Booth,  andRed  Granite,  by  the  Sutler. 

Chanoe,  the  first  bull  who  came  to  AggM^orpe,  m 
succeeded  by  Shipton,  from  Mr.  Bdwardi',  of  Mvkti 
Weighton.  Shipton  only  got  one  thing  (Strawberry)  tbt 
has  left  any  descendants  in  the  female  line,  and  he  west 
back  to  Lady  Sarah,  own  sister  to  Isabella  by  Pilot.  He 
had  also  pretty  nearly  made  an  end  of  Mr.  Bmere,  as  1» 
flung  him  on  to  some  lime-heaps  in  a  lane ;  and  if  kis 
cloak  had  not  become  unclasped  and  wound  itself  rooui 
his  horns  for  a  few  seconds,  his  victim  could  not  bm 
crept  through  the  hedge.  This  was  our  Bniihwiite 
friend's  first  and  "  positively  last  appearance"  in  tie 
Spanish  matadore  line  of  business.  After  this  savage  came 
Rouge,  who  was  purchased  from  Mr.  Dowthwaite,  steward 
to  the  Scroopes  of  Danby,  and  left  some  wealthy  $tem 
and  an  array  of  seventeen  good  milkine  roans.  St. 
Martin,  of  mixed  Booth,  Colling,  and  Hutton  hM, 
had  the  next  turn;  and  then  came  SOky  Laddie,  for 
whom  Mr.  Bmere  gave  Mr.  Topham  tt  as  a  cslf,  ml 
used  him  for  seven  ycnrs.  The  white  whidi  cIbikJ 
descent  from  John  Colling's  Rachel  (eighteen  of  whici 
averaged  £92  6s.  lOd.  at  his  sale  in  '89)  was  a  great  ho^- 
getter ;  and  Ladv  Pigot  by  her  purchase  of  Mi 
and  Garland,  when  they  were  well  on  in  fan.  | 
showed  that  she  liked  the  model.  His  socceHf, 
Sylvan  King,  was  Silky's  half-brother,  and  five  tefe 
by  him  went  to  Australia.  After  him,  the  pure  B«ih 
period  set-in  with  King  Arthur,  half-brother  to  Venoi  ^ 
Medicis,  who  was  hired  from  the  late  Mr.  John  Booth  ft 
100  gs.  a  year.  Thirty-two  calves,  a  moiety  of  tba 
heifers,  were  the  produce  of  the  visit ;  and,  as  he  hadgoa^ 
home  three  months  before  his  time.  Prince  George  arnrd 
to  finish  out  the  two  years,  and  never  leftBnuthwaite  except 
for  the  block.  Windsor  was  also  kindly  lent  to  Mr.  Broov 
by  Mr.  Richard  Booth,  fh)m  May,  '60,  to  February,  '61.  on 
Ms  return  from  Mr.  Carr*s.  Thirteen  cows  and  heifcn  k«W 
to  the  Royal  white,  who  looked  the  mere  outline  of  h» 
once  great  self;  and  two  out  of  the  thirteen  caat  twins; 
but  three  bulls  and  seven  heifers  were  the  produce  of  tk 
rest.  Prince  George  was  rather  yeUow-red  in  his  eokar. 
and  inftised  a  good  deal  of  red  with  white  legs  intotle 
stock,  as  well  as  his  round  Booth-rib  and  soft,  *(^> 
covered  hoggins.  Baron  Booth,  from  Vesper,  wis  te 
son,  and  was  used  for  a  time,  before  his  sale  to  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, and  won  a  silver  mug,  between  hours,  at  Be^  >2 
the  best  beast  in  the  yard,  which  was  the  only  pw*  ^ 
plate  that  Mr.  Bmere  ever  showed  for.  The  preseat  forty 
females  are  all  by  Booth  bulls;  and  The  Sutler,  W  Vahico, 
from  Soldier's  Joy,  the  fourth  bull  he  has  had  from 
Warlaby  or  Killerby,  and  Royal  Booth,  have  been  ti>cr 
true  knights  this  season. 

We  found  some  of  the' cracks  on  a  knoll  in  the  OxC3o^ 
and  other  fields.  Windsor  Star,  with  her  vearii^^ 
of  Braithwaite,  by  Baron  Booth,  her  Sutler  calf  ^ 
Queen,  and  the  twins  Morning  and  Evening  Star  is  ^- 
ten^mce ;  and  Garnet,  with  her  deep-fieshed  Sutkf  w*- 
Red  Granite,  at  her  side ;  while  Windsor  libc,  Tmo* 
Lavender  Leaf,  and  Windsor  Rose  Wreath,  made  «? 
another  fiunily  trio.  There  too  was  Sweetbriar,  a  bBf» 
old  cow  with  a  good  picture-head  by  King  Arthnr^ 
great  cow-getter  in  her  day;  and  so  were  r<f^aad  *" 
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orphin  mad  daughter.  Vernal  Star,  on  whom  Mr. 
Broere,  both  as  regards  looks  and  blood,  may  wdl  rdy 
for  a  tribe. 

Our  erening  was  chiefly  spent  over  the  Booth  Chart 
1T90,  or  "Warlaby,  Killerby,  and  Studley  Bradshaw/' 
We  had  all  the  more  pleasure  in  helping  to  prop  it  on  the 
table,  and  exeiting  Mr.  Bruere  into  a  lecture  thereon,  as, 
according  to  him,  we  had  the  honour  of  being  its  sponsor. 
Daring  a  visit  to  Braithwaite  in  tiie  Christmas  of  'Sixty, 
we  found  Mr.  Bmere  armed  with  numberless  rolls  of 
pedigree  papers,  which  he  unfolded  upon  us  to  a  sea-serpent 
length.  The  prospect  was  appalling,  and  our  spirits  sank 
when  we  heard  that  Bates  and  the  Duchesses,  on  the  same 
principle,  would  be  the  profi^ramme  of  the  following  eve- 
ning. "Why  not  pull  yourself  together,"  we  said, 
"  and  combine  all  this  into  one  chart,  on  tiie  faduon  of 
the  Temperance  Allegory,  or  the  Morrison's  PiUs  tree?" 
So  he  set  to  work  that  very  winter.  Here  was  "  the 
self-supporting  herd,"  drawn  out,  after  many  a  weary 
ai^t's  labour,  with  pencil  and  brush,  into  one  vast  sheet, 
bristling  with  names  and  dates,  and  resplendent  with  the 
banners  of  its  ten  great  tribes.  The  ten  flags  were  each 
painted  into  their  place,  and  also  grouped  at  the  top,  five 
and  five,  with  the  Booth  crest — ^three  boars  heads,  and 
three  drops  of  blood  on  them.  Under  the  dedication  is  the 
record  of  the  Jniui  tribe,  going  back  through  eig^t  gene- 
rations. Mr.  Richard  Booth  always  loved  to  tell  how 
Anna  walked  to  a  Manchester  show,  and  bore  a  calf  after- 
wards, and  how  she  was  such  a  idgfa  grazier,  that  he  kid 
nicked  ht  with  his  penknife  out  of  lumps  on  her  side, 
and  preserved  it  as  a  curiosity.  As  between  her  and 
I8abdh^  he  always  felt,  "  Let  both  divide  the  crown."  If 
you  praised  tlie  one,  he  turned  on  to  you  with  the  other. 


The  top  ifl  ouite  a  pedigreed  Btahan^-bulk  bred  hj 
Booth  to  the  right,  and  bulls  introduced  into  the  herd  to 
the  left.  Each  tribe  rests,  in  Hs  "  linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out,"  under  its  own  flag ;  and  the  yellow  flag  is 
for  iMobeUa  by  Pilot.  It  waves  over  a  tribe  which  has 
been  spread  v^  largely  over  the  United  Kingdom 
through  the  agency  of  the  '84  sale  at  Studley.  The 
Nurte  or  British  Rose  tribe  is  white  and  blue ;  ^^d  the 
red  flag  is  devoted  to  BrtieeUt  and  Necklace,  The 
Hope  tribe,  from  which  Charity  sprang,  rests  under  the 
Imperial  purple;  while  the  FairholMC*  or  Blossoms, 
which  originally  came  from  Fairholme  in  Ainderby  parish, 
make  a  brave  show  under  the  green  flag.  The  ChrisUm 
by  Jerry  (4097)  still  flourishes  under  the  cobalt  blue, 
and  the  sort  have  always  been  known  as  great  milkers. 
Under  the  orange  flag  of  BrougJUon  or  Bliss,  we  find 
Lady  Fragrant,  "  the  Plymouth  crack."  Bride  of  the 
Vale  another  plum,  is  of  the  VtPOHeUire,  or  the  choco- 
late tribe,  which  begins  with  Dairy  Maid  by  Pilot 
The  Halnaby  or  Strawberry  tribe,  from  which  come  Red 
Rose  and  her  "  Queens,"  is  ranked  under  the  blue;  and 
the  first  of  the  sort,  a  large  yellow-red  and  white  cow, 
arrived  at  Warlaby  from  Hunaby,  when  Mr.  Richard 
Booth  was  hardly  eight.  Such  is  the  merest  outline  of 
this  remarkable  work.  May  we  trust  that  not  many 
veara  will  pass  over  our  heads  ere  Mr.  Bmere  takes  down 
his  paint-boxes  once  more,  and  begs  baek  the  ''  Booth 
Bradshaw"  from  its  old  nook  at  Warhd>y,  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  "  that  stem  joy"  which  writers  as  wdl  as 
warriors  "  feel"  of  sitting  down  to  gr^ple  with  a  second 

eaition^  H.  It  Da 


WlNTEaiNG    SHEEP    IN    FOLD. YARDS. 


This  is  a  subject  of  considerable  importance  at  the  pre- 
sent  season,  when  so  many  arable  farmers  are  very  pro* 
perly  demurring  as  to  the  purchase  of  cattle  to  convert 
their  straw  into  manure.     The  rinderpest  made  sad  havoc 
last  winter  with  the  fold-yard  cattle,  and  although  the 
danger  would  appear  to  be  almost  over,  yet  it  behoves  us 
to  be  cautious  as  to  our  future  course.    There  is  compa- 
ratively very  little  danger  of  sheep  taking  the  disease ; 
therefore  if  sheep  can  be  made  to  perform  all  the  offices 
of  cattle,  as  manure  manufacturers,  it  would  be  wise  and 
prudent  to  use  them  for  such  purposes  rather  than  buy 
cattle,  particularly    to  winter  upon  those  iSarms  who-e  the 
disease  was  prevalent  in  the  past  year.    I  am  by  no  means 
well  conTersant  with  the  proper  mode  of  wintering  sheep 
in  fold-yards,  and  I  take  up  the  subject  chiefly  with  the 
view  to  elicit  information  upon  a  question  of  such  imme- 
diate import.     I  trust  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Mari 
Lame  Express  wiH  kindly  give  us  their  views  or  experi- 
ence upon  it.    In  order  to  induce  others  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  knowledge  of  the  sul^ect,  I  will  detail  the 
coarse  I  am  now  pursuing,  with  tlus  hope  of  making  "  a 
yard  €d  good  muck."    At  harvest  day  1  stacked  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  wheat,  bariey,  and  peas,  in  the  sheltered 
comer  of  a  field,  conveniently  situate  for  a  fold-yard,  and 
near    to   the  turnip  and  mangold  crops.     Some  of  the 
wheat  and  bariey  has  been  thrashed,  and  of  the  straw 
we  hare  made  stacks,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  fold-yard 
in  part,  to  the  north  and  north-west,  the  remaining  being 
Qtherwise  fenced  in,  so  that  the  yard  may  be  roomy  and 
warm.      Hiese  stacks  are  fenced  from  the  lambs  by  sheep 
'4ray8,  through  whieh  they  receive  their  straw.    The  yard 
^lua  feisccdia  •boui46  jnsirds by  25 yards.    It  looks  hirge 


and  roomy,  but  having  about  150  lambs  to  occupy  it, 
there  does  not  seem  much  room  to  spare.  Adjoining 
the  yard  is  a  field  of  thirteen  acres  of  eddish,  now  par- 
tially eaten  off,  to  which  they  have  access  daily  in  fine 
weather,  but  are  shut  into  the  fold-yard  at  night  and  all 
suitable  times.  The  lambs  are  ewc-lambs ;  as  I  am  told 
the  heder  lambs,  or  male  sheep  of  any  age,  are  not  well 
adapted  for  this  order  of  confinement.  It  has  been  the 
painftd  experience  of  many  to  find  that  numbers  of  the 
males  die,  while  the  females  at  the  same  time  are  doi^g 
well.  The  cause  is  ascertained  to  be  a  derangement  of 
the  urinary  organisation,  resulting  from  a  partial  or  total 
sttmpage  of  the  urinary  passages.  It  appears  to  be  a  de- 
posit, of  sandy  or  fine  gravdly  matter  in  the  region  of 
the  bladder,  which  the  animal  cannot  void  fredy,  and  in 
many  cases  it  so  accumulates  as  to  cause  death.  Tliis  being 
the  met,  we  take  the  liberty  to  urge  unon  all  flock-masters 
who  contemplate  using  sheep  for  fold-yard  service,  that 
they  .alone  use  the  ewe  flock,  as  being  by  far  the  safiest 
course.  I  am  tdd  that  guile  ewes  fatten  admirably  in 
these  yards — that  breeding  ewes  and  lambs  are  donbtfol. 
On  tius  point  I  Imve  no  personal  experience,  aad,  as  it  is 
highly  important,  it  forms  an  additional  reason  (br  de- 
siring the  best  information  from  those  who  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  wintering  sh'eep  in  fold-yards:  it  will 
confer  a  fiivour  upon  the  writer,  and  be  of  great  benefit 
and  interest  to  the  public. 

My  lambs  are  thus  managed :  Iliey  have  at  present 
three  rations  per  day  of  sliced  turnips,  by  Gardners  cut- 
ter. This  is  their  principal  food.  The  tops  are  taken  off 
and  are  led  on  to  the  old  eddish,  where  the  lambs  go  and 
pick  them  up  freely,  which  greatly  tends  to  their  stdfe  and 
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healthy  growth ;  for  it  most  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  constituent  parts  of  the  turnip- top  that  is  so  con- 
ducive to  the  production  of  bone  positively,  and  of  muscle 
in  a  great  degree.  Lambs  fed  upon  turnips  only,  without 
leaf  or  top,  are  very  liable  to  turn  rickety,  and  many  will 
do  so  unless  some  artificial  food  is  supplied  to  counteract 
that  tendency — such  as  oats,  bran,  beans,  peas,  &c.  If 
the  season  is  cold  and  the  turnips  are  wet,  and  likely  to 
cause  scouring,  their  artificial  food  consists  of  cotton 
cake ;  but  if  ^  goes  right,  linseed-cake  and  bran,  mixed 
with  oat  chaff,  are  given,  and  is  the  better  food  and  most 
valuable ;  but  it  is  given  in  limited  quantity.  Of  straw 
they  have  an  unlimited  amount,  in  fact  all  they  can  ob- 
tain from  the  stacks  supplied  tlurough  the  trays  by  which 
their  yard  is  fenced,  brides  a  daily  sprinkling  over  their 
lairage,  some  of  which  they  consume. 

With  respect  to  lairage,  1  have  had  a  large  experience, 
and  have  invariably  found  that  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
keep  it  comparatively  dry  and  free  from  fermentation,  or 
it  is  fatal  to  the  sheep's  feet.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  a 
snuill  cartload  of  soil,  ashes,  loam,  or  earthy  matter 
should  be  sprinkled  over  the  fold-yard  as  often  as  in  the 
flockmaster's  judgment  it  may  be  necessary.  This  will  re- 
tard fermentation  to  such  an  extent  that  but  little  injury 
to  their  feet  will  ensue,  and  when  the  fold-yard  is  turned 
over  in  the  spring  prior  to  leading  out  to  the  field,  it  will 
be  found  to  make  a  profitable  addition  to  the  heap,  and 
form  a  highly  valuable  compost  for  the  crop.  It  may  ap- 
pear objectionable  to  permit  the  lambs  to  range  over  the 
field  of  over-eaten  eddish,  however  conducive  to  their 
growth  and  welfare.  In  many  respects  it  is  so,  because 
some  of  the  lambs  will  prefer  the  grass  to  the  turnips, 
and  are  continually  searching  for  every  pleasant  bbde  to 
eat.  When  we  find  these  incorrigible  animals  so  deter- 
mined, they  are  taken  into  a  compartment  of  the  yard 
which  we  appropriate  for  the  weaker  lambs,  and  are  there 
confined  entirely  for  a  time  to  their  winter  food.  I 
should  have  observed  that  a  separate  yard  should  always 
be  made  in  which  the  weak  and  ailing  lambs  could  always 
be  fed.  This  is  no  doubt  customary  in  all  well-managed 
flocks,  or  the  stronger  sheep  will  secure  to  themselves  the 
best  and  largest  amount  of  the  food,  to  the  almost  certain 
destruction  of  their  weaker  fellows.     Of  course  these 


weaker  lambs  require  especial  attention,  and  a  regular  sap. 
ply  of  the  cleanest  and  best  roots,  as  wdl  as  the  most 
tempting  of  artificial  aids — ».  e.,  linseed-cake,  oats,  mih- 
coomb,  hay,  and  oat-ehaff,  bran  mixed  with  a  little  barlej- 
meal,  and  all  in  moderation,  never  to  be  cloyed.  Tender 
stomachs  require  tender  nursing.  It  is  also  desirable  tbt 
salt  be  accessible  to  all,  and  water  in  limited  quantity,  a 
accordance  with  weight  of  roots  given.  If  the  tnraipi 
are  fresh  from  the  field  and  contain  much  moisture,  scarcdr 
any  water  is  reqnired  by  the  general  flock;  but  there  m 
always  some  individual  animals  of  a  fevensh  turn  in  tix 
fold — for  them  it  is  requisite.  As  the  winter  proceeds, 
and  should  the  weather  become  frosty  and  inclemeBt  I 
propose  to  confine  the  lambs  altogether  in  the  fold-yinl, 
the  difficulty  being  to  keep  them  healthy  under  sach  con- 
finement, and  breathing  a  somewhat  noxious  air,  wbkb 
cannot  fidl  to  rise  from  their  lairage,  however  careful  and 
provident  we  may  be.  To  aid  in  this  way,  I  propose  to 
give  them  a  diuretic  drink  occasionally,  or,  should  col<is 
and  scouriogs  be  observant,  gruel  containing  chtik  asd 
laudanum  to  those  animads  requiring  it.  The  manoR 
thus  obtained,  I  am  told,  is  usually  long,  and  not  well 
made,  as  so  little  of  the  straw  is  consumed  and  a  vasA 
larger  quantity  is  required  for  lairage  than  for  cattle. 
This  may  easily  be  rectified,  either  by  cutting  the  straw 
into  long  chaff  before  spreading,  or  in  small  squares  from 
the  stack ;  or  when  the  manure  is  turned  over  or  carted 
out,  it  might  be  also  cut  into  suitable  squares  or  lengths 
for  mixing  and  fermentation.  This  is  a  minor  matter 
providing  good  manure  can  be  made  by  sheep,  it  may 
readily  be  got  over. 

I  wish  some  of  my  readers  would  give  us  informatk 
upon  these  matters.  I  want  to  know  what  effiect  tb 
order  of  management  has  upon  the  wool  ?  Will  theptftr 
cles  of  straw  work  injuriously  into  the  fleece  ?  WiU  tk 
Iambs  grow  and  thrive  in  this  confinement?  ShosU 
older  sheep  be  substituted  for  the  lamb  flock  ?  WooM  it 
be  best  to  divide  the  flocks  into  two  equal  numbers,  asi 
place  them  in  alternate  confinement — t.  ^.,  in  the  jari 
and  the  field  for  a  period  ?  Can  any  course  be  poiited 
out  to  make  male  sheep  available  for  this  maoagemcBtr 
Will  the  lambs  abide  such  confinement  ?  What  wrongi  or 
injuries  are  likely  to  arise  to  mar  the  experiment  ?    F.  F. 


MILK    PEVEB    IN    COWS. 


The  following  puper  was  recently  read  before  the  Lancashire 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  by  Mr.  Q.Brow:^,  Veterinary 
Sorffoon,  of  Oldham. 

Mr.  President  and  Oentleroen,  -^  Immersed  in  the  all- 
absorbing  duties  of  my  profession,  I  find  little  time  for.  study 
and  scientific  research,  and  I  feel  that  the  sul^ect  I  am  abont 
to  treat  upon  most  suffer  as  a  necessaiy  consequence ;  yet  the 
practical  lessona  I  intend  to  bring  before  you  I  trust  will  not 
prove  entirely  valueless.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  it 
18  superfluous  on  my  part  to  introduce  the  subject  of  our  con- 
sideration to-night,  as  once  since  the  commencement  of  our 
association  it  has  been  brought  before  us;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  the  subject  on  that  occasion  was  by  no  means  ex- 
hanated,  and  that  there  still  remains  a  vast  field  for  us  to 
exj^re. 

from  my  earnest  connection  with  veterinary  science  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  tliat,  generally  speaking,  the 
attention  of  our  brightest  luminaries  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  diseases  affecting  our  noble  steeds,  almost  ignoring  those 
to  which  our  cattle  are  expoMd.  But  I  would  not  have  you 
for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  that  I  would  disparage  the 
merits  of  the  horse,  or  that  I  would  exalt  the  ox  at  his  ex- 
pense, for  I  am  second  to  none  in  my  admiration  of  him ;  his 
sj^lendid  figure,  exquisite  anrmmetiT,  and  noble  qualities,  endear 
him  to  every  lover  of  the  beautiful,  and  I  should  be  extremely 


sorry  to  see  him  the  subject  of  neglect  by  the  nrofesiion  viti 
wliich  I  am  identified,  but  I  want  to  see  the  talents  and  taa- 
gies  of  m^  brethren  directed  also  to  the  scientific  treatment  d 
bovine  animals  whilst  suffering  from  disease.  And  when  tte 
is  done,  when  we  are  as  famibar  with  the  sufferings  <^  cattie 
as  of  horses,  we  shall  have  done  more  towards  advaadng  (^ 
professional  status  than  the  new  Veterinaj^  Bill  is  ever  cal- 
culated to  do  for  that  object,  for  I  am  of  opinion  that  success, 
whether  viewed  in  its  personal  or  general  aspect,  whether  ap 
plied  to  us  as  individuals  or  to  us  as  a  body,  depends  inore 
upon  individual  efforts  than  outward  circumstances  or  k^* 
tive  enactments.  If  we,  as  a  profession,  wish  to  rise,  wt  oa^ 
do  so ;  and  one  mean  towards  that  desirable  end  is  bringiiif 
our  talent  and  energies  to  bear  upon  the  diseases  a/fectiBR  ojr 
cattle.  And  amidst  all  those  direful  disastos  none  stand  forn 
more  prominent  than  those  consequent  on  parturitioB.  I|J> 
true  nnderpetit  may  come  as  a  whirlwind,  sweeping  awsy  wJ» 
its  almost  irresistible  besom  myriads  of  noble  animals  frosiotf 
pastures  and  farmsteads,  bringing  men  of  opulence  to  w 
verge  of  bankruptcv.  Flenro-pneumonia,  like  a  hlifht,  ^ 
blast  our  flocks  and  herds,  ruining  our  noble  yeonm ;  bat  tnt 
foe  we  have  met  to  combat  is  almost  as  deadly  aa ^k^"!' 
But  we  are  about  to  ascertain  his  weak  podtiona,  to  artaef 
him  in  his  strongholds,  to  mine  and  countermine  his  vorb,^ 
unmask  his  batteries,  and  to  learn  how  to  nnfiul  the  ^  « 
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healtli  where  disease  and  .sickness  abound.  Wc  nrc  met  to 
achieve  a  Tictory,  and  to  pther  fresh  laurels  to  adorn  the 
temple  of  science ;  for  we  snail  have  met  to  little  purpose  un- 
less we  to  away  better  prepared  to  assuage  the  sufferings  of 
animals  little  inferior  to  ourselves. 

The  highest  oaths  of  science  are  those  which  the  medical 
man  walks  in,  the  choicest  flowers  that  grow  in  her  garden  are 
called  by  him,  and  the  soal  to  which  he  is  running  is  one  of 
the  noblest  open  to  msuLind.  His  office  is  not  to  spread  t«r- 
ror  and  desolation  upon  myriads  of  our  race,  sowing  sickness 
and  fell  disease  broadcast,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  glory  and 
conquest,  but  to  spread  happiness  where  misery  abounds,  to 
alleviate  physical  suffering,  and  to  impart  strength  and  vigour 
to  a  weakened  and  rebxel  svstem. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  object  we  have  in  view,  and  allow 
me  to  say  it  stands  before  the  world  in  a  garb  of  nnsnllied 
parity  and  ])eerles8  excellence ;  the  empty  struggle  after  fame 
and  popuhirity  have  little  effect  upon  us — ours  is  a  far  nobler 
parsuit. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  many  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
with  whicli  our  world  is  adorned  receive  the  homage  of  man- 
kind, the  merits  of  our  own  noble  profession  are  very  much 
oTerl6oked.  The  poet,  who,  for  moving  our  passions,  shines 
open  the  pages  of  history  when  all  his  mortal  part  has  returned 
to  mother  earth ;  the  painter,  who  strikes  the  eye  and  fills  the 
mind  with  beauty,  with  his  blending  of  shades  and  artistic 
tottchw,  inherits  a  deathless  fame*;  and  the  sculptor,  who  .with 
his  chisel  imitates  some  of  the  world*s  celebrities,  feasts  upon 
the  applanse  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  men ;  but  we  la- 
bour on  silently  and  unobtrusively,  our  efforta  being  very  much 
overlooked,  altnough  we  confer  immense  benefits  all  around. 
Bat  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  stand  upon  a 
loftier  pedestal  than  those  we  might  envy  now,  and  the  world 
will  esteem  us  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  it  has  received 
from  us. 

I  have  stated  that  diseases  consequent  on  parturition  are  not 
only  frequent,  but  very  fotal,  and  onr  own  country  suffers 
immense  losses  every  year  in  consequence.  Having  two  ap- 
pointments as  cattle  inspector,  one  in  Lancashire  and  the  other 
in  Yorkshire,  I  have  been  able  to  collect  statistics,  and  make 
some  calculations  which  otheiwise  T  should  have  been  unable 
to  do ;  and  I  find- that  fuUy  2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  stock  of 
cattle  have  died  of  parturient  apoplexy  and  paralysis  alone  in 
one  year.  Now,  if  this  is  a  fail  average,  the  appalling  fact 
stares  us  in  the  face,  that  in  fifty  years  stock  equal  in  number 
and  value  to  the  entire  stock  now  existing  in  this  country  is 
swept  away  by  these  diseases  alone  (for  very  few  cases  recover 
that  are  attended  by  the  ordinary  **  cow  doctor**) ;  and  vet,  in 
my  .opinion,  the  migority,  if  properly  treated,  would  be  rc- 
stoT«d.  But  before  entering  upon  the  treatment  of  parturient 
apopxley,  or  miUc  fever,  I  b^  to  trespass  a  little  further  npon 
your  attention,  aud  make  a  rew  preliminary  observations  as  to 
predisposing  causes.  The  attention  of  the  ngricultnrist  in  the 
rearing  of  cattle  is  mainly  directed  to  two  distinct  objects,  viz., 
the  production  of  fat  and  milk,  and  he  breeds  from  those  ani- 
mals that  are  remarkable  for  possessing  these  qualities  in  an 
eminent  degree.  In  accomplisning  these  ends,  however,  health 
and  vigour  are  to  a  great  extent  sacrificed ;  for  do  we  not 
find  tiiat  onr  obese,  well-bred,  heavy-milking,  Shorthorn 
cows  are  most  likely  to  suffer  from  diseases  consequent  on 
calving? 

Another  predisposing  cause  is  the  artificial  mode  of  manage- 
ment to  which  they  are  subject,  especially  in  this  and  sur- 
rounding districts.  Cows  are  kept  in  sliippens  badly  drained 
and  still  worse  ventilated,  during  two-thirds  of  the  year  with- 
out exercise,  supplied  with  rich  stimulating  food,  and  breath- 
ing an  atmosphere  in  the  depth  of  winter  equal  to  the  height 
of  summer  in  point  of  temperature.  When  wc  reflect  upon 
the  subject,  is  it  any  wonder  that  so  manv  fall  a  prey  to  dis- 
eases of  every  kind  P  This  system  certainly  tends  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fat  and  milk,  but  at  what  a  sacrifice !  The  vitality 
of  the  stock  is  lowered,  the  power  to  ward  off  disease  becomes 
feebler,  and  the  future  offspring  is  likely  to  become  weak,  de- 
bihtated,  and  deteriorated.  The  exciting  causes  are  the  changes 
that  take  pkce  in  the  system  at  the  period  of  parturition. 
There  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  nervous  force  expended  in 
supplying  energy  and  vitality  to  the  fm^tus,  and  during  labour 
inother  heavy  call  npon  the  exchequer  has  been  made,  sadly 
liminishing  the  funds.  The  mammary  gland  is  kept  in  a  state 
}{  constant  excitement  by  milking  every  three  or  four  honn ; 


these  continual  drains  bring  about  a  state  of  bankruptcy,  and 
the  poor  animal  succumbs  to  what  is  popularly  termed  milk- 
fever.  But  nature,  like  a  clever  financier,  when  the  demand  has 
been  excessive  and  the  supply  exhausted,  commences  a  system 
of  retrenchment  by  suspending  some  of  the  vital  functions.  The 
sight,  hearin]^,  the  power  of  deglutition,  are  gone,  the  bowel* 
b^me  constipated,  rumination  arrested,  and  the  secretion  of 
milk  suspended.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  these  symptoms 
point  to  one  common  centre,  viz.,  an  exhaustion  of  nervous 
lorce,  implicating  the  cerebral,  spinal,  and  ganglionic  systems. 
The  poH-mortem  appearances  also  l«id  ns  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. The  evidence  is  of  a  two-fold  character,  and  may  be 
designated  positive  and  negative ;  the  positive  evidence  in- 
cludes the  impaction  of  the  omasum  with  hard  and  dry  ingesta, 
congestive  appearance  of  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
likewise  on  that  portion  of  the  cord  we  find  situated  in  the 
lumber  regions,  and  I  have  frequently  found  petechial  spots  on 
the  onter  and  central  portions  of  the  heart,  likewise  on  those 
parts  of  the  endocarunm  situated  ronnd  the  auricular  and 
ventricular  o])enin^. 

The  negative  evidence  is  the  absence  of  disease  in  the  other 
vital  organs,  viz.,  the  lungs,  liver,  bowels,  kidneys,  fitc.  The 
stomach  is  hard  and  dry  because  there  is  not  sufficient  ner>'on2t 
force  to  carry  on  its  functions,  the  bowels  constipated  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  power  to  carry  on  the  peristaltic  action  ; 
and  the  suspension  of  the  secretion  of  milk,  and  the  congestive 
appearance  of  the  heart,  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 

Treatment. — ^There  are  various  modes  of  attaining  an  end, 
and  in  no  cases  that  we  are  called  upon  to  attend  is  the  prin- 
ciple better  illustrated  than  those  under  consideration  this  eve- 
ning, obviooslv  for  this  reason — that  the  nature  of  the  disease 
is  not  yet  well  nnderstood.  Many  practitioners  have  recourse 
to  that  empirical  panacea  for  all  the  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to," 
viz.,  bleeding  and  purging ;  but  if  my  theonr  be  correct,  that 
mode  must  Ik;  injudicious  and  unscientific,  and,  as  far  as  my  ob- 
servation goes,  very  nnsuccessful.  It  must  be  iniudidous 
because  inexpedient ;  and  unscientific,  because  the  vital 
forces  are  already  too  low,  and  this  method  must  lower  them 
still  more,  and  I  can  only  compare  it  to  accelerating  the 
gushing  cataract  or  increasing  the  velocity  of  a  rolling 
avalanche.  Narcotics  have  been  recommended,  and  sedatives 
likewise,  and  it  would  be  a  mere  vraste  of  time  to  enumerate 
every  agent  that  has  been  advocated;  but,amidstthem  all,aconitc, 
camphor,  digitalis,  opium,  and  belladonna  stand  conspicuous  ; 
but  1  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  employing  these  and  similar 
agrnts  nnless  we  enaorse  the  homoeopathic  theory, "  simitia 
simililnis  c  front  Mr  ?^  Cold  wet  sheets  have  been  recommended 
also,  with  the  view  of  setting  up  a  fresh  action  in  the  system 
and  causing  perspiration.  The  mere  fact  of  opening  the  per- 
spiratosy  tubes  will  only  relax  the  system  without  imparting 
vigour  or  restoring  the  vital  functions.  I  would  here  make  a 
passing  remark,  that  I  think  it  a  desirable  object  to  cause  per- 
spiration, but  it  is  of  absolute  importance  that  tone  and  vigour 
should  be  imparted  at  the  same  tune. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  stated  to  me  in  conversation  that 
npon  being  called  upon  to  attend  thete  cases  he  invariably 
carried  a  treacle  can  in  his  gig,  and  gave  in  the  first  instance 
twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  of  the  contents,  and  was  frequently 
successful ;  but  the  treacle  can  only  act  aa  an  aperient,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  opening  of  the  bowels  should  not  be  the 
primary  object.  If  a  stone  of  treacle  can  cure  the  disease, 
publish  it  to  the  world  at  once,  for  the  farmer  is  quite  as  equal 
to  the  emergency  as  the  scientific  practitioner ;  but  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  the  methods  I  have  glanced  at  savour  too  much  of 
empiricism  for  any  around  me  to  nave  recourse  to  them.  I  will 
not  sa^  that  cases  thns  treated  do  not  occasionally  recover ,  but 
it  is  m  spite  of,  and  not  in  consequence  of,  treatment.  A 
veterinaiy  surgeon  of  considerable  ciittle-practice  said  to  mc, 
in  speaking  of  these  cases,  the  primary  ocgect  is  to  open  the 
boweb ;  in  order  to  do  this,  give  strong  drastic  purges ;  assault 
the  stomach,  as  the  fortress  yon  mean  to  take,  with  one  dis- 
charge of  heavy  artillery,  and  follow  up  by  smaller  and  re- 
peated char^.  Give  a  draclim  of  croton  seeds,  in  powder, 
combined  with  aloes  and  sulphate  of  magnesia ;  and  then  give 
smaller,  say  scruple  doses,  every  two  or  three  hours,  until  the 
lK)wels  have  responded  ;  then  pour  in  stimulants.  I  have  tried 
this  s\Ntem,  anci  have  snccecded  in  opening  the  boweLn;  hut, 
immediately  after,  my  patient  has  retired  from  the  stage,  and 
gone  beyond  the  reacli  of  croton  or  stimulants  either. 


often  make  mistakes  in  doing  too  mnch. 


We 
That  desperate  cases 
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require  desperate  remedies  is  ihe  article  of  belief  of  many ;  but 
a  greater  fiulacy  was  never  prooagated,  especially  as  applied  to 
medicine ;  that  principle  carried  out  has  filled  man^  a  cemetery 
as  well  as  the  knackers  yard.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  foUo  w 
the  dictates  of  Nature,  for  in  pursuing  the  course  which  she 
directs  we  shall  most  assuredly  do  riffht.  We  frequently  want 
to  drive  our  bark  against  wind  and  tide ;  but  our  duty  is  merely 
to  sit  at  the  helm  and  steer  the  vessel,  whilst  Nature  stiffens 
our  canvas  and  bears  us  into  port. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  quicksands  and  rocks  to  which  our 
own  rashness  would  lead  us  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
let  us  first  make  our  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible.  In  all 
probability  she  is  lying  in  a  narrow  stall,  scarcely  sufficient 
room  to  move  in — widen  it.  She  is,  perhaps,  lying  flat  on 
one  side — ^pack  her  up  nicelv,  and  let  her  rest  on  her  abdomen, 
with  all  four  of  her  legs  under  the  abdomen  to  serve  as  pillars 
of  support,  while  the  whole  of  the  body  is  a  little  inclined  to 
one  side.  If  she  shows  a  preference  to  either  side,  indulge 
her,  but  do  not  allow  her  to  remain  many  hours  without  tam- 
ing ;  pack  her  up  with  hay,  tightly  stuffed  in  bags :  yon  will 
find  this  far  preferable  to  loose  or  even  tied  straw,  not  so  liable 
to  derangement,  nnd  much  firmer ;  well  stimulate  the  whole 
course  of  the  spinal  cord  extending  from  the  dorsal  to  the 
lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  and  down  the  coarse  of  the  femoral 
nerves.  A  liniment  that  I  find  very  efficacious  for  this  pur- 
pose is  prepared  as  follows :  Two  fluid  ounces  of  the  tinct. 
crotoni,  witn  six  fluid  ounces  of  mpe  oil,  but  it  is  important 
that  it  be  well  rubbed  in,  and  repeated  several  times.  Give  at 
the  outset  a  ^pod  stimulating  draught,  and  nothing  is 
better  than  a  pmt  of  good  whiskey  in  a  quart  of  water ;  but 
see  that  the  oow  gets  it.  The  mode  of  administering  the 
draught  is  not  by  any  means  an  unimportant  feature  in  the 
treatment :  it  should  be  given  in  a  wide-bottle,  for  two  rea^ 
sons — it  is  not  so  likeW  to  disturb  the  animal,  as  it  can  be  in- 
serted in  the  side  o(  without  opening,  the  mouth,  and, 
from  its  gently  flowing  down,  is  not  so  liable  to  cause 
choking.  Afterwards,  give  small  doses  of  carb.  ammon. 
with  a  little  sulph.  mag. — a  drachm  of  the  first  and 
two  ounces  of  the  latter ;  this  may  be  given  every  three  or 
four  hours.  In  some  cases  very  small  doses  of  belladonna  may 
be  given  with  advantage,  but  take  care  not  to  posh  ^our  bella- 
donna too  far,  or  give  it  at  all  unless  the  breathing  is  ex- 
tremely heavy  or  there  is  evidence  of  strong  uterine  pains. 
Give  linseed  gruel,  with  a  little  treacle  in  it,  frequently.  Take 
care  the  attendant  is  not  continually  drawing  the  teats.  Give 
half  a  pint  of  wliiske^  every  four  hours,  antiJ  your  patient  be- 
ffins  to  rally,  then  give  it  less  frequently.  After  the  bowels 
have  moved  withhold  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  but  continue  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  blended  with  some  aromatic  or  gentle 
tonic.  Now  give  mashes  of  bran,  a  little  green  meat,  carrots, 
or  anything  of  a  succulent  or  easuy  digestiole  character.  The 
treatment  may  therefore  be  summed  up  in  a  few  wcNrds.    Make 


your  patient  as  comfoxiable  at  possible,  ttimnlite  the  vbole 
course  of  the  ^nal  cord,  and  repeat  it ;  administrr  stiamlsnti 
intcamally,  blending  them  occasionally  with  a  httle  sfcriat  or 
a  very  snudl  dose  of  sedative  occawonall^r,  according  to  or- 
cnmstances ;  remembering  the  primary  object  is  not  to  son 
the  bowels,  but  to  arouse  the  vital  forces  by  stimnktiiig  the 
nervous  centres.  When  this  is  done  the  bowels  will  geaen!^ 
move  without  having  reooarse  to  cathartic  a|;eiita.  Do  nt 
leave  off  vour  stimulants  until  vour  patient  is  fairly  on  her  kp 
But  it  will  sometimes  happen  that,  althoogh  the  besst  is  oosa- 
lescent,  bowels^in  a  nice  healthy  condition,  the  milk  iscny 
in  fair  quantities,  appetite  returning,  and  rumination  nstml, 
she  will  sometimes  He  for  three  or  four  days,  makinf  litdi 
effort  to  rise.  Under  these  drcnmstanoes  I  would  use  Uoeb, 
but  I  am  always  very  careful  in  having  recourse  to  ooeren 
measures ;  in  fact,  it  is  always  with  me  a  dermer  reuort.  I  n 
Sony  that  my  register  of  these  cases  and  the  resalt  o^ 
di^  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  bot  I  oi 
speak  with  confidence  of  the  system  of  treatment  I  btve  re- 
commended, for  the  nearer  I  have  approached  it  the  more  i» 
cessful  I  have  been ;  and  let  me  assure  you  that  it  u  no  vik 
chimera  that  I  ask  you  to  adop^  but  a  system  I  have  tzied  atf 
patiently  and  perseveringly.  l)uring  the  present  year  I  bn 
kept  a  recordof  the  cases!  have be^  called  upon  to  treit,iii 
I  nnd  in  the  six  months  ending  June  that  I  have  attodd 
thirteen  cases  of  decided  parUirient  apoplexy.  In  nine  csiei  I 
have  been  successful,  two  became  affected  with  panplegia  nd 
were  subsequently  slaughtered,  one  died  of  uterine  hsniomi^ 
and  Uie  other  was  kuled  almost  immediately  afterlavit. 
^ith  regard  to  these  cases  of  paraplegia,  I  have  no  M^n^ 
my  own  mind  that  had  they  received  proper  atteatioa  bm 
the  parties  in  charge  of  them  they  w'oold  have  recovered  ilie. 
When  this  has  been  my  suoeess,  I  think  I  am  jni^ified  ia  is- 
troducing  the  system  to  the  notice  of  the  profession,  bdkfii| 
that  if  it  is  fidrly  carried  out,  another  dark  cloud  will  be£(- 
persed  from  the  horizon ;  for  although  we  cannot  hope  to  v 
ceed  in  every  case,  yet  such  results  will  follow  this  ooom  i 
treatment  as  veterinary  sdenoe  has  never  witnessed,  &r  lis 
persuaded  that  no  metiiod  for  the  treatment  of  these  dbev 
that  has  ever  been  ^ven  to  the  world,  ^yproaches  the  ^m- 
lating  system  in  point  of  value.  Bat  do  not  think  ibriM- 
ment  that  I  imagine  that  I  have  succeeded  in  fixing  the  «f 
stone  in  the  temple  of  sdenoe,  and  that  the  whde  boiyii;  t 
now  perfect  and  complete.  I  am  not  so  vain;  the  foanditia 
is  hiid,  and  some  parts  of  the  building  already  benn  toom 
and  if  we  to-night  only  fix  one  stone  in  the  tenpJe  oar  ww 
will  have  produced  its  fruit  And  now,  gentiemcB,  I  aaeas; 
thank  you  for  listening  to  my  essay,  and  tmat  that  &■ 
the  oonversation  that  may  ensue  some  valnable  rcaarbaiy 
be  elicited  that  may  grace  the  archives  of  our  »oble  pitifafl*. 
and  add  a  lustre  to  our  diadem,  which  shall  exist  as  Inf  ■ 
time  shall  be. 


AGBICTTLTtTRE     IN    1866. 

[tlUNSLATED     IBOX    THS     "JOURNAL    d'AGRICULTUBS     P&ATiqt^/'] 


There  are  in  all  ages  creneral  states  of  society  which  react 
upon  tiie  condition  of  aU  branches  of  industry,  and  which  de- 
termine what  we  may  designate  as  the  great  tide  of  ideas  re- 
specting labour  and  capital.  In  our  day  it  is  evident  that  this 
condition  exists  in  the  immense  increase  in  labour  and  in  per- 
sonal  property.  Our  continual  revolutions  had  thrown  us  be 
hin^und  in  public  works  and  in  industrial  kbour.  By  a 
strenuous  effort  we  have  striven  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
The  science  of  taxation  and  loans  hafe  made  wonderful  progress. 
The  public  credit  is  firmly  established,  and,  with  confidence, 
capital  is  obtainable.  The  tpirit  of  association  as  well  as  in- 
dividual enterprize  has  been  energetically  at  work.  In  short, 
we  have,  so  to  speak,  improvised  railroads,  canals,  roads,  and 
ports.  And,  if  it  is  true  that  personal  credit  amounting  to 
twenty  thousand  millions  of  francs  has  thus  been  created  in  a 
few  years,  it  must  be  granted  that  it  was  difficult  to  give  such 
a  direction  to  the  saving^  of  the  people  without  causing  for  the 
moment  a  violent  reaction  against  aniculture  and  landed  pro- 
perty.   Strange  language  has  been  neld.    Agriculture,  it  is 


aid,  is  no  longer  an  employment  for  wealthy  itul  edic^ 
teople ;  it  is  'a  plebeian  occupation,  in  which  only  thoie  * 


said, 

people , .  ,         ,  .       

succeed  who  water  the  earth  with  their  sweat.  Do  yot  po*** 
capital  P  Have  you  genius  for  invention,  teienee  for  diieora^ 
talent  for  organixation,  or  administration  f  Seek  for  fat** 
and  honour  from  industry ;  it  will  give  them  abnadsatiy.  jf 
you  prefer  an  easy  return  for  your  capital  P  Acqaiie  penjtf 
property,  subscribe  to  all  the  public  loans,  interest  V^^^ 
the  transactions  on  Change,  speculate  in  town  lands,  m¥^ 
future  railway-cuttinjgs,  build  houses  on  the  new  boilj** 
and  money  will  flow  in  almost  without  effcfit,  *Bd  7^  *|1''' 
seas  a  fortune,  easy  to  keep,  to  remove,  and  to  tw  ^ 
promptly. 

Thus  have  said,  and  stiU  say,  the  partkana  of  penoetlj^ 
perty ;  and  it  is  certain  that  latterly  everything  hat  twMf 
give  force  to  their  worda.  Population  and  eapital  ^^J*** 
attracted  to  the  large  towns-Htbofve  all  to  Faiia.  Agriaiv||^ 
deprived  of  capital  and  labour,  haa  uttered  a  eiy  "fd*^ 
Everything  had  seemed  to  prosper  around  it.    Ba^  i^if" 
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say,  mbondant  harresU  w«re  fathered ;  and  this  noty  abandanoe 
— ^the  predominant  cause  of  low  prioea— nearly  prodooed  rnin. 
It  most  be  confiBHed  it  is  an  interesting  economic  phenomenon 
maniiiBsted  by  the  nneasiness  of  the  growers  in  tne  midst  of 
abundant  harrests.  At  all  times  they  have  been  desired ;  they 
have  been  spoken  of  as  the  joy  of  the  grower  and  the  con- 
sniner.  That  wonld  be  indeed  a  sad  state  of  civilization,  in 
which  the  formers,  having  interests  alien  to  those  of  the  con- 
sumers, should  direct  their  efforts  to  keep  down  the  supply,  in 
order  to  avoid  low  prices.  Such  is  not  our  Aiture.  The  fiur- 
mers  will  always  make  the  most  praiseworthv  efforts  to  increase 
production ;  but  just  now  it  is  an  act  of  wise  foresight  to 
wait  until  tiie  energies  of  the  country,  momentarily  engi^ed  in 
the  direction  of  personal  property,  shall  recover  the  proper 
balance  which  assigns  to  France  its  true  character  of  an  essen- 
tially agricultural  population,  self-nourished,  and  producing  a 
surplus  for  exportatiou.  Largn  speculations  in  personal  pro- 
perty can  be  only  temporary.  It  will  all  find  its  level  sooner 
or  later;  and  if^  as  often  hanpens,  good  sprinss  out  of 
evil,  there  are  manv  reasons  at  the  present  time  for  hoping 
that  agriculture  wulhave  its  turn  of  pro^)erity. 

1.  And  first  of  all,  what  is  our  agriculture?  What  are  its 
weak  aides?  What  its  means  of  action?  What  its  tendencies  ? 
Being  now  in  a  state  of  transition,  French  agriculture  is 
erideauy  passin|^  from  com  crops  and  fallow  to  com  crops  and 
fodder.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hectares  under 
cultivation  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  animals ;  and,  what  is 
still  better,  the  return  per  hectare  is  augmented,  as  well  as  the 
weight,  quality,  and  value  of  each  hetMi  of  cattle.  The  Unds 
are  better  manured,  and  the  animals  better  fed ;  the  imple- 
ments are  improved,  and  the  motive  powers  of  the  farm  are 
more  skilfully  worked. 

In  the  foremost  rank  are  the  exceptional  agriculturists,  who 
obtain  from  25  to  35  hectolitres  of  com  per  hectare,  and  who 
pass  through  the  crisis  to  which  aU  inaustrv  is  liable,  the 
more  eaaUy  because  thev  work  upon  improved  lands,  possess 
capital,  unite  the  production  of  com  with  that  of  foader,  of 
plants  used  in  various  branches  of  manufacture,  and  of  cattle, 
and,  consequenUy,  ought,  from  the  abundance,  the  variety,  ana 
aecurity  of  their  produce,  to  suffer  least  from  atmospheric  and 
commercial  changes.  In  the  rear  are  the  agriculturists  who 
reap,  in  ordinair  years,  from  8  to  10  hectolitres  of  wheat,  if  not 
of  oarley,  per  nectare,  and  who  find  themselves  constantly  in 
a  position  the  more  precarious  and  the  more  influenced  bv  the 
seasons  and  the  markets,  because  they  work  upon  poor  land, 
have  less  capital  at  their  disposal,  are  oftni  odU^  to  sell  at 
any  price,  and  confine  their  speculations  to  a  limited  produce, 
having  to  encounter  the  same  chances  of  temperature  and  of 
commerdal  fluctuations.     Between  these  extremes  are  the 

r'culturists  with  average  harvests,  who  in  the  north  adopt 
three-course  rotation  of  crops,  the  two-course  in  the 
south. 

We  find  from  the  official  statistics  that,  upon  a  total  extent 
of  0,984,772  hectares  producing  wheat  in  itance,  2,690,676 
hectares  situated  in  the  north  yield  an  average  harvest  of  1.620 
itrea  per  hectare  (43,686,151  heetoHtres  altogether),  whilst 
4^288,096  hectares  lying  principallly  in  the  centre  and  south, 
and  forming  two-thirds  of  the  land  sown  with  com,  only  yield 
1,164  litres  on  an  average  (49,913,437  hectolitres  altogether). 
Conseauentiy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cultivation  with  small 
or  moaerate  crops  is  that  which  is  used  on  most  of  the  land, 
in  apite  of  our  proj^ress.  But  everything  shows  us  that  we 
are  reaching  the  ^nod  when  agriculturists  growing  small  or 
moderate  crops  will  cease  to  hold  the  first  rank  in  our  rural 
economy.  Let  us  look  to  the  present  time.  There  exists  se- 
veral systems  of  cultivation  in  France.  It  is  not  uninterest- 
ing to  see  how  each  fixes  its  price,  disposes  of  its  working 
powers,  overcomes  difficulties,  and  finally  accepts  or  repudiates 
progress.  The  rich  and  poor  agriculturists  cannot  ei^ect  the 
same  degree  of  success.  Both  may  be  guided  by  common  eco- 
nomic laws,  nevertheless  each  class  has  special  laws,  which  the 
sound  sense  of  the  farmers  have  tacitly  accepted,  if  not  for- 
merly endorsed.  llbt  us  examine  them,  for  analysis  is  an  ex- 
cellent thing  in  rural  economy  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

2.  The  rich  agriculturists,  those  with  large  crops,  purpose 
justly  to  lower  prices,  by  using  o^ital  to  the  limit  necessary 
for  obtaining  special  harvests.  In  agricultural  language  spe- 
cial harvests  are  those,  that  without  any  other  process  than 
that  of  growth  in  the  open  fields,  give  the  following  yields  per 
hectare  ;*Wheat  30  to  40  hectolitres ;  beet  root^  60,000  to 


100.000  kilos,  of  roots;  dorer,  5,000  to  6,000  kilos,  of  dry 
fodder,  and  so  on  for  the  other  crops. 

For  these  special  harvests,  it  is  not  the  number  of  hectares 
which  constitutes  the  importance  and  prosperity  of  a  grain 
fiurm:  it  is  the  amount  of  ci^ital  well  employed  upon  each  hec- 
tare. In  this  high  Cuming,  when  the  bat  material  is  em- 
ployed with  the  highest  results,  the  formula  of  formulas  is, 
that  the  more  capital  is  expended  per  hectare,  the  less  is  spent 
per  hectolitre  or  per  quintal  harvested.  An  improving  capi- 
tal of  from  1,000  to  1,200  francs  per  hectare  is  at  present  em- 
ployed where  high  faming  is  adopted,  one  head  of  cattie  per 
nectare  also  being  reckoned.  We  can  easily  understand  that 
such  fanning  is  quite  necessary  in  that  part  of  the  country,  in 
which,  under  the  influence  of  ready  means  of  communication, 
the  hectare  of  land  represents  a  rental  of  trom  100  to  150 
francs,  and  a  value  as  property  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  francs. 
Here  is  no  choice.  The  situation  is  very  valuable ;  extreme 
competition  has  raised  prices.  An  agricmture,  almost  resem- 
bling gardening,  can  only  prosper  by  raising  the  largest 
amount  of  gross  produce;  small  crops  would  ruin  it.  The  soU 
must  be  manured  and  worked  to  tne  highest  point  to  obtain 
the  maximum  of  net  produce.  Now,  the  intensity,  the  energy 
of  working,  constitutes  what  is  called  intensicet  in  opposition 
to  extemive,  culture,  which  latter  spreads  itself  over  the  soil 
in  large  surfaces. 

The  profitableness  of  large  crops  will  depend  especially  upon 
much  and  cheap  manure.  Consequentiy,  bearing  in  mind,  at  the 
same  time,  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  the  manufacturing 
manure,  we  must  admit  that  the  future  of  agriculture  depends 
upon  the  cultivation  of  fodder,  and  all  such  substances  as  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  production  of  comnost.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  Engush  agriculture  has  expanded.  It  had  adopted 
this  maxim — "Com  through  cattie;**  and  this  maxim  was 
good,  for  the  more  cattie  England  has  fattened,  the  more  men 
she  has  fed.  The  prosperity  of  French  agriculture  must,  in 
great  measure,  be  derived  from  the  same  sources.  Cattle, 
converted  into  food-plants,  with  a  brisk  sale,  will,  above  aU, 
contribute  to  keep  down  prices  in  agricultural  produce.  For 
this  reason,  we  ought  to  desire  the  increase  of  the  manu- 
facturing population,  as  thepr  contribute  g^reatly  to  the  increase 
df  the  outlets  for  the  sale  of  food-plants.  For  the  same  reason 
also,  we  ought  to  insist  upon  a  great  reduction,  if  not  total 
suppression,  of  the  octroi  unties,  which  are  levied  i^on  cattie 
on  their  entrance  into  the  towns,  especially  in  Fans.  These 
dues  limit  a  consumption  which  would  tend  to  the  increase  of 
manure ;  and  this,  in  the  present  state  of  general  agricultural 
commerce,  is,  in  a  country  of  high  civilization,  a  question  of 
extinction  or  prosperitjr. 

We  must  keep  in  sight  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  cheap 
manure  for  another  reason.  Hi^h-fiirming  has  created  two 
splendid  branches  of  rural  mannmctur^  both  taking  beetroot 
as  their  material,  but  the  one  for  aloonol,  and  the  other  for 
sugar.  Unhappily,  susar  and  alcohol  have  been  treated  as 
manufacturing  produce  oy  the  Exchequer — not  as  produce  cal- 
culated to  lower  the  pnce  of  manure.  The  Exchequer  has 
given  a  blow  indirectly  to  substances  essentially  aj^cultural^ 
and  that  at  a  time  when  the  ereat  principle  of  financial  adminis*> 
trationis,  that  it  is  good  p<m^  to  cha^  the  lowest  possible 
dues  upon  all  raw  material.  The  heavy  tax  upon  beetroot  is 
a  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  high  fhrming,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  farming  which,  under  the  s^tem  of  firee-trade,  allows 
even  the  countries  which  are  behindhand  to  produce  abun- 
dance of  com  and  food-plants.  But  there  are  other  reforms 
allied  with  this ;  commercial  reform  involves  financial  reform. 
Our  whole  system  of  taxation  vras  formed  under  an  agricul- 
tural r^me  which  held  manure  in  httie  estimation.  This 
must  be  changed,  now  that  manure  is  the  principal  agent  in 
cheap  production. 

High  fanning  is,  then,  especially  to  be  desired,  but  with  the  on* 
derstanding  that  it  does  not  disturb  the  needful  bahmoe  between 
production,  consumption,  and  exportation.  Within  certain  limits, 
which  France  has  not  y^  attained,  it  has  immense  advantages : 
it  has  not  only  abundant  harvests  resulting  from  land  well 
cultivated  and  manured — it  has  security  and  variety  of  pro- 
duce ;  its  chances  of  success  are  more  numerous ;  it  has  al- 
ways in  comparison  with  other  systems  of  agriculture  some 
speculations  which  will  compensate  for  the  unsuccessful  ones. 
It  is  needless  to  particularise  its  intelhgence,  its  capita],  its 
number  of  workers.  It  is  to  this  system  itaX  the  famous 
Mathieu  de  Dombasle  alluded,  when  he  wrote  the  first  lines  o( 
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the  "  Annales  de  Roville,"  and  dechired  that  France  well  cul- 
tivated might  feed  a  hundred  million  inhabitants  with  more 
comfort  than  it  now  docs  thirty -five  million. 

3.  Farming  on  a  small  scale  h<is  its  o^n  special  way  of 
looking  at  the  financial  pro])lem.  Differing  greatly  from  high 
farming,  it  principaUy  founds  the  reduction  of  the  return 
prices  upon  a  small  outlay,  the  payment  of  ordinarr  expenses, 
the  consumption  of  its  produce  on  the  farm,  the  labour  of  the 
heads  of  the  household  and  their  family  by  met4iyage  or  at 
least  petty  farming,  the  waste  lands  feeding  their  beasts,  and 
the  privations  borne  by  a  class  accustomed  to  the  state  of  life 
against  which  our  generation  protests. 

Were  there  no  other  warning  than  that  of  the  emigration 
of  the  young  country-people,  it  would  be  a  subject  for  ^ierious 
consideration.  However  highly  pastoral  poetry  ma^  extol  the 
delights  of  tlie  cottage,  there  is  a  stern  reality  which  annihi- 
lates these  exaggerations  of  dreamland — it  is,  that  in  many 
rustic  families  the  parents  themselves  advise  their  children  to 
relinquish  the  occupation.  Surely  thej  must  have  suffered 
much  before  they  would  recommend  their  kindred  to  abandon 
their  country.  All  the  worst  evils  of  French  agriculture  are 
here  exhibited.  The  economist  finds  monotonous  villages, 
huts  almost  disgusting,  the  lanes  encumbered  with  dung,  the 
streams  receiving  the  drainage ;  the  inhabitants  living  on  rye 
or  buckwheat  bread,  never  tasting  butcher's  meat ;  suffering 
firom  fever,  scarce  able  to  answer  to  the  conscription,  or  to  pay 
petty  taxes,  and  nevertheless  giving  more  to  the  State  than 
they  receive. 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  question 
of  a  return  price  should  be  unknown  to  the  cultivator.  With 
scarcely  any  means  of  communication,  the  produce  is  consumed 
on  the  snot.  Labour  is  only  profitable  by  its  results ;  and,  as 
the  results  are  small,  it  is  not  worth  entering  the  lists.  These 
sorrowful  growers  are  also  the  sorrowful  consumers ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  could  their  condition  be  improved,  and  their 
means  of  work  and  subsistence  increased,  a  great  market  for 
agricultural  and  industrial  produce  would  be  opened.  ix)w- 
farming  is  only  apisailrr.  Having  arisen  from  general  cir- 
cumstances, with  a  change  in  those  circumstances  it  would 
also  be  modified. 

We  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  influence  exercised  upon 
the  systems  of  cultivation  by  the  relative  price  of  soil,  of 
labour,  and  of  capital.  Nowhere  does  this  influence  appear 
in  stronger  colours  than  in  the  domain  of  the  petty  farmer. 
Small  urms  and  metairiet  still  exist ;  but  the  farmers  and 
nUtavera  have  only  their  labour  as  the  means  of  improvement. 
All  their  fortune  is  in  their  arms.  Some  very  poor  imple- 
ments, perchance  a  few  lean  beasts  leased  out — sUch  is  their 
capital.  They  are  obliged  to  take  land  at  a  low  rent,  or  to 
share  the  produce  with  the  owner.  Why  should  they  borrow 
capital  when  they  can  only  obtain  it  at  a  high  rate,  and  \»ith 
shorr  tiiiir  allowed  for  ropiiyiueiit  ? 

We  must  !)ho\v  these  farmers  their  false  position.  Tliey 
have  a  calculation  peculiar  to  themselves.  Land  being  plen- 
tiful, and  capital  scarce,  relying  upon  their  labour  they  take 
the  land  they  can  most  easily  obtain.  In  this  way  the  small- 
capital  farmers  spread  themselves  over  the  soil,  and  obtain  a 
struggling  existence.  Such  are  tlieir  means,  and  such  is 
their  system  of  cultivation. 

With  the  onciiing  of  roads  and  markets  for  these  parts,  dis- 
inherited by  the  Budget,  their  agricultural  aspect  will  change. 
A  balance  more  fuvournblc  to  good  cultivation  \dll  be  esta- 
blished between  the  price  of  labour,  of  soil,  and  of  capital ; 
and  tliis  latter  agent,  oeiiig  liberally  diffused  in  rural  economy, 
will  lead  to  energy,  wealth,  and  a  more  expansive  life.  Then 
jigriculture  will  snpply  tlie  newly -opened  market.  At  the 
same  time,  these  isolated  territories  will  be  enriched,  and  the 
commercial  radii  will  be  increased  in  all  those  wealthy  coun- 
tries which  so  often  are  cumbered  with  produce  while  others 
at  a  few  leagues'  distance,  in  France  itself,  are  districts  given 
up  to  misery  and  privation. 

But  let  not  the  small  fanners  deceive  themselves.  One  of 
their  mistakes  is,  tluit  they  take  too  much  land,  and  scatter 
too  widely  their  manure,  motive-power,  labour,  and  grain. 
They  confine  themselves  too  much  to  grain-produce,  and  do 
not  grow  cuttle.  Bnt  in  the  present  diiy  they  wll  not  be  able 
fo  make  ^  loueh  as  tliev  hiive  done  in  the  past,  with  half- 
pruilucr  :  far  from  it.  'Hie  day  of  railroads  is  timt  of  quick 
returns.  Wheat  at  ten  hectolitres  the  hectare  is  out  of  the 
ijucition.     In  proportion  as  a  popuktion  is  devoid  of  the  first 


necessaries  of  well-being,  it  is  unable  to  pay  the  worbnp  of 
the  land  and  labour.  The  poor  districts  must  be  othennvp 
employed.  It  is  on  poor  land  that  it  is  the  worst  economv  to 
fritter  away  labour.  Here,  all  that  is  not  good  arablf  land 
should  be  converted  into  wood.  The  more  trees  grown,  the 
better ;  and  the  working-surface  of  the  land  must  be  hmitedto 
the  good  soils.  An  agricultural  revolution  is  at  work  in  thL* 
respect.  This  will  end  the  waste  of  human  labour,  and  w 
shdl  no  loneer  see  the  singular  spectacle  of  the  want  of  !i- 
bourers  on  the  best  lands,  while  millions  of  miaerably-fd 
workers  are  wearing  out  their  lives  on  millions  of  hectarM  € 
poor  land. 

4.  The  growers  of  moderate  crops  have  adopted  some  of  the 
truths  and  some  of  the  errors  of  a  middle  position.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  are  less  sparing  of  expense  than  the  sd»11 
growers ;  on  the  other,  they  do  not  venture  to  expend  is  mndi 
as  the  large  growers.  They  distrust  their  strength.  The 
same  extent  of  land  which  was  formerly  cultivated  ou  the  in- 
tem  of  fallows,  they  now  work  on  the  system  of  pcrpetul 
crops.  This  is  their  weak  side.  The  desire  of  posjecin? 
lar^  territories  is  their  ruin.  They  do  not  admit  that  the 
capital  expended  upon  each  hectolitre  is  important.  What 
they  desire  is,  a  vriae  extent  of  land,  without  having  soffidrat 
capital  to  produce  adequate  returns. 

Formerly  the  moderate  growers  kept  strictly  to  tlie  two-coonc 
and  three-course  rotation  of  crops ;  now  it  has  a  markfi 
tendency  towards  growing  fodder,  and  there  are  nwny  instsuot* 
in  which  alternating  crops  are  grown.  In  tliis  case  we  oftra 
see  the  most  orthooox  rotation  of  crops :  the  physiological 
theory  of  the  succession  of  crops  and  the  theory  of  ibf 
sympathy  and  antipathy  of  plants  are  respected  ;  but,  as  it  i^ 
diifficult  to  enter  at  once  upon  operating  with  manure  nwra  i 
large  scale,  they  begin  by  using  it  moderately,  whioo,  d 
course,  produces  moderate  crops ;  these  crops  seldom  wpaj 
uiwn  lands  which  have  to  be  made  almost  piece-meal  by  tl? 
use  of  lime,  by  draining  and  subsoiling,  and  all  this  wither 
injuring  the  roads  and  buildings.  It  is  in  truth  a  diir&»' 
problem  to  solve,  that  of  paying  off  large  loans  with  modfns? 
crops,  and  yet  it  seems  that  many  iinproving  farmers  bf 
undertaken  to  seek  for  this  philosopher's  stone.  They  kf< 
upon  certain  rotation  crops  as  the  highest  expression  of  i^f 
cultural  progress,  so  that  their  first  care  at  starting  is  to  diriaf 
their  land  into  portions  on  which  alternate  regularly  com  vl 
fodder  crops.  They  are  very  partictdar  in  adhering  to  the 
famoiLs  formula  of  plants  hoed  and  manured.  The  first  tine 
they  will  use  manure  moderately,  at  the  rate  of  t^rait 
thousand  kilos,  the  hectare ;  but  the  seconl  time  they  will 
increase  the  quantity,  and  the  third  time  again  increase  it. 
Time  is  of  no  importance  to  this  ambition.  They  only  lee  the 
probable  increase  of  crops,  cattle,  and  manure :  what  they  ilo 
not  see  is  the  accumulation  of  interest,  mortgages,  sad  bad 
debts.  They  do  not  see,  for  example,  how  much  is  the  cost  of » 
crop  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  kilos,  of  beet-root  per  hectare,  oo 
which  has  been  expended  a  wealth  of  labour  ana  operations  of 
all  kinds,  without  naving  a  manure  which  would  prodnce  wA 
crops  as  will  authorise  the  sacrifices  ;  everything  is  thas 
fettered  :  beet-root  at  hieh  net  cost  results  in  high-priced 
manure,  and  this  leads  to  dear  crops. 

This  is  not  the  principle  of  improved  cultivation.    'Hie  firrf 
principle  is,  that  high-farming  needs  easily  attained  manures 
The  dissipation  of  resources  is  an  agricultural  heresy.    What 
is  needful  is  the  concentration  of  energy,  the  saturation  of  the 
soil  by  manure  and  labour ;  and  when  small  fuming  does 
succeed,  it  is  because,  being  limited  as  to  land,  it  is  fbrw  onlj 
to  undertake  what  i  t  can  really  manage.  We  must  not  endeavwif 
to  release  extensive  farming  from  this  law :  the  more  it  i*  K' 
cepted  the  greater  the  profit  it  wU  make  on  the  prodnctionrf 
plants  whicb  require  a  certain  amount  of  labour.    Divide,  if 
you  wish,  your  domain  into  patches ;  but  before  W  de«dfl 
how  many  hectares  to  plant  with  roots,  reckon  now  wtt^ 
manure  you  have ;   if  you  are  ill-supplied  with  it,  yoo  wJ* 
plant  a  larger  space  with  roots  than  will  pvduce  a  gwd  cn^) 
knowing  that  in  high-farming  the  profits  and  the  crops  area 
proportion  to  the  cheapness  of  manures.    You  will  grow  roots 
not  on  all  your  land  if  you  cannot  manure  it  highly,  bat  opo* 
that  part  of  it  on  which  you  are  sure  of  a  good  crop ;  mJJ' 
the  rest  of  the  land,  grasses,  pastures,  and  even  a  bare  falwt. 
Then  in  the  second  rotation  there  will  certainly  be  a  fullextrtt 
for  roots.    Let  us  obsene  that  a  hectare,  on  agoodrtateof 
manure  and  cultivation,  can  produce  as  much,  and  wita  ibo« 
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tertiinty  and  profit,  than  two  hect^ircs  treated  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Havuig  this  sound  idea,  you  will  not  make  the  mistake 
of  diasipating  your  resourcea,  so  as  to  suffer  from  the  evil 
results  of  maderate  crops.  Our  ugric*ilturi8ts  are  too  much 
inclined  to  work  upon  a  small  scale.  They  ought  to  under- 
ttand  that  in  agriculture,  as  in  war,  the  strongest  is  not  always 
k  who  occupies  the  most  ground,  but  he  who  can  concentrate 
kis  streagth. 

There  are  no  farms,  howeirer  large  they  may  be,  on  which 
thii  principle  of  concentration  cannot  be  carried  out.  The 
bttt  plan  would  be  for  the  gendeman-farmers  to  dispose  of  their 
s&rpliu  land,  while  the  farmers  should  only  rent  lands  propor- 
tiooste  to  their  capital.  But  this  radical  improvement  would 
k  difficult  to  reahze  in  countries  where  the  p«rcelling-ont  has 
Bot  jet  taken  nlaoe.  The  nature  of  things,  nevertheless,  tends 
tbt  way.  Meanwhile  there  is  another  way  of  solving  the 
pnhlem  of  the  proportion  of  land  to  capital :  this 
1,  to  adopt  upon  the  same  &rm  several  systems  of 
eihintion;  to  multiply  natural  and  artificial  pastures; 
ii  one  word,  to  reduce  the  area  of  the  working. 
nr&ce.  In  this  respect  the  medium  agriculture  is  under 
tbe  tame  drcumstanoes  as  the  small  farming:  it  is  only 
tbe  proportions  which  vary.  With  the  system  of  concentration 
u  afrieultural  basis  is  established  of  fodder  and  cattle.  It  is 
CBOsgh  to  say  that  this  is  a  question  of  markets.  In  this 
Rspect  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the  rural  economy  of 
ranee  approaches  a  period  in  which  the  consumption  and  ex- 
fortation  of  animal  produce  will  hold  the  first  rank.  The  French 
(rowers  must  get  as  good  a  profit  from  cattle  as  from  com  be> 
m  they  will  take  up  the  system  of  high  manuring  in  earnest. 
Whilst  the  hitter  conttitnted  a  lucrative  speculation,  it  predo- 
niaited  to  the  distribution  of  crops.  To  promote  the  culti- 
ntion  of  fiodder,  it  is  essential  that  the  production  of  cattle 
sboald  be  as  profitable  as  in  England,  either  directly  or  through 
the  ibandanoe  of  mannre,  whach  it  includes.  Now  the  dim- 
nitjisthis:  We  have  reached  the  stage  at  which  thepro- 
wion  of  artificial  fodder,  consumed  at  first  hand — that  la  to 
^,  without  being  converted  into  industrial  produce,  snch  as 
■gar  and  alcohol-— will  not  admit  of  onr  obtaining  manure  at 
nth  i  net  cost  aa  ahall  be  proportionate  to  the  selling  price  of 
cm.  In  vain  have  many  willing  spirits  striven  against  this 
Ikv  of  facts.  The  problem  still  remains  unsolved  writh  the 
pni  body  of  growers,  how  to  discharge  with  moderate  crops 
tk  expense  of  the  farm  with  the  addition  of  interest  on  loans. 
Two  things  may  be  deduced :  The  one  is  the  reduction  of 
tk  working  surface  ;  the  other,  the  need  for  a  stock  of  animal 
■uore.  £verythi]ig  which  leads  astray  from  these  two 
nbjects  is  contrary  to  the  chief  interests  of  French  agricul- 
tare. 

No  doubt  tbe  landed  and  agricultural  credit  can  bring  an 
>Bottnt  of  capital  which  will  materiallv  assist  the  work  of 
bvttformation.  Bnt  we  most  not  forget  tnat  the  concentration 
^  capital  1^>on  a  sur&ce  made  more  oroductive  would  also 
^  an  excellent  wav  of  preserving  the  oalanoe  between  land 
>Bd  capital ;  while  the  introduction  of  too  much  foreign 
capital  might  expose  the  growers  to  the  danger  of  too  few  con- 
"Uien  for  a  superabunduit  supply.  This  must  be  seriously 
ttoiidered.  Given  the  agricultural  capital  of  Franco,  the 
^blem  in  most  parts  of  the  country  would  be,  not  to  bring 
I  all  the        


Bto  cultivation  i 


available  land,  and  thus  increase  the 


orking  capital,  but  rather  to  leave  out  of  active  cultivation  all 
he  lands  which  cannot  be  profitably  worked.  We  should  also 
■r  out  in  wood  and  grass  a  great  deal  of  land  now  half-cnlti> 
■ted ;  and  it  is  certain  that  our  agricultural  capital  would 
fork  the  better  for  being  in  accordance  with  the  different 
l^mi  of  cultivation.  But  we  have  not  yet  reached  this  point 
rpertection ;  hence  the  fault  in  our  economic  system.  In  a 
pitry  where  the  good  sense  of  the  people  has  long  pro- 
pnced  that  QmI  irop  embraue^  mal  ^retnt  (He  who  grasos  too 
Pth,  hokis  loosely),  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  old  sys- 
pof  dissipating  agricultural  resources  can  stand  out  against 
k  Dcw  system,  in  which  the  increasing  price  of  land  and 
poar  caUs  loudly  for  high  farming  for  wheat. 
[the  competition  now  going  on  between  the  different  branches 
^a^culture  is  not  the  only  cause  for  these  rural  crises. 
whin  the  same  boundaries  live  two  agricultural  classes,  the 
M  working  scientifically  and  paying  money  for  rent,  taxes, 
§«,  manure,  and  expenses  of  aU  kinds ;  the  other,  treating 
Beulture  as  an  unskilled  business,  inflicting  upon  them« 
kes,  their  cattle,  and  the  hind,  privation  of  every  kind. 


It  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  net  return  price  in  these  two 
extremes,  or  rather  to  find  the  limits  of  the  prices  at  which 
each  of  these  classes  can  offer  their  produce.  However,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  a  sUte  of  things  in  which  low  farming  so  much 
preponderates  over  high  farming,  the  price  of  agricultnralpro- 
duce  must  to  a  great  extent  depend  npon  the  weather.  High 
farming  has,  indeed,  exorcised  the  extremes  of  abundance  and 
destitution  by  the  quantity,  the  variety,  and  the  security  of  its 
produce.  Low  fanning  ismoredependanton  the  atmosphere  than 
the  earth,  and,  being  unable  to  reserve  its  produce,  must  sell  at 
any  price,  and  this  bears  down  the  quotations  of  everything.  ' 
Misery  and  fretdom  of  action  do  not  go  together :  to  be  com- 
pelled to  sell,  is  to  sell  at  disadvantage.  Consequently  wh>t  is 
to  be  most  desired  by  the  wealthy  farmers  is,  not  to  hav«  to 
compete  with  the  petty  fanners.  This  competition  is  fatal. 
It  IS  the  stmg^e  between  growers  who  have  to  reckon  on  ^^ 
future  with  those  who  through  misery  are  obliged  to  under- 
sell. Shine  out  then,  sun  of  civilixation,  and  enlighten  t^i® 
world :  let  there  be  no  more  countries  without  roads  and  mar- 
kets :  let  the  growers  supply  the  markets,  and  not  consume  all 
their  produce  on  the  spot.  And,  when  all  these  shall  labou^ 
under  the  same  conditions,  when  they  shall  all  be  consumers* 
when  they  shall  all  feel  the  wants  of  an  advanced  civOisation* 
we  shall  less  often  have  those  disturbances  and  crises  in  agri- 
culture  which  we  may  rest  assured  greatly  result  from  differ- 
ences in  production  and  in  the  way  of  living  of  the  growers. 
It  is  fitting  that  when  nations  have  a  large  extent  of  territory 
they  shall  be  able  to  give  up  a  certain  part  of  this  territory  to 
a  more  or  less  desirable  cultivation,  which  does  not  require 
capital  to  bring  forth  small  crops,  and  through  that  beM>roe 
the  resource  of  a  rural  population,  leading,  in  some  respects,  a 
life  apart  from  the  rest.  To  say  that  this  system  prevails  in 
France  is  to  describe  a  state  of  things  whidi  explains  the  fre- 
quency of  onr  rural  crises  and  emigration. 

Let  lis  not  then  contend  against  onr  better  aspirations: 
this  would  be  to  preach  in  a  desert.  Numbers  of  the 
population  leave  tlie  villages  because  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  desire  in  the  fathers  to  set  their  children  free  from 
a  burdemome  condition.  These  are  facts,  and  they  contain  a 
warning.  All  this  signifies  that  dvilization  holds  at  bay  the 
system  of  cultivation  on  large  surfaces.  In  years  of  abund- 
ance this  agriculture  of  the  masses  depreciates  the  value  of 
produce  with  which  the  markets  are  swamped.  In  years  of 
scarcity,  it  retires  within  itself,  disappears  from  civilisation, 
and  consume  its  produce.  Can  we,  tnen,  be  surprised  that  the 
rising  generation  do  not  wish  to  accept  a  life  of  snch  vicissi- 
tude, of  struggle,  of  self-deaial,  and  miserv  P 

The  essential  evil  in  our  agriculture,  as  a  whole, 
is  a  want  of  balance  between  capital,  labour,  and 
land.  In  the  past  the  problem  has  been  solved  by 
practising  ai;  exhausting  system  of  cultivation,  which  could 


not  last.    Now,  this  more  and  more  fails  us.    Applied  to  poor 

1.     It  can   onlv 
free  itself,  it  can  only  obtain  its  proper  position,  on  fertile  land. 


and  exhausted  soil,  rural  labour  is  fettered. 


How  and  when  will  this  second  revolution  take  place  P  Evi- 
dently, when  personal  and  real  property  shall  have  found  their 
level — when  matters  have  returned  to  their  normal'state — 
when  we  shall  be  delivered  from  large  public  loans — when 
wealth  shall  circulate  freely  in  town  and  country— and  when 
our  system  of  taxes,  not  being  antap>nist!c  to  agricultural  pro- 
gress, shall  husband  the  raw  matenal  of  agriculture,  and  espe- 
cially all  which  tends  to  the  produotion  of  manure.  It  is  said 
that  we  are  approaching  that  period.  Agriculturists  may  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  are  not  limited  to  the  home 
consumption,  but  have  the  prospect  of  widely-extended  ex- 
portation. It  may  be,  however,  that  the  general  position  of 
France  may  not  yet  allow  of  the  frill  satisfaction  of  the  desires 
of  agricnltnrists.  This  ought  not  to  prevent  them  from  striving 
after  their  object.  The  more  the  agricultural  position  is  subor- 
dinate to  the  general  position,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that  the 
rural  population  should  be  fairly  represented.  Great  interests 
which  die  out  are  such  as  yield  to  the  fritahty  of  drcum- 
itances,  and  suffer  through  the  fiiults  of  others.  Taught  by 
experience,  public  opinion  in  France  at  the  present  time  holds 
that  the  economic  balance  of  the  country  requires  that  agricul- 
ture should  have  a  large  share  in  all  the  advantages  of  our 
powerful  organization.  Government  has  acknowledged  t^t 
agriculture  has,  by  its  sacrifices  acquired  a  right  to  economic 
equality.  During  the  formation  of  our  oersonal  property 
agriculture  has  suffered  from  the  desertion  m  capital,  of  labour* 
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•ad  intelligeooe.  'Rid  di^  of  reparation  hM  arrived,  The 
principal  wealtb  of  Fhmce  u  the  agrionltoral  wealth ;  not  only 
that  which  ia  obtained  from  poor  lands  worked  by  petty  farmers 
-^eating  lye  bread,  drinking  water,  wearing  fiistian  and  sabots 
—but  the  wealth  derired  mm  fortUe  Umd,  worked  by  a  pop«- 


Uition  coniuming  and  prodneing  aU  tiiat  oo^t  to  be  pnini 
in  our  days.  Yflhige  comfort !  That  phrase  ^aabTdq—: 
it  means  equality  Mtweea  town  and  oointiy,  eqaahty  bc^vm 
trade  aod  induftry— in  short,  general  piosperity. 

£.  liicornvx. 


EOAD    BEFORM    IN    SCOTLAND. 


M>imaes  nave  promovea  ana  oouunea  ach  lor 
r  prospective  abolition  of  all  tolls  and  pontages 
i  bounds."  In  supporting  the  resolution  Pro- 
UL  by  saying  that  he  fut  honoured  in  being 


At  the  ordinarv  half-vearbr  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  the 
Trighlan<<  and  Agricultural  Society  in  Edinburgh,  held  on 
the  ISth  instant,  Provost  Pagan,  of  Cupar-Fife,  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution :  "  That  the  Chamber 
deeply  regret  the  failures  of  the  several  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  pass  a  General  Road  Act  for  Scotland.  But  the 
Chamber  have  the  satisiaction  of  knowing  that  so  many  as 
twelve  Scottish  counties  have  promoted  and  obtained  Acta  for 
the  immediate  or 
within  their  own 
TOst  Pagan  began  by  saying 

called  upon  to  address  the  meeting  upon  a  question  in  whicl 
he  had  lone  taken  a  deep  interest,  and  which,  he  was  glad  to 
say,  had  taxen  a  deep  hold  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
these  kingdoms.  He  proceeded  to  give  a  detailed  narrative  of 
the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  tolls  from  the  time  that  he 
published  his  work  upon  the  sulgect  in  1845,  acknowledging 
the  encouragement  which  he  had  received  from  the  press,  and 
directing  particular  attention  to  the  report-  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  question,  and  to  the  Act  which  was  brought  in 
by  the  Lord  Advocate,  giving  it  as  his  ^opinion  that  perhaps 
one  reason  why  that  Act  failed  was  tnat  it  did  not  adhere 
sufficiently  dose  to  the  recommendations  of  the  commissioners. 
He  also  referred  to  the  abolition  of  tolls  in  Ireland,  and  to 
the  various  local  road  acts  which  had  been  passed  of  late  years, 
pointing  out  the  peculiar  provisions  of  tnese  local  acts,  and 
the  defects  of  each.  The  Haddinffton  Bill,  he  said,  was  suc- 
cessful, although  it  contained  a  damaging  clause  wliich  per- 
mitted the  keepin{[  up  of  toll-bars  in  order  to  pay  off  the  debt. 
The  Elgin  and  Nairn  Act  was  working  most  bcoieficially.  It 
was  more  in  terms  with  the  Road  Commission  report.  The 
proprietors  in  these  counties  were,  in  terms  of  the  act,  to  ya,y 
off  the  debt,  and  the  maintenance  was  to  be  paid  half  by  lana- 
lords  and  half  by  tenants.  Kirkcudbright  and  Peebles  were 
also  successful  in  procuring  acts,  the  latter  county  after  a  hard 
struggle ;  and  in  both  these  counties  tolls  were  abc^shed. 
He  oeprecated  the  practice  of  counties  going  into  Par- 
liament for  local  acts,  ou  account  of  the  expense  and  the  trouble 
they  gave  rise  to,  and  he  was  sanguine  that  country  gentlemen 
might  now  be  persuaded  to  go  in  for  a  general  bill.  He  then 
rererred  to  the  public  meeting  held  inEdinburffh  in  November, 
186i>,  at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  to  oraw  up  a  Gene- 
ral Road  Bill.  The  bill  was  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  Per- 
missive Act,  in  the  hope  that  although  it  might  not  be  adopted 
all  at  once,  it  would  graduallv  be  brought  into  operation  in 
the  same  way  as  Provost  Lindsay^s  General  Police  Bill.  Lord 
Elcho  took  charge  of  the  bill,  but  after  going  through  various 
stages  in  Pailiament  it  was  found  impossible  to  proceed  with 
it.  The  different  modes  which  it  proposed  of  abolishing  or 
keeping  on  the  tolls  operated  much  apinst  it.  After  referring 
to  tne  Acts  procured  by  Aberdeen,  Wigtown,  and  Dumfries,  the 
Brovost  described  fully  the  provisions  of  the  Banff  Bill,  which 
empowered  the  trustees  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  roads  in  full 
or  oy  dividend  according  to  circumstances — a  manner  of  deal- 
ing with  these  debts  which  he  considered  most  equitable. 
When  they  were  lamenting  that  they  had  not  got  as  yet  a 
general  road  bill,  they  luid  now  all  the  elements  before 
Uiem  on  which  they  could  go  and  ask  a  bill.  They 
had  the  benefit  of  practice  and  experience,  and  they  also 
knew  better  what  the  temper  of  Parliament  was.  Provost 
Pagan  went  on  to  show  that  England  liad  not  been  behind  on 
this  question,  after  which  he  noticed  the  enormous  cost  of  the 
toll-bar  system,  all  of  which  would  be  saved  under  the  system 
of  maintaining  roads  proposed  to  be  substituted  for  toll-bars. 
Then  the  toll-bars,  he  said,  discouraged  the  use  of  roads  ;  and 
oii  the  whole  he  contended  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
under  the  new  ^item  there  would  be  great  economy,  both  in 
ttou^  and  in  tiaei  aa  weU  ftB  »  grent  public  benefit  in  grring 


fiicilities  to  intercourse,  compared  with  the  presut  ijita. 
The  general  result  of  the  recent  local  Acts  was  that  at  nool 
there  were  stall  seven  counties  which  had  toUs,  and  vluk 
would  require  still  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  General  Bosd  M ; 
and  if  these  seven  counties  oodd  be  persuaded  to  take  sGew- 
ral  Road  Bill,  he  could  not  doubt  that  very  great  benefit  tobU 
arise,  both  to  them  and  to  the  public.  Ttofoet  Pfegsa  thn 
referred  to  the  question  of  expense,  stating  that  he  had  com- 
sponded  with  the  derks  of  the  roads  in  those  cointiet  wkkA 
are  vrorking  upon  the  Abolition  Acta,  and  had  got  retoni 
which  showed  the  rate  per  pound  for  maintiaance  and  repair. 
His  information  was  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  seven  eoontia 
referred  to,  the  actual  rate  per  pound  for  maintenance  sad  r* 
pair  gave  an  average  of  nearly  &\d*  Taking  that  as  tke  pro- 
tmble  rate,  the  burden  upon  the  tenant  paying  £100  rent  woeU 
be  £1  3s.  lid.,  the  same  sum  being  payable  by  the  Isadkci 
Provost  Pagan  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  hii  R* 
solution. 

Mr.  Geobqi  Davidsoh,  Dean  Park,  seconded  Prorat 
Pagan^s  resolution,  referring  to  his  able  exposure  of  thefnk 
and  errors  of  the  present  road  system,  which  would  U  koke^ 
back  upon  as  one  of  the  strangest  anomalies  of  the  pnint 
age*  He  alluded  to  the  enormous  expense  of  keepbf  op  tfa« 
tdls,  the  inconvenience  and  often  daziger  to  which  thej  n^ 
jected  people  at  night,  and  the  discreditable  shifts  tliat  vbv 
often  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  them.  Perhaps  the  gmM 
of  all  their  evils  was  the  distrust  attaching  to  them.  Q? 
knew  what  was  the  amount  of  money  cast  into  that  pnbied* 
cheijuer,  but  thev  did  not  know  the  amount  which  came  ba 
the  pubUc  into  the  bag  of  the  toll.  Mr.  Davidson  weotNtt 
notice  some  of  the  objections  which  had  been  urged  to  ^ 
passing  of  the  general  Act,  one  of  which  was  as  ta  tk  p 
prietors  being  saddled  vrith  the  debt.  He  concurred  in  tii« 
opinion  that,  as  these  roads  were  not  for  the  bencAt  of  tb 
proprietors,  but  of  the  public  generally,  and  were  pnblie  • 
well  as  private  property,  the  burden  ought  to  be  home  by  bt^ 
He  thought  the  debt  should  have  been  provided  for  by  ketfii^ 
up  such  a  rate  on  land  as  to  extinguish  it  in  twenty-fire  yev^- 
Another  objection  which  had  been  urged  to  the  passing  of  tk« 
(General  Act  had  been  in  oounties  like  Edinburgh,  vb^t^ 
was  a  large  mineral  and  manufocturing  traffic,  people  teJf 
under  the  impression  that  the  mineral  and  manuaetering  ii* 
terests  would  be  much  more  largely  served  than  the  if^* 
tural.  But  by  introducing  a  larger  rate  On  land  this  wosU  b 
obviated. 

Mr.  Gbokge  GLKifPiNNuro,  Hatton  Mains,  and  Hi.  Hax* 
VJCT,  Whittinghame,  briefly  supported  the  resolution. 

Mr.  P.  MTLagaic,  M.V.,  moved  the  ad^rtioa  of  tlw  fe(- 
lowing  resolution :  **  That  the  Chamber  are  of  omnioB  tbM 
General  Road  Act  for  Scotland  should  be  fortiiwith  ptoutM 
and  passed  by  Government  on  the  prindples  and  reocnasiadk* 
tions  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Comminooen* 
Scottish  roads,  viz. :  (1)  The  liquidation  of  road  debt  H 
owners  of  lands  and  heritagee.  (3)  The  oonsolidstioB  « 
turnpike,  statute  Ubour,  and  bridge  trusts.  (8)  The  ab(^ 
of  tolls  and  pontages,  statute  labour,  assessments.  (4)  1v 
maintaining  and  repairing  of  roads  to  be  home  eqsslly  1? 
owners  ana  occupants  of  lands  and  heritages.  (5)  Tbe^ 
pense  of  new  roads  and  bridges  to  be  borne  oj  ownen  of  hi& 
and  heritages.'*  In  supporting  the  resolution,  Mr.  M|Ig" 
said  he  rejoiced  that  the  Chamber  were  likehr  to  weemiea 
the  introduction  of  a  General  Road  Bill  for  the  wwff^ 
Scotland.  He  thought  there  was  a  good  ressoo  vhy  ^ 
Chamber  should  go  forward  at  present  with  a  meDoml  totir 
Government  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  a  road  liOt  f""^ 
that  Lord  Derby  was  in  power  when  the  Boid  (^"Bsitftf 
wag  appointed ;  and  his  Government  wouM  in  sO  likebbocj 
be  inwned  to  do  sometbio^  in  the  way  of  ^mp^  oat  w 
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reeommenclationt  of  the  eoimnnwionew.  The  time  had  now 
psned  for  anyone  to  recommend  the  turnpike  lyftem.  He  d!d 
not  think  that  any  man  need  pretend  to  pouets  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  who  predicted  that  in  a  few  years  erery  toU-bar 
would  be  swept  off  the  roada  of  Seotiand.  After  insisting  on 
the  necessity  fbr  a  General  Eoad  Act,  and  remarking  on  the 
mistake  oommitted  in  East  Lothian  hj  keeping  np  tolls  till 
the  debts  were  paid,  Mr.  M*Lagan  expressed  it  as  his  opinion 
that  m  any  general  Act  it  wonld  be  neeeesarr  for  some  central 
boaid  to  control  the  commissioners  of  the  different  counties, 
ptrticalarly  where  roads  met,  that  all  the  roads  might  be  kept 
in  A  like  state  of  repair. 

Mr.  John  Dickson  TSanghton  Mains),  in  seconding  the 
motion,  said  that  he  seldom  met  with  anyone  who  supported 
the  present  system,  and  who  was  against  the  abolition  of  the 
tolli,  except  npon  the  plea  that  it  wonld  affect  their  own 
pockets ;  and  he  trusted  that,  as  the  matter  came  to  be  better 
onderstood,  parties  who  had  only  that  plea  to  urge  would  be 
uhsmed  to  urge  it. 

Mr.  Duncan  M'Laren,  M.P.,  said  that  Mr.  M*  Lagan  had 
remarked  that  the  fact  that  Lord  Derby's  Government  was  in 
power  when  the  Royal  Eoad  Commission  was  appointed  made 
the  present  time  peculiarly  favourable  for  pressing  theGovem- 
nent  to  bring  in  a  bill  upon  this  subject.  There  was  a  still 
ttronser  reason  in  the  same  direction  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Wadpole,  the  new  Home  Secretary,  was  the  same 
Some  Secretary  that  issued  the  Royal  Commission.  They 
xmld  now  go  to  Mr.  Walpole,  and  teU  him  that  he  appointed 
the  Commission,  and  that  they  had  now  a  strong  daim  upon 
tiu  to  urge  him  to  carry  into  effect  the  report  of  the  Com- 
oission  which  he  appointed.  They  had,  in  the  report  of  the 
loyal  Commission,  a  nucleus  of  legislation  which  had  received 
preat  consideration  trom  all  the  commissioners.  The  best 
olicy  was  to  stick  entirely  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
eport  without  amendments  or  qualifications.  He  thought 
hit  they  had  a  capital  opportunity  at  present  of  pressing  the 
loestion.  That  Association  was  a  power  in  the  State  if  it 
nu  discreetly  worked.  He  wished  them  all  success  in  the 
aiue;  and  he  should  be  very  gkd  if  he  could  lend  a  helping 
and,  along  with  Mr.  M'Lagan,  to  carry  on  the  pn^osed 
teasure. 

Mr.  Hajlfsk,  Snawdon,  supported  the  resolution,  and  in 
oing  so  referred  to  the  Haddington  Road  Biy,  maintaining 
kat  he  did  not  know  a  more  unjustifiable  proceeding  than 
iai  which  had  been  adopted  in  that  bill  as  to  the  debt,  be* 
UBse  the  tolls  were  mainly  supported  by  the  tenant-fknners 
sd  traders,  and  it  was  not  fiur  that  thev  should  be  called 
pon  to  pay  the  large  proportion  of  the  debts  on  the  roads. 
Ur.  Scot  Skcbving  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  last  re- 
tbition,  which  was  as  follows:  "That  a  memorial  to  the 
Mve  effect  be  submitted  by  the  Chamber  to  the  Right  Hon. 
le  Home  Secretary,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  other  members 
'  Her  Migesty's  Government ;  and  petitions  presented  to 
>th  Housea  of  Parliament,  praying  them  to  take  up  and 
tUe  the  Question  on  the  principles  and  recommendations 
resaid."  Mr.  Skirving  referred  to  the  unanimity  which  pre- 
iled  at  the  meeting  as  a  proof  of  the  growing  strength  of 
e  feeling  against  tolls,  as  he  was  perfecuy  certain  that  ten 
ars  ago  numy  of  those  present  would  have  supported  tolls. 
kUways  would  Imock  the  toUs  down  in  the  end,  because  they 
t  away  the  argument  that  he  who  used  the  road  should  pav 
r  it.  The  present  system,  by  placing  bars  close  to  the  rail- 
ly  gates,  waa  to  force  the  people  who  used  the  railways  to 
y  rar  the  roads.  Although  Elgin  and  Banff  might  be  com- 
mded  for  what  they  had  done  in  their  local  bills,  yet  he 
9aght  that  a  general  road  bill  was  much  to  be  preferred  to 
e  scarecrow  m  a  thing  which  they  had  got  in  East  Lothian, 
lat  waa  a  bungling  one-sided  measure,  which  made  the  far- 
irs  pa/  almoat  the  whole  of  the  debt.  Tliey  paid  two-thirds 
the  direct  taxes,  and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  tolls :  and 
'  these  reaaons  he  would  strongly  recommend  a  general  bill. 
Mr.  Gs]>D£S,  Orbliston,  Fochabers,  in  seconding  the  mo- 
n,  gave  an  account  of  the  operation  of  the  local  Act  abolish- 
7  tolla  in  the  county  of  Elgin,  remarking  that  it  had  been 
^reai  soooess.  He  concluded  by  stating  that  as  the  counties 
Aberdeen*  Banff,  and  Ross  had  all  obtained  similar  powers 
those  contained  in  the  Elgin  Bill,  by  next  Whitsunday 
;re  would  scarcely  be  a  toll-bar  between  Aberdeen  and  John- 
Ofoat'a. 
Mr.  ITCoMBR,  before  putting  the  letolatioDS,  said :  After 


the  report  of  the  Eoya^  CominissionerB  in  1859,  and  the 
evidence  then  laid,  I  do  not  suppose  that  anyone,  unless  it 
may  be  a  salaried  ofScial,  can  be  round  to  support  the  present 
system  of  making  and  maintaining  public  toms.  The  system 
is  ruinous  to  every  interest  involved,  is  inconsistent  with  all 
modem  ideas  of  economic  management  of  large  mone^  con- 
cerns, and  has  already  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  million  of 
money  to  the  unfortunate  traffickers  in  it.  I  see  the  gross 
debt  of  the  turnpike  roads  in  1859  amounted  to  £9,322,006, 
while  the  trusts  were  only  able  to  pay  £46,000  of  interest, 
which  represents  a  capital  of  not  more  than  10s.  per  pound  of 
the  real  debt.  Hence  a  dead  loss  of  upwards  of  a  million  of 
money ;  and  hence,  I  say,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  present 
system  is  doomed.  It  must  end.  Either  the  LegisUture 
must  end  it,  or  it  will  end  itself,  and,  with  it,  many  of  the 
trustees  now  liable  for  this  million  of  bad  and  rapidly-inereas- 
ing  debt.  I  concur  heartily  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  that  all  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries 
trusts  in  every  county  should  be  consolidated  into  one 
trust — that  the  toll  system  should  be  abolished,  as  a 
system  of  collecting  money  at  an  absurdly  extravagant 
rate — ^as  a  system,  besides,  not  consistent  with  the  age 
we  live  in — ^inconsistent  with  the  necessities  of  the 
system  it  grew  out  of— -a  system  terminated  when  the  turnpike 
roads  ceased  to  be  through  routes  by  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
wavB — and  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past,  which  the  present 
and  future  have  no  need  of,  and  which  they  ought  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done — how, 
regard  being  had  to  all  the  interests  involved,  is  this  great  and 
necessary  r^orm  to  be  brought  about  P  The  difficulty  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  mudi  kow  it  is  to  be  done,  as  wko  is  to  do  it. 
The  late  Lord  Advocate  brought  in  an  excdlent  bill  in  1861, 
showing  how  it  could  be  done ;  and  for  myself,  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  kow  or  the  wko  either.  The  various  eoun^- 
trusts  being  consolidated  into  one,  and  tolls  abolished,  the  mak- 
ing of  new  roads,  and  the  mainta^ining  of  old  and  new,  should 
be  bom^  by  the  parties  whose  they  are,  and  for  whose  benefit 
the  roads  are  made  and  maintained.  Now,  who  are  they  P  I 
unhesitatingly  assert  they  are  the  owners  of  heritages  of  all 
kinds,  whether  landedproprietors,  house  proprietors, mine  pro- 
prietors, or  others.  What  is  the  value  of  land  in  any  part  of 
this  conntnr  without  roads  to  it  P  The  better  the  accesses  for 
stock  and  folk  and  for  the  commodities  both  require — and  for 
the  transmission  of  which  mainly  roads  were  and  are  made  and 
maintained — the  higher  the  rent  the  land  produces  to  the  laud- 
lord.  Had  the  ^landowner  not  invested  in  the  making  and 
maintaining  of  ixwds  to  his  property,  his  rent-roll  must  have 
been  greatly  less  than  at  is.  His  tenants  just  pay  annually  the 
sum  his  investment  in  roads  is  worth  in  addition  to  what  his 
land  would  have  been  worth  without  it.  The  roads  are  of 
such  vital  and  primary  interest  to  the  landlord,  that  I  look  on 
them  as  additions— as  parts  and  pertinent — and  most  valuable 
parts  and  pertinents  of  his  landed  property.  House  proprietors 
stand  mucn  in  the  same  position  as  lands — the  roads  probably 
led  to  the  bnildinff  of  the  houses — but  for  the  roads  no  villages 
would  have  been  DuUt,  no  traffic  would  have  been  needed ;  tne 
roads  have  done  it  a]l,and  opened  up  mineral  fields,  and  improved 
properties  in  every  direction,  converting  what  was  formerly  a 
wilderness  into  productive  agricultural  land.  Now,  the  owners 
have  got  all  these  benefits  and  blessings — ^their  farms  have  let, 
their  villages  have  been  feued,  an  outlet  for  their  mineral 
wealth  has  been  found— elegant  society  has  surrounded  them, 
and  all  because  of  what  P — ^because  they  wisely  invested  in 
road-making.  Nor  is  it  different  in  the  case  of  railways  or 
canals.  Without  local  roads,  and  good  roads  too,  where  is 
their  local  traffic  to  come  from,  or  be  discharged  P  My  view 
of  the  matter  is,  that  the  blessings,  the  benefits,  or  the  loss  of 
making  and  maintaining  or  not  making  and  maintaining  our 
public  roads  is  primarily  an  owners*  question,  and  that  the 
burden  of  making  the  roads  falls  naturally  on  owners.  I 
know  it  has  been  said  that  the  £2,000,000  of  road  debt  should 
not  be  laid  upon  the  proprietors,  and  it  has  been  instanced 
that  proprietors  have  paid  in  an  increased  purchase  price  for 
the  roads  formed  to  tneir  respective  purcoases  at  the  time  of 
their  purchase.  But  first,  if  tne  proprietors  are  not  liable,  no 
one  else  can  justly  be  charged  ;  second,  proprietors  at  the  time 
of  contracting  the  debt  have  no  excuse  for  not  paying  it ;  but 
third,  the  proprietors  of  recently-acquired  estates  may  possibly 
have  some  excuse,  so  fiir  as  past  road  debt  is  concerned,  but 
none  80  far  as  present  fu^d  (atore  malBteinance  goes.    The 
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debt  u  not  the  debt  of  the  pro£)erty,  but  of  the  oUl 
proprietor  who  gnuited  boad  for  it.  If  a  purchaser 
pays  his  predecessor's  road  debt,  ito  ims  his  relief 
against  his  predecessor.  If  purchasers  paid  their  prodi'cessors 
for  roads  they  have  to  pay  for  again,  they  should  get  back  their 
money — clearly  and  honestly  their  relief  for  their  share  of  the 
old  road  debt  unpaid  by  their  predecessors  (the  proper  dcWr) 
lies  against  their  predecessor.  But  their  predecessors  may  not 
be  able  to  give  the  relief  they  are  honestly  bound  to  give  ;  and 
to  meet  such  a  case  the  floyal  Commissioners  recommend  a 
valuation  at  the  sight  of  tlie  Sheriff  of  these  road  debts,  and 
that  would  operate  as  a  perfect  relief  to  them :  they  would 
then  only  be  burdened  for  value  received,  and  would  have  no 
right  to  complain.  I  know  it  has  also  been  said  tliat  railway 
companies  should  not  be  made  liable  for  road  debt  or  even  for 
maintenance  of  the  roads  made — but  I  have  already  sufficiently 
met  that  objection.  Their  existence  depends  on  accesses  to 
their  stations  for  the  receipt  and  discharge  of  Uieir  traffic,  and 
in  my  opinion  their  interest  lies  as  much  in  having  good  roads 
as  any  other  party  concerned.  They  have  carri^  away  the 
through  turnpike  traffic,  to  meet  which  through  turnpike  roads 
were  formed  and  debt  contracted,  and  the  obligation  on  them  to 
meet  a  fair  share  of  that  debt  is  in  consequence  all  the  stronger, 
as  in  a  question  with  other  owners  of  lieritages,  and  in  my 
opinion  they  ought  not  to  refuse  tlieir  fair  share  with  others 
of  the  debt  contracted,  and  wliich  would  have  been  paid  from 
ordinary  traffic  on  the  road  but  for  their  taking  it  by  rail,  it 
has  also  been  argued  that  occupants  should  pay  both  debt  and 
maintenance  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  and  that  the^  should  be 
assessed  accordingly.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  objection 
has  been  made  without  thought;  for  (!)•  so  far  as  current 
leases  are  concerned,  these  must  regulate  the  liability  of  parties ; 
and  (2)  80  fisur  as  future  leases  are  concerned,  if  an  occupant  is 
to  be  assessed  £>2^  per  annum  for  a  road  debt,  he  will  just  offer 


£20  per  annum  of  If^ts  rent.  If  I  am  taking  a  farm  vUicb  t 
khow  will  raise  as  many  animals  one  year  witii  another  as  viU 
enable  me  in  an  average  of  years  to  pay  £500  of  leat  ontht 
gross,  and  if  I  find  that  I  liave  a  shilhnga  poandof  rosddebt 
to  pay  in  addition,  and  sixpence  per  pound  of  asse^meot  to 
maintain  roads  of  access  to  the  farm — ^in  place  of  oflerii^ 
£500  of  rent  I  will  only  offer  £462  10s. ;  and  every  seuibir 
offerer  will  do  the  same.  The  matter  just  eomes  back  on  tlte 
landlord  again,  and  I  apprehend  it  would  be  best  to  lay  it  dimi 
ou  him  at  first.  Hoads  being  part  of  the  landlord's  propotr, 
the  property  and  the  roads  to  it  go  and  are  let  together,  ol 
the  rent  given  is  tite  rent  the  two  combined  are  worth  to  tk 
tenant,  and  no  sensible  man  will  offer  more :  and  I  take  it  tk 
if  a  landlord  prefers  dealing  with  a  man  who  is  not  seuobk, 
the  rent  he  will  draw  in  the  c^  will  be  less,  whatever  noitit 
may  appear  on  paper.  The  bill  of  the  late  Lord  Advocate,  to 
which  I  have  already  adverted,  gave  substantial  effect  toBost 
of  these  views.  It  (1)  abohshea  the  tolls,  statute  service,  tnd 
bridge  money ;  (2)  consolidated  the  statute  labour,  tunpiix, 
and  bridges  trusts  of  each  county  into  one  trust,  and  provi^ 
one  management ;  (3)  it  gave  a  certain  voice  to  the  tenants  it 
the  management  of  the  roads ;  (4)  road  debts  were  to  be  viIogI 
by  Sheri^  and  made  a  cliarge  on  the  owners  of  lands  and  heri- 
tages ;  (5)  the  roads  were  to  be  maintained  by  an  aasesfinKit, 
half  payable  by  owners  and  half  by  occupants,  and  anj  m 
roads  w  etc  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of  owners.  That  wa&,  os 
the  whole,  a  well  conceived  attempt  at  a  general  sdttleiBat 
of  the  question,  and  I  hope,  with  modifications,  it  will  be  r^ 
vivcd  by  his  successor,  if  not  yet  promoted  by  Mr.  Moncrief 
himself ;  but  it  ought  to  be  a  compulsoFy*  and  not  a  permiifivt 
measure.  Such  a  measure  deserves,  in  my  humble  appr^- 
sion,  the  support  of  this  chamber  of  practical  men.  Willi 
these  remarks,  I  put  the  resolutions  to  the  meeting. 
The  resolutions  were  all  unanimQusl/  adopted. 


NOTES    ON    HEDGING. 


Much  has  been  said  of  late  in  agricultural  papers  on  hedg- 
ing, and  its  importance  justifies  all  that  has  been  or  can  be 
said  in  its  favour,  as  it  is  the  method  by  which  much  of  the 
enclosure  of  the  fanning  lands  of  the  prairie  must  of  necessity 
in  time  at  last  be  effected.  Having  during  the  past  season 
travelled  tlirough  a  good  many  counties  of  Illinois  and  Iowa 
in  about  the  latitude  of  Chicago,  and  noting  some  of  the 
defects  in  their  system  of  management,  I  propose  to  point  out 
what  I  conceive  to  be  a  radical  error  in  the  general  mana^- 
ment  of  hedging.  I  do  this  vrith  the  more  assurance,  having 
been  practically  concerned  with  hed^g  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  I  first  Wan  with  the  Virginia  tnom,  sometimes  called 
the  Washin|j;ton  uiom,  and  thousrh  tolerably  successful,  it  has 
not  been  quite  satisfactory ;  but  for  the  last  ten  years  I  have 
tried  the  osage  orange,  and  with  proper  treatment  I  think  it 
the  far  preferable  material. 

The  hedges  so  prevalent  in  the  West  are  of  this  material,  but 
after  being  plantea  and  ^t  to  growing,  there  the  attention  has 
generally  co&sed,  when  it  should  have  but  just  begun.  Soon 
after  I  begun  with  the  osage  orange  I  got  Dr.  Warder's  book 
on  hedging,  as  soon  as  pubUshed,  and  have  followed  its  direc- 
tions and  considered  it  a  success.  We  now  have  a  hedge  that 
is  proof  against  anv  stock  and  would  almost  turn  a  rabbit. 
The  great  secret  of  management  is  early  and  regular  cutting 
back  the  upright  shoots,  leaving  the  side-branches,  thus  divid- 
ing the  growth  and  causing  it  to  spread,  and  not  allow  the 
upper  shoots  to  develope  and  smother  the  lower  ones,  as  they 
assuredly  will  do  if  allowed  to  grow  unpruned.  I  would 
earnestly  advise  all  who  have  hedges  to  get  Dr.  Warder^s  book 
and  follow  its  teachings,  and  I  am  satisfied  th^  will  be  amply 
rewarded.  Those  who  have  hedges,  if  not  too  large,  had  better 
cat  them  down  at  once  and  be^  anew  by  trimming  as  directed. 
The  great  object  is  to  get  a  thick  bottom,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  close  cutting  down  while  young :  this  will  take  some 
labour  it  is  true,  then  what  good  ever  was  accomplished  with- 
out labour  P  and  remember  that  it  is  working  for  future  time. 
In  first  trimming  we  used  a  pair  of  large  garden  shears,  but 
lately  my  son  got  an  old  sword  blade  and  ground  it  up,  :ind 


used  that ;  and  this,  if  not  literall^r  turning  a  sword  into  i 
ploughshare,  ii  at  least  turning  it  into  a  pruning  impkswit. 
Aiid  by  giving  this  a  backhanded  upward  stroke,  an  ictin 
hand  can  trim  many  rods  in  a  day,  from  a  quarter  to  hiH  > 
mile.  It  should  be  done  when  the  shoots  are  tender,  n;  t 
little  after  midsummer. 

Dr.  Warder  gives  particular  directions,  from  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  to  the  finishing  of  the  hedge,  with  plates  shewing  ^ 
different  implements  used.  I  see  some  have  planted  the  im 
where  the  hedge  is  to  grow.  This  I  think  is  not  a  good  pla ; 
first,  it  requires  more  work  to  keep  the  young  plants  dfsa 
than  if  in  a  bed,  and  then  there  must  be  more  seed  nied  tbsa 
necessary,  and  some  will  have  to  be  taken  out,  or  we  ahaH  bS 
be  sure  of  enough  to  have  the  phuits  at  regular  distanctt  tbt 
are  left  to  grow.  Our  plan  has  been  to  plant  in  beds  ftw 
feet  wide  with  alleys  between,  and  the  eeeid  dibbled  in  rov 
across  the  bed  wide  enough  apart  to  use  a  hoe  betveea  tk 
rows.  For  planting  the  hedge  have  the  ground  pivpi'^ 
beforehand,  then  stretch  a  line  with  marks  on  it  the  diito^ 
apart  for  the  plants,  and  then  make  a  hole  with  a  ^)>^^ 
each  mark,  or  insert  the  spade  a  little  slanting,  and  raisJBgtk 
earth  up  by  raising  the  spade  then  insert  the  plant  ander  i^ 
then  withdraw  the  spade  and  press  the  earth  on  to  the  phti. 
either  method  is  soon  done.  ^ 

I  see  by  an  advertisement  that  a  machine  has  been  patestM 
for  a  hedge  trimmer  by  horse  power ;  this  is  what  I  havefceei 
looking  for,  thinking  that  our  machinists  would  bring  oot  ^ 
ere  louff,  and  if  a  good  one  it  will  be  a  ^roat  dedderatnn^ 
make  tne  labour  of  trimming  much  easier  and  more  exp*** 

Again,  let  me  urge  tliosc  who  contemplate  plantiagMr' 
to  follow  Dr.  Warder's  recommendations,  and  I  ain  sow  tk^ 
win  be  successful,  and  one  need  to  travel  but  a  httk  (^^ 
prairie  country  to  see  the  want  of  success  with  the  p«fj 
management.  There  is  one  well-managed  hedge  near  a>^ 
mond,  Indiana,  and  it  seems  a  perfect  suooess,  worthy  »» 
followed.  Yardlkt  TATwa 

Zc"'fff>n  Cvftfy^  Tlr^nia,  (in  Prairie Fiff'^'^) 
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Ob  Thuiday,  October  25,  a  eongreat  of  t^ricaltarUta,  land- 
owDeni  engmeen,  and  others  intereeted  in  this  question, 
•MfflUed  at  the  Eoyal  Pomp  Booms,  lieamington,  for  the 
panoie  of  considering  in  what  mode  the  sewage  of  towns 
eovid  best  he  disposed  of.  The  salgect  is  one  which  at  present 
ii  exciting  great  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
oltiei  in  which  the  g^emin^  bodies  of  towns  are  becoming 
mrdired  by  the  pollution  of  nvers  with  sewage  matter.  Even 
lAinington,  the  rml  spa,  is  at  present  under  an  injunction 
from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with  a  penalty  of  £5,000  for  iU 
iafriogemeat,  mnted  at  the  suit  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Heath 
ttd  Alfred  liadf  two  extensive  landowners  on  the  banks  of  the 
Leam,  into  which  the  sewase  of  Leamington  is  discharged,  a 
liiort  distance  aboTC  its  confluence  with  the  Avon,  after  having 
^  deodorized  by  what  is  technically  termed  the  lime  pro> 
cm.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  difficulties  in 
wltich  the  Local  Board  of  Leamington  are  involved  that  the 
mlinenoe  has  taken  place,  as  the  board  are  prohibited  by  in- 
jnction  from  dischaopng  the  effluent  water  frx>m  the  sewage 
vorks  into  the  river,  and  their  efforts  to  obtain  hmd  for  irri- 
fifioa  have  proved  nnsuccessfiil.  The  idea  of  the  conference 
originsted  with  Mr.  Hitchman,  of  the  Arboretum,  who  was 
neently  a  member  of  the  Leamington  Local  Board  of  Health, 
nd  who  for  several  years  past  has  strenuously  advocated  the 
>p^tion  of  sewage  to  the  hnd. 

The  congress  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Leigh,  the  Lord- 
I^cttmnt  of  Warwickshire,  who  convened  the  meeting  in 
eonplitnee  with  a  numeroudhr  signed  requisition.  Amongst 
^^  present  were  Mr.  A.  W.  Peel,  M.P.  for  Warwick ;  Mr. 
Dnenport  Bromley,  M.P.  for  North  Warwickshire  i  Dr. 
Hivkeiley  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson,  of  London :  Drs.  Jq)h. 
m,  Jeaffreson,  Homibland,  and  O^Callaghan,  of  Leamington ; 
^  Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  W.  Leigh,  and  a  number  of  eminent  en- 
fUMn  and  agrknltnrists,  as  well  as  representatives  fttnn  the 
oiporations  m  Bianchester,  Qlasgow,  and  other  towns. 
^  W  Leigh,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  should  be 
^PJ  to  do  anythingio  his  power  to  assist  in  solving  one  of  the 
fnttiest  social  diffieuties  of  the  day,  in  which  not  only  those 
poeiit,  but  the  entire  population  of  the  country  were  deeply 
BtcRsted.  When  first  asked  by  Mr.  Hitchman  to  preside 
0^  the  conference,  he  thought  the  present  time  inopportune, 
ai  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  Boyal  Coonmission 
nd  Bade  its  report  upon  the  pollution  of  rivers.  When, 
*^vever,  he  received  a  requisition,  signed  by  all  the  large  land- 
■ilden  of  the  neighbourhood  and  by  the  principal  inhabitants 
tf  l4amington,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  consent  to  preside 
orer  the  congress,  especiallv  as  he  had  been  assured  by  gentle- 
■C&  whose  opinion  he  valued,  that  the  proceedinjp  of  that 
■ccting  would  be  likely  to  dicit&cts  ana  information  calcu- 
b^  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  Boyal  Commission. 

I>r.  Hawksslxt  read  a  paper  on  **  The  power  for  good 
^  «Til  of  reftise  organic  matter,  with  an  exposition  of  the 
"*^  of  the  existing  plans  for  turning  it  to  good  account, 
^ether  with  a  description  of  a  successful  method.'*  He  set 
Jit  by  referring  to  the  importance  of  effecting  two  things — 
^<"tore  to  the  land  the  ingredients  necessary  to  continued 
P'^idiictiveness ;  and  prevent  the  contamination  of  wells  and 
1"^  from  which  the  supplies  of  water  were  obtained  for 
^*|u,  bj  sewa^  and  organic  matter.  Li  sunport  of  the  fer- 
^>^><ing  properties  of  town  sewage  he  quoted  Liebig  and  other 
^^Beat  authorities  ;  and  in  illustration  of  the  evus  resulting 
^  water  being  rendered  impure  by  sewage  ingredients,  he 
°^<d^  cholera  cases  traced  to  the  Broad-street  pump,  the 
<mtbrnk  c{  the  epidemic  at  Eppin^,  and  the  increase  of  chole- 
Jjc  tdxttres,  in  districts,  suppliMwith  water  fit)m  theBiverLea, 
"^  13  per  cent,  in  1849  to  21  per  cent,  in  1854,  and  78  per 
^  in  1866.  He  also  mentioned,  as  a  remarkable  &ct,  that 
^  tjpe  of  disease  had  changed  from  pthenic  to  sMthenic,/Mrrt 
P"*^  M  water  closets  had  been  substituted  for  privies.  It  was 
"^^^ufieolt  now  to  see  that  the  change  from  cesspools  to  water 
^1^*1^  hid  been  made  without  due  reflection,  but  that  the  in- 
P"Q>t«,which  would  have  been  productive  of  much  wealth,had 
•^  eoiiTCTted  into  the  fruitful  sources  of  disease  and  death.  The 


high,  middle,  and  low  level  drainage  of  London  would  not  rec- 
ti^ the  evils  resulting  frx>m  the  present  system  of  sewerage,  for 
science  and  experience  were  dead  against  it.  The  more  exten- 
sive the  drainage  system,  the  greater  would  be  the  generation  of 
pestiferous  gases,  which  would  eventually  escape  through  the 
imperfectiy-trapped  drains  of  the  noor,  the  street  gullies,  and 
every  time  a  water  closet  was  maae  use  of.  Irrigation  was  a 
less  evil  than  the  pollution  of  rivers,  but  irrigation  still  left  un- 
remedied the  pollution  of  the  sources  of  our  water  supplies. 
Any  attempt  to  back  the  present  system  would  only  result  in 
loss  of  time,  money,  and  many  valuable  lives.  How,  then,  was 
every  requirement  to  be  met  and  every  difficulty  removed  P  He 
believed  this  was  only  to  be  accompushed  by  the  employment 
of  dry-earth  closets.  Earth  was  Nature's  own  deodorizer,  in- 
tends bjr  Ood  for  the  purpose,  and  the  dod  men  trod  under 
their  fiset  bore  as  distinctive  evidences  of  design  as  any  other 
portion  of  the  creation.  If  Moule's  earth-closet  was  used,  he 
calculated  that  the  cost  of  removing  the  whole  of  the  excreta 
of  the  three  millions  of  population  in  London  would  cost 
£623,250perannum.  He  proposed thattheCity  should  be  divided 
into  500  sections,  and,  estimating  the  total  separate  habitations 
at  500,000,  and  allowing  two  closets  as  an  average  for  each,  he 
made  the  round  number  1,000,000.  Each  of  the  500  sections 
would  have  charge  of  2,000  closets,  to  emptv  which  three  times 
a  week,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  would 
require  ten  carts,  twenty  horses,  and  twenty  men ;  the  cost  of 
which  he  estimated  at  8s.  per  day.  The  annual  cost,  therefore, 
of  the  whole  of  the  600  sections  would  be  £628,250.  On  the 
other  hand,  taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  fluid 
and  scdid  excreta  of  every  person  at  14«.  per  annum,  the  value 
of  the  sewage  of  London  would  be  £2,100,000  a>year.  If  from 
this  sum  were  deducted  the  expenses  of  removal,  there  would 
still  remain  a  profit  of  £1,470,750 ;  or,  if  7s.  per  head  was 
given  to  each  person  annually  for  these  refuse  materials,  which 
would  amount  to  £1,050,000,  there  would  remain  a  net  baknoe 
to  the  credit  of  £426,750.  The  deductions  he  drew,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  were  That  the  refuse  organic 
matter  from  any  human  community  is  of  immense  amount,  and 
of  neat  value  if  well  applied ;  but  the  source  ol  great,  varied, 
and  increasing  evils  to  tne  public  health  if  ill  applied,  as  well 
as  a  great  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  wealth  and  the  food  of 
the  people.  That  the  present  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sew- 
age of  towns  fails  to  ut^liie  it,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  so  mixes 
it  up  with  the  great  essentials  of  life — the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  water  we  dnnk — as  to  bwer  the  standard  of  vitality,  pro- 
duce much  disease,  and  convey  epidemic  poisons  in  the  most 
fatal  and  wide-spread  manner.  That  the  present  system  is  an 
error  frt>m  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  incapable  of  any  sa- 
tis&ctory  improvement.  And  that  the  method  of  employing 
agents  for  absorbing,. deodorizing,  and  utilizing  the  matter, 
according  as  he  had  described  and  detailed  it,  affords  a  com- 
plete, practicable,  and  highly  practical  mode  of  accomplishing 
all  the  objects  of  the  sewage  system. 

Mr.  Helou,  of  Manchester,  approved  of  the  principle  Mr. 
Hawkesley  had  propounded,  but  codd  not  pledge  himself  to 
all  the  details.  He  read  a  letter  setting  forth  the  views  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation,  from  which  it  appeared  they  were 
favourable  to  the  substitution  of  dry  closets  for  the  existing 
water-closets.  He  compbuned  that  the  Boyal  Commisdoners 
did  not  appear  to  be  fnl^  considering  the  whole  question,  but 
seemed  to  nave  set  out  with  the  conclusion  that  the  application 
of  sewage  to  limd  by  irrigation  was  the  proper  mode,  and  that 
their  investigation  was  to  be  restricted  to  the  pollution  of  rivers. 

Mr.  STKPHEir  FoBD  held  that  sewage  was  valueless  as  a 
manure  unless  it  could  be  applied  to  land  by  irrigation. 

Mr.  Bi£irziS8,  who  is  attached  to  the  Engineers  at  Alder- 
shot,  mentioned  that  the  mwv^  of  the  camp  was  collected  in 
tanks ;  and,  instead  of  receiving  anythin^^  tor  it,  it  actually 
cost  between  £500  and  £600  a-year  to  get  it  removed. 

Mr.  Walter  McFabrxn  (of  Qlasgow)  stated  that  in  that 
town  they  had  applied  dry-earth  closets  to  about  80,000  of  the 
population,  chiefly  of  the  lower  classes,  and,  by  removing  the 
excreta  within  the  twenty-four  hour^,  no  nuisance  whatever  was 
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experienced ;  and  though  the  receptacles  were  fixtures,  no  in- 
convenience or  difficulty  was  enenenced  in  empt^g  Uiem. 

Mr.  Jamss  briefly  spoke  of  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended the  employment  of  Moule^s  dry-earth  closets  at  Halton, 
on  Baron  Eothschild^s  estate.  They  had  been  in  use  six 
months,  and  closets  with  self-acting  lids  beins  used,  the  reauisite 
quantity  of  soil  was  deposited  every  time  they  were  used,  and 
although  fixed  inside  tne  houses,  not  the  least  nuisance  was 
occasioned  by  them.  A  man  was  employed  to  see  that  a  due 
supply  of  earth  was  provided ;  but  the  value  of  the  sewage 
paid  his  wages,  and  left  a  surplus. 

Mr.  HiTCHMAN  spoke  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  dry 
closets,  and  the  appointment  of  officers  of  health  throughout 
the  country  to  see  that  they  were  properly  supplied  with  earth 
and  regularly  emptied. 

Mr.  Taylor  (of  Royston,  Herts)  then  read  a  description  of 
a  plan  for  the  manufacture  of  British  excreta ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Bosi  having  described  a  patent  for  accomplishing  the  same 
object,  the  Conference  adjourned. 

The  Conference  re-assembled  at  the  Royal  Pump  Rooms,  on 
Friday  morning,  Lord  Leigh  again  presiding.  The  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  by — 

Mr.  Mbnzi£8  (of  Windsor)  reading  a  Paper  on  the  separa- 
tion system.  He  holds  that  by  the  separation  of  the  rainfaU 
from  the  sewage  proper,  the  solution  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of 
towns  wpuld  be  accomplished.  By  means  of  a  Alter  he  would 
intercept  solid  particles,  and  mix  them  with  ashes ;  and  the 
fluid  portions  he  would  dispose  of  by  irrigation.  Having  se- 
parated the  rainfall  from  the  sewage,  the  latter  would  always 
be  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  would  not  be  in  the 
greatest  value  at  that  season  of  the  vear  when  least  required, 
whilst  the  rainfiill  would  be  returned  to  the  rivers,  where  it 
was  much  needed. 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Birkenhead,  then  gave  a  description  of  his 
patent  for  the  manufacture  of  British  guano  from  town  excreta. 
He  held  that  earth  was  not  an  efficient  deodorizer,  and  that 
the  effluent  water  passing  from  land  irrigated  with  sewage 
water  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the  ingredients  of  sewage. 
Mr.  Bell  Galloway,  of  London,  read  a  paper  entitled, 
"  Suggested  Plans  to  Utilize  Sewage  and  Prevent  the  Con- 
tamination of  Wells,  Streams,  and  Rivers.'*  He  advocated  the 
adoption  of  dry  closets,  and  that  ashes  and  house-sweepings 
should  be  used  with  the  excreta,  and,  if  necessary,  peat-ashes. 
He  affirmed  that  the  present  system  of  disposing  of  sewage, 
in  the  waste  of  fertilizing  matter  and  injury  to  public  health, 
represented  a  loss  that  could  not  be  set  down  at  leas  than 
XVu-r,-,    -n  or  £30,000,000  (aUugh). 

Thu  bLuuETAUY  theri  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brown,  J.P., 
of  Anti^a,  in  which  he  described  the  success  that  had  there 
attended  the  use  of  closets,  by  which  the  urine  was  separated 
from  the  Cecccs. 

I)r.  Carpenter  read  a  paper  "  On  Croydon ;  the  Past  and 
Present  Successes  and  Failures  of  the  Local  Board.*'  He  set  out 
by  showing  that,  according  to  Mr.  6rain^r*s  evidence  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  184^,  Croydon  was 
then  one  of  the  most  tmhealthy  places  in  the  kingdom,  the 
death  rate  being  1  in  36,  whilst  the  county  generally  showed 
an  average  death  rate  of  1  in  58.  He  also  stated  that  a  large 
amount  of  premature  mortality  resulted  from  the  entire  absence 
of  general  drainage,  defective  water  supply,  and  the  presence 
(if  various  loc^l  causes  of  disease  of  a  concentrated  character. 
Mr.  Grainger  also  reported  the  fever  rate  to  be  rising,  being, 
between  184^  and  1850,  no  less  than  7.6  per  cent.,  the  eeneral 
death  rate  being  26.1 ;  and  lastly.  Dr.  Westall showed  that  the 
deaths  from  zymotic  diseases  were  very  numerous.  The  popu- 
lation was  then  19,000,  but  it  had  now  increased  to  42,000. 
Since  1S4S  the  town  had  been  thoroughly  drained,  a  good  and 
abundant  supply  of  water  had  been  provided,  and  local  nui- 
sances hod  been  removed.  The  result  had  been  a  very  large  de- 
crease in  the  rat«  of  mortality,  whilst  zymotic  diseases  had 
fallen  from  31  to  18  per  cent.  After  describing  the  manner 
in  which  sewage  is  conveyed  to  the  land  used  for  irrigation,  he 
proceeded  to  speak  of  the  expense  which  the  works  had  en- 
tailed. The  total  amount  expend<^  upon  Government  works 
had  been  £120,000,  of  which  £1,5S6  had  been  repaid,  leavmg 
a  balance  of  £104',64'1  to  be  diachar^  within  thirty  years. 
Bat  in  addition  to  the  sewagQ  irrigation,  the  board  had  pro- 


vided an  adequate  supply  of  water,  porcfaaied  36  aots  of 
land  as  a  recreation  ground,  provided  public  alanghter-hooies, 
erected  extensive  baths,andpiirchasedvarion8freeholdpropeitiea 
for  the  purposes  of  the  board.  If  ihev  oodd  charge  the 
same  price  for  water  as  many  companies  did,  the  revenue  from 
tluit  source  alone  would  pa^  the  interest  on  all  the  capitsl  ex- 
pended. But,  if  they  tooK  into  consideration  the  vanons  im- 
provements he  had  enumerated,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  cost 
of  the  sewage  works  themselves  had  not  been  very  ^reat.  The 
expenses,  however,  had  been  greatly  increased  by  mistakes  iste 
which  the  Croydon  board  fell,  out  which  other  towns,  benefiin^ 
by  their  expenence,  could  avoid.  These  mistakes  wer^— lajfiig 
down  too  small  sewage-pipes,  laying  them  in  wrong  situstioss, 
the  use  of  too  cheap  materials,  and  the  omission  of  every  ef- 
ficient provision  for  flushing  the  sewers  ;  but  the  greatest  aii- 
take  of  all  was  the  attempting  to  deodorixe  the  Kwige. 
Every  improved  plan  was  tried  in  succession,  but  when  thoofht 
to  be'nost  successful  it  was  found  wanting.  It  was  not  mitil 
they  adopted  the  system  of  irrigation  that  they  got  rid  of  their 
legal  difficulties  and  expenses.  Then  their  sewage  oatfii!, 
formerlv  one  of  the  most  troublesome,  became  one  of  the  sim- 
plest of  their  works,  and  those  who  were  their  most  inveterate 
enemies  became  their  staunchest  friends.  He  affirmed  tbst  th« 
result  was,  they  had  increased  the  healthiness  of  the  locality, 
the  death  rate  having  decreased  from  28  to  19 ;  whilst,  vidi 
respect  to  the  debt  incurred  in  carrying  out  the  improvements, 
there  was  only  an  increase  of  ^d.  per  pound  in  the  rates,  tai 
the  local  board  had  more  than  sufficient  stock-in-trade  to  ^y 
off  the  whole  of  the  debt,  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so. 

In  answer  to  Questions,  Dr.  Cakfenter  said  that  ao  ott- 
break  of  typhoid  fever  at  Croydon  was  in  every  instaacc  at- 
tributable to  a  want  of  ventilation  in  the  sewers  connected  vitH 
the  houses  in  which  the  cases  occurred.  The  local  botrd  hi 
taken  steps  to  remedy  this,  and  to  prevent  the  evil  being  per- 
petuated in  new  houses.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  tkt 
the  Croydon  system  was  the  only  one  which  he  found  to  s&srff 
for  large  towns  like  Manchester,  but  it  was  not  adapted  far 
small  country  places. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  Surveyor  of  the  Croydon  IM 
Board,  read  a  paper  on  the  '*  Crovdon  Sewage.'*  He  said  ti^ 
at  Croydon,  tne  sewers  were  wellconstnicted,  had  a  good  bU 
and  deposited  the  sewage  at  four  outfalls,  the  principil  tvc 
being  at  Beddington  and  South  Norwood,  and  a  Uurd  di."- 
charges  into  the  metropolitan  sewers.  At  Beddingt(m  tni 
South  Norwood  the  sewa^  was  strained,  to  keep  kjk 
the  more  crude  portions,  which  experience  showed  va«  isj^ 
rious  when  passed  on  to  the  land  with  the  fluid.  The  k^ 
matter  thus  intercepted,  when  mixed  with  ashes,  was  appiifti 
to  the  land,  in  connexion  with  irrigation,  witiiffreatadvastace. 
The  Croydon  principle  was  most  effectual,  and  might  be  car- 
ried out  upon  any  land.  The  sewase  flowed  in  a  thu  filai  oier 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  could  be  applied  dariae  all  tk 
stages  of  their  growth,  and  up  to  within  a  snort  timeotcottiag 
a  crop.  It  was  appli^  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is  fis* 
ter  the  land  retained  the  fertilixing  properties  until  wpini 
for  the  grovrth  of  plants ;  but  the  crops  at  Croydon  were  al- 
ways growing,  although  of  course  not  so  rapidly  in  winter  ai 
in  summer.  He  attributed  this  continued  growth  of  cnw  is 
winter  to  the  temperature  of  the  sewage,  which  he  had  wm 
increased  during  a  period  of  frost.  The  produce  from  the  land 
was  equal  to  5s.  per  head  of  the  population.  The  pari£cati<v 
of  the  sewage,  after  it  had  flowed  over  the  land,  was  most  ooo- 
plete,  and  actually  contained  less  organic  matter  thsa  tbe 
water  supplied  bv  several  of  the  London  water  compaaiea.  JJ 
must  be  remembered  that  water  which  had  been  in  cosw 
with  the  earth  took  up  some  of  its  constituents,  and  that  ahoil 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  fluid  was  evaporated  whilst  it  fl<rf» 
over  the  land,  and  therefore  allowance  must  be  made  ^<^^^ 
in  estimating  the  organic  matter  found  in  the  sewage,  "^ij^  i 
out  allowing  for  either  cause,  however,  there  were  only  2  grain  i 
more  inorganic,  and  not  quite  1|  grains  more  orgpie  ^t^ 
in  the  purified  sewage  water  thaa  in  the  water  si^fW " 
Croydon. 

In  answer  to  questions,  Mr.  Latham  stated  that  t^^ 
330  acres  under  irrigation,  and  he  adrised  Aat  land  ahooUM 
purchased  by  local  boards.  The  comphunt  at  one  tine  v» 
that  sewa^  would  render  land  barren,  but  now  the  o^V*^ 
was  that  it  produced  such  immense  crops  that  fhtn  *•*  *1^ 
Acuity  in  disposing  of  tiiem.    They  hftd  found  by  eip«»«* 
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that  a  ton  of  grass  could  be  converted  into  hay  in  from  an 
hoar  and  a-half  to  two  honrs,  by  passing  heated  air  through  it, 
at  a  cost  of  about  12«.  ner  ton.  it  womd  pay  either  to  pomn 
sewage  or  to  apply  it  by  gravitation.  Their  experience  had 
shown  that  Italian  ryegrass  was  the  best  thing  to  cultivate,  as 
the  fact  of  iti  requiring  to  be  renewed  every  three  years  was 
an  advantage,  as  they  then  cropped  the  land  with  mangolds. 
This  was  done  to  exhaust  the  land;  and  the  grea^  prin< 
ciple  in  applying  sewage  was  to  keep  the  soil  as  poor 
as  possible,  so  that  it  might  the  more  freely  absorb  the 
fertilizing  properties  of  the  sewage.  The  sewa^  at  Croydon 
flowed  on  to  the  land  continuimy,  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  and  every  particle  was  utilised.  It  was  not  true 
that  tlie  sewage  at  South  Norwood  was  insufficient  to  benefit 
the  land,  and  that  nothing  had  grown  there  for  some  time  past. 
There  was  now  a  croj)  of  rye-grass  three  feet  long,  and  that 
was  the  fifth  crop  tlus  year.  The  Italian  rye-grass  sold  for 
about  £12  per  ton,  and  tiie  average  produce  was  about  eight 
tons  ner  acre.  Their  chief  opponents  had  been  the  owners  of 
the  fisheries  in  the  Wandle,  and  the  millowners.  But  the 
former  had  to  put  down  a  gratinor  before  the  outfall-sewer,  to 
prevent  the  fish  ascending  it ;  and  a  millowuer,  who  required 
them  to  construct  a  drain  to  discharge  the  overflow-water  be- 
low his  mill-head,  had  himself  constructed  a  drain  to  conveyit 
above  Ids  mill,  so  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Qe 
did  think  a  time  miglit  come  when  the  soil  having  become 
saturated  with  sewage  would  not  yield  the  crops  thev  obtained 
at  Croydon :  but  the  way  to  obviate  that  was  ^  exoaust  the 
land  as  much  as  possible,  by  carrying  off  every  crop,  and  re- 
turning nothing  to  the  land  but  sewage.  If  they  did  not 
break  up  the  land  every  third  year  and  alternate  the  crop,  the 
yield  of  rye-grass  would  neither  be  so  large  nor  so  valuable. 
After  mowing  a  crop  of  rye-grass  in  May,  they  broke  up  the 
land  and  sowed  it  with  mangolds,  which  were  off  in  sufficient 
time  to  allow  the  land  to  be  again  sown  with  rye-grass  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

The  SxcRETAET  read  a  letter  fh)m  Mr.  8.  W.  Congreve,  of 
Harborough  Magna,  who  formerly  applied  the  sewage  of 
Rugby  to  land.  Ho  said  his  experience  was  that  sewage  could 
only  be  profitably  anplied  to  land  in  some  few  cases.  When 
applied  to  good  lana,  it  produced  a  large  quantity  of  coarse 
inferior  herbage,  only  fit  for  store  cattle.  That  was  his  ex- 
perience, and  he  had  suffered  great  losses  by  the  application  of 
sewage. 

Mr.  C.  n.  Bracxbbidoe,  of  Atherstone  Hall,  said  Mr. 
Congreve  paid  £50  a  year  for  the  sewage  and  £50  for  pump- 
ing, and  some  years  the  experiment  was  successful  and  others 
it  was  not.  The  land,  however,  was  not  pronerly  prepared  for 
its  reception,  and  it  was  only  tried  upon  ordinary  grass  land. 
Besides,  as  Eugby  was  then  inadequately  supplied  with  water, 
the  sewage  was  not  sufficiently  diluted. 

Mr.  Maui>,  of  BAgby»  said  that  now  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  had  been  obtained:  and  that  the  Local  Board  of  Hoilth 
were  negotiating  for  lana  on  which  to  apply  the  sewage,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  for  refreshment,  and  on  re- 
assembling, 

Mr.  Moors,  of  Pump  Court,  London,  read  a  paper  in 
fiivour  of  irrigs^on,  basea  on  his  own  observations  of  practiad 
experience,  extending  over  a  period  of  forty  years.  Experience 
had  shown  deodorixation  was  both  expenuve  and  ineffectual ; 
and  the  dry-earth  closet  system  was  not  much  luperior  to  that 
which  water-closets  superseded. 

Mr.  Babdwell  read  a  Paper  on  the  *'  alternating  system.*' 
He  would  precipitate  the  solids  of  the  sewage  with  French 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  convert  it  into  a  dry  manure ;  and  then 
send  purified  liquor  only,  alternately  with  sewage  from  the  out- 
fall, to  the  land.  His  objections  to  irrigation  were — that  con- 
stant irrigation  would  injure  rather  than  benefit  the  growing 
crop,  and  that  sewage  cannot  be  sent  through  pipes  without 
their  gradually  becoming  clogged  un.  The  sewa^  too,  de- 
posited a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  the  hquid  carried 
off  the  urea  of  phosphates,  which  were  the  most  valuable 
fertilizing  ingredients  of  sewage. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Groomi  then  gave  a  brief  review  of  the 
Stroud  dfiodorixing  works,  which  he  spoke  of  simply  as  an  ex- 
perimenl.    Heatited  they  had  rendered  the  water  approxi- 


mately pure— 60  pure  in  &et  that  fish  existed  in  it  without  in- 
jury, and  that  he  thought  was  as  much  as  would  be  insisted 
u]K)n.  He  expressed  an  opinion  that  irrigation  would  eventually 
ii\)ure  the  limd,  and  that  the  objection  to  the  dry  closets  was 
the  quantity  of  earth  that  would  be  required. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Ausmi  read  &  Ptper  on  what  he  termed  the 
"Prompt  Filtration  System  of  Prainage."  His  proposition  was 
to  separate  the  fluid  from  solid  portions  of  sewage  by  filtration, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Mr.  GuufBTT  (of  Ouemmore  Park,  Lancashire)  described  a 
method  he  had  adopted,  at  Lancaster,  of  dealing  with  sewage 
on  the  dry-doset  princiole.  The  closets  had  been  introduced 
into  the  grammar  sohool,  the  county  gaol,  a  large  manufactory^ 
and  other  pUuies ;  and  the  excreta,  after  being  inix.cd  witJi 
ashes,  cotton  waste,  or  other  dry  substances,  were  dried  in  a 
shed.  The  ouUay  had  been  £2S6  I4e.  3d.,  and  the  proceeds, 
400  tons  of  sohdified  manure,  were  valued  at  £200.  The 
manure  thus  manufactured  had  been  applied  to  grass  and  turnips, 
and  found  to  be  better  than  ordinary  umn-yard  manure. 

Mr.  Ch£88IB£  (of  Bleam)  showed  one  of  his  patent  inter- 
ceptors, and  exphuned  its  operation ;  Mr.  HiTCHMATf  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Bemoval  of  Eeftise  from  Towns ;"  and  W. 
Baumber  (of  Exeter)  exhibited  a  patent  self-acting  closet, 
and  an  intercepting  nrmal.  Several  other  papers  still  remained 
to  be  read,  at  4  o'clock,  when— 

Mr.  Heron  (of  Manchester)  urged  the  importance  of  the 
Conference  expressing  some  definite  opinion  on  the  question. 
It  was  essential  they  should  do  so,  if  tiie  Conference  were  to 
have  any  practical  effect. 

The  President  put  it  to  the  meeting  whether  the  remaining 
papers  should  be  r«kd,  and  on  the  Conference  deciding  they 
should  not — 

Mr.  Garnxtt,  of  Qnemmore  Park,  rose  and  moved  the 
following  resolution  for  adoption  by  the  meeting : — **^  That 
after  careful  oonsideration  of  the  valuable  information  sub- 
mitted, this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  allowing 
excrementitious  matter  from  houses  to  pass  into  drains  and 
sewers,  and  to  pollute  the  rivers,  is  in  all  cases  highly  objec- 
tionable, and  ought,  so  &r  as  may  be  practicable,  to  be  pre- 
vented.*' He  thought  it  most  dc«irable  the  Congress  should 
express  itself  as  opposed  to  the  senerally-received  opinion  that 
the  rivers  are  the  natural  outfaUs  for  sewage.  He  complained 
that  Mr.  Bawlingson,  one  of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  nad  an 
inclination  in  fkvour  of  irri^tion  ;  whereas  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  was  to  consider  the  whole  question  fairly,  dis- 
passionately, and  judicially. 

Mr.  Alderman  Bomnet,  of  Manchester,  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion. He  held  that  there  had  been  satisfiictory  evidence  ad- 
duced that  the  dry-doset  system  would  be  superior  to  water- 
closets,  and  that  the  wet  system  of  removing  sewage  was  both 
philosophically  and  scientifically  unsound,  and  had  only  been 
adopted  for  want  of  a  better. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Lathau,  of  Croydon,  moved  an  amendment, 
for  the  omission  of  the  words  "  drains  and  sewers,**  on  the 
ground  that  it  aimed  a  blow  at  the  general  dramage  of  all 
towns. 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  Manchester,  seconded  the  amendment; 
and  Mr.  Heron,  of  Manchester,  opposed  it ;  but,  on  being  put 
from  the  chair,  it  was  carried  by  a  large  migority. 

Br.  Ca&fenter  urged  that  the  dry-doset  and  water-systems 
ought  not  to  be  pitted  against  each  other,  and  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  as  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Congress : — 
"  That  the  system  of  irrigataon,  when  carried  out  in  a  sdentific 
manner,  removes  the  difficulty  which  arises  fit>m  the  present 
noxious  plan  of  pollutiii|;  the  rivers  of  England,  but  that  there 
are  drcumstances  in  which  other  systems  may  be  applicable.** 

Mr.  Stephen  Ford  seconded  Dr.  Carpenter's  proposition. 

Several  amendments  were  proposed  and  withdrawn,  and  Dr. 
Carpenter's  proposition  was  evcntoalk  unanimously  adopted, 
with  the  following  addition,  to  which  Dr.  Carpenter  consented 
— "  That  this  Congress  considers  that  no  one  system  can  be 
laid  down  which  will  be  suited  to  all  towns**-— on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Draper,  of  Banbury,  seconded  by  Mr.  Boll  Galloway,  of 
London. 

The  Congress  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hitehman  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in  connection  with  the 
meeting,  and  to  Lord  Iieigh  for  presiding  over  it. 
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The  snlgomed  is  a  fall  report  of  Mr.  Newdegate's  epeech : 
Mr.  Newdeoate  said :  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  we  are 
drawing  near  to  the  close  of  this  protracted  and  important  de- 
hate.    1  will  therefore  state  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the 
^estion  before  the  Honse  in  the  fewest  possible  words.    I 

i'oin  most  heartily  in  the  tribute  which  has  been  paid  by  the 
ion.  member  for  Leeds  to  the  merits,  the  virtues,  and  the 
progress  of  the  working  classes.  It  would,  sir,  indeed  be 
most  singular  if^  as  a  county  member,  one  of  the  160  members 
of  this  House  who  endeavour  to  represent  the  majority  of  the 
working  dasses  in  this  country,  I  should  hi!  in  appreciating 
those  high  qualities  which  I  have  seen  tried  and  tested  in  pe- 
riods not  only  of  prosperity  but  of  adversity.  Sir,  I  have  seen 
the  working  classes  under  the  temptation  of  violence ;  I  have 
seen  them  tried  when  they  might  have  been  misled  by  the 
arguments  and  incitements,  not  only  of  what  may  be  called 
Bauiical,  but  Chartist  orators ;  and,  in  iny  humble  capacity,  I  do 
most  heartilv  bear  my  unfeigned  testimony  to  the  merits,  to  the 
virtues,  to  the  common-sense,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  workinff  classes.  Bat  £  riionld  be  doing  an 
injustice  to  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds,  and  I  should  be  doing 
an  imustice  to  the  hon.  member  for  East  Surrey,  who  sits  be- 
hind nim,  if  I  failed  to  ol^ect  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
House,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  presented  to  the 
House,  because  I  have  voted  against  the  mere  reduction  of 
the  county  franchise  when  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  East  Surrey,  and  I  have  voted  against  the  mere 
reduction  of  the  borough  franchise  when  it  has  been  proposed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds.  And,  as  I  am  one  of  those 
who  are  not  ashamed  of  being  consistent,  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as 
a  matter  of  consistency,  to  give  my  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Chester.  There  are  other 
grounds  for  my  taking  this  course,  which,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  I  will  shortly  state.  Before  I  do  so,  however,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Chester.  Sir,  the 
noble  lord's  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  well  worthy  of  his 
high  position,  and  will  be  remembered  for  many  years  to 
come.  If  this  debate  has  been  unusually  protracted,  why  has 
it  be«n  so  P  Because  we  are  debating  a  ^rtion  of  a  measure 
of  Beform,  the  whole  of  which  is  not  before  the  House.  And 
I  say,  sir,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  "  the  duty  of  this 
House  is  vigilance  in  preference  to  secrecy,  and  deliberation  in 
preference  to  despatch."  When  a  Government  comes  to  this 
House,  and  produces  a  measure  which  it  calls  a  Bill  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Representation  of  the  People,  but  which 
is,  in  fact,  only  a  measure  for  the  reduction  of  the  franchise, 
justifiable,  perhaps,  in  that  respect,  but  imperfect  nevertheless, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  nothing  to  adapt  the  representation  to  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  thej  propose — ^wben  such  a  measure 
as  this  is  submitted  to  the  House,  without  any  explanation  in 
the  first  instance,  but  merely  thrust  upon  our  attention,  I  take 
'  it  that  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Chester  is  performing  a 
duty  which  Mr.  Burke  described  as  '*  not  yielding  to  the  fear 
of  differing;  with  the  authority  of  leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  contradicting  the  desires  of  the  multitude  on  the  other, 
which  induces  them  (members  of  Parliament)  to  give  a  care- 
less and  facile  assent  to  measures  as  to  which  they  have  never 
been  consulted  ;  and  thus  things  proceed  by  a  sort  of  activity 
of  inertness  until  whole  bodies,  leaders,  middlemen,  and  fol- 
lowers, are  all  hurried,  with  every  appearance  and  with  many 
of  the  effects  of  unanimity,  into  schemes  of  politics  in  the 
substance  of  which  no  two  of  them  are  fully  agreed,  and  the 
origin  and  authors  of  which,  in  this  circular  mode  of  commu- 
nication, none  of  them  find  it  possible  to  trace."  Now,  sir,  I 
believe  thst  the  noble  lord  has  performed  a  great  duty  ;  and  I 
have  quoted  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke  in  order  that  my  tri- 
bute to  him  may  not  rest  upon  my  humble  authority  alone,  but 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  latest  political  thinkers  that 
ever  left  the  lega<^  of  his  inquiries  to  tne  people  of  England. 
In  paying  this  trioute  to  the  noble  lord,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add  that  the  circumstances  of  to-night,  when  a  rela- 
tive of  his  has  opposed  the  course  which  he  has  taken,  must 


convince  the  House  that  he  has  not  yielded  to  any  feelings  bat 
those  which  have  respect  to  the  public  good ;  and  thct  he  has 
discarded  every  feeling  of  family  connection  as  well  as  ptitr 
ties  in  order  to  perform  a  duty  which,  I  say,  this  House  wiU 
hereafter  appreciate  more  fully  .than  perhaps  it  does  at  preseat. 
Sir,  we  have  been  relieved  from  all  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  has  informed  us  that  six  years  ago  he  re- 
commended the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  to 
adopt  the  course  of  proposing  merely  a  reduction  of  the  fran- 
chise, without  any  redistribution  of  seats ;  that  ia,  without 
providing  for  the  adaptation  of  the  representation  to  tiie  in- 
creased constituencies,  trusting  that  he  would  thereby  obtain  a 
lever  by  which  the  representation  might  subsequently  be 
adapted  to  his  views.  Sir,  I  have  a  distinct  objection  to  this 
course.  Much  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  this  dd)ate  of 
the  vices  and  the  dangers  of  Democracy,  in  all  of  which  I 
concur ;  but  you  may  have  all  the  vices  and  the  dangers  of 
Democracy,  by  the  undue  aegregation  of  those  who  form  a 
minoriti»of  the  electors ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  will  en- 
sue if  this  nftasure  passes,  and  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
takes  place.  This  House  will  be  elected  with  exaggerated 
constituencies,  and  without  a  representation  adapted  to  the 
aggregation  of  the  voters  which  you  are  now  asked  to  create. 
The  distribution  of  seats  would,  in  that  case,  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  a  Parliament  elected  by  a  body  confessedly  ncA 
accommodated  with  a  representation  that  would  secure  the  doe 
and  proper  expression  of  public  opinion.  I  object  to  this 
measure,  then,  upon  the  same  grounds  that  I  olgected  to  the 
bills  of  the  hon.  member  for  East  Surrey,  and  to  the  bills  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Leeds.  I  hold  thi^  if  the  Beform  Bfll 
of  1832  deserved  its  name,  the  present  bill  is  not  a  Beform 
Bill  at  all.  The  effect  and  intention  of  the  measure  of  1832 
was  actually  to  raise  the  qualification  for  the  franchise,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Scot  and  Lot  voters, 
and  providing  also  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  freemen. 
It  absolutely  raised  the  (qualification ;  nevertheless  it  has  been 
justly  called  a  Beform  Bill,  because  it  so  redistribnted  the  re- 
presentation, that  the  will  of  the  people  could  be  adequately 
expressed  through  their  representatives  by  that  redistrilmtioB. 
Although  I  felt  the  force  and  the  beauty  of  the  speech  ad- 
dressed to  this  House  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  mem- 
ber for  Calne;  although  I  rejoice  that  one  of  the  small 
borouffhs  has  vindicated  its  claim  to  the  long  period  of  exist- 
ence they  have  eigoyed  by  sending  to  this  House  a  gentlemsB 
who  is  capable  of  calling  up  to  the  memory  of  the  Honae  the 
nature  of  the  Constitution  under  which  this  country  has  risen 
to  its  present  greatness,  as  well  as  of  showing  us  how  fiaUaeiiNB 
are  some  of  the  views  which  militate  against  the  basis  of  that 
Constitution,  my  position  is  different  as  representing  a  en- 
stituency  which  was  created  in  its  present  dimensions  hy 
the  Act  of  1832,  and  is  intimately  connected  by  representatka 
with  the  town  of  Birmingham,  which  is  from  hoar  to  boor 
increasing  in  population  at  the  rate  of  six  thousand  a  year; 
and  seeing  that,  in  the  case  of  Birminsham,  and  in  the  case  of 
North  Warwickshii*e,  the  electoral  body  increases  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  population  bv  a  natural  process,  I  heiUmj 
duty  to  enter  my  protest,  as  I  shall  do  by  voting  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Chester,  against  anj 
measure  which  proposes  to  extend  the  franchise  without  ada^ 
ing  the  representation  to  the  extended  franchise  that  iterestes, 
without  granting  increased  representation  to  populous  distrirts 
such  as  that  of  which  I  share  the  representation,  in  which  the 
constituencies  are  increased  by  a  natural  procicss,  Uiroagk 
which  the  working  classes  have  already  a  large  share  by  occa- 
pation  in  the  boroughs,  and  in  the  counties  by  the  acquirement 
of  freeholds,  which  I  rejoice  to  s^  have  been  greatly  exteodei 
And  here  I  beg  to  remind  the  House  that  1  ol^ected  to  tbr 
bill  of  Lord  Derby's  Government  in  1859,  because  I  could  wti 
consent  to  the  inhabitante  of  Birmingham  or  other  towns  wis 
might  hold  or  acquire  freeholds  in  those  towns  being  depiivcd 
of  the  right  of  sharing  in  the  election  of  the  menbot  bt 
North  Warwi<d[shiie,  one  of  whom  it  haa  baen  ^y  priri- 
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1^  to  be  for  lo  many  yean.     But  to  ittte  the  main 

Soonds  of  my  olqection  to  this  measure,  I  must  refer  to 
e  figures  w.iich  have  been  presented  to  the  House.  In 
1862  I  mo?ed  for  a  return  showing  the  population,  the 
property,  the  number  of  houses,  and  the  allocation  of  seats  in 
boroaghs  and  counties  at  that  time.  Well,  what  is  now  the 
state  of  things  in  England  and  Wales  which  this  measure  does 
nothing  to  meet?  I  find  that  the  population  of  the  counties, 
according  to  the  returns  laid  before  the  House,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  house  to  adopt  this  measure,  is  11,427,655  ;  that 
the  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  counties  is  £67,010,083 ;  that 
the  number  of  electors  for  the  counties  is  542,633,  and  yet  that 
they  are  represented  by  only  162  members  in  this  House.  On 
the  other  hand  I  find,with  regard  to  the  boroughs,that  they  have 
a  population  of  only  9,326,709  ;  that  the  gross  estimated  rental 
of  the  property  in  boroughs  is  only  £41,068,325 ;  that  the  num- 
ber of  elei^rs  is  614,026 ;  and  that  they  are  represented  in  this 
House  by  not  less  than  334  members.  This  is  the  position  of 
the  population,  the  property,  the  number  of  electors,  and  the 
nninbfn'  of  representatives  in  England  and  Wales.  Now  take 
the  hoases :  1  find  that  in  the  counties — ^that  is,  outside  the 
boroughs — there  are  2,290,061  houses,  whilst  in  the  boroughs 
there  are  only  1,449,444  houses.  I  must  say,  therefore,  that  I 
cannot  consent  to  any  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  franchise,  that 
I  cannot  consent  to  any  step  in  the  direction  of  Beform,  until 
Her  Majesty^s  Government  ^ve  proof  that  it  is  their  serious  in- 
tention m  some  degree  to  mitigate  this  gross  anomaly — an  ano> 
maly  which  exists  neither  in  the  representation  of  Scotland  nor 
that  of  Ireland — an  anomalv  which  is  confined  to  Engliwd  and 
Wales  alone.  Until,  sir,  I  have  some  proof  that  Her  Migesty's 
Government  wiU  consider  this  gross  anomaly  I  cannot  consent 
to  any  bill  which  assumes  to  be,  though  this  measure  does  not 
deserve  the  title  of  bein^^,  a  Beform  Bill.  The  hon.  member 
for  Birmingham  once  said  that  the  proposal  which  I  made  to 
consider  this  gross  anomaly  was  a  most  Democratic  proposal. 
Sir,  I  have  no  insane  fear  of  Democracy ;  the  basis  of  this 
House  is  Democratic ;  bat  does  my  anxiety  to  consider  this 
gross  anomaly  deserve  to  be  called  Diemocratic  P  Lord  Chatham 
was  not  a  Democratic  Ministor,  yet  he  proposed  to  disfiranchise 


largely,  and  to  transfer  100  seats  to  the  counties.  In  1783  Mr. 
Pitt  introduced  a  proposal  for  Beform,  and  what  did  it  propose  P 
To  add  considerably  to  the  number  of  members  for  the  counties, 
and  to  abolish  a  number  of  small  and  corrupt  constituencies. 
But  does  the  House  consider  that  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  that  the  late  Lord  Palmervton,  that  the  late 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  that  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen  were  De- 
mocratic statesmen  P  Yet,  when  Lord  Aberdeen  was  at  the 
head  of  a  Government,  in  which  were  associated  the  noble  earl 
the  present  Prime  Minister,  the  late  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
the  late  Lord  Palmereton — throe  of  the  statesmen  who  passed 
the  Beform  Act  of  1832 — and  when  in  1854  that  Government 
proposed  a  Beform  Bill,  they  proposed  to  deal  with  more  than 
sixty  seats,  to  transfer  more  than  sixty  seato ;  and  so  sensible 
were  they  of  the  anomaly  I  have  pointed  out,  that  they  proposed 
to  give  not  less  than  forty-six  additional  members  to  the  maiority 
of  uie  people  in  counties.  And  the  house  itself  has  acted  in  a 
certain  degree  upon  the  same  principle.  For  of  the  seats  which 
have  been  taken  from  disfrancliised  boroughs  three  have  been 
given  to  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Sir,  1  am  quite  willing  to 
consider  the  question  of  a  reduction  of  the  franchise.  I  was  in 
fevour  of  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Oxfordshire,  and  of  the  right  hon.  ffentlenian  the  member  for 
Cambridge  University,  in  1859.  I  thought  they  were  right  in 
proposing  that  the  franchise  in  the  boroughs  should  be  reduced 
to  £8,  and  that  in  counties  should  be  reduced  to  £20.  I  say, 
then  that  I  am  ready  to  consider  the  question  of  a  reduction  of 
the  franchise ;  but,  as  one  of  the  few  members  in  this  House 
who  represent  the  majority  of  the  people,  I  will  consent  to  no 
bill  purporting  to  be  a  Beform  Bill  which  does  not  in  some  de- 
pee  remove  this  gross  anomaly — ^that  the  minority  of  the  people 
in  England  and  Wales  are  represented  by  a  number  of  members 
in  this  House  which,  if  you  subtract  from  the  162  comity  mem- 
bers those  who  would  properly  fell  to  the  share  of  the  urban 
voters  for  the  counties,  does  not  exceed  100,  or  less  than  one- 
s«jith  of  the  whole  House.  Sir,  I  repeat,  and  with  this  obser- 
vation I  conclude  what  I  have  to  say,  that  I  never  will  give  my 
consent  to  any  measure  of  Beform  that  does  not  propose  in 
some  degree  to  mitigate  this  gross  anomaly. 


EXPERIENCE,    CAPITAL,    AND    SECURITY. 


At  the  Freshwell  Labourers*  Priend  Society's  Meeting, 
Lieut.-Col.  B&I8E,  the  President  of  the  Society,  said :  It  was 
the  custom  very  often  to  commence  their  obsenrations  by  con- 
gratnlatinK  those  present,  or  perhaps  condoling  with  them,  on 
the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  time ;  but  rrally  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  he  hardly  knew  what  to  say  on  that  point,  for  he 
heard  such  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  the  result  of  the  late  har- 
vest. He  had  so  often  ventured  an  opinion  on  the  subject  and 
been  contradicted,  and  had  so  often  heard  contradicted  the 
opinions  of  others,  that  he  hardly  knew  at  present  what  the 
result  vras.  It  seemed  to  him  to  lie  a  sort  of  hybrid  result — ^in 
some  parts  very  fair  and  in  others  quite  tlie  contrary.  On  the 
whole  our  crop  of  com  was  not  up  to  the  average,  but  below 
it,  and  in  some  parte  very  much  so ;  but  prices  were  very  satis- 
factory, and  therefore  the  prospecte  of  some  of  his  agricultural 
friends  were  not  so  gloomy  as  when  he  last  had  the  pleasure 
of  speaking  to  this  toast.  There  were  no  doubt  some  who 
were  not  at  aU  satisfied  with  their  prospecte.  There  were  some 
who  must  take  all  their  wheat  to  pav  their  rent ;  while  the 
others  would  take  all  their  barley,  and  the  horses  all  their  oate, 
so  that  they  would  have  very  Utue  left  indeed.  But  he  hoped 
that  was  not  the  condition  of  any  in  that  room.  They  must 
remember  that  the  labour  market  was  not  altogether  governed 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  labour  was  as  neces- 
sary to  capital  as  capital  to  labour.  What  would  labour  be 
without  capital  P  What  would  capital  be  without  h&bour  P  A 
few  erenings  m  he  was  at  a  meeting  of  this  description  in 
another  part  of  the  county,  where  the  question  was  asked,  How 
was  it  tkat^th  a  sufficient  acreage  of  land  and  a  sufficient 
labouring  population  to  cultivate  the  acreage,  we  did  not  grow 
sufficient  foou  to  feed  the  people  of  this  country  P  And  this 
gare  rise  to  two  questions,  the  first  being  What  was  t^ie  reason 
we  did  not  grow  sufficient  food  for  the  people,  so  as  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  countries  P  And  the  reason  given  Was  that 


there  was  an  insufficiency  of  capital  throughout  the  countrr 
There  were,  no  doubt,  those  who  were  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  country  to  grow  food  enough  for  the 
people,  but  they  believed  it  was  not  to  be  done  by  the  present 
generation  of  nirmers.  They  would  like  to  see  all  the  old  farms, 
the  old  associations,  and  the  old  squires  laid  on  one  side,  and 
the  countiypeopled  with  monied  men  from  the  agricoltural 
districte.  Well,  the  question  then  arose,  would  these  gentie- 
men  grow  more  com  than  the  present  race  of  farmers  P  (No, 
no.)  Would  they  be  enabled  to  feed  the  country  better  than 
it  was  fed  at  the  present  moment  P  Wdl,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  experience  was  as  valuable  in  £umin|^  as  capital;  and  he 
firmly  believed  himself  that  the  expenence  of  the  practical 
£ftrmer,  even  if  he  had  insufficient  capital,  was  better  able  to 
produce  com  even  than  a  large  amount  of  capital  put  into  the 
land  without  experience ;  and  if  they  came  to  look  at  it  in  that 
light  the  experienced  former  would,  they  must  admit,  grow  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  more  com  on  his  occupation  than  an  inex- 
perienced former.  But  there  was  one  way  of  increasing  the 
Eroduction  of  the  land  without  extirpating  the  present  race  of 
irmers ;  and  though  in  most  cases  the  agricultorists  had  suffi- 
cient capital  to  farm  their  land,  nevertheliess  there  were  cases 
where  occupiers  had  large  holdings  and  insufficient  capital  to 
work  them  with ;  and  in  these  cases,  he  was  convmcec^  as  he 
had  said  before,  that  they  would  find  it  much  more  to  their  own 
advantage  to  farm  less  land  and  form  it  well,  while  at  the  same 
time  in  so  doing  they  would  be  conferring  an  advantage  on  the 
former  general^,  for  there  would  be  more  land  in  the  market, 
and,  therefore,  rente  would  be  proportionately  lower  and  easier. 
He  thought  there  was  one  more  qualification  besides  capital 
and  experience  that  was  necessary  to  the  occupiers  of  land,  and 
that  was  security.  Arthur  Young  had  happily  said,  ''Let 
them  give  a  man  secure  possession  of  a  hard  rock  and  he  would 
convert  it  into  a  garden ;  but  give  him  a  nine  years*  lease  of  a 
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garden  and  he  would  turn  it  into  a  desert.'*/  Well,  there  was 
some  truth  in  that.  Speaking,  as  he  would  act  himself  if  he 
were  a  tenant  farmer,  he  would  not  like  to  take  a  fiurm  without 
a  lease,  and  for  this  reason — ^he  might  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  the  landlord  or  his  agent ;  but  the  landlord  might 
change  his  agent,  or  another  landlord  might  succeed,  and  affiurs 
assume  a  very  different  position,  though  no  doubt  there  were 
excentions  to  this  which  tended  to  show  the  impossibility,  as 
in  all  other  farming  operations,  of  laying  down  any  one  f^ed 


rule.  There  were  times,  perhaps,  when  it  was  advantanons 
to  the  farmer  to  take  land  without  lease,  and  there  could  be  do 
doubt  whatever  that  the  svstem  of  leasing  should  be  ap|)lied  to 
every  case  as  it  arose,  and  must  depend  on  certain  positions,  in 
some  cases  on  the  position,  prospects,  and  wealth  of  the  land- 
lord ;  in  others  in  the  constitution  of  the  laud,  and  in  others  on 
the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  tenant.  He  oonadei«d  the  thm 
qualifications  he  had  mentioned — experience,  capital,and8ecnrity 
—as  the  most  important  and  material  to  agricultoral  inteiefts. 


THE    PAEMERS    OP    PROGRESS. 

[TRANSLAtED     PROJt    THE     "JOURNAL    ft*AOElCULTURK    PRATI^tJE."] 


It  has  long  been  usual  to  boast  of  the  English  fiumers,  and 
this  was  perfectly  just ;  for  it  is  incontestable  that  they  ha>'e 
taken  the  lead  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  their 
country.  Circumstances  have  doubtless  been  eminently  fa- 
vourable to  them.  They  have  had  vast  advantages,  and  es- 
pecially those  favouring  to  the  highest  pitch  of  tne  breeding 
and  rearing  of  cattle.  For  the  greater  part  they  have  had 
excellent  landlords,  not  hesitating  to  execute  at  their  own  ex- 
pense the  permanent  improvements.  In  short,  free  as  thcn^ 
were  from  the  "  demon  of  property,"  they  have  had  the  full 
disposable  use  of  their  capital,  which  thereby  not  being  trans- 
ferred in  the  purchase  oi  land,  has  been  exclusively  appro- 
priated to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  properly  so  called.  Thus, 
everything  has  combined  to  enable  the  Eneush  fanner  to  take 
the  lead,  and  we  must  acknowledge  that  they  have  done  this 
in  the  improvement  of  agriculture  to  the  fml  extent  of  their 
ability. 

But  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  now  the  French  farmers 
of  the  present  period  have  amply  taken  their  revenge.  They 
also  have  their  well'informed,  energetic  class  eager  for  im- 
provement, anxious  to  see  what  is  doing  in  the  best  cultivated 
countries,  travelling,  reading,  discussing  its  interests — ^holding, 
in  short,  in  society  an  elevated  position,  which  has  not  a  little 
contributed  to  promote  the  taste  for  and  the  habits  of  rural 
life  in  its  widest  sense.  For  a  long  time,  and  this  was  at  its 
commencement,  this  class  having  acquired  competence,  if  not 
wealth,  was  anxious  to  bring  up  their  sons  to  a  so-called  libe- 
ral ]nofession.  Their  point  of  honour  was  to  make  them 
notaries,  advocates,  physicians,  officers,  public  functionaries, 
&c. ;  whilst,  with  the  same  ol^ject  in  view,  their  daughters 
were  marridl  and  portioned  off  to  citizens.  But  they  have 
now  abandoned  this  erroneous  system,  and  the  &rmer*s  sons 
become  fiarmers  in  their  turn ;  anil  if  tiie  daughters  still  yield 
to  the  force  of  habit,  this  is  compensated  by  the  conquests 
that  the  farm  makes  in  the  city  by  the  young  city  dtunes  taking 
farmers  for  husbands,  not  less  remarkable  tor  their  excellent 
education,  than  by  their  aptitude  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  new  society  in  which  tney  are  called  to  move.  All  these 
changes  in  rural  manners  have  an  important  significance.  It 
it  the  agriculture  of  former  times,  in  which  the  farmer  called 
his  landlord  **  Our  master,"  that  is  decidedly  being  abandoned ; 
and  it  is  the  new  husbandry  asserting  its  nower  by  showing 
at  its  head,  and  not  without  very  pardonable  pride,  a  class  of 
men  who  are  the  living  demonstration  of  the  profits  and  en- 
joyments attached  in  the  present  day  to  an  agricultural  life. 

The  farmer  of  progress  is  one  of  the  types  that  best 
characterise  our  modem  society.  The  cities  nad  formerly 
their  bowrgemne  (wealthy  citizens),  who  by  dint  of  labour  and 
economy  had  been  able  to  acquire  a  standing  in  the  country. 
The  rural  districts  were  destitute  of  this  middle  dass,  whidi 
was  able  to  hold  its  own  position,  because  it  was  enlightened 
and  independent  enough  not  to  be  always  the  victim  of  the 
fraudulent.  It  was  evident^  nothing  but  the  formation  of  a 
class  of  rich  and  educated  fiinners  mat  could  introduce  into 
our  rural  parts  an  element  whidi  commenced,  for  example, 
with  the  emancipation  of  the  mral  population.  This  element 
has  been  produced,  and  works  side  xn  side  with  small  farming, 
whidi  of  itsdf  also  is  power  in  France.  Let  ns  carefully 
avoid  bemg  exdnsives.  In  all  large  societies  various  modes 
of  aetion  are  required.  The  abaraute  often  engenders  the 
decadence  of  a  nation.  In  order  tor  obtain  the  Tnaximum  of 
useful  ramlts  of  soils,  dimates,  and  human  aptitude,  it  re- 


quires only  the  combination  of  mingled  powers  btUnwd 
among  themselves,  and  measuring  «ach  its  own  importance  by 
its  sodal  utility,  its  eflbrts,  and  its  sources.  Such  ii  the 
large  husbandry  of  the  farmers  with  great  capitals,  and  the 
small  husbandly  of  the  working  farmers.  Each  will  devdope 
itself  in  proportion  to  its  means  of  success. 

The  more  forming  with  large  capital  increases,  the  nwre 
reason  will  there  be  to  hope  that  forming  will  become  of  im- 
portance. At  the  present  time,  a  farm  of  two  hundred  hec- 
tares, in  a  good  country,  sells  for  from  4',000f.  to  5,000f.  per 
hectare  (or  from  £67  to  £84  per  acre)— say,  800,000f.  or 
l,(X)0,OOOf.  Nowy  in  order  to  work  this  form  by  cxtmnTe 
culture,  with  a  distillery,  we  estimate  that  it  will  require  s 
working  capital  of  from  800f.  to  l,000f.  per  hectare;  say, 
then,  an  aWegate  of  from  160,000f.  to  200,000f.  Con- 
sequently,  tr^  owner  who  wishes  to  make  such  a  form  profit- 
able by  working  it  liimself  ought  to  be  more  than  a  millioniirB, 
otherwise  he  will  always  be  hampered  for  want  of  money,  snd 
will  be  the  slave,  instead  of  the  master,  of  the  bind;  ad 
while  circumstances  will  dictate  a  very  active  cultivation,  Kb 
capital — too  small — will  necessitate  a  course  of  husbandry 
below  the  circumstances,  and  he  will  inevitably  become  in- 
debtedand  ruined. 

Tenant-farming  fortunately  resolves  this  problem.  It  brings 
before  us  two  parties ;  the  one  gives  up  his  land  upon  lease— 
the  other  charges  himself  vrith  tlae  cultivation,  and  throws  into 
it  the  whole  of  his  capital.  From  hence,  with  people  who 
seek  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  everything  beoomes  «iy: 
each  fulfils  his  task,  and  the  land  gains  by  it. 

We  understood  all  the  measures  of  prudence  in  the  Ut, 
when  the  farmers  consisted  ofpoor  devils  who  could  give  no 
guarantee,  no  material  tie.  Tnus,  the  crops  and  the  chattels 
and  utensils  of  the  farm  were  not  too  much  to  answer  to  lease- 
holds. But  what  a  difference  when  compared  with  rich  br* 
mers  paying  rents  of  lOOf  to  I50f.  per  hectare,  fottening 
thousands  oi  sheep  or  hundreds  of  cattle  in  a  winter,  har- 
vesting laii^  crops  of  wheat,  roots,  and  forage,  and  uottiag 
into  operation  a  o^ital  of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  thoa- 
sandsrancs. 

Assuredly,  such  farmers  as  the  first  ought  to  be  avoided  hy 
eveiy  landowner,  for  they  can  only  practise  an  exhaoating 
cultivation.  Their  interest  calls  for  an  improving  husbaodiy 
—one  that  leaves  the  land  at  the  end  of  a  lease  richer  thai 
at  its  beginning.  Not  comprehending  that»  compels  them, 
for  want  of  equitable  agreements,  to  take  from  tne  soil,  co 
leaving  it,  what  they  mive  put  into  it :  in  other  words,  ai  a 
final  result,  to  destroy  their  work  of  improvement,  for  want  a 
luiowiuff  the  difference  between  land  in  fall  profit  and  the 
same  exhausted. 

Many  proprietors  have  fiiHy  comprehended  this  situatiau 
Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  contract  witli  inprtmag 
tenants*  they  have  thought  it  good  pcdicy  to  take  upon  tlies- 
aelves  the  permanent  improvement»--that  is  to  8ay»  s&eh  at 
will  remain  irremovable  in  the  luid.  Tlias,  these  intel^est 
proprietors  have,  at  their  own  expense,  erected  fiarm-boilduig 
orained,  marled,  drilled,  and  irrigated,  only  requiring  t» 
farmer  to  do  the  cartave^  and  to  pay,  in  addition  to  tiie  ns^ 
an  interest  varying  from  three  to  five  per  cent  apoft  tv 
permanent  ontlaiy. 

What  if  tlie  result?  A  very  important  one.  Tbetewi 
assured  of  sufficient  bnildSnga,  no  longer  fean  to  ^o'^ 
these  crops  and  cattle.    Certein  of  operatinc^  upon  a  bealtz^ 
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soil,  thej  do  not  hesitate  to  expend  moner  upon  it  by  heavy 
manuring.  The  more  the  proprietor  fulfils  his  part,  the  more 
the  tenant  increases  his  efforts.  And  in  the  long-run,  it  often 
happens  that  such  a  &rm,  which,  for  a  long  time,  was  de- 
nouuoed  on  account  of  the  number  of  tenants  who  left  it 
rained,  is  raised  in  nublic  estimation  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
on^  difficulty  with  the  owner  is  to  choose  a  tenant  out  of  the 
numbers  who  apply  for  it  on  lease. 

The  '*  Credit  Foncier  **  would  soon  become  a  truly  profitable 
institution  to  agriculture  if  the  number  of  improying  landlords 
increased  in  Prance.  They  charge  it  of  lending  to  tiie  cities 
and  towns  much  more  than  to  the  country.  In  that  respect,  it 
only  follows  the  market  for  capitals,  wMch  go  where  tne  de- 
mand exists,  and  where  they  are  repaid  at  the  time  agreed  on. 
And  they  will  go  to  the  land  when  the  rural  proprietors  will 
employ  themselves  resolutely  in  the  work  of  improvements, 
whether  in  cultivating  the  land  themselves,  or  in  uniting  them- 
selves with  improving  tenants.  For  large  farming,  the  first  of 
these  conditions  supposes  millionaire  proprietors :  the  second 
appears  the  most  practical,  and  the  most  in  accordance  with 
oar  national  disposition.  It  creates  an  important  distinction 
in  agricultural  capitals — the  one  constituting  the  fortune  of 
the  proprietor,  the  other  the  capital  of  the  farmer. 

In  proportion  as  the  Cr/dit  Fonder  shfdl  become  so  much 
more  rural  that  the  class  of  improving  proprietors  will  be 
more  numerous,  so  will  it  be  for  agricultur^  credit,  the  extent 
of  which  depends  upon  the  increase  in  the  number  of  improv- 
ing tenants.  To  borrow  for  double  the  extent  cultivated 
when  each  hectare  has  not  the  amount  of  capital  required,  is 
to  take  a  passport  for  the  country  of  ruin.  But  to  borrow  for 
double  and  triple  the  capital  of  every  hectare,  for  the  purpose 
of  manuring,  working,  and  harvesting  at  the  maximum  is 
another  thin^.  In  the  first  case,  small  crops  afford  only  small 
profits ;  and  it  mav  even  happen  that  the  more  land  we  hold 
the  greater  the  risk  of  impoverishing  ourselves.  In  the  second 
case,  large  crops  conduce  to  large  profits,  and  when  we  gain 
10  or  12  per  cent,  upon  the  culture  we  may  be  allowed  to 
borrow  at  5  or  6  per  cent.,  provided  that  the  periods  of  repajf- 
ment  coincide  with  those  or  the  receipts  of  monev.  But  it  is 
a  certain  fact,  that  the  position  of  a  farmer  who  obtains  credit, 
is  so  much  the  better  that  he  cultivates  land  the  owner  of 
which  does  the  permanent  improvements.  Such  a  farmer  has 
certainly  more  capital  at  his  disposal.  He  sinks  nothing,  and 
only  operates  lor  short  terms.  His  capital  is  circulating  in 
the  first  rank,  being  essentially  an  industrial  capital. 

We  have  seen  proprietors  who  have  had  no  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their  improvements.  They  were 
anxious  to  proceed,  or  have  associated  themselves  with 
tenants  who  proceed  faster  than  the  position  of  the 
country  admits.  The  great  law  of  demand  and  supply  was 
true  with  the  land  as  with  the  products.  To  create  lands  of 
l,000f.  per  hectare  in  countries  wliere  lands  of  500f.  are  alone 
in  demand  for  purchasers  and  tenants,  is  to  create  a  nominal 
^'aluc  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  must 
be  subjected  to  depreciation.  Beyond  a  doubt,  things  now 
change  iar  more  rapidly  than  they  formerly  did ;  and  a  coun- 
try vmich  actively  employs  itself  in  improving  the  means  of 
communication  and  thus  increasing  its  prosperity,  becomes  the 
theatre,  more  or  less  rapid,  of  ch^ges  in  the  value  of  land,  of 
hand-labour,  and  of  its  produce.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that 
these  changes  demand  more  or  less  the  acquiescence  of  the 
times.  Such  a  country  progresses  very  fiftet,  whilst  another  is 
very  slow  :  from  thence,  consequently,  in  some  cases  from 
hopes  surpassed,  at  others  from  hopes  disappointed ;  and  there 
is  no  occasion  to  say  more  in  oraer  to  explain  how  certain 
improving    proprietors  have   succeeded   whilst  others  have 


What  are  we  to  sav  of  these  histories  of  success  and  re- 
verses P  They  certainr^  teach  us  more  than  one  important 
lesson.  Minds  disposed  to  believe  that  a  multiplied  addition 
of  small  secondary  ol^ects  can  counterbalance  the  influence  of 
facts  of  the  first  importance,  will  timidly  conclude  from  it  that 
there  is  no  scope  for  recommending  great  agricultural  im- 
provements.. In  our  view  of  the  matter  it  will  oib  best  to  avoid 
taking  too  much  part  with  these  nervous  people.  There  is 
one  overwhelming  truth  that  rules  the  whole  case,  namely, 
that  European  agriculture  can  only  save  itself  by  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil ;  and  that  if  there  are  countries  whose  tarn 
is  not  yet  arrived,  there  are  others  in  which  husbandrr  has  not 
been  carried  to  ita  proper  height  of  perfection.     Countries 


over-peopled  require  to  be  relieved  of  the  excess  of  rural  popu- 
lation. Let  the  husbandmen  of  the  north  disperse  themselves 
in  the  centre,  the  east  and  the  west.  The  south  alone  is  not 
migratory ;  it  has  its  sun  which  attracts  the  inhabitants  of  the 
more  temperate  regions.  But  on  the  whole,  if  we  freely  re- 
turn to  agricultural  life,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  genius 
of  colonisation  will  find  in  a  great  number  of  rural  soUtudes 
much  land  of  greater  value  than  has  formerly  been  ascribed 
to  them.  The  absence  of  roads  and  local  demand  struck  them 
with  sterility,  although  they  surpass  in  natural  fertility  certain 
hinds  improved  at  a  great  expense  in  our  districts  of  advanced 
husbandry.  Let  communications  be  formed,  and  population 
will  follow.  Let  science  and  capital  be  introduced,  and  agri- 
cultural wealth  will  transform  more  than  one  district,  ad- 
mired by  poets,  who  saw  it  only  in  passing,  but  never  lived 
there. 

Success,  then,  to  our  good  tenant  fimners.  They  have  been 
the  great  promotera  of  artificial  pastures,  of  the  cultivation  of 
roots,  and  manufacturing  plants,  of  Merino  sheep,  and  of  preco- 
cious breeds  of  animals,  distilleries,  and  agricultural  implements. 
They  have  instituted  m  rural  society  a  class  which  exercises, 
and  vrill  exercise  more  and  more  a  beneficial  influence  over 
our  destinies.  The  work  has  been  worthily  accomplished. 
Welcome  to  the  labourers  of  the  first  hour ;  welcome  also, 
welcome  olwavs  to  those  who  shall  come  the  next  day  to  crown 
the  edifice.  Nor  shall  the  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the 
Joumai  of  Practical  Agriculture  be  vrithheld  from  them ;  for 
one  of  the  first  objects  that  Joumai  has  in  view,  is  to  promote 
the  triumph  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenant  finrmers  of 
the  fruitful  principle  of  a  union  of  interests  over  the  disas- 
trous principle  of  antagonism.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  means  of  contributing,  by  the  press,  to 
the  progress  of  our  agriculture.  £.  LscouTiuz. 


WHAT  WOMEN  CAN  DO. 

Among  the  strangers  in  Philadelphia  recently,  were  two 
ladies  from  MartinsDurg,  West  Virginia.  They  were  pur- 
chasing a  seed  drill,  a  mowing  machine,  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  whose  cost  in  the  aggregate  was  about  800  dols. 
Their  home  was  very  close  to  the  tneatre  of  the  late  war.  Be- 
tween the  two  contending  armies  their  houses  and  bams  were 
bumed,  their  horses  and  cattle  driven  off,  their  only  brother 
conscripted  into  the  rebel  army,  and  themselves  left  utterly  des- 
titute and  homeless.  Any  one  who,  seeing  a  young  lady  such 
as  we  saw  yesterday,  had  been  told  that  she  had  personally 
ploughed  and  planted  many  acres  of  land,  would  have 
laughed  to  scorn  the  party  so  informing  him.  Such,  however 
is  hterally  the  case. .  We  leamed  the  facts  from  a  gentleman 
residing  in  the  vicinity.  The  smoking  ruins  of  the  farm  upon 
which  these  young  people  resided  had  scarcely  cooled  when  the 
neighbours  clubbed  together,  built  them  a  log  house,  and  ex- 
temporized a  sort  of  bam.  Horses  were  loaned  to  them,  and 
the  girls  with  their  own  hands  ploughed  the  ground  and  seeded 
it  with  com.  The  CTop  grew  apace,  and  with  their  own  hands 
they  harvested  it.  They  sold  it  to  good  advantage.  They  had 
owned  forty-seven  negro  slaves.  Some  of  these  went  into  the 
Union  army,  others  deserted  the  locaUty.  The  girls  were  left 
alone  to  battle  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war. 

Our  informant,  whose  respectability  is  beyond  a  question, 
says  that  these  girls  produced  by  their  works  in  the  field  more 
decided  and  productive  results  than  were  accomplished  by  the 
entire  gang  of  slaves.  They  toiled  for  three  years,  and  now  have 
a  comfortable  house  and  most  substantial  bams  upon  their  pro- 
perty, while  improvements  have  been  made  upon  it  to  an  extent 
that  makes  it  of  considerably  more  value  than  before  the  tordi  of 
conflicting  armies  reduced  its  building  to  ashes.  One  of  the  young 
ladies  has  since  married,  but  the  othen  still  do  duty  as  their  own 
"overseers,"  and  they  themselves  purchased  yesterday,  and 
directed  the  shipment  of  the  agricultural  implements  to  which 
we  have  above  referred.  The  wonder  to  the  dealer  was  that  a 
lady,  delicatelv-gloved  and  attired  as  though  she  had  never 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  the  boudoir,  should  descant  ex- 
perimentally and  intelligently  upon  the  respective  merits  of  the 
different  reaping  machines,  and  upon  the  confparative  values 
of  the  different  patents  for  threshing-out  the  cereals. 

These  young  ladies  were  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and  are 
well  known  to  many  of  our  best  people. — Fhilaielphia  North 
American* 
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AGRICULTURE    AND    AGRICULTURAL    STATISTICS. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Witheridge  (North  Devon) 
Agricultural  Association  on  Monday, Oct.22, the  Bight  Hon. Sir 
S.  NoRTHCOTE,  M.P.,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
said  he  came  to  Witheridge  with  some  doubt  on  his  mind  as  to 
tlie  beneficial  effects  of  ploughing  matches — a  snbject  upon 
which  much  diversity  of  opinion  existed.  Having  come  by  no 
means  prmudiced  in  their  favour,  what  he  had  seen  that  day 
convinced  him  that  a^cultural  societies  were  useful  and  va- 
luable institutions.  In  the  first  place,  the  spirit  of  emulation 
engendered  among  their  young  men,  who  were,  by  means  of 
the  All  England  prize,  brought  into  competition  with  distin- 
guished ploughmen  who  were  able  to  show  them  the  highest 
soecimens  of  the  art,  must  do  a  great  deal  towards  promoting 
the  special  work  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  forward. 
They  had  matches  of  all  kinds — rifle,  archery,  horse  racing — 
and  surely  in  so  useful  and  imnortant  a  work  as  that  of  ptbugh- 
ing,  the  same  principle  could  be  brought  into  pby  with  ad- 
vantage. It  must  be  satisfactorf  to  them  to  know  that  they 
had  men  among  them  who  could  hold  their  own  against  those 
who  came  from  a  distance.  On  being  shown  the  work  of  the 
latter  (^tlemen  (who  were  supposed  to  show  them  how  their 
ploughing  should  be  done),  and  afterwards  work  contiguous 
thereto  or  persons  belonging  to  the  district,  he  (the  riggt  hon. 
baronet)  could  not  but  see  that,  although  thev  had  no  doubt 
something  to  learn,  the  ploughmen  of  Witheri^  were  not  by 
any  means  behind.  The  establishment  of  ploughing  matches 
had  done  a  great  deal  towards  elevating  the  standtfd  of  that 
kind  ot  work.  If  they  looked,  therefore,  at  the  effect  of  agri- 
cultural associations  on  the  ploughing  of  the  ground  alone 
they  were  obviously  well  worth  keeping  up.  nut  they  must 
also  consider  the  indirect  advantages  of  these  meetings.  They 
caused  large  bodies  of  men  interested  in  the  practical  work  of 

X 'culture  to  assemble — not  as  mere  theorists — ^butas  men 
I  are  conscious  of  the  worthlessness  of  theoretical  know- 
ledge simply,  and  as  men  who  were  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  conducting  their  business  so  as  to  make  a  living 
out  of  it.  They  came  together  to  compare  ideas  one  with  an- 
other, to  watch  the  operations  of  the  competitorB,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  converse  u{>on  subjects  which  had  a  common  in- 
terest for  all.  Such  meetings  as  these,  if  they  were  conducted  in 
a  liberal  spirit,  must  be  productive  of  great  good.  Societies, 
such  as  they  sometimes  found  in  small  places,  which  were 
formed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  local  preju- 
dices, would  do  harm  instrad  of  good;  but  where  they  had 
meetings  of  men  who  were  prepared  to  look  boldly  at  their 
I>osition,  to  the  wants  which  they  experienced,  to  the  difficul- 
ties which  existed,  and  to  the  means  of  meeting  those  difficul- 
ties— if  they  met  to  express  and  submit  for  discussion,  as  Cap- 
tain Davy  had,  opinions,  perhaps,  with  which  their  audience 
might  differ— these  meetings,  he  was  convinced,  would 
result  in  benefit  to  all.  The  agricultural  interest 
of  Enghmd  was  now  in  rather  a  critical  position — and  not 
only  the  agricultural  interest,  but  all  the  interests  which 
depended  upon  the  employment  of  labour.  There  was  a  great 
difficulty  just  now  in  ohtainmg  a  sufficient  supply  of  properly- 
trained  labourers  for  nearly  every  branch  of  industry.  Not 
very  lon^  aso  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a 
meeting  m  Liverpool,  and  while  there  he  had  occasion  to  see 
what  was  gomg  on  among  our  enterprising  merchants,  es- 
pecially those  engaged  in  the  commercial  shipping  of  this 
countnr ;  and  there  he  met  with  the  same  kind  of  complaint 
as  he  found  in  the  rural  districts.  There  was  a  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  supply  of  seamen  of  the  same  class  which  for- 
merly manned  our  commercial  navy.  Superior  advantages 
were  offered  in  so  many  other  occupations,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  high  rate  of  wages  given,  the  men  failed  to  come  forward 
in  sufficient  numbers,  and  those  who  did  were  not  so  well 
trained  nor  so  ready  to  do  their  duty  as  formerlv.  He  (Sir 
Stafford)  was  asked  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  devise 
some  measures  for  remcd;ring  this  evil ;  and  it  was  a  question 
of  such  great  national  interest  that  public  attention  would 
inevitably  have  to  be  given  to  it.  But  he  ventured  to  say  to 
those  gentlemen  who  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject, «« You  may 


naturally  deem  this  matter  one  of  national  importance,  lad 
that  it  is  desirable  Government  should  assist  in  obtaining  t 
supply  of  seamen  for  your  ships ;  but  recollect,  the  diiBcutj 
of  which  you  complain  does  not  exist  in  your  branch  of  i^ 
dustry  idone — there  are  other  classes  who  alio  oompbdn  of  i 
deficiency  in  the  supnly  of  kbour ;  and,  if  we  endeamr  tA 
increase  that  supply  by  artificial  means,  the  agricnltursl  int^ 
rest  may  justly  complain  that  we  are  drawing  labourers  anj 
from  them.**    Now,  he  recommended  that  persons  engsfed  ii 
every  kind  of  business,  and  espedallv  in  one  so  important  u 
that  of  agriculture,  should  frequently  meet  together  and  a* 
deavour  as  far  as  possible  by  mutual  consultation  to  diicoTtr 
what  were  their  difficulties,  and  in  what  way  those  difficahio 
were  to  be  met.    They  must  remember  that  many  adTUti^ 
mi^ht  be  offered  to  the  labourer  which  mi^t  act  asa  coQatip^ 
poise  to  the  inducements  of  higher  wages  in  other  trades.  If 
they  took  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  making  his  nositioD  u 
comfortable  and  advantageous  as  possible,  they  woud  thereby 
find  for  themselves  the  best  mo4e  of  procuring  that  nopl; 
which  was  so  essentially  necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  Uieir 
own  interests.    One  efficient  was  undoubtedly  better  than  tn 
or  three  slovenly  and  inefficient  labourers;  therefore,  their 
first  aim  should  be  to  make  their  situations  as  sttnctiie  u 
possible  to  the  best  Ubourers,  for  those  were  the  mea  vito 
went  away,  while  the  least  efficient  renained  at  home.  ThCT 
could  not  fight  against  the  great  law  of  supply  and  dcnuna. 
If  men  found  that  by  goin^  a  certain  dirtanee  from  home  tad 
engaging  in  other  occunations  they  could  obtain  better  liveli- 
hoods and  more  favouraole  positions  in  society,  it  was  no  w 
! reaching  to  them  that  they  ought  to  stay  where  they  mt 
t  was  obviously  their  duty  to  induce  labourers  to  lemiiB  it 
home  by  making  them  more  comfortable  and  rendering  ^ 
more  efficient.    This  opened  up  the  question  between  IsM 
and  tenaut,  and  was  one  of  the  points  on  which  neettip  i 
that  kind  were  extremely  useful.    The  tenant-&nno«,  ^ 
were  endeavouring  to  maintain  themselves  and  reap  a  pn4t«c 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  should  compare  notes  with  their 
landlords,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  were  the  natten 
in  which  the^  could  best  assist  their  labourers.   Hecoc- 
pletely  recognized  the  corresponding  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  as  compared  with  the  duty  of  the  teiumt.    Bat  it  vii 
of  no  use  meeting  together  to  make  general  observations,  or 
to  compUin  that  they  could  not  do  their  part  beeane  the 
landlords  did  not  do  theirs.     Practical  men  should  niake  iip 
their  minds  as  to  what  their  landlord  shouM  be  csDed  «pn 
to  do;  because,  however  well  disposed  a  landowner  w^ 
be  to  do  everything  necessary  for  the  advantage  of  his  tmat, 
he  was  often  at  a  loss  in  which  way  best  to  apply  his  bmo^* 
Sometimes,  having  been  taken  by  some  theory  adranced  m 
a  periodical  or  by  a  crochety  profisesor,  he  laid  out  a  grest  W 
of  money,  but  found  out,  alter  all,  that  it  did  not  tarn,  w 
that  he  had  much  better  have  kept  the  money  in  his  pocM. 
But  where  the  landlord  had  intelligent  tenants,  who  «ou 
show  him  that  they  were  doing  their  part — ^that  they  reqains 
better  farm-buildings,  im^rovM  cottages  for  their  laboarj 
and  assistance   in   draining   the   land — ^who  woold  6«^ 
him  that  they  understood  what  they  were  about— tkat  ■ 
he  laid  out  his  capital  under  their  advice  it  would  be  P*?^^^ 
of  advantage  in  a  great  number  of  ways — then  he  (Sir  St^ 
ford)  believed  kndlords  would  always  be  (bond  redtf  to  « 
their  duty.    If  they  did  not,  then  let  them  bear  the  le^ws* 
bility — he  had  no  desire  to  screen  them.    Indevetojuf* 
science  like  that  of  agriculture,  they  must  bear  in  aiid  y, 
points.    It  was  important  to  study  to  sonae  exteat  gwj 
principles,  to  keep  themselves  acquainted  with  the  ff«flr 
march  of  events,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  oonditioa  oi>l^* 
culture  and  of  m  interests  connected  with  it,  both  '^^J^ 
other  countries.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  also  aeow 
that  they  should  observe  the  local  conditions  under  wuch  tir 
lived ;  because  a  man  farming  an  estate  at  W*^^*"^*^ 
forming  an  estate  in  general :  he  must  not  treat  wg**^ 
tike  a  professor  who  was  dealing  with  tgricBltarB  ss  s  scsb* 
With  the  local  knowledge  suppUed  by  a  practical  scqMnn** 
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with  the  estate,  he  ought  to  know  not  what  land  in 
would  do,  bat  what  hia  own  land  in  particolar  wonld  Jo— not 
what  were  the  implements  employed  and  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion adopted  inotner  parts,  but  what  were  the  implements  and 
what  the  culture  most  suited  to  his  particular  farm.  But  he 
could  not  do  this  without  a  general  knowledge  of  the  prind- 
pies  upon  which  operations  were  conducted  elsewhere ;  aind  the 
knowled^  of  his  own  land  enabled  him  to  judge  how  far 
those  prmciples  were  applicable  to  himself.  This  gave  him 
(the  speaker)  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  in  connexion 
withhu  department  of  Government — ^he  referred  to  the  collec- 
tion of  agricultural  statistics.  It  was  important  for  the  in- 
terests not  only  of  the  agricultural,  but  of  every  other  portion 
of  the  conunnnity,  that  full  and  correct  information  should  be 
obtained  of  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Many  gentlemen  supposed  that  the  questions  put 
jto  them  were  addrnised  in  a  prying  spirit,  in  order  to  obtain 
nfoimation  with  regard  to  individual  concerns.  This  was 
quite  a  mistake ;  the  only  motive  of  Government  was  to  as- 
certain the  condition  of  agriculture  at  the  present  time,  what 
the  amount  of  acreage,  what  classes  of  crops  were  being 
raised,  and  what  amount  of  stock  was  bemg  kept,  u 
was  desirable  to  obtain  that  information  from  year  to 
year,  so  as  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  to  com- 
pare one  portion  with  another.  Some  persons  asked  what 
wu  the  use  of  this  information  P  Doubtleiis,  in  a  sin^e  year 
the  statistics  desired  would  be  of  very  little  use ;  but  their 
utility  was  obvious,  when  collected  during  a  series  of  years. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  question  raised  so  manv  years  ago — 
the  fieeding  of  cattle  upon  root-crops.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  if  they  could  have  seen  how  fisur  the  breaking  up  of 
the  country  for  the  cultivation  of  root-crops  affected  the 
number  of  cattle.  And  then,  again,  when  so  much  of  the 
land  was  laid  down  to  grass,  it  would  have  been  useful  to  see 
how  the  introduction  of  artificial  manures  and  the  adoption 
of  particular  systems  of  husbandry  had  an  increased  effect 
upon  the  produce  of  the  country.  How  to  obtain  this  infor- 
mation in  the  least  unpalatable  manner  to  those  called  npon 
to  supply,  it  was  a  matter  which  had  for  the  last  thirty  years 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  agricultural 
statistics ;  and  the  information  was  in  one  or  two  counties 
•ought  hj  application  to  the  clergy.  They  refused ;  and  after- 
wards, in  other  oonnties,  similar  applications  were  made  to 
Boards  of  Guardians,  but  they  also  would  not  comply  with  the 
request  of  Government.    It  was  true  the  application*  was  fa- 


voarably  received  in  Norfolk ;  but,  on  the  whole,  great  reluct- 
ance was  manifested  to  make  use  of  that  machinery.  Then  it 
was  attempted  to  make  the  matter  compulsory  ;  but  the  bills 
brought  into  Parliament  for  that  purpose  always  failed.  A 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  sat,  inquired  mto  the  sub- 
ject, and  reported  upon  it ;  and  now  this  last  attempt  had  been 
made  to  obtain  the  information  through  the  intervention  of 
the  officers  of  Excise.  So  Car,  it  seemed  to  be  successfid.  He 
(the  speaker)  had  read  the  returns  of  stock,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  instances  in  which  the  numbers  had  been  esti- 
mated. Nine-tenths  of  the  returns  were  made  very  freely, 
having  been  a  little  stimulated,  perhaps,  in  some  parts,  by  the 
presence  of  the  cattle-plague.  The  acreage  returns  were  not 
complete,  but  in  many  cases  he  believed  the  reports  were  very 
good.  He  hoped  they  would  consider  this  subject  as  being 
one  which  affected  the  interests  of  the  whole  country.  He 
argued  that,  as  farmers  were  interested  in  the  statistics  con- 
nected with  every  other  trade,  with  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  country,  and  with  the  produce  of  America,  France,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  they  ought,  in  mere  fairness,  to  fur- 
nish information  rehiting  to  themselves.  He  asked  them  to 
talk  over  the  matter  among  themselves ;  and  if  they  thought 
the  present  mode  of  collecting  the  statistics  objectionable, 
they  should  try  to  suggest  a  better.  These  were  pomts  on 
which  the  Government  were  in  the  dark  .*  they  were  feeling 
their  way.  It  was  said  that  it  would  not  do  to  collect  statis- 
tical information  through  the  police,  the  clergy,  or  boards  of 
guardians;  and,  now  tuey  were  trying  the  revenue  oflicere, 
they  were  told  that  would  not  do  alM.  Now  Government 
asked,  "  Is  there  any  way  P  or  are  you  determined  that  this  in- 
formation shall  not  he  forthcoming  P  And,  if  you  arc,  let  us 
know  what  are  your  reasons,  if  you  have  any  P"  for  he  con- 
fessed be  was  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  with  regard 
to  the  objections  against  giving  agricultural  statistics.  He 
felt  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  British  agriculture. 
He  was  perfectly  certain  that  at  the  present  time  it  was  in  a 
critical  position,  and  he  was  also  quite  certain  that  the  way  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  with  which  th^  had  to  contend  was 
to  encourage  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  intercommunication 
between  all  classes,  to  disclose  with  readiness  the  difficulties 
which  arose,  and  to  meet  all  questions  in  a  liberal  and  candid 
spirit,  making  at  the  same  time  proper  allowance  for  local 
views,  local  knowledge,  and  even  (if  it  be  so)  local  prcgudiceu 
because  he  beheved  local  prcnudioe  to  be  generally  founded 
upon  something  that  had  truth  at  the  bottom. 


THE    PUTUEE    OF    AGRICULTUEE. 


At  the  Norton  Fanners*  Club  some  very  practical  speeches 
were  made. 

Mr.  Jacksots,  M.P.,  for  North  Derbyshire,  said  he  had 
been  in  many  countries  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  had  seen 
the  source  of  wealth  in  many  of  them  had  sprung  from  mother 
earth.  It  was  no  matter  how  well  they  managed,  if  they 
treated  mother  earth  well,  she  will  repay  them  fourfold.  He 
had  been  a  keen  observer  of  the  various  modes  of  agriculture 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  could  say  EngUnd  has 
yet  a  great  deal  to  do ;  that  though  she  had  done  more  than 
other  countries,  there  are  other  countries  who  have  done  mora 
than  she.  She  ought  not  to  be  last,  and  the  fsrmers  of  Eng- 
land should  not  rest  until  they  had  by  perseverance  and  labour 
become  almost  if  not  in  advance  of  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth.  Then  were  many  things  we  do  not  produce.  Legisla- 
tion has  prevented  it.  Tliiey  say  the  climate  stops  it.  He  thought 
when  he  looked  at  the  various  flowen  exhibited  that  day — 
what  had  they  doneP  They  had  acclimatised  the  dahlia ;  they 
had  acclimatised  the  fhschia ;  and  if  they  went  into  Chats- 
worth  and  saw  the  various  plants  acclimatised  they  would  never 
tdl  him  they  could  not  acoUmatise  any  phmt  if  they  appHed 
w^nselves  to  it.  The  middle  classes  had  heen  termed  the  back 
bone  of  England,  but  he  contended  the  (illera  of  the  soil  wera 
the  back  bone  of  the  country. 

Hr.  FowLBE,  after  some  general  observations  on  the  close 


union  that  existed  between  the  oommereial  and  the  agricultural 
dasses,  referred  to  the  course  of  legislation  during  the  last 
thirty  yean  as  it  affiscted  the  great  staple  of  our  agriculture— 
com.  Mr.  Jackson  and  the  political  party  with  whom  he  acted 
no  doubt  claimed  the  credit  of  having  rapealed  the  com  laws, 
and  it  was  a  wise  and  excellent  measura ;  but  there  was  no 
room  to  doubt  that,  in  a  short  time,  if  Parliament  had  not 
taken  the  course  it  did,  it  would  have  been  compelled  to  do  so 
by  the  popular  will.  The  effect  upon  agriculture  by  the  repeal  of 
those  laws  was  that  our  fisurmen  were  exposed  to  the  competition 
of  the  whole  world,  and  that  competition  became  mora  severe  in 
proportion  as  other  countries  developed  their  means  of  internal 
transit,  and  so  bron|;ht  their  productions  nearer  to  the  EngUsh 
market  The  English  fimner  was  also  placed  at  a  disadvan- 
ta^  by  the  increased  cost  of  labour,  as  compared  with  the 
pnoes  paid  in  other  countries ;  but  this  was  met  to  some  extent 
by  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machines.  There  was 
nothing  more  interesting  than  to  see  in  a  large  agricultural 
show  the  ingenuity  of  the  devices  for  saving  labour  m  &rming 
op«rations.  The  practical  end  to  which  he  wished  to  dire<^ 
their  attention  was  this.  They  were  at  a  disadvantage  in  this 
district,  first  of  all  by  the  high  price  of  hbonr,  and  secondly 
by  the  smallness  of  the  enclosures,  which  would  not  allow 
,  them  to  take  advantage  to  the  full  extent  of  reapingmachines, 
steam  ploughs,  and  other  necessary  implements.  £nt  if  they 
were  thus  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  growing  com,  they 
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were  compensated  in  another  way  which  he  would  point  ont, 
nnmely,  by  facilities  for  the  production  of  beef  and  mutton. 
The  importation  of  fat  cattle  had  been  to  a  great  extent  a 
£ulnre.  A  (at  beast  was  a  delicate  animal,  and  could  not  bear 
the  rough  usuage  inseparable  from  a  sea  vovage  and  a  long  land 
joumeT ;  and  he  did  not  think  with  all  the  eiforts  that  could 
be  made,  that  the  importation  of  cattle  or  dead  meat  would 
ever  assume  Terr  large  proportions.  That  being  so,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  English  fkrmers  could  compensate  themselves 
for  the  competition  in  com ;  and  he  drew  the  attention  of  the 
company  to  the  capabilities  of  this  district  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, and  the  production  of  milk  and  butter,  to  the  partial 
exclusion  of  com.  No  doubt  he  would  be  told,  "  We  must 
grow  such  things  as  our  farm  are  adapted  for."  To  that  he 
offered  no  objection.  In  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  grow  wheat,  and  in  some  retentive  clay  in  the 
south,  where  the  natural  grasses  found  no  home,  the  pmdiari- 
ties  of  the  soil  rendered  certain  operations  of  farming  impossi- 
ble. He  farmed  250  acres,  and  he  was  fullv  satisfied  that  his 
best  policy  was  to  produce  meat  rather  tnan  com,  and  he 
advised  his  hearers  to  follow  his  example,  and  to  find  in  that 
way  a  compensation  for  the  very  little  profit  they  could  now 
extract  out  of  com. 


Mr.  Jackso^c  said  he  felt  very  strongly  upon  this  suijed 
This  part  of  Derbyshire  was  not  suited  to  grow  wbest,  bit 
the  country  had  every  Cacility  for  an  immense  piodnction  of 
beef  and  mutton.  The  hon.  member  proceeded  to  calltiK 
attention  of  the  company  to  the  vast  importance  of  a  bnoch 
of  farming  which  was  generally  overlooked  in  this  arantiy— 
he  allud^  to  the  breeding  of  poultry.  The  enonnoos  im- 
portation of  eggs  showed  the  extent  of  the  demand.  A 
Liverpool  banker  told  him  that  he  had  eashed  cheques  to  tk 
extent  of  £400,000  for  eggs  alone,  and  a  London  menbit 
pointed  out  to  him  the  enormous  extent  of  the  traific.  iy 
was  a  direct  loss  ta  the  farmers  of  England ;  and  he  sam^ 
that  if  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  the  breeding  ol 
poultry  they  would  find  that  with  very  little  care  and  troalik 
they  would  receive  immense  benefit,  and  vast  sums  of  moaej 
now  paid  to  CJontinental  breeders  would  be  retained  in  Eng- 
land. He  spoke  of  the  importance  attached  in  Ireland,  Italy, 
and  other  countries  to  the  rearing  of  poultry,  and  umd  tiie 
farmers  to  commit  that  part  of  their  business  to  the  sok 
charge  of  their  wives  and  dauffhtcrs.  They  might  dcpeid 
upon  it  that  a  rich  source  of  profit  was  being  at  prwent  De- 
lected. 


LABOUREES*    LODGINGS    AND    WAGES. 


The  following  correspondence  has  recently  appeared  in  The 
Tm€9  .— 

SuL, — ^Yott  were  kind  enough  last  month  to  publish  a  letter 
which  I  addressed  to  yon  respecting  the  ill-conditioned  dwel- 
lings and  low  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  in  my  own  parish, 
as  well  as  in  othftr  parts  of  the  county  of  Devon  and  some 
other  counties.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  as  much  surprised,  and 
certainly  as  much  pleased,  as  I  am  with  the  result  of  that 
appeal  to  public  opinion,  and  will  not  possibly  be  disinclined 
to  publish  this  short  account  of  it 

In  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  that  letter  I  received 
applications  for  labourers  on  very  advantageous  terms  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  where  wages  are  high,  and  la- 
bourers, even  on  high  wages,  very  scarce.  I  have  fuready  sent 
three  families,  and  am  on  the  point  of  sending  two  more,  to 
one  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  on  the  very  liberal 
terms  of  payment  of  the  whole  expense  of  removal  of  the  men 
with  their  wives  and  children,  14«.  a-week  wages,  a  furnished 
house  and  garden  rent-free,  and  half  the  cost  of  a  suit  of  work- 
ing clothes  for  each  man.  I  have  two  other  families  engaged 
for  Yorkshire  at  Martinmas,  at  vrages  of  128. 6d.  a-week,  house 
and  garden  rent-free,  and  part  of  Uie  cost  of  removal  aUowed. 
I  have  an  amplication  from  Berkshire  at  day  wages  of  lis.  a- 
week,  and  piece  wages  during  the  summer  of  from  ISs.  to  SOs. 
a-week ;  and  from  Hertfordshire  for  "  a  whole  cargo"  of 
labourers,  at  wages  varying  from  15s.  to  18s.  a-week,  accord- 
ing to  capability.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  arising  from  th«  ex- 
pense of  removal  when  ^is  is  not  provided  for,  and  the  fact 
that  very  many  of  the  labourera  in  mv  neighbourhood  are  bv 
the  cnstom  of  the  county  legally  bound  to  their  employers  till 
next  Lady-day,  it  may  be  some  time  before  men  are  found  in  a 
noflition  to  accept  all  the  offers  last  mentioned.  There  is, 
nowever,  no  lack  of  will,  but  only  of  way ;  and,  without  doubt, 
at  next  Lady-day,  when  the  term  of  last  year's  hiring  will  ex- 
pire, unless  the  fkrmers  generaUy  are  prepared,  as  some  do 
now,  to  rive  better  wages,  abandon  the  tmck  system,  pay  in 
coin,  and  treat  their  labourers  in  all  respects  better,  these  will 
contrive  in  some  way  or  other  to  raise  the  means  of  removal 
to  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  now  aware  they 
can  make  the  pleasant  change  from  wages  at  7s.  or  8s.  a-week, 
with  deductions  for  house-rent  and  wet  days,  and  the  remainder 
partly  paid  in  grist,  to  the  comparative  wealth  of  15s.  or  18s. 
wages  a-week  paid  wholly  in  coin. 

The  agricultural  hibourers  in  the  badlv-paid  districts  ai«,  as 
well  as  myMlf,  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  publishing  my  first 
letter.  They  are  under  great  obligation  also  to  those  of  vonr 
readers  who  have  so  promptly  adopted  the  prmetioal  way  above 
described  of  assiiting  me  to  oompats  my  olffect.  Free  trade  in 
labour  is  as  fiair  for  all  paitiei  at  in  eveiything  else.  Only 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  free  trade  for  the  agricultural 


labourer,  but  rather  he  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  fa- 
mer  as  long  as  he  is  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  (s  a 
better  market  for  labour,  or  when  he  knows  of  it  is  hindeied 
by  extreme  poverty  from  attempting  to  reach  it.  Such  ignfr 
ranee  is  now  to  a  certain  extent  removed,  and  will  no  doabt  be 
still  more  completely  removed  when  accounts  are  retired  1^ 
their  friends  from  those  who  have  already  changed  Uiar 
homes.  As  for  the  expense  of  removal,  it  would  be  well  if  4 
as  far  aa  possible,  who  apply  to  me  for  labourers,  would,  ai  bai 
been  already  done  by  some,  offer  to  take  either  in  whole  or  put 
that  expense  upon  themselves.  And  it  may  not,  perhap,  k 
too  much  to  hope  that  some  independent  persons  who  take  u 
interest  in  my  work  may  be  inclined  to  place  a  small  fuM  »t 
my  disposal  for  this  purpose.  When  all  obstacles  arettw 
removed)  wages,  like  water,  are  sure  to  find  their  leva,  » 
free  trade  in  agricultural  kbour  will  be  really  established. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Edwabd  Girdlistone,  Canon  of  Bristol 
Oct.  16.  and  Vicar  of  Halberton. 

Sir,— In  The  Timei  of  to-day  is  a  letter  from  the  Vkarrf 
Halberton.  I  wish  to  ask  the  rev.  gentleman  if  all  th«t I« 
there  comes  of  careful  inquiry,  and  ia  penned  *^'^' 
weighing  the  evidence  he  writes  onP  Conainff  fromsoa  » 
Quarter,  to  doubt  the  troth  of  the  statements  is  absurd,  if  onj 
tliey  are  the  result  of  thought  and  not  enthusiaam ;  but  ttaff 
is  one  passage  so  astounding  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  cU»  J 
which  the  letter  is  a hintTl  hope  it  is  misprinted  or  hwtilj 
written.  Speaking  of  the  advantages  of  the  labourer  rmm 
to  better-paid  districts,  he  says :— «  They  can  mak«^^ 
sant  change  from  wages  at  Ts.  or  Ss.  a-week,  with  dedncoc** 
for  house-rent  and  wet  days,  and  the  rest  partly  pai'l^iy™; 
to  the  comparative  wealth  of  15s.  or  18s.  a-week  paid  wmD? 
in  coin.**  Does  the  vniter  mean  to  tell  your  readers  ^^ 
is  in  Devonshire,  or  anywhere  in  England  or  Scotland,  fto" 
Cornwall  to  Caithness,  from  Liverpool  to  Dover,  a distrid* 
even  a  parish,  where  the  gross  earnings  of  a  fWl-gro«B  «*■ 
bodied  agricultural  hibourer  are  as  low  as  Ts.  •-*<*V__L^ 
not  believe  it.  With  the  present  price  of  agricultur^  pj»»* 
the  general  scarcity  of  labour,  the  extraordinary  "^r" 
cheap  travelling,  and  the  ever-present  penny  paper  to  W'  * 
underpaid  of  better  wages  in  other  districta,  is  it  posate  w 
hands  are  to  be  had  at  7s.  or  8s.  a-week,  and  that  paid  P^n; 
in  kind,  and  pay  house-rent  and  everything  out  of  vh^  tf  i®  ■ 

I  was  brought  up  as  an  agriculturist,  and  w"^^,*^  JJJJ 
a  counb^  where  wages  are  not  by  any  means  eoutl  to  ym 
paid  in  the  north :  but  I  know  of  nothing  Hb"^ijj 
aware  all  manner  of  extraordinary  things  are  said  •^'^^ 
oultoral  labonren.  and  aU  Maimer  of  charges  ^J^^ 
against  their  employers  on  the  score  of  scanty  rennKW^ 
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rheM  are,  howerer,  for  the  most  part  auonymouB  communiea- 
iont  to  papers  of  a  different  grade  to  The  Timet ;  bat  when  I 
ee  a  Ugh  dignitary  in  the  Chnreh  signing  his  name  to  a  state- 
nent  of  this  kind,  I  am  forced  to  inquire  if  there  is  not  some 
oistake.  Few  formers  care  to  enter  upon  a  paper  oorrespon- 
leooe,  and  thus  man^  assertions  pass  as  true  from  want  of  con- 
radiction  or  correction.  If  the  statements  I  allude  to  are  cor- 
^  I  can  offer  no  explanation,  and  shonld  not  wish  to  be  the 
lefeoder  of  a  scale  of  wa^  apparently  so  unwarrantably  be- 
ov  the  ordinary  rate  of  remuneration  ;  but  if  there  is  any 
aistake,  I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  Devonshire  formers,  the 
^icar  of  Halberton  will  give  your  readers  some  explanation. 
J  oless  something  more  is  said  on  the  snlject,  we  may  expect 
0  hear  of  Mr.  Bright  **  stumping^'  in  Exeter,  exhorting  the 
aboorers  in  the  **  earden  of  EngUnd"  to  force  at  the  point  of 
be  pitchfork  a  hiner  standard  of  wages. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 
Pl^ord,  Iptwick,  Oct,  18.  Hxamaii  Biddell. 

CoHonif  Houte,  Bristol,  Oct.  23. 

Sib,— I  have  just  read  your  letter  in  The  Times  of  to-day. 

am  not  at  all  surprised  that  my  statementa  almost  surpass 
our  power  of  beliet  Nevertheless,  these  statements  are  of 
acta  which  have  passed  daily  before  my  eyes  during  the  four 
ean  I  have  been  Yicar  of  Halberton.  lliat  pariah  contains 
mij  8,000  acres,  and  there  are  in  it,  more  or  less,  about  60 
»nner8.  With  very  few  exceptions,  Ss.,  and  in  some  cases 
bIj  7a.,  a-week,  are  the  wages  given  to  an  able-bodied  agri- 
oltaral  labourer.  I  believe  the  same  scale  of  wages,  or  nearly 
0,  prevails  in  a  large  part  of  the  county  of  Devon,  but  I  wiU 
nly  vouch  for  what  1  personally  know.  In  one  fomily,  for 
rhich  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  a  better  berth  in  prospect, 
ie  man— a  yonng,  strong,  industrious  fellow — has  8s.  a-week 
'ages  if  the  weather  be  fine,  from  which  Is.  lid.  is  deducted 
>r  rent.  So  that  he  brings  home  never  more  than  6s.  Id.  for 
K)d,  dothinr,  and  fuel  for  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife, 
iree  young  children,  and  a  fourth  on  the  way.  'fiiis  is  not 
f  any  means  an  uncommon  case.    In  many  instances  deduc- 

00  is  made  not  onlv  for  rent  but  for  grist  at  the  j^urmer^s 
rice,  so  that  the  labourer  sometimes  does  not  carry  home 
tore  than  Ss.  6d.  a-week  in  coin.    I  know  of  two  strong  lads 

1  one  fomily,  agad  respectively  16  and  14»,  who  receive  from 
le  former  wl^o  eanplovs  them,  the  one  3s.  Od.,  the  other  Ss. 
I  a-week ;  and  the  former,  reckoning  these  miserable  eam- 
igs  of  the  two  lads  together  with  the  lather's  wages,  stated  in 
pnblie  paper  that  he  gave  his  labourers  I4e.  a-week.  In 
Mne  cases  tne  labourers  are  not  allowed  to  keep  pigs,  lest  they 
loold  steal  food  for  them  from  their  masters,  which  I  verily 
p^eve  they  are  far  too  honest  under  any  circumstances  to  do. 
•  is  only  in  a  very  few  instances,  which  I  acknowledge  with 
lankfolnesa,  that  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident  the  farmers 
re  really  kind  to  their  labourers,  while  it  more  generally  hap- 
Mtt  that  they  leave  them  wholly  to  themselves,  their  club,  if 
ley  have  one,  the  poor-rate,  and  me.  It  is  seldom  that  they 
m  get  even  a  pint  of  milk  from  their  employer.  A  shepherd 
»r  me  broke  his  ribs  in  his  master's  service.  Owing  to  his 
ini^  shepherd,  he  had  his  house  rent-free,  in  addition  to  his 
>.  WRses.  But  during  his  illness  his  rent  was  stopped  out  of 
a  sons  wages.  You  will  see,  then,  that  by  mentioning  the 
«e  amount  of  wages  only,  without  the  addition  of  such  par- 
zukra  as  I  hav«  now  supplied,  I  have  rather  understated  tnan 
entated  the  case.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  an  address  I  lately 
rcnlated  among  my  parishioners,  that  you  may  see  the  sort  of 
&y  ill  which  a  large  number  of  Devonshire  formers  have  in 
e  oalightened  year  1866  resented  my  attempt  to  improve  the 
ndition  of  the  labourer.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that 
e  work  of  emigration  is  ^ing  on  steadily.  Those  labourers 
bom  I  have  succeeded  in  removing  to  other  places  write 
e  word  that  nothing  would  induce  them  to  return  to  Hal- 
Tton. 

I  have  also  already  re<ieived  £6  in  answer  to  my  appeal  in 
J  last  letter  in  The  'Hmet  for  a  small  fhnd  to  defray  the  cost 
the  removal  of  labourers.  I  hope  I  may  tet  receive  more, 
Idressed  to  me  at  Ganons'  House,  Bristol,  where  my  duties  at 
e  cathedral  oblige  me  at  present  to  reside. 

Your  obedient  servant^ 
Edward  Gibslestone,  Canon  <j»f  Bristol^ 
and  Vicar  of  Halberton. 
To  Herman  Biddell,  Esq. 


Sib, — I  reside  in  a  small  agricultural  pariah  in  Hampshire. 
I  have  this  moment  made  inquiry  of  two  of  my  labourers,  and 
I  find  that  the  wage  now  received  by  an  able-bodied  labourer, 
when  engaged  in  ordinary  work,  is  9s.  a-week.  Out  of  this 
they  have  to  pay  Is.  a-week  for  house-rent— one  of  my  infor- 
mants, receiving  no  better  wages  than  the  others,  pays  £4  per 
annum.  The  labourer  is  ^erally  paid  for  wet  days — always 
when  at  work ;  but  aometimes  there  is  no  work  for  him,  and 
sometimes,  I  imagine,  he  prefers  remaining  at  home,  thinking 
that,  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  clothes  and  with  the  personal 
discomfort,  staying  at  home  is  the  most  economic^  plan. 

I  know,  ce^^nly,  that  for  some  time  during  the  past  win- 
ter the  wages  were  only  Ss.  per  week,  and  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  labourers  remembers  them  at  7s.  within  the  last  few  years. 
There  is  no  ale,  cider,  or  any  other  emolument  given. 

It  is  possible  that,  after  this,  Mr.  Biddell  may  really  believe 
that  hands  are  to  be  procured  at  the  paltry  sum  of  7s.  or  Ss. 
per  week.  Your  obeoient  servant, 

Oct,  23.  The  Vicab. 

Mr.  KEiCEWiCH,*oneof  the  Members  for  South  Devon,  said, 
at  Woodbury,  during  the  past  week,  **  I  have  seen  with  some 
degree  of  pain  a  letter  in  the  leading  journal  of  the  country, 
stating  that  in  this  county  landlords  give  the  most  nig|:ardly 
wages  to  their  labourers.  I  cannot  endorse  that  opinion :  I 
don't  believe  that  in  this  county  labourers  are  badly  paid. 
Some  time  since,  I  took  upon  myself  to  make  some  inquiries 
on  the  subject  in  the  district  ror  which  I  am  an  ex-offido 
Quardian,  and  I  found  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  labourer 
were  by  no  means  as  \oir  as  they  were  represented,  viz.,  78.  per 
week.  I  know  that  the  occupiers  of  land  in  my  own  district 
are  giving  10s.  and  lis.  per  week  besides  liquor  (a  voice : 
"  And  12s."J  I  know  there  are  many  good  hibourers  in  my 
district,  worldng  by  piece,  who  receive  from  12s.  to  16s.  But, 
let  me  tell  you,  they  are  very  good  labourers;  and  I  do  not 
see  why  a  bad  labourer  should  be  paid  the  same  wages  as  a 
man  who  performs  his  task  well.  The  fobourer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  but  he  must  be  paid  according  to  his  worth.  Then, 
we  are  t61d  that  the  labourers  will  leave  the  county ;  but  I 
have  very  neat  doubt  whether  they  will  ret  bettor  wages  else- 
where. There  are  great  advantages  which  the  labourer  has  in 
this  county — ^he  has  his  house  at  much  lower  rent  than  the 
labourer  in  other  parts  of  England.  It  is  not  for  me  to  dictato 
what  rent  a  Devonshire  labourer  should  pay ;  but  perhaps  Is. 
a-week  is  as  much  as  he  can  pay  for  a  cottage  with  a  good 
garden  attached.  In  other  parts  the  labourers  receive  ISs.  or 
14e.  a-week  against  10s.  given  here,  but  then  they  have  to  pay 
£5  or  £6  a-year,  and  even  more,  for  rent.  Therdbre,  I  think 
the  labourer  in  this  county  is  not  badly  paid.  I  do  not  mean 
to  S8^  that  he  is  paid  as  well  as  he  ought  to  be.  That  is  quite 
a  different  question ;  but  that  he  is  paid  small  wages  on  which 
he  cannot  bve  I  most  absolutely  deny.  We  are  told  that  the 
labourers  go  away.  What !  go  away  P  Quit  their  county  P 
Leave  idl  the  associations  of  their  parish — their  native  place  P 
No,  gentlemen ;  if  we  think  the  labourer  has  not  sufficient 
wages  in  order  that  he  may  be  retained  on  the  soU  on  which 
he  was  bom,  then  I  beseech  you  to  raise  his  wages,  and  I  my- 
sdf  will  do  the  same." 


NAILS,  NUTS,  SCBEWS  AND  BOLTS.— One  of  the 
most  component  parts  of  a  good  former  is  mechanical  insenuity. 
Some  lose  half  a  day's  time,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to 
repair  a  breakage,  which  an  ingenious  person  could  do  in  five 
minutes.  A  team  and  two  or  three  men  are  sometimes  stopped 
a  whole  day,  at  a  critical  season,  for  want  of  a  little  mechanical 
skill.  It  is  wdl  for  every  former  to  have  at  hand  the  fadlitiee 
for  repairing.  Li  addition  to  the  more  common  tools,  he 
should  keep  a  supply  of  nails  of  different  sizes,  screws,  bolts, 
and  nuts.  Common  cut  nails  are  too  brittle  for  repairing 
implements,  or  for  other  similar  purposes.  Buy  only  the  very 
best  and  anneal  them,  and  they  will  answer  all  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  best  wroufht  nails.  To  anneal,  all  that 
IS  necessary  is  to  heat  them  red  hot  in  a  common  fire,  and  cool 
graduaUy.  Let  them  cool,  for  instance,  by  remaining  in  the  fire, 
while  it  bums  down  and  goes  out.  One  such  nail,  well  clenched, 
will  be  worth  half  a  doien  nnandealed*  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  a  ts^et  to  visit  the  blacksmith 
shop  to  get  a  broken  or  lost  bolt  or  rivet  inserted,  and 
often  a  single  nut  on  a  bolt.     This    must  be  paid  for 
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and  much  time  is  lost.  By  providing  a  supply  of  bdts 
nuts  and  rivets  mnch  trouble  may  be  sared.  They  may 
be  porchased  wholesale  at  a  low  rate.  These  should  all  b« 
kept  in  shallow  boxes,  with  compartments  made  for  the  purpose 
famished  with  a  bow-handle  for  convenience  in  carryin^^  them. 
One  box,  with  half  a  doseu  divisions,  may  be  appropriated  to 
nails  of  different  sizes ;  and  another,  with  as  many  compart- 


ments, to  screws,  bolU,  rivets,  etc.  £very  &rmer  ihooU  keep 
on  hand  a  supply  of  copper  wire,  and  small  pieces  of  abed 
copper  or  copper  straps.  Copper  wire  is  better  than  snoeikd 
iron  wire ;  it  is  almost  as  flexible  as  twine,  and  nay  be  best 
and  twisted  as  desired;  and  it  will  not  rust.  Copper  ttnu 
nailed  a  cross  or  around  a  fracture  or  split  in  any  wooaedsiwe, 
will  strengthen  it  in  a  thorough  manner.— 5.  £.  Todd, 


THE    INTERCHANGE    OF    DISEASE    BETWEEN    MAN    AND    ANIMALS. 


It  has  occurred  to  us  that  since  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  of  late  on  the  diseases  of  cattle — pleuro-pneumonia, 
rinderpest,  fluke,  trichina,  and  what  not — a  very  appropriate 
sequel  might  be  found  in  tracing  the  influence  which  such 
diseases  are  likely  to  have  on  the  human  frame.  Though,  like 
good  Christians,  we  keep  the  fact  out  of  sight,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  all  our  anxiebr  about  the  health  of  the  animal 
creation  is  selfish  at  bottom.  It  is  only  the  diseases  of 
domestic  animals  we  pay  any  attention  to ;  wild  ones  may 
suffer  as  much  as  ever,  and  die  off  as  fast  as  ever,  and  wel- 
come. Of  the  domestic  animals,  we  are  most  concerned  about 
those  which  are  likely  to  become  conducive  to  our  stomachic 
comfort — oxen  and  pigs  rather  than  horses  or  dop,  though 
why  the  former  should  have  obtained  precedence  of  the  latter 
it  is  hard  to  sav.  Till  within  the  last  half-century  there  was 
hardly  any  such  thing  as  veterinary  science.  The  animal  con- 
stitution was  ignored  almost  as  much  as  the  animal  soul. 
There  was  no  kck  of  disease,  however ;  and  since  it  began  to 
be  studied  in  earnest  it  has  started  some  curious  speculations 
— for  as  yet  they  are  nothing  more — as  to  the  pathological  re- 
lations of  the  human  and  the  bruto  creation.  A  savan  read  a 
paper  on  this  sul^ect  some  time  ago  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
which,  as  a  specimen  of  the  romance  of  science,  is  well 
worthy  of  reproduction  in  a  nopular  form.  The  conimuni- 
aJiility  of  disease  from  animals  to  man  might,  he  said,  be 
considered  under  three  aspects — first,  as  to  specific  diseases ; 
second,  as  to  deleterious  effects  of  a  general  nature;  and, 
third,  as  to  parasitic  affections. 

Under  the  first  head  we  get  no  very  definite  information,  but 
only  vague  assurances  that  each  species  has  its  own  kinds  of 
disease,  which  cannot  be  transplanted,  or  at  least  not  perma- 
nently, to  another  species.  The  only  animal  disease  which  has 
yet  been  observed  to  be  distinctly  reproduced  in  the  human  sub- 
ject is  tmihraz^  or  malignant  pustule.  We  mean  reproduced  by 
infection,  for  the  negative  does  not  extend  to  ino^ilation.  It 
is  notorious  that  cow-pox,  for  example,  can  be  and  is  trans- 
planted to  man  by  the  latter  process,  bovine  typhus  and  pleuro- 
pneumonia and  rmderpest  have  fortunately  no  sympathy  what- 
ever with  the  human  frame.  They  cannot  be  reproduced  in  it 
even  by  inoculation.  Some  Yorkshire  bumpkin  recently  took 
it  into  his  head  that  he  had  been  seized  with  rinderpest,  and 
would  not  be  dissuaded  until  his  friends  pointed  out  to  him  that 
if  his  apprehensions  were  true  he  woula  have  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  act,  and  the  pole*axe  applied  to  him.  It  is 
kind  of  fir.  Thndicum  and  his  brother  savans,  at  an  alarming 
pathological  crisis  like  this,  to  come  forward  and  assure  us  that 
the  infwtiousness  of  specific  diseases  is  limited  to  our  own 
species.  To  the  very  worst  there  is  a  worser.  Even  when  the 
rinderpest  was  raging  among  his  herds,  the  English  sanire 
might  congratulate  himself  on  the  comparative  mildness  of  his 
misfortune.  It  was  only  his  buteher-meat  he  lost,  after  all ; 
whereas,  had  the  liability  to  infection  not  been  limited  as  it 
was,  he  might  have  lost  everything,  hi;  own  life  included. 

The  second  class  of  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  lower  animals  arises  from  the  poi- 
sonous effeote  of  unhealthy  meat.  Though  eating  diseased 
meat  may  not  produce  in  us  the  original  form  of  disease,  it 
mav  greatly  disturb  our  physiological  equanimiW — cause  more 
or  Jess  violent  indi^tion,  in  fact.  There  have  oeen  instances 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  beef  or  measly  pork,  though  not  offen- 
sively bad,  causing  severe  illness,  from  vomitm^  to  cramps 
and  collapse  which  have  even  proved  fatal.    Putndity  would 


impart  the  same  influence  to  healthy  meat ;  and  then  is  i 
kind  of  incipient  putridity,  to  which  veal  and  pork  sre  ife- 
cially  Uable,  which  may  exist  without  giving  vm  ttm;  n- 
dications  of  ito  presence.  Thorough  cooking  is  the  oah  oft 
reme^  amdnst  it.  Thus  the  -turned"  same  of  the&glii 
nobili^,  the  rancid  butter  of  the  Lanlander,  and  the  D■to^ 
pickled  meat  of  the  Japanese  are  all  alike  repudiated  by  tfat 
sanitary  reformer.  He  admits  that  the  processes  of  alii^ 
tering  and  cooking  may  have  a  corrective  effect  eveo  on  o- 
eased  meat ;  but  if  the  stomach  rebels,  that  is  an  argimesl  ii 
itself  stronger  than  any  amount  of  scientific  theory. 

The  third  and  most  dangerous  means  of  infection  froa  lu- 
mals  is  parasitic  diseases.  Parasites  are  very  peculiar  ioititi- 
tions,  whether  social  or  physiological.  Perhaps  their  gwjW 
peculiarity  is  the  deliberation  with  which  they  develope  ttafr 
sdves,  and  the  multitude  of  stages  they  pass  throifh,  for  na 
small,  insignificant  customers.  ParasitM  in  real  hkwKvii 
divide  their  growth  into  stages,  but  often  select  a  dittia^  ^ 
eale  for  each  stage :  they  transfer  their  patronage  *<>>«• 
subject  at  every  new  phase  thev  assume.  Some  aseeaa  not 
the  lower  animals  to  a  man,  and  some  descend  from  a  mu  W 
the  lower  animals.  The  tapeworms,  which  travelling  qaw 
wage  war  against,  we  derive  from  measly  pork :  in  the  b 
pig  they  exist  as  bladder-worms,  and  it  is  only  in  huaao  flak 
that  they  can  attain  the  full  dignity  of  their  existeoce.  A 
more  vicious  and  prolific  parasite  is  the  bladder-worm  iats- 
changed  between  us  and  calves.  It  appears  first  is  « 
man,  producing  from  300,000  to  400,000  eggs  a  ^-  f°* 
of  these  get  transferred  by  one  of  nature's  innumeraWe  bms 
to  a  calf.  The  calf  does  not  appreciate  them  most  hhd7|^ 
sick,  and  is  killed.  Homo  bdieves  in  veal  as  a  special  Wag 
— eato  it  as  white  and  sickly  as  he  can  get  it,  sad  »  w 
bkdder-worm  may  return  to  his  old  quarters  to  ccmpwto 
cycle  of  existence.  Often  he  attains  the  length  often  or  tvem 
feet,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  expel  him.  ^"""/J 
and  sheep,  we  derive  a  parasite  of  a  still  more  painm  iii>< 
which  settles  on  the  Uver.  Another,  which  is  generslly  m- 
changed  between  sheep,  or  oxen,  and  dogs,  but  Miy«»i!« 
developed  in  man,  setues  always  on  the  brain.  In  ibetp  il 
causes  the  disease  well  known  as  sturdy.  Fluke  in  ^tf^ 
simply  a  liver  parasite,  supposed  to  be  derived  origiosUy  bm 
moUucs  or  fish.  Every  part  of  the  body  has  its  peov 
tenante.  Next  to  the  brain  the  most  dangerous  psrt  uat^ 
be  affected  is  the  muscular  tissue.  It  is  there  ^"•J'^T 
parasite  trichina  does  ite  deadly  work,  being  deposited  o  « 
shape  of  capsules  so  hard  that  they  blunt  the  inivei  ol» 
dissectors.  .     •  *  i^ 

We  presume  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  fi*™**'"^?^ 
tails.  Our  readers  ought  by  this  timo  to  be  horrified  i^ 
are  not  enlightened.  H  they  happen  to  have  sdfiaest  p» 
sence  of  mind  left,  some  of  them  may  ask,  **"*»^JfV3 
frightening  us  in  this  way  about  tapeworms,  and  !■««■ 
trichina  ?  Simply  friend,  that  you  may  be  warned  of  thee* 
seonences  of  eating  unhealthy  meat.  Untd  there  is  t  isai^ 
poKce  trained  to  prevent  ite  sale,  you  will  not  even,  to  » 
utmost  caution  and  the  most  respeoteble  of  butchen. » 'r 
to  steer  clear  of  it  alway.  One  remedy, however,  ywg?' 
your  own  hands-^good  cooking.  Veal  and  pork«ip«*9 
should  be  well  done.  Beef  and  mutton  are  not  so  dsspn*; 
but  it  has  been  shown  that  they  also  harbour  pMooai* 
animated  nature  more  intereiiing  than 
JtutralioH  Begiiter, 
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THE    LAMB    DISEASE    AND    THE    CATTLE    PLAaUE. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Bqyal  Cornwall  Agri- 
eoltonl  Association,  at  Truro,  Dr.  Edwards  Crisp,  of  London, 
hiTinff  offered  to  delifer  a  lecture  on  the  disease  in  lambs 
tnd  tne  cattle-plague,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Council 
Chamber. 

Dr.  Crisp  commenced  b^  observing  that  a  great  deal  of 
mjitery  and  obscuriW  prevailed,  as  no  doubt  they  were  aware, 
about  ue  disease  in  Iambs,  especially  the  disease  where  para- 
lites  existed  in  the  lungs.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
lambs  died  from  that  cause,  although  there  was  no  doubt  that 
tou  of  thousands  did  die  firom  it  in  this  country ;  and  it  was 
especially  important  to  remember  it  in  speaking  of  the  disease 
in  Iambs — ^that  if  a  lamb  happened  to  have  these  parasites 
in  its  lungs,  then  any  depressing  disease  with  which  it  miffht 
be  attacked  would  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  fatal  result.  The 
idditional  irritation,  depression,  and  wasting  which  the  para- 
dtes  in  the  bronchial  tubes  caused  to  it,  would  be  more  than 
t  ooold  bear  up  against.  Thev  might  have  known  the  case 
if  a  man  who,  while  brushing  his  teeth,  had  got  a  piece  of 
ne  of  the  bristles  from  the  brush  into  the  windpipe,  and  the 
nitatioa  caused  by  it  had  at  times  been  such,  that  the  assist- 
inoe  of  a  surgeon  had  been  known  to  be  required  to  remove 
L  The  irritation  caused  by  parasites  in  the  lung^  of  lambs 
ras  much  of  the  same  character.  He  pointed,  in  illustration 
f  his  sulnect,  to  coloured  drawings  of  the  windpipes  and 
rincipal  bronchial  tubes  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  and  a  Iamb,  ex- 
lainia^  that  he  had  not  attempted  to  introduce  the  smaller 
ronchial  tubes,  there  being  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  of 
mn  in  connection  with  the  luncrs,  and  said  that  persons  fre- 
luntly  committed  a  great  mistiULe  in  assuming,  when  they 
(Qod  no  parasites  on  opening  onl^r  the  larger  tubes  of  a 
leep  or  lamb,  that  there  were  none  in  the  lungs.  He  had 
Knm  this  to  be  the  case  that  morning,  as,  on  opening  the 
rge  bronchial  tubes  of  a  lamb,  the  lungs  of  whicn  had  beeji 
nt  him,  very  few  parasites  were  found ;  while  in  the  smaller 
bea,  portiona  of  which  he  had  opened,  he  discovered  a  very 
ve  quantity ;  in  fact,  the  smaller  tubes  were  almost  choked 
»by  them.  And  here  he  would  just  mention  that  the  narasites 
(re  the  same  as  those  found  in  the  calf.  In  the  lamb  to 
uch  he  had  referred,  he  found  a  great  mnny  in  the  lungs : 
d  knowing,  as  they  did,  that  one  great  function  prformed 
the  lungs  was  oxidation  of  the  blood,  they  could  well  un- 
ntand  that  when  the  lungs  were  filled  with  these  entosoay 
)  lamb  must  readily  succumb.  He  referred  to  drawinp  of 
>  four  or  five  species  of  entoxoa  magnified,  found  in  sheep, 
nmencing  with  the  lowest  grade,  the  cystica— Acephalocysts, 
bladder-worms,  which  were  very  common,  he  said,  in  sheep, 
»,  and  pi^,  and  were,  in  reality,  larva  or  baby  tapewoms ; 
»  strongyh— -Strongylns  filaria,  the  Nematoideum  ovis  Ku- 
phi,  the  Strongylus  paradoxus,  and  the  fluke,  Distoma 
Miticum,  pointing  out  their  distinctive  forms  and  ap- 
rances.  xhe  last  named  of  these,  and  other  forms  of 
ozoa,  he  explained,  passed  the  early  part  of  their  existence 
^e  bodies  of  water  snails,  or  the  larra  of  some  insect,  and 
e  afterwards  perfected  in  those  that  happened  to  swallow 
n.  These  flukes,  it  was  supposed,  were  taken  into  the 
naehs  of  sheep  while  grazing  on  wet  and  marshy  land,  and 
7  former  knew  they  caused  a  rreat  deal  of  suffering  and 
ruction  to  animals.  Some  of  the  entozoa  possessed  the 
entire  organs  in  one  and  the  same  individual,  and  this  was 
case  with  tape  worms.  In  others  the  male  and  female 
ins  were  joined  in  the  same  individual ;  but  in  the  strongyli 
malcNs  and  females  were  separate  and  distinct,  the  latter 
ig  rather  larger  than  the  former.  He  contended  that  the 
>ry  and  caose  of  this  disease  in  sheep  had  been  satisfactorily 
e  out.  The  strongyli  produced  their  young  by  eggs,  the 
Dg  being  not  unfreqnently  extruded  from  the  eggs  when 
ing  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  as  they  were  exuded 
dlv  from  the  egg,  it  could  be  easily  understood  that  when 
!  they  got  into  a  few  sheep,  the  field  in  which  thev  grazed 
Id  soon  be  thickly  sown  with  these  eggs.  If  healthy  lambs 
i  turned  into  that  field  they  would  be  sure  to  take  some  of 
sggs  and  young  worms  into  their  system  in  the  herbage, 


and  thus  become  diseased.  A  veryfoolisli  thiuff  was  often 
done  by  fiarmers  in  turning  their  lambs  into  a  fieldof  dover  which 
had  been  eaten  down  dose  by  sheep,  because  if  any  of  these 
sheep  had  been  suffering  from  wprms  nature  tried  to  ^  rid  of 
the  irritation,  as  in  the  case  of  poison,  by  evacuations,  and 
large  quantities  of  old  and  voung  worms,  with  their  eggs, 
passed  off  in  the  mucus  from  the  nostrils  and  in  the  excrement, 
in  this  way  the  ^und,  especially  in  the  case  of  overstocked 
fields,  became  thickly  sown  with  them ;  and  if  lambs  were  placed 
in  such  fields  they  were  almost  certain  to  obtain  the  e^  or 
embryo  worms  in  the  herbage.  Since  he  had  been  in  this  part 
of  the  country  his  friend  Mr.  Tucker,  who  took  great  interest  in 
this  disease,  had  furnished  him  with  some  practicfd  and  impor- 
tant facts,  to  which  he  would  refer,  as  he  was  sure  they  would 
prove  instructive.  He  had  always  maintained  that  the  history 
and  cause  of  this  disease  were  tolerably  well  made  out.  They 
could  understand  that  if  a  lamb  had  these  worms  in  its 
bronchial  tubes,  worms  which  contained  something  Uke  a 
thousand  eggs  —  and  if  they  were  to  put  them  under  a 
microscope  they  would  see  that  those  eg^  would  burst 
and  the  worms  come  out,  and  if  taken  into  the  lungs 
would  in  a  short  space  of  time  do  a  ereat  deal  of  mischief— 
they  could  understand  that  if  a  field  was  thickly  sown  with 
those  eggs,  the  sheep  turned  into  that  fidd — the  lambs  espe- 
dally — must,  in  the  nerbage,  get  some  of  them.  A  very  com- 
mon thing  was  tliat  farmers  foolishly  turned  their  lambs  into 
pastures  of  second  growth,  on  which  sheep  had  been  previously 
red,  and  although  these  worms  did  not  materially  injure  the 
old  sheep,  yet  he  believed  that  large  numbers  of  old  sheep 
had  t'iiem,  and  that  they  passed  to  the  earth  through  their  ex- 
crement, and  the  sheep  got  rid  of  them  in  that  way ;  for  it 
was  a  curious  fact  that  these  worms  did  not  remain  long  in  the 
body,  and  he  beheved  that  all  the  lambs  that  recovered  got 
rid  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  It  was  most  important  in 
this  disease  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  animals — to  feed 
them  well,  and  so  to  support  them  that  they  might  weather 
the  storm.  As  he  had  said,  Mr.  Tucker  had  furnished  him 
with  some  important  facts,  one  of  which  was  that  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Rundle,  who  occupied  Catchfrench  Farm,  had 
a  quantity  of  sheep  which  were  perfectly  healthy  and  free  from 
the  disease.  He  bought  20  lambs  at  Camelford  market,  how- 
ever,  and  after  these  reached  his  farm  14  of  the  20  died,  with 
every  symptom  of  parasitic  disease.  The  other  six  were  in  a 
dangerous  state,  but  they  struggled  through.  He  now  came 
to  a  most  important  (act  connected  with  this  case,  which 
bore  espedally  upon  the  matter  which  had  brought  them  to- 
gether that  day,  and  which  he  desired  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  agriculturists  generally.  This  disease  had  nof.  ap- 
peared upon  Mr.  Bundle's  farm  before  the  arrival  of  these 
iambs ;  but  this  year  his  lambs  were  affected  with  the  disease, 
having  been  put  into  the  fidd  which  had  been  occupied  bv  those 
that  had  died,  and  he  had  lost  20  out  of  40  of  them.  He  then 
sent  the  others  to  a  farm  near  Dosmary  Fool,  in  a  different 
district,  and  they  were  all,  he  believed,  doing  well.  This 
showed  that  it  vras  always  well  to  remove  the  sheep  or  lambs 
to  another  locality  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  th^  were 
affected  with  the  disease.  That  morning  he  and  Mr.  Tucker 
had  called  upon  Mr.  Hamley,  of  Badwa,  who  had  until  lately 
70  hunbs  in  a  good  state  of  health.  He  had  lost  10  out  of  the 
70.  There  could  be  no  doubt  from  the  account  given  of  the 
disease  as  to  what  the  10  died  of.  Mr.  Hamley  allowed  one  ot 
the  60  lambs  to  be  killed  for  his  examination.  At  first,  on 
cutting  into  the  lungs,  no  parasites  were  seen,  and  many  per- 
sons under  such  circumstances  would  have  said,  **  Oh,  we  have 
made  a  mistake — there  is  no  parasitic  disease  heie."  Such 
persons,  however,  would  have  been  altogether  wrong,  for  he 
tound  that  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  were  full  of  the 
9troHffyli\  in  fact,  there  were  thousands  of  them,  so 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  lungs  was  filled  up,  and 
therefore  rendered  nsdess  for  the  purpose  of  oxidating  tlie 
blood.  But,  in  addition  to  the  ttromoyU  in  the  lungs,  he 
found  also  in  the  eacnm  the  irieocephah*  offimt  (the  hair- 
headed  worm)  in  great  abundance,  and  not  only  that,  but 
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the  digestive  stomach  was  likewise  covered  with  wonns ;  so 
that  there  were  three  causes  to  account  for  the  iUness  of  the 
animal.  The  worms  found  in  the  lungs  only  might,  perhaps, 
occasion  death ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  worms  all  tended  to 
weaken  it  and  to  impoverish  the  blood,  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  effect  a  cure.  He  now  came  to  the  ouestion  of 
treatment.  What  was  a  veterinary  tmrgeon  to  do  P  Was  he 
to  touch  Uie  worms  in  the  lungs,  and  if  so,  how  was  he  to  get 
at  thtfm  P  Tlie^  had  heard,  no  doubt,  of  lambs  being  placed  in 
a  room  or  building,  and  made  to  inhale  clilorine  gas ;  but  great 
care  was  required  to  be  exercised  in  trying  this  remedy,  and  he 
scarcely  thought  that  farmers  generally  would  take  the  trouble 
to  app^  it  properly.  If  they  could  get  a  proper  building  or 
room  that  would  allow  of  the  admission  of  the  requisite  amount 
of  air  and  no  more,  diseased  lambs  would,  he  believed,  derive 
great  benefit  from  inhaling  the  chlorine  gas.  As  he  had  said, 
this  remedy  required  great  care.  A  ^ntleman  in  Devon, 
whom  he  should  visit  next  dav,  had  informed  him  that  a 
veterinary  surg^eon  had  nearly  kuled  a  lot  of  1^  of  his  lambs  by 
putting  them  into  a  small  cheese-house,  packed  tight,  and 
making  them  inhale  chlorine  gas.  It  actually  killled  16  of 
them  instantly,  and  one  of  his  labourers  was  uearly  poisoned 
in  getting  the  other  lambs  out,  and  was  under  medical  treat- 
ment (or  a  week  after.  The  treatment,  however,  effectually 
cured  those  lambs  that  could  be  got  out  directly.  Another 
mode  tried  was  that  of  placing  sulphur  on  a  large  piece  of 
iron  and  lighting  it  in  a  chamoer,  so  as  to  keep  the  chamber 
well  filled  with  sulphurous  gas,  which  the  lambs  inhaled,  and 
by  that  means  he  believed  a  great  many  worms  were  got  rid  of. 
But  there  was  yet  another  and  very  important  medicine,  and 
that  was  turpentine,  for  the  removal  of  these  worms  from  the 
stomach  ana  intestines.  If  they  gave  a  tablespoonful  of  tur- 
pentine and  linseed-oil  to  a  lamb  s  oout  twice  a-week — perhaps 
a  dessertspoonful  of  turpentine  would  be  best  to  begin  with — 
the  worms  would  be  killed ;  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  action  of  turpentane  was  positive  and  certain,  fior  tur- 
pentine and  oil  would  not  only  remove  worms  from  the  sto- 
mach, but  also  a  great  many  from  the  cacum.  Eeferrin^  again 
to  the  importance  of  removing  lambs  when  attacked  with  the 
disease,  he  said  that  Mr.  Tucker  had  informed  him  that  the 
steward  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  had  told  him  he  had  lost 
many  lambs  by  the  disease,  but  since  he  had  removed  them  to 
fresh  pastures  he  had  not  lost  one.  It  was  not  every  person 
who  possessed  a  wide  range  of  land  to  enable  him  to  do  this ; 
hut  wnere  it  could  be  done,  he  was  sure  such  removal  would  be 
always  attended  with  great  benefit,  and  he  attached  more  im- 
portance to  change  of  locality  than  to  any  medicine  that  could 
be  administered.  The  effect  of  medicine,  he  admitted,  might 
in  soma  cases  be  doubtful,  but  he  did  think  that  good  food  and 
a  change  of  locality  would  generally  have  a  very  beneficial  in- 
fluence, because  he  believed  that  a  good  deal  of  lamb  disease 
had  been  occasioned  by  that  forcing  and  over-stocking  system, 
which  was  far  more  prevalent  now  tnau  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 


After  referring  to  the  disease  in  fowls  and  pheitaiU  lift 
parasites,  he  proceeded  to  offer  a  few  woras  on  the  ca 
plague,  about  which  they  perhaps  knew  leas  thaa  ihe^ 
about  the  lamb  disease.  There  was  a  notion  in  the  mm 
some  people  that  sheep  could  not  take  the  catUe-plsgoe ;  \ 
more  erroneous  idea  never  existed,  fbr  he  himidfhsdK 
vast  number  of  sheep  that  had  died  of  that  disease.  This 
had  died  from  it^  and  he  knew  of  an  instance  ia  wluel 
Harvey,  of  Norwich,  did  not  aave  more  than  600  out  of  ^ 
lambs,  the  remainder  having  died  of  the  catUe-pbfs, 
there  was  this  difference  between  the  disease  in  the  ox  iij 
disease  in  the  sheep,  that  in  the  former  the  panndi  tv  p 
ally  filled  with  dry  food,  as  also  was  the  third  stcos^  il 
was  often  round  and  hard ;  but  this  he  had  never  m 
sheep,  and  that  was  why  he  believed  the  disease  wv  sc 
destnictive  to  sheep  as  it  was  to  oxen.  Kow  the  giece 
with  the  Government  had  been  that  they  did  not  rc^ 
sheep-plague,  for  it  was  not  only  yexy  recently  tlitt  sb  < 
been  done,  and  the  week  before  the  last  it  wu  repona^ '. 
90  cows  and  oxen  had  died  of  the  plague,  against  ^  i^ 
being  more  than  double  the  number,  and  yet  two  ortkmj; 
tlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  long  since  aneiet'J 
sheep  could  not  be  affected  by  the  disease,  and  no  pew  < 
there  to  contradict  them ;  but  that  the  disease  was  u  pes! 
and  unmistakable  in  sheep  as  in  oxen  there  was  nor  oat 
slightest  doubt.  Dr.  Crisp  then  referred  to  the  iteps  vl 
the  Government  had  taken  to  suppress  the  cattle<piaf»  a 
it  had  made  its  appearance  in  this  oountiy,  stating  *>^ 
had  always  frtim  the  first  held  that  the  only  mode  of  elea 

C"'ng  nd  of  the  disease  was  by  stamiung  it  out  1%(T 
labouring  under  disadvantages,  which  he  hoped  w^ 
corrected  her^fter.  What  they  wanted  was  a  centnl  ^ 
agriculture,  for  at  present  thev  had  no  scientific  bod/  fi 
description,  and  he  believed  toat  had  the  Govenusot  &1 
his  advice  at  the  outset,  they  would  have  saved  the  eoa 
millions  of  pounds.  He  also  believed  that  one  great  evil  b 
which  they  laboured  was  that  the  agricultuiil  body  \d  i 
head.  What  they  wanted  was  a  board  of  agricoltoR  ft 
Veterinary  College  that  could  stand  on  its  own  meri^^ 
scientific  men  to  support  it,  and  to  give  it  repute. 

Mr.  Oltir  offered  a  few  observations,  in  which  \»^ 
the  results  of  his  experience  on  the  subject  of  the  lamb  ba 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  stated  that  his  o«  opiJ 
was  that  after  sheep  had  grazed  for  some  time  on  ceitiiE  la 
especially  cold  wet  pasture,  it  became  exhausted  of  (0 
medlciniu  herbs  which  lambs  recjuire,  and  doubtless  the  lis^ 
of  these  left  them  more  open  to  the  attack  of  the  disMse. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  J.  Townsead  fioo* 
seconded  by  Mr.  £.  Beauchamp  Tucker,  a  vote  of  tbabi 
passed  1^  acchunation  to  Dr.  Crisp  for  his  able  kctBn,isd' 
meeting  s^arated. 


THE  BREEDING  AND  BEABING  OF  PIGS. 


At  the  Ballymahon  farmer's  Clab,  Mr.  Archibald  Higgins 
read  the  following  paper : — ^The  subject  proposed  for  me,  not 
by  me,  is  the  **  Breeding  and  Feeding  of  rip.**  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  go  into  any  general  outline  of  the  history  of  the  pig  : 
I  believe  this  would  be  neither  practicable  nor  profitable. 
This  is  done  by  those  whose  time  and  abilities  qualify  them  for 
the  work,  as  Martin,  Richardson,  Youatt,  and  others,  whose 
history  is  both  useful  and  interesting.  My  otgect  wUl  be  to 
narrow  this  sphere,  and  merely  notice  some  of  those  breeds 
with  which  I  am  principally  acquainted,  and  select  from  them 
those  I  find  best  calculated  to  pay  afterwards  for  their  care 
and  feeding.  The  origin  of  our  present  stock,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland — and  I  believe  a  few  are  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Galway  and  western  districts — ^wns  a  description  of  swine 
commonly  called  the  greyhound  pig — tall,  long-legged,  bony, 
heavy-eared,  coarse,  bri^Ued  animals.  These,  I  say,  in  their 
natural  shapes,  are  almost  extinct.  In  the  years  of  1846  and 
1847,  when  the  potato  crop  Med,  numbers  of  these  poor  ani- 
mals, of  all  colours  and  all  sizes,  looked  like  hard  times,  as  did 
many  <k  their  owners.    Many  of  this  description  of  animals 


were  got  rid  of;  and,  although  throu 
cumstances,  it  was  not  without  some  1 
this  period  little  in  the  pig  way  was  done  i 
when  people  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  t 
only  be  made  live,  bntoe  made  fat,  on 
many  other  things  to  be  hereafter  des( 
to  acknowledge,  oecause  I  well  Vnowi 
be  conformed  to  this  well-proved  fiict.    . 
and  for  which  we  have  good  reason  to  \ 
these  better  days  a  vast  improvement  in  i 
mals.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  had 
particular  crisis  of  the  pig  history- 
that  the  same  amount  of  careful  tint 
practised  that  was  since,  and,  conseqa 
oeneficial  resulto.    A  small  farmer  f 
nearly  two  full  years  with  the 
sold  him  for  five  or  iiz  pounds, 
it  has  given  place  to  looomotioii. 
find,  bv  very  fittle  reflection,  that  t' 
Tery  eloiely  tUied.    We  plough  : 
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thnsh  tlie  gnia  by  tieam ;  we  grind  the  corn  by  steam ;  we 
prepare  his  ifood  by  steam,  and  of  lie  goes  by  steam.  What  I 
fish  to  oonTey  is,  we  require  a  breed  of  pigs  that,  with  proper 
care,  will  be  fit  for  this  speedy  despatch.  To  oar  English 
friends  much  credit  it  doe  for  their  exertions  and  care  in 
bfin^ngthe  nnmeroos  breeds  to  ^  present  state  of  perfec- 
tioQ.  There  are  at  present  nnmerous  breeds,  diffenng  in 
some  sliffht  degree  of  shape,  of  quality,  of  colour,  and  of  size. 
]UnT  of  these  breeds  are  called  after  the  various  shires  in 
Eogland,  as  the  Berkshire,  the  Suffolk,  the  Cheshire,  the 
Hampshire,  the  Yorkshire,  and  many  other  shires.  There 
m  also  many  breeds  named  after  those  gentlemen  and 
fumen  who,  with  great  painstaking  and  care,  and  then 
liaptiziDg  and  re-christening  are  at  no  loss  for  names. 
They  hate,  no  doubt,  brought  the  pig  to  a  high  stand- 
ing amongst  our  domestic  animals.  Some  will  say,  no 
ikmbtf  whence  come  all  these  breeds,  when  we  pre- 
tnme  there  went  but  two  in  the  ark  P  that  is,  if  they  were 
then  called  unclean ;  but  if  clean,  there  went  in  seven.  We 
how  the^  were  called  unclean  by  Moses  and  by  Israel.  We 
are  also  mformed  they  were  so  called  by  other  eastern  in- 
hsbitants.  There  is,  however,  some  good  reason  assigned  for 
this— namely,  that  the  swine  of  these  countries  were  of  a 
WMt  nnpaktable  description — a  mass  of  soft,  lardy  substance, 
vith  ill  flavour,  and  might  fairly  have  been  called  disgusting, 
id  it  is  believed  by  many  of  high  standing  that  had  it  been 
the  article  with  them,  as  it  is  now  found  with  us,  it  would  be 
Wd  in  high  estimation.  But  to  return  to  our  breeding.  I 
aid  there  were  numerous  breeds  differing  in  colour  and  in 
aze ;  some  coaise  and  some  fine  in  different  countries,  accord- 
ing to  their  several  climates.  These  taken,  and  by  careful 
crossing  and  judidona  interchanges,  have  brought  moat  of  our 
breeds  to  ^eir  present  perfection.  The  first  step  to  this  im- 
proTement  was  effected  oetween  the  old  coarse,  bony,  flat-sided 
pg  and  the  Chinese  breed,  or,  better  still,  the  black  Neapolitan ; 
ud  from  these  three,  they  being  nearly  a  perfiect  contrast  as 
to  shape  and  size,  this  great  renovation  of  this  most  valuable 
itock  was  effected.  There  are  some  good  breeders  in  Ireland ; 
ht  these  are  chiefly  confined  to  those  who  intend  them  for  the 
ibow-jard ;  but  in  the  midland  counties  little  or  no  trouble  is 
t>ien  as  to  what  kind  of  points  a  good  sow  should  have,  or 
vhatarethe  deficiencies  a  boar  may  possess.  I  have  seen 
miserable  animals  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  thereby  incurring 
both  loss  and  disappointment  to  the  breeder  and  feeder.  Our 
P»ent  breeds  may  be  designated  by  four  different  clasMS. 
^  first  is  the  small  porker;  they  are  a  round,  short  pir, 
vith  eocked  ears,  thick  neck,  round  barrelled,  short-leggea, 
ki  both  in  bone  and  bristle,  the  latter  approaching  to  nair, 
onyin^  weight  to  the  ground,  and  answers  dairy-feeders  and 
others  hving  near  large  towns  or  cities,  where  quick  market- 
^^  }»  the  olgect.  The  second  class  is  what  we  call  the 
B^liina  size :  these  pigs,  when  properly  bred,  are  what  gene- 
nUy  nit  the  farmer ;  they  are  a  hardy,  thriving  pig,  possess- 
ing a  uniformity  in  points,  keep  up  a  fair  condition  while 
growing,  and,  if  properly  eared,  will  be  ripe  and  &t  at  from 
12  to  15  months,  varying  in  price  from  £7  to  £3.  The  third 
^  is  8^  a  size  larger ;  a  little  heavy  in  the  cars,  deeper  in 
^y,  approaching  to  fatness,  not  so  well  proportioned,  look- 
'"?  too  narrow  for  their  height;  they  are  heavy  feeders,  al- 
^  impossible  to  keep  in  condition  while  growing,  they 
have  sudi  bone  and  muscle  to  develope,  which  lasts  for  16  or 
17  months,  and  coming  up  to  two  years  it  may  be  fairly  called 
nccUent,  heavy  beacon ;  these  pigs  could  not  pay  the  fanner, 
ftjthoogh  they  may  go  from  £10  to  £13  eadi.  The  fourth 
Jass  is  the  one  I  first  hinted  at — the  old,  coarse,  I  would  say 
both  English  and  Irish,  pig — ^the  original  parent  of  our  pre- 
*^t  stock,  and  approaching  in  simflitnde  to  its  wild  ancestors. 
"^  the  sdeetion  of  either  boar  or  sow  for  breeding,  much 
i&ore  attention  and  consideration  are  necessary  than  people 
appear  generally  to  imagine.  With  very  little  judginent  and 
Bianagement,  and  much  less  expense  than  is  generally  incurred. 
It  is  OS  easy  to  procure  a  good  breed  as  an  inferior ;  and  as 
the  former  is  infinitely  more  lucrative  and  remunerative  in 
proportion  to  the  outlay  than  the  latter  can  ever  be,  a 
httle  attention  to  the  snhgect  may  be  advantageous.  In 
^'Jf'oiing  the  parents  of  fnture  stock,  in  every  case, 
Jfhether  the  ooject  be  pork  or  bacon,  the  points  to 
b«  looked  for  are— 4n  tne  sow  a  small,  lively  hoid, 
&  broad  and  deep  chest,  round  ribs,  a  haunch  falling 
almost  to  the  hongn,  deep  and  broad  loin,  ample  hips,  and  con* 


siderable  length  of  body  in  proportion  to  its  height,  nor  mnst 
the  broad,  flat,  table-like  back,  the  broad,  thick  shoulders  and 
hams,  be  forgotten.  One  qualification  should  ever  be  kept  in 
view,  and,  perhaps,  should  be  the  first  point  to  which  attention 
should  be  directed— smallness  of  bone  in  proportion  to  the 
flesh  and  fineness  of  the  best  parts,  with  lightness  of  offaL 
The  boar  may  be  less  in  size  than  the  sow,  shorter,  and  more 
compact  in  form,  with  a  raised  and  brawnv  neck,  livelv  eye,  a 
small  head,  firm,  hard  flesh,  and  if  of  the  large  breed,  his  neck 
well  furnished  with  bristles ;  in  other  respects  look  for  the 
same  points  I  lu^ve  described  in  reference  to  the  sow.  The  pe- 
riod of  the  sow's  gestation  is  generally  about  sixteen  weeks, 
and  sometimes  a  day,  but  seldom  more :  she  should  not  be  fed 
too  high  the  first  eight  weeks,  but  gradually  minded  afterwards, 
and  a  little  bran  given  during  the  Ust  week,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  lie  in  the  same  sty  with  stores  or  other  pigs,  or 
allowed  to  thieve,  or  go  through  fences ;  it  sometimes  causes 
loss  and  disappointment  Care  should  be  taken  that  she  has 
two  good  rings  well  put  in  before  letting  to  the  boar,  as  ringing 
afterwards  wul  not  do.  The  proper  seasons  for  young  pigs  are 
spring  and  harvest ;  this  is  easily  managed,  as  a  sow  that  has 
tw6  htters  in  the  year  meets  the  right  market  for  selling  sucks, 
and  answers  the  nght  season  for  keeping  stores.  There  is  no 
domestic  animal,  p^haps,  suffers  as  little  from  parturition  as 
the  BOW,  and  is  delivered  with  comparative  ease :  she  should 
have  her  own  way,  and  be  allowed  to  indulge  her  own  inclina- 
tions. A  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  breeders  as  to  the 
propriety  of  taking  the  offspring  away  as  they  are  farrowed  with 
a  young  sow.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  sometimes  attended 
with  disadvantage  and  loss :  one  pig  should  not  be  taken  from 
a  young  sow  until  she  has  another — that  is  to  say,  leaving  one 
still  with  her  during  her  sickness ;  it  will  ^  round  her  nose 
and  squeak,  and  they  become  united,  the  sickness  being  the 
proper  time  for  this  union.  We  have  seen  pin  taken  away 
and  afterbirths  cleared  off ;  the  young  then  offerra,  the  sows  be- 
came most  ferocious,  and  would  even  tear  their  own  ofispring  • 
but  we  never  knew  of  a  single  fulnre  where  they  were  treated 
as  described.  We  believe  this  wortliy  of  some  notice.  There 
b  no  animal,  perhaps,  in  existence  can  be  fed  with  as  great  a 
variety  of  food  as  the  hog.  He  will  do  well  on  mill  and  breweiy 
wastes,  on  distilleir  and  starch  mill  wastes,  Idtehen,  dairy,  and 
sUu^hter-house  refuse,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  roots ;  potatoes, 
turnips,  mangels,  parsnips,  and  carrots ;  crushed  com  of  all 
kinds,  as  crushed  wheat,  oats,  beans,  here,  barley,  peas,  rape, 
rye,  vetehes,  and  numerous  vegetables — cabbage,  lettuce,  pea 
haulm,  tares,  clover,  sainfoin,  lucerne ;  and  even  many  kinds 
of  fruit — apples,  nnte,  haws,  and  such  like.  Weeds  also  are 
resorted  to,  as  thistles,  dockens,  duckweed,  coltsfoot,  and  others 
too  nnmerous  to  mention.  Our  olqecl  now  will  be  to  use  these 
ingredients  to  the  best  advantage.  Much  might  be  said  on 
this  point,  but  we  must  shorten  it  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
The  sow  particularly  requires  most  care,  and  should  be  fed  with 
the  most  nutritious  food  at  least  four  times  a  day ;  her  food 
should  be  potatoes,  mangels,  swede  turnips,  and  white  cabl»^, 
well  boiled  and  well  pounded;  to  this  should  be  ad^ 
gruel,  composed  of  Indian  and  oatmeal,  or  any  of  the 
other  grains  mentioned;  salt,  and  soaked  bran,  flaxseed 
bolls  ground,  milk  well  mixed,  and  given  in  a  liquid 
state.  The  variety  has  a  decided  advantage;  mind 
the  sow,  th&fs  what  makes  the  pigs.  The  young  need  not  be 
fed  until  three  weeks  old ;  they  snould  get  skim  milk  for  a  few 
days,  then  give  potatoes  with  the  gruel  as  described  for  the 
sow,  crushed  oats  steeped  and  fermented ;  this  should  be 
strained,  and  a  little  pollard  added,  which  greatly  improves 
young  pigs*  mess.  One  mle  is  indispensable,  not  only  with 
the  pig,  but  with  other  animals,  to  mmd  the  laxative  portions 
of  tne  food  given,  and  add  or  diminish  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire. It  is  time  to  wean  and  sell,  or  turn  out  for  stores,  at 
eight  weeks  old.  The  stores  when  turned  out  should  not  be 
neglected,  but  condition  kept  up  as  well  as  it  possibly  can : 
neglect  on  this  point  will  cause  both  disadvantage  and  loss. 
It  does  not  require  much  attention  to  discern  it  is  mi^ch  easier 
to  keep  up  condition  than  after  it  has  gone  down  to  bring  it 
up ;  besides,  the  animal  is  never  the  same.  This  is  the 
pig  for  all  the  refuse,  for  all  the  shifts,  and  for  all  tiie  garbage 
oerore  mentioned,  and  should  be  plentifnlly  given  with  every 
advantage.  Two  rules  mnst  not  be  forgotten  with  stores — that 
they  have  always  clean  water  at  command,  and  a  place  to  shel- 
ter from  the  weather.  The  last  to  mention  is  the  fattening. 
In  order  to  do  this  you  will  require  dry  floors,  fresh  air,  and 
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cleanliness.  Foul  air  aicouniKev  divease  ;  cold  air  oonsumes 
food  in  making  heat,  that  onght  to  make  fat.  It  wonld  not 
be  practicable  to  pat  in  a  growing  store  to  take  &t,  nor  would 
it  be  judidons  to  pnt  in  a  coarse  dwarf  to  make  a  good  bacon 
hog.  Yon  must  have  a  full-grown,  fair-conditioned  animal, 
possessing  at  least  some  of  tbe  princinal  points  to  which  we 
nave  already  alluded,  and  with  this,  ana  proper  attention,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceiTe  the  ranidity  with  wnich  a  pig  will  fatten. 
There  should  not  be  more  tnan  six  kept  in  one  stye.  The  far- 
mer has  five  principal  ingredients  for  this  purpose,  viz.,  grain, 
potatoes,  swedes,  mangels,  and  cabbage.  The  roots  well  boiled 
and  weU  bruised,  the  nrain  also  well  boiled:  take  e^ual  parts 
of  Indian  and  oatmeal,  and  any  of  the  grains  mentioned  you 
mav  have,  as  crushed  beans,  pe«s,  vetches,  rye,  or  barley,  with 
a  little  pollard  and  salt,  made  in  thick  gruel,  added  to  the 
roots,  and  left  to  ferment  and  sour,  and  alwavs  given  in  a  luke- 
warm state  at  regular  hours,  three  times  a  day.  The  less  ex- 
citement or  annoyance  the  better,  and  a  desire  for  sloth  and 
sleep  encouraged,  by  watching  his  comforts,  and  the  words 
made  applicable  that  are  sometimes  used  with  some  easy-going 
and  qmet  iUspositions ; 


"  To  eat  and  drink  and  sleep ;  what  then  ? 
To  eat  and  drink  and  sleep  again." 
We  say  it  is  the  small  farmer's  duty  of  the  40  Irish-acre  cUn 
to  which  I  bebn^,  and  may  also  apply  to  a  still  smsUer  dm, 
to  supply  his  fiumly  with  every  want  and  requirement  for  feed- 
ing,  and  encourage  two  nueB--ii0ither  spare,  nor  waste:  tbe 
former  is  unprofitable ;  the  latter,  dangerous.  Hy  pieiat 
stock  is  thirty,  all  black ;  two  medium  sows,  half-breo,  nin- 
ing  ten  each,  from  a  bred  bkck  Berkshire  boar ;  a  lov  of 
the  larger  breed,  at  the  drop ;  and  seven  stores.  I  eoajtoe 
all  my  roots ;  I  crush  all  my  grain.  Mv  object  is  to  hut 
as  much  green  as  grain  crops.  My  tillage  this  sesaas  ii 
less  than  usual,  and  consists  of  five  acres  and  a-half^ 
green,  and  five  acres  of  grain  crops,  all  drilled;  first  pota- 
toes, then  cabbage,  mangels,  and  swede  turnips.  I  uwtfi 
keep  mj  stall-fed  and  pig-manure  for  the  cabbage  sad  ma- 
geb,  with  salt.  I  mention  this  for  ^e  sake  of  the  oaill 
and  stmgglinsr  class,  to  whom  my  undivided  regard  tad 
sincere  sympathy  are  directed ;  and  wonld  now  beg  to  tkaak 
our  honourable  chairman  and  gentlemen,  whose  patieocr  nd 
forbearance  are  ao  heavily  trespassed  on. 


POULTRY     AND     EGGI 


A  subject  to  which  we  have  frequently  drawn  attention 
— viz.,  the  increased  raising  of  poultry— is  beginning  to 
attract  notice  in  other  quarters,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
one  which  may  be  very  profitably  ventilated  and  discussed, 
with  individual  and  national  advantage.  In  the  new  part 
of  The  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society 
we  find  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Clarke,  "  On  increasing  onr 
Home  Production  of  Poultry ;"  whilst  in  the  Society's 
premium  lift  there  is  an  offer  of  £10  for  the  best  essay  to 
point  out  how  fioir  the  rearing  and  management  of  pomtiy 
on  an  ordinary  farm  are  capable  of  improvement  and 
profitable  extension. 

We  have  not  much  faith  in  the  results  of  joint  stock 
companies,  for  the  carrying  out  of  what  can  usually  be 
more  satisfactorily  supervised  and  conducted  by  private 
enterprise  and  capital,  and  we  therefore  fear  poultry- 
breedmg  companies,  like  fisheries  and  other  associations, 
will  break  down  from  having  too  many  managers,  and  too 
much  money  to  play  with.  The  expenses  of  poultry- 
breeding,  even  on  a  large  scale,  are  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  individual  capital  and  energy,  and  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  carefully  managed  than  by  boards  of  directors. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  see 
poultry -breeding  extended,  with  profit  and  advantage  to 
all  concerned,  and  our  food  supplies  increased  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  there  is  little  prospect  of  our  being  surfeited  with 
fowls  as  they  are  on  the  south  coast  of  Africa  and  the  West 
Indies,  where  one  gets  to  loath  the  sight  of  this  white 
meat,  however  disguised  by  the  art  of  the  cook. 

Of  eggs  alone  our  continental  supplies  are  becoming 
enormous.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  were  content 
with  taking  70  or  80  million  eggs  annually  from  France 
and  Belgium ;  but  this  number  has  been  increased  fivefold. 
Last  yenr  wo  tuok  nearly  a  million  of  foreign  eggs  a  day, 
but  this  year  we  have  already  imported  in  the  first  eight 
months  nearly  as  many  as  we  received  in  the  whole  of 
last  year ;  and  if  we  but  take  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  a  million  a  day,  as  in  1865,  we  shall  have  received 
447  million  eggs — a  pretty  tidy  number,  to  say  nothing  of 
our  Iri^  and  hume  supplies.  Now,  here  is  a  round  sum 
of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  paid  for 
the  single  item  of  eggs  from  abroad,  as  it  is 
quite  clear  Ireland  and  Scotland  might  do  some- 
thing more  in  this  direction;  to  say  nothing  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  We  may  well  echo  the  enquirr, "  Cannot 
we  compete  with  foreigners  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  to  convey  their  utgile  and  perisliable  commodities 


over  long  journeys  and  voyages,  with  the  expense  of  noh 
mission  agents  at  the  distant  market,  and  a  dvtyofi 
penny  a  dozen  levied  upon  their  eggs  ?" 

M.  Lavergne  very  recently  stated  the  value  of  FtcbcIi 
eggs  and  poultry  produced  annually  at  ten  nillion 
sterling.  Another  credible  authority  tells  us  that  si 
million  head  of  &t  poultry,  worth  about  £750,000,  are 
annually  told  in  tliree  French  country  markets.  Xbi 
annual  consumption  of  Paris  is  set  down  at  four  si 
a-half  million  head ;  while  with  our  much  larger  netro- 
politan  population  we  do  not  receive  more  than  sboottkiee 
and  a-half  million,  whilst  it  is  believed  that  the  (joiatity 
annually  killed  in  the  kingdom  is  about  nine  or  tea  mil^ 
head.  But,  of  course,  these  figures  must  necesaiil;  be 
conjectural.  Ten  years  ago  Ireland  had  about  twdre 
million  head  of  poultry.  There  is  a  continuoni  denisd 
for  poultry,  and  attention  should  be  g:iven  to  increaie  lad 
improve  the  supply. 

Take  another  Catholic  continental  country.  In  1S57, 
there  were  sixty  million  head  of  poultry  in  Aostris^Tiliud 
at  one  and  a-quarter  million  sterling,  and  the  aaaail 
produce  of  eggs  was  stated  at  2,400  million.  AltlioQ|;i> 
this  does  not  come  up  to  one-fourth  of  the  prodoetioB  of 
France,  it  makes  a  large  item  in  returns.  Not  that  ve 
are  disposed  to  give  credit  to  the  vague  atimatei  of 
some  writers  who  would  have  ns  believe  that  the  raloe  d 
the  poultry  bred  in  France  is  equal  to  thirty-ei^t  millioo, 
or  nearly  one  pound  per  head  for  the  entire  popnlstioB. 

Without  foUowing  Mr.  Clarke  through  all  hisdetaikof 
artificial  incubators  and  modes  of  rearing  tad  feediaf 
young  poultry,  or  the  statistics  of  profit  and  loss  on  rar- 
ing Iwge  numbers  on  a  systematic  pUn,  his  article  in  the 
Journal,  and  the  several  pamphlets  on  poultry-brte^og 
from  which  he  quotes,  may  well  be  commended  to  the 
careful  perusal  of  many  a  farmer  and  fimner's  wi/ie,  vks 
may  derive  advantage  from  the  £uts  stated  sad  hiits 
thrown  out. 

There  is  one  suggestion  which  he  throws  out,  whi(^ 
we  think  well  worthy  of  adoption,  and  that  is  the  geunj 
sale  of  eggs  and  poultry  by  weight.  We  usually  jadce  d 
the  value  of  a  goose  or  a  'turkey  by  weight,  hot  fowlf ' 
ducks,  or  eggs,  are  sold  only  by  appearance.  A  heifT 
and  a  half-fat  fowl  go  at  a  price  irrespective  of  the  eotf 
per  pound,  and  a  Spanish  egg  counts  for  no  "^  ' 
making  up  a  dozen  than  a  Hamburg  egg  of  two-thir* 
the  fire« 
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THE    CATTLE    PLAGUE    AND    THE    CHOLERA. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Ross  Agrioultiural  Society, 
Sir  JosxPH  Bailet  said  he  thought  he  might  he  allowed 
to  congratulate  them,  as  formers  of  England,  n^n  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  that  disease  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
—that  daring  the  last  week  only  eleven  cases  were  reported  for 
the  whole  country.  He  might  also  farther  con^ratoiate  them, 
rememhering  that  when  the  disease  appeared  in  this  oonntiy 
once  hefore,  ahout  one  hundred  years  ago,  it  took  twelve  years 
to  eradicate,  although  at  that  time,  from  the  non-existence  of 
railways,  contagious  disease  had  not  the  chance  of  spreading  as 
at  present  to  so  full  an  extent — ^he  might,  he  said,  congratolate 
them  on  the  fitct  that  it  had  now  so  soon  heen  nearly 
exterminated.  He  might  also  congratulate  them,  as 
a^cnlturists,  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  mainly  hv 
their  own  endeavours,  by  the  enerfnr  and  determination  with 
which  they  had  carried  out  the  rules  mid  down  by  Government, 
that  they  had  reached  that  happy  conclusion  of  their  troubles ; 
and  the  happiest  thing  of  all  was  that  those  rules  and  regula- 
tions, difficult  as  they  were  to  submit  to,  and  hard  trials  as  they 
must  have  been  to  many  men,  were  suggested  and  urged  upon 
the  Qovemment  by  the  farmers  of  England  themselves.  He 
recollected  that  towards  the  beginning  of  the  session  a  very 
great  authority  upon  these  matters,  a  most  eminent  member  of 
the  Cattle-plague  Commission,  said  he  feared  very  much  that 
the  measores  which  were  bdng  adopted  would  not  have  a  satis- 
hdm  oondusion,  because,  although  we  might  prevent  one 
inimal  from  tonching  another,  and  so  imparting  tne  disease, 
there  were  other  means  of  conveyins  it,  vit.,  by  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  the  clothes  of  a  man,  or  even  b^  a  fly.  He  said  that  if 
we  took  a  glass  of  water  carefully  dutUled  and  purified,  and 
pkoed  it  in  the  open  air  for  a  few  days,  a  quanti^  of  minute 
vegetables  would  appear  and  settle  on  it  as  a  light  scum,  and 
thst  those  vegetables,  if  wafted  over  a  farm-yard,  mi^t  convey 
the  seeds  of  the  disease ;  that  though  we  might  avoid  any  or- 
dinary mode  of  contagion,  these  remote  causes  vrere  beyond 
homan  control,  and  that  for  the  prevention  of  them  we  must 
trust  entirely  to  Providence.  It  was  therefore  with  great  satis- 
&ction,  he  saw  that  these  causes  had  abated  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  other  and  more  apparent  causes  of  the  disease ;  and 
he  would  humbhr  suggest  to  them,  as  one  knowing  very  little  of 
•gricolture  speaiing  to  those  who  knew  a  great  oeal  about  it, 
that  slaughteriiig  was  at  best  an  expensive  mode  of  stopping 
any  contagious  disease  whatever — that  it  might  be  possible  to 
use  similar  means  for  the  staying  of  the  cattle-plague  as  we  used 
for  the  staying"  of  the  cholera,  viz.,  cleanliness  in  our  farm- 
yards and  homesteads.  If  a  man  by  keeping  his  farm-buildings 
dean  could  prevent  the  catths-pUgue,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so 
in  the  interest  of  himself,  his  friends,  and  the  countiy  at  krge. 
Mr.  BiDDULFH  said :  There  was  one  thing  in  those  meetings 
which  he  admired,  and  that  was  that  they  had  all  one  common 
puTsnit,  were  all  interested  in  one  object — ^that  they  had  all  one 
aim  and  one  purpose,  viz.,  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  By  that 
they  became  Dound  in  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  and  the  interest  of 
£inning--whidi  he  should  always  maintain  to  be  the  greatest 
interest  in  this  country — ^received  the  common  sympathy  of  all 
classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  He  knew  that  at 
gatherings  of  that  kind  all  allusions  to  political  topics  were  for- 
bidden. It  would  not,  therefore,  become  him  to  dilate  on  the 
merits  of  that  party  to  which  he  was  proud  to  belong,  nor  to 
say  anytiiing  against  that  party  to  which  he  was  opposed ;  but 
he  thought  one  observation  he  might  safely  make,  viz.,  that  no 
P^yty,  be  it  whidi  it  might,  could  ever  keep  the  ascendancy  in 
this  country  without  looking  for  the  assurance  and  support  of 
the  agricultural  interest.  He  need  hardly  remind  them  how 
gnat  that  interest  is,  or  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
greatest  political  economists — ^men  who  have  thoueht  much  on 
the  subject — that  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad 
harvest  in  this  country  is  to  be  measured  by  something  like 
the  amount  of  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
Captain  Power  said  it  must,  he  was  sure,  have  been  a  plea- 
row  to  them  to  hear  the  remarks  of  Sir  Joseph  Bailey  with 
njpttst  to  the  decrease  in  the  cattle  plague — tnat  dire  plague 
Ifmh  had  yi?ited  19  »!)any  part)j  (jf  England ;  apd  it  sji^uld 


also  he  a  great  cause  of  thankfulness  to  them  that  that  part 
of  the  county  had  been  spared  frvm  the  scourge.  The  district 
of  Boss  was  considered  more  particuhurly  as  a  sheep-breeding 
district,  and  it  had  a  breed  of  sheep  which  he  believed  to  be 
second  to  none  in  England  of  their  particular  class.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  committee  liad  thought  little  danger  would 
be  mo,  cattle  being  excluded,  by  brinnng  sheep  together,  and 
carrying  on  that  competition  which  had  now  been  continued 
for  a  good  many  seasons  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  sure 
they  would  hail  with  great  satismction  the  time  when  the^ 
could  open  their  show-yard  once  more  to  cattie,  for  although 
sheep  were  the  staple  of  the  dbtrict,  he  knew  some  good 
herds  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Boss :  one  he  could  particularly 
mention  which  he  had  lately  seen  at  Bickerton  (Mr.  J. 
Wigmore's),  such  an  one  as  was  not  often  seen,  and  which  he 
might  say  was  panting  with  the  energy  of  competition.  He 
was  sure  that  when  the  show-yards  were  again  open  to  the 
competition  of  catUe  that  herd  would  be  heard  of  all  over 
Herefordshire.  * 

Colonel  Stmonds  (the  Chairman)  said  in  his  opinion  that 
the  action  of  societies  such  as  that  might  be  more  beneficial 
in  carrying  out  measures  for  its  suppression  than  individual 
action  could  be,  and  also  his  belief  that  the  disease,  like 
cholera,  is  very  much  under  our  control.  Thus,  as  Sir  Jos. 
Bailey  had  remarked,  if  we  attended  to  our  homesteads  we 
might  do  much.  It  seemed  to  be  clear  mat  the  disease  was 
brouffht  to  this  country  frtim  abroad;  and  it  was  most  import- 
ant that  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  condition  of 
cattle-ships,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  horrifying. 
Again,  as  to  railway  trucks  and  public  markets,  an  efficient 
system  of  inspection  should  be  organized.  Our  great  Smith- 
field  market,  we  had  been  told,  was  sadly  deficient,  having  no 
water,  and  not  sufficient  room  for  the  catUe,  while  the  driving 
of  the  cattle  was  a  disgrace  to  us.  Looking  at  these  things, 
and  seeing  the  danger  of  relapsing,  as  far  as  railways  are  con- 
cerned, he  thought  agricultural  societies  miKht  with  some 
chance  of  success  represent  to  companies  the  duty  which  was 
demanded  of  them  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Akthuk  Webb  asked  the  meeting  to  consider  whether 
it  was  not  possible  for  many  of  the  cottages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  be  greatiy  improved.  He  believed  that  if  gentlemen 
would  only  go  round  among  their  labourers  they  would  find 
many  filthy  dwellinga  calculated  to  produce  cholera.  There 
could  be  no  question,  he  argued,  of  the  advantages  of  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort  in  tiie  cottage  in  their  effect  upon  the  work- 
man ;  for  he  had  invariably  found  that  he  was  the  best  work- 
man who  came  from  a  conuortable  home,  rather  than  from  one 
of  squalid  noverty  and  filth.  Proceeding  to  condemn  the 
condition  of  many  of  the  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr. 
Webb  pointed  out  the  imposnbility  of  the  ordinary  decencies 
of  lifisDeing  observed  in  a  place  where  a  man  and  his  wife, 
with  perhaps  a  daughter  and  son  grown  up,  besides  other  child- 
ren and  a  lodger,  had  to  occupy  a  couple  of  sleeping-rooms. 
The  necessity  for  the  improvement  m  the  cottages  of  the 
neighbourhood  was  neat,  as  tidy  hibourers  were  disgusted 
with  them,  and  would  not  live  in  them ;  and  he  would  sug^fest 
the  practicability  of  the  relieving-offioer  making  an  inspection, 
and  reportinsr  to  the  board  of  guardians.  If  some  practical 
scheme  of  this  kind  were  adopted,  he  thought  that  we  might 
then  hope  to  see  great  and  beneficial  results,  and  we  should 
have  done  what  we  could  to  keep  the  plague  firom  the  people  as 
well  as  from  cattie.  Before  the  meeting  of  next  year  ne  hoped 
to  see  a  great  improvement  in  the  cottage  dwellings  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Duc&HAX  said:  There  was  one  subject  which  had 
been  touched  upon  by  nearly  every  speaker,  and  to  which  he 
would  also  briefly  refer ;  that  was  the  dreadful  visitation  which 
had  fSallen  upon  the  hei^  of  this  country,  and  which  at  one 
time  threatened  even  to  destroy  tiie  flocks.  Much  had  been 
said  and  written  upon  that  subject  by  different  parties,  who 
were  putting  forth  their  dicta  as  to  whence  the  disease  came. 
But  in  his  (Mr.  Duckhora**)  opinion  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tioa  but  tjiat  it  came  fron^  abroad :  aud  he  thought  *il80  that 
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nnlcM  the  greatest  preoaution  was  exercised  by  our  Goyem- 
ment  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  result  would  be  another 
visitation,  for  they  read  that  it  was  spreading  on  the  continent. 
They  knew  that  under  the  stringent  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  the  disease  had  been  materially  reduced— all  but 
banished  from  the  land,  there  having  been,  as  Sir  Joseph 
Bailey  hfid  remarked,  onlr  eleven  cases  in  the  last  week,  and 
those  spread  over  half-a-dosen  oountiet-^ut  he  (Bir.  B.)  tdt 
that  it  was  just  at  this  moment  that  care  was  wanted,  and  that 
thev  should,  more  than  ever,  be  judicious  in  their  measures 
with  a  view  to  prevent  a  farther  outbreak.  Me  felt  that  the 
attention  of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  prominently  drawn  to 
tiie  subject  in  reference  to  the  precautions  and  restriotioni 
necessary  to  be  observed  for  the  future.  He  quite  agreed  in 
the  opimon  entertained  by  Mr.  Kemp  Bourne,  a  gentLeoian 
well  known  in  the  agricultural  world,  who  had  had  some  cor- 
resnondence  with  the  Earl  of  Liohfteld  and  the  Buke  of  Buck- 
ingnam.  The  Earl  of  Lichfield  had  last  week  lield  a  meeting 
in  Staffordshire,  and  brought  forward  Mr.  Kemp  Bourne's 
scheme,  which  was  that  of  holding  district  sales  for  cattle  for 
a  short  time,  instead  of  opening  tlie  fairs  and  markets.  Agree- 
ing with  that  view,  as  one  of  great  importance,  he  thought  it 
right  to  submit  it  to  the  notice  of  a  ffreat  agricultural  gather- 
ing such  as  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing. 

Mr.  Beadst^k  said  he  wished  to  join  in  the  exproMions 
of  regret  whichHiad  been  used  by  Mr.  Webb— and  whidi  he 
believed  were  universal — that  the  miserable  dwellings  of  the 
poor  would  not  admit  of  tlieir  having  beer  and  dder  at  their 
own  homes  instead  of  being  dependent  on  their  employers  for 
their  daily  supply,  and  which  induced  manv  who  were  not  em- 
ployed upon  farms,  and  who  tlierefoze  had  not  the  supply 


which  others  had,  to  freq^nent  public-honaes  and  beoome  ad- 
dicted to  intemperate  habits.    We  often  heard  of  oompaniM 
being  formed  for  carrving  on  business  of  almost  every  de- 
Bcriptidn.  Freehold  land  societies  were  formed  for  buying  land 
and  building  houses  for  nolitical  purposes:  and  societies  were 
instituted  for  various  ocher  purposes.    Bus  opinion  was  that 
if  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  other  parties  were  really  sine»e 
in  their  desire  to  promote  tl^  oomfort  and  the  happiaris  gf 
the  labouring  elaases,  to  check  drunkenness,  and  to  lessen  tbe 
evils  arising  from  adults  of  one  £umly — as  had  been  statedly 
Mr.  Webb— sleraing  iii  the  same  apartment,  tome  schcae 
might  be  oriziuated  lor  the  purpose  of  buying  land  and  bs^ 
ing  puitalde  dwellinn  for  the  poor,  and  thus  making  ^  oen- 
patiW  of  wretched  novels  less  nec<»sary  than  at  present    He 
would  venture  to  say  that  if  in  addition  to  such  houses,  it  vcre 
practicable  to  put  up  conveniences  for  the  oottaraa  of  emj 
parish  to  brew  their  own  beer,  instead  of  being  aependest  oa 
their  employers — and  if  the  malt-tax  were  repealed— erey 
cottager  would  be  able  to  brew  for  himself  a  hogshead  of  beer 
at  about  sixpence  per  gallon  quite  equal  to  that  for  which  \m 
now  paid  sixpoioe  a  quart  in  public-houses.    Mr.  Bradstcek, 
in  forther  urging  this  question  on  the  attention  of  the  neet- 
ing,  r^srred  to  a  plan  which  Mr.  Bolt,  one  of  the  memben 
for  Qloueestershire,  is  carrying  oui  in  his  pariah,  where  he  ii 
providinff  a  small  brewery  £ar  tiie  use  of  thiB  poor  iphahitsBt^ 
of  the  village,  and  expressed  his  own  opinion  that  th«e  ut 
mai»r  advantaifes  to  be  derived  from  a  scheme  that  will  enable 
the  Iabo\uiiui  cUas  to  have  beer  at  their  own  houaes-    Ssp- 
port  to  muck  a  scheme  would  be  much  more  beneficial  aad 
nwoh  more  agreeable  than  making  complaints  of  existog 
nrrangeinenti* 


PEINCIPLBS    OF    BREEDING. 

TO    THS    SqUATTBES    Of    VXCTOBIA. 


GUTTLliaEK,— Having  been  for  twcn^  years  a  professional 
i^ieen-breeder  (dassificator  for  Merino  high  breeding)  in  Prus- 
sia, t  arrived  here  eieht  months  ago  from  my  native  province, 
Silesia.  Practically  brought  up  in  the  most  celebrated  breed 
ing  extablishments  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  in  a  renowned  wool- 
len manufactory,  I  beg  to  refer  to  the  liigh  testimonials  given 
to  me  by  the  Director  of  Sheep-breeding,  A.  Koerte  (author  of 
theas  yet  unequalled  work  on  Merino-breeedin?,  **  The  Ger- 
man Merino  Sheep** ;  editor  of  the  "  Tear  Book  for  German 
Sheep-breeding;"  Member  of  the  Association  of  German 
Sheep-breeders,  &o.)>  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^he  breeders*  Society  of 
Liegnitz,  the  ori^pnators  of  the  grand  exhibition  of  Merinoes 
at  Lei^tz,  in  Silesia,  last  year,  which  has  gained  a  fer-fiuned 
oelcbnty. 

The  rich  collection  of  Victorian  wools  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  London  in  1862,  first  snmsted  to  me  the  idea 
of  devoting  my  efforts  and  abilities  to  this  young  and  thriving 
wool-growing  colony.  My  plan  was  soon  matured,  but  its 
practical  execuiion  required  time  for  the  fiormation  of  neces- 
sary connections ;  it  finally  necessitated  also  a  degree  of  fami- 
liarity with  the  wool  products  of  this  colony,  and  with  its  soil 
and  climate,  bearing  materially  upon  productions ;  for  thus 
qualified  only,  could  I  venture  upon  a  course^  which,  while  ad- 
vantageous to  myself,  should  aim  at  promotmg  the  welfare  of 
this  colony. 

After  having  passed  through  Uiis  necessar^r  praparation,  it 
is  now  my  first  step  to  express,  in  the  following  oDservations, 
my  humble  opinion  on  the  question : — 

"  By  what  means  can  the  best  and  most  permanent  results 
in  sheep-breeding  in  this  colony  bfe  secured  r* 

Before  the  breeder  enters  on  his  field  of  labour,  he  will  first 
have  to  decide  clearlv,  with  what  species  of  animal  he  intends 
to  operate,  and  to  what  olyect  he  will  direct  his  efforts. 

In  sespect  to  the  species  with  wliich  stock-breeding  in  this 
colonj  is  cliiefly  to  be  occupied,  the  practice  has  already 
sufficiently  and  reasonably  fixed  the  choice  upon  the 
sheep.  The  second  question,  then,  at  once  arises,  what 
object  is  to  be  aimed  at  oy  the  breeder,  who  wiU  not  eo  hso 
foUow  the  path  of  custom  and  precedent,  but  who  will  endea- 
vour to  conv^ice  lamself  of  the  correctness  Qf  suph  a  pourse,  so 


that,  in  aoeordance  with  his  aoieaee,  ha  my  aet 
oushr. 

Sheep-breeding  is  divided  at  the  ontistinto  two  coflatenl  (1 
will  not  say  direotlv  opposite)  main  branohea — the  Istb* 
growing  and  the  wool-growing  ^itema.  Each  of  theae  tittta 
uie  chief  aim  of  the  omer  as aseeondaiy  okgeefe  only,  withoit, 
however,  neglecting  it  more  than  looal  oirennuUnoea  ngeMiisto 
There  eannot  be  a  mementos  doubt  whioh  of  theac  hrawrhw  it 
the  one  solriy  adapted  to  (he  colony  of  Victoria.  Tkm  pepala- 
tion,  though  rapidly  increasing,  is  yet  very  soattorad  ;  it  is  aot 


sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  w  quantites  ci  meat  rmH- 
ing  from  the  flerii-growing  system  wimin  the  odony  ;  and  the 
want  of  a  near  market  beyond  its  boundaries,  fwimhiacd  wA. 
climatic  conditions,  which  render  the  fisttening  of  flooks  psnoi* 
icaUy  aUnost  impossible,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  oouidcnif 
the  wool-^wing  method  as  alone  suitable,  and  fniiher,  tba 
geographical  situation  of  the  country  completely  justifies  tb 
efforts  made  to  produce  wool  of  superior  qajoity  (Esiiao- 
breeding). 

In  wool-growing  two  Idndred,  but  in  their  extrasMS  eas- 
pletdy  ant^nistie,  bruiches  agun  manifest  themaelfea  tfa 
production  of  combing  and  carding  wool,  between  vHuch  thoe 
is  a  further  choice. 

Although  on  this  point  I  do  not  as  yet  Tentue  to  give  mj 
opinion,  so  fiir  as  that  is  dependent  on  the  moat  aceonta  se> 
quaintance  with  all  local  conditions,  yet  perhaps  I  mi^  ke 
tdlowed  to  make  the  following  remarks  on  the  anlgeet. 

As  it  is  proved  by  vei^  interesting  sdentifie  inveatwatiQBS  thit 
in  general  an  insular  climate  is  favourable  to  a  eeitam  etaigk]- 
eiiing  and  lengthening  of  the  down-like  fibre  of  our  Mc 
^structure  of  combing  wool),80  this  result  can  only  be 
for  as  far  as  such  a  climate  is  churacteriied  by  a  m« 
atmosphere  in  a  prevalent  warmer  temperatun,  wh«Rai  ck 
drier  continental  climate  favours  the  structure  of  eardiagveet. 
and  the  most  perfect  production  of  this  kind  of  wool  is  ahs^ 
to  be  found  within  the  boundaries  of  vine-growing  dhuiB- 
We  will,  however,  consider  this  matter  more  cloael^. 

Combing  wool,  in  the  spinning,  ia  expected  to  give  a  mmA 
thread  (similar  to  the  linen  threaid),  and  must  for  tbb  purposr. 
after  being  deprived  of  its  cfmratures,  be  pkio^  in  panfiti 
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Ufm,  like  l«x  (loigifa  of  sttf^  if  thsrelbra  the  chief  require- 
meet},  and  hae  to  thia  end  to  undergo  the  proeeu  of  oombing ; 
thet  iSyit  if  drawn  through  fine  metal  oombf.  The  wool  muat 
eoDfequently  alao  jpoafesB  great  aelidi^  of  the  fingie  hair,  for 
ererj  torn  hair  faUa  among  tiie  **  noiU /'  whieh  have  foaroely 
a  quarter  of  the  yalue  of  flie  ^  diver.**  In  oarding  wool,  on 
the  tontnrj,  the  object  if  ia  ftiimifh  a  rough  thread— f.  *.,  a 
thread  on  which  appear  ae  manv  hair  endf  m  poinble,  whieh 
afterwardf  &Tour  the  act  of  fi^tinff,  and  form  the  aoHkce  of 
the  doth.  The  tearing  of  a  hair  in  thia  proecff  (carding)  if 
BO  lotf ,  and  will  even,  with  aome  longer  aortf  of  caifding  wool, 
be  done  pqjrpoaely.  Firmneff  of  the  fibre  if  thuf  deairia>le  for 
the  durabili^  of  the  manolhctnred  aiticle,  but  itt  abaence  doea 
not  make  the  wocd  abaolutelj  ufdeaa  for  Bumulaoture. 

Now,  the  reUtive  fimmeaa  of  the  wool-hair  principally  re- 
■ultf  on  the  equal  nonrifhment  of  the  fame  (oonvquently  of 
the  animal),  and  upon  ita  being  protected  from  aimoepheric 
iafloenocf,  affecting  the  aubatanoe  of  the  hair,  whieh  are  eipe- 
eially  maoifeeted  in  violent  changea  from  drj  to  wet,  warm  to 
coR&e. 

Flock-ownera  of  thia  country  have  from  the  beginning  ap- 
plied themaelvea  to  the  growing  of  oarding  wool,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  prodnoe  provea  what  eucoeaa  haa  been  obtained. 

la  the  wool  production  of  the  colony,  then,  or  rather  the 
valne  of  the  aame,  capable  of  being  increased  9  Thia  ques- 
tion muat  certainly  be  anawered  in  the  ailirmative;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  ahow  that  the  value  obtained,  apart 
from  any  {KMaible  increaae  of  the  number  of  sheep,  could  be 
raised  oonaiderably .  I  will  endeavour  to  demonatrate  thia  briefly, 
without,  however,  taking  into  account  any  inoreaae  of  the 
qaantity  of  the  produce. 

During  my  stay  here  I  have  taken  advantage  of  evwy  op- 
portunity to  examine  woob  grown  inland,  and  I  readily  and 
candidl;r  oonfeaa.  that  not  a  amall  nortion  of  theae  have  reaohed 
a  &r  higher  dcme  of  perfeotion  than  I  expected  to  find.  Bnt 
observing,  beaidea  many  very  aatiafkctory  aamplea  (of  great 
practioaf  fineneaa,  aoftneaa,  and  regular  atmoture),  ao  many 
and  a  for  greater  number  of  impmeot  prodncta^^^he  great 
bulk  provea  tiiat  the  aneeeaf  achieved  leavea  atiU  very  much  to 
be  wished.  Thia  ia  also  ahown  by  the  prioea  obtained  for 
these  wools.  There  is  too  wide  a  difference  between  the 
hi^heat  and  loweel  ranpe  of  the  price.  It  ia  evident  from 
thia  that  the  average  price  ia  capable  of  a  conaideraUe  riae. 

In  the  pro^reaaive  improvemoit  of  the  wool,  then,  I  aee  the 
meana  of  attainingpermanently  the  highest  results  from  sheep, 
breeding.  This  obi|eet,  however,  ia  not  to  be  gained  by  the 
use  of  gpood  nana  alone.  To  improve  the  iocU,  in  the  true 
sense,  is  to  improvs  the  wool  for  all  purposes  of  manufocture 
(conjointly  with  increase  of  quantitv  and  ao  to  inoreese  the 
value  of  the  elip  to  the  highest  possible  remuneration).  Thia 
aim  can  only  be  attained  with  certainty,  and  in  proportionately 
short  period,  hj  judicaouf  fdection,  in  keeping  fteadily  in  view 
the  desired  object  of  breeding.  This  requires  a  careml  study 
of  the  natural  laws  of  iranemiffion ;  of  the  individual  quah* 
ties  oonaeoted  with  each  other ;  a  sure  and  accurate  percep- 
tion and  valuation  of  their  merita  and  defocts— in  abort,  the 
technical  knowledge,  audi  aa  only  the  professional  bvseder  can 
by  many  yearsT  study  make  his  own.  The  truth  of  this  frict 
is  indispotahly  admowledged  in  Qermanv,  where  Merino- 
breeding  haa  reached  a  high  standard,  and  the  moat  anperior 
and  desjvet  woola  are  produced.  In  Pmaaia,  for  instance, 
then  are  now  few  flocks,  the  breeding  and  auperviaion  of 
which  is  not  entrusted  to  a  '*  dassificator,''  and  the  most  osLe- 


brat«d  flocks  have  for  the  greater  part  attained  their  extraor- 

Msbvthess  breedera  or  ted 
course,  the  breeder  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  wooT-aorter. 


dinary  aucoess  bv  thess  breedera  of  technical  knowledge.    Of 


Tlie  latter  haa  gathered  hia  knowledge  in  the  wool-ahed  only ; 
it  is  his  teak  to  exaoune  the  wool  according  to  aU  ita  prcmer- 
ties,  in  its  slightest  diatinctions,  to  sort  it  out  of  the  bulk  of 
the  clip— -fais  occupation  refers  to  the  ready  pioduct  alone.  It 
is  otherwiae  with  the  breeder— not  the  ready  product,  bat  that 
which  ia  to  be  produced  from  the  material  at  his  command,  is 
the  object  of  his  labour.  With  the  knowledge  of  wool  he 
must  oorabiae  the  knowledge  of  phydology ;  he  must  be  able 
JO  diacorer  from  what  cause  the  wool  sIk>ws  any  desirable  or 
indeaimble  characteristie ;  he  must  know  by  what  oombina- 
ion  the  kind  of  wool,  whieh  is  most  esteemed  and  highest 
mid  tor,  can  be  produced ;  he  must  devote  as  much  attention 
o  the  bod  J  of  the  animal  (the  basis  from  which  the  prodnoe 
3  nieed),  m  to  the  produce  itself— for  oal^a  well-corre^ond- 


ing  and  found  basis  otn  afford  a  rich,  loiuid,  aad  valnahla 
yield.  He  must,  therefore,  consider  all  local,  and  even  p«r> 
fonal  aoaditionf ,  in  order  to  attain  the  heft  poseible  result. 

Pradasal  bfeeding  wamt  then  be  in  itself  bresdinf  by 
fdection  for  the  s nperiority  of  thoee  previoudy  luenJMffiMid 
yiddinff  ^naUties.  Breeding  with  re^pvd  to  "  bk)oa  alone,  withf 
on*  valuing  the  panents  and  offbpnag  »pon  their  yiddiAf ,  is 
not  practical ;  fotr  ^'pnre  blood"  has  no  praetieal  valua  at  aU« 
unieff  combined  wiui  stability  of  the  yi^ding  qoalitief . 

Tmnsmission  is  the  base  of  breeding.  ^  BoiA  formdf 
tnuumU  ikgir  qu^ktiu  Mmaliy  mio  ike  efaprmg!*  This  prij|«- 
ciple  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  anenee  of  Breeding.  (Of 
course,  it  can  only  beoome  evident  in  ite  atrongeet  foree.  when 
all  ciicumstancss  are  nerfoetly  equal,  what  in  reality  haidly 
ever.  I  may  say,  never  nappena) .  jBxperieaoe  teachea  aa  that  t 
real  amalgamation  of  the  parental  qualities  can  only  ha  at- 
tained when  the  parents  are  of  a  certain  homogeneity,  wheesM 
the  result  of  heterogeneous  oopulationa  are  foiuta  of  the  wool, 
and  (in  the  extreme  of  heterogeneousness)  even  disproportions 
of  the  body  (the  qualities  having  been  laid  only,  as  it  were,  nde 
by  side)^'  Ukt  produce*  lUe?* 

Thus,  the  pnrpoee  of  clafsiflo%tiou  is  to  group  the  flodu  into 
as  many  clasfcs  as  they  possess  prominent  distinctions  of  form. 
In  thia  I  follow  the  aystem  first  uaed  bv  Koerte,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  anawera  all  requirementa,  aa  by  ita  use  anv  heteroge- 
neousneaa  in  the  individual  dasaea  can  be  eradicated,  and  as  it 
can  be  modified  easily  according  to  the  ideal  variously  formed 
for  the  different  purposes  of  breeding.  On  this  system  five 
classes  are  sufficient,  even  for  a  flock  consisting  of  very  hetero- 
genaoQs  animals.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  bring  up  the 
whole  flock  to  a  normal  standard— proportionate  to  the  ideal 
formed  for  the  breeding  aim  aapired  to—in  which  **  nobility** 
and  Quantity  of  wool,  and  good  stmctuie  oi  the  bod/  are  oonn- 
dered  in  an  equal  meaaun.  and  at  thia  normal  point  to  effect 
an  equalixatioa  through  the  flock.  The  middle^Jass  contains 
the  normal  aaimala  relite) ;  above  this  daaa  (by  poorness  and 
over-refinement  of  the  fleece  and  body)  there  are  two  disaea, 
which  we  term  jointly  aa  I.  and  II.,  "  over-bred"  daaass ;  be- 
low the  normal  claaa,  (on  account  of  coaneneas  of  ths  wool 
and  base  shape) ;  there  are  other  two  daffes,  lY .  and  V.,  both 
termed  *'  under-bred**  dasaea.  Th6  features  of  thia  aystism  of 
dasdfioation  may  be  ahpwn  by  the  following  iUustration ; 


Over- 

I. 

reflnement. 

Bcffiuning  to 

U, 

over-reflne. 

Konnal  class. 

m. 

(EUte.) 

Beginning  to 

IV. 

todetariof«te. 

Peteriar»Uon 

V. 

of  wool  and  body. 

In  some  cases  the  formation  of  an  ^litc  class  at  the  out^t 
will  have  per  Imps  to  be  abstameJ  from.  As  soou  att  it  is  in 
existence  we  must  eudeavour  to  consolidate  it  and  fix  the 
^pe.  At  this  stage  the  point  is  reached  where  in-brf^ding 
must  take  place.  We  form  the  stud  out  of  the  choicest  speci- 
mens, and  we  alBx  t)ic  numbers  of  the  ewes  of  the  stud  to  all 
thdr  offipring  (fomvation  of  families).  The  keeping  of  a 
breeding  rcgisiter  and  valuation-hook  becomes  ncccsHar^',  &c. 

It  on^  ri-inains  for  me  now  to  mention  the  material  means 
for  the  rorilier  improvement  of  sheep-breeding.  Thia  relates 
to  thepuicliase  of  good  and  suitable  breeding  material,  as  the 
same  becomes  necessary  for  those  flocks  which  are  too  fin  he- 
low  the  hrct'din^  aim  aspired  to,  for  to  introduce  totlwim,  or  to 
hasten  thi-  clevclopmettt  of  those  desirable  qnaiities  wliicb  are 
wholly  wn  11  ting,  or  only  slightly  present  among  them,  and  to 
eradicate  existing  defects,  lor  this  purpose  rams  have  fof 
some  tim<'  been  imported— among  other  countries,  from  Ocr- 


t  Modem  wool  manufooture  does  not,  as  in  former  tJmpf 
demand  extreme  fineness  only,  but  looks  rather  to  an  union 
of  all  desirabls  qualities,  vis.,  fineness  and  traeness  of  the 
fibre,  strength,  flrmnees,  elasticity,  softness,  and  lustre— the 
OoUeotive  presence  of  which  we  term  the  "nobility"  of  wool, 
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mmy ;  and,  indeed,  no  country  in  the  world  poMesaes  more 
Talnable  improTing  material—- »n  assertion  which  has  been  re- 
pntedly  confinned  at  the  indnstrial  exhibitions  held  in  £arope 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  by  the  Terdict  of  qualified  and 
impartial  judges  on  the  **  nature,  character,  and  manu&ctnring 
Talne*'  of  the  German-Merino  wool.  But  I  would  caution 
against  proceeding  regardlessly  in  this  respect ;  for  the  result 
of  cross-Dreeding  will  always  completely  depend  on  the  selec- 
tion of  the  improring  animals,  for  which  reason  this  selection 
must  be  made  with  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  their  neces- 
sary (^[ualities,  and  with  especial  regard  to  the  permanency 
(stabibty)  of  these  qualities.  A  ram  excellently  aoapted  for  a 
certain  purpose  of  crossing  has  a  value  that  is  scarcely  to  be 
calculated.  Beally  good  ana  suitable  improving  animals  should 
therefore  be  imported.  What  is  good  and  suitable  is,  of 
course,  to  be  decided  by  a  special  knowledge  of  the  individual 
flocks ;  but,  ^nerally  speaking,  I  may  say  that  the  ram  adapted 
for  the  reauirement  oi  this  coantry  ought  to  be  of  a  strong, 
broad,  and  round  frame,  richly  and  well  covered  from  the  head 
to  the  legs  with  a  densely-closed  fleece ;  his  wool  of  proper 
fineness,  especially  of  uniformity  and  trueness  of  the  fibre,  with 
a  length  answering  the  objeot,  strong,  nervous,  elastic,  brilliant, 


soft,  but  still  manifesting  a  masculine  character :  the  whuk 
animal  should  distinctlv  evince  a  noble  type.  Sudi  laas  coild 
be  funiished  above  aU  other  German  flocks  firom  the  pure- 
blooded  and  well-bred  Nef^retti  flocks  of  Prussia,  as  has  beem 
proved  by  the  great  Leignitz  show  in  boUi  branches  of  wool- 
growing.  The  oombing-wool  flocks  of  Prussia  have  aboat 
40  years  since  been  brought  to  a  jrerf  high  state  of  peifiBctioD. 
They  furnish  the  most  valuable  contingent  for  the  unsurpass. 
ab^y  fine  manufMstures  of  Enj^and  in  her  soft-wonted  stufi. 
I  am  surprised  tiiat  those  beautiful  animals  have  remained  si- 
most  unJcnown  here,  while  the  breeds  of  Mecklenbuxic  aad 
Wurtemburg,  which  are  inferior  both  as  regards  excelle&ce  o( 
fleece  and  oody,  and  finally  the  Saxon  race,  whose  delicacy 
and  over-refinement  have  been  dreaded  in  Germany  fbr  more 
than  twenty  years,  have  been  imported. 

If  the  importation  of  breeding  animals  is  to  become  of  rsallj 
great  and  lasting  benefit,  it  must  be  teansferred  from  mere  wft- 
cullers  (who  purchase  in  Germany 'at  the  cheapest  rates,  asd 
through  incompetent  a^ts)  to  upiight  and  qualified  nea, 
who  teke  a  pride  in  the  miprovement  of  sheep-breeding. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  f»bedient  semat, 
QscAB  £.  Kapb,  in  MeUxmrnc  Economic, 


SMEARING    AND    DIPPING    OP    SHEEP. 


At  the  Badenoch  and  Rothiemurchus  Agrricultural  Society, 
Mr.  liACDONALD,  scu.,  Strathmashic,  who  introduced  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  smearing  and  dipping  of  sheep,  said :  I  have 
now  been  twelve  years  in  Badenoch,  and  am  an  extensive 
sheep  farmer.  Young  people  generally  think  that  they  are 
wiser  in  their  day  and  generation  than  older  heads,  and,  acting 
up  to  this,  my  son  induced  me  to  leave  part  of  my  ewes  un- 
smeared,  and  dip  them  instead.  I  followed  his  advice,  and  was 
the  loeer.  He  would  not,  however,  give  in,  and  he  again  made 
me  try  the  wedders  with  the  same  dipping  composition.  I 
found  the  second  trial  not  to  be  beneficial  to  the  stock.  My 
son  still  continued  to  urge  the  dipping  on  me,  and  would  not 
rest  satisfied  until  I  would  cUp  my  hoggs ;  and,  they  being  in 
the  low  country  wintering,  I  went  purposely  there  to  superin- 
tend the  operation,  and  see  that  the  thing  was  properly  done. 
This  cost  me  more  money  than  the  smearing  process.  To 
make  myself  sure,  I  kept  a  separate  account  as  to  the  price  of 
the  dipping  and  smearing,  and  also  the  weight  of  the  wool,  and 
found  myself  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  be  £80  a-year  short 
of  the  money  I  would  have  had  by  using  tar  and  butter.  Now, 
an  old  practical  man  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
not  leave  a  single  sheep  unsmeared  (and  I  have  a  good  many 
of  them),  although  he  would  put  off  his  coat  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PiLHAM,  Ettrige,  said:  When  I  first  came  to  this 
country,  between  two  snd  three  years  ago,  I  was  told  that  the 
more  modem  practice  of  dipping  would  not  pay ;  but,  being  an 
Englishman,  I  was  prejudiced— and  what  Sicotsman  is  not  P 
I,  however,  stuck  tp  my  own  opinion,  that  dipping  is  the  best 
mode,  and  I  find  it  pay.  I  maintain  that  dipping  is  dieaper 
bv  sixpence  a-head,  including  every  minor  expense,  and  my 
sheep  stood  the  winter  equally  as  well.  I  also  found  that 
during  the  time  of  lambing  the  ewes  were  in  a  cleaner  condi- 
tion, and  the  lambs  more  numerous.  The  deaths,  moreover, 
during  the  winter  were  far  less  than  when  they  were  smeared. 


I  consider  nine  pints  of  tar  for  a  half-stone  of  butteryne,  and  a 
half-stone  of  best  butter  for  the  tub,  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
composition  a  black-faced  sheep  former  can  use,  and  that 
smearing  sheep  will  sUnd  the  rigours  of  our  high  htitude 
better  than  they  would  by  any  dipping  yet  found  out. 

Mr.  Macfherson,  Drumore:  I  was  advised  by  several 
south-country  parties,  with  whom  I  had  occasion  to  come  in 
contact  in  the  course  of  busines8,never  to  smear  hill  sheep,  par- 
ticularlv  horn.  1  followed  this  advice,  and  left  my  hoggs  un- 
smeared. I  dipped  them  once  and  poured  twice,  and,  in  short, 
kept  them  quite  clean.  I  wintered  them  on  healthy  pasture 
about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  when  weighing 
my  wool,  I  considered  I  lost  about  one  shilling  a  fleece,  and  my 
hoggs  not  better  or  worse  after  olipping.  Since  then  I  resolved 
t9  9mear  every  hill  sbwp  \  cquJ^  ^ct  in,    It  is,  however, 


different  with  sheep  Cod  on  turnips  and  grazed  on  giasi 
parks. 

Mr.  liACPHXBSON,  banker,  said :  I  am  not  prqiared  to  ois 
any  detailed  statement  on  the  subject.  Dipping  may  do  better 
in  some  climates  than  smearing;  but,  gentlemen,!  am  of  the 
old  stock,  and  confess  my  stronger  attachment  to  the  good  iM 
way  of  smearing  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  and  eheapoi 
for  the  stock-holders  of  Badenoch. 

Mr.  Gumming,  Dehraddy,  and  Mr.  CuMMnro,  Lynw% 
severally  stated  their  opbion,  and  gave  their  adherence  to  the 
smearinff  process— the  latter  gentleman  remarking  that  hm 
practical  experience  he  could  say  that  smearing  materials,  ooa- 
poeed  of  10  pints  of  tar,  8  pints  of  good  fot  butter,  and  1| 
gallon  of  pure  whale  oil,  was  the  bnt  composition  a  sheep* 
farmer  in  Mulenooh  could  use. 

Mr.  Macoilutbat,  Ballachroan,  gave  in  hia  adheaioii  to  tir 
and  butter. 

Mr.  Allait  KiinrTDT,  Kinchyle,  remarked  that  his  expe- 
rience was  limited,  but  that  he  would  be  in  favour  of  ameans^ 
for  sheep  in  high  places,  but  for  hoggs  going  to  the  bw  eooa- 
tiy  he  thought  dipping  would  be  equally  benefidaL 

Mr.  Gordon,  Coul,  in  a  most  humorous  speech,  said  the 
discussion  was  more  like  a  dispute  than  anything  else,  and  on- 
tinned :  In  reference  to  the  discussion  last  year  at  Invents, 
on  Professor  Levi's  statistical  account  of  the  Highlands,  lu 
Grace  of  Argyll  might  be  better  informed,  owing  to  the  npok 
he  came  from,  and  we,  being  at  Kingussie,  the  headoftke 
pine  forest,  may  be  said  to  be  tarred  with  the  same  stidc.  Be- 
fore a  Campbell  set  foot  on  the  territories  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  or  a  Marquis  of  Lorn  was  heard  of,  peace  waa  prcaebed 
from  lona,  and  civilization  was  heard  of  in  the  Soondof  Mnil 
But,  to  return  to  the  ^pestion,  my  advice  wonld  be  that  emy 
owner  of  sheep  should  just  use  the  material  they  found  best  to 
suit  Por  my  own  part,  I  must  say,  as  the  Engliah  manager  ofs 
Scottish  spinning  company  said,  "  lie  is  waste  ;**  so  in  lilu  Msa- 
ner,  but  n>r  a  fur  different  purpose,  I  say  **  Tar  amd  boeUr!* 

Mr.  Clunt  Maophbrson  then  summed  up.  He  Iband  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting  to  be  in  flivo&r  of  te 
and  butter.  He  continued:  TheUteMr.Maophenon,Bisllid, 
a  practical  man  of  forty  or  fifty  vears*  experienoe,  told  aethit 
he  dipped  once,  and  found  that  he  lost  so  modi  wool  that  he 
would  never  tiy  it  again.  But  there  is  no  question  thst  ve 
should  take  advantage  of  anything  tending  to  improve  the  stoeL 
You  don*t  smear  before  they  are  hoggs ;  but  what  woali  jos 
think  of  dipping  when  they  are  lamU,  thus  rendering  the  aai- 
mal  more  dean  and  healthy  P  We  should  not  be  so  wedded  t» 
old  practices  as  not  to  adopt  new  modes ;  and  I  conceiTe  thst 
by  dipping  lambs  the  advantage  would  soon  be  apparent,  the 
animal  would  be  deaned  from  vermin,  and,  by  smearing  hia 
afterwards,  the  difference  would  be  seen  when  the  wod  esat 
to  be  sold.  I  merdy  throw  out  these  hints  far  your  coasiderv 
Upo,  and  vm  wp  by  wying  tba^  tw  wd  b^ittcr  o^  the  iif, 
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REGULATIONS    FOR    THE    SALE    OF    CATTLE. 


An  a4joiinied  Staffordshire  Quarter  Sesnons,  for  the  special 
consideration  of  the  question  of  D^cilitating  the  sale  of  cattle 
withoat  the  risk  of  the  dissemination  of  contagious  disease,  was 
held  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Stafford,  on  Saturday  se'nnight— the  Earl 
of  LiCHnsLD,  chairman,  who,  in  introducing  the  special  busi- 
ness for  which  the  magistrates  had  met,  observed  that  there  was 
a  very  strong  feeling  that  further  facilities  were  necessary  for  the 
dis|K>sal  of  stock,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  farmers, 
whilst  there  was  a  strong  indisposition  to  incur  the  risk  which 
would  attend  the  general  re-opening  of  fairs  and  markets. 
His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  plan  suggested 
hy  Mr.  Kemp  Bourne,  of  Pisherwick,  and  which  was  ap- 
proved at  an  influential  meeting  a  fortnight  previously,  that 
parishes  should  be  grouped  into  districts,  and  that  sales  of 
cattle  should  be  authorized  to  take  place  in  them,  when  quite 
£ree  from  disease,  of  animals  belenging  to  ftirmers  within  such 
districts,  and  that  the  local  auihority  should  lav  down  such 
grohps,  and  should  grant  licences  for  the  removal  of  cattle  to 
ioch  sales,  and  they  being  countersigned  there  by  an  authorized 
person  (the  auctioneer),  should  also  permit  of  the  conveyance 
of  the  animals  offered  for  sole,  either  back  to  the  premises  of 
the  owner,  in  case  they  were  not  sold,  or  to  those  of  the  pur- 
chaser. His  lordship  read  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meet- 
ing above  referred  to,  and  which  are  to  the  effect  already 
stated.     As    to  the  danger   of  generally  re-opening   fiurs 
and  markets,   Lord   Lichfield    observed   that    he    thought 
every  one  most  be  agreed  that  it  would  be  very  foolish, 
for   the    sake    of  some   little    inconvenience,   to   run   the 
risk  of  re-introduciug  the  plasue,  and  he   did  not  think 
they  coul4   be  very  confident  that  the  plague  had  altogether 
ceased  in  this  part  of  the  countrv,  notwithstanding  the  great 
reduction  in  the  attacks  which  had  appeared  in  the  last  five 
weeks,  for  a  fresh   outbreak  was  reported  from  the  North 
lUding  of  Yorkshire,  and  also  within  the  last  week  one  had 
taken  place  at  Wem,  in  Shopshire,at  which  place  two  or  three 
aoimais  had  been  killed  which  had  the  disease,  whilst  nine 
others  which  had  been  in  contact  vrith  them  had  been  slaugh- 
tered.   His  lordship  said  he  had  also  heard  of  another  fresh 
outbreak  within  a  veiv  short  period  in  Cheshire.    He  thought 
the  plan   suggpested  by  Mr.  Kemp  Bourne,  whilst  it  would 
affora  great  facilities  tor  the  disposal  of  stock,  would  be  firee 
from  any   danger  of  re-introdncmg  the  disease  into  districts 
free  from  it.     It  might  be  said  that  the  plan  did  not  meet  the 
case  of  the  purchase  of  Irish  and  other  store  stock  from  a  dis- 
tance ;  bat  it  really  appeared  most  important  to  take  every 
precantion  in  the  case  oi  the  sale  of  store  stock,  and  he  would 
rather  see  the   present  restrictions  continued,  and  the  sale  of 
store  stock   entirely  prohibited,  than  that  animals  from  all 
parts  of  the  countiy  should  be  brought  to  these  sales.    He 
thooffht  the  Uceoces  for  such  district  sales  as  were  suggested 
shoohl  be  granted  by  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  rather 
than  that  the  arrangements  should  oe  made  by  the  Privy 
Council,  who  were  far  less  able  to  judge  what  arrangements 
would  be  most  oonvenieut  for  the  purpose,  and  most  likely  to 
guard  against  possible  risk.    His  lordship  then  proposed  the 
following  resolution : — 

**  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  court  it  is  desirable  thatpublic 
sales  of  fat  and  store  stock  be  held  for  groups  of  parishes  in 
uninfected  diatricts,  under  licences  to  be  granted  by  the  justices 
acting  in  Quarter  Sessions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
justices  may  think  fit." 

Lord  Lichfield  observed  that  should  the  Court  agree  to  that  or 
any  similar  resolution,  the^  might  ask  him,  or  appoint  a  de- 
putation, to  represent  their  views  to  the  Government  through 
the  Privy  CoundL  His  lordship  observed  that  he  had  seen  in 
the  Stafford  paper  of  that  day  a  letter  from  the  inspector  in 
North  Staffordshire  in  reference  to  the  remarks  of  rrofessor 
Simonda  as  to  the  case  of  plague  recentlv  reported  there. 
Professor  Simonds  certainly  guarded  himself  most  carefully 
against  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  there  had  been  a 
•aae  of  disease  or  not,  because  he  was  not  in  a  position  to 
udge,  not  having  seen  the  animals ;  and  all  he  said  was  that 


he  trusted  it  might  turn  out  that  after  all  it  nught  not  have 
been  a  case  of  the  disease,  because  some  time  had  elapsed,  and 
no  animal  which  had  been  in  contact  with  those  affected 
having  been  killed,  and  no  fresh  case  having  broken  out,  that, 
certainly  if  no  fresh  case  should  break  out,  in  all  probabiUty 
it  might  be  considered  that  there  had  not  been  a  case  of  the 
disease ;  but  he  most  carefully  guarded  himself  against  giving 
an  opinion.  The  noble  lord  added  that  he  was  desirous  of 
correcting  an  impression  whidi  might  arise  from  the  report  of 
his  remarks  at  the  meeting  that  day  fortnight.  The  statement 
as  reported  was  "  If  fat  stock  were  necessary  for  the  food  of 
the  country  it  should  be  skughtered  at  the  ports  of  landing." 
That  might  appear  to  indicate  some  doubt  in  his  mind  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  import  &t  stock.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
&t  stock  must  always  be  imported,  but  he  did  express  some 
doubt  whether  the  importation  of  store  stock  to  this  country 
was  necessary ;  and  he  was  anxious  to  raise  the  question  as 
one  on  which  more  information  was  required,  for  his  own  im- 
pression was  that  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  could 
breed  sufficient  stock  for  the  country  to  feed  vrithout  obtaining 
it  from  other  countries  at  the  risk  that  necessarily  attended  the 
importation  of  store  stock.  In  the  case  of  fat  stock,  the  sales 
at  the  ports  might  be  facilitated  and  the  animals  killed  before 
leaving  them ;  but  he  thought  it  well  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  the  importation  of  store  stock  was  necessary. 

Mr.  TwzMLOW  seconded  the  proposition  of  Lord  Lich- 
field, observing  that  in  the  north  of  the  county  the  inconve- 
nience to  which  Lord  Lichfield  had  alluded,  arising  from  the 
want  of  means  to  buy  and  sell  stock,  was  very  greatly  felt ;  and 
he  was  sure  that  thc^  would  receive  such  a  plan  as  had  been 
proposed  with  much  satisfaction.  At  present  the  regulations 
were  so  strict  that  they  offered  great  inducemdits  to  break  the 
law,  and  they  knew  too  well  that  it  was  broken  every  da^  and 
it  was  very  desirable  that  the  restrictions  should  be  so  far 
modified  that  they  mi^ht  be  more  strictlv  carried  out.  With 
regard  to  the  importation  of  store  stock,  he  did  not  think  any 
one  in  the  north  of  the  county  desired  to  have  fairs  and  mar- 
kets generally  re-opened  for  the  sale  of  Irish  and  other  stock, 
and  they  would  not  object  to  any  reasonable  precaution  against 
the  spread  of  the  disease :  for  having  already  suffered,  they 
would  be  disposed  to  act  on  the  old  motto,  Caveat  emptor.  He 
did  not  think  any  farmer,  however  desirous  of  re-stocking  his 
farm,  would  do  so  with  animals  which  he  was  not  perfectly 
satisfied  were  free  from  the  disease. 

Mr.  LocK£R  said  he  had  spoken  to  many  farmers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  they  highly  approved  of  the  proposed  plan. 
For  one,  he  ^ould  prefer  that  the  districts  for  which  these 
sales  should  be  held  should  not  be  made  too  wide ;  for  it  was 
iust  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  cattle  were  about  to  be 
housed,  that  special  precautions  were  required ;  and  the  re- 
appearance of  the  disease  at  Wem  was  a  warning  to  them  to 
take  additional  care. 

Lord  Hatux&tok  highly  approved  of  the  proposal  as  far 
as  r^^rded  store  stock,  out  thought  that  less  restriction  was 
necessarv  for  the  disposal  of  fot  stock,  which  was  required  to 
be  slaughtered  within  a  few  days  of  the  day  of  sale.  It  might 
be  convenient  for  an  owner  of  such  stock  for  instance  to  have 
the  choice  of  sending  it  to  Penkridge  or  to  Stafford,  as  the 
time  of  sale  and  other  circumstances  might  suit  him  be^er  at 
the  one  place  than  tiie  other.  He  saw  no  risk  in  removing 
fat  stock  from  one  uninfected  place  to  another  uninfected  place, 
provided  it  did  not  pass  through  an  infected  district. 

Lord  LlCHFiXLD  exphdned  that  by  the  proposal  it  was  in- 
tended that  an  owner  of  stock  should  not  be  obliged  to  sell  his 
stock  at  the  sale,  but  might  take  it  back  to  his  ftuin ;  and  Mr. 
liAYNS  observed  that  the  farmers  were  anxious  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  at  these  sales,  as  this  put  them  too  much  in  the 
power  of  tlie  butchers ;  and  on  this  Lord  Hatuekton  did  not 
press  his  suggestion. 

The  resolution  was  unanimouslv  agreed  to,  as  was  also  one 
requesting  the  £arl  of  Lichfield  to  lay  the  resolntioil  before  th« 
President  of  the  Privy  Council, 
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Mr.  If.  J.  M'Gillinay,  l*)«flkletit  of  the  Upper  Cumda  A^- 
Mdtunl  Anodfttion,  detirered  the  annual  address,  as  follows  :-^ 
Taxmxm  of  Caivabjl, — It  now  devoWes  npon  me,  as  pre- 
sident of  this  society,  in  aocordanoe  with  the  nsnal  custom,  to 
address  yon  on  those  important  matters  that  hate  been  occupy- 
ing our  attention  for  the  last  three  days.  So  many  distin- 
guished agriculturists  have  addressed  yon  in  former  years  that 
I  feel  unequal  to  the  task  of  interesting  yon  as  they  have  done. 
But  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  are  so  important 
that  it  would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty  in  me  not  to  try  to  say 
something  that  may  be  beneficial  to  us.  I  haye  to  express  my 
Tefy  great  regret  at  the  absence  of  his  Excellency  the  (^Temor- 
GenenJ,  occasioned,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  I7  the  death 
of  a  near  relation.  I  am  satisfied  that  his  Excellency  has  the 
sincere  sympathy  of  the  farmers  of  Canada  in  the  occasion 
that  has  prevented  us  from  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
amongst  ns  at  this  time.  May  I  crave  your  attention,  there- 
fore, while  I  address  to  you  a  few  practical  remarks  on  the 
present  state  and  friture  prospects  of  agriculture  in  Canada. 
Year  after  year,  with  gooa  reason,  my  predecessors  in  office 
have  congratulated  you  on  the  progress  which  we,  as  farmers, 
have  been  making  ;  aod  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  I  find 
that  I  might  safely  do  the  same.  And*  I  sincerely  trust  that 
such  arrangements  are  being  made  that  at  the  Exhibition  in 
Paris  next  year  the  dispky  of  the  natural  and  industrial  ^ro- 
dnctions  of  Canada  will  sufficiently  prove  that  their  encomium 
is  jfist.  Our  prosperity  has  in  the  past  been  great,  and  still 
oontinnet  to  increase.  By  reference  to  statistics.  I  observe 
that  between  the  years  1851  and  1861  the  live  stock  of  Upper 
Canada  has  increased  30  per  cent.,  while  the  produce  of  the 
soil  attains  the  high  flsure  of  nearly  160  per  cent,  increase  • 
but  %|low  me  to  remark  that  this  cannot  be  taken  as  a  true 
criterion  of  the  intrinsic  prosperity  of  the  country.  Such  in- 
crease mav  follow  from  extended  cultivation,  reclaiming  new 
lands,  andfrxmi  immigration,  while  older  settlements  and  older 
redaimed  lands  may  be  decreasing.  The  true  criterion  of  con- 
tinued prosperity  must  be  that  the  lands  already  cleared  are, 
through  better  cultivation,  becoming  more  productive.  In  this 
mpect,  however,  from  the  imperfect  statistics  given  on  this 
iwint,  I  feel  myself  at  a  loss  how  to  speak.  But  these  statis- 
tics I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and  would 
submit  that  the  attention  of  this  society  might  profitably  be 
drawn  to  the  advantage  of  collecting  the  same.  It  seems  to 
be  an  undisputed  fact  that  in  the  older-settled  portions  of  the 
United  States  the  yield  per  acre  is  becoming^  less,  and  on  some 
parts  of  Canada  I  am  satisfied  the  same  is  true.  Might  we 
not,  then,  devote  some  consideration  to  this  important  fact  upon 
which  our  prosperity  so  materially  depends  P  The  exhibition 
of  this  jrear,  however,  gives  proof  that  on  the  whole  we  are 
prosressing.  The  stock  shown  has  in  number  and  quality  ex- 
ceeded that  of  former  years  ;  while  the  machinery  and  imple- 
ments exhibited  show  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  still  prolific 
in  adding  to  that  which  benefits  the  farmer,  and  to  the  means 
bv  which  mother  Earth  is  made  to  yield  her  treasures  to  her 
children,  and  that  these  are  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Cana- 
dian. And  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  spe- 
cially dtiring  the  harvest,  the  varied  productions  of  the  soil 
submitted  prove  that  a  good  crop  has  been  secured  in  compa- 
ratively good  condition.  For  this,  as  in  duty  bound,  we  give 
thanks  to  our  God. 

It  is  right  on  such  oeeasioni  as  this  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  this  pro^ierity,  so  that  from  past  ex- 
perience we  may  draw  fbture  guidance,  and  still  advance.  First, 
and  most  important  among  these,  is  the  trreat  blessings  of  peace, 
which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  for  which  under  rrovi- 
dence  we  have  to  thank  our  connection  with  Great  Britain. 
May  we  never  cease  to  value  that  connection,  and  the  more  so, 
that  Enghmd  continually  approves  her  care  for  us,  for  even 
now  there  are  landing  upon  our  shores  some  of  her  noble  army 
to  help  in  our  defence  in  this  time  of  threatened  danger.  And 
here  let  me  make  mention  of  that  great  and  now  accomplished 
undertaking  of  hying  the  Atlantic  cable,  through  the  memum  of 
which  we  no  sooner  asked  for  aid,  than  inune£ately  the  answer 


.     raw  hdp  ii  oomktff,^    NotUag  drnis  the  resovRcs 

of  the  oonntry  and  eheeks  imrtionlafly  agrienltafal  impram 
ment,  like  vrar }  drawing  as  it  does  to  maiiy  ef  the  inhabitaili 
frompitifltable  oetfapatton,  and  enrrying  in  iti  train  aooh  i» 
BMsedei^metion  of  property* 

Next  io  the  blessing  of  peace,  I  might  OMfitioft  tiie  foitertef 
care  of  the  Legishtore,  as  exemplified  in  their  annnal  grntsto 
this  and  kindred  societies  throughout  the  country,  and  in  thor 
late  endeavonrs  to  introduce  and  extend  the  calttvatiaii  of  fiax. 
The  ^pxiwth  of  the  population,  ever  adding  as  it  does  to  tlie 
vroriung  energy  of  our  country,  had  tended  in  no  mall  degm 
to  the  increase  of  agricultural  wealth ;  while  the  railways  sii 
public  highways,  }aj  &cilitating  the  transmission  of  gcodi  to 
market,  benefit  largely  the  Airmen  in  the  more  remote  s^tfe^ 
ments.  The  intelligence  of  a  people  is  also  a  most  importsBt 
means  toward  this  end ;  and  our  common  school  system  of  cds* 
cation,  in  its  steady  advance  and  in  the  cheapness  with  w^ 
a  young  farmer  may  now  acquire  much  theoretical  and  scienti- 
fic knowledge,  has  added  greath  to  this  progress.  The  sane 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  press,  by  means  of  whidi,  instraetiTS 
articles  on  agriculture  and  commerce  are  daUf  dmlated  sid 
read  by  our  people.  Lastly,  science  has  done  its  part  in  hdp« 
ing  us.  It  is  troe  that  science,  in  its  application  to  the  fiuni^ 
interest,  is  slower  in  its  effects  than  when  appHed  to  the  na* 
nufsctuing.  Hie  best  mechanism  of  scientinc  research  is  ex< 
pensive,  and  the  wn^h  of  the  manufacturer  generally  enayes 
him  at  once  to  avail  himself  Of  it,  while  the  smaller  ava3ab)e 
resources  of  the  &rmer  often  preclude  him  from  procaria; 
many  a  madiine  which  would  prove  of  great  advantage.  Ne* 
vertheless,  science  has  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  Codisudian  far* 
mer,  and  many  are  the  appliances  now,  by  which  at  little  » 
penae  compared  to  yean  goneby,tiiesoilcanbeniadetoyidd 
its  fruits. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  important  canses  of  onrpreseit 
prosperous  condition.  Let  us  now,  reasoning  frrom  them,  dnv 
some  usefU  instruction  for  the  future.  The  same  means  thst 
have  proved  succnsfhl  in  the  past,  must  prove  aaeceisfal  ii 
the  future,  and  if  more  earnestness  and  energy  are  applied  \» 
the  use  of  those  means,  greater  wiU  be  onr  progress.  Of  n* 
calculable  importance  is  a  wise  and  conciliatory  spirit  towuds 
foreign  nations,  so  that  as  long  as  possible  we  may  ei^joy  peace 
—especially  tiie  cultivation  of  niendly  feelings  with  oir 
nearest  ndghboun,  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  duldns 
of  the  same  parents,  having  the  same  interests  with  oorsdveif 
and  possessed  of  the  same  energetio  Bcxon  spirit,  whose  efeet 
in  the  civilization  of  the  world  and  the  improvement  of  dl 
the  interests  of  civilized  nations  can  scarcely  be  computed,  li 
any  neighbourhood,  if  the  inhabitants  live  amicabl]jr  together, 
interehuiging  the  courtesies  of  life,  they  can  materially  assist 
each  other  in  many  ways :  so  with  nattons.  The  Beciproeitj 
Treaty,  entered  into  many  yean  ago  between  Britain  and  tte 
United  States,  prmed  of  great  advantage  both  to  them  and  to 
us,  as  is  shown  by  the  immense  increase  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports during  its  continuance.  We  regret  it  has  now  bees 
repealed,  but  are  thankful  that  it  appean  the  eiHects  wiD  by 
no  means  be  so  hurtful  as  vras  anticipated.  Nations  caaooi 
live  without  each  other's  assistance  anv  more  than  individsab ; 
and  we  find  l^e  American  people  still  continue  to  buy  extRH 
sively  fVom  ns.  In  the  encouragement  of  immigration  the 
Legislattire  might  do  much  for  ns.  The  more  laoonren  «t 
have  in  our  land,  the  cheaper  will  labour  be,  and  the  Bors 
will  be  accomplished,  thereby  adding  to  onr  wealth.  It  is  Is 
be  regretted  that  so  many  emigrants,  year  after  year,  psst 
through  our  country  to  the  Western  States,  while  in  Bntiali 
territory  there  lies  so  much  uncultivated  fertile  land.  A  greet 
deal  might  also  be  done  by  our  Government  in  the  estabUshflieit 
of  agricultural  schools.  In  Ireland,  under  the  sttperriston  of 
the  Board  of  National  Education,  these  are  amon^  the  vih' 
able  means  that  have  produced  in  that  country  the  preseil 
advancement  in  fkrming.  Hiese  Irish  schoob  ata  piepaiatsiy 
to  a  higher  institution,  at  which  young  men,  genenltf  tto 
sons  of  farmers,  are  taught  at  a  cheap  rate  the  nsnal  fanocte 
of  a  sound  English  education,  as  also  book-keeping,  land  10- 
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tejiog,  levelling,  mapping,  animal  and  vegetable  pbysiology, 
botany,  geology,  chemistry  with  practical  agricnltoie,  and  hor- 
ticoltore— there  beinff  attached  to  the  institution  a  &rm  on 
vhich  the  practice  of  agricoltnie  in  its  most  improTcd  forms 
is  Minted  oot  In  this  coontnr  generally  there  is  little  know- 
ledire  of  sdentiflc  Iknning,  and  often  even  by  the  fitrmer  rery 
little  interest  taken  in  the  occupation.  Hence  the  daily  emi- 
^ition  of  oar  young  men  to  the  gold  regions  er  the  com- 
■Micial  dties.  A  stop  of  vtn  great  coBseqnence,  and  firom 
which  no  doobt  beneficial  reenlts  wiU  flow,  has  been  taken  in 
the  opening  up  of  commereial  rektioni  with  distant  oonntries. 
And  we  may  congnitnlate  onrsehres  tiiat  the  report  of  the 
j^mniwioaera  appointed  fcr  this  porpose  is  so  favonrable. 
lae  Confeden^on  of  the  Profinees,  giiring  us  a  mote  influen* 
tial  position  and  a  name ;  and  the  £tercolonial  Bailwvy,  en- 
aUiag  us  al  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  exchange  goods  with 
other  oonntrici,  will,  no  doubt,  tend  greatly  to  our  advance- 
Bent.  But  we  most  erer  bear  in  mind  that  the  beet  Legisla- 
tars  ia  the  woiid  can  do  litde  to  advance  a  coontry,  unless  the 
individual  exertions  of  enterprising  men  are  faithfully  and 
wntinuously  employed.  Therefore,  let  us,  each  and  all,  do 
oor  best  to  promote  the  agrionltnral  interests  of  our  bdoved 
uad. 

And  now,  in  oondnsion,  lei  me  call  yonr  attention  to  some 
■j^n  that  seem  to  me  to  have  been  too  much  overlooJced 
heretofore.  One  is  the  necessity  of  a  more  satisfactory 
MAptatioa  of  our  stock,  our  crops,  and  modes  of  farming  to 
oor  climate.  Every  country,  yes,  cv«n  eveiy  district,  has  a 
pecohar  climate  and  soU— eo  with  Canada.  And  while  we 
we  the  breeds  of  cattle  tiiat  are  found  most  profitable  in 
Bntein,  it  is  a  qnestion  whether  the  same  breeds  genonlly 
pmve  the  most  profitable  here.  Would  it  not  be  welfto  direct 
***«tion  to  tiie  suli^ject,  and  try  i(^  by  care  in  crossing  our 
Fjneat  breeds,  we  could  not  produce  other  breeds  better 
•Mpted  to  the  several  parts  of  our  country,  which  being  so 
"^tensive,  must  possess  many  Tarieties  of  soil  as  well  as 
«>Bst»  P    A  similar  remari[  might  apply,  al^ongh  perhaps 


not  to  the  same  extent,  to  oor  crops.  Botation  of  crops  is  a 
matter  that  in  Canada  generally  receives  too  little  attention — 
this  more  especially  in  Ceatnl  Canada.  When  a  field  is 
found  to  be  good  and  yield  well,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that 
that  field  is  cropped  year  after  year  until  its  yery  life-blood  is 
withdrawn,  and  years  of  good  manuring  will  scarcely  restore 
it— one  of  the  causes,  no  doubt,  of  the  complaint  that  old 
settlementa  do  not  produce  such  good  crops  as  new.  A  re- 
gular rotation  of  crops  and  regular  manuring  would  oertiunly 
J)revent  tiiis.  Boot  crops  are  also,  I  believe,  too  much  nee- 
ected.  They  in  incalculably  useful  in  pulyerixing  the  sou, 
and  enabling  the  fknner  to  ctear  it  of  weeds. 

One  other  matter,  and  I  will  not  detain  you  longer.  The 
estaUishment  of  regular  fairs  or  markets  throughout  the 
whole  country,  quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  place,  would  be  of  such  advantage 
that  those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  them  cannot 
comprehend  it.  There,  and  there  only,  oan  the  fitrmer  become 
acquainted  with  the  real  value  of  that  of  which  he  has  to  dis- 
pose. An  immense  saving  of  time  and  labour  would  also  be 
the  consequence.  Instead  of  the  fanner  in  want  of  a  good 
horse,  cow,  or  sheep  driving  around  the  country  for  days  or 
weeks,  till  he  finds  the  ob|)ect  of  his  seareh,  half  a  day  at 
the  fair  will  show  him  all  the  animals  for  sale.  He  can  there 
satisfy  himself  better,  and  save  moch  time,  which  is  money. 
At  sxich  a  ])lace  also,  he  will  learn,  by  contact  and  conversa- 
tion with  his  fdlow-farmers,  any  new  ideas  on  the  subjects 
that  should  interest  him,  and  naturally  be  induced  to  emulate 
his  more  enterprising  neighbour.  Let  us,  then,  for  the  sake 
of  onr  beloved  Canada,  put  our  shoidders  to  the  wheel,  and 
push  forward  as  best  w>e  can  the  agriculture  of  our  hind. 
And  while  we  do  so,  let  ns  nobly  detennine  to  defend  what  we 
do  possess.  If  those  threatening  invaders,  the  Fenians,  do 
set  foot  upon  our  soil,  I  am  sajtisned  that  we,  the  sons  of  toil 
and  subjects  of  a  bdoTed  Queen  and  Government,  will  give 
them  such  a  reception  timt  they  will  regret  that  they  ever  at- 
tempted to  molest  oa. 


CUMBERLAND    SHORTHORNS. 


Sinee  the  retorna  of  the  cattle  plague  began  to  show  sudi  a 
visible  decfina  of  the  disease  about  two  months  ago,  the  trade 
for  cattle  has  begun  to  gradually  right  itself ;  and  although 
f»in  are  still  discontinued,  much  gw)d  store  stock  has  been 
changing  hands  by  private  treaty  ;  indeed,  aQ  over  the  country 
ft  the  present  timvare  to  be  found  droves  of  good  beasts  pass- 
ing from  the  locked-np  pastures  to  lands  that  have  been 
devutated  by  the  phigue,  nut  which  are  now  considered  to  be 
in  10  healthy  a  aUte  as  to  be  re-etocked.  This  has  naturally 
been  the  case  with  common  or  store  stock ;  even  highly-bred 
Shorthorn  sales  have  lately  been  taking  plaee  all  over  the 
Kingdom,  and  fiur  priees  realised;  recently,  in  onr  own 
ooantr,  Mr.  Hetfierington's  well-known  herd  of  Shorthoms  at 
Middle  Farm,  Brampton,  was  disposed  of  by  anetion  b^  Mr. 
Stndlbrd,  and  Tevy  nir  prices  were  given  for  the  animak ;  in 
^  several  of  the  higher  bred  cows  made  prices  ranging  from 
^  to  00  guineas  each ;  and,  as  a  fiirther  proof  of  the  oonfi- 
(Inee  that  is  felt  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  the  abatement  of 
the  disease,  we  may  mention  that  a  small  herd  of  pure  Short- 
nonts  were  recently  lold  at  Yardley,  near  Birmingham,  for 
jut  over  £3,000.  The  herd  consisted  of  only  30  animals,  and 
wew  averaged  £66  14a.  2d.  each ;  three  of  them  made  each 
100  ffuineas,  and  two  yearling  heifers  made  respectively  116 
ud  130  guineas  a-piece. 

It  is  fhom  these  sales  that  our  county  has  been  much  bene- 
fitted. Mr.  J.  P.  Foster,  of  Killhow,  near  Wigton,  has  been 
3n  extensive  purehaser,  not  only  at  these  sales  hut  on  former 
^'ccuions ;  soon  after  taking  possession  of  the  Killhow  estate, 
and  effecting  great  improvements  thereon,  he  be^  purchasing 
^otthoms  at  some  of  the  best  sales  in  the  kingaom.  Two 
oafen  were  obtained  at  the  Ute  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  sale  at 
^Abraham  in  1868,  where  Mr.  Chtrk  Irving,  also  a  native  of 
this  county,  bought  so  Urgefy  for  exportation^  Then  fol- 
lowed other  purchases  fh)m  the  herds  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Maynmrd 
(of  Martoo-ksMoor),  Mr.  J.  H.  Langston  (of  Saisden),  and 
w.  Bobinsoa  (of  Clifton  Futures) ;  from  the  latter  place  came 
theeeMntodWifor  "Baveliy/'wbo^witiiherdmighterehaf 


won  seyeral  prizes  at  the  Wigton  shows,  and  was  bought  for 
136  guineas.  In  1864  two  animals  were  obtained  from  the 
Bake  of  Devonshire's  sale  at  Holker ;  and  from  thence  fol- 
lowed, by  private  treaty,  the  first-class  bull  13th  Duke  of 
Oxford,  who  has  hitherto  been  used  with  the  herd.  At  Mr. 
Hethenngton's  sale,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  he 
bought  five  animals,  including  two  excellent  specimens  of  a 
tribe  that  is  so  well  known  and  so  much  esteemed  throughout 
this  country,  ris.,  the  Troutbeck  "  GKrynnes,"  and -firom  these 
two,  a  cow  ''Polly  Gwynne,"  and  her  heifer  "Duchess 
Ghrrnne."  It  is  his  intention,  witii  the  aid  of  bolls  of  the 
Kirklevington  blood,  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the  fiunily, 
that  the  oountv  may  not  lose  its  hi^  reputation  for  a  tribe 
that  is  so  hig^y  considered  in  the  whole  kingdom.  Mr. 
Robert  Jefferson,  of  Preston  Hows,  was  also  a  purchaser  of  some 
animals  at  Mr.  Hetherington's  rale,  including  a  "  Gwynue  ** 
at  a  high  price— likewise  Mr.  Gioorge  Moore,  of  Whitehall, 
and  Mr.  Q.  C.  Hope,  of  Aspatria.  At  the  Yardley  sale,  Mr. 
Foster  got  "F^tail,''  of  the  Kirklevington  blood,  and  her 
daughter  **  Fantail  3rd  "—both  at  high  figures ;  and  as  a  climax 
to  these  he  has  just  purehased,  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Strafford,  a  splendid  young  bull  just  twelve  months  old,  thick 
and  compact,  a  Mod  roan  of  excellent  quality,  and  with  fine 
long  hair,  fWun  Mr.  Betts*  magnificent  herd  at  Preston  Hall, 
Kent  This  young  animal  is  by  '*  Grand  Duke  4th,"  a  son  of 
the  best  of  the  three  cows  which  were  sold  for  1,900  guineas, 
and  out  of  "  Moss  Bose,"  bred  at  Cobham  Park,  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Bates's  "Cambridge  Bose  6th,"  one  of  the  last  relics  of 
the  famous  Kirklevington  sale.  **  Moss  Bose  "  was  sold,  under 
a  year  old,  for  260  guineas.  In  1862  Ae  was  purehased  fay  Mr. 
Betts,  and,  with  a  bull  calf  at  her  side,  made  400  guineas. 
The  young  bull,  which  is  of  great  promise,  and  considered  one 
of  the  best  yet  bied  at  Preston  Hall,U  called  "KoyalCam- 
bridge,"  and  cost  200  guineas.  With  so  much  enterprise  and 
such  fiirtt-olass  stock,  our  county  will  still  sustain  her  reputa- 
tion among  all  her  neighboun  of  the  north,  and  indeed  vie 
with  any  in  the  souths— Mv^  ^.-^^Oumberhnd  PacptH, 
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THE    LABOUE    MARKET,    THE    MALT-TAX,    AND    THE    HARVEST. 


At  the  Korth  Walsham  Society's  Meeting,  Mr.  Howxs, 
M.P.,  said  they  must  have  read  a  remarkable  speech  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  on  agricnltiiral  statistics,  in  which  Norfolk 
was  mentioned  in  very  strong  eulogistic  terms,  Norfolk  not 
having  resisted  the  gathering  of  these  agricnltoral  statistics. 
He  thought  therefore  Norfolk  stood  one  of  the  foremost 
counties  of  tliis  kingdom.  In  hiking  at  what  had  really 
taken  place,  he  wished  he  could  congratulate  them,  but  he 
thought  he  might  say  there  never  was  a  worse  harvest  Uian 
that  of  1865 ;  at  least,  he  remembered  none.  They  had  had 
that  terrible  cattle  plague,  which  had  had  the  effect  of  lessen- 
ing the  show  to-day  in  a  verygreat  degree,  and  also  of  lessen- 
ing their  present  meeting.  He  hoped  that  next  year  would 
have  arrived  to  its  full  proportions,  and  that  they  might  es- 
cape the  annoyance  and  inconvenience  which  the  agricultural 
interest  had  received  firom  the  restrictions  of  cattle ;  but  he 
could  only  hope  this,  for  there  was  no  doubt  they  would  have 
to  submit  for  a  time.  Speaking  of  the  harvest,  Mr.  Howes 
said  that  he  was  lately  in  Durham,  and  if  we  bad  wet  here 
they  had  a  deluge  there,  and  the  harvest  was  standing  about 
last  month.  If  it  was  painful  for  him  to  see  the  state  of  the 
harvest  in  that  county,  it  was  far  more  painful  for  him  to  see 
the  strike  in  the  iron  mines.  There  were  12,000  workmen  in 
that  comparatively  small  oountv,  and  £16,000  per  week  was 
the  amount  of  their  wages.  They  could  conceive  what  would 
be  the  effect  upon  the  trade  of  that  district  from  such  a  sum 
being  withdrawn,  as  it  had  been,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  weeks, 
for  he  believed  the  strike  was  not  termioated  now.  There 
was  no  doubt  the  labour  market  was,  and  would  be  for  many 
years,  the  subject  of  the  day.  Did  it  affect  them  P  Though 
they  were  free  firom  anything  like  a  strike ;  still,  it  must  be 
admitted  tliat  in  different  parts  of  the  county  they  had  found 
the  want  of  labour.  Many  migrations  too  had  taken  place 
from  this  to  other  parts.  There  were  many  men  who  would 
leave  their  hoiiA»  only  for  a  few  shillings  a  week,  and  as  fore- 
warned was  forearmed,  the  question  was,  "  How  can  this  be 
met  P"  It  was  in  the  treatment  of  the  agricultural  labourer — 
a  subject  which  he  had  touched  upon  before,  bufi  which  he 
thought  might  be  entered  into  here,  as  they  were  all  farmers, 
and  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  agricultural  laoourer  was  not  easy,  but  it  was 
more  easy  than  the  treatment  of  the  labourer  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts;  for  this  reason — here  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  individual  character  of  the  men.  He  con- 
gratulated them  upon  this.  Although  there  had  been  an  im- 
provement, even  now  the  agricultural  labourer,  his  wife,  and 
family  were  not  treated  as  they  ought  to  be.  With  regajd  to 
the  habitations  of  the  poor,  that  was  a  subject  so  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  and  winnowed  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
go  into  the  subject ;  but  they  had  ascertained  what  ought  to 
be  doue,  and  in  a  great  measure  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 
He  thought  the  legrislature  had  gone  to  the  extreme  of  its 
power  in  this  matter ;  but  perhaps  it  might  do  something  in 
sanitary  matters,  and  in  enabling  landlords  who  had  not  a 
large  sum  of  money  at  their  disposal  to  do  what  was  required 
by  wav  of  loan.  Surely  they  must  come  to  the  condfusion 
that  all  that  remained  to  be  done  rested  with  them  individually. 
Let  them  all  take  this  to  heart;  let  them  remember  that 
there  was  a  common  interest  in  this  matter  between  landlords 
and  tenants ;  let  them  make  the  home  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer attractive ;  let  him,  if  possible,  have  his  garden,  instead 
of  his  allotment  half  a  mile  firom  his  cottage,  and  let  that 
cottage  be  such  as  he  was  entitled  to  expect.  He  differed 
vrith  the  Earl  of  Leicester  as  to  the  labourer's  tenancy  being 
weekly— he  thought  it  should  be  of  a  more  permanent 
character.  He  thought  the  house  or  cottage  of  the  kbourcr 
should  be  made  his  home ;  but  if  it  were  a  mere  weeklv 
tenancy,  it  was  impossible  for  the  man  to  look  upon  it  as  his 
home,  Vscause  he  would  be  liable  to  be  removed  at  any  time. 
He  believed  if  the  kbourei^s  home  was  made  what  it  should 
be,  that  home  and  the  associations  connected  with  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  remain  in  his  present  em- 
ployment ;  for  he  beUevea  there  wsn  no  das*  of  men  more 


attached  to  their  county  than  were  Norfolk  men,  whetker 
landlords,  tenants,  or  labourers.  He  entered  fully  into  tk 
sentiment,  being  a  Norfolk  man  and  living  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Read,  M.P.,8aid:  HebeUeved  they  had  in  this  ai- 
trict  secured  a  &ir  barley  crop,  and  had  harvested  it  in  oob* 
paratively  fair  condition.  There  had  also  been  an  iioprand 
price  for  barlev,  t^e  best  barleys  making,  as  they  were  svsr, 
26s.  per  coomb.  This  being  so,  some  of  his  firiends  said, 
"Dotft  say  anything  about  the  malt-tax :  let  well  iloDe." 
Now,  it  was  not  when  they  had  a  poor  crop,  but  whea  they 
had  a  good  crop,  like  that  they  had  three  years  ago,thsttheT 
felt  the  pressure  of  this  most  abominable  tax.  It  wu  oalj 
two  years  ago  they  sold  barley,  vreighing  fifteen  stonet—brig^ 
good,  sound  barley— for  12s.  6d.  a  ooomb :  he  had  no  dosbt 
the  same  barley  would  now  make  22s.or2Ss.  He  did  not 
believe,  any  more  than  it  had  been  with  the  hop-duty,  tint  if 
the  malt-tax  were  repealed  they  weuld  be  inundated  by  foreigi 
barlev.  Mr.  Bead  then  denied  that  the  fumer  had  bbj  lo- 
called  "protection,"  and  remarked  that  they  wen  tritttd 
now-a-days  by  the  saying,  "Tour  firiends  are  ia  powr- 
now  is  the  time  to  see  what  they  vrill  do  for  us.'*  Tliit«i 
very  legitimate  chaff  on  their  part.  He  did  not  think  there 
was  any  probability  of  their  obtaining  at  present  a  totil 
repeal  of  tJie  tax ;  but  he  thought  they  might  be  able  to  sib- 
stitute  another  tax  to  reduce  it,  such  aa  a  tax  upon  beer.  Mr. 
Read  concluded  by  urging  the  importance  of  this  qnotua 
being  kept  in  mind,  as  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Qladitone,  wfco 
thought  there  was  no  evangeUsinff  influence  in  beer,  tbosfa 
he  bdieved  it  was  a  national  beverage,  given  by  a  kind  Ft9- 
vidence  to  be  the  solace  of  the  poor  man,  and  to  diecr  i^ 
comfort  him  when  he  was  vreary.  He  bdieved,  further,  tto 
by  no  system  could  we  extract  so  little  good  and  so  muchhiai 
from  beer  as  we  did  by  the  brewing,  adulterating,  m 
retailing  of  that  article  in  these  days. 

The  Earl  of  Kimberley  said:  He  would  speak  npoa j 
subject  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  his  firiend  Hr.  Boi 
— the  malt-tax.  It  was  a  aulject  which,  perhaps,  voit  in- 
terested the  people  of  Norfolk  at  this  moment.  Ixwbag  ^ 
it  as  a  political  question,  they  last  year  decided  that  for  tbee- 
selves  by  declaring  they  vrould  have  members  who  woild  Tfl« 
for  the  repeal  of  flie  malt-tax-  He  did  not  complaia  <rf  tte, 
because  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  theory  and  practice  of 
our  constitutional  ffjrstem.  Though  he  was  not  a  aob^ 
repealer,  he  should  be  considered  unreasonable  ^'*^'^fH,^f!r 
tempt  to  quarrel  with  those  who  were.  He  had  listened  wm 
great  pleasure  to  the  instructive  speech  of  Mr.  Bead,  wbcb 
came  with  ^freat  weight,  because  he  might  be  oonside«d» 
speaking  with  authority.  He  was  not  going  to  foUov  Mr. 
Read,  and  should  only  mention  one  point.  He  thought  tbti 
they  nad  done  right  bjr  ffiving  up  the  hope  of  a  total  repal ; 
for  he  was  certain,  wMchever  party  mignt  be  in  power,  » 
whoever  might  be  the  Chancellor  of  the  £xch^[iHT,  they 
would  never  be  permitted  to  take  off  a  tax  upon  one  W- 
ticular  beverage,  such  as  beer,  while  it  remained  npoa  otfeer 
like  beverages,  such  as  vrine,  tea,  coffee,  &c  He  ww  o- 
ceedingly  gkd  that  Mr.  Bead  looked  to  something  Hke  a  cobh 
mutation  of  the  tax,  rather  than  to  a  repeal ;  and  he  mjs 
the  question  would  be  brought  before  Parliament,  so  that  tb^ 
might  see  whether  such  thing  was  possible.  TbeaoUee^ 
then  turned  to  the  question  of  the  acarcttj  of  J*^*"'^^ 
attributed  much  of  this  to  the  alteration  in  the  tettteaww 
kw,  which  had  £acilitated  the  movement  of  hJioarers  fim  ««^ 
district  to  another.  He  had  no  doubt  that  that  qnestiA  « 
labour  vras  likely  to  become  one  of  great  *™P"*'**»!5";J! 
thought  they  ought  to  take  evciy  opportunity  of  eoaadcnf 
it.  If,  however,  he  were  asked  if  he  considered  the  «aiw^ 
misfortune,  he  should  say  that  he  did  not.  Ilkey  knev  ov 
the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  for  years  had^  "• 
fifcr  firom  satisfactory.  They  had  been  on  the  vene  of  W»- 
perism ;  and  he  vrould  explain  what  he  meant  W  that.  1^ 
man  was  a  married  man,  with  four  or  five  cfaiUrea,  oo  *» 
very  first  visit  of  sickness  to  his  fiunUy,  and  he  *«fj"* 
work,  he  had  to  go  to  the  unioQ-houae.    Sni^OiiBf  tkat  no- 
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ther  child  was  to  be  added  to  his  family,  he  had  to  come  and 
ask  for  assistance  for  his  wife  to  pass  through  her  confine- 
ment ;  and  if  any  of  his  children  died,  he  hiul  a^^  to  seek 
the  workhouse  for  assistance  to  bury  them.  Did  they  not 
consider  that  this  might  be  fidrly  called  being  on  the  verge  of 
pauperism  P  Now  that  was  not  a  satisfEustory  state  of  thin^ ; 
and  no  man  could  but  rcrioice  at  the  proepect  of  something 
being  done  that  was  calculated  to  raise  the  labourer  from  this 
Slough  of  Despond.  When  the  labourer  found  what  his  labour 
was  worth  he  would  demand  better  terms ;  and  they  had  to 
see  how  they  could  make  that  bargain  acceptable.  Mr.  Howes 
had  pomted  out  that  the  landlord  miffht  do  this.  They  mieht 
build  cottages  where  they  were  needed ;  and  he  beliered  that 
wronld  arise  cut  of  this  movement,  not  from  motiyes  of  philan- 
thropy on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  but  in  order  to  nave  a 
regard  to  their  own  interests  they  must  have  a  sufScient  num- 
ber of  cottages.  They  could  not  cultivate  their  farms  without 
they  had  hands ;  and  they  could  not  expect  to  have  hands  un- 
less those  hands  were  properly  housed.  If  they  built  cottages 
as  a  speculation,  they  could  not  exnect  to  make  the  investment 
pay  from  the  cottage  alone ;  but  tney  must  take  the  cottage, 
the  bam,  and  the  farm-buildings  altogether ;  and  then  ne 
maintained  that  the  landlords  would  find  that  in  their  cottages 
they  had  made  just  as  good  an  investment  as  they  did  in  any 
other  part  of  the  farm.  The  landlords  did  not  expect  to  get  a 
separate  rent  from  the  bam  or  the  cattle-sheds ;  nor  could  he 
expect  to  get  a  separate  rent  out  of  the  labourers'  cottages  *. 
he  must  take  the  farm  and  the  cottages  as  a  whole,  then  he 
(the  noble  earl)  had  no  doubt  he  would  get  a  reasonable 
profit  from  it.  He  thought  the  question  of  wases  would  ad- 
just itself  if  they  paid  attention  to  the  comiort  and  con- 
venience of  the  labourers.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Howes  that 
there  should  be  more  than  a  weeklv  tenancy.  He  thought  if 
there  came  a  greater  scarcity  of  labour  thev  would  inevitably 
use  a  greater  number  of  machines.  The  noble  earl  called  at- 
tention to  the  large  number  and  great  variety  of  machines  in- 
vented in  America,  owing  entirely  to  the  gr^  pressure  upon 
the  labour  market.  He  had  no  doubt  that  tne  example  of 
America  would  be  followed  here  should  the  scarcity  long  con- 
tinue. In  conclusion,  the  noble  earl  said  he  could  not  but 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  they  should  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  children  of  the  labourers  who  worked  in  their  fields  much 
in  the  same  way  as  they  dealt  with  fiictory  children.  He  did 
not  say  that  the  time  had  yet  arrived,  but  be  thought  by-and- 
bye  they  would  be  able  to  get  some  law  passed  similar  to  that 
now  in  operation  with  respect  to  factories.  He  thought  that 
was  one  of  the  good  results  they  might  look  forward  to  as 
arising  from  this  question.  They  might  depend  upon  it, 
although  there  might  be  a  severe  pressure  upon  them  indi- 
vidually for  a  time,  and  although  they  might  nave  difficulties 
to  face,  he  believed  they  would  see  the  time  when  their 
labouring  population  would  be  raised  in  comfort  and  in  intel- 
ligence, and  thus  all  around  them  would  be  raised,  and  the 
coimtnr  would  be  made  more  prosperous. 

At  the  Blofield  and  Waltham  meeting,  Mr.  E.  Fkllowes, 
M.P.,  said  :  Por  the  last  twenty-five  years,  I  think  I  mav  sa^, 
this  country  has  ei^oyed  a  state  of  prosperity  unexampled  m 
its  annals,  and  I  may  say  perhaps  unequalled,  certainlv  unsur- 
passed, in  any  other  country  of  the  globe.  During  that  time 
we  have  seen  our  commerce  extended  into  all  parts  of  the 
globe  ;  we  have  seen  the  distant  seas  covered  with  British 
ships  ;  we  have  seen  new  markets  opened  for  our  commerce 
and  our  manufiMrtures ;  and  in  this  instance  alone  we  have  seen 
great  symptoms  of  increasing  prosperity.  If  we  turn  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  what  enormous  strides  towards  im- 
provement have  been  made  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
owing  to  the  skill,  the  intelligence,  and  the  energy  of  the 
British  &rmer  !  There  was  a  time,  not  long  since,  wben  all 
the  energies  of  the  occupier  of  the  land  were  called  forth  to 
meet  difiiculties  which  some  believed  to  be  insurmountable  ; 
but  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the  British  farmer  were  un- 
daunted ;  when  those  difficulties  arose  his  enernr  increased, 
and  those  difficultly  vanished  from  before  him.  Look,  again, 
to  our  manufactures,  to  the  enormous  wealth  that  has  been 
amassed  in  our  manu&cturing  districts.  We  see  nlaoes  which 
were  villages  ten  years  a^,  having  but  hundreds  of  inhabitants, 
grown  into  towns  in  which  dwell  thousands  of  people  ;  and 
such  has  been  the  increase  that  the  population  has  not  been 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  manumcturers,  and  they  have 
b^Q  obliged  to  go  elsewhere,  beyond  their  own  legitimate  re- 


sources, for  help  and  assutance  to  work  tlieir  mills.  Well, 
during  all  this  period  of  prosperity  in  this  countiy,  has  the  in- 
terest of  the  labouring  class  been  neglected  P  If  we  look  to 
wh^  has  been  done  by  the  Legisbiture  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  sludl  we  not  find  that  numerous  Acts  of  railiament  have 
been  passed  with  a  view  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  dass  of  this  country  P  Have  we  not  seen  large 
sums  of  money  expended  by  (rovemment  and  by  private  hands 
for  the  improvement  of  the  labouring  class,  in  schools,  in  cot- 
tages, and  in  other  ways  P  And  have  we  not  seen  also  the 
great  improvement  that  does  exist  in  many  parishes,  and  in 
several  instances  amongst  the  labouring  dass  P  I  quite  agree 
with  my  reverend  friend  who  lately  addressed  you,  who  stated 
that  to  a  great  extent  a  difficulty  does  exist  of  getting  domestic 
servants,  and  I  perfectly  agree  with  him  that  such  is  the  case ; 
but  such  wiU  be  the  case  as  you  advance  in  dvilization.  As 
ybu  attempt  to  raise  the  lower  dass  of  people  in  the  social 
scale,  as  you  give  them  education,  you  render  them  more  likely 
to  think  themselves  equal  with  yoursdves,  and  render  it  more 
difficult  to  get  them  to  act  as  domestic  servants.  They,  and 
such  must  be  a  natural  consequence,  look  to  a  higher  sphere  of 
life.  It  is  not,  as  my  reverend  friend  says,  that  dass  lUonethat 
has  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  but  all  dasses  have 
advanced  with  rapid  strides.  None  of  us  hold  the  same  posi- 
tion as  those  who,  filling  like  situations,  went  before  us.  Is 
not  the  farmer  of  to-day  a  far  superior  man  to  the  fiirmer  of 
fifty  years  ago  P  He  lives  in  a  greater  state  of  luxury :  he  lives 
in  far  greater  affluence,  than  the  farmer  of  half  a  century  ago. 
And  so  it  is  in  every  grade  of  society  in  this  country.  If  we 
take  the  manufacturer,  the  commercial  man,  the  agriculturist, 
or  the  labouring  dass,  we  find  that  all  have  risen  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  sodal  scale.  Well,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  great  increase  of  prosperity  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricte  may  have  been  of  great  gain  to  the  millowners  in  some 
re^pecte,  but  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  agriculturists.  What  I  allude  to,  and  what  I  wish 
particularly  to  draw  the  attention  of  those  whom  I  address  this 
evening  to,  is  the  great  and  growing  want  of  kbour  in  the 
labour  market.  I  believe  this  has  arisen  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree from  the  fact — and  an  admitted  fact — that  the  manufac- 
turing interest  has  increased  to  such  an  enormous  extent  that 
thdr  legitimate  population  is  not  sufficient  to  cariy  on  theijr 
works,  so  that  the  manufacturers  are  obli^  to  go  into  the 
agricultural  districts  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  labour  to 
work  their  mills,  to  the  detriment  of  the  agriculturists.  Now, 
I  know  it  to  bo  a  fieict,  within  my  own  knowledge,  that  whole 
families  in  different  parishes  have  been  swept  away — fatiber, 
mother,  children,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  them— to  go  into  the 
manufacturing  districts.  And,  unfortunatdy  for  us,  as  fu-  as 
my  own  experience  goes,  it  is  the  honest  and  industrious 
labourer  who  goes  into  those  districts,  and  it  is  the  idle  labourer 
who  remains  behind.  The  honest  and  industrious  labourer 
has  found  this,  that  if  he  goes  into  the  manufacturinff  district 
he  am  cam  hiffh  wages,  obtain  work  for  Uie  wh(3e  of  his 
£uiuly,  get  com^rtebly  housed,  has  no  particular  distance  to 
go  to  his  work,  and  knows  very  well  that  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  work  he  may  obtain  an  excellent  liveUhood.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  idle  man,  who  will  not  put  himself  to  hard  work. 
He  will  remain  behind,  because  he  Knows  it  is  no  use  his  going 
into  another  district  unless  he  is  prepared  to  exert  himsdf  to 
the  utmost ;  and  he  knows  full  well  that  if  he  remains  behind 
he  must  be  supported  by  somebody,  and  that  he  may  continue  to 
practise  his  idle  habits.  If  it  be  an  admitted  fiAct--and  I  pre- 
sume it  will  not  be  gainsaid— that  the  labour  market  is  not  so 
well  supplied  as  it  used  to  be,  and  in  consequence  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  real  Question  for  us  to 
consider  is  how  is  this  to  be  counteracted  by  us  P  There  is, 
unfortunatdy,  I  know,  existing  in  many  imrts  of  the  country  a 
sort  of  independence— aye,and  of  insubordination — owing  to  the 
great  scarcity  of  labour.  I  have  heard  of  numerous  instances 
where  Ubourers  otject  to  being  found  fault  with  by  thdr  em- 
ployers, and  where  employers  will  hardly  dare  speak  to  them, 
because  they  will  say,  as  they  have  said  in  many  instances,  **  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  me  there  are  plenty  of  others  who  will 
employ  me."  This  has  been  going  on  to  a  great  extent  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  a  great  scardty  of  labour; 
but  I  hope  it  is  not  the  case  in  this  dirtrict.  What  we  have  to 
gaurd  against  is,  the  inoreaabff  want  of  labour  extending  into 
our  own  district ;  for,  although  we  may  for  a  time  counteract 
the  great  want  of  Ubour,  by  our  reaping,  mowingi  and  othe^ 
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iB^iAini^^  it  joMj  be  most  inoonveBAeBt  to  the  agricnltiirwti 
should  that  ^reai  scarcity  oontiniie  lor  any  lea^  of  time. 
Then  is  yet  tune,  I  think,  for  iu  to  avert  what  I  TQgard  as  so 
great  a  calamity.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done?  Hy  belief  is 
that  we  most  well  stody  the  interest  of  the  labouer:  we 
mast  study  his  happiness  and  comfort:  wt  most  look 
to  his  cottfl^ ;  we  most  house  him  well  and  comfortably ;  we 
most  attach  him  to  the  soil  on  which  be  lives ;  and  we  mnst 
attach  him  to  the  cottage  in  which  be  resides,  and  to  the 
^^arden  which  he  ccdtivates  ^  we  most  make  him  feel  that  he 
IS  a  part  of  the  &nn  on  which  he  works,  and  we  mast  give  him 
an  interest  in  remaining  at  home  in  preference  to  seekuur  work 
dsewhere.  If  this  be  done,  my  belief  is  that  we  shall,  in  a 
great  measnre,  prevent  cor  laboorers  going  into  distant  dis- 
tricts. If  this  is  not  done,  we  cannot  be  snrprised  at  men 
going  elsewhere,  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  emplo;pBent, 
plen^  of  wages,  leavingns  to  take  care  of  ourselves  m  tBe 
Dest  way  that  we  can.  We  mast,  therefore,  take  care  of  oor 
labonrers.  In  associations  like  this  we  are  doing  evarythinff 
we  can  to  promote  their  welfiure,  and  it  is  with  that  view  that  I 
think  yon  and  I  are  so  anxious  to  uphold  and  maintain  the 
Eynsford  Association.  We  feel  that  it  is  indispensable,  and 
not  only  our  duty,  but  our  interest,  to  watch  sarrowl]^  ^  wd- 
£u^  tlM  happiness,  and  the  comfort  of  the  kbonnng  cbss ; 
and  unless  that  is  done,  we  must  take  the  consequences. 
Depend  upon  it^  they  are  the  real  firieads  of  the  laoouring 
class  who  look  after  their  moral  and  social  wdfore  and  their 
mental  improvement :  those  are  not  the  firiends  of  thelabonrin« 
dass  who  will  instil  into  their  minds  ideas  and  notions  whieh 
they  have  not  the  learning  to  understand,  nor  the  kemwews  of 
perception  to  see  that  they  are  fallacious. 

The  Eev.  W.  Howaxd,  Vice-chairman,  said :  Sewil  re- 
marks had  been  inade  as  to  edueation,but  he  hoped  and  trusted 
that  no  one  would  suppose  that  the  middle  classes  of  society 
ofagecM  to  a  liberal  or  fair  education  to  the  lower  classes,  but 
that  education  was  not  required  fhrther  tiian  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  They  would  see  the  truth  of  this  when  thmr 
remembered  the  early  age  at  which  diildren  had  to  go  to  worlc 
—U  more  than  this  wereput  into  their  little  minds  they  would 
be  unable  to  retain  it  He  wu  of  opinion  that  the  aducatioB 
in  the  form  of  reading  and  writing  should  be  fhmi  the 
^Tintares ;  and  then  be  thought  those  children,  who  were 
^reariy  examined  at  the  prize  scheme,  would  not  disclose  that 
mnoranoe  of  Scriptural  truth,  which  he  saw  that  the  bidiop  of 
the  diocese  and  othen  had  observed  and  commented  upon  at 
the  late  meeting.  The  middle  dass,  as  a  body,  wen  ahravs 
ready  to  support  the  cleigy  in  anything  that  would  benefit  the 
community ;  but  he  maintained  that  the  fhnds  of  this  asso- 
ciation ought  not  to  be  given  to  people  as  a  bonus  for  sending 
children  to  sdiool  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  when  they  had 
the  option  of  sending  their  ehiUren  to  that  school  for  tka 


nominal  sum  of  a  penigrt-**^.  flefar»<liithat»aiforwtb 
want  of  labour  was  eoneeraed,  the  remirks  ef  the  chanm 
were  not  so  applkable  to  the  ssaterm  division  of  the  eeoalyii 
to  the  western,  the  easlen  dividoB  baiag  moss  diriid  ad 
snb-iivided  than  was  the  weaken. 

Hr.  LiAMOii  thoa  leferred  to  the  remafksef  theLsd-lM- 
tenaitattheDoekng  AasodatiQa.  TheapeadiitBslfwhaai- 
tigged  would  show  that  e«  Lord  laicestiPs  estate  tfailshp— 
had  been  worse  provided  for  than  the  fsrmenf  eatkk  is 
lordship  admitted  that  he  wanted  from  800  to  l,0001skM 
on  his  nrm,  and  thai  although  Us  attestioB  had  besndnwi  a 
the  matter  for  the  btft  thirty  yean,  he  was  now  ths  owner  d  <aj| 
400  or  600  eotteges,  aeoommodating  the  like  number  dhnh 
—this  number  indudiag,  as  be  (Mr.  Leanon)  sappossd,  wiim, 
females,  and  children.  Lord  Leseester  pfeo  said  ikt  tbe  km 
investment  a  gentleman  eonld  make  waa  to  build  oott^«« 
those  estates  that  had  none  upon  them.  The  imddk  6mmd 
coarse  had  been  long  aware  of  this  faet,  and  did  not  imn 
any  editorial  remarks,  such  as  appeared  in  one  of  the  likd 
papers,  to  draw  them  to  that  condusioa.  Lord  Leieasteraii 
oebailt  severd  cottages  in  certain  parishes  which  he  aised; 
but  when  he  remembered  that  tiiose  parishes  anbrscd  6,441 
aeres^  and  had  in  1861  apopulatioii  of  1,486,  he  (Mr.  Lesaos) 
thought  there  was  plentV  of  room  for  his  lordship  to  bdi 
cottages  there ;  and  the  foot  that  bis  lordship  was  kxd  d  tie 
manor  in  chief  of  these  parishes  ought  not  to  be  histagktd 
No  doubt  those  who  built  cottages  there  had  to  ps^tvuy 
smart  fine  when  thcj  took  them  up  again.  When  thej  losMK 
the  cottages  throu^^out  the  countiy,  they  would  find  that  th« 
most  dikpidated  were  tiiose  whieh  were  copyhold,  sad  MR 
espeeialiy  these  whidi  befonged  to  the  lord  of  the  msnorki» 
seu:  The  ford  of  the  manor  had  not  buiU  the  eotta8cs.0lki 
people  had  built  them ;  and  when  tiiey  oame  to  require  npir, 
they  very  sddom  got  repaired  from  want  of  funds.  Hs  em- 
gratakted  Lord  Leicester  upon  the  undertaking  he  had  co» 
meneed,  and  hoped  and  tmded  timt  he  would  eany  it  oa  vii 
i^ur,  fbr  on  looking  through  the  parishes  oif  Hdkbm. 
Warham  Saint  MmT/Warham  All  Saints,  and  Wstsrdm,  h 
found  they  embraced  11,611  aeres^  witii  a  popnlalaon  d  1^ 
He  merdy  remarked  upon  these  things,  because  he  thooglti 
hardly  right,  after  the  middle  dasses  had  fbund  hones  forte 
poor,  that  the  landed  interest  should  represent  thstthiy  W 
done  tiiat,  which  nothing  butthe  Union  Bill  that  had  just  ps*^ 
and  ought  to  have  passed  years  ago,  had  compelled  then  t»k 
He  should  be  sorry  to  say  any  w^  in  diaparagemeat  d  mf 
gmstleman  to  whom  respect  onght  to  be  paid;  but  he  hdi»  i 
middle-dass  man,  that  it  was  not  right  to  hear  remarbdtfcw 
kind  made  without  commenting  upon  tiiem ;  othsnriN  tki 
middle-dasses  wodd  be  put  down  as  tiie  greatest  noodbn 
ezHstence,  and  would  be  said  to  have  neilher  a  voice  ■oriiBa 
their  own. 


MONMOXJTHSHIKE    PAMONG.— MASTERS    AND    SERVANTS. 


At  the  Usk  Earmers*  Club  Mr.  Rups  said :  Mr.  Purdiase, 
of  Pilston,  in  1841,  made  a  tour  of  Monmouthshire,  and  get  up 
an  agitation  for  tiie  purpose  of  improving  the  anicuUureof  the 
oountv.  Amesig  other  places  which  he  vidted  was  Usk,  and 
he  dia  Bse  the  honour  to  adc  mv  co-operation.  He  enlided  a 
few  more  in  the  good  cause,  and  I  ssn  sony  to  say  that  I  miss 
this  evening  from  among  as  many  worthy  men  who  then  worked 
with  us  in  ue  caase  of  agricultural  improvement.  I  see,  hew- 
ever,  soas  who  are  worthily  following  m  tiie  footsteps  of  worthy 
fothers.  Those  men  ha^the  mord  courage  to  break  away  from 
the  yoke  ef  ancient  usage,  to  cast  off  the  trammels  of  bad  cus- 
toms, and  conform  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
I  believe  the  young  formers  whom  I  see  in  this  room  are  actmg 
in  a  dmilar  spirit.  You  do  not  centinne  to  do  a  thing  merdy 
because  it  has  been  done.  You  look  round  and  see  what  is 
best,  and  act  accordiaply.  Yon  are  ready,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
abilities,  to  adopt  any  impfovements  that  are  presented  to  you. 
Oo  on  as  you  have  done,  and  leave  an  example  to  your  diildren 
which  they  may  follow.  You  will  have  many  difficdties  to  en- 
counter in  your  path.  Maaj  persons  will  pooh-pooh  your  ef- 
forts: petty  malevolence  will  try  to  eafaminmte  and  assail,  and 
•df-cskeem,  set  on  stihs,  will  affect  to  fodt  down  with  pi^  and 


ny,  **  Behdd  the  man."    Never  mind,  however,  whd  they  oj ; 
keep  ahead ;  never  look  behind  and  safer  the  pcaslty  «^ 
we  read  of.  of  an  oUi  lady,  who,  for  looking  behind,  wm  tuin 
into  a  piUar  of  sdt.    I  oonsiderthatoneof  thegieatobjediw 
meetiBg,  upon  oeoasions  like  this,  is  to  say  to  each  otkffvksl 
we  think  upon  diftrent  topics.    I  can  tell  you,  brother^uwa^ 
for  I  form  a  litUe  myself;  and  Ithink  I  canaddnas yos s^ 
ther  labourerst  dthough  Ido  not  put  my  handtoguide  tbeplosp 
in  cutting  the  f\uTows,  I  put  my  hand  to  the  plough  is  «uff 
■mtters.    There  is  a  sulnect  upon  which  I  have  thmgiit  <iftei» 
and  spoke  of,  and  I  should  like  to  brii^  it  bdore  joa.  Am 
magistrate,  I  have  oftoi  occadon  to  see  emnloyen  d  hwr 
brought  bdbre  the  bendi,  and  servants  brought  up  by  wtf^ 
for  wages,  or  breaches  of  contract^  whieh  I  am  oonviooddF 
have  been  settled  in  three  minutco,  if  seme  mutud  fomdiii 
stepped  in  to  try  to  arrange  the  matter.    Then  sie  s^ 
many   labouring    men    here,    but   there   are  nnny  vt* 
han^e   the  plough.    Now,   a   kindly   word  d  '^'^^ 
little  kind  word,  wodd   offaen  manage  many  tfaiigs  w 
are  brought  before  a   mai^strate.    The  hdienier  i^k  » 
waa  hired  upon  such  terns,  whidi  the  ■■derdmMs;  ortte 
master  says  he  was  hired  lyanwdieonditioB^wtefcw'*' 
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bourer  denies  ?  Both  are  eqoally  convinced  that  their  Tersion 
is  the  correct  one.  Now,  would  it  not  be  better  if;  upon  hiring 
a  senrant,  a  master  were  to  put  down  in  his  pocket-book  the  con- 
ditions of  hiring,  and  give  a  cop/  of  it  to  his  servant  P  If  the  ser- 
vant coold  not  read,  he  oonld  find  some  one  to  read  it  for  him, 
and  he  would  then  discover  at  once  whether  lie  has  property 
understood  the  terms  of  the  hiring.  If  it  is  not  as  he  has 
understood,  he  can  go  to  his  master  at  once,  and  point  ont 
wherein  he  does  not  mink  the  terms  are  properly  stated,  and 
ean  have  it  rectified  at  once,  according  to  his  own  sense  of  the 
conditions,  so  as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  master  having 
to  take  proceedings  at  some  (nture  time  for  an  offence  which 
the  servant  is  nnconscions  of  having  committed,  but  which  the 
master  believes  to  be  in  opiwsition  to  the  terms  upon  which 
he  hired  him.  These  mutual  misunderstandings  between  master 
and  man  do  much  harm.  If  a  master  gets  the  character  of 
being  prone  to  bring  his  servants  before  the  magistrates,  he 
will  be  sure  to  have  the  worst  of  servants  so  to  him  to  look  for 
situations ;  and  if  a  servant'get  the  name  of  brinmng  his  master 
up,  he  will  be  sure  to  be  employed  by  none  out  the  worst 
piasters.  I^st  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  Let  the  rule  be, 
if  a  man  does  good  by  me,  I  will  do  the  same  by  him.  Let 
there  be  a  little  forbearance  on  both  sides.  Let  it  be  **  give 
and  take^  on  the  part  of  master  and  man.  I  should  like  to 
see  priiees  offered  for  long  servitude,  for  they  may  be  uiade  the 
meuis  of  doing  much  good.  As  much  depends  in  this  matter 
upon  the  temperament  of  the  master  as  upon  tiie  abilities  of 
the  servant.  If  the  master  has  a  bad  temper,  the  servant  may 
be  ever  so  good,  but  if  he  cannot  put  up  with  him  he  must 
leave.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  moderate  servant 
and  an  easy  servant.  There  was  one  thing  which  he  was  {^d 
to  tee  this  Unb  kept  from  their  list  of  prises.    He  thought  it 


a  disgrace  for  a  Club  to  offer  a  prize  to  the  labourer  who  had 
brought  up  the  greatest  number  of  children  without  relief  off 
the  parish.  He  had  said  once  before,  and  he  would  do  so  again, 
that  it  was  like  offering  a  prise  for  the  sow  which  had  kept  the 
greatest  number  of  pigs  on  the  trough.  It  was,  in  his  opinion, 
degrading  to  a  man.  It  wae  offering  a  prize  to  a  labourer  for 
doing  his  duty.  He  thought  the  object  mtended  was  to  induce 
a  man  to  struggle  on  upon  low  wages  in  hopes  of  letting  one 
of  these  prizes,  and  enabling  formers  to  reduce  their  labourers' 
wages  below  the  fair  and  proper  value  of  their  labour.  He  was 
^lad  to  see  the  improvements  which  had  taken  place  in  plough- 
ing. In  the  infouCT  of  their  Club  they  saw  the  plough  drawn 
by  three  horses,  "  dragsing  its  slow  length  along,"  and  he  re- 
membered the  time  when  almost  everybody  gave  the  "  cold 
shoulder^  to  the  wheel-plouffh.  Now  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
the  judges  look^  with  complacency  on  the  wheel-plough.  He 
never  found  foult  with  the  judges,  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  their 
judgment  however  much  it  might  differ  from  his  own.  He  him- 
self brought  a  wheel-plough  on  the  ground  for  three  years  in 
succession,  but  the  judges  would  not  look  at  it.  In  the  second 
year  your  nephew,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  useful  fellow  in  the 
county,  Major  Herbert,  brought  a  wheel-plough  on  the  ground, 
but  because  it  threw  the  furrow  flat  the  jud^  would  not  look 
at  it.  There  was  only  one  swing-plough  in  the  field  to-day, 
the  rest  were  all  wheel-ploughs,  but  they  did  not  perform  such 
good  work  as  he  should  like  to  have  seen.  He  thought  many 
of  the  plouffhmen  using  them  had  not  had  much  experience 
with  them ;  out  if  they  continued  their  use,  and  leamea  how  to 
set  the  wheel,  the  flay,  &&,  he  had  no  doubt  that  when  thc^ 
met  twelve  months  hence  they  would  do  much  better ;  that  it 
might  be  so  was  his  earnest  wish. 


ON    AGRIOULTUBAL    PR  IN  0  IPLE  S.— TILLAG  E. 


The  farmer's  business  is  often  ilescribed  at  being  to  **  tQl  the 
soil."  This  vague  expression,  properly  understood,  wpJl 
describes  the  most  imjportant  part  of  his  work.  It  is  on  the 
soil  he  has  to  operate.  Out  of  it  his  returns  must  oome. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  condition  into  which  it  is  brought 
and  kept.  Its  tillage,  strictly  speaking,  has  to  do  wi^  secur- 
ing a  state  fovourabie  to  the  reception  and  growth  of  seed. 
Several  processes  are  necessaiv  in  order  to  this.  In  a  new 
country  like  Canada,  where  the  woody  wilderness  has  to  be 
converted  into  fruitful  fields,  clearing  and  draining  must  pre- 
cede ploughing,  harrowing:,  and  rolling.  Much  land  is  call&d 
*'  cleared,"  upon  which  tms  operation  has  been  only  half  per- 
formed. It  still  bristles  with  stumps,  or  is  thickly  beset  with 
stones.  With  such  obstructions,  it  is  impossible  to  bestow 
effectual  tillage  upon  land,  and  every  former  should  as  quickly 
a^  possible  get  rid  of  stumps  and  stones.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances, there  must  be  patient  waiting  for  the  stumps  to  rot. 
But  it  would  pay  in  many  cases  to  extract  the  stumps  oy  force. 
If  several  a4)acent  farmers  would  club  toother  and  buy  an 
effective  stump  machine,  the  cost  would  be  trifling  to  each,  and 
the  advantage  great  to  all.  A  long  lever,  consisting  simply  of 
a  stout;  tough,  round  loff,  will  do  eood  service  in  twisting  out 
stumps  that  are  partially  decayed.  Fastened  with  an  extra 
strong  chain  to  the  stump,  such  a  lever  worked  by  a  good  yoke 
of  cattle,  will  *•  dislodge"  many  an  "  old  settler'*  that  left  in 
the  ground  would  be  a  nuisance,  an  eyesore,  and  a  hindrance 
to  the  plough,  for  years.  Stumps  are  often  allowed  to  stand  in 
a  field  when  thev  are  so  rotten  that  a  push  with  the  hand  or 
foot  will  send  them  over.  This  is  negligent,  slovenly  pro- 
cedure. By  all  means,  be  rid  of  the  stimips  and  stones  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

When  land  is  wet,  but  little  progress  can  be  made  without 
draining.  A  soil  saturated  with  stagnant  water  is  utterly 
nnfit  to  grow  crops.  It  is  impossible  to  work  wet  lands  early 
in  the  spring,  and  thus  valuable  time  is  lost.  When  the  seed 
is  in,  it  will  not  germinate  quickly,  or  grow  fast,  or  ripea 
seasonably.  An  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  excludes  the  air, 
which  is  necessary  to  promote  the  assimilation  of  plant  food. 
It  also  changes  organic  materials  into  vegetable  acios,  produc- 
ing the  condition  which  we  call  a  **  sour**  or  "  cold"  soil. 
Xiondnot  properly  speaking  wet  is  greatly  benefited  by  dndn- 


age,  and  there  are  few  fSarms  that  would  not  be  rendared  far 
more  valuable  and  productive  by  this  important  preparation 
for  culture- 
Supposing  landto  be  cleared  and  drained,  thorough  plongliing 
is  the  next  process.  Its  ol^ects  are  to  make  the  soil  mellow,  to 
chan^  the  surface  and  bring  up  new  portions  for  contact  with 
the  air,  to  mix  the  top  soil  and  the  subsoil  together,  to  cover 
and  distribute  manure,  and  to  destroy  weeds.  Ploughing  should 
be  deeply  done.  If  shallow,  it  is  to  a  great  extent  labour  lost. 
Deep  plouffhing  has  many  advant^s.  It  exposes  more  of 
the  sou  to  the  action  of  light,  warmth,  air,  and  moisture ; 
affords  more  space  for  the  roots  of  plants ;  produces  many  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  draining ;  gives  more  land  to  the  acre, 
adding  deep  acres  to  broad  ones  :  preserves  from  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  both  drought  and  excessive  rain;  and  saves 
labour  by  securinff  larger  crops  on  the  same  space,  than  can  be 
raised  by  mere  sldm-ploughing.  Where  shallow  ploughing 
has  been  practised,  the  deep^ing  of  the  soil  should  be 
graduallv  accomplished.  By  going  down  an  inch  lower  each 
time,  only  a  little  of  the  hungry  subsoil  is  brought  to  the  top. 
In  this  way,  if,  in  addition  to  deepening,  manure  is  liberally 
applied,  gradually  the  whole  of  a  deep  seed-bed  is  pulverized 
and  pervaded  with  fertilizing  materiaL  Subsoilinr,  as  it  is 
called,  is  an  excellent  practice.  It  is  performed  with  a  plough 
that  does  not  turn  a  furrow,  but  simply  stirs  the  soU  beneath 
the  furrow  already  turndl.  It  has  been  known  to  add  one- 
third  to  the  crop.  The  importance  of  having  a  deep,  nch, 
meUow  soil  cannot  be  over-rated.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
such  a  soil,  a  pleasure  to  gaze  at  the  luxuriant  crops  growing 
in  it,  a  pleasure  to  harvest  the  abundant  products  it  yields,  and 
a  pleasure  to  count  up  the  gains  derived  from  it.  Most  peo- 
ple are  unaware  of  the  immense  good  done  by  mere  tillage. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  be  too  thorough  in  working  the  soil,  so 
as  thorouehly  to  stir  and  mix  it.  Iromthe  fact  that  a  large 
amount  of  fertilizing  material  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  that 
a  loose,  Uj^ht  condition  of  soil  is  most  fovourabie  to  extracting 
the  snpplies  thus  obtained,  tillage  not  merely  prepares  the  land 
for  a  growing  crop,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  provides 
manure  for  it.  Hence  the  maxim  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  fSmner,  **tillagi  is  UJLSVBX,'*^Canada 
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PRIZES    FOR    WELL-CULTIVATED    FARMS. 


At  the  Tenbury  Society's  Meeting,  Lord  NoRinwici  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  at  some  length  on  the  snl^ect  of  a  prize 
for  the  best-cultivated  farm  and  an  annual  inspection.  Hit 
attention,  he  said,  had  been  called  to  the  subject  by  the  prac- 
tice of  his  late  colUagne,  Mr.  J.  H.  Poley,  and  also  by  the 
practice  adopted  for  some  years  past  on  the  estate  of  the  Lady 
Emily  Foley  at  Stoke  Edith,  and  which  he  believed  to  have 
been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  Having  re- 
ferred to  the  opinions  entertained  by  Lord  Lyttelton  and  other 
gentlemen  in  Worcestershire  as  to  the  good  results  to  be  ob* 
tained  £rom  this  practice,  the  noble  lora  brought  the  subject 
directljr  home  to  the  meeting.  He  proposed  t)iat  the  area  of 
inspection  should  be  the  pansh  of  }5urford,  and  offered  to  give 
£5  ;  Mr.  Fardoe  would  give  his  £5,  and  other  landlords,  all 
Iving  within  a  ring  fence— although  he  had  not  spoken  to 
them  on  the  sulgect — ^woold  very  probably  contribute ;  so  that 
there  would  no  doubt  be  a  prize  of  £12  or  £15  to  begin 
with,  and  that  would  be  worth  having.  The  plan  of  inspec- 
tion which  he  sumsted  was  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
adopted  at  Stoke  Edith— viz.,  for  the  competitors  and  others 
to  nde  round  the  estates,  and  the  award  to  be  made  by  some 
practical  gentleman  of  great  experience,  as  it  had  been  made 
at  Stoke  Edith,  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Mathews,  who  wasyery 
widely  known  in  connection  with  agricultural  matters.  He 
would  tell  tiiem  fairly  what  his  object  was  in  introducing  this 
matter.  There  were  some  very  good  farmers,  some  ycry  bad 
farmers,  and  some  indifferent  ones.  In  estimating  ^ood  farm- 
ing they  would  not  take  simply  the  crop  of  turnips  or  the 
crop  of  mangolds,  but  the  state  of  the  fiirm  generally  ;  and  if 
this  were  done,  be  believed  that  in  the  course  of  two  years  or 
so  a  great  improvement  would  be  perceptible.  For  instance, 
if  a  man  had  a  field  full  of  thistles  or  docks  he  would  take 
care  to  have  them  pulled  ud  before  the  day  of  inspection ;  and 
thus  ^ood  would  result.  Tnen,  again,  as  to  the  landlord  class. 
The  inspection  would  show  whose  gates,  fences,  and  farm- 
buildings  were  out  of  order ;  and  ^  the  landlord  had  any 
pride  in  him,  he  would  put  such  things  in  order  or  give  a  sood 
**  reason  why."  An  inspection  would  therefore  act  well*  both 
for  landl3ra  and  tenant  indifferently.  In  conclusion,  his 
Lordship  said  he  thought  he  could  answer  for  his  own  tenants 
falling  in  with  his  views,  and  he  believed  that  otlier  tenants 
would  do  so  ;  and  on  the  general  sulqect  of  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  fiirmers,  he  remarked  that  he  made  it  a  practice  to 
obtain  information  in  going  about  the  country,  and  that  he 
knew  no  class  more  willing  to  impart  it  than  agriculturists. 

The  CHA.i&MjkN  said  he  full^  agreed  in  the  riews  of  Lord 
Northwick,  but  he  disagreed  with  him  as  to  the  area.  Listead 
of  the  parish  of  Burford,  which  he  thought  too  small,  he 
would  sug^t  the  area  included  in  the  prize  offered  by  Captain 
Pardoe — ^viz.,  that  of  the  Tenbury  Union.  By  extending  the 
area,  greater  good  would  be  effected,  and  there  would  be  more 
honour  gained  by  the  winner.  Again,  a  system  of  classifica- 
tion should  be  introduced,  so  that  the  small  farmers — those  oc- 
cupying say  200  acres — should  not  compete  with  large  farmers. 
He  thought  such  a  way  of  spending  their  money  would  be 
much  better  than  giving  prizes  for  mangolds  or  swedes,  as  he 
was  not  sure  that  those  were  the  best  crops  that  could  be 
grown  on  stiff  land :  he  thought  a  crop  of  beans  would  be 
better. 

Mr.  Best  said  that  tome  time  ago  he  thought  the  society 
was — he  would  not  say  **  going  to  the  bad,*'  but — rather  flag- 
ging. Now,  however,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
goinff  in  advance.  Lord  Northwick,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Fardoe  and  others,  had  offered  to  give  a  prize  for  the  best 
cultivated  farm,  and  he  was  sure  that  such  a  scheme  would 
have  many  supporters.  Lord  Northwick,  had  referred  to  the 
prizes  given  by  Lady  Emily  Foley.  Now  he  (Mr.  Best)  knew 
the  di^ctof  Stoke  Edith,  and  also  the  good  those  prizes  had 
effected.  He  was  acquainted  with  several  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  taken  those  prizes,  and  had  been  over  their  fiirms, 
and  he  must  certainly  say  tiiat  he  knew  of  no  estate  that  was 
better  &nned,  or  in  such  a  high  state  of  coUiyation  as  the 
Stoke  Edith.    That  horrible  weed  called  *<tcuteh"  wis  not 


grown  there.  In  the  Tenbury  district  they  were  tormaJd 
with  it,  but  at  Stoke  Editli  they  had  none ;  and  he  fidt  en- 
yinced  that  if  the  landed  proprietors  in  the  Teuborj  dntnet 
would  only  support  the  society  in  the  way  Lord  Northvid, 
the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Pardoe,  had  always  done  and  intesM 
to  do,  there  would  be  no  **  scutch'*  in  that  district,  aid  ibt 
the  farms  would  in  time  readi  as  high  a  state  of  cnltiTatioi 
as  Lady  Emily  Foley's  estate.  In  reference  to  t^  uroe  wbeh 
he  had  offered  for  the  best  crop  of  mangolds,  Mr.  fiot  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  it  was  a  crop  whidi  oaght  to  be 
grown  in  that  district,  the  soil  being  clay.  In  conjsnctioi 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Cocks,  he  had  looked  oyer  the  crop  of  tht 
only  competitor — Mr.  Strafford,  of  Orleton — and  had  foondil 
so  excee£ngly  good,  as  well  as  his  farm  generally  in  lo  higk  i 
state  of  cultivation,  that  if  the  Society  thought  prapa  k 
should  be  very  happy  for  Mr.  Strafford  to  have  the  cap.  A 
friend  of  his  liad  offered  next  year  to  give  a  cup  of  the  nke 
of  10  guineas  for  the  best  crop  of  two  acres  of  mangolds  pvn 
vrithin  the  Tenbury  Union,  and  as  he  (Mr.  B.)  woald  guiiB- 
tee  the  cup,  he  hoped  that  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  TcBbut 
Union  would  promote  the  object ;  to  which  he  would  ng^ 
the  addition  of  a  10s.  sweepstakes. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.  S.  Cocks,  in  the  course  of  kisreplT, 
spoke  strongly  of  the  science  of  agriculture  as  btts;  tk 
greatest  of  all  sciences,  as  it  embraced  the  idenoes  of  d» 
mistry,  botany,  mineralogy,  mechanics,  and  othoi.  Bit 
science,  he  said,  was  not  alL  The  motto  of  the  Bojal  A^ 
cultural  Society,  •*  Science  with  practice,"  was  the  «wst  t^ 
by  which  they  must  be  guided.  Gentlemen  whovrtfea 
books  and  went  entirely  by  theory  were  veryuscfbl  ud- 

Ccts,  but  they  all  knew  that  they  could  not  farm  entink  If 
ks.  If  so,  they  would  want  a  book  to  suit  one  mO,  la^ 
another  book  to  suit  another  kind  of  soil.  The  light-ludu^ 
the  heavy-land  farmer  could  not  pursue  the  same  systoB.  Ht 
knew  that  from  experience,  having  farmed  both  tignt  nod  td 
heai^  clay ;  and,  surprisiuff  as  it  might  seem  to  msav  peofk 
he  would  rather  farm  the  neavy  day.  He  believed  toere « 
more  to  be  got  out  of  heavy  hind,  and  that  the  fanner  of  it  W 
more  strings  to  his  bow  than  the  light-land  man.  Fromhearj 
land,  with  good  drainage,  good  manure,  and  other  imjKf^^ 
ments,  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  got,  if  the  fiuiner  hid  t 
good  tenure.  For  instance,  there  were  hops — a  very  jdessfflt 
feature  in  that  neighbourhood — and  orchards,  which  the  sud; 
man  could  never  indulge  in.  Again,  the  feeding  of  esttle,  ^ 
dairy,  cheese,  and  other  things,  while  the  sandy  man  had  tod^ 
pend  on  his  turnips  and  sheep.  The  latter  was  mm*  tbe 
easier  style  of  farming,  but  the  day  farm  was  mndi  nm  in- 
teresting. A  friend  of  his  (Mr.  C.  W.  Hoskyns),  wfcoiT<<e 
"Talpa ;  or.  The  History  of  a  Cby  Farm,"  did  not  take  tlw 
same  yiew  as  he  did,  and  seemed  rather  chocked  by  the  dificcl- 
ties  to  be  encountered ;  but  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  been  fw  s  good 
mauy  years  on  a  clay  form,  and  hoped  he  should  Uve  to  be  » 
many  more. 

Mr.  Masox  said  he  saw  some  very  good  ricb  at  Mr.  BetfJ 
and  other  places,  but  he  had  also  seen  a  greet  desl  of  W 
farming,  and  he  was  sure  that  if  Lord  Northvick  bsd  woi 
with  him  he  would  have  said  that  improvement  wai  bbod 
wanted.  As  to  the  approaches  to  some  of  the  form  hffoaa,  v 
never  saw  anything  so  bad  ;  while  some  of  the  hmd  ww  is* 
bad  state  of  cultivatiou  as  anything  he  ever  saw.  He  hep 
the  new  system  about  to  be  introduced  would  improve  tie  et- 
trict  altogether,  for  it  was  much  needed.  The  great  thisf  «* 
to  pull  together  and  tiy  to  improve.  If  they  were  <»  go  J" 
the  old,  slow-foshioned  way,  they  would  have  no  profit;  tiw» 
was  nbt  much  to  be  gained  by  the  adoption  of  the  best  pi«' 
He  thought  Lord  Northwick's  phin  for  inspection  of  &nw  o« 
of  the  best  things  that  could  be  adopted,  because  then  Isadto* 
would  see  the  old  buildings  and  the  bad  approaches  to  w* 
houses.  He  would  strongly  impress  upon  all  Uie  import** 
of  good  farming ;  hut  to  do  that  they  must  have  good  drsimg* 
Then  forming  might  be  profitable ;  but  as  kmg  as  ^^^'^ 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  land,  and  there  were  bad^jpiw*"* 
and  bad  building,  nothing  bnt  niination  oodd  c 
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THE    HARVESTING    OF    THE    MANGOLD    CROP. 

BY     A     PBACnCAL     7AR1IEB. 


The  mangel  wurtzel  crop,  or,  as  it  ii  now  familiarly 
called,  the  **  mangold"  crop,  has  hecome  of  national  im- 
portance.    Its  almost  nniversal  growth  and  extraordinary 
oolk  per  acre  make  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  crops  to 
eiilti?ate.     The  mode  of  culture  is  now  so  well  understood, 
and  the  varieties  arc  so  many  and  so  good,  as  to  be  of  easy 
adaptation  to  almost  every  kind  of  soil.    The  long  varie- 
ties and  globes  are  well   suited  to  all  rich  and  deep  soils, 
whereas  the  globes  only  are  j^perly  applicable  to  shallow 
and  inferior  lands.     Ihe  long  sorts  strike  rather  deeply  into 
the  soil,  but  the  globe  sorts  grow  more  on  the  sur&ce,  and 
spread  their  fibres  all  around.    The  best  varieties  only  are 
worthy  of  cultivation,  and  these  soon  become  degenerated, 
if  not  carefully  grown  and  renewed  by  selection  of  the 
best  bulbs,  from  which  to  produce  the  seed.    The  long 
sort,  called  "  cow-horn"  red,  has  long  been  popular ;  but 
the  palm  is  nigh  being  wrested  from  it  by  the  improved 
Tariety  of  long  yellows.    Both  varieties,  if  grown  from 
the  b^  stocks,  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  will,  under 
proper  culture  and  upon  good  soil,  produce  astonishing 
erops,  frequently  attaining  aweightoffromforty  to  near  fifty 
tons  per  acre  of  bulbs  only,  as  common  field  crops.    The 
best  yellow  globe  sorts  are  fully  equal  to  them  on  like 
soils  and  culture,  and  will  certainly  keep  better ;  but  the 
general  run  of  globe  varieties  are  not  quite  equal.    The 
red  globe  sorts,  so  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  ore 
not  equal  to  either  of  the  above  kinds,  but  are  very  hardy, 
and  probably  on  that  account  suited  to  inferior  soils  or 
cold  climate.     The  various  kinds  have  now  become  so 
well  acclimatised  that  they  may  be  profitably  cultivated 
opon  every  variety  of  soil,  and  under  many  disadvantages 
of  aspect,  shade,  stiff",  and  imperfectly-drained  lands,   the 
great  thing  being  to  watch  carefully  every  opportunity  for 
preparing  the  soil  and  speedily  getting  in  the  seed.    The 
great  desideratum  in  the  growth  of  the  mangold  crop  is 
the  production  of  a  good  friable  mould.     If  this  can  be 
obtained,  then  with  manures,  and  good  seed  well  got  in,  a 
crop  is  ensured.     In  the  district  from  whence  I  write, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  green-food  crop  is  the  mangold 
crop,  and  I  could  point  out  several  fiirms  where  the  crop 
will  in  this  season  average  about  forty  tons  per  acre. 
^Vhat  an  immense  supply  of  excellent  food  I  and  this  is 
not  all :  if  well  harvested,  the  bulbs  will  keep  in  admira- 
ble order  till  the  ensuing  spring.    The  writer  has  now 
npon  his  farm  some  that  were  harvested  at  this  period  of 
hist  year,  and  are  yet  tolerable  food.   It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  reserve  a  stock  for  the  service  of  the  porcine  race 
during  the  summer,  and  with  great  advantage  to  them. 
In  fii^,  it  constitutes  the  chief  food  for  pigs  till  near  har- 
vest time  comes  round  again.    Sheep,  too,  thrive  admirably 
Qpon  them.    Just  when  the  turnips  are  done,  and  the 
grass  is  slow  to  come,  they  form  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween turnips  and   grass.      The  introduction  of  "  the 
mangold,"  its  improvement,  and  the  general  management 
of  the  crop  and  its  uses,  have  proved  one  of  the  highest  eras 
in  modem  agriculture.    Its  value  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
Diated.    I  therefore,  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure, 
pen  a  few  lines  to  describe  or  point  out  some  of  the  best 
courses  to  be  pursued  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  crop.    In 
the  first  place  every  grower  should  be  very  watchful  lest  an 
nntoward  season  i^ould  coma  upon  him.    It  is  wise  to 
^ait  the  full  growth  of  the  crop,  which  is  plainly  denoted 
^J\^t  grwt  ijiajoritjr    of  the  ^r^'QZ  iccoT;:':.^  jrtlhvr. 


When  that  is  the  case  the  crop  is  ripe,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
secured  the  better.  This  unfortunatdy  (for  Uie  most  part) 
happens  in  the  midst  of  seed  time ;  consequently  the  grower 
is  often  perplexed  whether  to  broik  off  and  secure  his  man- 
gold, or  continue  his  seeding.  Perhaps  a  litle  forethought 
in  many  instances  might  overcome  or  obviate  these  diffi- 
culties. Every  farmer  must  lay  it  to  account  that  it  will 
have  to  be  done  before  frost  comes ;  so  he  must  provide 
accordingly,  or  he  had  better  be  without  his  crop.  The 
process  of  taking  up  is  straightforward  and  simple  enough. 
My  own  practice  is  to  have  all  the  operations  going  on 
simultaneously:  women  precede  the  cartage,  and  with 
both  hands  break  off  the  leaves  close  to  the  bulb,  and  put 
them  in  rows  or  heaps  for  leading  off  at  convenience,  or 
occasionally  they  are  strewn  about  and  ploughed  in.  We 
endeavour  to  keep  so  fiir  ahead  with  the  stripping  of  leaves 
as  to  make  sufficient  room  for  the  plough  and  cartage. 
This  is  done  thus :  A  skeleton  plough,  or  a  common  Ban- 
some  or  Howard's  nlough,  without  the  mould-board,  is 
passed  along  under  the  rows,  so  as  to  lift  the  roots  or  bulbs 
up,  and  loosen  them  so  that  the  men  can  readily  take 
them  and  throw  them  into  the  accompanying  cart,  taking 
from  seven  to  nine  rows  at  a  time.  The  carts  take  them 
to  the  place  for  graving,  and  the  whole  is  so  regulated  that 
all  are  kept  going.  The  grave  is  usually  set  out  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  in  width,  and  the  slant  upwards  finishes 
in  a  point  at  about  five  to  six  feet  in  height.  Straw  or 
stubble  is  drawn  out  in  '*  haulms"  or  "  yealms"  as  for 
thatching,  and  with  these  the  grave  is  securely  thatched 
and  made  safe  b^  spits  of  earth  being  thrown  npon  the 
sides.  In  this  state  the  graves  are  IcSt  for  a  short  time 
in  order  to  permit  any  heat  from  fermentation  to  escape ; 
they  are  then  partially  earthed  up  to  within  about  a  foot 
of  the  top,  and  again  left  till  signs  of  severe  frost  appear, 
when  they  are  finally  and  securely  earthed  up,  so  as  to 
defy  the  severity  of  the  hardest  of  frosts :  in  this  way  we 
get  on  rapidly.  Ten  or  a  dozen  women  stripping  leaves 
will  keep  six  or  seven  men  filling  carts ;  boys  drive  to  the 
heap  or  grave ;  the  carts  are  quickly  backed  to  tiie  end  of 
the  grave,  shot  down,  and  off  again.  The  gravers  pack 
them  in  order,  taking  care  to  make  even  sides,  so  that  the 
thatching  will  shoot  off  the  rain,  as  it  is  essential  to  good 
preservation  that  they  be  kept  dry  and  free  from  fermen- 
tation. If  the  season  is  a  difficult  one  and  much  rain 
occurs,  the  graves  must  be  of  less  width,  and  be  left  as 
long  as  possible  unearthed,  so  that  all  evaporation  may 
take  place  before  the  final  earthing.  Should  an  early  frost 
attack  them,  they  must  on  no  account  be  taken  np  till 
all  signs  of  the  attack,  have  passed  away,  and  they  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  renewed  growth.  In  an  open  sea- 
son the  roots  or  bulbs  will  soon  put  forth  small  leaves ; 
after  this  they  may  be  graved  with  safety,  proi^^g  never- 
theless not  to  make  the  graves  too  wide.  The  fiirmer 
must  in  this,  as  in  all  his  other  business,  use  his  best  judg- 
ment as  to  the  proper  time  of  taking  up,  the  manner  of 
graving,  and  time  of  final  closing  the  grave.  He  may 
rest  assured  that  if  they  are  graved  in  a  frozen  state  cer- 
tain destruction  is  the  consequence.  In  fine  open  winters 
many  of  our  graves  remain  earthed,  but  with  their  tops 
merely  cover&l  with  a  thick  hanlm  of  straw.  If  there  is 
heat  in  the  grave  such  a  course  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
demned, but  they  must  be  closed  when  (roti  puts  in.  It 
is  nfit  onljr  the  proper  pec^nij  \i\  ^ho  autwpn,  but  they 
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require  attention  during  winter  and  ipring.  If  a  firost  is 
very  intense,  the  grave  should  have  a  fresh  covering  of 
straw,  haulm,  or  long  muck.  If  unfortimately  the  grave 
receives  injury  from  frost,  it  should  be  partially  imcovered 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  frost  is  gone,  to  be  covered 
again  if  necessary  on  the  approach  of  another.  These 
matters  all  depend  upon  the  farmer's  judgment.  In  the 
early  spring  the  graves  usuallv  require  air :  if  not  given 
they  take  harm,  as  the  bulbs  begin  to  vegetate.  No  rain, 
however,  must  be  admitted.  It  is  best  ror  the  stock  that 
the  consumption  of  these  valuable  crops  should  be  deferred 
till  the  approaching  spring,  when  they  are  Invaluable, 


LIFTma  AND    STOBING   BOOTS, 

Tfaa  keepiog  properties  of  roots  an  greatly  injured,  and 
freqaeatlv  akogetber  destroyed,  by  the  action  of  frosi,  if  not 
lifted  ana  stored  beCora  it  sets  in.  Light  hoar  frosts,  oecur- 
ring  while  the  noots  are  still  well  protected  by  their  foliage, 
have  but  little  or  no  deleterious  effects  on  them ;  but  when  re- 
peated, and  the  frost  is  so  intense  as  to  nrostrate  the  leaves, 
the  oeUs  of  the  roots  filled  with  juice  oecome  frozen,  and, 
though  not  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  raptured,  and,  when 
followed  by  intense  son,  putrefaction  sets  in  more  or  less,  and 
roots,  when  stored  in  this  state,  soon  putrefy  and  become  a 
laass  of  rottenness.  Henoe  the  necessity  of  liftiag  and  storing 
roots  beforo  s«eh  untoward  circumstanoes  set  in,  and  the  folly 
of  leaving  them  out  because  the  roots  are  still  growing,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  weight  of  produce  from 
the  land,  thou^  the  extra  weight  thus  obtained  rather  tends 
to  decrease  the  value  of  the  feeoing  properties  of  the  produce 
than  increase  it,  besides  endangering  the  safety  of  the  crop. 
Instances  of  this  mismanagement  occur  every  year  with  un- 
thinking fkrmers,  who,  tempted  bv  the  continued  growth  of 
the  roots  from  tiie  mildness  of  the  after-season,  have  their 
roots  out,  when  the  softness  of  the  after-growth,  indueed  by 
the  mildness  and  humidity  of  the  soas^m,  only  renders  the  orop 
more  susceptible  of  injury  by  buddtu  usd  severe  frosts. 

The  weather  we  are  now  enjoy  iu;x  is  highly  fiivonrable  to 
lifting  and  securing  the  root  crops  ;  it  is  important  that  this 
operation  should  be  vigorously  &et  about  wnen  the  weather 
and  land  are  dry.  The  safe  kecpiu^^  of  the  produce  and  the 
comfort  and  health  of  thosf>  rmpfnyrd.  and  economy  of  exnen- 
ditnra,  alike  demand  it ;  aud  the  land  U  not  ill-nsed,  poached, 
and  its  fertility  injured  by  the  neosssary  trampling  and  carting. 

If  the  potatoes  are  not  all  omt  of  the  ground  and  pitted  or 
housed,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  so.  Potatoes  taken 
out  dry  and  properly  pitted  keep  well :  and  if  mixed  in  the 
pitting  with  a  littie  dry  turf-moiud,  sana,  or  even  dry  earth  or 
ashes,  their  safety  is  greatlv  increased;  and  when  stored  in  the 
house  they  should  be  mixed  with  some  of  the  above  materials, 
and  covered  with  one  or  other  of  them,  so  as  to  exclude  light ; 
for  when  light  falls  on  the  potato  the  part  exposed  to  it  be- 
comes green,  and  a  poisoaous  quality  is  engendered,  which 
renders  the  potato  unpalatable  and  unfit  for  food.  When 
pitted,  it  is  b^r  to  leave  the  top  of  the  pit  uachised  with 
earth,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  any  heated  air  that  may 
arise ;  but  the  open  part  should  be  covered  with  potato  haulm, 
rushes,  or  litter,  to  prevent  wet  coming  down,  in  a  fortnight 
this  covering  shonld  be  removed,  and  the  aperture  firmly  closed 
with  earUi,  and  finished  with  sods  or  screws,  if  they  can  be 
had ;  if  not,  a  little  strew  pulled  so  as  to  hang  down  a  little  at 
each  side,  and  topped  with  earth,  prevents  wet  from  entering, 
and  the  sides  of  the  pit  fitdling. 

Turnips  and  mangels  shonld  be  earefuUy  lifted,  without  bruis- 
ing the  sides  of  the  bulbs,  and  tlie  leaves  twisted  off  by  hand,  in- 
steieul  of  cutting  them  off  with  a  knife  or  old  reaping  hook, 
though  the  latter  mode  is  the  most  expeditious.  Some  years 
since  it  was  the  custom  to  cut  off  the  small  roots  aud  scrape  or 
shake  off  the  loose  earth.  But  we  now  know  better,  and  the 
improved  practice  is  to  leave  on  all  the  small  roots  and  the  earth 
that  adheres  to  them,  as  they  keep  better.  These  roots  are 
best  stored  by  heaping  them  against  the  north  aspect  of  walls, 
if  they  are  to  bo  had,  with  a  base  of  six  or  seven  met  wide  and 
a^  many  high,  and  thatching  them  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw 


or  other  litter.  If  walls  are  not  to  be  had,  any  northcniaNt 
that  is  available  should  be  chosen,  so  as  to  protect  thaa  ttm. 
the  influence  of  the  sun  ;  but  if  that  cannot  be  obtaiwd,  ur 
open  site  that  is  dry  underneath  will  do,  building  the  hesps  sn 
or  seven  feet  widle  and  as  many  high,  shiuped  in  pcA^^ 
fashion  ;  and  if  a  little  brushwood  can  be  had,  a  thin  layer  or 
two  amongst  the  roots  will  keep  them  from  tumbling  kn. 
The  long  varieties  of  mangels  do  not  need  this  so  much,lnttbe 
globular  varieties  and  swedes  vrilL  If  straw  or  other  Saw 
cannot  be  spared  or  obtained,  these  roots  mav  be  covfiodiitk 
a  thin  coat  of  earth.  In  this  case  a  few  drainage  tiks  ki 
through  the  centre,  from  end  to  ehd,  will  permit  a  drcalitisi 
of  air,  and  prevent  undue  fermentation. 

Carrots  and  pamips  are  to  be  lifted  careAilly  aad  slonl  a 
the  same  way  as  swedes  and  mangels,  bnt  from  the  doaes 
with  which  they  fit  together  are  more  likely  to  heat,  sad  ais 
on  that  account  be  made  in  smaller  heaps  ;  three  to  iiw  feet 
wide  at  Uie  base,  and  about  the  tame  height,  will  be  )up 
enough.  Mixing  them  with  sa)^  or  turf  mould  will  be  of  gra: 
service  in  keeping  them  sound  and  fresh,  particularly  fbr  taiic 
use.  Hie  parsmps  particularly  will  require  the  sand,  nds 
turf  mould,  or  dryish  day ;  for  if  allowed  to  dry  or  get  ihrir^ 
the  flavour  of  them  is  not  so  palataUe  as  when  kqit  fnk, 
aad  on  this  account  it  is  found  the  best  mode  to  leave  tkcoa 
the  ground,  if  it  ean  be  spared,  and  lift  them  as  reqaiiei  iv 
table  use ;  but  when  the  ground  is  required  for  other  parpMa 
they  occupy  but  little  space,  and  may  be  kept  eqnslljr  gQodl) 
storing  tliem  as  directed. 

The  foliage  of  sviedes  and  mangels  possesses  much  notrib^ 
matter,  and  may  be  turned  to  profitable  aoooont  fbr  fee&i 
milch  cows  or  store  stock,  providing  they  do  not  get  ton*^ 
as  to  induce  scouring,  or  by  ploag hing  them  into  the  pmi 
they  grew  upon.  In  storing  large  breadths  of  these  KMtt,its 
sddom  possible  to  feed  off  all  the  tops  in  time  while  tbiy » 
good,  and  on  this  aeoount  stripping  the  roots  ofthnrn^ 

gown  leaves  daily  for  a  month  or  ao  before  lifting  tbs  ^ 
und  judicious  and  economical ;  but  in  case  this  is  Dot]«- 
ticable,  ploughing  them  in  as  green  manure  returns  to  the  w 
again  a  laree  amount  of  both  the  organic  and  inornsicai^ 
extracted  from  .the  soil,  manure,  and  the  atmosphere  i> « 
growth  of  the  plants,  thus  enriehing  the  land  for  the  bcadts 
the  Bfter-crops.--/m^  Famtri  OaadU, 


CABBAGES  FOB  SPBING  FEEDING. 

The  feeding  value  of  cabbages  is  well  known  to  aaf 


milk-producing  food,  at  a  period  when  it  is  of  the  st^ 
value.  We  therefore  remind  our  readers  that  this  is  tbs  w 
month  for  finally  planting  out  the  cabbsges  sown  last  M 
and  early  in  July,  for  this  purpose. 

Cabbases  require  deep  cultivation  and  a  liberal  dressii;  ■ 
ferm-yard ;  but,  like  turnips,  good  crops  are  prodoeed  h)p 
farm-yard  and  part  artifimal  manures — say  12  to  16  toe  « 
the  former,  and  8  to4  cwt.  of  the  Utter  per  Irish  acre ;  ^ 
these  proportions,  and  deep  and  thoroogh  onitiTatioa,  f^ 
crops  are  produced,  which  may  be  oonsiuied  in  time  to  (Sf 
the  land  with  barlev,  mangels,  or  swedes.  For  esrly  sp^ 
use  dwarf  early  Yorks  are  best ;  and  for  use  farther  on,  ^ 
Nonpareils  are  best.  The  fann-vard  manure  should  bcp 
out  and  spread  evenly,  and  ploughed  in  ;  a  good  barroi* 
should  follow,  after  which  the  artificial  raanare  ■bottld" 
broadcasted  audlightiy  harrowed  in.  The  hmd  should  V 
be  gone  over  with  a  marking  phwgh  one  wsy.  and  w 
across,  so  that  there  may  be  no  diifioaUy  ia  the  plai^ 
putting  in  the  cabbages  in  straight  and  paraQsl  rows,  at  ^ 
proper  distances  apart.  A  good  way  to  mark  the  land  s* 
use  a  Cambridge  roUer  with  the  disc  set  at  rsgnlstsd  distal 
apart.  For  dwarf  Yorks,  rows  18  inches  apsrt,  both  ^ 
wUl  suffice ;  for  the  larro  Yorks  or  Nonparea,SO  to  22 1^ 

Sart,  both  vrays,  will  be  the  proper  distances.  Bt  msm 
e  Umd  both  vrays,  the  surfeoe  is  divided  into  nudl  "^"^ 
and  the  plants  are  put  in  with  a  wooden  dibble,  «^^ 
iron  at  the  point,  where  the  lines  croes.    The  jjsats  v^ 
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be  Kfted  with  a  fork,  which  preMnrcn  all  the  tender  fibrous 
roots  entire,  And  not  rodely  pulled  np,  as  is  generally  the 
practice,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  those  fine  roots  are  torn 
off  and  lest  behind.  In  dry  weather  a  thick,  rich  paddle 
shonld  be  prepared,  into  which  the  roots  should  be  plunsed  as 
the  plants  are  lifted.  Small  or  light  hands  should  be 
employed  to  carry  and  drop  the  plants  along  the  lines  for  the 
planters,  by  which  the  work  goes  on  expeditiously.  Dwarf 
eftriy  Yorks,  planted  out  in  September  or  early  in  October, 
libmlly  Bannrad,  will  eome  into  ise  in  Maroh  and  April,  and 
may  be  pulled,  shaking  the  adherant  manure  and  earth  well 
from  them,  and  earned,  fresh  and  fresh,  daily  to  the  ewes  or 
fatting  wethers,  in  such  quantities  only  as  may  be  cleanly  eaten 
up,  and  are  very  nutritive  and  milk-produdng. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till  the  cabbages  set  dose,  com- 
pact  white  heads,  as  it  is  found  by  analysis  tnat  the  v^n 
outer  leaves  are  more  nutritiTe  than  the  white  heart.  Wait- 
ing tin  the  heui»  are  ftdly  fbmed,  therefore,  prolongs  the 
time  and  keeps  tiie  crop  longer  in  the  ground  than  neeessary. 
Ob  the  ooitrary,  pulling  the  plants  when  the  hearts  are  form- 
ing gives  an  Mriier  sup^y  to  the  animals,  more  nutritiQus, 


and  clears  the  land  earlier  than  if  allowed  to  become  more 
matured.  The  judicious  fiumer  will,  therefore,  go  over  the 
crop  for  the  first  supply,  and  puU  the  rinest  plants ;  others 
will  come  daily  into  use,  and  when  the  early  dwarf  Yorks  are 
used  up,  the  Nonpareil  comes  in  and  yields  an  increased 

jBarly  cabbages  are  also  of  great  use  to  mlleh  eows, 
yearling  ealves,  and  pigs,  and  are  of  great  value  with  oil-eake, 
or,  bettor  still,  whole  wheaten  meal,  in  maintaininff  and  giving 
sleeky  ooats  to  highly-bred  Shorthoins.  No  fomier  should  be 
vrithout  a  plentirol  supply  of  early  cabbages.  They  come  in 
when  turnips  are  scarce,  and,  if  not  well  preserved,  bad :  and 
fill  the  hiatus  that  too  frequently  prevails  between  the  ol4  and 
new  supply  of  animal  food. 

What  we  have  said  respecting  cabbages  applies  also  to 
planting  out  rape,  which  should  oe  proceeded  vnth  at  onoe. 
Rape  eomes  earlier  to  use  than  cabbages,  and  a  valuable  ibed- 
ing  plant  for  sheep  of  all  soits,  mileh  oows,  and  store  oattle.— 
Irish  Famiii  eageite. 


MICHAELMAS  BENTS  ON  COBN  AVE* 

EAGBS, 

SiB,-^I  again  avail  myself  of  the  retarn  of  the  dote  of 
the  farmer's  year  to  send  you,  for  the  information  of  your 
ogricultoral  readers,  and  man  Mpecially  those  who  may 
have  adopted  the  ^stem  of  oom  rents,  based  on  the  ave- 
nge prioe  oi  wheat,  or  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oata,  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  prices,  founded  oa  the  retuma  pub- 
lished weekly  in  the  lindon  GauUe, 

For  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1866,  the  average 
prices  are  as  follows : 

I.     d. 

Wheat 46  10|  per  imp.  qr. 

Barley 84    4f        „ 

OaU.f. 24    0} 

The  highest  and  lowest  prioea  daring  the  aame  period 
are  as  follows : 

Highest  price.  liowest  price.        "^^ 

s.    d.                            s.  d.       ••  d. 

Wheat,  July  17,  I860  65  10  ...  Oct,  8, 1865  40  10  ,,,15  0 

Bariey.Oct.    2,  1866  40    1  ...  Oct.  3, 1866  29  11  ...10  2 
Oats,  July  10  and  17, 

1866 20    7  ...  Oct.  8, 1865  20  3  ...  7  6 

I  remain,  sir,  yotir  moat  obedient  servant, 
Charlbb  M.  WiLLicB,  late  Secretary  and 
Actoary,  University  life  Asanranea  Society. 
2,  MontpeUer-sqnare,  Rotland-gate,  Nov.  8. 

F.S,  I  annei  a  table  showing  tbe  ftuct^Uom  from 


week  to  week,  nrodnoing  the  above  reaolts,  The  changes 
likely  to  take  place  before  this  time  next  year  ma^  render 
it  useful  for  reference. 

W99m.T  AYE^QS  PBICS  PE&  IVPERIAL  QUABTSR  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES  FOB  53  WEEKS  ENDING 
XICQAELMAS,   1866: 


"JxmdouQaxette;*     Wlieat. 

3arhjy, 

OaU. 

186(i. 

s. 

d. 

a, 

d. 

9.    d. 

Oct,  a 

..,    40  10    , 

..    29  U    „ 

.    20    2 

Oct,  10 

...    41 

\     . 

..    30 

4     ., 

.    20    5 

Oct.  17 

...    41  U     . 

..    80 

9     .. 

.    20  11 

Oct.  24 

...    42 

1     . 

..     80  U     . 

.    20  U 

Oct.  31 

...    42 

4     , 

..    81 

0    . 

.    21    0 

Nov,    7 

...    43 

4     . 

,.     31 

6    .. 

.    21    6 

Not.  14 

„.    45 

8    . 

..    32 

6     , 

.    22    0 

Nov,  81 

...    46  U     . 

,.     33 

7    , 

.     22    9 

Nov.  28 

...    46  10    . 

..     84 

0    . 

.     22    9 

Dec.    Q 

...    46 

6    , 

,.     83  10     . 

.    22    8 

Bee.  12 

...    46 

5    . 

..     83 

2    . 

.     23    1 

Dec.  19 

...    46 

8    . 

,.     82 

9    .. 

.    ^2  11 

Deo.  26 

...    46 

8    . 

..    32  10    ., 

.     23    I 

1866, 

Jan,    2 

...    46  U     , 

..    82 

6    . 

.     22    6 

Jan.    9 

...    46 

3     . 

..    32 

9    .. 

.     23    6 

Jan.  16 

...    46 

I     . 

,.     32 

6    . 

.     22    8 

Jan.  28 

...    45 

7    . 

..     32  10     ., 

.     22  10 

Jan.  80 

,.,     46 

6    , 

..     83 

1    . 

.     23    3 

Eeb.    6 

...    45  XO    . 

..    33 

0    . 

.     23    I 

Feb,  13 

,..    45 

5    . 

..     33 

6    .. 

.     28    6 

Feb,  20 

...    46 

9    . 

..    83 

9     .. 

.    23    0 

Feb.  27 

...    46 

5     , 

..     34 

8    ., 

,     23  10 

MaiehG 

...     46 

7    . 

..     84  11     .. 

.    23    5 

Marches 

M.      45 

4    . 

.,     35 

xl:. 

.    23  U 

Maroh  20 

...    45 

6     , 

..     35 

.    ^3  10 

Maroh  2? 

...    45 

8    . 

..     36 

6    ., 

.    24    1 

April   8 

,.,    44  11     . 

..     36 

9    .. 

,    28  11 

April  10 

...    44 

9    . 

..     37 

2    .. 

.     24    6 

April  17 

...  .44 

5    , 

..     37 

0    .. 

.     24    2 

April  24 
>fey    1 

...    44 

9     . 

..    37 

2    .. 

.     24    8 

...     45 

5     . 

..     86 

8    .. 

.     24    6 

May    8 

...     45 

9    . 

..     36 

8     .. 

.     25    0 

May  15 

...     45 

9     . 

..     36 

4     ., 

.     24  10 

May  22 

...    46 

1     . 

..     36 

2     . 

.     25    2 

May  29 

...    47 

4     . 

..     86 

6     . 

.     25    4 

June    5 

...    47 

5     . 

..     35 

4     .. 

.     25  11 

June  12 

...    47 

1     . 

..     85 

9     .. 

.     25     8 

June  19 

...     47 

4     , 

..     36 

0     .. 

.     25     9 

Jane  2Q 

...     48 

5     , 

..     34 

4     ., 

,     26    7 

July    3 

...     51 

0     . 

...     34 

0     ., 

.     26    0 

July  10 

...     54 

6     . 

..     85 

5     .. 

.    27    7 

July  17 

...     55 

10     . 

..     35 

I     .. 

.    27    7 

July  24 

...     54 

0     . 

..     33 

5     .. 

.    26    2 

July  81 

...     52 

0     . 

..     33 

10     „ 

.     27    1 

Aog.    7 

,..     51 

1     . 

..   82  n   .. 

.     25    8 

Aug.  14 

...     50 

2     . 

..     85 

2     .. 

.     26    6 

Aog.  21 

...     50 

2     . 

..     84 

9     .. 

.     26    6 

Aug.  28 

...     50  10     . 

..     33 

8     .. 

.     26    6 

Sept,    4 

...     4? 

7    . 

..     35 

1     ., 

.     25    8 

Sept.  U 

...    47 

3     . 

.,     36 

1     .. 

.     25    2 

Sept.  18 

,..     47 

0    . 

..    37 

1     .. 

.    24    S 

Sept  26 

...     49 

8     . 

..    37  10     .. 

.    24    X 

Oct.  2 

...     51 

6     . 

..    40 

1        M 

.     24    3 

53)2485 

2  53)1823  10  53)1276    2 

Average 

...     46  101 

84 

4i 

24    0] 
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THE  FARMER'S  ?iAGA21pp!, 


THE  labourers;  wages. 


It  is  a  very  nice  point  as  to  how  far  a  Clergyman 
shonld  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  more  secular 
business  of  his  parish  or  district.  From  the  continual 
practice  he  has,  and  the  consequent  confidence  he  feels,  the 
Divine  is  too  apt  to  take  a  lead  in  public  that  neither  his 
abilities  nor  his  position  would  warrant.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, just  at  present  a  very  growing  prqudice  against 
the  Rector  sitting  on  the  Bench  of  Magistrates,  as  it  is 
certain  enough  that  of  late  there  hare  been  few  objection- 
able decisions  but  where  some  Reverend  law-giver  has  been 
actively  concerned.  At  open  dinners,  again,  or  other  such 
occasions,  the  Priest  is  tolerably  sure  to  say  too  much,  and 
to  talk  as  an  authority  upon  matters  of  which  in  reality  he 
knows  very  little.  The  blame  may  appear,  perhaps,  to 
rest  with  his  fellow-citizens  for  putting  nim  so  forward ; 
but  all  who  have  any  experience  of  countiy  lifle,  more  par- 
ticularly, are  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  keep  these  gentle- 
men in  tiie  backg^und.  The  very  rawest  of  Curat^  must 
have  something  to  propound  ;  and  whether  it  be  a  cattle 
show,  a  poultry  show,  or  a  flower  show,  an  archery  meet- 
ing, an  educational  meeting,  or  a  fancy  £Eur,  the  Cloth 
is  certain  enough  to  be  in  the  ascendancy.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  declare  whether  the  Vicar  should  go 
a-hunting,  or  pass  sentence  on  poachers,  or  breed  better 

Sigs  than  his  neighbours  ;  but  rather  to  touch  upon  such 
uties  which  may  come  legitimately  within  his  province, 
as  prominent  among  these  is,  no  doubt,  the  condition  of 
the  labourer.  He  is  the  very  agent,  of  all  others,  who 
should  be  of  service  here.  It  is  his  sacred  mission  to 
visit  the  poor  man,  and  watch  over  alike  his  religious 
and  moral  welfare,  if,  indeed,  the  two  terms  be  not  some- 
thing synonymous.  The  village  Pastor,  so  to  speak, 
shoiud  stand  between  the  owner  and'the  occupier  in  this 
matter  of  the  workman.  If  the  cottager  be  badly  housed, 
his  advocate  should  in  the  first  place  seek  audience  with 
the  Squire ;  or  if  the  ploughman  be  underpaid,  the  inter- 
view must  be  arranged  for  with  the  employer.  The  two 
classes  more  diredJy  interested  do  not  always  come  well 
together  over  such  matters  as  building  better  houses  or 
raising  the  rate  of  wages.  They  are  inclined  enough  to 
answer  each  other  with  a  tu  quoque  as  to  minding  each  his 
own  business ;  and  the  Clergyman,  from  his  recognised  rehi- 
tions  with  the  three  estates,  is  the  person  above  all  others 
best  qualified  to  act  as  ambassador,  mediator,  or  even,  if  you 
will,  as  self-appointed  referee.  He  may  possibly  be  not 
quite  "  up"  in  the  real  merits  or  many  bearings  of  the 
case;  but  as  he  sees  the  necessity  for  interference,  so  is 
he  called  upon  to  ask  for  consideration. 

The  Clergy  are  just  at  present  engaged  upon  such  a 
work,  and  one  that  will  for  many  reasons  command  a  deal 
of  attention.  Labour  is  getting  scarce,  and  yet  the 
labourer  in  many  parts  is  poorly  housed  and  ba^y  paid. 
At  least  so  says  Canon  Oirdlestone  of  certain  districts  in 
Devonshire;  while  another  Vicar  gives  confirmation  to  the 
statement  from  what  comes  under  his  own  knowledge  in 
Hampshire.  The  Canon's  report,  to  be  sure,  excites  the 
surprise  of  Mr.  Biddell,  in  Suffolk ;  while  another  Hamp- 
shire man,  Mr.  Trask,  corrects  the  Vicar's  average  in  a 
letter  which  appears  in  our  columns  of  this  day.  Mr. 
Kekewich,  one  of  the  members  for  South  Devon,  has 
also  taken  up  the  subject  in  a  speech  which,  as  will  be 
found,  has  given  rise  to  some  further  correspondence; 
while,  noticeably  enough,  the  same  topic  has  just  been 
broached  in  the  northern  division  of  the  same  county, 
where  the  lecturer  of  the  evening  on  Employers  and 
|)mploved  introduced  himself  "  in  the  donble  positiou  of 


a  clergyman  and  the  president  of  a  Farmer's  Clnb." 
The  Reverend  Prebendary  Brereton  is,  howew, 
already  well  known  for  the  ability  and  diacR^ 
with  which  he  has  associated  the  responaibOitiB 
of  these  offices,  and  many  of  his  addresses  on  tlse 
kindred  points  of  the  two  odlings  have  been  widelj  cir- 
culated. We  were  thus  prepared,  the  more  especnlir 
after  all  that  has  been  advanced  from  the  same  qmirter,  to 
hear  him  speak  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  em- 
ployed with  more  than  ordinary  interest ;  but  we  cmSm 
that  we  have  gone  through  his  paper  with  some  degite 
of  disappointment.  The  chairman  of  the  BarDsUpk 
Farmers'  Club  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  ehsmpio&  of 
the  present  state  of  things ;  and  if  he  does  not  exactlj 
defend  a  low  scale  of  wages,  he  shows  certain  snd  Tcrr 
peculiar  "  advantages"  attendant  on  such  a  itite  of 
things.  As  for  instuice :  "  Owing  to  the  numerous  bim 
in  Devonshire,  and  the  very  graduated  rise  from  the  unaA 
iisrms  to  the  large,  there  is  no  bar,  as  in  other  dittiicts, 
to  an  industrious,  intelligent^  and  spirited  labourer  b^ 
coming  a  feurmer ;  and,  certainly,  if  I  were  a  labooier, 
I  shonld  estimate  this  chance  of  promotion  as  sn  cquin- 
lent  for  any  defect  in  money  remnneration.  I  woold 
rather  receive  10s.  where  I  and  my  children  were  sot 
condemned  to  remain  always  in  the  bottom  dsss  of  to- 
ciety,  than  20s.  where  a  so<nal  rise  was  impossible.  5d 
as  another  consequence  from  this  state  of  things,  O0t 
only  may  the  labourer  in  Devooshire  hope  to  rise  aii 
become  a  fiumer,  but  he  is,  or  may  become,  erenai 
labourer,  socially  connected  with  the  fuming  dasi,  li 
not  nnfrequently  a  sharer  and  inheritor  of  the  fuwe^ 
capitaL  I  am  not  sore  that  this  close  connection  be- 
tween the  employed  and  employing  classes  ii  in  ^ 
respects  an  advantage  to  the  feurmer,  thou^  I  hsfe  lo 
doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  a  very  important  sdnn- 
tage  to  the  labourer.  The  same  ladder  of  smidler  and  hrger 
farms  by  which  the  labourer  may  rise  may  be  the  meus 
through  which  the  farmer's  fanuly  too  readfly  deBceods." 
To  those  not  familiar  with  the  enstoms  of  the  ooimtrjtliis 
argument  will  sound  as  somewhat  strange  logic.  Tk 
labourer  who  would  "  better  himself,"  or  rise  in  tk 
social  scale,  must  look  to  low  wages  as  the  means  for  ddig 
so,  as  he  will  be  more  likely  to  improve  his  position  npos 
ten  shillings  a- week  than  he  would  upon  twenty !  !> 
fact,  what  he  does  not  get  in  malt  he  may  in  meal;  tai 
if  the  iiarmer  cannot  give  him  high  wages  he  will  give  bio 
his  danghter  instead  thereof.  This  is  an  extension  d 
**  the  co-operative  system"  that  even  Lord  George  Man- 
ners himself  could  never  have  contemplated.  Mr.  Breretoe, 
however,  is  not  so  sure  that  this  close  conn^onis  m  '[^ 
respects"  an  advantage  to  the  farmer.  We  should  thini 
not,  indeed !  but  the  rather  be  prone  to  ask.  Can  it  k 
really  an  advantage  in  any  way,  or  to  anybody  ?  Mr. 
Brereton  himself  snows  us  how  ^e  practice  pulls  the  m- 
ployer  down  again,  while  the  present  price  of  labour  ia 
the  district  demonstrates  that  it  does  nothing  to  pw- 
nently  or  generally  improve  the  condition  of  the  empiop- 
Putting  I^onshire  or  Barnstaple  for  the  moment  ^ 
gcther  out  of  court,  perhaps  no  surer  plan  could  be  dew 
lor  the  maintenance  of  a  miserable  rate  of  wage,  or  tk 
pernetuity  of  a  stand-still  system  of  cultivation,  mn  sibi)> 
holdings,  little  capital,  and  so  slight  a  distinction  in  tk 
social  scale  that  the  young  herdsman  or  plonghmsa,  ^ 
only  behaved  himself^  might  reasonably  expect  to  bee^ 
one  of  the  fiunily.  We  had  hoped  that  theAgricnhsn^ 
had  gradually  outlived  such  time?  and  nsagfcf  as  are  ^ 
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wldck  in  tMded  to  make  even  fturming  sometKmg  of  » 
acientiftc  and  refined  occiq^tion.  In  Bevonahiie  so  pecu- 
liar a  princifde  of  co^>peratioa  woold  aoein»  aceording 
to  anotker  aptaker^  to  liave  come»  naturally  auoo^ 
many  will  saj,  to  aaoh  a  state  of  tkiags  aa 
tkis:  **Not  M^  were  the  oottagea  in  a  had  state, 
bat  tlM  fermer's  honsea" — at  wkieh  annouDeement  there 
was  both  ^  UxLf^Ua^  and  **  a^buse."  But  tkis  is  not 
the  only  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Brereton's  address ;  for  while 
admitting  the  advantage  of  putting  out  work  by  taak»  he 
dwelt  upon  some  of  the  difficulties  that  present  them- 
selves, such  as  the  want,  by  the  iarmers,  of  a  system  of 
comparison ;  and  evidently  himself  gave  the  preference 
to  payment  by  merit : — **  The  householder  in  the  Parable 
showed  his  right  to  do  what  he  would  with  his  own  by 
giving  to  all  the  labourers  the  same  wage ;  but  perhaps 
the  Devonshire  employers  would  sometimes  best  show 
tkeiriBdepeud^ee  and  do  aioat  good  with  their  monev,  if 
tkey  used  more  discrimination  in  awarding  it.  A  uniform 
and  customary  rate  of  wages  is  very  apt  to  put  the  labour 
of  tke  idle  and  the  diligent  fidsely  and  mischievously  on 
m  level.  ManY  a  thirty  shillin||s  that  is  now  paid  in  equal 
sums  to  three  labourers  for  their  hire,  woidd  be  more  pro- 
fitable to  the  employer,  and  much  more  beneficial  ulti- 
mate^ to  tke  ttuployed,  if  one  of  the  party  found  that  he 
bad  truly  earned  and  received  Ifis.,  and  another  only  5s." 
But,  auroly,  pieee-work  would,  practically,  be  a  &r  more 
satiafactory  method  than  this  !  Moveover,  how  would  the 
fsmily-connections  stand  it,  supposing  that  Cousin  John 
got  ms  fifteen  [shillings  a  week,  and  uncle  Bill,  though 
he  was  much  more  of  a  gentleman,  only  five?  However, 
tbe  North  Devon  tanners  cordially  went  with  tke  leotorer 
in  tkis  wise :  "  That  this  meeting  cordially  improves  of 
tke  sentimenta  contained  in  tke  exeellent  lecture  tke 
preaident  kas  jnat  delivered^  and  would  particularly  im- 
preas  tke  importance  of  paying  wages  according  to  merit, 
and  tkat  more  attention  be  given  to  tke  improvement  of 
labourers'  cottages."  Mr.  Biddell  by  this  time  may  not 
feel  quite  so  much  surprised  as  he  has  done ;  while  Lord 
George  Manners,  whiUever  the  Duke  mav  tkiuk  of  it, 
may  point  to  some  systems  of  co-operation  tkat  are  already 
in  practice,  and  by  no  manner  of  means  merely  **  wild 
notioBs." 

The  following  is  a  continuation  of  the  oorretpondence  from 
page  431: 

«Oct.37,186«. 

**  Sir,— In  an  account  of  an  agricultural  meeting  at  Wood- 
bury, given  in  the  Devom  Weekly  Tyiie*  of  the  ^tn  of  October 
inat,  yon  are  reported  to  have  spoken  thus : — 

"  *  I  wish  to  remark  that  I  have  seen,  perhaps,  witk  some 
little  deoree  of  pain,  lome  reflections  whidi  We  passed  through 
the  pubtio  press — ^I  dou*t  mean  the  press  of  this  eount^,  but 
the  press  of  Endand,  for  it  was  mentioned  in  a  letter  m  the 
2%a«f,  that  in  this  county  we  were  giving  most  nigi^ard  waps 
to  our  labourers.  Now,  I  cannot  endorse  that  opinion,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  ia  this  county  the  labourer  is  badly 
paid.  I  don*t  mean  to  say  that  he  is  paid  as  he  ought  to  be^ 
that  is  quite  another  question ;  but  that  he  is  paid  small  and 
niggard  wages,  and  such  that  he  cannot  hve  on,  that  I 
absolutely  deny.* 

**  In  throe  letters  which  have  lately  appeared  in  Tke  Timet» 
after  a  four  years*  intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  eveiv 
farmer  and  labourer  in  mv  h^ge  i^arish  of  Halberton,  in  Nortn 
Devon,  I  deliberately  made  certom  statements  respecting  the 
wages  of  agricultural  kbourers.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
my  statements  briefly  is — ^that  in  Halberton,  certainly  with 
rare  exceptions,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  in  much  of 
the  surrounding  district,  the  wages  of  the  common  agricultural 
labourer  are  no  more  than  8s.,  and  sometimes  onlv  7s.  per 
week,  often  but  partly  made  in  coin.  Will  you  be  kina  enough 
to  do  me  the  fkvour  of  informing  me— first,  whether  it  is  to 
my  letters  iii  1%e  7Vj*(«9  that  your  remarks  above  quoted  re- 


ierred ;  secondly,  wketkei  in  that  case  you  intended  by  tkoee 
remarks  to  queation  the  accuracy  of  my  statements,,  or  merely 
to  avow  your  opinion  that  a  labourer  who  receiTca  7s.  or  8s. 
a  week,  sometimes  only  partlypaid  in  ooin,  is  not  *bed]y 
paid'  P  '*TQur  obedient  snrant, 

«  S.  T.  Kekewich,  Esq.,  M.P.*  «•  £.  GlBDMStOHl. 

«Peamoce,  Oct.  S9, 1806. 

^  Dear  Sir,—- The  remarks  which  I  made  at  Woodbwry  on 
Wednesday  last  are  conectly  stated  in  the  l>evoM  Weekfy 
limes,  altbough  the  report  is  more  full  in  the  JEa^eier  Qasette^ 
which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  you.  They  had 
reference  to  two  letters,  the  one  from  Mr.  Biddell,  near 
Ipswich,  the  other  written  bv  yourself,  and  both  inserted  in 
The  Titnei.  I  certainly  concluded  from  those  statements  that 
they  applied  to  a  large  part  of  the  coimty,  and  not  merely  to 
the  district  in  which  you  reside.  With  regard  to  the  cases 
mentioned  by  you  of  kbourers  in  your  own  parish  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  your  accuracy,  but  I  demur  to  the  opinion 
that  low  wages  are  geueralhr  paid  to  the  labourers  in  this 
county.  T  well  know  that  there  are  districts  in  which  the 
amount  is  far  too  small ;  but  I  also  believe  that  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  this  county  the  wages  of  agricultural  k« 
bourers  were  never  so  high. 

**  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  an  answer  to  your  second 
question — vix.,  Whether  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  labourer  who 
receives  7s.  or  8s.  a-week  is  badly  paid— as  it  must  depend  on 
a  variety  of  dreumslances,  whether  he  is  an  able-bodied 
labourer,  capable  of  doing  many  kinds  of  work  \  whether  he 
has  task-won  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  amount 
paid  for  it ;  whether  he  pays  rent  for  his  house,  and  whether 
he  has  perquisites,  such  as  uquor,  allotment-eround,  and  com 
at  a  reauced  price.  You  are  well  aware  that  tne  rate  of  wages 
depends  on  supply  and  demand,  the  prices  of  the  neoessanes 
of  Ufo,  and  the  capacity  of  the  labourer  to  do  his  work.  One 
man  will  earn  128.  per  week,  and  another  on]y  8s.  a-week  by 
his  labour.  The  question  of  his  having  a  wife  and  fomihr 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  nis  wages,  ahhougn 
the  number  of  his  fomify  and  the  want  of  means  to  provide 
for  them  must  folly  entitle  him  to  the  charity  of  his  neigh- 
bours. A  very  respectable  farmer  told  me  a  few  days  since 
that  the  wages  which  he  gave  were  10s.  and  lis.  a-week, 
three  quarts  of  cider  a  day,  a  cottage  rent-free,  besides  task- 
work, and  that  he  believea  it  to  be  the  general  rate  of  wages  in 
this  district.  My  own  observations,  derived  fixim  the  applica- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  would  lead  me  to  the  same 
conclusion.  I  give  lis.  a  week  to  those  who  work  constant^ 
for  me.  Some  of  them  pay  Is.  a  week  for  rent,  and  others 
live  rent-free.  I  also  hire  occasional  labourers  at  16s.  a  week, 
but  they  are  men  capable  of  doing  a  neat  quantity  of  work 
of  different  kinds,  and  I  doubt  whetner  they  are  better  off 
than  others,  as  they  pay  £5  a  year  rent,  and  have  no  allow- 
ance of  liquor.  I  nave  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  agricultural  wages  ^aid  in  the  Midland  counties,  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  paid  m  our  own  county,  and  I  fold  that  in 
the  former  wases  vary  from  12s.  to  146.  a  week,  but  from 
this  must  be  deductea  28.  a  week  for  rent ;  besides  which, 
there  is  no  allowance  for  liquor,  which  cost«  Is.  6d.  a  week,  and 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  dearer  than  in  Devonshire,  so  tkat 
I  much  doubt  whether  the  labourers  in  the  Midland  counties 
are  better  off.  However,  I  will  not  pursue  this  matter  and 
subject  further,  or  discuss  the  various  matters  entailed  in 
your  statement,  as  th^  would  lead  me  tfa  bcTond  the  limits  of 
a  letter.  "  I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  falthfolly, 

•*  The  Eev.  Canon  Girdlestone.**        ♦*  S.  T.  Kekjewich. 

<*  Canons  House,  Bristol,  Nov.  1, 186fi. 
**  Dear  Sir, — ^The  sum  and  substance  of  your  rep^  seems  to 
be  that  in  your  speech  you  did  refer  to  one  of  my  letters  in  the 
TimeSt  that  you  concluded  my  letter  applied,  not  mere^  to  the 
district  in  which  I  reside,  but  to  *  a  large  part  of  the  county  of 
Devon,*  and  that,  in  your  opinion,  whether  a  man  who  receives 
78.  to  8s.  a  week  is*  badly  paid'  or  not  depends  upon  his  having 
or  not  having  in  addition  certain  other  so-oiUed  privileges  whkk 

fou  enumerate.    In  my  letter  to  the  TimeM  t  plainly  stated  that 
vouched  for  waj^es  in  my  own  large  parish  only  i  had  good 
(reason  for  believms  that  the  same  rate  prevailed  in  the  sor- 
rounding  dis^ct,  oat  neyer  said  a  wprd  about  <a  large  parf 
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of  the  county  of  Devon.*  I  plainly  stated  ulso  in  the  same 
letters  that  the  laboarers  to  whom  mv  remarks  applied 
were  ahle-bodied,  and  had  not  only  no  addition  whatever  to 
their  wages  of  Ts.  or  8s.  a  week,  except  cider,  often  very 
had,  hnt  did  not  receive  the  whole  even  of  that  small  pit- 
tance in  coin.  Yon  will,  I  hope,  therefore  agree  with  me  that 
it  would  have  heen  hetter  if  you  had  read  my  letters  more  at- 
tentively before  you  made  remarks  in  public  about  them.  *  I 
am  qnite  aware  that  in  some  parts  of  the  county  of  Devon 
wages  are  higher  than  in  Halberton  and  the  neighbourhood, 
for  I  have  already  sent  labourers  for  better  wages  into  South 
Devon.  At  the  same  time  the  facts  which  I  have  before  me 
leave  me  to  believe  that  the  extent  of  the  county  in  which 


really  fair  wages  prevail  is  not  vei^  large.  H j  idea  of  a  wdl* 
paid  labourer  is  certainly  very  different  from  yours  as  ex- 
pressed in  yonr  reply  to  me ;  and,  as  regards  yonr  oompansoa 
of  wages  in  Devonshire  and  in  other  places,  I  have  at  this 
moment  a  very  large  number  of  applications  for  common  agri- 
cultural labourers,  from  ahnost  every  part  of  En^and,  at  wages 
varying  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  week,  with,  in  almost  eveiy 
case,  house  and  garden  rent  free,  at  weU  as  other  additk»s1a} 
many  and  various  to  be  enumerated  in  a  letter.  I  shall,  of 
course,  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  I  pleaac  of  ttii 
correspondence,  and  remain        "  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  E.  GliLI>L£ST05I- 

"S.T.Kekewich,E8q.,M.P," 


AGEICULTURAL  MATTEES  IN  ESSEX. 


The  following  discus.Mon  took  place  at  the  Braintree 
Labourers'  Friend  Society. 

Colonel  Sutton  Western,  the  chairman,  said :  Then  there 
was  another  topic  on  which  he  should  like  to  ]>e  allowed  for  a 
moment  to  touch :  he  alluded  toa  question  immediately  connected 
with  these  atisociations — namely,  the  rapid  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery, which  he  hoped  his  friend  on  his  right  f  Mr.  Mechi) 
would  talk  about  presently.  From  the  intercourse  ne  had  nith 
the  farmers  generally,  he  nnderstuod  that  the  more  general  in- 
troduction of  machinery  was  very  desirable,  if  any  means  could 
be  devised  by  which  they  could  get  it  on  reasonably  cheap 
terras,  for  each  indi\idual  fanner  could  not  be  expected  to  set 
himself  up  in  machinery.  lie  was  extremely  anxious  that 
some  means  might  be  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood  for  forming 
an  association  for  carrying  out  their  work  by  mochiner}*,  which 
they  could  do,  if  they  went  to  work  in  the  right  way,  much  more 
quickly  and  cheaper  than  either  by  horse  or  manual  labour, 
lie  should  be  glml  to  see  a  few  landlords  and  tenants,  and  in 
fact  all  classes,  whatever  their  position  might  be,  meet  together 
to  see  whether  they  could  not  find  some  means  by  which  they 
could  bring  about  an  extensive  employment  of  machinery  in 
this  district.  They  had  advantages  tliere  for  such  work  which 
were  not  seen  in  many  counties.  Essex  was  a  flat  county,  and 
most  of  the  farmers  held  large  fields,  and  he  thought  that  con- 
sidering the  peat  difficulty  they  had  in  finding  labour,  and 
considering  also  the  opportunities  afforded  to  the  labouring 
classes  of  getting  better  wages  than  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  to  pay  here,  they  ought  to  think  whether  they  would 
not  be  driven  somewhat  into  a  corner  unless  they  adopted  some 
such  nlan  as  he  had  suggested  for  bringing  machinery  more 
into  play.  He  thought  also  they  might  well  consider  whether 
they  should  not  try  to  keep  their  labourers  at  home,  by  having 
comfortable  cottages  for  them,  and  showing,  as  he  had  no 
doubt  most  of  them  already  did,  that  they  really  felt  an  interest 
in  their  welfare.  He  merely  threw  these  things  out  as  hints; 
for  not  being  an  occupier  of  land,  or  having  a  farm  of  his  own, 
he  could  not  pretend  to  soeak  with  authority ;  vet  still  he  did 
not  go  through  the  world  without  reading  and  thinking,  and 
when  he  saw  what  was  ^ing  on  in  this  and  other  counties  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  time  was  arriving  when  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  would  be  carried  on  under  a  different  system  than 
at  present.  Of  course,  landlords  must  give  long  leases  to  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  the  tenant  to  expend  his  money,  for  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  expect  a  man  who  held  his  tenure  on  an 
uncertainty  to  lav  out  anv  amount  of  capital ;  but  still  he 
hoped  the  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant — and  he  knew 
he  miffht  speak  with  confidence  on  that  point  of  their  own 
neighbourhood — was  such,  as  perhaps  to  render  any  precau- 
tions of  the  kind  unnecessary.  But  though  tenant  ana  land- 
lord might  entertain  the  best  feelings  towards  each  other,  and 
not  like  to  part  company,  still  at  the  same  time  they  could 
never  tell  what  might  happen.  Human  nature  was  infirm,  and 
little  things  might  occur  which  would  give  rise  to  angry  words 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  tenant  having  expended 
his  capital,  such  as  he  could  afford,  on  his  land,  woum  of  course 
be  left  in  considerable  difficulty  to  know  what  to  do  if  he  could 
not  remain  in  his  occupation.  Now,  how  were  they  to  meet  the 
difficulty  which  seemed  to  threaten  them  of  a  scarcity  of 
labour  and  an  increase  of  wa^P  To  his  mind  the  only  way 
was  to  strive  that  those  in  their  employ  should  be  well  housed. 


and  to  give  them  cottages  in  which  they  could  live  in  draiCT, 
cleanliness,  and  order,  and  also  to  give  them  edacatioo: 
though  he  knew  there  were  difficulties  as  to  this  point,  for  the 
labourer  was  ghd  to  send  out  his  children  as  soon  as  he  eooli 
to  help  in  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  him  to  keep  them  at  school.  But  judging  froa 
the  long  list  they  saw  to-day  of  labourers  who  had  be«i  for 
many  years  in  tlie  same  employ,  he  thought  they  might  nasT 
of  them  be  taught  to  bring  up  their  children  in  such  a  wav  m 
to  make  them  afterwards  useful  members  of  society.  Thifj 
must  remember  that  when  this  society  was  established  thirty 
vears  ago  things  were  not  the  same  as  they  were  now.  Th« 
had  no  railways  in  those  times,  nor  had  the  labourer  the  sane 
opportunity  as  now  of  moving  about  to  other  places.  There 
were  no  means  then  of  his  gettmg  away  to  other  jdaces 
and  other  occupations ;  but  now  he  could  easily  do  so,  ai^ 
therefore  it  was  essential  for  them  to  consider  whether  tbr; 
could  not  do  something  among  themselves  to  keep  ths 
labourers,  and  the  children  they  were  training  up,  at  home,  sd 
not  allow  them  to  be  led  away  by  the  temptations  offered  ii 
other  places.  He  merely  threw  out  these  remarks  aa  sugges- 
tions ;  for  he  was  always*  glad  to  say  something  that  might  bad 
to  a  discussion  later  iu  the  evening.  There  was  one  other  saV 
ject,  which  had  been  brought  before  them  within  the  last  dsj 
or  two,  that  he  should  like  to  allude  to  before  he  sat  dovi. 
Formerly  it  was  a  very  unpopular  subject  among  fannen,  bat 
they  were  now  beginning  to  see  it  in  a  different  light—kf 
meant  agricultural  statistics.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who 
formerly,  with  many  other  members  of  Parliament,  ahowed  m> 
desire  for  these  statistics,  made  a  speech  a  day  or  two  tfo  ia 
Devonshire,  in  which  he  said  the  Board  of  Trade  were  desmns 
if  possible  to  collect  information  of  the  kind,  bnt  they  wished 
also  that  it  should  be  gratuitous ;  and  he  (the  chairman)  nv, 
by  an  account  of  the  meeting,  a  tenant  fkrmer  said  that  ii 
Devonshire  they  had  no  objection  to  p^ve  the  infonnatioa, 
provided  it  was  not  sought  for  in  an  inqniaitorial  light,  bat 
that  they  were  left  on  their  honour  to  give  what  informi^ 
they  pleased,  and  it  was  not  to  he  extorted  from  them.  & 
himself  had  for  a  long  time  thought  it  was  desirable  that  thiv 
should  know  the  number  of  acres  in  the  country  and  tk 
extent  of  their  produce,  for  without  that  knowledge  be  did  lot 
see  how  they  were  to  get  a  correct  account  of  the  positioa  ud 
prosperity  of  the  country.  There  was  one  other  topic  he  nt 
particularly  interested  in,  though  he  did  not  know  how  it 
would  be  received  by  the  Cumers  generally.  They  would  very 
shortly  ^t  rid  of  that  svstem  which  might  have  been  veiy  weU 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Mizabeth,  but  was  altogether  out  of  date 
now-— he  meant  the  turnpike  gates.  He  had  himself  tskea 
considerable  pains  to  get  nd  of  this  odious  system,  and  thoufbt 
the  burden  oi  repairing  the  roads  would  now  be  thrown  on  tk 
different  parishes ;  yet  he  was  sure,  when  they  considered  thr 
nature  of  a  system  which  in  England  was  most  olijectioDaUe-* 
for  they  could  not  go  along  the  road  without  being  stooped  m 
it  were  by  an  Austrian  barrier — they  would  agree  toat  th 
Government  had  done  right  in  leaving  ont  of  the  ContinaaaflB 
Act  all  those  trusts  that  were  now  free  from  debt.  Of  coam 
for  those  who  were  not  ont  of  debt  they  had  not  yet  provided  i 
remedy. 

Sir  T.  B.  Western,  Bart.,  remarked  that  it  had  been  said 
the  supply  of  hiboar  was  folUng  off,  but  what  was  the  itt»ac 
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for  this?  Why  did  tbeir  labourtre  leare  themP  They  leit 
them  because  they  conld  get  better  wages  elsewhere ;  and  if 
this  ooDtinaed,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  supply  their  places  bv  other  means.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  machinery,  he  should  not  enter  into  that,  in  the  pre- 
soioe  of  his  friend  Mr.  Mechi,  who  not  only  enlightened  them 
hj  his  speeches,  but  whom  they  always  welcoraMl  there  with 
the  greatest  pleasure.  Mr.  Mechi  would  proably  address  them 
presently,  and  he  was  sure  he  would  deliver  his  sentiments  in 
that  gemal  yet  clear  and  concise  style,  which  always  afforded 
them  so  much  pleasure. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Mkchi  said*  With  regard  to  the  condition  of 
British  agriculture  generally,  which  was  a  very  large  subject, 
he  could  only  say  it  behoved  them  to  endeavour  to  progress 
concurrently  with  the  other  ^reat  industrial  occupations  of  the 
kingdom,  and  they  knew  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  in- 
vestment of  a  much  larger  capital,  and  certainly  also  by  the 
investment  of  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligence.  This 
of  course  implied  that  a  peat  many  old  prejuoioes  must  be 
given  up,  and  so  far  as  his  own  personal  position  was  con- 
cerned he  oonfiessed  he  was  not  surprised  that  some  20  years 
igo,  when  he  dashed  into  agriculture  with  a  number  of  mer- 
cantile principles  imbued  in  nis  mind,  he  should  have  received 
s  very  large  amount  of  opposition.  It  was  now  18  years 
tgo  since  he  put  up  his  first  steam-engine,  which  he  bebeved 
was  the  first  fixed  steam-engine  in  Essex ;  next  he  began 
drtining  stiff  ooUansing  clays — not  their  hard  chalky  days,  hut 
coilapsintr  clays  wnich  he  was  told  would  swallow  his  pipes 
and  everything  else ;  and  then  he  went  into  garden  cultiva- 
tion, cultivating  deep— not  bringing  up  the  bad  soil  to  the  top, 
bat  after  it  had  been  stubbed  up  leaving  it  to  the  influence  of 
the  air,  that  great  fructifier  of  all  soil.  Then  again  be  did 
not  see  the  Mnefit  of  hundreds  of  ugly  pollards  and  large 
fences,  which  took  up  a  deal  of  land,  and  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  plough.  Was  he  to  be  told  now  that^  any  one  of  these 
things  was  useless  or  unprofitable?  Certainly  not.  He  saw 
they  all  agreed  with  hm,  because  they  were  now  constantly 
practiiing  them.  ^  He  came  to^lay  through  a  country  where 
be  saw  a  collection  of  pollards  such  as  he  believed  did  not 
now  exist  in  the  county,  and  he  said  to  a  friend  with  him,  a 
practical  man  and  once  the  steward  of  a  krga  estate,  "  What 
u  the  value  of  those  great  ugly  pollards,  tiddng  up  such  a 
space  of  hnd,  and  spr^uling  their  roots  far  into  competition 
with  the  growing  com  P"  He  replied,  "  They  are  not  worth 
half-a-crown  a-piece  when  they  are  cut  down ;"  and  he  believed 
bim,  for  he  remembered  selling  many  for  a  shilling  a-piece 
vhen  he  cleared  a  farm  for  his  own  tenant.  Timber  was  a 
hindlord*s  prejudice;  but  he  (Mr.  Mechi)  did  not  want  to 
deprive  the  land  of  trees  in  their  proper  places.  He  liked  a 
good  plantation  in  its  proper  place,  for  it  was  a  refuge  to  those 
small  birds  which  were  so  useful  to  them,  and  without  which 
their  crops  would  be  destroyed  by  insects.  But  he  could  not 
agree  with  a  little  four,  five,  six,  or  seven-acre  field,  where 
there  were  no  end  of  gates  for  the  landlord  to  keep  in  repair, 
and  where  the  farmer  could  not  plough  the  head-land  on  account 
of  the  trees,  and  yet  had  to  pay  rent  for  all  these,  including 
half  the  roadway  round  his  land ;  for  the  tenant  could  not  be 
npected  to  prosper  with  such  a  state  of  things,  and  it  would 
thus  also  be  more  difficult  for  the  landbrd  to  get  a  fair  rent 
for  his  land.  When  he  told  them  he  had  DuUed  down  ahnost 
fvery  fence  on  his  farm,  and  had  now  133  acres  without  a 
fence,  except  a  small  one  beside  a  ditch,  would  Ihey  not  agree 
that  he  was  in  an  advantageous  position  compared  to  those 
who  were  surrounded  by  small  fields  with  very  large  fences  P 
He  was  able  in  this  way  to  make  it  pay,  and  it  was  a  very 
difficult  question,  as  they  knew,  now  to  make  farming  pay. 
lie  was  on  a  farm  to-day  and  was  told  by  the  occupier, 
I  practical  farmer,  that  he  was  doing  very  badly  with 
be  fiirm,  for  he  paid  a  high  rental,  and  hod  uncomfort- 
able fences  and  small  fields,  and  he  was  losing  money 
^y  it  evenr  year.  He  named  no  names ;  but  the  spot  was  no, 
I  hundred  miles  from  that  place.  Before  he  left  this  pointt 
et  him  say  that  there  was  one  thing  which  must  be  done  in 
agriculture,  if  they  wished  to  make  it  pay ;  and  that  was,  that 
t  larger  capital  than  was  now  generally  the  case  must  be  in- 
rested  by  both  tenant  and  kndUord.  If  he  (Mr.  Mechi)  had 
nademany  valuable  changes  on  his  farm,  it  had  not  been 
lone  without  a  large  expenditure  of  money ;  and  if  they  would 
irodnoe  more  com  and  stock,  they  must  invest  more  capital  in 
be  soil.     He,  with  his  modem  ideas  about  forming,  had 


come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  they  wanted  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  their  farms,  it  must  be  by  a  very  larve  addition  to  their 
live-stock.  With  deeper  cultivation,  which  could  only  be  at- 
tained by  using  more  norses  or  steam-ploughs,  he  could  not 
farm  his  hud  profitably  under  a  tenant's  capital  of  £14  per 
acre ;  but  £16  would  be  better.  The  capital  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  not  more  than  £4  per  acre ;  and  therefore  there 
was  room  for  vast  improvement  in  this  direction.  There  was 
one  other  point  whicn  their  Chairman  had  already  eloquently 
descanted  on,  and  that  was  the  increasing  scarci^  of  labour. 
Labour  was  slipping  away  from  them ;  and,  while  the  men 
were  paid  better  wages  and  were  better  fed  in  other  parts,  it 
would  continue  to  slip  away.  Statistics  showed  that  the 
number  of  people  employed  in  connexion  with  agriculture  re- 
mained stanonary,  or  rather  diminished ;  whereas  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  it  was  increasing  from  something  like 
fifteen  to  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent.  This  was  very  im- 
portant to  their  interests  as  agriculturists;  and  it  behoved 
them  to  sec  if  they  could  not  by  some  means  retain  the  ser- 
vices of  those  men  who  were  so  necessary  on  their  farms. 
Now  came  the  question.  What  was  to  be  done  P  and  their 
chairman  had  very  properly  said  that  the  supply  of  good  cot-» 
tages  was  the  first  consideration ;  and  if  they  regarded  the 
health  of  the  labourers  and  their  families,  he  (Mr.  Mechi) 
should  say,  ^ood  water,  secondly ;  and  he  was  exceedingly 
pleased  in  going  over  the  Maynard  estate,  to  find  a  pump  of 

Sure  water  placed  against  every  cottage.  By  neglecting  the 
ealth  of  the  labourer  and  his  family,  they  would  bring  them 
on  the  parish-rates ;  and  these  would  become,  insidiously  but 
certainly,  a  great  tax  on  the  farmer,  who  had  to  pay  them. 
There  was  another  means  which  he  hoped  many  of  them  had 
adopted,  for  keeping  their  labourers  at  home ;  and  that  was, 
paying  them  by  pieoe-work.  He  had  a  character,  perhaps, 
among  his  agricultural  friends,  of  being  expensive ;  but  he 
maintained,  and  he  was  prepared  to  prove,  that  the  labour  on 
his  farm  was  done  as  cheaply  as  on  any  farm  in  the  county  of 
Essex.  But  he  paid  for  everything  by  piece-work ;  and  what 
was  the  result  P  They  heard  great  complaints  in  the  Times 
and  other  places  of  the  low  wages  paia  to  agricultuaal  la- 
bourers ;  but  he  rather  thought  that  those  comphiinte  were 
sometimes  grossly  exaggerated,  and  though  the  weekly  rate  of 
wa^es  was  said  to  be  lis.,  his  men  earned  on  the  average, 
taking  all  circumstances  together,  not  far  short  of  £40  a  year, 
or  168.  a  week.  One  great  benefit  of  piece-work  was  having 
a  large  quantity  of  work  done  in  a  short  space  of  time,  while 
the  men  were  also  able  to  be  better  fed,  and  their  physical 
condition  was  much  improved ;  and  they  were  able  also  to 
pay  an  extra  shilling  a  week  for  a  good  cottage,  instead  of  living 
in  a  tumble-down,  nckety  tenement.  The  result  was,  these  men 
did  them  a  full  amount  of  work  for  their  money ;  and  their  phy- 
sical and  moral  condition  were  improved  by  their  earning  more 
wages,  without  any  deterioration  or  lossto  themselves.  He  spoke 
strongly  on  this  point,  because  he  knew  that  by  these  means  they 
would  secure  the  services  of  men  of  superior  power  and  judg- 
ment, and  able  to  do  a  huve  amount  of  work.  They  might 
depend  upon  such  men,  and  he  might  mention  that  many  of 
his  own  men  had  been  with  him  twenty-two  and  twenty-three 
years,  and  had  dug  the  foundations  of  his  new  buildings,  dug 
his  drains,  and  everything.  They  were  strong  young  men  when 
they  came  to  him,  and  piece-work  would  always  oring  them 
strong,  useful  men ;  for  men  of  that  kind  would  of  course  go 
where  they  would  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the  best  of 
their  own  powers,  of  which  they  were  conscious ;  and  they 
might  depend  upon  it  that  if  they  paid  all  their  men  alike  they 

Said  dearly  for  their  labour.  He  had  had  no  difficulty  with 
is  men  excepting  this  year — ^when  so  many  had  experienced 
similar  difficulties,  and  they  then  seemed  to  have  the  slightest 
possible  idea  that  they  were  not  so  well  paid  as  they  might  be. 
A  very  curious  fiact  was  stated  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Brieht — 
he  was  not  going  into  politics — ^about  the  ownership  of  land. 
He  stated  tliat  Sie  greater  part  of  half  the  knd,  in  England 
was  owned  by  162  persons,  and  half  the  land  in  Scotland  by 
10  or  12.  That  seemed  a  monstrous  proposition ;  but  he  bebeved 
it  was  ouite  trae.  He  was  visiting  some  years  a^  a  great  agri- 
cultural duke  in  Scotland,  and  aner  he  had  driven  him  about 
with  two  pair  of  horses  all  day,  he  said  to  him,  **  Well,  your 
grace,  how  much  land  have  you  in  Scotland  ?*  His  reply  was, 
**  I  don't  quite  know ;  but  taking  water,  and  waste,  and  moors, 
and  so  on,  something  about  a  mUlion  acres ;  but  my  neighbour 
has  a  pH'cat  deal  more  than  I  have."    That  was  independent  of 
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Ilia  •stattt  in  thii  eoutrY,  and  thtn^Mre  be  did  not  at  all  dis- 
credit the  aasertioik  that  half  the  laad  in  Sootkad  was  held  by 
10  or  12  individaaU.  Bat  he  did  aot  think  there  was  any 
diiadf  antage  in  this,  agricnltnially  speaking,  for  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  this  rery  nobleman  was  among  the  foremoat  in  in- 
prorement,  not  only  in  Scotland,  bat  in  £n^and,and  he  was 
•nrprised  at  the  amonnt  of  aner^  whioh  he  dLsplayed  in  renrd 
to  agricoHaral  improrenient.  fie  said  to  him, "  Mr.  Mechi,  I 
have  taken  a  lane  slice  of  the  Oovemment  loan  for  dndnase, 
and  if  they  wooid  haye  allowed  me  I  woold  hare  taken  all  the 
money  they  offered ;  bnt  they  woald  not  let  me  have  it.**  Be 
(Mr.  Mechi)  might  add,  that  he  recollected  that  Sootehmen 
took  the  whole  of  the  first  OoTenunent  loan  for  drainage,  and 
the  EngHshmen  who  had  let  the  opportunity  slip  took  care 
that  on  the  next  loan  a  reserve  shoAld  be  made  that  only 
so  mnoh  should  go  to  SeoUand,  and  a  certain  proportion  to 
England.  This  only  showed  that  their  Scotch  friends 
were  somewhat  sharper  in  the  great  matter  of  drain- 
age than  they  were.  The  nobleman  he  had  referred 
to  was  a  most  spirited  and  liberal  landlord,  and  he 
said  to  him  (Mr.  Mechi) "  My  tenants  beat  me  now.**  Now 
1$  what  a  pleasant  thing  that  was !  He  had  heard  of  one  large 
landlord  who  had  imuroved  his  estate  26  per  cent.,  and  he  oiuy 
lioped  the  profits  or  the  farming  were  such  as  to  allow  an 
equal  per-centage  of  improrement  on  the  farmers*  part.  He 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  many  people  with  large  estates, 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  the  greatest  improvements  were  going 
on  in  those  estates.  Let  them  look,  for  instance,  at  the  Duke 
of  Bedford*s  estate.  Every  cottage  there  was  a  model  one. 
His  Grace  me  long  leases  and  valuations,  and  did  not  mter- 
fore  politically  with  lus  tenants  and  the  consequence  was  that 
he  got  a  dass  of  men  on  his  farms  who  were  able  to  invest  a 
large  amount  of  capital,  p  nd  the  estate  became  of  greater  value, 


and  the  conntiy  generally  was  benefited  bj  the  lane  utattf 
labour  employed.  For  twenty-three  years  he  had  teen  tsUdsf 
about  what  some  peonla  called  a  nastr  subject  bat  vhkk  k« 
called  a  nice  one,  ana  he  was  slad  to  find  that  ia  that  aeigk- 
bonrhood  they  had  remedied  their  defieiencaes  in  tins  it. 
speot,  and  the  sewa^  of  the  town  was  apnUed  to  its  pioper 
oqiect,  the  lertiliaation  of  the  land;  and  at^ridgenunh  &m, 
only  16  miles  off,  150  men  with  a  20-horse  power  engiiM  vet 
employed  in  merdr  making  bricks  for  the  new  tonnel  vkiri 
was  to  come  into  Essex  bringingthe  London sewa^-,  sadlfr, 
Offin,  who  was  a  large  farmer,  told  him  the  tunnel  would  eoat 
throng  a  mile  and.a-half  of  his  bad,  and  he  had  made  u- 
raagfuments  to  take  some,  andpoesibly  he  should  baa  laifi«a- 
sumer  of  the  sewage  from  London.  There  was  another  fsnA 
also,  whioh  he  should  like  to  mention.  He  heard  thata  ^ 
danger  was  likely  to  befall  British  manufactures  and  iincBl* 
ture,  and  that  to  a  great  extent  machinery  and  implemeata  vm 
likely  to  be  rated.  He  understood  thi^  alreadv  a  geatkBUn 
near  that  tovm,  whose  machinery  was  naed  for  ^e  puipoKof 
manu&cture,  had  been  rated,  and  that  the  increase  io  chufc 
was  sometiiinff  like  300  per  eent.,  and  it  was  quite  eUar  tbtif 
this  held  gooa  as  regarded  the  implements  of  maanlMtore,  it 
would  equally  hold  good  as  regarded  the  implements  of  su- 
ture, and  perhaps  even  their  scientiflo  frieims  who  used  tk 
scalpel  would  be  assessed.  In  conclusion  he  could  onlj  thak 
them  for  the  kindness  with  which  they  bad  listened  to  his  n- 
marks,  and  he  would  add  that  if  he  oould  do  anything  to  for- 
ward agricultural  in^rovement  it  would  afford  him  thsgrnte^ 
possible  pleasure.  He  believed  himself  that  the  most  iBpor- 
tant  work  in  EngUnd  was  filling  the  British  stomach;  aod  i 
they  asked  their  manufacturing  friends  there  whether  tbej 
would  ffo  without  coats  or  their  dinners  for  a  month,  he  m 
afraid  the  coats  would  suffer. 


CENTRAL    FARMERS'    CLUB. 
THINGS     IN     AMBBICA. 


The  dnt  monthly  meeting  of  the  Clab,  after  the  oaual 
lommer  and  antimmal  receas,  took  place  on  Monday 
evenitig,  November  6,  at  the  Chib*hoiue,  SaliBbnry-sqnare, 
Mr.  Q.  Smythiea  in  the  chiiir.    The  attendance  waa  very 

The  Cbaiehan,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  aaid :  All 
present  who  were  members  of  the  Club  had  no  doubt 
received  a  letter  frt>m  Mr.  Corbet,  stating  that,  owing  to 
unforeseen  circnmBtances,  they  could  not  have  the  discus- 
sion that  evening  which  was  proposed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on 
steam  cultivation,  was  so  engaged  in  gcttbg  up  that  very 
question  for  the  Boyal  Agriooltural  Society  that  he  was 
not  able  to  appear  before  them  on  that  ocoasion.  Of 
coarse  they  were,  as  fiumers,  very  much  disappointed  that 
they  ootild  not  have  that  paper ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that 
when  it  did  come  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  the  in- 
creased attention  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  notice  that 
Mr.  Clarke  oould  not  attend  that  night  came  during  the 
recess,  when  there  were  no  meetinga  of  the  committee. 
Thus  it  devolved  altogether  on  Mr.  Corbet  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  Mr.  Clarice ;  and  he  thought  they  were  very 
much  indebted  to  that  gonUsiaan  for  having  managed  so 
well  as  to  induce  Mr.  Howard  to  tell  them  something 
about  what  he  had  seen  in  America  (cbeers).  He  (the 
OhaiittMi)  WM  v«ry  gtod  to  ind  that  th*  itstte  and  jpro- 
spects  of  their  cousins  over  the  water  had  created  to  mudi 
pterest,  and  brought  S9  many  people  together  -,  and  he 


had  no  doubt  it  would  tend  to  cement  the  nnity  whidi  lie 
hoped  would  always  exist  between  the  two  coontrief, 
when  the  Americans  learnt  what  an  intereat  was  takes  br 
formers  in  subjects  which  concerned  them.  There  irai  i 
great  deal  which  they  oould  learn  from  their  brethna  orer 
the  water,  particukrly  at  the  present  time,  when,  ai  fu- 
mers,  they  found  such  great  and  increaaing  difficoUj  in 
getting  labourers.  In  America  this  want  was  Hi  l<»f 
ago ;  and  it  compelled  the  people  to  turn  thdr  att«nti<n 
for  more  than  we  had  done  to  machinery.  Thatbadbea 
a  positive  necessity  for  them ;  and  it  wonld  soon  be  i 
necessity  for  us.  They  would  hear  from  Mr.  Howu^ 
and  other  gentlemen  present  an  account  of  the  machine* 
used  in  that  country,  which  would,  he  trusted,  prove  ot 
great  use  to  them  (cheers).  Hie  subject  that  evening  dif- 
fered so  much  from  those  generally  introduced  thai  he  m 
afraid  they  would  not  have  the  usual  forming  diacussioo:  tat 
there  were,  he  believed,  several  American  gentlemen  p^ 
sent,  and  the  meeting  would  probably  be  very  happy  to 
hear  them  (cheers). 

Mr.  Jaxe3  Howaed  prefoccd  his  paper  by  observiK 
that  since  he  arrived  in  London  he  had  been  told  tb: 
many  persona  expected  to  hear  a  great  deal  in  ths  «i^ 
of  anecdote.  Much  had  been  said  and  written  abos^ 
America  for  amusemeut  and  for  too  moch  in  s  satina^ 
strain;  he  had  no  doubt  tiiat  he  could  imuaa  ttn  ^ 
incidents ;  but  he  thought  that  in  addressing  the  aMSi^ 
of  the  Farmers*  Club  he  should  Uke  a  business  ^ 
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(Heftf,  hear).  He  slioold  be  very  sorry  if  any  genUeman 
had  takcQ  the  konble  to  come  there  £rom  a  long  distance 
io  the  hope  of  being  amused :  his  olgect  was  rather  to  in- 
struct (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Howard  then  proceeded  to  say  : 
Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  boy  at  home,  a  well-known 
American,  Dr.  Fisk,  was  a  gnest  of  my  father's.  At  night, 
it  was  a  great  treat  to  me  to  sit  np  and  listen  to  his 
glowing  descriptions  of  that  great  country  across  the 
Atlantic.  I  formed,  at  that  time,  a  strong  desire  to  go 
sod  see  the  hud  which,  to  my  yonthfol  mind,  seemed  to 
present  so  many  attractions.  Tlie  occupations,  however, 
of  a  busy  life  prevented  the  realization  of  these  aspira- 
tions. In  the  spring  of  this  year,  circumstances  (no 
Royal  Agricultural  Society's  show)  seemed  to  £svour  the 
iccomptishfflent  of  my  long-cherished  wish.  I  accordingly 
determined  to  go  and  see  for  myself  a  country  which  all 
the  older  countries  of  the  world  have  begun  to  regard 
with  so  much  interest.  When  I  sailed  across  the  Atlantic 
1  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  giving  publicity  to  any 
secooat  of  ray  trip,  much  less  of  addressing  this  large 
sod  influential  Club.  However,  as  the  Club  was  in  a 
difficulty,  caused  by  Mr.  Algernon  Clarke's  inability  to 
fulfil  his  engagement  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
steam  cultivation,  I  very  reluctantly  consented  to  fill  the 
gip.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  in  making  just  one 
remark  upon  the  soljcct  which  was  on  the  card  for  dis- 
cosaion  this  evening.  I  am  convinced  that  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  it  most  ere  long  excite  more  interest  than 
it  does  at  present.  Steam  has  slowly,  but  not  lees 
sorely,  siq>erte4ed  ervery  other  power  witii  which  it  has 
Wen  brought  into  competition ;  and  I  most  thoroughly 
believe  it  will,  before  many  years,  be  the  chief  motive- 
power  emplojed  in  tillage  operations  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

Extent, — Ameriea  is  a  eountiy  whieh  m«st  be  seen  to 
be  understood.  You  may  read  volumes  of  books  about  a 
distMrt  kad,  but  a  short  visit  will  impress  the  Blind  mast 
de^Iy,  and  afford  more  eorrect  views  than  all  the  books 
yon  can  collect.  I  had  read  much  and  heard  m|idi  about 
Ameriea  bdbre  going,  b«t  my  mind  was  not  impressed  with 
aoythiBg  like  an  adequate  idea  of  its  vart  extent  or  its 
great  resources.  I  went,  I  should  remark,  from  New  York 
throui^  the  State  of  New  York,  thenee  to  Canada 
throu^  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  niinois,  to  Iowa,  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  and  back  through  lUinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia to  Washington,  Virginia,  and  New  Jers^,  to  New 
York  again ;  thence  to  Newport  and  Boston,  through  the 
New  fin^and  Staites  to  Saratoga,  and  once  more  to  New 
York.  Tlie  enclosed  land  of  America— I  allude  to  the 
States,  I  leave  oat  Mexico,  Canada,  and  the  other  territo- 
ries—amounts to  the  enormous  breadth  of  400  millicms  of 
acres ;  the  unenclosed,  or  uncultivated,  to  about  a  billion 
and  a-half-— figures  which  seem  to  dwarf  Great  Britain  in- 
to a  mere  epeck  upon  the  map  of  tiie  wrarld.  The  area  of 
the  United  States  alone  is  bigger  than  the  whole  cmiti- 
nent  of  £nr(^.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  the 
territovy  indicated  by  these  figures,  the  whole  has  been 
surveyed,  and  those  portions  whidi  are  likely  to  be  set- 
tled within  a  reasonable  time  are  mapped,  divided  into 
townships,  subdivided  into  "  squares,"  sections,  and  again 
into  iiriMMtions,    The  roads  asd  cross-roads  are  also 


laid  out,  and  the  widths  determined.  These  several  divisions 
are  numbered  and  registered  both  in  the  office  of  the 
Surveyor*General  at  Washington,  and  in  the  Counties 
Begister  offices  of  the  several  States.  No  question,  there- 
fore, of  title  can  arise,  and  land  in  American  csn  be  trans- 
ferred as  readily  as  Bank  Stock. 

The  People, — I  have  said  that  America  is  a  country 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  understood.  ^  I  may  say  the 
same  of  its  people.  It  is  notorious  how  little  the  people 
of  France  and  England,  although  such  near  neighbours, 
understand  each  ot^er ;  but  then  they  speak  different  lan- 
guages ;  to  me,  however,  it  is  passing  strange,  that  people 
speaking  the  same  language,  reading  each  other's  periodi- 
cals and  literature;  a  people  of  the  same  race,  descendants 
in  the  main  of  the  same  parent  stock,  should  entertain 
such  erroneous  views  respecting  each  other  as  do  the 
Americans  and  English.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  Americans  know  less  of  the  English  or  the  English  of 
Uie  Americans ;  but  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion,  and 
for  this  reason :  where  you  meet  with  one  Englishman  who 
has  been  to  America  you  meet  with  ten  Americans  who  have 
been  to  Enghmd.  Again,  it  has  been  too  much  the 
fashion  with  our  public  writers  to  hold  up  the  American 
people  to  ridicule,  to  represent  them  as  rough,  ill-mannered, 
boastful,  uuj^rincipled,  with  scareely  a  redeeming  feature. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  vouch  for  what  they  were  in  years  gone 
by,  nor  can  I  say  they  are  altogether  free  from  the  vices 
attributed  to  them.  I  do  not  maintain  that  in  etiquette  or 
personaj  manners  they  comequite  19  totheEnglish  standard, 
but  any  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  the  absence  of  that  stiffness  and  formality  of 
the  one  class  of  English,  and  of  the  extreme  servility 
of  the  other  class.  The  Americans  certainly  can  "  brag^" 
but  then,  as  J.  A.  Wright,  a  large  Fennsylvanian  iron- 
master, whom  I  twitted  with  this  propensity,  replied, 
"  Yes,  we  acknowledge  it ;"  adding,  "  you  will  remonber 
we  inherit  it  from  you."  If  asked  the  question,  I  should 
be  obliged  to  couCms  tl^y  have  shot  for  a-head  of  the  old 
country  in  the  art  of  boasting.  But,  to  ^eak  seriously,  I  do 
believe  the  American  people  have  been  misrepresented 
and  traduced  by  some  of  our  public  writers,  in  a  way  that 
no  other  peopleon  the  foee  of  the  earth  have  been.  Three 
of  Engkmd's  leading  commercial  men,  who,  after  having 
visited  America,  have  published  to  the  world  their  ideas  of 
America  and  its  people — I  allude  to  Mr.  Whitworth,  of 
Manchester,  an  engineer  of  the  highest  celebrity,  and  sub- 
sequently more  widely  known  by  his  improvements  in 
guns ;  Mr.  Chambers,  the  great  publisher  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  lastly  Sir  M(Nrton  Peto — these  gentlemen,  in  my 
opinion,  have  in  their  books  done  not  onlymuch  to  enlighten 
us  upqn  things  ii  Am^oa,  but  they  have  done  justice  to 
the  American  people.  Our  professional  writers  have  done 
them  as  great  injustice.  I  went  to  America  with  a  good 
many  of  the  pngudioes  of  Englishmen,  expecting  to  find 
at  least  the  bulk  of  the  people  rough,  "  rowdy,"  uncouth, 
and  vulgar.  Diekens  and  other  professional  writers  might 
have  met  with  the  characters  they  have  pourtrayed.  I 
can  only  speak  of  the  people  as  I  found  them.  I  tra- 
veUed  some  6,000  miles  without  once  being  subject  to  in- 
sult or  rudeness  of  any  kind.  I  mixed  with  all  classes — 
for  there  are  no  first — seooad  and  third  class  on  their  rail- 
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ways  or  steam-boats,  and  I  met  with  nothing  but  civility 
and  politeness.  The  working  cksses  are  well-behaved,  and, 
as  a  rule,  are  better  educated  and  more  intelligent  than 
our  own.  The  wealthier  classes  I  found  to  be  communica- 
tive, openhearted,  and  hospitable;  indeed,  as  pleasant  and 
agreeable  a  people  as  I  could  wish  to  mix  with.  I  could 
give  you  many  instances  of  what  we  know  as  *'  good 
breeding,"  but  as  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this 
Club,  I  forbear.  I  will,  however,  mention  one  circum- 
stance. At  Pittsburg  I  went  to  the  Bank  with  my  letter 
of  credit,  which  I  handed  to  a  clerk,  to  draw  some 
"  greenbacks.**  A  grey-headed  gentleman,  evidently 
one  of  the  principals,  came  up,  and  "guessed  I  was  a 
stranger  in  their  city."  I  said,  **  Yes,  I  was  from  Eng- 
land.'* He  asked  whether  he  could  be  of  assistance,  in 
giving  me  letters  of  introduction  to  the  manufacturers. 
I  thanked  him,  telling  him  to  whom  I  bad  letters  of  in- 
troduction ;  finding  I  was  in  good  hands,  ho  said  how 
pleased  he  should  have  been  to  have  facilitated  the  ob- 
jects of  my  visit.  This  is  one  instance  among  many,  of 
people  upon  whom  I  had  not  the  slightest  claim,  giving 
themselves  trouble  to  make  my  visit  pVeasant  and  agreea- 
ble. I  went  to  a  large  number  of  manufiactories  in  vari- 
ous branches,  at  all  of  which  I  was  received  with  the 
utmost  politeness,  and  shown  the  various  processes  with- 
out the  least  reserve. 

American  Agriculture, — I  must  now  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  real  business  of  this  evening's  meeting, 
namely,  the  agriculture  of  America.  America  haa  been 
styled  the  granary  of  Europe;  it  is,  doubtless,  the  largest 
corn-growing  country  in  the  world.  It  is  mainly  upon 
its  agriculture  that  the  progress  of  the  country  depends ; 
its  manufactures  are  comparatively  unimportant,  as  from 
three- fourths  to  seven-eighths  of  the  population  are  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  Although  we  may  learn  a 
good  deal  on  various  subjects  from  our  go-a-head  kins- 
men in  the  art  and  practice  of  agriculture,  the  old  country 
is  in  the  position  of  teacher.  As  might  be  expected  in  a 
comparatively  new  country,  the  agriculture,  as  a  nile,  is 
rough,  and  far  behind  that  of  England.  That  the  farming 
should  not  have  the  neat  and  finished  appearance  which  it 
presents  in  England  and  Scotland  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  the  deamess  and  scarcity  of  labour  are  considered, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  how  large  a  number  of  the 
*  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  not  brought  up  to  the  busi- 
ness of  farming.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  farms  in 
the  older  states  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  primeval 
forest :  for  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  miles  the  stumps 
of  the  larger  trees  still  remain  in  the  fields,  so  that  the 
date  of  the  settlement  of  the  locality  jan  be  calculated  by 
the  number  of  the  stumps  remaining.  In  the  rocky  and 
stony  districts  the  stones  still  remain  piled  in  heaps,  the 
plough  and  the  reaping  machine  having  to  thread  their 
way  betvveen  these  stumps  and  heaps  of  stones.  The 
system  pursued  in  clearing  the  land  of  timber  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  fall  or  autumn  the  underwood  is  cut  and 
piled.  In  the  winter  the  trees  are  felled  on  to  or  toward 
the  stacks  of  underwood,  which  are  then  set  on  fire. 
After  this,  the  small  stumps  are  extracted  by  a  crab, 
worked  by  oxen  or  horses :  the  larger  stumps  are  left  to 
rot.    The  ground  is    then  ploughed,  or,  as  we  should 


think,  aeratehed  over.  Two  or  three  crops  of  ladiia 
com  are  taken,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  second  growth 
of  underwood ;  when  it  is  left  in  grass  until  the  larger 
stumps  are  sufficiently  decayed  to  be  extracted.  The 
grass  of  America  has  nowhere  the  splendid,  rich  green  of 
our  English  pastures.  Whether  this  arises  wholly  froo 
the  climate,  I  have  some  doubt.  I  think  want  of  care  ia 
preparing  the  land,  selection  of  seed,  and  snbaeqoeiit 
stocking  have  something  to  do  with  the  miserable  coodl- 
tion  and  appearance  of  the  American  pastures.  If  sbetp 
are  depastured  on  young  permanent  grasses,  a  good  pas- 
ture roust  not  be  expected,  even  in  our  more  humid  di- 
mate.  After  having  travelled  for  weeks  throagh  this 
old  forest-land,  with  its  blackened  stumps  and  zigzag 
rail-fences  (or  "snake-fences,**  as  they  are  called),  to 
get  a  view  of  those  grand,  open  prairie-lands  is  a 
relief  scarcely  to  be  described.  In  the  wooded  dis- 
trict the  toU  of  clearing  and  bringing  the  land 
into  cultivation  is  immense.  On  the  prairies  the  settk 
has  no  such  labour ;  he  has  simply'  to  plough  up  the 
ground  and  sow  the  seed.  The  prairie  lands  are  of  three 
kinds — flat,  something  like  our  fens,  and  about  as  inrit- 
ing  districts  to  live  in,  without  in  many  parts  a  tree  or  a 
shrub  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Then  there  are  the 
rolling  prairies — ^having  a  slight  undulating  sur&ce  vki 
some  wood — ^far  less  monotonous  than  the  ^flat,  but  not, 
to  those  who  have  an  eye  to.  beauty,  so  inviting  as  the 
high  rolling  prairies.  The  most  beautiful  country  for 
farming  I  saw  in  America  was  in  Iowa,  across  the 
Mississippi;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  pictoraqK 
countries  I  have  ever  looked  upon.  Fine  land  in  thb 
State  is  to  be  purchased  at  less  than  it  would  let  for  is 
Enghind  ;  but  more  on  the  price  of  land  presently.  This 
fine  State  contains  fifty  millions  of  acres,  only  eight 
millions  of  which  are  at  present  under  cultivation.  The 
system  generally  pursued  in  American  farming  is  one  of 
exhaustion.  The  evils  of  this  practice  are  beg:inoing  to 
be  felt  in  the  older- settled  States  in  the  gradoaUj  and 
steadily  diminishing  yield.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  evils  of  such  a  course  will  be  much  more  gcaenllj 
and  seriously  felt  unless  a  change  of  system  ^bc  adopted. 
Rotation  is  little  observed.  Root  crops,  except  potatoes, 
are  rarely  seen.  Crop  after  crop  of  com  is  taken  &wb 
the  soil  without  anything  in  the  shape  of  fertilisers  beiag 
returned.  The  bones  of  the  country  are  either  throw 
away,  or,  when  collected,  are  exported.  So  also  of  the 
linseed  and  cotton  cake — as  there  is  very  little  natiTe  de- 
mand, they  are  exported  to  Europe.  The  use  of  manure* 
and  feeding  stuffs  is  practised  by  a  few,  but  they  irctpnte 
the  exception.  An  old  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the 
"Wabash,  in  Indiana,  told  me  he  had  grown  grain  crops- 
generally  Indian  com — for  thirty-five  years  in  successioii, 
with  scarcely  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  that  the  last  crop 
of  Indian  com  had  yielded  no  less  than  80  bushels  an 
acre.  This  land,  as  you  may  suppose,  is  remarkably  rich ; 
but,  as  a  shrewd  Quaker  farmer  from  Ohio,  who  joined 
us  about  an  hour  after.,  remarked,  such  a  course  uis  **> 
common,  but  that  it  must  come  to  an  end — ^that  he  hai 
cleared  no  less  than  600  acres  of  land  himself,  hii 
brought  up  a  large  family  and  settled  them  in  &nns»  ■*" 
had  found  it  most  profitable  to  keep  plenty  of  stock,  te 
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observe  a  proper  rotation,  and  to  deal  with  the  soil 
liberally.     The  fimns  are  mostly  small — averaging  about 
100  acres.     In  the  Western    country  they    are  larger, 
many  being  500  to  1,000  acres.    One  gentleman,  Mr. 
Sollivant,  in  Illinois,  who  invited  me  to  go  and  see  him, 
turns  70,000  acres,  and  does  it  systematically  and  well. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  cultivators  are  what  may  be 
described  as  working-farmers — men  of  rough  exterior; 
but,  owing  to  the  admirable  public-school  system,  they 
are  generally  fairly  edncated.    The  immense  circulation 
of  most  of  the  agricultural  journals  is   a  proof  that  they 
are  a  reading  people.    The  N^w  York  Tribune  issues  a 
weekly  number,  in  which  prominence  is  given  to  agri- 
caltural  matters.    The  issue  I  found  to  be  over  200,000 ; 
the  American  Agriculturist  issnes  150,000.     The  Prarie 
Farmer,  The  Country  Gentleman,  have  also  a  large  circu- 
lation.   The  larger  and  more  opulent  farmers  are  very  gen- 
lemanly  and  intelligent  men ;    know  weU  what  is  going  on 
in  England — I  thought,  sometimes,  better  than  some  Enj?- 
lish  farmers.      There  is  another,  and  this  a  large,  class 
in  America — I  mean  amateur  farmers.    Doctors,  lawyers, 
bankers,   merchants,  manufacturers — all  seem  possessed 
with  the  same  love  for  &rming  so  general  on  this  side. 
I  met  with  many  of  this  class — for  the  acquisition  of  land 
is  80  easy — I  found,  however,  that  they  told  the  same 
tale  amateur  farmers  do  on  this  side — viz.,  that  farming 
was  a  very  pleasant  occupation,  but  that  it  did  not  pay. 
The  wheat  and  other  cereal  crops  are  much  shorter  and 
lighter  than  we  grow  in  England — I  should  say  fuUy  one- 
third  less,  80  bushels  wheat  being  considered  a   good 
crop.     Indian  com  yields  fur  more — 100  bushels  an  acre 
are  occasionally  raised ;  but  50  to  60  bushels  is  considered 
a  fair  crop.     It  is  highly  prized,  is  often  cut  green  for 
fodder,  and  attains  a  height  of  12  feet.     The  feed  in  an 
acre  is  something  wonderful.     It  is  given  to  all  kinds  of 
stock.     I  find  my  own  farm-horses  do  well  upon   the 
grain. 

Agricultural  Machinery. — The  tillage  of  the  land  is  so 
mixed  up  with  the  question  of  the  implements  used,  that 
what  little  I  have  to  say  will  be  under  the  head  of 
"  Agricultural  Machinery."  In  England,  as  yon  are  all 
aware,  an  enormous  demand  has  set  in  during  the  last 
twenty  years  for  improved  agricultural  implements.  This 
has  mainly  arisen  from  a  more  correct  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  advantages  of  good  machines.  In  America, 
owing  to  the  high  rate  of  wages  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining an  adequate  supply  of  labour,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery calculated  to  save  manual  labour  has  been  an 
absolute  neceseiig.  Without  the  reaping  machine  the 
crops  could  not  be  harvested,  and  without  the  thrashing 
machine  they  could  not  be  brought  to  market.  Hence 
the  trade  in  agricultural  implements  has  reached  gigantic 
proportions.  From  inquiries  I  made  I  found  that  at  least 
100,000  reaping  and  mowing  machines  are  made  annually 
in  the  States.  I  was  there  during  the  harvest — every- 
where the  reaper  was  to  be  seen  going ;  the  scythe  or 
the  sickle  was  just  as  exceptional  as  the  reaping  machine 
was  in  England  ten  years  ago.  The  thrashing  machines 
were  very  inferior  to  ours,  though  the  Americans  were 
very  apt  to  think  they  were  far  ahead  of  us,  and  that 
we  were  a  very  slow  people;  their  machines  were 
almost  exclusively  worked  by  horse-power.  One  far- 
mer on  the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario,  who  had  ten  horses 
yoked  to  his  thrashing  machine,  seemed  much  surprised 


that  in  England  we  did  all  our  thrashing  by  steam 
power.  He  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  The  im- 
plements of  the  farm,  if  we  except  reapers,  are  of  very 
inferior  design  and  build  to  our  English  machines.  I 
thought  one  great  want  in  American  farming  was  good 
steerage  drills  and  horse-hoes  to  follow.  In  a  country 
where  labour  is  so  scarce  and  dear,  the  hoeing  of  the 
com  crop  by  animal  power  would  be  an  immense  boon. 
The  drills  are  not  made  with  a  steerage ;  consequently, 
the  drilling  is  bad,  rendering  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe 
impracticable ;  and,  as  labour  is  so  dear,  in  most  cases 
the  com  and  the  weeds  seem  to  be  left  "  to  grow  together 
until  the  harvest."  To  a  farmer  in  the  north  of  New 
York  State,  on  whose  knd  I  went  to  see  some  reaping 
machines  at  work,  and  whose  barley  was  full  of  thistles, 
I  said,  "  If  that  crop  had  been  in  England,  we  should 
have  cut  out  the  thistles."  He  replied  it  would  not  pay, 
adding  he  did  not  mind  thistles,  for  he  always  had  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  after.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  im- 
plements are  furnished  with  a  seat  for  the  men  to  ride — 
the  idea  being  to  get  more  work  out  of  the  labourers.  I 
found  the  prairie  farmers  very  desirous  of  having  a  good 
"  gang-plough,"  as  it  is  called,  on  which  the  ploughman 
could  ride.  I  told  them  if  the  men  had  easier  work,  it 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  horses.  As  reaping  ma- 
chines are  used,  and  in  consequence  open  furrows  unde- 
sirable, the  land  is  frequently  ploughed  as  follows*.  A 
short  ridge  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  the  plough 
passing  not  onlv  up  and  down  each  side,  but  a  furrow  is 
taken  off  in  going  round  at  each  end.  By  this  means 
the  plough  is  always  in  the  ground,  and  the  whole  field 
ploughed  without  leaving  an  open  furrow.  A  field  may 
also  be  conmienced  by  ploughing  a  furrow  all  round  the 
outside,  and  finishing  in  the  middle.  The  American  far- 
mer is  not  satisfied,  as  we  are,  with  one  team  ploughing 
an  acre  per  day ;  but  expects  from  each  team  of  a  pair  of 
horses  two  acres  to  two  and  a-half  acres.  I  rather 
doubted  so  much  being  done;  but  was  over  and  over 
assured  by  both  masters  and  men  that  two  acref  and  a- 
half  were  not  at  all  an  unusual  day's  work.  The  furrows, 
I  must  tell  you,  are  over  a  foot  wide — none  of  your  fancv 
ploughing-match  style.  The  land  is  also  geneiaUy  much 
lighter  Uian  our  English  soils,  and  the  depth  of  the 
ploughing  is,  according  to  my  notions,  venr  much  too 
shallow — a  fault  not  at  all  uncommon  on  this  side  the 
Athmtic.  Steam  ploughs  have  not  yet  been  introduced. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made ;  but  as  all  the  schemes 
have  been  with  engines  to  travel  over  the  surface — after 
Romaine's  plan — no  wonder  they  have  not  succeeded.  On 
the  prairies  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  constructing 
machinery  capable  of  breaking  up  twenty  or  even  twenty- 
five  acres  of  such  land  per  day,  and  this  with  only  three 
men.  Where  labour  is  so  scarce,  and  time  such  an  ob- 
ject, the  advantage  of  the  steam  plough  would  be  im- 
mense. In  Iowa  I  saw  a  very  simple  and  efficient 
apparatus  called  a  "  horse  pitchfork  "  for  raising  crops  on 
to  the  stack,  a  hotse  simply  drawing  the  load  over  a 
pulley.  I  also  saw  a  hay-loader  attached  to  the  rear  of 
a  waggon,  and  which  gathered  up  and  elevated  the  crop 
on  to  the  vehicle,  thereby  saving  much  manual  labour. 

Live  Stock. — Although  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  so  much  greater  than  England,  the  live  stock  is 
by  no  means  in  the  same  proportion.  The  cows  and 
other  homed  cattle,  according  to  the  census  of  1860, 
amounted  to  about  17  million,  about  double  the  estimated 
number  of  the  United  Kingdom — 2i  millions  of  the 
cattle  were  returned  as  working  oxen.  The  sheep,  on  the 
other  hand  fell  short  of  the  estimated  English  number 
by  2 1  millions ;  whilst  the  pigs  exceeded  by  ten  times 
our  number,  reaching  the  fabulous  number  of  83  millions, 
or  just  about  as  many  pigs  as  people.  The  bulk  of  the 
cattle  I  saw  were  of  the  shorthorn  type.    Aldemeys  and 
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Ayrshiree  are  miuk  in  repute  for  cUirj  imrpoaefc ;  but,  as 
in  £ii)glsnd,  tke  ihorthom  is  the  i)revBlimg  breed.  1%e 
sheep  «f  Amerioa  are  of  •  very  nonteoript  charMter, 
genereily  nmeMbly  %red  aid  ill4aokiiig  tiiiiigs,  abottt 
half  the  sise  of  the  Saglish.  Hocks  of  Leicestcrs, 
Soathdowns^  tod  merinoes  are  to  be  found ;  bat  they  ax« 
exeeptioMd.  There  is  one  matter — an  impoitsnt  one  te 
an  EngMstoan-^z.,  the  fiality  of  the  meat^  Whether 
it  bet^  oiimate,  the  food,  or  the  oooldng,  or  all  three,  I 
don't  know ;  bat  the  beef  and  imitton  tac^  most  inforior, 
tasteless,  and  tongh  in  the  extreaie.  PoHc  is  tolerably  cood. 
The  natiowd  importance  of  paying  more  attention  to  nieep 
is  being  nrged  npen  the  American  fanner  by  the  daily  as 
wcfl  as  by  the  agricaltm^  press,  an  increase  in  the 
siqyply  of  wool  being  deemed  an  absolute  necessity,  five 
BiHtions  vterlivg  hanng  hetm  paid  to  Eng^d  for  wooUet 
goods  te  1*865.  The  draught-horses  used  in  America  are 
mneh  smatter — veiy  different  from  onr  English  type, 
nuy  are  weU-bred,  dean-legged,  and  aetire.  The 
"Kentncky  I^OMmgh^lxvd,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the  fn- 
iMurite  breed,  t  sliw  an  entire  horse  of  this  breed  npon 
tiie  fuin  of  Mr,  Emery  Cobb  at  Kanbdcm,  in  DliMis ; 
he  Iras  nade,  lis  our  Secretalry  would  say,  '*ali  over  like 
a  hunter.''  I  oould  hare  picked  out  of  Mr.  Cobb's 
tesBi  1  good  many  **  wdgfht  «aiTiers,"  which  woidd  folch 
IsKcy  prices  «l  Tkttersall'a.  i  did  not  see  in  the  whole 
of  my  ttwreh  what  I  oall  a  good  stout  ^hangfat-horse, 
sQcih  as  t  win  the  prins  with  in  my  own  oonnty. 
At  the  tiilwsy  stations  in  Fhfladdphia  and  dsewhere  are 
to  be  aon  horses  of  the  laurt  breed,  "  raised,"  as  I  was 
kifonned,tn  Ohio  Mi<d  Pennsylvania^  Wheu  the  AmericattS 
grow  bi^er  crops,  as  I  am  sure  1^  mi^t  do,  they  wiQ 
want  bigger  horses  in  tiieir  usapiug  machines ;  andwiien 
they  stir  ^ktt  tend  deeper,  which  i  am  sore  they  oug^t  to 
do,  Hiey  win,  if  they  do  viot  adopt  steam,  re^fuire  horses 
o€  mater  weight.  In  some  districts  I  visited,  horses  are 
shod  with  mdleable  oart-iron  ritoes,  which  ore  fastened 
Without  the  use  of  nails.  They  simply  dip  the  foot,  and 
are  secured  by  tiv€^,  I  have  a  speciman  «n  the  table, 
which  f  Intend  lo  try.  Dairying  is  an  important  braadi 
of  mnd  ^ctaoiny  in  America.  A  veiy  uovel  feaitnre  is 
4ihe  introdnction  of  the  Ihetoty  system.  In  Oneida  Co., 
N.  Y.  S.,  there  are  abotft  40  cheese  manu&ctories,  or 
"Assoetafted  Dairies"  «s  they  are  called,  having  16,000 
cows.  I  have  only  th»e  to  glance  at  this  subject.  The 
advantages  elided  are  that  theteiia**sftinily  is  relieved 
of  ft  good  deiA  of  drudgeiy — thtft  by  the  employment  of 
a  skilful  superintendent  a  more  miiform  and  better  ^fnaHty 
at  less  «ost  is  obtained,  and,  of  coufte,  higher  prices 
realized.  Messrs.  Moore,  cheese  merchants  in  Buffalo, 
tdd  me  that  for  tw^o  or  three  years  pajft  their  shipments 
of  foctoty  oh^eese  had  commsinded  llbt  highest  prioes  in 
the  lAVnrpoot  market.  Three  of  the  cities  of  America 
most  ^teresting  as  agricultural  centres  are,  undoubtedly, 
^ttllhlo,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati.  BuiMo  is  situated  at 
the  titistem  extremity  ef  Lake  Erie.  In  this  city,  re- 
markable for  many  things,  grain  elevntors  have  been 
erected  to  focilitato  the  rapid  discharge  of  cargoes.  Up- 
wnrds  of  twenty  of  these  gigantic  automatic  labourers 
have  been  built.  Which  are  capable  of  unloading  vessels  at 
the  Tate  of  100,000  bushels  per  hour,  and  also  of  storing 
iibOut  five  million  bushels  in  their  capacious  chambers. 
Watson's  elevator,  which  I  ascended,  stands  260  feet 
above  the  water,  woriced,  of  course,  by  Steam-power. 
Pour  vesseh  can  be  brought  alongside  it,  their  cargoes 
taken  out  and  transhipped  or  storeS  simuHaneoualy.  By 
tWs  promptitude,  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  has  not  only  been 
detfrcd,  but  has  left  the  port  within  ^6  hoiars  of  its  arrival. 
Cincinnati  I  ftid  not  visfl,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
^Aiolera,  but  notinnthstan^g  the  presence  off  this  dire 
«neitty  in  Chicago,  I  did  venture  to  spend  several  days  in  that 
most  wonderftU  of  all  the  American  cities.    Thirty  years 


ago  tlHs  phkce  was  a  me^e  village^  So  reeeaHf  ti  ISM 
the  population  was  less  than  five  thousand ;  now  ii  nim- 
hers  over  a  quarter  of  a  million.  I  will  not  take  i^  joor 
time  with  a  description  of  its  splendid  streets  snd  pnbUc 
buOdings,  its  120  churches,  nor  its  risbg  nuatifectoriff, 
for  one  might  write  a  book  upon  this  cxtraariifiBiy  % 
It  is  at  Chicago  tint  the  mmd  first  becomes  mfrmi 
with  the  vastness  of  the  toiitoiy  which  lies  b^ond  tk 
Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Wisconsin — a  country  which,  vie- 
ther  for  area,  productions,  resources,  or  people,  is  htcm- 
ing  thfe  noblest  and  grandest  part  of  the  rqfuWic.  I  tiS 
not  weary  vou  with  statistios  of  the  trade  of  Chicapo  ii 
agricultural  produce.  Suffice  tt  to  say  thalt  up^nvu  d 
60  million  bushels  of  com  are  annually  exporteiMbt 
1,400,000  pigs  and  90,000  cattle  are  annually  skngktend 
in  this  western  metropolis.  The  great  sUughtering  ota- 
bHshmcnts  of  Chicago,  the  devators,  and  com  stowi,  we 
as  perfect  in  their  way  as  any  of  our  Lancashire  IMoria; 
but  I  have  no  time  to  dw«li  npon  them.  One<^ti»iM 
prominent  agricvdtural  foatures  is  ^  Chicago  Cittk 
Market ;  845  acres  have  been  laid  out ;  in  the  ceatit  u 
ample  railway  station  built,  into  which  nine  great  ftilwsT 
companies  run  their  trains  ;  fifteen  miles  of  sidiags  or 
branches  have  been  laid  down,  water  supply  laid  on,  con 
and  hay  baras  es^ted;  n  great  ho<ri,  a  bank,  and la  &• 
change  have  been  bnflt ;  in  fiui,  every  sort  of  cenveaieaee 
and  accommodation  for  both  man  and  beast  have  been  wcQ 
considered  and  provided  for  at  this  great  cattle  mart  of  the 
West. 

AgtieuHurAl  Meetinp.—S(xm  after  my  arrival  at  Xcw 
Yoric  I  heard  of  a  great  trial  of  reming  md  Bowing 
machines  by  the  New  York  State  AgriciltxBil  Sodttir  it 
Auburn,  to  whidi  I  at  once  set  out.  No  lees  thaa  liKj 
machines  were  exhibited  for  the  prizes  o&red,  the  Goren- 
mcnt  of  the  State  having  liberally  voted  the  neceKsn 
sum  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  trials.  Tliae  triak  wfrt 
conducted  fn  a  voy  different  sty!c  to  those  which  ihv^ 
in  England.  In  the  first  fkee,  1iu«e  wnda  wm  «t 
apart  for  the  purpose  of  testrng  the  machines  oa  vviotf 
crops,  and  under  varying  drcumstanoes.  A  kog  bit  (^ 
instructions  to  the  judges,  directing  their  attention  to  tk 
various  points  deemed  essential,  drawn  up  by  a  committN 
of  makers  and  fimners,  had  been  prepso^  and  priat*^ 
The  jury  consisted  of  ^e  old  English  number  of  titJie, 
with  a  inrendent,  a  secretary,  and  a  diief  marshal  f^ 
judges  were  subdivided  into  committees,  aome  to  deddeoi 
mechanioid  arrangements ;  others,  on  ihe  quality  of  fte  w«i 
performed.  ThenSierewasthe  **timecommittee  "  "tliedyM* 
mometer  committee,"  and  **the  committee  of  descriptiea- 
After  the  trisdswere  over,the  juiyremained  at  Aubaia  tiroj 
three  days  to  draw  Up  theff  report,  and  a  second  and  *» 
meet  ing  to  settle  the  awards  was  fixed  to  be  heM  it J^ 
Yoik  on  Sept.  1st,  the  prizes  bemg  Jufescjqnently  deehw 
e!t  a  meeting  hdd  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Suttog 
on  September  13th.  The  paans  tnfcen  inprcparfttf  tk 
points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  judges  shoaM  " 
directed,  the  various  modes  in  whicfc  th«  ma«hiftes  ^  to 
be  tested,  the  subdivision  of  the  jmy,  ttie  ie«€*j[^ 
devoted  to  tJie  purpose,  tend  the  careM  report,  coirtiiBif 
areeorddf  facta  ratfcer Ifcan  of  opinions,  seoned ta »<* 
be  a  long  way  in  advance  of  our  Bn^ish  mode  rf  coa*»- 
ing  such  triaSs.  One  of  the  exhibitors  aaid  to  me  ttet  * 
great  use  of  these  triads  was  that  the  experiewe  gw'i 
and  the  carcifal  record  of  every  fttct  eiieitrf,  were  i  ii»f 
df  teaching  uanufoctitrera  their  own  deficiettdct.  w 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  society  unless  the  ■•■**! 
and  time  be  taken  as  is  the  practice  on  the  othtfji*.' 
the  Atlantic.  T  was  so  struck  with  the  carefal  p«p«** 
of  the  points  to  wWch  the  attention  of  the  jo^  " 
directed,  and  irilih  lie  whole  aarax^gement,  that  I  ^^ 
wrote  to  Mr.  HiJl  Dat^  npon  ft,  and  I  hope  *^^ 
ment  committee  of  the  R.A.S.B.  wiB  make  m^ttfej 
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into  the  ^Jmt  I  haye  allitdecl  to.  We  had  a  good  deal 
of  discvssioa  at  Alburn  as  to  whicli  country  the  inTentioii 
of  the  rei^tiflg  madiiiie  really  bdooged.  Of  coarse,  the 
Americaaa  dsam  the  honour.  Pnr  coontrymea  across  the 
Border  dispute  the  claim,  maiatoining  that  to  Soc^land 
the  merit  is  doe.  Now,  if  it  be  a  question  simply  of 
priority  of  iuTeatioii,  neither  is  right ;  I  most  pnt  in  a 
daim  for  England:  the  inventor  of  the  mmn  elements  of  the 
resping  machine  was  a  Bedfordshire  man,  Mr.  Sakion,  of 
Woban.  In  1 807  he  patented  the  principle  of  the  recipro- 
cating action  of  the  IcnifB,  without  whidi  none  of  our 
reisers  would  he  of  the  least  use.  He  also  invented  the 
finger  gnards  and  the  dividing  appliance,  and,  more  stiU, 
he  made  his  machine  witib  a  wlf-acting  rake  to  deliver  the 
com  at  the  side  in  sheaf.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
theseprior — ^EngUdi  and  Scotch— inventions,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly to  America  that  we  ere  indebted  for  the  reaping 
manhine  in  its  present  practical  form — indeed  for  a  machine 
tbat  can  be  worked  economically.  Tn  America  such  a 
machine  was  a  neeetgUy  years  before  any  need  of  its  as- 
sistance was  felt  in  En^and,  owing  in  the  one  case  to  a 
si^erabitadance  and  the  other  to  a  scarcity  of  labour.  I 
net  with  one  drcwnstance  which  reflects  so  much  hononr 
upon  the  dass  of  agricultnral  machine-mskers  in  the 
States,  thai  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  it.  Two  huge 
ival  mannfisctories  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  a  street,  be-r 
kmging  to  two  different  men.  The  one  is  a  sharp  man,  of 
good  cmnmerml  knowledge ;  the  other  is  a  clever  me- 
chsnic  as  well  as  a  superior-minded  man.  The  former 
bad  made  Money;  the  other  had,  notwithstanding  his 
immense  business,  got  into  difficulties.  His  rival  across 
the  road,  on  hearing  it,  generoudy  came  forward  and 
advanced  some  thousands  of  pounds  to  carry  him 
tbnwgh  his  difficulties.  I  think  that  a  circumstance 
which  reflects  credit  not  only  on  the  individual,  bift 
on  the  country  which  produces  sudi  a  man.  I  found 
the  American  manu&cturen  not  only  intelligent,  but 
a  hiffh-nuBcled  class  of  men.  There  i^ppesred'  to  be 
SB  absenoe  of  tbit  narrowness  of  feeling  too  often 
observaUe  among  rivib  in  trade.  Perhras  the  breaddi 
of  country  has  something  to  do  with  the  breadth  of 
their  views.  I  was  struck  with  one  arrangement  which 
on^  in  America.  Owivg  to  the  number  of  patents,  the 
leading  builders  of  rei^g  machinps  some  years  ago  found 
themselves  constantly  in  collision  with  patentees  ^  each 
o^r.  To  obviate  this  serious  difficult  a  number  of  the 
principal  makers  and  patentees  united,  and  made  a  com- 
mom  stock  of  their  own  and  a  number  of  othor  patents 
which  they  bought  up.  W.  ABen,  Esq.,  of  Aubmm,  was 
ippoimted  Iheir  attorney  and  agent.  Under  ti&is  arrange- 
moit  the  maker  can  have  the  use  of  any  or  all  of  the 
patents,  but  he  only  pays  a  royalty  upon  such  pennon  as 
he  may  choose  to  use.  *Althoi4;h  such  a  combiiutSou  may 
look  something  Idee  a  monopdy,  it  is  not  so  in  reality. 
At  aH  events  it  is  in  this  case  directly  in  the  interest  of 
the  fiiAtter>  inasmuch  as  he  is  not  the  victim  of  the  dog- 
m-the-nanger  practice ;  and  as  the  patentee  or  man  w£k) 
msy  bring  eint  anything  good  is  not  shut  out,  it  is  also 
sdvantageotts  to  bun,  as  he  can  join  and  avail  himself  of 
the  general  stock  of  inventions.  In  this  arrangement  I 
ftoi  incMned  to  think  exists  the  nudeus  of  a  refonn 
in  our  own  Patent  Laws.  At  Saratoga  I  had  an 
<T'portim}ty  of  seeing  one  of  their  great  State  fiiirs,  as  they 
We  t(»med.  Here  I  ftmnd  a  grand  array  of  agricldtural  ma- 
chinery,paitioidartycf  reding  andmoiK^  machines.  Large 
Acds  were  also  erected  in  8«6ther  part  of  the  ground  for 
the  display  of  domestic  wares  and  machines,  such  as 
^iookhig  stoves,  carpet  sweepers,  potato  parers,  and  dairy 
^lAeosBs.  This  dtyart'menl  was  Otst  chief  centre  of  at- 
^*»t*ion  to  crow^  of  ladies.  Ol^er  sheds  were  devoted 
^  hortic^tural  products  and  sppliances,  and  l^e  sepaia- 
^^  ^  iigriealtural  imfplenients  from  these  other  braoches 


greatiy  Csdlitated  the  object  of  the  visitor  who  wished  to 
see  and  examine  tiie  agricultural  machinery.  At  our  Royal 
Agricultural  Meetings,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  agricultu- 
re, horticultural,  and  domestic  wares,  I  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  a  thorough  examinaUon  of  the  agricultural 
machiuery.  I  think  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  would  do  well  to  turn  its  attention  to  tiiis  subject, 
for  I  hold  that  these  agricultural  gatherings  are  not  only 
marts,  but  great  educational  institutions,  and  every 
fiuality  ^ould  be  given  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
at  least  it  ought  not  to  be  rendered  as  difficult  as  possible. 
There  is  one  feature  about  the  agricultural  meetings  of 
America  which  our  meetbgs  in  England  sre  too  generally 
assuming — ^namdy,  they  are  degenerating  into  mere  gala 
days,  instead  of  sober  business  meetings.  The  trottiug 
races  at  Saratoga,  which  took  idace  on  the  show  ground, 
were  well  supported  and  absoroed  much  attention,  whilst 
on  the  ploughing  ground  not  a  single  candidate  put  in  an 
i^pearance,  although  liberal  jprizes  were  offiered,  so  little 
interest  was  felt  in  this  practical  part  of  an  agricultural 
meeting.  I  found  the  American  people  at  their  ^ricul- 
tural  meetings,  as  elsewhere,  polite  to  strangers.  I  paid 
for  admission  like  any  other  visitor;  but  as  soon  as  the 
secretary  heard  that  1  was  upon  the  ground,  he  came  to 
me  with  a  handsome  rosette  with  the  word  *'  guest"  Jxpon. 
it,  regretting  that  he  had  not  known  of  my  visit  eariier. 
The  exhibitors,  both  of  machinery  and  live  stodc,  were 
also  equally  polite,  taking  great  paini  to  explain  to  me  the 
merits  of  their  ni»diinery  and  the  points  of  tiieir  animals. 
I  should  take  up  too  much  time  to  speak  of  thdr  show 
animals.  The  superiority  of  their  Shorthorns  is  no- 
torious. Singukny  enough  the  first  price  Shor^om 
bull  at  Saratoga  I  found  was  got  by  my  brother's  bull, 
the  2nd  Duke  of  Thomdale,  a  bull  my  brother  imported 
from  America,  and  bred  by  Mr.  Thome,  Dutchess  County. 
The  cHmate  evident  suits  our  En^h  breeds — ^the  ^- 
demeys  or  Jerseys,  the  Ayrshire,  the  Devon,  and  the 
Hereford,  all  seem  to  thrive,  and  have  their  respective 
champions ;  but  the  Shorthorn,  as  here,  has  the  lion's 
share. 

Sehooh, — ^Tfae  public  schools  are  so  prominent  and  dis- 
tinguishing a  feature  in  America  that  I  cannot  pass  this 
snl^ect  over  without  a  few  words.  Whilst  rdigion  has  been 
allowed,  as  I  think  wisely,  to  take  care  of  itself,  education 
has  been  fostered  and  endowed.  The  value  set  upon  it  by 
all  dasses  throughout  America — and  Canada  too — ^is 
something  we  have  no  idea  of  at  home :  it  is  not  com- 
pulsory, but  it  is  enforced  by  public  opinion,  so  strong 
as  to  be  found  more  stringent  than  any  law.  Take  a 
drive  into  the  country,  and  every  two  or  three  miles 
you  pass,  in  places  often  i^parently  without  a  popula- 
tion, neat  and  commodious  school  buildings,  whilst  in 
the  cities  large  schools  confhmt  you  in  almost  every 
street.  The  pkn  of  supporting  these  public  schoob  varies 
in  ^e  different  States.  In  most,  certam  portions  of  land 
are  set  apart,  the  revenues  from  which  are  devoted  to 
the  education  of  the  people.  In  the  older  settled  States 
the  schools  are  supported  by  a  rate  based  upon  the 
vidnation  of  property  or  business^income  of  the  district. 
In  the  New  States  the  Govemmoit  has  in  the  settlement 
invariably  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  for  this 
olgect.  Fonnerly  1-S6th  of  all  tiie  land  in  ^e  State  was 
thus  set  apart ;  but  such  importance  is  attached  to  this 
question  A  education,  that  Congress  has  hitteriv  increased 
ue  sohoM  lands  to  U18th.  Tlie  affairs  of  the  sdiools 
are  under  the  direction  of  committees  didsen  by  the 
people.  I  was  assured  that  the  religious  dilBisrences  of  the 
people  were  n<A  fottnd  to  be  a  distuning  element ;  that  the 
Bible  was  the  only  religions  book  used ;  ^t  prayer  was 
offered  daily,  both  at  the  t^ening  and  dose ;  end  ^at  no 
other  speeud  TcUgioas  teaching  was  attonpted.  l^e 
aibsonoe  <ff  ii  detatiiiaaat  <^ui^h,  and  the  Cut  of  the  €K)veni- 
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ment  being  in  possession  of  such  vast  tracts  of  land,  have 
rendered  the  dealing  with  this  great  question  compara. 
tively  easy.  The  people  of  England  will  never  be^edacated 
as  they  ought  to  be,  without  Government  passes  some 
more  comprehensive  scheme  than  we  have  at  present. 
Let  me  ask  yon  not  to  go  away  with  the  idea  that  religion 
is  not  cared  for,  or  that  nothing  is  done  to  provide  for  the 
religious  wants  of  the  people.  The  extent  of  church 
accommodation  is  everywhere  far  in  advance  of  that  in 
this  country,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  our  richly- 
endowed  establishment. 

CoHciusioM. — The  advantages  which  America  offers  ara 
so  great,  that,  when  you  consider  the  prospects  present  and 
future  to  themselves  and  their  families,  the  wonder  to  me 
is  that  so  few  are  willing  to  make  a  present  sacrifice : 
that  so  many  remain  in  the  Old  Country  is  most  mar- 
vellous to  one  who  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  New.  Here  we 
are  so  over-populated,  that  thousands  of  young  men 
above  the  worlang  classes  are  unable  to  obtain  suitable 
and  remunerative  employment,  or  to  embark  in  busi- 
ness with  any  fair  prospect  of  success.  Farmers  and 
their  sons  find  it  equally  difficult  to  settle.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  rents  in  this  country  have  been  forced 
up  to  an  artificial  standard.  What  with  an  increase 
rental,  the  higher  rate  of  wages,  a  lower  standard  of 
prices,  the  greater  risk  from  disease  in  stock,  and  un- 
diminished taxation,  I  cannot  see  how  the  present  race  of 
farmers,  except  a  few  favourably-situated,  can  hope  so  to 
increase  their  capital  as  to  become  possessed  of  the  means 
of  settling  their  fiunilies  in  respectability.  If  we  could 
add  8  Lincolnshire  or  a  Norfolk  every  year  to  this  little 
island,  the  whole  position  of  things  would  be  changed  : 
there  would  be  room  for  everybody.  It  is  just  this  power 
of  expansion  that  makes  all  the  difference  between 
America  and  England.  One  fact  will  throw  some  light 
on  this  part  of  my  subject.  If  the  United  States  were  as 
thickly  populated  as  England  and  Wales,  the  population 
would  amount  to  the  enormous  number  of  924  millions. 
From  the  natural  resources  of  America,  from  its  varied  soil 
and  climate,  its  boundless  beds  of  coal  and  iron,  which 
are  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  of  territory,  it  would  be 
as  capable  of  supporting  this  immense  population  as  is 
Engbmd  ot  supporting  its  present  number  of  inhabitants. 
Among  the  advantages  offered  by  America  to  the  agricul- 
turist, the  low  price  of  land  is  unquestionably  the  greatest. 
Splendid  land  can  be  purchased  iq  the  newly-settled 
States  at  the  low  rate  of  two  dollars  an  acre.  I  believe 
if  bought  direct  from  the  Government  the  price  is  only 
a  doUar-and-a-quarter.  Of  course,  as  the  districts  in- 
crease in  population,  the  price  of  land  goes  up,  so  that  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  and  about  Philadelphia  I  found 
land  as  dear  as  in  England ;  whilst  close  to  Bubuke,  in 
Iowa,  the  finest  land  was  not  more  than  £5  per  acre.  By 
the  "  Homestead  iJaw,"  every  head  of  a  family  who 
desires  to  settle  in  America,  and  become  a  naturalized 
subject  of  the  United  States,  receives  from  the 
Government  160  acres  of  land,  substantially  as 
a  free-gift.  Each  of  his  sons,  too,  on  coming 
of  age  has  the  same  advantage.  Surely,  such 
munificence  is  enough  to  tempt  some  of  our  struggling 
industrious,  but  over-weighted  farmers  to  cross  the  Atlan- 
tic in  search  of  a  country  where  there  is  so  much  more 
room  for  their  energy.  The  American  fanner  has  no  rent 
day  to  haunt  him  ;  he  pays  neither  tithe  nor  church-rate ; 
the  poor-rate  is  a  bagatelle,  and  there  being  no  game-laws, 
there  is  no  fear  of  being  eaten  up.  '*  But  how  about 
wages  ?"  some  one  will  ask.  Well,  they  are  high,  and 
that  is  about  the  only  drawback  I  know — twenty  dol- 
krs  a  month  and  board,  or  about  a  dollar  and  a-half  a 
day  without  board.  The  men  work  long  hours,  and  the 
amount  expended  in  labour  per  acre,  notwithstanding  the 
high  rate,  is  not  greater  than  in  England.    Another  ad- 


vantage the  American  farmer  possesses  is,  thai  his  bones 
cost  lum  less  to  keep.  We  say,  "  Idle  horses  eirt  thsir 
heads  off:"  over  there,  when  not  wanted,  they  are  tamed 
off  to  grass,  to  grow  into  money.  Again :  Very  little  of 
the  hindrance  and  loss  we  have  to  contend  with  thronglb 
rainy  and  uncertain  climate  are  known .  I  have  said  I  onl^r 
know  one  drawback  which  the  American  farmer  has  to  cb- 
counter,  viz.,  wages.  There  is  another  I  had  well  niik 
forgotten :  An  English  farmer,  should  he  desire  to  par- 
chase  an  American  machine,  does  not  have  to  pay  a  ikii- 
ling  dnty  upon  it ;  not  so  with  the  American  ;  should  be 
wish  to  buy  an  English  machine  he  would  have  to  psj  i 
tax  upon  it  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  Just  for  the  advaiit^e 
of  a  few  wealthy  manufacturers,  who,  be  it  obtend. 
are  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  commnnity,  that  greit 
country  allows  itself  to  be  taxed  on  its  iron,  on  its  mt- 
chinery,  on  its  clothing,  and  in  a  hundred  other  opprestire 
ways.  When  the  agricultural  and  consuming  cksses  ooee 
turn  thcirattentionto  thissubjectof  Protection  to  the  mana- 
facturer,  those  duties,  I  do  not  question,  will  go  with  ooeiidl 
swoop :  at  present  public  attention  is  distracted  by  tk 
great  politiod  difficnlties  of  the  country.  In  Canada  the 
rate  of  wages  is  lower,  being  only  half-a-doUar  per  dsj, 
and  a  dollar  in  harvest,  without  beer.  As  they  are  pud 
in  gold  instead  of  green-backs  the  difference  is  not  n 
great  as  it  appears.  I  found  it  was  more  common  to  hiie 
land  in  Canada  than  in  the  States.  Some  very  fine  lind 
near  Toronto,  about  12  miles  in  the  interior,  was  kt  it 
12s.  per  acre.  The  tenant,  an  Englisbman,  seemed  vdl 
satisfied  with  the  change  he  had  made.  Barley  fit  for 
malting  is  grown  here,  and  exported  at  good  prices  to  tke 
large  brewers  in  the  States.  Canada  to  the  hnaa 
offers  a  fine  field,  but  to  the  trader  or  manufacturer  it  ii 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  States.  If  I  were  to  be  siked 
what  is  the  best  part  of  the  States  to  settle  in  ?  I  shooM 
say  one  of  the  North-western  States — Illinois,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  or  Mirbigan  would  be  the  best  for  con 
growing  and  stoi'k  raising.  I  incline,  however,  to  thinl 
that  more  money  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  vine  sad  cot- 
ton, and  that  there  is  a  fine  field  open  in  North  Ctroliia, 
Texas,  and  California.  Plepty  of  land  is  to  be  had  is 
North  Carolina  at  20  to  25  dollars  an  acre,  which  vill 
produce  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre.  I  should,  however, 
recommend  any  one  going  out  to  America  not  to  be  in 
too  much  of  a  hurry  about  settling  down.  TraveUis^ 
there  is  cheap :  the  hrt  from  Boston  to  Chicago,  a  dk- 
tance  of  1,200  miles,  is  only  27  dollars,  less  than  £4  io 
our  money.  In  England  we  cannot  be  too  near  a  nil* 
way :  in  America,  out  West  especially,  the  fSarms  illun^ 
diately  adjoining  a  railway  are  avoided,  owing  to  tk 
losses  through  the  cattle  getting  killed  by  the  pac- 
ing trains,  from  the  lines  not  being  fenced  in.  I 
could  say  much  more  on  this  head,  but  must  dtiw 
my  remarks  to  a  conclusion.  Although  a  better 
feeling  is  springing  up  than  pi-evailed  during  the  war, 
there  is  not  that  cordiality  between  the  two  cotiBtnes 
which  should  exist  between  two  such  commonitie*- 
America  is  our  natural,  and  ought  to  be  our  firmest  ally:  as 
we  begin  to  know  and  understand  each  other  better,  let  us 
hope  that  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  there  will  be  as 
absence  both  of  acts  and  words  calculated  to  proroke  or 
keep  up  irritation  or  ill  feeling.  There  have  bees  od* 
doubtedly  faults  on  both  sides ;  His  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  Government  will  do  all  that  can  honoursblj  k 
done  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding,  sod  tki 
without  delay.  In  conclusion  I  would  remark  that 
when  a  man  has  visited  England  and  America  k 
has  seen  the  two  most  wonderful  countries  the  sua 
has  ever  shone  upon.  Never  before,  in  the  hi***''? 
of  the  world,  were  there  ever  gathered  together  rtM 
so  small  an  area  such  numbers,  so  much  wealth,  aocha 
development  of  industrial  enterprise,  so  well  gorenw, 
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and  sQch  a  practical  and  'COmmon-sense  people  as  are  to 
be  found  in  Old  England.  On  the  other  hand,  never  be- 
fore, in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  there  been  anything 
like  the  rapid  growth  of  America :  so  vast  a  territory, 
peopled  so  quickly,  its  resources  developed  so  speedily,  its 
institutions  so  completely  and  well  organized,  and  such 
progress  made  in  the  industrial  arts.  In  America,  you 
find  everywhere  the  same  activity,  the  same  reliant  enter- 
prise as  at  home.  These  traits  of  character  are  un- 
doubtedly somewhat  intensified  by  the  circumstances  and 
perhaps  the  climate  of  that  country.  When  I  witnessed 
the  UrKC  amount  of  social  prosperity  throughout  the 
States,  resulting  from  these  qualities,  instead  of  feeling 
anything  like  national  jealousy  at  the  wonderful  results 
everywhere  visible,  I  was  impressed  more  fully  with  the 
causes  of  the  true  greatness  of  my  own  country.  I  felt 
proud  in  the  remembrance  that  America  was  the  off- 
spring of  England  ;  that  the  old  country  had  been  re- 
produced on  so  grand  a  scale  in  the  new;  that  the 
character  of  the  parent  stock  was  so  stamped  upon  and 
so  apparent  in  the  vigorous  growth  of  its  off-shoots :  not 
only  the  blood,  but  the  ideas,  the  laws,  the  religion  of 
England  exist  and  flourish  in  the  United  States.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  race  on  American  soil  is  asserting  its  supre- 
macy on  a  gigantic  scale,  as  weU  as  with  characteristic 
energy  and  vigour.  One  very  remarkable  phenomenon 
is,  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  number  of  immi- 
grants from  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  the  English  type 
of  humanity  is  everywhere  predominant.  Like  its 
own  great  river,  the  Mississippi,  which  receives  num- 
bers of  tributary  streams  that  are  blended  with  and  be- 
come one  great  current;  so  with  all  the  races  which 
flock  to  America :  they  feel-  the  force  of,  and  become 
blended  with  the  grand  current  of  Anglo-American  life. 
In  a  generation  or  two  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the  Crer- 
man,  and  the  Celt,  lose  everything  of  their  foreign  dis- 
tinctness, and  nothing  is  left  of  their  national  character 
but  the  name.  The  language,  the  ideas,  the  freedom,  the 
enterprise,  and  what  was  so  thoroughly  exemplified  dur- 
ing the  late  deplorable  war,  the  courage,  the  pluck  of 
England — all  live  in  America,  and  seem  to  be  uniting  to 
form  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  empire  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

Mr.  James  Thomas  was  sure  he  expressed  the  senti- 
ments of  every  one  present  when  he  said  that  they  had 
listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  interesting  papers  delivered  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  Club  (cheers).  He  wished,  however,  to 
make  an  inquiry  of  Mr.  Howard  on  a  rather  important 
point.  They  all  knew  that  in  Lincolnshire,  Leicester- 
shire, Yorkshire,  Northumberbmd,  and  some  other  coun- 
ties, there  were  first-class  farmers  employing  a  capital  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the  cultivation  of 
land.  They  also  knew  that  the  average  profits  of  Eng- 
lish farming  during  the  last  forty  years  could  not  be  esti- 
mated at  much  above  10  per  cent. ;  and  he  would  ask  Mr. 
Howard  whether  he  would  recommend  a  farmer  with 
such  a  capita],  having  three  or  four  sons  whom  he  could 
not  hope  to  place  in  a  similar  position  to  his  own  in  this 
country  to  give  them  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  and  send 
them  to  the  United  States? 

The  Rev.  E.  Smythies  (Hathem  Rectory,  Lough- 
borough) wished  first  to  express  his  great  obligations  to 
Mr.  Howard  for  the  interesting,  practical,  and  thoroughly 
business-like  paper  which  he  had  read.  The  question  had, 
as  he  anticipated,  resolved  itself  into  this :  What  was  the 
best  country  for  any  young  farmer,  a  cadet  of  a  family 
of  five  or  six  sons,  who  felt  that  there  was  little  chance 
for  him  in  England — ^what  was  the  best  country  for  him 
to  go  to,  whether  in  our  own  colonies  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  in  order  to  obtain  a  prospect  of  filling 
a  position  something  like  that  of  his  faUier?     Now, 


though  Mr.  Howard  had,  as  regarded  many  important 
points,  drawn  a  very  attractive  picture  of  the  advantages 
presented  in  the  United  States — and  no  doubt  cheapness 
of  land,  and  the  large  production  there  compared  with 
the  outlay,  were  very  attractive  features  to  all  who  were 
practically  acquainted  with  agriculture  in  this  country — 
still,  in  dealing    with   "  Things  in  America, "  he  (Mr. 
Smythies)  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  treat  the  subject 
in   a  somewhat   larger  point   of    view.     And  here  he 
would  venture  to  throw  out,  for  the  consideration  of 
the    committee  of   the   Club,   whether  it  would    not 
be     a     very     useful     question     for     discussion     next 
year,  what  was  the  best  country  a  young  farmer  could 
go  to  from  England  ?    There  must  be  many  members  of 
that  Club  who  had  sons  whom  they  could  not  place  in  a 
similar  position  to  their  own  ;  and  to  all  such  persons  it 
was  an  interesting  question,  to  what  country  a  youth 
having  a  certain  amount  of  capital  could  go,  in  order  to 
try  his  fortune  ?    On  that  point  ho  happened  to  have 
some  reliable  practical  information.    Admitting  all  that 
Mr.  Howard  had  so  well  said  respecting  the  advantages 
of  the  United  States,  he  would  observe  that  there  were 
lands  in  South  America — which  was,  of  course,  included 
in  the  words  **  Things  in  America" — which  presented 
even  a  better  prospect  to  the  young  farmer.     There  would 
always  be  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  a  young  Englishman 
who  emigrated,  in  favour  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
his  own  country ;   and  that  state  of  things  which  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  laws  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of 
land  in  the  old  country  would  be  most  attractive  to  him, 
when  seeking  for  a  land  in  which  to  obtain  his  future 
livelihood.     He  happened  to  know  that  there  were  por- 
tions of  South  America — ^he  now  referred  especially  to  the 
Argentine  Republic,  a  very  large  territory — wheregreatad- 
vantages  were  offered  to  young  farmers.     Having  re- 
ceived, three  weeks  ago,  a  letter  from  a  dear  boy  of  his 
own,  who  had  become  a  settler  in  that  part  of  South 
America,  he  would  read  an  extract  from  it.    His  son 
said  :  "  I  have  now  been  just  six  months  and  a  fortnight 
in  this  country" — that  was,  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
river  La  Plata,  or  rather  of  its  feeder,  the  Parana,  the 
farm  being  about  five  hundred  miles  north  of  Buenos 
Ayres — **  and  already  I  can  truly  say  that  my  hope«  have 
been  fulfilled  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.     If 
we  have  only  common  luck,  we  shall  make  good  fortunes 
in  a  few  years.    It  is  a  poor  year,  in  this  country,  which 
does  not  return  thirty  per  cent,   on  your  outlay."    In 
confirmation  of  that,  he  (the  Rev.  E.  Smythies)  might 
mention  that  he  knew  that  large  sums  of  money  were  lent 
by  banks  in  South  America,  for  sheep-farming,  at  the  rate 
of  2  per  cent,  per  month,  or  24  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and 
if  farmers  could  afford  to   pay  twenty -four  per  cent.,  it 
might  fairly  be  concluded  that  they  made  thirty.     As  re- 
garded climate  and  other  things  affecting  health,  his  son 
said  :  *'  I  have  enjoyed  most  perfect  health  in  this  coun- 
try ;  I  have  been  quite  free  from  the  coughs  and  colds 
which  I  constantly  suffered  from  in  foggy  England."    He 
mentioned  this  to  show  that  there  were  parts  of  America 
but  little  known,  where  a  small  capital  would  go  a  long 
way.     Mr.  Thomas  spoke  of  a  farmer's  giving  his  son 
£5,000.    Well,  he  presumed  that,  if  they  could  give  their 
sons  £5,000  apiece,  they  would  not  wish  them  to  go  a 
long  way  off  for  a  living  (Hear,  hear).     He  would  just 
mention  two  or  three  figures  that  might  be  relied  upon, 
connected  with  the  case  to  which  he  had  just  alluded.    In 
*the  case  to  which  he  alluded — and  there  were  many  others 
of  the  same  kind — the  parties  had    obtained  the  fee- 
simple,  the  tenure  being  equal  to  that  by  which  any  gen- 
tleman in  England  held  his  estate,  of    about    14,000 
acres  of  splendid  land ;  and  upon  that  land  there  were  at 
this  moment  above  six  thousand  sheep,  five  or  six  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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horses.  The  whole  of  this  property,  together  with  a 
large  amoant  of  preliminary  oatlay  in  making  sheepfolds, 
fences,  and  other  things  of  that  kmd,  was  obtained  for  an 
oatlay  of  £2,800 — a  much  smaller  oatlay  than  was  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Thomas.  If  a  yoang  farmer  thought  of 
going  to  Australia  or  to  New  Zealand,  and  made  inqoiries 
on  the  subject,  he  was  perhaps  met  with  the  answer, 
"  You  may  do  very  well,  if  you  have  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.*'  If  a  &rmer  could  give  his  sons  such  a 
sum  as  that,  they  could  do  very  well  here  ^  but  the  ques- 
tion was,  what  they  could  do  with  a  thousand  pounds  P 
and  in  South  America  there  was  an  abundance  of  land 
where  an  enterprising  young  man  might  obtain  all  that 
could  be  reasonably  desired  with  that  small  capital.  In 
the  very  last  letter  which  he  received  there  were  these 
words:  "We  are  perfectly  well  and  happy;  we  have 
plenty  to  do  ;  and  what  more  can  we  wish  ?"  That  was 
a  sensible  conclusion,  and  one  which  must  commend  itself 
to  the  mind  of  every  farmer  in  this  country  (cheers). 

Mr.  G.  P.  Tuxf  ORD  (Strand,  London)  said  he  believed 
he  might  take  credit  for  being  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  that.  Club,  and  at  the  same  time  for  not  having  ob- 
truded on  the  Club  any  observations  of  his  own  during 
all  the  years  of  his  membership,  the  reason  of  that  being 
that  when  he  had  come  there  it  was  wiser  on  his  part  to 
listen  and  learn  than  to  speak,  e^ecially  as  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  repeating  elsewhere  what  others  said.  He 
could  not  help  alluding,  however,  to  what  Mr.  Howard 
had  said  with  respect  to  the  reading  habits  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  told  them  that  the  American  farmers 
were  a  weU-informed  people — a  reading  people,  and  that 
they  read  agricultural  pablicadons  to  a  very  Urge  extent. 
When  he  thought  of  the  enormous  circulation  of  a^icultural 
periodicals  mentioned  by  Mr.  Howard,  and  compuned  it 
with  the  drculati(m  of  similar  publications  in  this  coun- 
tiy,  he  WAS  at  a  loss  to  understand  tlie  difference.  He 
could  only  aoeount  for  it  by  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  America  was  seant  for  the  extent  of  territory,  and 
that  there  were  therefore  not  such  means  of  communicat- 
ing ideas  between  man  and  man  as  existed  in  this  conntry. 
S^,  he  thoughtit  would  be  w^  if  English  fiirmers  were 
more  like  the  farmers  of  AoMnea  as  regarded  the  hrisit 
of  reading  what  concerned  thMi  in  their  calling.  Hehad 
been  much  struck  with  the  vast  amoant  of  attention 
which  bad  been  paid  in  America  to  the  satisfiurtery 
ingathering  of  the  hwest.  When  he  heard  of  the 
place  which  reaping  and  mowing  madunes  occupied 
m  the  mannfiKtar^of  America,  he  felt  quite  aston- 
ished, and  in  comparison  it  almost  seemed  as  tfaov^  such 
■lachifies  did  not  exist  at  all  in  this  country.  He  rnnut 
say  that,  considering  the  fickleness  of  the  Engliah  climate, 
that  subject  was  one  which  was  especiallv  deserving  of 
the  attenti<m  of  the  Farmers'  Ckb ;  and  he  thought  an 
evening  riioold  be  set  apart  for  a  discussion  on  the  best 
means  that  could  be  devised  for  secnrinj^  the  safe  ingather- 
ing of  the  harvest. 

Mr.  Llotd  said  he  was  an  Englishman,  but  being  in 
America  this  time  last  year,  he  then  had  a  message  given 
to  him  for  Eng^sh  fonners,  whidi  he  could  not  l^v«  a 
better  opportonity  of  delivering  than  was  presented  that 
evening.  Travelling  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  just 
after  the  war,  he  had  to  ftay  many  days  and  nights  in  re- 
mote places,  and  he  was  thai  asked,  if  it  shodd  «ver  be 
his  lot  to  meet  any  EngHsh  or  Scotch  fkrmers  in  his  own 
country,  to  tdl  ikom  that  the  Southern  States  were  the 
places  for  lannerB>  having  a  little  capital  and  deter- 
mined to  work  hard,  to  go  te,  if  they  w«re  not  doing  well 
at  home.  There,  he  waa  told*  they  mig^t  buy  for  a  very 
•mall  sum  land  of  Southerners  who  had  died  in  the  war 
or  been  nuned ;  and  it  was  knd  of  excellent  quality.  The 
Anerioan  newipapert  were  filled  with  advertisenents  of 
hen  tracts  of  such  tand,  whidi  wer«  te  be  fi^rased  «F. 


Every  member  of  a  family  had  in  some  initsneet  been 
killed  during  the  war.  People  in  the  South  told  him  thil 
Northern  people  would  not  come  Uiere,  beonose  the 
Southerners  would  not  associate  with  them,  but  thit  if 
strangers  to  the  country  came,  there  would  not  be  the 
same  difficulty,  bnt  they  would  be  kindly  received. 

Mr.  WiLKiNB,  British  Consul  at  Chicago,  laid  kit 
apology  for  appearing  in  that  position  was  that  he  had 
been  uving  for  twelve  years  in  uiat  famous  city  of  whick 
they  had  heard  so  much  that  evening.  He  wished  fint  to 
thank  Mr.  Howard  on  his  own  bdaalf  and  on  behalf  ai 
a  great  number  of  American  friends,  whom  he  hsd  kA 
behind,  for  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  travelled  throogfa 
that  country,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  told  tlie 
meeting  what  he  had  seen.  He  had  never  hid  tk 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Howard  tUl  that  evening;  hot  be 
must  say  that  nothing  which  had  occurred  dariagik 
twelve  years  ht  had  been  at  Chicago  was  more  likdy  to 
cement  good  feelings  between  the  two  countries  this  the 
Dumner  in  which  the  United  States  had  dealt  with  tk 
Fenian  question,  combined  with  the  speeches  elidted'bj 
telegraphic  intelligence  of  the  fiiet  in  the  British  llouc  of 
Commons,  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Howard  hi^ 
that  evening  referred  to  America,  and  the  kind  sod 
friendly  fedings  expressed  toward  America  in  theqieechn 
which  followed.  It  had  been  remarked  that  ten  Ameneaae 
came  to  England  for  one  TCngliahmAn  who  weat  to 
America.  He  ventured  to  say  uat  fifty  Americaaa  nd 
about  England  for  one  Englishman  who  read  about 
Amoica  {  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  Mr.  Howard  bad 
hit  upon  a  particnkrly  happy  way  of  pladng  hit  ticti 
of  travel  before  the  En^h  and  Americsa  poUic 
Almost  every  other  writer  or  speaker — he  referred  now  te 
professional  writers — had  conttantly  endeavovedtodm 
oomparisoBB,  which  as  sehool-b(^  we  all  knew  tt 
be  odious,  instead  of  illustrating  the  difiereneei  bj 
P<Hnting  out  the  difoence  of  circvmistances.  In  Mr. 
Howard's  pa^  there  was  an  absence  of  that  £aaU,  ui 
he  believed  it  would  produce  an  excdlent  eftct.  He  bad 
forther  to  say  that  when  he  first  west  to  America  be 
found  his  wife  in  Chicago.  When  he  went,  there  wwe  bit 
five  thonsand  inhabitaats;  his  wife  was  now  onlythirt;  jtiD 
of  age,  and  there  were  200,000  inhabitants.  lU,  Honrd 
referred  to  Mr.  SulUvan;  he  (Mr.  WOkins)  knew  bio 
well ;  he  also  knew  Mr.  Enery  Cobb,  having  beei  ac- 
quainted with  him  for  ten  years.  Let  him  mettHoa  a  htt 
in  illustration  of  the  abnndaace  of  ^rodnee.  la  l^' 
he  was  shooting  with  an  Engliah  gestiemsn  near  Mr. 
Cobb's  form.  While  they  were  out  they  reeeifod  tbe 
hospitality  of  an  Ameriean  form-hooee.  They  weit  iitc 
the  honae  and  asked  for  a  et^  of  milk.  A  boy  beloagaf 
to  the  family,  the  father  and  mother  being  oat,  »■ 
mediately  went  and  got  a  milk-jng,  which  was  about  batf- 
fuQ,  and  poured  the  milk  out  upon  the  grtnnd.  His(Mr. 
WiUdns's)  oompaniom — a  landed  pnqnietar  in  thxaooosti; 
— said  to  the  boy,  "  If  you  were  a  ton  of  one  «f  ^ 
tenants  I  would  give  your  fothcr  notice  to  fat, 
In  condnsion,  he  woold  express  a  hofe  that  aibcr 
members  of  the  Eaimers'  Club  would  travel  in  Aaena> 
and  when  he  went  back  there  he  should  be  very  gM  ts  IK 

them. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Dbiwo  (CSaxby,  Spiliby)  renaiked  tbrt, 
notwithstanding  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Howard  aM  tk 
land  of  America  bemg  so  light  and  aa  easy  of  ^''^^j 
was  a  question  whether,  looking  at  thepn)dQoeB»t»*|°°| 
the  tight  land  of  Ameriea  oouk  be  u  profitable  ai  tt< 
heavy  lands  of  onr  own  cevntry.  Mr,  How«d  ■» 
■ething  about  root  oropa. 

Mr.  Howard  observed  that  iiktan  wet  sesndf »? 
roet  crops  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  DuNo  said  he  ahouM  be  |M  ^  ^^mw  tiie  f(«iB 
of  that,  aoid  whether  it  was  pMiihk  to  grow  i«t>  >> 
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Amerioft,  and  to  store  them  up  for  wiutfr  go  u  to  be 
enabled  to  increase  tbe  sbeep  production. 

^fr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.,  would  like  to  know  why  Mr. 
Howard  thougbt  ^dian  com  could  not  be  raised  in  this 
coontrj  as  fodder.  Was  it  owing  to  the  soil,  or  the 
climate,  or  some  other  cause,  that  Indian  com  was  raised 
as  fodder  in  America  to  the  height  of  eleven  or  twelve 
feet,  while  in  this  country  it  only  attained  three  or  four 
feet  ? 

The  CHAiauAN  said  Mr.  Bring  had  just  asked  a 
question  about  the  capability  of  lands  in  iionerica  as  re- 
garded the  growth  of  root  crops.  If  any  American 
gentleman  present  could  give  them  the  reason  why  so  few 
root  crops  were  grown  in  America  they  would  feel  much 
obliged  to  him.  We  looked  upon  such  crops  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  productions. 

Mr.  Parsons,  from  the  United  States,  said  he  could 
ottly  state  that  that  was  a  matter  about  which  he  had  no 
knowledge  whatever. 

Mr.  CoussMAKSR  (Westwood)  had  risen  merely  to  an- 
swerthe  question  of  Mr.  Read,  about  the  growth  of  Indian 
corn.  The  great  Mr.  Cobbett  was  once  his  neighbour, 
and,  acting  under  his  instructions,  he  obtained  seed  enough 
to  grow  two  or  three  acres  of  that  kind  of  com.  His 
leed  was  what  was  called  sixty  days'  seed,  it  being  sup- 
posed that  it  would  have  ripened  sufficiently  for  harvest- 
ing within  that  period ;  but  it  did  not  fdlfil  that  con- 
dition.  They  had  a  fkvourable  antmnn,  and  yet  he  did 
not  harvest  before  Christmas-day  (bughter) .  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  "  climate"  was  the  answer  to  the  question 
pnt  by  Mr.  Read.  Our  climate  would  not  allow  of  the 
growth  of  Indian  com. 

Mr.  C.  S.  RsAD,  M.P.,  obsefved  that  he  spoke  of 
fodder. 

Br.  VoKLCKHR  (Salisbury-square)  believed  the  growth 
of  Indian  com  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  question  of  oumate. 
It  required  a  short  but  very  hot  summer.  Hence  it  could 
be  grown  in  the  North  of  Germany,  where  they  were 
shnost  certain  of  three  weeks  of  hot  weather,  which  could 
not  be  at  all  relied  upon  in  Bnghmd.  It  had  been  tried 
in  Gloucestershire,  and  had  there  been  found  not  to  be 
worth  anything  as  fodder.  In  exceptional  years  it  might, 
of  course,  be  grown,  but  not  as  a  rale.  He  had  there- 
fore come  to  a  conclusion  that  this  question  was  alto- 
gether one  of  climate,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  hitroduce  Indian  com  in  this  country  as  a  fodder  crop. 

Mr.  Orivvin  (of  the  United  States)  said  he  could  not 
help  thanking  Mr.  Howard  for  the  very  kind  expressions 
which  he  had  used  in  reference  to  **  things  in  America." 
He  was  not  a  practioal  farmer  himself,  but  he  had  been 
long  acquainted  with  agricultural  matters.  With  regard 
to  roots,  he  apprehended  that  the  chief  reason  why  they 
were  not  cultivated  to  the  same  extent  in  America  as  they 
were  in  England  was  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  them. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  other  fodder  for  cattle,  and 
consequently  they  did  not  produce  roots.  As  regarded 
the  growth  of  Indian  com,  he  thought  that  was  a  question 
of  soil  rather  than  of  climate.  !^  the  far  West  there 
wu  a  rich  black  loam,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep ; 
and  there  there  was  no  difficulty  in  growing  Indian  com. 

Mr.  J.  A.  NocKOLDs  (Stort  Lodge,  Bishop's  Stort- 
ford)  said  he  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  game  the 
two  gentlemen  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Howard  went  fourteen 
hundred  miles  to  shoot.  If  it  were  the  moose-deer  of 
Canada,  he  could  understand  the  matter,  because  one  of 
them  would  occupy  two  gentlemen  for  a  month. 

Mr.  Howard  then  replied.  He  said  there  had  been 
two  most  important  questions  suggested  that  evening 
which  would  do  well  for  discussion  next  year,  one  being 
^'^bat  was  the  best  country  for  an  English  fhrmer  to  send 
his  sou  to  ?  and  the  other,  Which  was  the  best  machine 
to  harvest  their  crops?     He  was  quite  sure  tbat  if  the 


gentlemen  who  had  named  those  qnestiona  on  that  occa- 
sion would  undertake  to  introduce  them  next  year,  the 
committee  would  be  very  happy  to  place  them  on  the 
card.  Mr.  Thomas  asked  him,  in  effect,  whether  he 
thought  large  and  opulent  fanners  would  do  well  to  send 
their  sons  out  to  the  United  States  to  setUe  ?  Now,  in 
reply  to  that,  he  would  say  this — that  one  of  the  first 
memoranda  which  he  made  in  his  diary  after  seeing  the 
United  States  was,  that  it  was  no  use  to  send  a  fool 
to  America  (laughter).  If  a  man  was  to  succeed  in  Ame- 
rica he  must  be  a  thoroughly  practical  man — a  man  of 
business  (Hear,  hear).  As  labour  was  a  part  of  the  out- 
lay so  important,  the  man  who  went  there  to  nursne  the 
business  of  farming  must,  he  reneated,  be  tnoroughly 
nraotical :  he  must  know  thoroughly  the  value  of  labour. 
It  would  not  suffice  for  him  to  know  how  to  ride  a  horse 
across  country :  that  would  avail  him  very  little  in  a  new 
huid.  But  he  could  only  say  that  if  he  (Mr.  H.)  were  a 
farmer,  and  had  half-a-dozen  sons  to  settle  out,  he  should 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  even  though  he  were  ever  so 
well  fixed  in  this  country,  to  go  witlfthem  across  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  and  he  would  add  that  if  he  were  not  pretty  "  well 
fixed,"  as  the  Americans  said,  here,  he  should  very  soon 
go  to  America  himself.  He  could  not  speak  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  Argentine  Republio  and  the  United 
States,  as  he  had  not  visited  the  first-named  country ;  but 
he  had  no  doubt  there  were  many  countries  where  good, 
sharp  yonng  fellows  could  do  better  than  in  England  be- 
cause there  was  more  elbow-room  in  them.  He  thought 
Mr.  Smythies'  remarks  very  valuable,  and  he  hoped  he 
would  next  year  introdoce  the  question  "  Which  was  the 
best  country  for  a  young  English  farmer  to  settle  in?" 
Mr.  Tuxford  seemed  surprised  at  the  number  of  agricul- 
tural machines  made  in  America.  In  one  town,  the 
town,  or  rather  the  city — ^for  in  America  they  were  all 
cities — of  Auburn,  he  visited  a  number  of  factories  where 
thousands  of  machines  were  turned  out  every  year.  In 
Auburn  alone,  he  should  say,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand reaping-machines  were  made  annually.  American 
&rmers  took  to  new  inventions  much  quicker  than  Eng- 
lish ones.  If  new  things  were  brought  out,  the  Ameri- 
cans did  not,  as  was  so  much  the  case  here,  stop  to  ask 
their  neighbours  how  it  succeeded  i  they  acted  on  their 
own  impressions,  and  bought  the  thing,  as  they  expressed 
it,  "straight  off."  They  were,  in  fiict,  more  self-reliant  than 
farmers  in  Enghind.  Something  had  been  said  about  the 
desirableness  of  settling  in  North  or  South  Carolina,  which 
he  could  quite  endorse.  He  came  home  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Railway,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  only  bank  in  the  South  that  did  not  fail  during  the 
war  who  assured  him  that  if  Englishmen  did  but  know 
the  advantages  which  presented  themselves  in  the  North- 
era  part  of  the  Sonthem  States  a  vast  number  would  go 
out  at  once.  They  remarked  that  cotton  crops  in  America 
were  mnch  more  profitable  than  com  crops  in  England, 
the  produce  of  an  acre  of  ootton-growing  land  being  worth 
£50.  As  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  come  home 
with  a  good  many  Yankee  notions — (hmghter) — ^he  begged 
to  say  tnat  he  had  lost  none  of  his  nationality.  He  was 
as  much  attached  to  the  institutions  of  his  own  country 
now  as  ever  (cheers).  He  thought  the  institutions  of 
America  were  well  adapted  for  that  country ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  he  thought  that  England  would  be  very  nn- 
wise  if  she  were  to  meditate  any  nreai  change  in  her  own 
constitution  (cheers.)  There  were  many  English  travel- 
lers in  America ;  and  amonv  them  were  some  gentlemen 
who,  forgetting  there  was  the  letter  R  in  the  alphabet, 
asked  you  at  the  station,  "What  time  will  the  train 
an  wive  ?"  (hmghter),  and  who  could  see  nothing  to  admire 
in  America  except  the  scenery.  The  American  people 
heartily  despised  the  dass  whom  we  called  "sweUs"  ^ear, 
hear.)     Such  persons  were  not  likdjr  to  receive  wucH 
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consideration  from  them ;  bat  if  «  man  of  business  and 
sense  went  among  them,  he  was  sure  to  get  on  well.  As 
regarded  what  Mr.  Dring  said  abottt  horses,  what  he 
wished  to  state  was,  that  ploughed  land  was  lighter  in 
America  than  in  England.  Where  we  ploughed  an  acre 
and  a-half  in  given  time,  Americans  ploughed  two  and 
a-half  acres ;  but  they  took  good  big  furrows.  The  ques- 
tion of  roots  was  a  question  not  only  of  climate  but  also 
of  capital.  People  who  farmed  in  America  were,  gene- 
rally speaking,  like  -English  farmers,  not  over-burdened 
with  capital,  and  the  amount  of  stock  they  could  keep 
was  restricted  by  that  cause.  If  they  could  supply  mut- 
ton enoiigh  for  the  market  they  had  no  inducement  to 
keep  a  lai^e  flock  of  sheep.  As  he  had  before  observed, 
the  pigs  of  America  were  much  more  numerous  than 
those  of  England.  That  roots  might  be  grown  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  In  Virginia  he  saw  crops  of  sugar-beet,  and  in 
the  north  crops  of  white  turnips  and  swedes ;  but  you 
mighttravelhundreds  miles  without  ever  seeing  such  things. 
"When  they  remembered  how  few  sheep,  comparatively 
speaking,  were  kept  in  the  vast  territory  of  the  United 
States,  they  must  feel  that  there  could  be  no  great  neces- 
sity for  growing  roots.  Perhaps  a  man  farmed  one-third 
more  land  than  he  either  wanted  or  cropped.  When  his 
horses  were  idle  he  turned  them  out  to  grass,  and  he  pur- 
sued a  similar  course  with  his  sheep  and  cattle;  and, 
therefore,  he  did  not  need  to  raise  artificial  fodder.  As 
to  Indian  com,  he  had  before  remarked  that  he  did  not 
see  why  Indian  com  should  not  be  grown  in  this  country  as 
fodder,  and  nothing  which  he  had  heard  that  night  had 
changed  his  opinion.  It  appeared  to  him  highly  desirable 
that  it  should  be  produced  in  that  way  ;  but  he  had  un- 
derstood the  use  of  a  great  deal  of  lime  was  necessary  to 
ensure  the  constant  growth  of  the  crop.  As  regarded 
the  question  of  Mr.  Marsh  about  hops,  he  knew  little 
about  the  matter  beyond  the  fact  that  the  beer  was  very 
bad  (laughter). 

Sir  James  Duke  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  pro- 
posing a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Howard  for  his  excellent 
paper.  He  had  given  such  an  interesting  description  of 
what  he  saw  in  America  that  no  one  who  heard  it  could 
fail  to  be  gratified.  As  the  municipality  of  London  had 
been  blamed  for  not  providing  better  accommodation  for 
cattle,  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  three  or  four  hun- 
dred acres  set  apart  for  that  purpose  at  Chicago  were  pro- 
vided by  the  municipal  body  there,  or  by  a  joint  stock 
company. 

The  ^ev.  E.  Smyth ies  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  believed 
the  great  cattle  market  of  Chicago  was  provided  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  railway  companies  and  the  munici- 
pality. The  Corporation  was  one  of  the  most  spirited 
bodies  of  that  kind  he  ever  met  with.  As  the  surveyor 
of  the  Corporation  of  London,  Mr.  Haywood,  had  visited 
Chicago ;  he  might  perhaps  tell  Sir  Jas.  Duke  much  about 
municipal  matters.  Lethimmention  one  fact,  which  showed 
how  enlightened  Chicago  was.  Not  content  with  draw- 
ing their  water  from  the  banks  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  it 
was  sometimes  made  muddy  by  storms,  the  municipality 
had  constmcted  a  tunnel  two  miles  under  the  lake,  in 
order  to  draw  thence  a  purer  supply  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Chicago.  In  that  respect  he  believed  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  was  far  ahead  of  that  of  the  City  of 
London. 

On  a  motion  of  Mr.  Skelton,  seconded  by  Mr.  John 
Nash,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  Chairman,  and  this  ter- 
minated the  proceedings. 

The  following  are  the  Rules  referred  to  in  Mr.  Howard's 
Paper  :— 


NEW    YORK    STATE    AGRICULTimAL 

SOCIETY. 
TRIAL  OF  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS,  at  ATJBUM. 
1866.— REGULATIONS. 

let.  No  nuichines  will  be  allowed  to  enter  after  the  mcoq^ 
week  preceding  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  tk 
trial.  The  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  allow  ample  tiie 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  groonds. 

2nd.  The  judges,  the  president  and  secretary,  and  s  eos. 
mittee  of  the  oflicers  of  the  society  will  be  on  the  grpoadi  ii 
the  beginning  of  the  week  preceding  the  trial.  Tbev  wii 
cause — (a)  The  grounds  to  be  staked  off  into  lots  ofexadl;  oat 
acre,  by  stakes  three  feet  long  bv  two  and  a-half  inches  vide ; 
the  number  from  No.  1  upworcb  will  be  placed  on  the  top  d 
the  stake  and  turned  inwards  towards  the  lot ;  there  will  be 
a  space  of  two  feet  in  width  between  each  lot.  (£)  To  canse  a 
headland  six  rods  in  width  to  be  mowed,  and  the  hay  renined 
from  the  lot  before  the  commencement  of  the  trials,  {e)  To 
have  the  following  implements  ready  upon  the  groonds  before 
the  commencement  of  the  trial :  A  platform  sode ;  a  pair  of 
small  scales ;  a  speedometer  (in  case  one  end  of  the  lot  can- 
not be  seen  distinctly  from  the  other,  poles  will  be  proridedu 
guides) ;  a  dynamometer ;  a  measure  for  side  draught ;  a  two- 
foot  rule ;  a  measure  tape  100  feet  long ;  two  of  five  feet  long ; 
a  portable  forge ;  a  pair  of  compasses ;  a  machine  for  testa; 
the  temper  of  knives ;  a  sector ;  blank  books  and  lead  peodk 
for  each  of  the  judges ;  a  carriage  for  the  conveyance  of  tbr 
jndges  to  and  from  the  grounds  to  their  lodgings,  if  the  tml 
in^unds  are  too  far  from  their  lodging.  Dinn«'  viU  be 
furnished  on  the  field.  A  carpenter  with  his  toob  to  be 
present.  A  sufficient  number  of  policemen  will  be  profided 
to  keep  intruders  off  the  ground. 

3rd.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  judges  will  prepare  a 
series  of  slips  of  paper  numbered  from  one  npwards.  Etcb 
competitor  will  draw  one  of  these,  and  the  number  to  drava 
will  be  the  number  of  the  lot  to  be  mowed  by  him. 

4th.  The  judges  will  be  subdivided  into  the  following 
committees : — 

1.  On  Orains  and  Grasses. — ^They  will  report  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  judges  on  the  following  jpoints :  {a)  The  lands  of 
erain  and  grass  growing  in  each  field,  {b)  If  there  vt 
different  kinds  of  grain  or  grass  growing  in  the  field,  they  vlI 
give  their  names,  and  estimate  the  proportion  which  each  kind 
bears  to  the  whole  amount,  (c)  State  the  average  lenjfth  of 
each  kind  of  grass  or  grain,  also  thickncM  on  thegrotiMl 
{d)  Give  the  names  of  the  weeds  mowing  in  the  field,  their 
proportions,  average  length,  and  their  toughness  of  itali 
{e)  Estimate  the  total  amount  of  grass  or  grain  on  aa  acre, 
by  measuring  a  small  area  of  wMch  an  acre  is  an  exact 
multiple.  Weigh  the  grass  or  grain  on  such  area,  from trhkh 
weight  the  amount  on  an  acre  may  be  calculated. 

2.  On  Weight  and  Pr»r^.— This  committee  will  ascertiia 
{a)  The  exact  weight  of  each  machine  when  ready  for  wort 

ib)  The  price  of  Uie  machine  at  the  shop  of  the  maker.  {() 
f  any  extras  are  sold  with  the  machine,  th^  will  «y  »b«t 
they  are.  {d)  If  there  is  a  difference  in  price  when  extru 
go  with  them,  they  will  state  what  it  is.  The  Committie 
of  Description  will  (a)  give  a  general  description  of  ocb 
machine,  ib)  They  will  describe  minutely  those  portiooi  of 
the  machine  which  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  constitate  i'» 
individuality,  {c)  They  will  point  out  any  departures  from 
established  mechanical  principles  in  its  construction,  giniS 
their  reasons  in  full. 

S.  The  Committee  on  MecAameal  Arran^emenis  will  aioer- 
tain  and  record  {a)  The  number  of  horses  required  for  eack 
machine,  {b)  The  number  of  men,  and  the  capacity  in  vkkh 
they  are  employed,  {c)  The  kind  of  material  used  in  tie 
construction  of  each  machine,  and  the  opinion  of  its  dan- 
bility.  {d)  Examine  the  workmanship  of  each  machine,  aM 
state  the  nature,  locality,  and  probable  consequence  of  esoi 
defect,  {e)  The  metals  that  are  used  for  journal  beariap- 
(/)  Observe  the  machine  after  it  has  been  used,  and  iW« 
what  parts  have  been  heated,  and  to  what  extent  (j)  Exanuae 
them«carefully  after  they  have  been  used,  to  see  if  any  part  to 
been  unduly  rubbed  or  worn,  {k)  Observe  the  ftcihtjei  w 
oiling  each  part  of  the  machine,  and  for  easiness  of  •**'Vj 
each  bolt,  screw,  and  nut.  (i)  What  arrangements  are  nude 
for  cutting  stubble  at  different  len^lis,    (j)  In  what  manirr 
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ire  the  gavelt  delivered,  behind  or  at  the  side,  (i)  The 
rdatiTe  portability  and  compactness  of  the  machines.  (/) 
The  contrivances  adopted  for  the  (ecurity  and  comfort  of  the 
driver,  (m)  Ascertain  the  temper  of  each  knife.  This  com- 
mittee will  adopt  some  scale  of  numbers,  by  which  they  may 
eipress  the  relativo  values  of  the  machines  on  such  of  the 
above  points  as  are  rektive  in  their  scope. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Qnali/y  of  Work  will — {a)  Assume 
the  No.  40  to  represent  the  best  work  that  can  be  done.  The 
No.  30  as  representinir  the  best  work  that  can  be  done  with  a 
hand  scythe.  The  No.  20  as  inferior  to  any  work  that  would 
be  tolerated  by  a  respectable  farmer.  The  gradation  of  work 
will  be  expressed  by  numbers  intermediate  to  these,  (a  a) 
The  standard  speed  to  which  competitors  are  requested  to 
conform,  is  one  acre  per  hour,  (b)  They  will  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  speed  of  the  machine  at  the  time  of  clogging. 
For  this  purpose  they  will  be  furnished  with  a  speedometer, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  time  occupied,  will  enable  them 
to  ascertain  the  maximum  and  minimum  speed  at  which  each 
will  operate  usefully,  (r)  Observe  the  evenness  of  the  cut ; 
whether  it  is  higher  at  one  end  than  the  other,  and  whether 
it  is  scalloped.  This  observation  to  be  made  when  the 
machine  is  moving  at  the  standard  speed  of  one  acre  per  hour. 
[d)  The  condition  of  the  grass  when  it  is  cut ;  whether  it  is 
evenly  spread  or  in  ridges.  The  machine  which  leaves  the 
grass  in  the  best  condition  for  drying  is  the  most  perfect. 
{e)  The  length  of  stubble  left  by  each  machine.  Q'o  accom- 
plish this,  numerous  measurements  should  be  made  in  at  least 
ten  different  portions  of  each  lot,  average  taken.  (/)  See  if 
soy  spears  of  grass  or  grain  have  been  drawn  out  by  the 
roots ;  if  so,  state  the  proportion,  (jz)  What  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cut  end  of  the  machine  stubble ;  is  it  clean  cut  or 
torn  off.  (h)  The  closeness  with  which  the  machine  cuts  up 
to  obstacles,  such  as  stones,  stumps,  and  fences,  (t)  State  the 
condition  in  which  the  machine  leaves  the  gavels  ;  whether  in 
the  best  condition  for  the  binder  or  not.  {J)  Is  the  grain 
beaten  out  by  the  action  of  the  machine  when  moving  at  the 
standard  speed  P  (k)  The  condition  of  the  grass  or  grain  with 
respect  to  wetness  or  dryness.  The  Committee  on  T^me  will 
note— (aj  The  exact  time  of  starting  each  machine,  {b) 
They  will  observe  the  time  occupied  by  each  stoppage,  stating 
its  cause,  and  specifying  those  which  were  occasioned  by  the 
fault  of  the  machine,  and  those  which  were  not  connected  with 
the  machine.  N3.  It  will  be  distinctly  understood  tliat  no 
credits  will  be  given  for  rapidity  of  work  done  by  hurrying  tlie 
horses.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  society  that  the  manufacturer 
should  move  the  macliine  at  the  speed  which  he  deems  best 
Adapted  to  show  its  merits,  (r)  The  time  of  final  stoppa^ 
of  each  machine,  {d)  In  the  dynamometer  trials  they  will 
note  the  exact  length  of  time  that  the  dynamometer  is  applied 
to  the  machine  while  in  motion,  {d  d)  In  these  trials  the 
machine  will  be  set  to  cut  the  stubble  three  inches  in  length. 
(f)  In  the  triiUs  of  minimum  speed,  they  will  note  the  exact 
time  a  machine  is  passing  over  a  given  space. 

6.  The  Committee  on  Dimmsiotu  will  make  and  record  the 
following  measurements — (a)  The  length  of  cut.  Tliis 
measurement  will  be  in  all  cases  the  lenKth  of  the  actual  cut, 
not  the  grass  gathered  by  the  divider.  (6)  The  diameter  and 
breadth  of  the  driving  wheel.  If  the  wheel  is  not  smooth 
state  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  projections,  and  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  (r)  The  number  of  vibrations  of  the 
knife  to  each  revolution  of  the  driving  wheel ;  also  the  length 
of  each  vibration,  (d)  The  advance  of  the  machine  while 
making  one  vibration,  (e)  The  length  of  the  base  of  each 
^th  of  the  cutter,  and  the  distance  of  the  apex  from  the  base. 
C/*)  The  breadth  and  thickness  of  each  end  of  the  cutter  bar. 
The  material,  whether  of  wood,  steel,  or  iron  ;  also  the  same 
dimensions  for  the  finger  bar.  The  weight  of  the  knife  and 
cutter  bar  will  be  noticed,  (ff)  The  distance  between  the 
Angers  or  guards ;  length  of  the  vibrations,  and  whether  it  is 
greater  or  less  than  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the 
pard  fin^n.  (A)  Is  the  knife  sickled-edged  or  smooth? 
(0  The  diameter  of  the  reel,  and  the  number  of  its  revolutions 
in  relation  to  the  driving  wheel,  (j)  The  pitch  of  the  gear- 
*ng*  {J  J)  The  angle  at  which  the  cutter  and  guard  finger 
meet  in  severing  the  crop,  {k)  The  length  of  the  Pitman  rod, 
wd  iU  weight  and  material,  (i  i)  The  width  of  the  finger 
at  the  point  where  the  face  of  the  cutter  section  meets  it,  and 
at  the  point  where  the  apex  meets  it. 


6.  The  IhfHawumeler  Committee  wHI— (a)  Ascertain  the 
total  power  required  to  operate  each  machine  while 
cutting.  (A)  The  power  required  to  draw  the  machine  over  a 
smooth  surface  witn  the  knife  in  motion  but  not  cutting,  (r) 
The  power  required  to  draw  the  machine  over  a  smooth  sur- 
face, the  knife  Ddng  in  repose,  {d)  Measure  the  side  draught. 
The  dynamometer  will  be  applied  once  across  the  field  and 
back.  The  four  machines  consuming  the  least  power  on  the 
first  trial  shall  be  tried  again ;  and  if  the  consumption  of 
power  remains  relatively  the  same  the  trial  will  be  final.  If 
otherwise,  the  trials  will  be  repeated  until  the  committee 
satisfy  themselves  which  really  is  the  most  economical  of 
power.  When  all  these  points  have  been  accurately  deter- 
mined, the  judges  will  consider  them  and  decide — {a)  "VMiich 
is  the  cheapest  machine;  {b)  The  most  simple  in  its  con- 
struction;  [c)  The  most  durable;  {d)  Which  requires  the 
least  power ;  (<•)  Which  has  the  least  side  draught.— This 
will  be  determined  by  its  capacity  to  perform  a  given  amount 
of  work,  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  in  a  given  time,  in  the 
most  economical  way.  (/*)  "V^Tiich  does  the  work  in  the 
kast  time?  (^)  Which  does  the  best  work;  {k)  Which  is 
managed  with  the  most  facility.  In  determining  the  last 
question,  they  will  consider— (;)  Which  is  the  most  portable 
when  in  operation,  or  otherwise,  {j)  The  arrangement  for 
throwing  in  or  out  of  gear,  {k)  Accessibility  of  parts  for  con- 
venience of  oiling,  tightening  nuts,  &c.  (/)  Convenience  and 
safety  of  the  driver.  (»i)  Keadineits  with  which  the  machine 
may  be  brought  into  perfect  operation  from  a  dead  stand,  and 
quuity  of  work  with  slow  motion.  («)  Time  and  room  occu- 
pied in  turning  and  avoiding  abrasion  of  the  turf.  (&)  Adap- 
tation to  uneven  surfaces,  cutting  at  different  heights,  and  to 
cutting  different  kinds  of  grass.  When  the  judges  have  deter- 
mined these  questions,  they  will  proceed  to  decide  which  of 
the  machines  is  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  farmer,  by 
having  the  greatest  number  of  merits  and  the  fewest  defects. 

5th.  In  case  two  or  more  machines  should  approach  very 
near  to  each  other  in  merit,  the  judges  will  givesncn  machines 
new  trials,  as  in  tangled  clover,  on  soft  bottoms,  on  stony  sur- 
faces, and  such  other  places  as  seem  best  adapted  to  settle  their 
relative  merits. 

6th.  Only  four  machines  shall  be  in  operation  at  once,  and 
each  machine  shall  be  attended  by  a  member  of  the  Time 
Committee  all  the  time  that  it  is  in  action. 

7th.  The  machines  will  be  tried  in  the  order  of  their  num- 
bers.   Lot  No.  1  will  be  cut  first,  No.  3  next,  and  so  on. 

8th.  The  triahi  will  commence  at  8  a.m.,  and  continue  until 
0  p.m.,  with  an  intermission  of  one  hour  for  dinner. 

9th.  Each  competitor  will  furnish  his  own  team  and  driver. 

lOth.  It  is  of  importance  that  each  machine  be  put  in  com- 
plete running  order  before  coming  on  to  the  ground,  and  the 
Knives  should  be  perfectly  sharp  before  the  dymunometer  trial 
takes  place.  No  allowance  wiH  be  made  by  the  judges  should 
this  precaution  be  neglected.  Competiton  should  be  well 
supplied  with  oil,  wrenches,  and  duplicate  parts  of  the  machine. 

1 1th.  A  lot  will  be  provide  in  which  competiton  mav  try 
their  machines  previous  to  entering  upon  the  regular  trial. 

12th.  No  persons  will  be  permitted  to  go  upon  the  grounds 
while  the  trial  is  proceeding,  except  competitors  and  judges. 

I3th.  The  police  will  prevent  all  persons  handling  the  cut 
grain,  except  the  owner  and  his  men. 

14th.  The  chairman  of  the  judges  will  tabulate  the  reports 
of  the  sub-committees,  and  will  draw  up  a  full  report  of  the 
trial. 

15th.  £xhibiton  shall  present  no  other  machines  for  trial 
than  those  which  they  habitually  furnish  from  their  shops  to 
their  customers.  The  object  of  the  society  is  to  furnish  for 
farmen  the  best  machines  in  actual  use,  and  they  do  not  wish 
to  countenance  anv  other,  and  they  desire  none  othen  for  trial 
than  those  in  market  for  farmera'  use. 

Entries  to  be  made  at  the  secretary's  office  at  least  one  week 
previous  to  the  trials. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Monday,  November  6, 
Mr.  Edward  Little,  of  Lanhill,  Chippenham,  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Club  for  the  year  1867. 
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Monthly  Council  :  WedncstUy,  Nor.  7. — Present, 
Mr.  Thompson,  President,  in  the  chair;  the  Barl  of 
Shrewshury  and  Talbot,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Feversham, 
Lord  Tredegar,  Lord  Vernon,  Lord  Walsingham,  Mi^or- 
General  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood,  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart., 
Mr.  Acland,  M.P.,  Mr.  Amos,  Mr.  BarthrwM>,  Mr.  Bowl/, 
Mr.  CantreU,  Colond  Challoier,  Mr.  Claydea,  Mr.  Bent, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Dmee,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibb^  Mr.  Holland, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Homabj,  Mr.  Hnttoo,  Mr.  Mihfard,  Mr. 
Pain,  Mr.  Pope,B(Ir.  Randell,Mr.  CkreSewellRead,M.P., 
Mr.  Rigden,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  Wallis, 
Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Jarob  Wilson,  Profe8«)r  Wilsoa,  Mr. 
Frere,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

Mr.  Samuel  Jonas  was  elected  a  Governor  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  new  Members  were  elected : 

Allison,  James  John,  Sunderland. 

Beaver^  James.  West  Leaze  Fann,  Swindon. 

Body  John,  Wittersham,  Staplehurst. 

Dyke,  Francis  Hart,  3,  Museum-street,  Tork. 

Hock,  Thomas  Francis,  Kingslow,  Bridgnorth. 

Rhodes,  Arthur,  Twyford  House,  Bishop  Stortford. 

FiKANCKs.  —  Major-General  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood, 
chairman,  presented  the  report,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  Secretary's  receipts,  daring  the  past  three  months, 
had  been  dnly  examined  by  the  Conunittee,  and  by  Messrs. 
Qnilter,  BaU,  and  Co.,  the  Society's  accountants,  and 
found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers 
on  the  31st  October  was  £1,208  Os.  lid.  The  Quarterly 
statement  of  subscriptions  and  arrears  to  the  30th  Sep- 
tember and  the  quarterly  cash  account  were  laid  on  the 
table.  During  the  recess  the  Secretary  had  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  those  members  owing  £2  and  £3  each,  and  the 
committee  recommend  that  another  circular  be  sent  to 
those  members  in  arrear  for  the  previous  and  present 
years.  The  Committee  recommended  that  the  sum  of 
j^ljOOO  be  sold  out  of  the  funds.  As  a  means  of  indu- 
cing de&ulting  ^embers  of  the  present  year  to  pay  up 
their  subscriptions,  the  Committee  recommend  that  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  each  with  a 
circular.    This  report  was  adopted. 

Journal. — The  President  reported  that  Mr.  Coleman 
having  travelled  more  than  500  miles  to  collect  materials 
for  a  report  which  he  had  been  requested  to  write  for  the 
Journal,  the  payment  for  which,  at  the  usual  rate,  amounts 
to  £12  12s.,  the  Committee  recommend  that  an  additional 
sum  be  given  him  for  travelling  expenses. 

Essays. — In  Class  V.  the  two  competing  Essays  are 
adjudged  not  to  possess  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  either  of 
them  to  the  prixe.    This  report  was  adopted. 

House.— Mi^or-General  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Hood  pre- 
sented the  report,  infozming  the  Council  that  the  works 
for  (he  improvement  of  the  House  have  been  completed, 
with  the  exception  of  colouring,  papering,  and  final  paint- 
ing ;  and  submitted  the  report  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Fowler, 
who  appears  to  have  carried  out  the  work  in  a  satis&ctory 
manner. 

"  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  EngUnd— 
12,  Hanover  Square. 

(To  THE  HOUSB  COMMITTKB.) 

"  Oentlemin,— I  beg  leave  to  report  that  according  to  your 
instructions  received  on  the  1st  August  last,  I  prepared  the 
necessary  working  drawinm  and  specifications  for  carrying  out 
the  alterations  determined  on  by  the  Council :  upon  these 
tenders  were  obtained,  and  that  of  Mr.  Mining  (amounting 
to  £598),  being  the  lowest,  was  accepted.    The  works  were 


oommfnced  on  the  28tk  Aagust,  and  are  now  wapli4ri,aj 
lam  happy  to  be  aUe  to  state  that,  aotwithstaading  the  ptt 
disadvaat^  of  very  onfavourable  weather,  X  eoasidr  thsl  tki 
work  has  been  dona  in  a  veiy  satisfactory  JoannM,  aad  I W 
beve  the  alteratioa  will  be  fouad  a  neat  imytntesMittetb 
Society's  premises.  X  may  nention  that  the  mem  motuwnm 
yet  pftDered,  as  it  was  imiMsaihle  Cv  the  new  plastedag  to  WHf> 
ficicAt^  dry  to  leoeive  the  paper.    I  didnotiBclade  that  ia  ^ 


Contract,  although  it  was  of  eoorse  indndod  in  my  fitiwatf  (tf 
£870,aofthorixedbytheCottM!il.  Siaceikteamfid^amd^ 
works  I  ftad  that  a  eom^aiat  haa  been  made  hj  the  Seenlan 
of  the  Zoological  Socie^  that  some  of  their  ohuanays  tmm, 
and  having  investiytted  tha  matter  I  find  that  the  eomphiBt 
refers  to  two  floes  in  a  stack  at  the  back  which  waa  thsyt  to 
be  disused,  and  was  not,  therelbre,  carried  «p ;  by  eanyiaf  wf 
t  heae  flaes  the  omeetioii  will  be  removed,  and  X  tkerefiHa  kei  to 
recommcDd  that  this  should  be  done:  the  espeoae  w3I  k 
about  £5. 

"  I  beg  leave  ako  to  certify  that  Mr.  Maaamg  is  mam  m- 
titled  to  receive  a  further  paysaent  of  one  handrM  md  tkiftj 
pounds  (£130),  on  aeooaatof  his  coatraot,makiaf  with  the  tve 
previous  payments  the  asaount  of  £660. — 1  have  the  hoMv  ta 
be,  Gentiemen,  your  obedient  and  faithful  Servaat^ 

**  Chablss  Fowlxe,  Jub^  Arehiteet. 

"  12,  Fumival's  Inn,  Nov.  6, 1866." 

A  claim  having  been  made  on  the  Society  for  paro^isl 
rates,  the  Solicitors  were  instructed  to  resist  it,  and  by 
the  accompanying  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  two -thirds  k 
the  rate  will  be  remitted  on  the  certificate  of  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies.  The  Committee  reeommena  that 
saoh  certificate  be  obtained. 

(Parochial  Assbssmbht.) 
•'  13,  Snifolk  Street,  PaU  MaU  Beat,  aW.,  Nov.  t. 

"  Dear  Sir,-^n  the  further  hearing  of  the  Soeiety*a  appeal 
thia  morning,  the  magiatrates  reduced  the  aaaaaameat  oa  tk 
Society's  house  from  £240  to  £80— the  lattv  amoaat  nfn- 
senting  the  value  of  tiiat  portion  of  it  which  ia  ooenpied  by  tkt 
Secretary  as  a  private  reaideuoe — bat  antgect  to  the  tme 
Certificate  of  the  Begiatrar  of  FrMndlySoeiatiea  thattheahc^ 
rationa  in  and  additions  to  the  Society's  faye-Uwa  aad  rcgahtioM 
since  the  date  of  his  former  Certificate  of  1844  have  aot  sf- 
fected  the  original  constitution  of  the  Society  or  its  ftojfOtf 
ftirther  than  the  occupation  of  the  Society's  preaaiaeB.  As  tk 
residential  portion  of  the'premises  really  repieaenta  a  aaoMy  ia- 
terest,  we  felt  from  the  flrat  that  ita  exemption  from  aaaiaiiiwat 
could  not  be  sucoeaafully  maiutained. 

(Signed)        Ga&ra&d*&  jAim. 
H.  Hall  Dare,  £s^.,  SecreUry, 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England." 

The  Committee  have  also  to  report  a  daim  has  bcca 
made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  a  Msii 
Drainage  Rate,  and  recommend  the  Solicitors  be  instrocted 
to  resist  it.    This  report  was  adopted. 

Education. — Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  stated  that  the  Cob- 
mittee  have  received  a  repoi*t  from  the  Oxford  Eiamiaen, 
and  have  allotted  the  prises  offered  by  the  Society  ss 
follows  :— 

To  Ju:ii0E  Canbidates,  who  were  distinguished  in  tke 
General  Examination. 
Davis 


King. 
Lovett.... 
Chubb.... 
Higham.. 

Day 

Sargent.. 
Luxton. . . 
Mortimer. 


in  First  Division,  £14>.    £7  eadu 
in  Seeond  Division,  £6.    £S  eack. 

-  in  Second  Division,  £5.    £1  eadu 


6  also  passed  ii^  Third  Division, 
1  failed. 
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Sbmioes. 

A.  Polled ") 

J.Ltke y  First  Class... 

C.  J.Langley. 

HiU 

BoTsy., 
Eudd.. 
Maekwood.. 


I 


■JE7 

■I 


Second  Class.. 


10  in  Third  Qass— 6  did  not  pass. 


2 


List  II. — Juniors. 

Pure  Maikematict. — W  entered :  3  obtained  more  than  half 
marks;  10  others  passed;  1  failed;  Chubb,  £4;  King,  £1; 
Kortimer,  £4. 

Mechaniot  and  MecAamsm. — 2  entered :  No  prize. 

Ckemiiiry, — No  entry. 

List  n.— Sznioks. 

Maikematict. — ^21  entered:  5  obtained  more  than  half 
marks;  12  passed;  4  failed;  ^Langley,  £5  ;  *Follard,*£5 ; 
Borey,  £2 ;  Lake,  £2 ;  Badd,  £2. 

Chemiitry,'^^  entries :  *Kijigdon,  £6  ;  ^Pollard,  £2. 

PAysioloyy.^2  entries :  ^Sanders,  £5 ;  Pollard,  £2. 

Oeoloffy* — No  entry. 

Expenses  for  printing  special  examination  papers  at 
the  last  Oxford  examination,  postage,  &c.,  £1  4s.  8d.  to 
be  paid. 

That  a  grant  of  £5  5s.  each  shonld  he  made  to  Pro- 
fessors Price  and  Danbeny  for  conducting  the  Society's 
recent  examinations  at  Oxford,  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
pression of  thanks  on  the  part  of  the  Society  for  their 
attention  and  courtesy. 

60  entries  for  the  next  Cambridge  examination  in  De- 
cember. 

The  Committee  have  had  before  them  the  question  of 
excluding  from  their  examination  those  who  had  obtained 

Srizes  at  previous  examinations,  and  recommend  that  there 
e  no  restriction,  except  as  to  those  who  have  obtained 
the  first  prizes  in  their  special  subjects.  (Mechanics  and 
chemistry  applied  to  agnculture). 

This  report  was  adopted. 

Stkak  Cultivation. — Lord  Vernon  stated  that  the 
Committee  have  to  report  that,'in  pursuance  of  the  plan 
sketched  out  by  them  in  a  previous  report,  and  approved 
by  tbe  Council,  two  Committees  of  Inspection  were  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen : 

Committee  No.  1. — Mr.  J.  Algernon  Clarke,  Se- 
cretary and  Reporter;  Mr.  Robert  Leeds;  Mr.  J. 
Nicholson. 

Committee,  No.  2. — ^Mr.  Howard  Reed,  Secretary  and 
Beporter ;  Mr.  J.  Hickeu ;  Mr.  J.  Hemsley. 

The  Committee  began  work  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the 
harvest  in  their  respective  districts  would  permit,  and 
have  made  satisfactory  progress,  notwithstanding  the  very 
unfavourable  charact^  of  the  season  for  an  investigation 
of  this  kind.  The  Committees  have  visited  the  counties 
of  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,  Bucks,  Cambridgeshire,  Essex, 
Gloucestershire,  Hampshire,  Hertfordshire,  Huntingdon- 
shire, Kent,  Norfolk,  Northamptonshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Suffolk,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Wiltshire  and  Warwickshire.  In 
these  counties  more  than  50  farms  have  been  inspected, 
and  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  collected, 
which  wiU  be  embodied  in  reports  by  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Howard  Reed,  and  published  in  the  next  No.  of  the 
Journal.  If  the  weaiher  should  remain  favourable  the 
Committee  hope  that  the  inquiry  may  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  the  present  month. 

BuBT  St.  Edmunds*  Mbetinq. — Colonel  Challoner 
reported  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee :  1.  That 
the  preliminary  prize  sheets  for  Stock  and  Implements  be 
distributed  among  the  Members  of  the  respective  Com- 
mittees for  rtvision,  and  to  be  submitted  to  the  Montbiy 


Council  in  December.     2.  That  the  Meeting  be  held  in 
the  week  commencing  Monday,  July  15,  1867. 
This  report  was  adopted. 

Committbe  Of  SELBcnoN.--The  President  stated 
that— 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  received  by  the 
Council  in  August,  the  Committee  have  to  report  that 
the  six  ex-officio  Members  of  this  Committee  for  1866 
wiUI 


Pretident. — Mr.  Thompson. 

Chairmen  of  CommiUees.-^YinKace,  General  the  Hon. 
A.  N.  Hood;  Journal,  Earl  Cathcart;  Chemical,  Mr. 
Lawcs;  Stock  Prizes,  i  Lord  Walsingham;  Implement, 
Colonel  Challoner ;  Country  Meeting,  Lord  Tredegar. 

The  Committee  would  suggest  that  for  the  short  re- 
mainder of  the  year  1866,  the  six  elected  members  of  this 
Committee  should  be  chosen  from  those  who  have  up  to 
this  time  acted  as  a  Provisional  Committee,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly mention  the  names  of  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Lord 
Vernon,  Mr.  Druce,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Torr,  and  Mr.-, 
Jacob  "Wilson. 

2.  The  Committee  recommend  that  the  vacancy  in  the 
list  of  Vice-presidents  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  should  be  filled  up  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  Jonas. 

8.  The  vacancies  in  the  Council  caused  by  the  resigna 
tionof  Mr.  Hamond  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,- 
have  now  to  be  filled  up.  The  name  of  M^jor  Wilson,  of 
Stowlangtoft,  having  been  brought  before  the  Coimcil  by 
Mr.  Torr,  previously  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Selection,  the  members  of  that  Committee  feel  that 
the  claims  of  Miyor  Wilson  are  so  great,  more  especially 
in  connection  with  the  approaching  Bury  meeting,  that 
they  have  great  pleasure  in  throwing  their  weight  into 
the  scale  in  favour  of  his  appointment.  The  other 
vacancy  they  recommend  shonld  be  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  that  gentleman,  in  addition 
to  his  other  recommendations,  being  a  resident  in  District 
A,  in  which  there  are  473  Subscribing  Members  of  the 
Society.  District  A  is  at  present  represented  by  only 
two  Members  of  Council. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

The  President  having  proposed  that  Mr.  Jonas  be 
elected  a  Vice-President  m  the  room  of  the  late  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  the  nomination  was  seconded  by  Lord 
Walsingham,  and  Mr.  Jonas  was  unanimously  dected  a 
Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

The  name  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Bart.,  of  Hutton  Hall, 
Penrith,  having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  and 
seconded  by  Lord  Tredegar,  and  that  of  Major  Wilson,  of 
Stowhmgtoft  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  having  been' 
proposed  by  Mr.  Torr,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Milward, 
they  were  unanimously  elected  Members  of  Council,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Hamond,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
deceased. 

The  Council  decided  that  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Society  should  be  held  on  Wednesday  the  12th  of  De- 
cember, at  noon. 

A  minute  of  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society  was  read  as  follows : — That  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  the  use  of  their  dynamo- 
meter at  the  trial  of  implements  recently  held  at  York. 
The  Council  ordered  that  this  be  recorded  in  the  Minute 
Book  of  the  Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  having  been  ordered  for 
various  present  books  to  the  library,  the  Council  ad- 
journed. 

It  K 
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At  tiie  qnsrteilj  meetiiig  of  the  Monjihire  'Fwrmen*  Club, 
presided  over  by  flie  Dnke  Si  Biehmond,  on  Fridty,  Norember  9, 
the  Secretary  read  the  fodlowing,  which  was  approfed^- 

BEAPINQ  BY  MACHINEEY. 

BEFORT  BY  THI  COMKITTBB  APPOIMTED  AT  THE  QUAIU 
KBBLT  MSSTUfe  OT  lOtMBIILB  OF  THX  MO&ATaBIBS  FAK- 
MIB8*  CLUB  III  AUOUST,  1860,  SO  BXAMIttl  UUPUie 
MAOEIias  Ul  THX  COJJUTi, 

In  tems  of  the  remit  made  to  them,  your  committee  in- 
nected  some  twenty  machinfw  at  work  on  fifteen  diiEBrent 
firms  in  the  coun^,  and  beg  to  report  as  follows: — ^They 
think  it  unneoessarv  to  describe  the  reapers  examined  by 
them  in  detail,  as,  aoinf  so,  in  many  cases  the  description 
would  on^  be  a  rqietitioB.  Thej  conceived  that  it  was  not  so 
maeh  their  dnty  to  report  on  toe  oomparatiTe  merits  of  the 
.  different  reaners  as  on  the  general  character  of  the  woric  per- 
formed by  uie  ?arions  classes  now  in  nse.  All  the  machines 
oat  well,  almost  all  equally  well,  after  making  allowance  for 
variety  of  soil  and  the  difference  in  the  preparation  of  fields. 
The  great  distinction  in  the  work  lay  wiin  the  person  who 
tilted  the  sheaves  from  the  maniml  delivery ;  so  also  in  the 
self-delivery,  as  much  depended  on  the  completeness  and 
ada^ptation  of  the  deUvermg  apparatus.  The  reapers  ex- 
amined may  be  divided  into  three  dasses :  Ist,  The  one-hone 
manual ;  £nd.  The  two-horse  manual ;  and  Srd.  The  two-horse 
self-delivery.  As  to  the  one-horse  reaper,  although  the  work 
done  by  it  IS  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  others,  ^et,  from  the 
less  breadth  cut,  the  heavy  draught,  and  its  requiring  a  driver 
and  man  for  tilting  the  same  as  a  two-horse  madiine,  the  dif- 
forenee  in  price  is  notsufficient  to  lecoaunend  its  extensive 
use  on  the  larger  firms.  As  to  the  two-horse  manual  de- 
livery machine,  the  work  done  was  very  astisfiotory ;  and  tram 
the  care  and  workmanliku  manner  in  which  some  of  the  men 
tamed  off  the  sheaves,  the  most  perfect  work  was  done  bv  this 
class  of  reapers.  We  may  instance  Miss  Paul's  firm  at  Uatton 
of  Kinloss.  Everything  was  done  in  a  veir  neat  and  superior 
manner,  and  such  as  kft  notbiuf^  to  be  desired.  One  thin^g 
recommends  itself  very  stronglv  in  the  management  of  this 
machine.  A  hand  is  exdnsiv^  employed  in  walking  before 
the  machine  alonir  the  edge  of  tne  uneut  com  to  lift  up  any 
stalks  which  may  nave  fillen  over  in  a  diibrent  direotifcm  fh>m 
the  general  lay  of  the  com,  the  effedt  of  which  quite  perfectly 
prevents  any  stranling  of  stubble.  Your  committee  now 
eome  to  the  two-horse  sdf-delivery.  The  cutting  with  this 
machine  is  equal  to  the  others,  and  tiie  deliveiy  into  sheaves 
very  fiir,  and,  with  a  little  further  improvement  in  the  de- 
livering arrangement,  will  very  probably  come  into  general  use. 
The  work  done  at  the  Home  Farm  of  Altyre  by  two  of  these 
reapers  was  folly  equal  to  the  average  of  the  whole  work  in- 
spected. From  the  superior  work  dione  by  all  the  dasses  of 
reaping-machines,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  em- 

ement  of  them  on  all  firms.  At  tiie  same  time,  to  do  foil 
oe  to  both  mafbine  and  crop,  a  careful  preparation  of  the 
is  necessary,  broad  ridges,  thorough  harrowing,  furrows 
well  filled  i»,  large  stones  carted  ofl^  and  the  land  well  rolled. 
It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  tiie  knives  re^- 
larly  and  properly  sharpened,  and  the  gearing  of  the  machine 
freqoentiy  oiled.  Your  committee  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
mention  that  this  has  been  a  fivouraUe  year  for  the  trial  of 
ght.    Notwithstanding  this 


reapers,  crops  being  generally 

advantage,  we  inspected  several  fields  where  machinw  were  at 
work  in  heavy  crops ;  and  the  work  done  was  suffident  to 
recommend  their  general  use.  Some  disadvantage  attending 
the  nse  of  reapers  is  caused  by  occasional  breakages;  ana, 
from  the  closeness  and  compactness  with  which  the  stalks  are 
put  together  ui  a  sheat^  it  is  more  difficult  in  a  harvest  like  the 
past  to  get  the  crop  into  condition  for  stacking  than  when  it 
IS  cut  with  the  scTthe ;  but  it  is  more  than  compensated  bv 
the  neat,  dean,  and  tidy  way  in  which  the  crop  can  be  lifl«a. 
The  sheaves  should  be  of  a  small  size.  In  many  of  the 
reapers  examined,  the  draught  was  heavy ;  and  in  others,  the 
hones  bud  to  go  too  fist,  in  oxder  to  get  up  the  n^uinte  eat* 


ting  speed ;  while  some,  firom  the  small  breadth  of  tamShg 
wheel  were  UaUe  to  sfaik  in  soft  soils,  thereby  inaesnagtk 
draughty  as  well  as  ii^uriug  the  young  grass.  The  two-un 
reapers  cut,  in  fivourable  circumstances,  from  eight  to  ta 
acres  per  day,  emploving  eight  or  ten  hands  besides  the  nto 
and  men  employed  about  tiie  machine.  Your  committee  t^ 
mated  the  expense  of  cutting  with  the  machine  at  aboitfii 
6d.  per  imperial  acre.  The  machines  examined  wers  mak  bj 
Samnelson,  manual  and  self-delivery ;  HaUiday,maBial;Dn| 
and  Hussey,  do. ;  Johnston,  Newmill  Iron  Works,  Elgii,  io.; 
Falconer,  East  Grange,  do.;  Brigbam  and  Bickertoa,  do.; 
Garner  and  Lindsay,  do.;  Pet»r  Winton,  Thota,  Nbrk, 
sdf-deUvery— andcostfrT»n£17to<S5eadi.  The  naehiBa 
were  inspected  on  the  following  firms,  via. :  Bmt  ha 
Altyre,  Orangemen,  HiddkAri^  Netiierton.  Uillhesd,  Wot 
Grange,  East  Grange,  HiAten,  Coltfietd,  Ardgay,  Kislm. 
Keam,  Shempston,  Spynie,  Linksfidd,  Othliaton,  Msim  d 
Ortott.  While  your  commitW  hope  that  improTemenn  a 
reaping  machines  may  be  effected  uy  the  makers,  thej  w«iU 
urge  on  firmers  and  their  servants  to  see  as  to  the  pnn 
preparation  and  culture  of  the  hmd,  and  the  workine  of« 
machines,  so  that  they  may  be  more  extendvety  used  throigfc- 
out  theeountrv.  For  this  end,  your  committee  wodd  neon- 
mend  that  pnssB  of  a  fiir  value  should  be  civea  for  oon- 
peiition  to  servants  in  eharge  of  machines,  who  wodd  ooa 
in  the  management  and  keeping  of  them  in  repair,  u  veun 
in  the  tilting  of  sheaves  a  proper  siie,  and  that  srrangeawh 
should  be  made  by  another  harvest  for  this  pmpoee.  The 
committee  take  this  opportunity  of  conveying  their  thsakiw 
the  great  courtesy  shown  l^  all  the  gentlemen  on  nose 
firms  the  machines  were  at  work^  and  thdr  wiUrngsees  al 
readiness  to  afford  eveiy  information  as  to  the  wondng  w 
expenses.    Bepoitedby 

Gkorgi  BiowiT,  Westerton, 
BoBEBT  Walksb,  Altyre. 
JoHM  Fbbouson,  Grange. 

STEAM  CULTIVATION. 

Ifr.  CkK>FZK,  Spynie,  said  that  he  brought  the saMe| 
cultivation  by  steam  under  the  notice  of  the  committee,  no 
ad[ed  him  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  first  ^eBOV 
meeting  of  the  chb.  Cultivation  bv  steam  is  being  r8i«iyi>- 
troduced  into  England  and  the  south  of  Seotiand,  and  ffltm 
interested  in  agriodture  should  look  to  the  result  with  isM. 
Mr.  Yool,  one  of  their  members,  had  started  a  steam  cdtiititf 
upon  his  own  hook ;  but  he  would  propose  that  the  dab  md 
a  committee  of  their  number  to  see  a  ploush  that  had  tea 
brought  to  Kincardineshire  where  it  was  woridng,  so  tint  tkj 
might  be  able  to  report  what  it  did.  If  this  coiiiaittM* 
ported  fivourably  to  the  dub,  he  presumed  tbej ^^ddk 
wilhuff,  as  they  had  heretofore  been,  to  enooura^theiatrodv- 
tion  m  one  into  Morayshire,  b^  offering  a  premium  if  they  «* 
fit  to  do  so.  The  plough  in  Kincardineshire  wu  laid  to  Ri 
very  superior  and  eflicient  one.  He  had  some  commtBuewM 
with  MT.Qrdg,the  manager  of  it,  and  he  was  iarited  top 
along  with  any  of  his  friends  to  see  the  work  thst  htd  ka 
done  by  it  It  had  just  then  finished  a  Add  of  dac^i^ 
sothattheMomyshue  people  would  get  a  good  idea  of  vw 
was  done. 

Mr.  GBDDB8  inquired  whetiior  tiie  object  af  Mr.  Coo|Mriu 
to  forma  Steam  Plough  Company, or  to  report  fortbei** 
tase  of  the  members.  ^^ 

Mr.  CoopZB  said  if  the  committee  reported  fivoiinM]f,t» 
the  dub  might  take  the  subject  up  and  offer  »«"^.F*1J 
those  they  »ve  formerly  for  the  introduction  of  i»p«"" 
ploughs  into  the  county.  The  dtib  might  in  this  wiy  of""' 
age  members  to  get  a  more  complete  impleoeat,  js^^J 
giving  premiums  they  encouraged  the  iBtrodnetioa  rf  p- 
stock.  He  had  noparticular  oqject  fartherthsn  to  W  "' 
subject  forward.  He  begged  to  move  that  this  8ol^ject  te^ 
mitted  to  the  standing  committee  to  take  such  tdmum 
might  think  advisable.  _.  ^ 

»r,  Saws,  Btt&hiOa  viiggeited  tfiat  tt  o^ 
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to  ooniBe  the  oonuntttee  to  liftitiiiff  the  pkragh  in  Kineardiiie- 
ihirejlrat  to  go  to  other  places,  and  see  where  the  hest  syBtem 
was  earned  out.  In  the  Lothians,  there  were  two  or  three 
tjftenu.  whieh  it  would  he  as  well  to  see  hefore  reporting. 

The  l)nke  of  Richm otid  samated  that  the  matter  thonld 
be  left  to  the  committee  to  deal  willi  as  they  thought  proper. 

Mr.  GiDi>E8  said  the  only  difficnlty  those  aroimdliiim  saw 
wu  the  want  of  money. 

Mr.  Gedpes,  in  proposing  the  he«]th  of  their  patron,  the 
Boke  of  Biohmond,  said:  In  his  Grace's  presence  1  need  not 
ny  what  I  could  say ;  hnt  I  can  hear  testimony  to  the  just  and 
liberal  manner  in  which  he  acts  towards  his  tenantry.  I  can 
nj  that  he  wishes  no  man  to  sit  npon  his  land  who  woold  not 
be  able  to  pay  his  rent  and  make  a  livelihood  from  his  land 
betides.  lam  snre  his  Grace  will  eontinne  to  gire  na  his  as- 
nstanee  as  he  has  hitherto  done,  and  I  hope  we  shall  lerer  do 
ujthing  to  forfeit  that  kindness  mid  that  attention  iduch  he 
has  hitherto  giren  ns. 

The  Dnke  of  Richhond  said :  I  can  assnre  yon  that  it  will 
be,  as  it  has  alwa^rs  heen,  my  great  desire  to  do  lul  in  my  power 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Morayshire  F^uinerr  Clnh : 
beeame.hy  promotbg  thftir  interests  in  whatever  way  I  can,  I 
beKere  I  am  promoting  the  interests  of  agricnltnre  in  this  part 
of  the  oountiy.  I  certaiulr  have  inherits  large  possessions  in 
these  ^arts ;  and  if  I  speak  for  a  moment  of  myself^  I  must 
apologue  to  yon,  and  confess  that  it  was  in  conseaoence  a(  the 
words  which  were  nsed  hy  my  friend  Mr.  Gedoes  in  intro- 
dncing  my  health,  which  has  induced  me  to  do  so.  I  received 
from  my  father,  1  toaj  call  it,  a  very  loyal  tenantry  with  the 
property;  and  one  of  the  many  pieces  of  good  advice  which 
ne  gave  me,  and  which  I  have,  and  which  1  shall  always  en- 
desTour  to  act  np  to,  was — "  Keep  on  good  terms  with  yonr 
teoantry,  and  they  will  prove  the  very  h&st  friends  yon  have, 
and  the  only  way  von  can  keep  on  good  terms  with  them  is  by 
treating  them  as  they  ought  to  be  treated.  Treat  them  as  your 
friends  and  as  your  equals,  and  not  as  yonr  servants.  Give 
them  the  land  npon  terms  which  they  ought  to  have  it  on — 
terau  on  whieh  tney  wiU  be  able  to  pay  you  soch  a  rent  as  it 
oQgfat  to  eommand,  and  leave  them  an  ample  margin  to  Uve  in 
happiness,  in  eomfort,  and  in  prosperity."  In  these  timea,  a 
great  deal  is  talked  of  about  setting  the  tenantry  of  the  oonntiy 
at  Tsriance  with  their  landlords ;  hut  I  myself  do  not  believe 
hi  anything  of  the  kind.  It  may  be  that^  in  some  small  oomers 
«f  the  empire,  such  a  state  of  things  does  exist ;  and  if  it  does 
oist,  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  the  landlord  is  as  much  at 
fimlt  as  the  tenants  in  those  parts.  I  believe  if  tfie  tenants  are 
treated  as  they  deserve  to  be  treated — as  a  larj^  and  important 
body  of  the  commnnitv,  as  a  body  who  have  it  in  their  power 
to  exerdse  a  great  deal  both  for  the  weal  and  for  the  woe  d 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  them,  if  they  are  made  to  feel 
the  position  which  they  do  occupy  and  which  they  ought  to 
oeeupy,  and  if  they  are  made  to  feel  that  the  landlord  depends 
■pon  them  quite  as  mueh  as  thev  depend  npon  the  landlord, 
we  diall  hear  few  of  those  mischievous  addresses  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  place  the  two  classes  at  variance.  I  believe  if 
jou  have  a  prosperous  and  happy  and  contented  tenantry,  it 
poce  a  great  dnal  fhrther  than  it  at  first  sight  appears  to  do- 
it permeates,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  down  through  the 
tenantry  to  the  labourers  of  the  country :  and  there  is  nothing 
more  certain,  as  may  be  instanced  from  wnat  has  taken  pUoe  for 
many  yean  in  the  coutftry,than  that  we  are  all  apt,  I  do  not  care 
in  what  station  we  are — ^we  are  very  apt  to  ap«  the  habits  of 
those  immediately  above  us.  If  the  tenants  upon  the  property  are 
nich  as  I  believe  the  tenantry  upon  the  Gwdon  estates  to  be, 
then  the  labourers  have  a  good  example  set  before  them,  and 
one  whieh  they  would  do  well  to  imitate ;  and  if  the  tenantry 
are  such  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  labourers  will  be  found  happy 
and  comfortably,  and  they  will  strive  to  act  up  to  all  the  good 
qualities  which  they  see  in  the  tenantry  whose  servants  they 
are.  I  believe  by  this  means  the  three  classes  I  have  spoken 
of— the  landlord,  the  tenantry,  and  the  labourers  of  the 
country — being  united  together  in  one  common  bond  of  amity 
and  fnendship,  we  need  not  fear  anything  like  a  democratic 
revolutionary  feeling  getting  hold  of  the  country ;  but  that  we 
have  one  of  the  best  means  for  the  weliare  and  stability  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Harris,  Eamhill,  said  many  people  not  acquainted 
with  afrricultural  matters  and  regulations  wondered  at  the  re- 
spect shown  to  the  landlords  by  the  tenants.  They  viewed 
their  conneoiion  w  itrictly  oomfflercial^  tho  piopnetor  giving 


80  much  bold  for  so  mndi  noBfly.  Bntthetenanlitheinielves 
viewed  it  in  a  veiy  different  light.  They  knew  that  property 
had  its  duties  as  well  as  its  ri^ta,  and  were  hap^  to  know 
^at  in  this  county  its  duties  were  respected.  In  these  days 
when  leases  were  so  strict^  drawn  np,  there  was  not  perh^ 
inch  good  f eetfatg  between  some  lasdloiAB  and  their  tenanta. 
But  when  the  leases  were  looser,  when  a  man  was  aotuatad 
by  a  proper  principle,  those  rights  were  always  reoogniied, 
and  he  was  snre  they  would  all  agree  with  him  tiiat  on  the 
oocaaion  of  entering  a  new  lease  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
the  tcdin^  shonla  he  aomething  more  than  commereiaL 
When  a  landlord  had  it  in  his  power  to  throw  a  man  out  of 
his  house  and  fenn— tile  house,  perhaps,  in  which  he'  wia 
horn,  to  which  he  brought  his  hnde  oome,  in  which  Ins 
children  were  bom,  and  which  was  perhaps  more  hallowed  to 
him  hy  some  great  sorrow— the  feding  ought  to  he  sometiiing 
more  than  merefy  oommerdal.  Considerations  like  these 
often  weighed  with  a  tenant,  who  woild  give  perhaps  *60 
more  rent  than  he  knew  he  conld  safely  do  rather  than  leave, 
and  though  he  might  go  on  for  a  time,  trusting  to  the  course 
of  events,  they  knew  what  was  the  pneral  result.  The  tenant 
fermers  respected  and  appreciated  the  different  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords  of  Moravshire,  so  fer  as  he  knew,  with- 
out exception.  One  thing  which  accounted  for  the  respect 
shown  by  tenants  to  landlords  was  that,  apart  tram  their  being 
owners  of  land,  thev  were  often  the  bearen  of  well-known 
names  and  honours  for  deeds  done  hy  their  forefethers  in  the 
field,  or  for  their  good  conduct  in  the  Senate. 

B^  Oeorgi  BlACPHSBaoir  Graitt  said:  I  believe  I  am 
not  speaking  hastily,  or  speaking  at  random,  when  I  say  that 
the  landed  proprietors  of  this  county  are  aware  of  the  duties 
and  rights  which  atUch  to  their  properties,  and  that  it  is  their 
earnest  and  anxious  desire  to  discharge  these  duties  as  freely 
and  frequently  as  they  wish  to  enjoy  the  rights  which  their 
land  brings  them.  I  hope  that  the  day  is  far  distant,  and 
that  the  snn  will  never  oawn  on  the  day  when  the  toast  of 
the  landed  proprieton  in  this  county  will  not  meet  with  a 
kind  and  cordkd  reception  in  an  assembly  of  the  Morayshire 
farmer  Onh.  This  u  the  first  oeoawm  I  have  been  present, 
for  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  the  inarch  of  improvement  railways 
were  so  long  in  reaching  those  who  lived  in  the  hills,  that  I 
have  hitherto  fUt  it  difficult  to  be  so  much  with  the  Moray- 
shire Fanner  (Sub  as  I  should  be ;  bat  it  has  always  nvenme 
mat  pleasure  to  attend  your  shows.  I  came  down  from  the 
niUa  anxious  to  meet  you,  anxions  to  learn  sooiething,  and  I 
find  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  I  am  but  a  very  younc 
man,  perhaps  the  yonngest  proprietor  in  the  country,  and  I 
feel  deqily  the  reqwnsibility  whieh  rests  npon  me.  But  I 
would  venture  to  sav,  as  a  rule,  that  the  proprieton  cannot  do 
better  than  Idlow  the  example  whieh  the  lide  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond  gave  to  His  Grace  the  present  Dnke,  and  which  we  all 
know  he  so  well  fdlows.  I  uid  the  best  of  fioeling  exists  be- 
tween the  tenantry  and  the  landed  pioprietanr  in  tliis  county, 
and  not  only  in  tms  eounty,  hnt  throughout  the  northern  part 
of  this  kingdom,  where  land  is  let  in  a  feir  and  propermanner. 
Different  systems  have  been  adopted  in  differrat  parts  of  the 
country,  as  different  cores  are  prescribed  for  different  diMSses ; 
but  Morayshire  will  rank  well  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
land  is  let  with  any  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Constituted 
as  the  times  are,  we  have  to  rub  shoulders  with  our  tenantry 
far  more  than  wp  were  doing.  We  ought  to  be  amongst  them, 
taking  an  interest  in  their  leases,  in  their  stock,  in  their  tur- 
nips, in  their  grain,  and  in  many  little  things  in  connection 
with  their  farming  that  they  wWh  to  let  us  know ;  for  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  always  be  going  about  spying  what  they 
are  doing ;  but  fair,  free,  open,  lionest  contact  as  prevails  in 
this  eounty  is,  I  am  sure,  for  the  benefit  of  botii.  Not  long 
ago,  I  heard  Mr.  Harris  say  that  the  tenantry  had  reason  to 
he  proud  of  their  Uuidlords.  I  would  cap  that  by  saying  that 
l^e  landed  proprietors  have  reason  to  he  proud  of  their 
tenantry.  Talking  to  the  tenantry,  I  may  be  allowed  to  oon- 
gratnhite  yon  upon  your  pleasing  prospect  of  prosperity  during 
the  winter.  What  with  bnriey  at  i2,  oats  at  I  know  not 
what,  wheat  rising  so  rapidly  in  value,  and  our  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  unable  to  write  the  names  of  competitors  for 
prises  for  turnips,  because  they  oome  so  fast  and  thick  npon 
him,  I  think  that  the  winter  promises  well  for  the  tenantry  of 
the  country.  I  may  hope  that,  when  the  stormy  blasts  of 
winter  are  past,  you  may  meet  in  every  way  satisfied  with  the 
molt. 
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Mr.  Oeddes  said  Sir  George  had  drawn  a  remarkably  plea- 
sant picture  of  their  prospecU.  Ue  coald  tell  thcin  that  this 
J  ear  the  tenantry  womd  have  enongli  to  do  to  make  up  for  the 
Mses  of  the  past  two  years.  It  was  quite  true  th^  had  a 
rery  great  deal  to  do  in  the  laat  two  years,  and  if  it  bad  not 
been  for  the  energy  and  honesty  for  which  they  ffot  credit, 
they  could  not  have  carried  on  their  live  stock  and  occnnied 
their  land.  They  did  not  complain,  nor  err  ont  for  a  reanc- 
tion  of  rent,  but  on  the  contrary  they  said  they  had  made 
their  bed  and  would  lie  on  it.  Putting  a  ttout  heart  to  a  ste^ 
brae,  they  resolved  to  cany  themselves  through.  But  this 
year  had  come  round  to  save  them  from  the  losses  they  sus- 
tained on  the  previous  two,  and  he  was  sure  if  there  were  any 
gentlemen  who  would  congratulate  them  npon  that,  it  would 
be  the  Undlords  of  Morav.  They  were  not  arrogating  too 
much  to  themselves  when  he  said  they  had  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  their  position  in  Morayshire,  and  he  thought  the 
landlords  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  tenantry,  be- 
cause he  had  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of  Britain  and 
was  always  on  the  move,  and  had  never  seen  a  part  of  the 
country  where  more  had  been  done  for  the  fertilisation  of  a 
poor  soil.  They  had  spared  no  money  for  the  fertilising,  as 
well  as  bringing  good  stock  into  the  country.  He  hoped  the 
proprietors  and  tenants  would  always  meet  on  the  same  friendly 
terms  as  they  were  doing  now. 

The  Duke  of  Kichmonb  said :  I  have  a  toast  to  propose. 
It  is  to  the  health  of  the  croupier  this  evening.  It  is  because 
I  have  known  him  as  a  friend  and  as  a  tenant  that  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  do  so.  If  I  had  any  doubt  on  this  subject,  I 
might  refer  you  back  to  what  took  place  probably  in  this  very 


room,  at  all  events  among  the  memben  of  this  Cbb  not  kmg 
ago,  which  would  dispel  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  becsiv  in 
consequence  of  the  service  which  had  been  rendered  bj  bin 
to  this  Club,  and  to  the  agriculture  of  the  conn^,  t  testi* 
monial  was  presented  to  James  Geddes,  Esq.,  of  OrUistoa; 
and  if  among  yonr  friends  and  neighbonrs  yon  are  able  to  re- 
tain a  good  name,  yon  mav  depend  npon  it  in  niiMi^-iune 
cases  ont  of  a  hundred  it  is  deserved.  Jh&ve  thentimdiw 
of  holding  him  as  one  of  the  oldest  tenants  on  the  Qoridi 
estates,  uentlemen,  he  has  told  yon  that  he  has  witneaed 
fi&rming  in  all  parts  of  the  countij,  that  he  is  continually  « 
the  move ;  and  whv  is  this  P  It  is  that  his  opinion  is  so  good 
that  he  is  perpetually  asked  to  be  referee  in  important  cues- 
and  I  think  there  is  no  case  in  which  a  man  may  be  pnmler 
than  when  he  is  invited  to  act  as  a  sort  of  middleman  betwca 
disputing  parties— disputing,  it  may  be,  friendly;  for  I  do 
not  say  it  is  always  in  a  hostile  manner. 

Mr.  Oeddes  said :  It  is  quite  true  that  I  have  had  tk 
honour  of  knowing  his  Grace  for  a  period  of  thirty  jtm, 
and  during  all  that  time  I  have  met  with  nothing  bat  a  Kria 
of  kindnesses— not  that  kindness  which  is  seen  of  mea,  bat 
private  acts  of  kindness.  He  has  shown  to  me  in  all  he  bt 
said,  and  as  his  father  did  before  him,  that  he  was  not  ipeik- 
ing  merely  as  a  landlord  to  a  tenant,  but  he  has  on  evoy  oc- 
casion that  he  had  it  in  his  power  shown  me  the  kindlint 
feelings,  and  consulted  the  warmest  affections  of  my  heut  k 
all  that  he  has  done  to  me ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  vss  oiiy 
living  expres&ion  to  the  high  and  noble  character  whidi  the 
^'ukes  of  Bichmond  have  always  heU  in  the  conntty. 


Si 


ON     DRYING     GRAIN    ARTIFICIALLY. 


With  the  recurrence  of  each  wet  harvest,  snch  as  that  of 
this  year,  there  are  repeated  calls  for  some  practical  method  of 
drying  grain.  Nevertheless,  no  process  for  the  purpose  seejns 
to  be  of  that  general  adoption  which  is  the  stamp  of  success. 
It  is  generally  known  that  most  organic  bodies,  if  once  well 
dried,  can  be  kept  in  that  state  for  an  almost  indefinite  period. 
The  moisture  being  once  driven  off,  it  no  longer  acts  as  a  me- 
chanical furtherer  of  decomposition  by  keeping  the  pores 
open,  and  chemically  by,  according  to  Berzelius,  the  hydroffen 
exerting  its  affinity  for  the  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  the  other 
elements.  There  are  well  ascertained  instances  of  grain  in 
lar^  quantities  being  kept  even  for  centuries  in  a  dry  state,  and 
of  Its  retaining,  not  merely  its  germinating,  but  also  idl  its 
edible,  qualities.  As  might  be  expected  on  reflection,  the  ab- 
solute weiffht  of  grain  is  diminished  by  the  amount  of  moisture 
evaporated;  its  specific  gravity  being,  on  the  other  hand, 
necessarily  increased.  On  being  made  up  into  bread,  however, 
this  weight  is  recovered,  as  the  dough  re-absorbs  a  larse  pro- 
portion of  water  while  being  kneaded  up.  Grain  is  a  nighly 
hygrosophic  substance,  having  a  strong  tendency  to  equilibrate 
the  moisture  it  contains  with  that  of  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere. Grain,  in  £Act,  naturally  contains  sufficient  moistun 
to  predispose  it  to  fermentation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
cess of  drying  not  merely  sets  rid  of  this  inherent  moisture, 
but  apparently  so  hardens  tne  external  epidermis  that  it  acts 
as  a  casing  for  the  inside.  As  regards  storing  properties,  dried 
grain  is  thus  even  more  favourably  circumstanced  than  seasoned 
wood.  Besides  these  advantages,  a  good  process  of  drying  would 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  germs  of  the  numerous  animal  and 
vegetable  parasites  peculiar  to  wheat,  and  the  development  of 
wUch  is  found  to  follow  step  by  step  the  advancing  stages  of 
fermentation.  This  insect  life  requires  for  its  development 
the  hiffh  temperature  produced  by  fermentation;  and  the 
wheat-fly,  the  weevil,  and  other  insects  cannot  multiply  in  the 
low  temperature  of  dried  grain.  These  general  observations 
apply  to  the  grain  resulting  from  an  ordinary  harvest,  but  they 
bear  with  tenfold  force  on  a  wet  crop,  or  wheat  wetted  in  the 
transit  on  board  ship.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  bushels 
of  wheat  are  stated  to  be  thus  annually  damaged  and  spoiled 
on  the  American  lakes  and  canals.  As  it  is  impossioleto 
store  wet  grain,  and  as  tolerably  dry  grain  has  a  continual 
tendency  to  re-abaorb  moisture,  the  plans  for  storing  it  all 
resolve  themselves,  more  or  less  directly,  int^  plails  for  drying 


and  keeping  grain  in  a  state  of  diyness.  It  generally  begiu 
to  fierment  and  decompose  from  the  centre  of  a  heap,  the  out- 
side being  kept  drv  by  the  continual  renewal  of  the  air.  Thns, 
the  ^an  adoptea  in  many  foreign  military  granaries  is  to 
shake  up  and  move  about  the  grain  vrith  shovels.    More 


means  of  mechanical  stirrere.    The  late  Mr.  Bodmer,  wha 
at  Manchester  yeaw  ago,  brought  forward  a  plan  of  the 
Utter   kind,   which   is   described   in   the   Journal  of  iM 
Society  of  Arts  for  1846   (p.  41).     Ito  leading  idea  qfr 
sists  in  the  use  of  an  endless  scoop,  which  can  be  tnTmn 
through  the  grain.    Many  other  means  have  been  brwgt 
forward  at  different  times  as  substitutes  lor  the  emplojwst 
of  hand  labour  to  stir  up  the  grain ;  amongst  these  ut  um 
for  storing  the  nain  in  hollow  columns,  or  in  hoppen  pliM 
one  above  the  other  on  revolving  cylinders — all,  m  fret,  w 
putting  the  grain  in  motion  against  the  air  by  some  more  eeo- 
nomical  means  than  hand  labour.    An  old  idea,  often  R^»> 
is  to  inject  a  bkst  of  cold  air  amon^  the  grain,  mechsnicaOy 
— the  reverse  process  to  a  bodily  stirring  np  of  the  grain.  ^ 
most  ancient  mode  of  storing  grain  in  southern  dunatei  eoa- 
sists  in  placing  it  in  peculiar  subterranean  holes,  termed  dtt 
in  French  and  Spamah.    Being  under  ground,  the  gruBH 
kept  a  low  and  unvarying  temperature  throughout  the  yetr, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  attacks  of  insects.    If  stored  n 
a  fair  state  of  dryness  and  freedom  from  the  ^gs  of  ioie^ 
this  immemorial  ^an  is  found  to  keep  the  grain  tosad  vt 
ages.    Amongst  the    chemical   means   brought  forrardii 
France  for  destroying  insect  life  in  grain  may  be  mestiosed 
the  iinection  of  chlorine  and  sulphurous  aad  gases  (180b) ; 
and  also  (1845)  carbonic  acid  gas.    In  1862  chknae  gw 
was  again  proposed,  and  a  patent  taken  out  for  the  ootus 
(June  18).    These  chemical  fumigations,  besides  beis;  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  to  applv,  must  otten  iigore  the  ^ 
and  affect  the  taste  of  the  flour  and  bread  from  it  J*l» 
may   be  termed  the   mechanical   means  are  evideotly  ui 
founded  on  the  broad  principle  of  dr^g,  and  of  keepiig 
the  grain  dry,  by  blowing  away  the  moist  air  as  mach  a*  p» 
sible.    This  renewing  of  the  air  is  also  in  a  great  »«"""*J^ 
tained  in  the  common  methods  of  storing  the  grain  ia  f^^ 
sacks  kept  apart  from  ash  other,  or  by  laying  it  in  thiakr^ 
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with  farrows— both  pUiu  evidently  taking  np  a  lar^  amount 
of  room.  Eetnming  to  the  nnmerons  processes  tried  at  dif- 
ferent times  for  drying  grain  artificially,  we  find  that  one  great 
difficulty  mnst  consist  in  the  &ct  that  a  smgle  grain  is  a  bad 
coodactor  of  heat,  and  tliat  this  non-condactibiBty  is  neces- 
nrily  increased  in  a  mass  by  the  layers  of  air  lietween  the 
grains.  Heat  directly  applied  to  a  heap  of  grain  might  de- 
ifaroy  its  germinating  properties,  [and  even  char  the  grain  in 
immediate  contact,  without  driving  oif  the  moisture  or  de- 
itrqjing  the  insect-life  of  the  grains  further  off.  It  would 
appear  from  some  experiments  in  France  that  the  germinating 
properties  of  grain  are  destroyed  at  about  70  deg.  Centigrade. 
A  few  degrees  within  this  amount  insect-life  is  destroyed ;  and 
the  heat  can  be  carried  up  to  within  100  deg.  Centigrade,  or 
boiling  point,  without  i^jurinff  its  bread-making  qualities. 
Another  diffl<nilty  to  be  met  is  the  getting  rid  of  the  moisture 
which  exudes,  and  to  an  amount  varying  with  the  nature  of 
the  grain,  as  with  hard  and  soft  wood.  As  the  heat  is  in- 
creawd,  the  grains  sweat  in  proportion,  the  air  gets  saturated 
to  the  degree  pipper  to  its  temperature,  and  it  has  to  be  driven 
ofl^  and  the  grain  cooled  down.  An  artificial  drying  apparatus 
of  general  applicability  mnst  thus  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
keeping  the  temperature  at  least  witliin  boiling  ^oint ;  of 
equally  heating  the  whole  mass  ;  and  of  getting  nd  of  the 
steam  evolved  from  the  grain  itself.  The  freuch,  with  their 
great  military  and  naval  storehouses,  seem  also  to  have  given 
the  most  attention  to  means  for  artificially  drying  grain.  Of 
late  years  some  very  inffenions  plans  for  this  purpose  have  also 
been  brought  forward  by  the  Americans.  A  rreat  number  of 
different  machines  and  processes  have  been  at  least  patented  in 
this  country,  where  it  is  but  seldom  that  grain  can  be  dried,  as 
in  southern  climates,  in  thin  fiirrovred  layers  under  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  A  general  view  of  all  these  plans  shows  that  they 
all  come  under  the  heads  of  Q),  getting  rid  of  great  moisture 
by  centrifugal  force ;  (2^,  applying  a  very  high  temperature  by 
the  use  of  stoves  or  kilns;  (3), employing  the  desiccating 
action  of — (a),  heated  air  ;  (6),  steam,  or  suiKirheated  steam ; 
or  of  (c),  air  dried  by  exhausting  it  through  either  lime  or 
chloride  of  lime,  all  in  direct  contact  with  the  grain ;  (4),  em- 
ploving  the  drying  action  of  a  metallic  surface  heated  by  means 
of  hot  air,  or  steam,  or  superheated  steam,  or  gas,  or  hot 
water.— 1.  The  centrifugal  or  hydro-extractor  plan  is  rather 
a  mode  for  getting  rid  of  the  water  from  grain  that  has 
been  washed  than  a  means  of  absolutely  drying  it.  It  can 
evidently  only  get  rid  of  the  surface  water.  Large  fortunes, 
we  may  here  state,  have  been  made  in  England  by  people  who 
have  bought  up  cheap  and  dirty  Egyptian  grain,  and,  after 
washing  and  drying  it,  have  sold  it  at  a  rate  more  than  cover- 
ing their  expenses.  i?he  stove,  kiln,  or  retort  process  for  dry- 
ing grain  is  embodied  in  comparatively  few  English  patents.  A 
recent  modification  of  this  mode  is  that  of  M.  Dutarbe  (No. 
1>589,  A.D.  1861)  who  takes  four  cylinders,  furnished  with 
OKtallic  webs  fixed  at  one  end  in  a  large  pUtform  of  wood, 
which  he  causes  to  revolve  in  a  brickwork  drying  chamber  vrith 
a  chimney  for  tiie  escape  of  the  vapour.  Employing  a  kiln  for 
this  purpose  involves  much  preliminary  expense,  and  requires 
mnch  room ;  while,  if  the  grain  be  not  well  stirred  np,  it  is 
unequally  heated.  A  mode  tried  some  years  ago  in  France  was 
to  heat  the  grain  in  sacks  placed  in  a  kiln,  and  afterwards 
emptied  out  in  a  heap.  The  grain  thus  got  too  much  heated 
At  the  outside,  and  too  little  at  the  centre.  The  main  difficulty 
in  using  a  kiln  seems  to  be  that  of  keeping  the  heat  given  out 
from  a  furnace  at  a  determinate  point.  In  such  nrocesses  as 
nudting  grain  a  kiln  is  generallv  employed ;  out  the  re- 
quirements here  are  distinct  from  tnose  in  which  grain  is  to 
be  used  for  making  bread.  The  third  mode  into  which  we 
have  divided  the  numerous  more  or  less  successful  attempts  at 
driving  at  a  practical  process  for  the  purpose  may  itself  be 
rouffhly  divided  under  tliree  heads :  (a)  Wherein  the  pain 
itscdf  is  moved  against  tiie  desiccating  agent ;  (b)  in  which  the 
desiccating  agent  is  itself  in  action  and  injected  into  the  sta* 
ponary  grain ;  (c)  in  which  the  above  two  principles  are  com- 
bined together.  Under  the  first  head  come  No.  97,  ▲  J>.  1853  ; 
No.  61*,  AJ).  1856  J  No.  2,846,  kj).  1867 ;  No.  2,364,  aj). 
1858.  They  have  not  been  successful,  and  the  use  of  heated 
air  for  the  purpose  is  now  very  properly  combined  vrith  a 
movement  of  the  grain  itself^  as  nnder  the  third  head.    In- 


jecting the  fluid  desiccating  agent,  whether  air,  steam,  or 
dried  air,  into  the  stationary  grain,  is  embodied  in  patents 
Nos.  11,947  (1847);  1,489  and  1,882,  a.d.  1865;  No. 
2,632,  A.i>.  1857;  IS'o.  1,530,  a  J).  1858;  and  No.  2,179, 
A.D.  1860.  The  injection  of  steam  has  been  patented  in 
No.  1,436,  Aj>.  1861,  and  carbonic  add  gas  with  heated  air 
in  No.  1,288,  a.d.  1855.  The  injection  of  carbonic  acid, 
sulphurous  add,  or  similar  gases  into  grain,  is  rather  a 
mode  for  killing  the  parasitic  insects  than  a  preservative 
measure.  The  use  of  steam  is  in  so  far  absnrd  as,  if  at  such 
a  pressure  as  to  be  able  to  force  itself  through  the  grain,  it 
would  cook  the  gluten  ;  while,  at  a  low  pressure,  it  would  get 
condensed,  leaving  the  grain  in  a  worse  state  than  before.  A 
recent  patent  (No.  2,127,  a.]>.  1865)  by  Mr.  Bulklev,  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  impossible,  it  seems  to  ns,  direct  application  of 
steam  to  drying  grain.  There  is  no  record  of  its  ever  having 
been  tried  in  France.  The  use  of  air  dried  by  chemical  sub- 
stances is  only  limited  in  its  action ;  besides  bdn|[  probably 
rather  expensive  to  cany  out.  Bringing  heated  air  into  direct 
contact  with  grain  has  to  encounter  uie  difficulty  that,  its  nres- 
snre  bdng  very  slightly  raised  at  a  temperature  of  212F8ii.,it 
could  not  be  forceainto  a  heap  by  its  own  pressure.  Amongst 
the  recent  plans  in  which  the  grain  is  kept  almost  stationary 
is  that  of  M.  J.  Perri^ult  (No.  2,789,  A.D.  1861),  who  places 
the  min  to  be  dried  m  a  case  with  shelves  of  perforated  plate. 
At  the  top  is  a  hopper,  and  below  a  shoot.  A  fon,  placed  at 
the  upper  part,  exhausts  the  ho^  air  into  the  casing  from  a 
stove.  In  1863  Mr.  Weems  patented  (No.  2,602^  some  im- 
provement in  his  plan  of  1855  (No.  1.489),  in  which  the  grain 
was  laid  in  layers  upon  a  perforated  floor,  heated  air  being 
forced  through  the  perforations  and  thence  through  the  grain. 
Mr.  Creasy  (No.  3^76  a  j>.  1865)  emplovs  two  fans,  one  to 
inject  and  the  other  to  exhaust  heated  air  through  grain  placed 
within  a  casing  formed  with  perforated  partitions. — Th^ 
EttgiM^er, 


PULPED  BOOTS  FOE  STOCK.— On  the  value  of  tlie 
process  for  a  grazing  farm  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  plough- 
umd.  Mr.  Comer,  of  Woodlands,  Holford,  Bridgewater,  thus 
speaks:  "My  plan  is,  first  commencing  with  the  grazing 
beasts,  to  cut  about  an  equal  quantity  of  hay  and  straw,  and 
mix  with  a  snffident  quantity  of  roots  (mostly  mangel)  to  well 
moisten  the  chaff ;  and  as  the  beasts  advance  in  condition  I 
lessen  the  straw  and  increase  the  hay,  and  in  their  further 

Progress  I  mix — in  addition  to  all  hay,  chaff,  and  roots — ^from 
to  101b.  per  day  to  each  bullock  of  barley  and  bean-meal, 
according  to  its  size — and  I  have  them  large  sometimes;  I 
sold  last  week  for  the  London  market  a  lot  of  Devon  oxen,  of 
very  prime  quality,  averaging  in  wdght  upwards  of  100  stone 
imperial  each.  For  my  horses,  cows,  yearlings,  and  oxen— 
the  latter  to  be  kept  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  turned  to 
grass,  and  kept  through  the  summer  for  Christmas,  1860 — I 
cut  nearly  all  straw  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  hay,  and  this 
the  offal  of  the  rick.  These  also  have  as  many  pulped  roots 
as  will  moisten  the  chaff,  except  the  horses,  and  to  them  I  give, 
along  with  bruised  oats,  just  enough  roots  to  keep  their  bowels 
in  a  proper  condition.  To  the  two  or  three-year-old  beasts  I 
give  them  some  long  straw  and  a  part  chaff,  and  the  offal  (if 
any)  of  the  food  of  the  above  lots  of  stock.  Mv  farm  is  but 
a  smidl  one— nnder  200  acres.  My  predecessor  always  mowed 
nearly  all  the  pastures  for  hay,  whicn  is  about  half  the  farm, 
and  with  this  scarcely  ever  grazed  any  beasts,  and  kept  but 
very  few  sheep.  Since  my  occupation  I  scarcely  ever  exceed 
ten  acres  of  meadow  with  one  neld  of  seeds  for  hay.  I  kero 
from  260  to  300  large-size  Ldcester  sheep,  and  graze  fr^m  20 
to  25  large-size  beasts  a-year.  with  other  breeding  stock  in 
proportion.  I  consider  the  pulpbg  of  roots  is  better  for  fat- 
ting pigs  than  anything  else.  My  plan  is  to  have  a  large  two- 
hogshead  vat  as  near  the  pulping  machine  as  possible,  so  aa 
to  fin  it  with  a  malt-shovel  as  it  comes  from  the  machine ;  aa 
the  same  time  I  keep  a  lad  sprinkling  meal  (dther  barley  or 
Lidian  com)  with  tne  roots,  and  this  is  all  done  in  15  or  20 
minutes ;  it  is  then  reader  for  use  to  be  carried  to  the  pigs  in 
the  stalls  alongside  the  ratting  beasts.  I  never  could  fat  a  pig 
with  profit  until  I  used  pulped  roots.'* 
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At  the  axmuil  dinuer  of  the  Lavenham  FanDen*  Clab 

Mr.  BiDmLL  remarked:  No  person  could  dupnte  that 
there  was  now  a  rock  a-head,  and,  although  it  had  proved  &tal 
to  many  QoTemmenta,  he  hoped  the  present  Administration 
would  not  turn  from  i1^  bat  IkoB  it.  He  hoped  they  wonld  not 
forget  the  mait-tai,  and  not  aggravate  tiie  pressure  which  this 
harvest  was  eiercising  upon  the  woiking  classes  by  taxing  the 
barldy  from  whence  ihoild  come  their  beer,  though  very  often 
it  did  not  eome  from  it. 

Migor  Paskbb,  as  to  the  malt-tax,  hoped  that  the  neriod 
was  not  far  distant  when  that  question  would  receive  a  scuntion 
more  satiafiietonr  than  it  had  hitherto  done.  With  the  varied 
qualities  of  barley,  though  prices  of  the  better  kinds  were 
very  remunerative,  it  vras  tne  inferior  qualities  that  sorely 
pressed  upon  those  who  had  not  had  the  good  fortune  to 
harvest  their  crops  in  so  good  a  omdition  as  otiias.  As  to 
the  cattle-phigue,  noticing  its  ravages,  he  said  it  might  now  be 
considered  to  nave  disappeared. 

Mr.  £.  GmsirB  said  if  he  took  the  Hberty  of  speaking 
upon  the  snlnect  of  practical  agriculture,  he  hoped  they  would 
consider  he  had  some  right  to  do  so  when  he  told  thwrn  that 
he  was  himself  a  farmer  of  600  acres  of  land.  In  the  present 
day  it  required  the  utmost  attention,  the  neatest  vigilance,  and 
the  wisest  possible  way  of  Uying  out  uehr  eapitol,  to  make 
fuming  remunerative.  It  was  quite  true  that  they  were  at  pre- 
sent receiving  very  remunerative  prices ;  and  he  might  say  that 
once  in  every  seven  or  eight  years  there  was  a  turn  of  that  kind 
that  helped  one  over  a  bad  year.  It  was  impossible  to  naj 
what  the  price  might  be  a  few  weeks  hence,  and  it  would  not 
do  to  farm  upon  the  basis  of  high  prices.  How  then  were 
moderate  prices  to  be  met?  First  ue  would  say^  "Grow  no 
grass.**  There  vras  nothing  so  expensive  as  growing  ^rass  on 
their  arable  land.  They  must  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in 
manure,  and  it  would  pay  to  use  a  portion  of  an  artificial 
fertilizer  in  order  that  they  might  grow  a  fall  and  proper  crop, 
because  there  was  Teiy  lime  more  expense  in  harvesting  five 
quarters  of  wheat  per  acre  than  three  or  four.  He  vras  quite 
aware  that  steam  cultivation  was  not  practicable  in  small  fields, 
and  firom  what  he  had  seen  in  that  neighbourhood  he  thought 
the  fields  were  too  small.  He  had  seen  both  systems  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil  by  steam.  The  one  employing  two  engines  was,  he 
thought,  the  best ;  but  of  course  the  objection  Jto  it  was  l^e 
large  outlay  of  capital  it  involved ;  but  stiU  he  vnis  of  opinion 
that  that  was  the  principle  for  heavy  land.  iSe  would  tell  them 
what  he  vras  able  to  do  with  his  engine,  adopting  the  system 
of  ropes  and  portera.  This  year,  treacherous  a  season  as  they 
had  had,  he  had  been  able  to  cultivate  and  plough  more  than 
100  acres  of  land,  which  he  could  not  have  done  with  horses. 
Having  the  power  to  do  it  quickly  he  did  it  when  the  weather 
vras  diy.  Calculating  the  interest  upon  capital,  the  wear  and 
tear,  and  all  the  expense,  he  could  cultivate  cheaper  by  steam 
than  he  could  by  horses,  and  he  had  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  do  it  when  other  work  was  going  on.  There  need  be 
no  fear  that  ordinary  labouiere  were  unable  to  do  it.  If  he 
gave  the  order  to  his  men  to  cultivate  40  acres  of  land,  and  went 
out  for  three  or  four  days,  when  he  returned  he  frand  it  vras 
done,  as  they  did  10  aeres  a-dinr.  The  vray  to  do  it  waa  to  put 
the  work  out  to  the  men.  They  had  heard  a  great  deaf  of 
talk  about  the  labouring  man,  but  he  contended  that  labour 
vras  a  marketable  artide.  They  had  got  into  a  very  difiSEnrent 
state  ot  things  to  that  which  existed  when  the  population  was 
overburdened.  The  demand  was  now  tot  labouren,  and  not 
for  labour,  and  the  man  who  had  hibour  to  sell  could  gene- 
TaDy  find  a  market  for  it.  But  he  believed  Uiere  was  one  thinff 
of  more  importance  than  any  other  to  the  labouring  man,  and 
that  was  a  proper  cottage  to  live  in.  He  said  it  vras  a  burning 
ahame  that  such  wretched  dwdlings  as  ^^  had  in  this  county 
should  be  permitted  to  continue.  He  also  said  a  fiirmer 
must  have  a  norse  to  ride  to  market  or  a  mare  to  drive,  and 
now  and  then  he  would  breed  from  her,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  would  use  any  brnte  of  a  horse  that  came  round,  with 
neither  action  nor  family  to  recommend  him,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  him  just  because  he  passed  their  gate.  He  wanted 


them  to  remember  that  a  good  horse  eals  nomon  eonOai 
bad  one.  A  good  stable  of  horses  ought  tocostthnii 
money — bdeed  a  farmer  i^  hnnted  on^t  to  makeali» 
deed  pounds  a-vear  of  his  horses;  and  he  might  tell  tiiemibfe 
he  had  himsdf  in  his  younger  days  had  many  a  stable  d 
horses  that  never  cost  him  2d.  Mr.  Biddell  had  tonefaed  19011 
the  subiect  of  reform.  He  did  not  agree  irith  those  men  tk 
indnoad  the  woddnflr  man  to  think  ttiat  some  neat  booaiH 
to  ooHie  to  him  in  tne  potsession  g€  the  franchise,  aad  thit 
when  the  Beform  BiU  is  passed  he  need  work  no  mere  (Hne, 
hear).  They  mifffat  depend  upon  it,  there  was  no  royilimi 
to  sneoesB  in  any^ing.  Without  industry,  perseveiiDoe,  ssd 
nprigfatness  of  character  it  vras  impossible  to  snoeeei  Nt 
man  desired  more  heartily  than  himsdf  to  see  it  settled,aadtlK 
electoral  franchise  ealarged  if  need  be ;  but  ktitbedsMot 
oonstitntianal  princiides.  It  was  his  belief  that  agricatoi 
would  rise  out  of  its  difiieultiea,  but  depend  upon  it  iteoiU 
only  be  done  by  a  thorough  cultivation  of  the  loiL  T!kt$ 
could  not  be  expected  to  fisnn  against  losses,  but  they  aUfauv 
that  a  vrdl-dnined  and  deeply-cultivated  field  woald  itni 
against  bad  seasons  better  Uum  one  that  was  notsovdlcatti- 
vated. 

Mr.  MumoBD  said  he  supposed  Mr.  Greene's  allaiiaB  esi 
to  twitch  or  spear  grass.  He  did  not  see  any  probalH%  rf 
getting  rid  of  that,  because  good  cultivation  wouU  not  psy 
without  dose  cropping,  and  they  never  could  get  \xm  to 
eradicate  this  grass.  It  was,  however,  very  certain  tkst  H 
never  could  be  got  out  of  the  soil  without  some  powerfal  isipfe- 
ment,  and  they  must  also  have  a  powerful  machine  to  drawh. 
As  to  their  fields  beine  too  small  for  the  use  of  the  itesB- 
cultivator,  it  might  be  done  by  a  little  contrivance,  in  the  ime 
way  as  Mr.  Wright  had  recently  been  enabled  to  drain  wmi 
fields  by  steam  power  vrithout  removing  the  engine.  He  w 
certain  they  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  grow  eora  ii 
competition  with  the  foreigner  if  they  could  get  the  adraat^ 
of  this  implement.  He  Imd  suggested  to  those  who  lappbed 
them  vrith  steam-power  for  tiirashing  that  they  should  pr^ 
the  apparatus  and  let  it  out  in  the  same  way,  but  thw  Mad 
to  think  it  vras  a  speculation  that  would  not  answer  weir  jwr- 
pose.  That  might  be  a  very  good  reason  for  tiieir  dgt^mag 
to  do  it,  but  it  was  no  reason  why  the  farmers  shonU  ■«*  ^ 
deavour  to  apply  steam-power  to  the  cultivation  of  their  to; 
and  he  thought  if  five  or  six  men  living  in  a  "wghbcwkwi 
would  combme  together  they  might  purchase  ^®  ■PP'''5l 
vrithout  any  ruinous  expense.  He  believed  the  tmie  wow 
come  when  steam-ploughing  would  be  as  general  as  Asb- 
thrashing.  . 

Mr.  ORSEifX,  as  to  spear  grass,  kmew  of  no  man  ia  » 
county  who  was  a  better  mrmer  than  Mr.  Kersej  Co<yr,m 
he  would  venture  to  forfeit  £30  if  on  the  whole  01  Mr.  Coop«n 
occupation  of  800  acres  a  tumbril-foll  of  spear  grass  cssM 
be  found.  He  believed  it  might  be  eradicated  by  stesii  ofi- 
vation. 

Mi^or  Vaxkxr  said  the  aulqect  had  been  uppefBflrt* 
the  mmds  of  the  Club  for  years  past :  whereupon 

Mr.  Orxeitb  said.  Then  they  had  talked  about  it  hngeio*^ 
and  now  he  would  sidvise  them  to  act.  ^ 

Mr.  K  HAvntura  referred  to  the  course  taken  ty  tte*"* 
of  Leicester  for  improving  the  cottages  upon  his  «^.* 
Norfolk.  His  Lordship  stated  at  a  recent  meeting  stDoeinf 
that  900  men  vrere  required  to  cultivate  the  land  «n*f  ^ 
tenantry,  but  he  had  dwdlings  for  only  400— weflJmiMjj 
excellent  cottages-^ the  remaining  600  being  men  wbec^ 
not  be  dependra  upon,  who  vrere  here  Uhmj  '"^^Sltt 
morrow,and  it  waa  difficult  to  provide  a«oonaBod^i«JJ 
them.  His  Lordship  had  established  dwellings  on  s  gi<» 
part  of  his  estate  at  a  cost  of  about  £110  eaefa,tiiBtBg 
paying  the  carti^^.  Why  tiiey  had  not  better  house  actouJW|^ 
tion  fSr  t^  poor  vras  tliat  50  yeara  ago  thehmdhirfi  ^'^^^ 
to  get  the  poor  out  of  their  parisnes,  and,  aecouimodw* 
beimr  restricted,  they  vrent  where  they  could.  ^  ■"■Vj? 
small  plots  of  ground  had  been  built  upon  by  'P"""*^ 
but  the  rents  demanded  had  converted  taem  into  p^- 
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nllMr  tian  fottigts,  tiiott  beiiiit  itt  niiiy  caieB  a  wImW 
living  IB  ODB  MOB.  H«  int  ^ad  to  let  Lord  Ltieeifetr  hM 
trnken  the  mattar  ip^  and,  if  oUier  landlords  would  biild 
upon  the  same  lyiteiD,  tenants  would  ^adly  pav  46  per  cant, 
i^on  the  ontlay,  provided  thegr  were  allowed  to  onoae  tbeoceop 
pants  of  the  oott^get. 

Mr.  J.  QiLKDnnft  spoke  at  oonaidvaUe  kngtii  in  fiivonr 
of  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax.  With  regard  to  the  argument 
that  the  money  oould  not  be  q^aied,  he  said  it  was  not  for  the 
advoeates  of  malt4«x  repeal  to  point  out  the  means  of  making 


nythedaiftensyin  tiie  neveme^but  he  soggesUd  that  a  tax 
ol  2d.  a  gaUen  on  heer  would  bfuig  man  amount  equal  to  the 
malt-tax.  He  also  allnded  to  theqioestionof  steam-pkNighing^ 
and  observed  that  Mr*  Gnene  was  at  present  but  a  young 
hand,  and  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  in  theoouise  of  ayear 
or  two  the  expensss  eC  wear  and  tear  and  repaim  were  found 
to  be  so  heavy  that  he  would  be  a  good  deal  less  san^^uine 
upon  the  suloect  of  onUivating  by  steam.  He  (Mr.  Qardmer) 
had  not  yet  seen  the  syatom  of  stosm-oultivation  that  oould  be 
eeonomicaUy  applied  to  the  tillage  of  the  soiL 


BRAXY    IN    SHEEP. 


As  we  have  recently  had  various  letters  of  inquiries  re- 
garding braxy,  or  the  sickness  in  sheep,  instead  of  replying  to 
these  individi^Is,  we  devote  the  following  article  to  a  snort 
notice  of  the  disease.  Braxy,  from  brae  or  broc,  meaning  a 
aickness  or  distemper,  is  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  any 
rapidly  fintal  ailment  of  sheep.  Thus  genencally  used,  it  in- 
cludes many  various  disordiers,  such  as  infliunmation  of  the 
bowels,  diarrhcea  and  dysentery.  BntL  in  a  more  limited  and 
correct  sense,  the  term  braxv  is  applied  to  a  congestive  iMMile 
disorder,  analogous  to  blackleg,  anthrax,  or  s^huiio  apoplesy 
in  cattle.  It  is  essentially  a  blood  disorder,  consisting,  like 
tiiese  analogoes  amongst  cattle,  in  impaired  circulation,  in 
cong^estion,  and  in  outpourings  of  the  serous  and  colooring 
portions  of  the  blood.  As  in  qnarter-evil,  the  congestions 
and  sabseqoent  extravasation  of  olood  are  sometimes  located 
about  the  head  and  neck,  or  the  back  and  loins,  or  are  mainly 
confined  to  the  internal  organs :  hence  in  great  part  arise  the 
variety  in  the  symptoms,  and  the  confusion  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  complaint. 

Causes.— The  causes  of  braxy  are  somewhat  numerous  and 
diversified;  but  all  appear  to  act  unjudicially  by  producing 
stagnation  of  the  circulation,  over-distension  and  rupture  of 
the  capillaiT  blood-vessels,  with  consequent  escape  of  their 
contents.  Amongst  upland  flocks,  cold  wet  weather  and  ex- 
posed pasturages  are  notorious  for  bringing  on  braxy.  It  pre- 
vails especially  in  hard  winters.  The  snmce  of  the  body  is 
chilled ;  secretion  is  impaired ;  blood  imperfectly  purified  mus 
accumulates  internally,  and  is  ontooured  wiUun  the  bowels  or 
chest.  In  like  manner,  the  old-foshioned  practice  of  id- 
lowing  sheep  to  gorge  themselves  with  as  many  roots  as 
thOT  can  devour,  lowers  the  animal  temperature  and  vitality, 
and  is  apt  to  induce  braxy,  especially  when  such  a  wasteftu 
amount  of  cold  watery  food  is  given  in  winter  weather 
and  to  weakly  sheep.  The  eating  of  dry,  hard,  indigestible 
food,  the  scarcity  of  water,  or  other  such  causes,  developes 
constipation,  which  is  veiy  prone,  especially  in  a  weakened 
frame,  to  interfere  with  the  elaboration  of  healthy  blood  and 
with  its  regular  circulation.  Lambs,  perhaps  tlmving  well 
enough  throughout  the  summer,  frequently  suflbr  as  autumn 
advances,  from  the  grass  becoming  deficient  in  nutriment; 
their  progress  is  often  further  checked  by  their  transfer  to 
roote  or  other  winter  food,  and  in  this  wc^ened  condition 
cold,  constipation,  or  an  attack  of  scouring  seriously  disturbs 
the  drcnlation,  and  gives  rise  to  stagnation.  Lowland  flocks 
sometimes  suffer  fh>m  braxy  when  food  is  most  abundant,  and 
the  sheep  are  being  forced  witii  rick  feeding  stuflk.  Blood, 
probably  imperfectly  elaborated,  is  thus  mauu&ctured  more 
rapidly  than  is  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  system  ; 
and  if  the  animal  has  been  growing  rapidly,  or  its  structures  are 
otherwise  weakened  by  any  previous  check  to  thriving,  impaired 
circulation  is  apt  to  lead  to  fatal  extravasation.  It  is  populariy 
believed  that  the  moon  h»  much  influence  in  the  development 
of  braxy.  In  an  excellent  article  on  the  subject  m  **Onr  Do- 
mestio  Animals  in  Health  and  Disease,**  Professor  Gamgee 
thus  rationally  exphuns  this  lunar  inflnence:  **The  shepherd 
well  knows  that,  with  a  fhll  moon,  he  always  has  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  the  sheep.  They  rove  aliout  and  stray ;  and  they 
do  not>  as  on  dark  nights,  lie  down,  rest»  ruminate,  and  digest 
the  food  they  have  collected  during  the  day  :  the  reverse  hap- 
pens ;  tor  with  greed  peculiar  to  it  the  sheen  gorges  itself  to 
repletion,  and  when  morning  arrives  is  found  struck  down  by 
the  most  fatal  braxy**  (p.  294).  Although  often  suddenly 
seixing  many  individuals  m  the  same  flock^  the  disease  is  not 


contagious,  neither  does  it  anpear  to  be  producible  by  inocnk- 
tion.  The  £bnh  of  sheep  sunering  frt>m  and  even  dying  from 
braxy  is  eaten  with  peifect  impunity  ;  indeed,  '*  braxy  hams'* 
are  much  prized  for  their  tenderness. 

Symptoms. — ^The  animal  is  dull  and  languid,  but  verr 
feveridi ;  the  eye  is  bloodshot;  the  mouth  hot;  the  pulse  full 
and  strong,  afterwards  becoming  oppressed  and  indistinct ;  the 
breathing  nnrried  and  laboured ;  the  bowels  constipated ;  the 
urine  vtuAj  and  hi^  oobursd ;  the  fleeoe  dry  and  dapped ; 
the  eait  unsteady,  aaif  the  limbs  were  partially  paralysed.  In 
a  luer  stage  the  ammal  lies  panting  and  pnlseleBs,  a  frothy 
bloodv  diseharije  issuing  from  tne  month  and  nostrils.  Ooca- 
sionaUy  there  is  abdonunal  pun,  tympanitiB,  and  symptoms  of 
fxAic,  Invariablv  the  blood,  if  drawn,  is  found  to  oe  dark 
colouredand  thiek,  being  apUy  likened  to  tar.  Sometimes  the 
stagnation  and  extravasation,  in  which,  as  abeady  stated,  the 
disease  oonsistB)  is  located,  aa  in  many  cases  of  qnaiter-evil  in 
" In 


passes  very  rapidfar  into  a  state  [of  potreAwtion, 
ing  IMd  gases.    The  blood  is '  dark  coloured. 


young  cattle,  in  the  loins  and  extremkies.  In  suoh  easeS| 
tenderness  and  a  crackling  swelling  are  diseofanUe  along  the 
back  and  sides,  and  the  sheep  do  not  die  so  rapidly  as  when 
the  internal  organs  are  more  partieolarly  implieated.  A  sheep 
apparentlv  in  good  health  is  ssixed  and  dies  somiiimes  within 
three  or  four  hours ;  more  firequently  he  lives  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  and  if  he  survives  twenty-four  hours  thrae  is  reasonaUe 
hope  of  recovery. 

Theearcasepasi 
speedily  emitting  ftetad  gases. 

tnick,andformsonly  very  slowly  a  soft  friable  dot.  Theskin 
is  dnrk  coloured,  and  ito  bloodvessels  are  tnrgid  with  black 
blood ;  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  nsualhf  filled  with 
gas  sbA  a  httlesemm.  The  stomachs  are  distended  with  gas, 
and  the  third  stomach  in  particular  contains  dry,  hard,  imper- 
fectlv  digested  food.  The  stomachs,  and  still  more  notably 
the  bowds,  are  congested,  without  and  within,  their  bloodves- 
sels standing  out  distinctly  iigeeted  with  purple  blood ;  under- 
neath and  within  the  mucous  membrane  of  tne  intestines  are 
patches  of  extravasation  sometimes  of  a  few  inehes  in  extent^ 
sometimes  covering  several  foet  of  the  gut,  and  exactly  like 
the  extravasations  occurring  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
amongst  heavy  horses.  The  liver  and  spleen  are  congested ; 
the  lungs  are  likewise  discdoured.  and  spotted  with  stag- 
nated blood,  and  even  the  heart  itsdf  is  similarly  mottled. 
Except  in  cases  that  have  survived  for  several  dajrs,  there  is  no 
appearance  whatever  of  inflammation ;  neither  in  the  bowels 
nor  elsewhere  are  there  any  traces  of  exudation  of  lymph. 

Tebatment. — So  sudden  is  the  onset,  and  so  rapid  the  pro- 
gress of  braxy,  that  tlhere  is  sddom  time  for  treatment,  be- 
fore there  is  {he  suspicion  of  anything  amiss,  the  sheep  is  often 
dead,  or  dying.  But  even  where  the  earliest  symptoms  are 
detected,  treatment  is  of  littie  avaiL  probaUy  because  the 
blood  is  already  in  a  hopdesdv  fiuilty  state.  Bven  under 
favourable  drcumstsnoes  as  to  tne  early  detection  and  prompt 
treatment  of  the  disorder  fully  five-sixths  of  the  sheep  affected 
die.  If  the  pulse  can  be  fol^  and  the  animal  is  still  able  to 
stand,  a  fow  ounces  of  Uood  should  be  drawn  from  the  vessels 
of  the  tail,  the  eara^or  perhaps  most  conveniently  fitmi  the 
vein  of  the  frice.  Often,  however,  the  blood  is  so  thick  and 
inspissated  that  it  will  not  fiow.  When  the  animal  is  pulse- 
less, prostrate,  or  unconsdons,  the  over-loaded  vessels  have 
been  already  relieved  by  internal  blee^ng,  and  anv  fhrther 
abstraction  only  hastens  a  fotal  termination.  Tne  torpid 
bowds  must»  if  possible,  be  acted  on.  A  £bw  ounces  of  Oku- 
hex's,  Epsom,  or  common  salt,  or  a  mixture  of  any  two  of  them 
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Bhoold  be  given  in  water ;  or  two  or  three  ooncet  of  castor-oil 
lubetitated ;  whilst  with  either  the  salts  or  oQ  should  be  ad- 
ministered  an  onnoe  of  Minderems  spirit,  which  will  help  to 
act  on  the  sldn  and  kidneys,  and  jperhi^  also  exercise  a 
solvent  action  on  the  blood.  The  Minderems  spirit  in  half- 
onnce  doses  may  be  repeated  every  two  hours,  and  given  in 
water  with  ten  trains  of  the  sulphite  of  soda.  If  the  animal 
is  exhausted  ana  dull,  a  little  warm  ale,  spirits  and  water,  or 
small  doses  of  liquor  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  may  prove 
serviceable.  The  sheep,  if  possible,  should  be  made  to  more 
about  every  two  or  tliree  hours,  and  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
comfortable  shed  or  box. 

Prevention  is  more  important  and  fortunately  more  attainable 
than  cure.  The  flock  snould  always  be  kept  thriving  steadily. 
Any  check  to  progress  is  not  only  a  wasteftil  loss  of  time,  but 
likewise  affords  great  liability  to  braxy,  and,  indeed,  to  many 


other  diseases.  Boring  weaning,  duin^  the  antoBm  noifti, 
when  the  mss  is  less  nutritive,  and  whilst  changes  sie  beisg 
made  in  the  food  of  the  sheep,  especial  eare  is  reqiiiri  t» 
keep  the  animals  thriving ;  and  at  all  such  times  a  mtk  ab 
or  other  such  concentrated  food  is  a  most  valnable  r  ^  ' 


of  health.  On  the  pastures  and  in  the  tumip-fiolds,  rod  nk 
should  be  supplied  m  small  covered  troughs.  When  s  fer 
cases  of  braxy  have  occurred  in  a  flock,  a  careful  fTsminsii 
should  be  made  of  the  feeding  and  general  manageneat,  bj 
shortcomings  and  errors  avoided,  liberal  supplies  of  rooto  eoi- 
siderablv  limited,  dry  food  used  more  fireelV,  a  little  cake  (2 
possible)  allowed,  and  a  mess  of  bran,  brewen^  ^raiiu,  or 
other  such  food  given  twice  or  three  times  a  week  with  s  fittk 
salt,  nitre  and  sulphite  of  soda  mixed  with  it,  the  nitre  and 
sulphite  of  soda  being  in  the  proportion  of  a  scruple  esdi  to 
every  sheep. — iW/A  Britith  JffncuUmiti, 


MANUAL  LABOUR  AND  ITS  BELATIONS  TO  AGBICULTUBE. 


On  Tuesdav,  Nov.  6,  Mr.  Charles  Belcher,  of  Little  Cox- 
well,  delivered  a  lecture  at  the  Faringdon  Agricultural  Library, 
on  the  above  subject.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  0.  F. 
Crowdy.  Mr.  Belches  said:  Manual  labour  in  relation 
to  agriculture  is  the  subject  we  have  met  to  discuss  to- 
day. It  is  one  that  is  closely  connected  with  the  business  of 
every  former — whether  his  occupation  be  confined  to  a  few 
acres  or  extended  to  many  thousands ;  therefore  I  hope  we 
shall  all  dispel  ideas  of  a  formal  lecture  on  this  occasion,  and 
determine  to  offer  freely  to  this  meeting  the  opinions  we  have 
formed,  as  the  result  oi  our  thought,  observation,  and  experi- 
ence, on  the  matter  in  question.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
begin ;  and  I  purpose,  in  the  few  brief  remarks  that  I  shall 
make,  to  refer  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  and  I 
think  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  add  a  few  words  on  the 
much-debated  subject  of  hiring  and  hiring-fairs.  Th€  Past  : 
I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  times  gone  by,  when  agri- 
cultural labourers  were  greaUy  in  excess  of  the  demand  for 
them — ^when  the  words,  **  surplus  population**  were  frequentiy 
heard--when  plans  for  emigration  were  made,  to  draw  to  other 
countries  the  strong  and  sturdy  labourers  that  could  not  ob- 
tain employment  on  their  native  soil — times  when  spade  hus- 
bandry was  recommended,  and  allotment  ^rdens  were  planned 
and  set  on  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  strength,  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  men  who  were  frequentiy  seen  in  the 
market  places  of  the  towns,  and  in  the  streets  and  lanes  of  our 
viUages,  "  standing  all  the  day  idle**  because  "  no  man  had 
hired  them.*'  Those  were  days  when  arrangements  were  made 
in  parishes  for  some  of  the  men  who  had  no  regular  work  to 
go  from  farm  to  farm,  to  be  paid  at  a  low  price,  and  put  to  any 
work  the  farmers  thought  proper,  that  the  parish  rates  might 
be  kept  down,  and  something  had  in  return  for  the  mainte- 
nance the  law  compelled  us  to  give.  Men  at  that  time  were  sent 
in  gangs,  and  told  to  work  on  the  roads  where  there  was  no  one 
to  superintend  them,  and  where  their  time  was  frequently 
worse  than  wasted.  Their  weekly  pay  was  then  gradually 
doled  out  to  them,  and  received  without  thanks  or  gratitude. 
Those  were  times  when  a  man  received  at  the  end  of  a  week's 
work  scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together ;  and  the 
labourers*  children  had  few  schools  to  go  to,  but  spent  their 
time  in  petty  pilfering  and  pulling  the  hedges  for  fire* 
wood;  their  clothing,  too,  consisted  chiefly  of  the  left- 
off  garments  of  their  richer  neighbours,  regairdless  of  mate- 
rial, colour,  shape,  or  fitness.  Picturesque,  animated  scare- 
crows thev  were,  but  at  the  same  time  objects  of  pity  to  all 
who  had  hearts  that  could  be  pained  at  the  signs  of^want  and 
misery.  la  those  days  an  unmarried  man  usuallv  received 
lower  pay  than  one  who  had  a  wife  ;  and  the  man  who  had  a 
large  family  could  go  on  a  Saturday  night  to  the  overseer, 
make  a  report  of  the  number  of  his  children,  and  demand  of 
the  parish  ofiicers  a  certain  sum  per  head,  to  add  to  his  wages 
an  1  ui.ikc  the  total  amount  equal  to  what  the  district  mu^s- 
iratcs  considered  enough  to  keep  tUcra  all  above  starving  point. 
They  were  times  \ilien  a  hor»e-powcr  thr^hing  machme  was 
boked  on  by  the  labouring  man  as  a  formidable  rival  in  the 


labour  market,  and  their  dislike  to  machinery  at  last  grew  u 
strong  that  they  banded  themselves  together,  committed  seti 
of  violence,  smashed  some  of  the  thraslimg  machines  to  atoaii, 
and  in  many  places  lighted  up  the  flames  of  the  incendurf  ii 
the  stack-yards  of  their  employers.    Those  were  times  whn 
agriculture  had  not  advanced  so  far  as  to  show  that  heaths  ui 
commons  could  be  profitably  cultivated  by  a  judicioos  applica- 
tion of  labour;  or  if  it  was  known  to  the  few,  still  there  were 
impediments  in  the  way,  such  as  the  tithes,  the  game,  sad  the 
tenant-at-will  sjstem  ;  there  were  also  many  other  obrtacb 
in  the  path  of  improvement,  but  time  will  not  allow  us  to  psr- 
tioulanse  them  ;  enough  for  the  purpose  to  say  those  days  ire 
gone,  and  with  that  thought  we  may  couple  the  hope  that  -we 
may  never  see  their  like  a^n."    The  PresetU :  As  a  conb^ 
to  the  past,  we  know  that  in  the  present  time  no  honest,  aMf 
man,  wno  is  able  and  willing  to  work,  need  be  long  withort 
employment.    Year  after  year  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  farm  labonrcra  ;  in  &ct,  in  neariy  everr  department  oc 
labour  the  general  remark  is.  More  work-people  are  needed.^ 
do  not  say  that  in  the  dead  time  of  winter,  men  who  prefier 
chance  piece-work  to  steady  regular  employment  do  oot  tm^ 
times  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  new  contract ;  but  the  cos- 
trary  is  generally  the  case.    I  suppose  that  in  no  time  psst 
was  the  expenditure  for  manual  labour  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture so  great  as  now  :  and  although  much  has  been  w 
and  written  about  the  low  rato  at  which  farm  labonien  ire 
paid,  I  believe  it  might  with  truth  be  asserted  that  bntn, 
after  deducting  rent  and  taxes,  give  their  work-people  a  greater 
share  of  the  net  returns  of  their  business  than  manoftdnren, 
or  any  other  employers  of  Ubour.    As  I  remarked  jortaoir, 
there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  labouren  :  tiie  ckarinf  « 
woods  and  forests,  the  removal  of  hedge-rows,  reclamation  « 
heaths  and  commons,  the  culture  of  Land  that  formei^  w* 
considered  worthless,  extensive  works  of  drainage  and  irngs- 
tion,  additional  care  in  the  cultivation  of  green  crops,  sD  con- 
bine  to  increase  the  demand  for  labourers,  while  at  the  mise 
time   many  are  drawn  away  to  emplovment  ^^^T^^^'VJl 
the  cities  and  towns  building  is  rapidly  progresne^-wj^ 
for  sewage  are  being  carried  on — roads    are    ""FJJv' 
manufactories   are   extended  and  multiplied—the   raH^aj" 
absorb  thousands  and  thousands   of    work-jpeople— ■»»? 
operations  are  pushed  forward— commerce  increases— «up 
are    multiplied — ^the    tide    of    emigration    yrows  "Jj"^ 
and  stronger,  and  the  true  working  mtn  is  now  m  a  ftr  "*J*| 
position  to  that  he  formerly  occupied ;  for  now  he  b«J.  *■ 
many  would-be  masters,  select  the  one  tiiat  suits  his  ad^ 
tion,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  anxiouslv  ^"""t  tobe  selflrtedfiJJ" 
the  many  seeking  work  to  do.    All  this  is  ^V^^V^^JzJ^ 
same  time  that  machinery  of  all  kinds  to  economise lsbo»'J 
in  free  use.    Let  me  ask  in  what  state  would  agiicaltine^ 
be,  without  the  steam  thrashing  machines — without  *^'J'J' 
rakes,  llic  horse- hoes,  the  8carilier»,  and  root-pulpcrs,thecM^ 
cutters  ?    Li  what  state  would  agriculture  be,  withoni  m 
grass-mowing  machines,  and  without  the  reaping-mschm* 
And  yet,  with  ail.these  means  and  appliances  in  operationt  «v* 
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VIS  the  true  fiato  of  manj  districti  during  the  recent  hay- 
time  and  harveit  P  Wbv,  grass  on  thoorands  of  acres  was 
standing  nnout  in  &e  fields  long  after  it  mifirht  have  been  safe 
onder  the  thatch,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lack  of  labourers. 
ThoQsand  of  acres  of  barley  and  other  grain  lay  rotting  and 
spoiling  on  the  land  long  after  it  might  have  been  in  the  bams, 
if  labourers  enough  could  have  been  engaged  to  rather  it 
together.  I  will  mention  an  instance — ^I  doubt  not  all  of  you 
could  tell  of  somewhat  similar  cases.  I  have  a  friend — a 
Hampshire  Cumer — a  liberal  paymaster ;  he  told  me  that  last 
year  he  had  one  thirty-acre  piece  of  oats  fit  to  cut,  and  he  could 
only  spare  one  man  for  the  work ;  that  one  man  mowed  sixteen 
acres  before  he  could  have  another  to  help  him.  The  con- 
seqnence  was,  that  the  estimated  loss  of  com  that  fell  out  on 
the  land  and  was  wasted  was  one  quarter  per  acre — probably 
in  value  equal  to  the  rent  of  that  piece.  Let  me  ask  another 
question ;  your  answer  will  perhaps  prove  the  correctness  of 
much  that  I  have  stated.  Is  there  a  &rmer  in  this  room  who 
would  not  gladly  have  employed  more  labourers  and  paid  them 
well  during  part  of  the  present  year,  if  he  could  have 
obtained  them  P  Further — is  there  a  farmer  in  this  room  who 
waa  not;  obliged  to  leave  undone,  or  postponed,  some  work 
on  his  farm  simply  because  he  could  not,  at  the  proper  time, 
obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  "  hands**  to  do  it  P  The  Future : 
What  remedy  can  be  brought  to  bear ;  what  means  can  be 
adopted  to  enable  us  to  do  more  £Eurm  work  at  the  proper  time, 
and  thus  prevent  loss,  waste,  and  disappointment !  My  opinion 
is  summed  up  in  a  few  words:  **Tne  more  extensive  use  of 
machineiy  ;**  and  should  the  case  be  iuet  in  that  way,  what 
effect  will  be  produced  P  I  answer,  to  the  country  generally, 
a  saving  of  much  that  at  present  is  wasted  in  the  field.  If  we 
by  the  aid  of  machinery  increase  the  quantity  of  grain  and  hay 
secured  in  good  condition,  it  will  show  itself  again  in  increased 
supplies  of  beef,  bacon,  and  mutton ;  common  material  things 
though  they  be,  they  are  not  altogether  unpalatable  to  Eng- 
lishmen ;  and  if  our  supplies  of  ^ese  good  things  can  be  in- 
creased, who  will  be  benefited  P  All,  but  more  particularly 
agricultural  labourers,  and  those  who  at  present  get  but  a 
limited  and  meagre  supply.  I  once  heard  of  a  gentleman  of 
this  neighbourhood  wno  told  the  members  of  a  benefit  club, 
just  before  they  commenlied  their  annual  dinner,  that  it  was 
fortunate  that  rich  men  could  not  eat  more  than  poor  ones ;  for 
if  their  powers  of  consumption  were  not  limit^,  they  would 
eat  up  aU,  and  there  would  be  none  left  for  poor  men.  I  do 
not  agree  with  him,  in  thinking  that  the  upper  classes  would 
if  they  could  prove  themselves  to  be  like  Egjrptian  locusts ; 
but  I  repeat  my  opinion  that  a  more  extensive  use  of  ma- 
chinery will  be  more  beneficial  to  the  so-called  lower  classes, 
than  to  those  who  at  present  have  abundance  and  to  spare. 
Again,  the  labour  market,  like  aQ  other  markets,  is  regulated 
by  supply  and  demand — a  brisk  demand,  coupled  with  a  small 
supply,  must  result  in  a  higher  price,  and  so  it  has  been  proved; 
all  manual  labour  costs  more  than  it  did  formerly.  Will  not  a 
good  result  also  show  itself  in  the  following  way  P— that  in 
the  future,  a  good,  steady,  sober,  skilfhl  labourer,  will  be  more 
likely  to  have  a  suitable  and  comfortable  habitation  provided 
and  offer^  to  him,^ear  to  his  work,  that  his  home  comforts 
may  help  to  make  him  more  inclined  to  retain  a  good  situa- 
tion P  and  if  so,  cottage  improvement  must  go  on  as  a  work 
of  necessity.  I  trust  that  the  future  time  will  show  to  us,  not 
onlv  here  and  there  decent  habitations  springing  m,  the  work 
of  benevolent  and  philanthropic  indiviauals,  for  if  we  depend 
alone  on  such  good  people  for  cottage  improvement,  the  work 
will  progress  at  a  comparatively  slow  and  dngpng  pace ;  but 
let  the  time  once  arrive  when  a  labourer  can  anord  to  reject  a 
situation,  unless  a  suitable  place  of  abode  can  be  obtained 
near  to  his  work  (not  as  a  gift,  but  to  be  rented  by  himself), 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  tne  miserable  hovels  we  frequenth 
see  be  swept  away,  and  decent  houses  erected  in  their  stead. 
An  extension  of  the  use  of  machinery  has,  I  believe,  always 
been  sooner  or  later  coupled  with  an  increased  demand  for 
labourers,  and  a  proportionate  advance  in  the  workinen*s  earn- 
ings. We  cannot  enforce  thrift  and  providence  on  those  who 
have  the  power  of  laying  by  for  a  rainy  day,  but  we  can  re- 
commend temperance  and  carefidness ;  and  I  trust  that,  in  the 
future,  drunkenness  and  its  consequence,  pauperism,  will  de- 
cline ;  that  young  working  men  will  provide  for  sickness  and 
old  age  ;  that,  when  affliction  comes  on  them,  they  will  not,  as 
at  present,  be  so  willing  to  lean  on  the  relieving  officer  and  the 
pansh  for  support,  but,  instead,  will  be  able  to  torn  on  their 
own  aavingi  which  they  collected. 


**  Not  for  to  hide  them  in  a  bank, 

Nor  for  a  train  attendant, 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 

Of  being  independent." 

And  now,  if  I  shall  not  be  trespassing  too  much  on  your  time, 
I  will  add  a  few  words  on  hiring  and  hirbg-fiurs.  I  have 
always  considered  the  system  of  hiring,  or  yearly-work  con- 
tracts, to  be  good,  both  for  employers  and  employf^  more  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  case  of  young  unmarried  servants,  for  by  it 
is  prevented  the  roving  and  rambling  about  from  place  to 
place  for  work.  It  prevents  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount 
of  the  weekly  pay;  and  surely  a  regular  moderate  sum 
every  week  is  better  than  occasionally  more,  or  frequently  less ; 
and  X  think  if  you  test  the  two  systems  by  the  results,  you  will 
generally  find  that  the  hired  servant  is  more  steady,  careful, 
and  orderly  than  the  wanderer.  The  hired  servant  has  respect- 
able lodgings  to  which  he  retires  at  ni^ht,  while  the  other  too 
often  spends  his  time  and  his  money  in  those  vile,  debasing 
places,  the  beershops  I  And  when  Michaelmas  comes,  the 
nired  servant  receives  a  few  pounds  as  wages,  when  the  wan- 
derer has  often  empty  pockets  and  a  damaged  character. 
Hiring  Fairs :  Hiring-fairs  have  been  by  many  persons  con- 
demned in  the  strongest  manner  as  productive  of  nearly  aU  the 
evils  that  press  on  the  labouring  classes ;  and  they  almost  say 
that  no  good  can  possibly  result  from  these  annual  gatherings. 
I  do  not  hold  such  an  opinion ;  and  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
propcsal  likely  to  work  well,  and  effect  the  tme  intent  and 
meaning  of  a  hiring  fair.  I  think  that  a  better  plan  should 
be  laid  down,  before  we  break  up  that  at  present  in  use.  I  ^jn 
aware  that  much  evil  exists  in  connection  with  these  fairs ;  but 
T  would  ask.  Are  there  any  large  gatherings  of  people,  whether 
the  crowds  consist  of  the  npper,  middle,  or  bwer  dasses, 
where  unmixed  good  is  found  ?  Eegistration  and  advertise- 
ments will  not  answer  instead  of  hiring-fairs.  There  must  be 
personal  interviews  between  masters  and  those  they  wish  to 
engage  for  their  service.  Imagine  a  case.  You  advertise  for 
a  carter  or  shepherd.  Perchance,  five  or  six  persons  seeking 
situations  appear  at  your  house  on  the  stated  day  for  applica- 
tion. They  have  walked,  some  four,  some  five,  some  six 
miles.  You  engage  one ;  and  all  the  others  must  walk  home 
agaiu,  weary  with  travelling,  and  disappointed  with  the  loss  of 
time,  perhaps  to  repeat  a  similar  round,  aspun  and  again.  My 
opinion  is,  that  a  well-conducted  hiring-fair  affords  the  only 
machinery  that  can  possibly  work  well.  I  have  been  informed 
that  At  Cirencester,  on  the  fair  day,  the  Com  Exchange  is  open 
for  all  female  servants  seeking  employment,  and  all  persons 
wishing  to  engage  servants.  A  small  charge  is  made  for  ad- 
mission; and  there  is  none  of  that  crowding  and  incon- 
venience, that  noise  and  uproar  that  is  experienced  where  the 
market-place  is  the  only  place  of  meeting,  and  where  bawling 
ballad-smgers  and  shouting  showmen  make  it  ahnost  impossible 
to  hear  anything  but  their  hideous  noises.  At  some  hiring 
fairs — Wootten  Basset,  for  instance — a  committee  is  formed, 
and  the  members  meet  in  the  town-hall,  or  some  other  con- 
venient place ;  and  there,  with  book  and  printed  forms,  they 
make  an  entry  of  every  hiring.  These  records  can  at  any 
future  time  be  referred  to,  "by  master  or  servant,  should  any 
misunderstanding  of  the  terms  take  place.  Could  not  similar 
plans  be  adopted  here  with  advantage,  in  connection  with  our 
Agricultural  Library  P  I  resret  that  our  worthy  honorary 
secretary  is  unavoidably  absent  to-day;  for  I  believe 
his  present  opinion  is  against  the  fiiirs.  If  he  were  here 
we  should  have  the  benefit  of  his  views  in  full;  and  if  I 
am  in  the  wrong,  I  might  be  put  right  by  his  arguments 
on  the  other  side.  Some  persons  wind  up  their  ob- 
jections to  hiring-fairs  by  sa^g  they  are  like  slave  markets. 
I  see  no  similit^e,  except  in  the  numbers ;  for  with  us  the 
contract  is  entered  into  voluntarily  by  both  {mrties,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  slave,  he  is  not  allowed  to  say  Yea  or  Nay 
to  any  plan  of  work  his  purchaser  might  propose.  No, 
the  slave  was  bought  and  sold  in  bondage.  Fortunately,  Eng- 
lishmen are  free !  I  come  now  to  other  points  objected  to  by 
many,  vis. :  the  noise  of  the  so-called  music,  the  songs  of  tiie 
balUd  singers,  the  dancing  of  the  Uds  and  lasses,  the  shouts 
and  laughter  of  the  children,  and  the  irregularity  that  occurs  in 
going  to  and  returning  fr^m  the  fair.  J3nt  let  me  ask  again, 
are  there  any  large  meetings  of  the  rich  or  middle  classes  of 
society  where  there  is  unmixed  purity  of  thought,  word,  and 
deed  P  Is  not  poor  human  nature  such  that  unmixed  good  ia 
not  to  be  found  associated  with  itP    Doubtless  mnch  takes 
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place  in  connexion  wiili  hiring  fiiira  that  ig  deplorable,  and 
also  much  that  might  be  prevented,  if  Others  and  mothers  of 
the  yoon^  people  who  go  to  fain  would  go  with  them,  and  not 
leave  their  children  to  go  where  they  please,  with  whom  they 
please,  and  letom  home  when  they  please.  Before  we  attempt 
to  pnt  it  down,  let  ns  remember  that  the  eoontry  fidr  is  at  present 
almost  the  onh  place,  and  affords  almost  the  onfy  tune,  for 
agricoltnTal  hwonrers  to  meet  their  children  ooUedively,  and 
their  reUtives  and  friends  who  reside  at  a  distance.  The 
ooontry  £ur  affords  almost  the  only  place  where  the  poor  have 
amusement  and  recreation,  and  1  would  say  let  us  not  too 
hastUy  rob  them  of  that  little.  Imagine  the  case  of  a  poor 
boy :  At  a  very  early  age  he  leaves  his  home  as  ahired  servant, 
and  goes  to  a  distant  Imn  that  is  to  be  the  scene  of  his  yearly 
labours;  unlike  the  sons  of  men  in  higher  stations,  Mid- 
summer comes  to  him,  but  for  him  it  brings  no  Midsunmer 
vacation.  Christmas  time  also  comes  round,  but  there  are  no 
meny  Christmas  holidays  for  him.  No,  from  week  to  week, 
from  the'b^^inning  of  the  year  to  the  end  of  it,  it  is  work  1 
work  1  wor^  I  As  in  that  beaatifhl  poem,  Blomfield's 
**  IParmer's  Boy,"  the  master  **  never  lacks  a  job  for  Giles  to 
do."  Let  us  not  forget  the  truth  in  the  old  saying,  **  All  work 
.  and  no  plav  makes  J^k  a  dull  boy."  Until  somrthing  better 
is  provided,  let  him  once  a  year  unbend,  let  him  enjoy  the 
amusement  of  the  fair,  when  it  is  innocent  though  rough — 
everything  is  not  bad  at  a  &ir.  Could  not  something  to  amuse, 
to  gratify,  and  instruct)  be  arranged  P  Some  innocent  rustic 
games  be  introduced,  some  interesting  lectures,*  radiibitions,  or 
plysant  readings  be  given,  to  draw  him  f^tnn  the  debasing 
enjoyments  that  he  too  often  flies  to,  partly  because  there  is  a 
lack  of  better  things  P  If  the  rich  have  their  balls  and 
concerts,  theb  picture  galleries,  their  fox-hounds,  and  field 
sports,  shall  the  agricultural  poor  have  nothing  of  the  kindP 
rot  my  part  I  should  regret  to  see  the  abolition  of  hiring-fairs, 
unless  some  well-considered  practical  plan  for  the  business 
part  could  be  devised ;  and  I  should  regret  the  putting  down 
of  the  astonishing  shows,  the  shooting  galleries,  the  swings, 
the  throwing  at  snuff-boxes,  the  fine-shaped  wooden  race- 
horses of  the  roundabouts,  that  now  cause  laughter  and  merri- 
ment, unless  something  different,  as  harmless  as  attractive, 
could  be  established  on  thmr  ruins.  I  shall  now  leave  ^e 
sulyect  to  be  carried  on  by  oth^v.  I  am  sure  yon  will  give 
me  credit  for  not  having  advanced  anything  that  is  n^  in 
accordance  with  my  present  convictions ;  and  I  will  merely 
add  the  wish,  that  where  mv  opinions  do  not  rest  on  common 
sense  and  reason,  the  founoation  may  be  out  away,  and  that  I 
and  all  of  yon  may  quit  this  room  with  sound  and  correct  views 
of  **  Manual  Labour  and  Hiring  Fairs  in  rebition  to  Agricul- 
ture." 

The  Chaieman  said  that,  before  he  asked  the  meeting  to 
^ve  the  oastomary  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Belcher  for  his  very 
mteresting  paper,  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  should  be 
some  discussion  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Belcher,  in  speaking 
npon  the  question  of  labour,  rather  suggested  that  the  way  to 
increase  the  supply  was  by  the  intarodnction  of  new  machinery. 
He  (the  Chainfian)  confessed  he  could  not  quite  see  that ;  and 
he  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others  present  upon  that 
point.  ^  If  they  were  to  secure  an  increased  supply  of  labour 
py  the  introduction  of  fivsh.  machinery,  it  woud  necessarily 
involve  an  increased  amount  of  capital  being  employed  for  the 
cultivation  of  tiie  soil ;  and,  again,  it  would  involve  an  in- 
crease of  wages.  It  was,  therefore,  for  practical  men  to  say 
how  for  these  things  could  be  accomplished,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  such  as  the  cattle-plague,  a  bad  season,  bad 
times,  and  occasionally  bad  prices. 

The  Rev.  H.  Barns  then  said  that  on  the  first  part  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Beh^her's  paper  he  was  not  competent  to  offer  any 
remarks,  for  he  IS^  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject so  a^ly  discussed ;  but  in  regard  to  hiring-fairs,  he  would 
end«ivonr  to  put  the  matter  before  tiiem  as  itpresented  itself 
to  him,  as  the  incumbent  of  a  large  paririi.  He  felt  himself, 
when  eveiy  hiring-fiur  came  round,  that  on  that  one  day  he 
got  the  home-work  of  the  year  almost  entirely  undone.  The 
evil  prodnoed  amount  his  parishioners  was  of  the  most  fiearfal 
character;  and  the  drunkenness  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the 
inunorali^  at  eventide,  when  darkness  enveloped  the  earth, 
and  the  immorality  from  the  meeting  together  of  the  two 


sexes,  was  of  such  a  character  that  he  ooold  not  ideqatliiy 
put  the  matter  before  them.  Mr.  Belcher  had  said  tbej  aerec 
got  an  unmixed  good ;  but  the  question  was,  whether  tbej 
were  not  pntting  a  direct  temptation  before  those  who  lere 
young  P  There  was  no  donbt  that  many  a  young  perwn  who 
had  been  entirely  mined  could  trace  the  beginning  of  a  ridoe 
and  profligate  Hk  to  the  hiring-foir  in  that  place ;  and  he  m 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  the  pUn  of  niring  seryanliB 
this  way  was  very  undesirable.  He  quite  fen  with  lb. 
Belcher,  that  he  should  like  to  see  the  poor  have  their  taui 
of  enjoyment ;  and  he  (Mr.  Bame)  would  be  plesfied  to  m 
them  have  their  summer-holiday  and  their  Cnristms$-«a- 
tion,  as  well  as  others ;  but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  vu 
not  possible,  he  supposed.  What  he  (Mr.  Bame)  sajKoted 
was,  that  they  should  have  two  hiring-days ;  and  wooUit sot 
be  possible  for  one  day  to  be  set  lupart  for  all  male  laboaien 
to  be  hired,  and  make  the  second  the  day  for  hiring  femkiP 
By  so  doing,  they  would  avoid  drawing  togeth^  a  wsd 
moltitnde,  and  thereby  get  rid  of  a  great  temptadoo.  If 
hiring -fdrs  were  to  be  continued,  it  became  the  dotj  d 
employers  to  see  that  the  parents  of  those  who  visited  tb 
fairs  should  accompany  their  young  daughters  and  soia, 
and  watch  over  them  while  at  the  feir,  training  them  op  » 
for  as  they  could  in  the  way  that  they  should  go.  He  eoaU 
quite  understand  that  these  lairs  were  found  to  be  geoecalk 
convenient  as  regarded  the  hiring,of  servants;  but  what  he  feS 
was  this,  that  the  evil  connected  with  them  was  so  enormwBlT 
great  that  it  more  than  counterbalanced  the  advantages  wliia 
might  be  otherwise  derived.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  he  de> 
sired  to  see  the  hiring-fairs  supplanted  by  some  improred  sjs- 
tern.  The  r^stration  plan  might  perhtms  be  carried  oat  more 
effectually  than  it  had  been ;  but  with  all  due  respect,  and  vith 
his  expenence  of  thirty  years  in  the  ministry,  he  wonld  imIb 
his  appeal,  his  respectral  appeal,  to  the  employers,  that  if  thoe 
hiring  feirs  were  judged  by  them  to  be  necessary  they  would  uk 
all  their  efforts  to  remedy  if  they  could  the  evil,  and  that  they 
would  take  care  and  endeavour  to  impress  upon  those  whoo 
they  hired  the  desirability  of  retiring  at  a  proper  time  to  their 
homes,  and  give  them  an  affecUonate  warning  of  the  erils  isto 
which  they  were  likely  to  be  kd.  Th^  should  also  me  their 
best  efforto  to  induce  the  parents  to  accompany  their  duMns, 
and  in  that  way  much  evil  and  wrong  doinff  wonld  be  avoidei 
In  conclusion  he  thanked  Mr.  Belcher  for  the  spirit  and  int^ 
ligence  he  had  displayed  in  the  paper  that  he  had  prepved 
and  read. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Isaac  remarked  that  when  manufecturen  iaw 
lorge  towns  required  an  increased  number  of  hands  they  fosn 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them ;  and  he  threw  out  this  hHthat 
if  agriculturists  would  pay  a  rather  higher  rate  of  wages,  m 
also  sec  that  their  labourers  were  provided  with  comfortable 
dwellings,  they  would  draw  back  into  the  country  those  wbo 
were  now  attracted  to  the  towns  in  search  of  emnloymeat 

Mr.  HuiCFHB^Y  felt  with  regard  to  hiring  fiiirs  that  tiicy 
gave  the  labourers  an  opportunity  of  asking  each  oUier  vha^ 
sort  of  places  they  were  going  to,  and  he  did  not  beliere  they 
would  like  to  be  deprived  of  uiat  opportunity. 

Mr.  Peacock  had  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  a  short  sopi^y 
of  labourers  would  be  an  increase  of  machinery.  He  did  not 
have  recourse  to  hiiing-fairs  for  labourers,  as  he  hired  manin 
men  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  He  found  that  the  youf 
single  fellows  were  unsettled,  and  quitted  their  serrioe  wbo* 
ever  th^  got  any  little  crotchet  in  their  heads.  He  thocgw 
Mr.  Isaac's  remark  was  not  applicable  to  agriculture,  for  buji^ 
factnrers,  when  they  took  a  contract  for  work,  knew  wi* 
would  be  the  profit  of  their  labour  ;  but  agriculturists  co^ 
not  tell  what  would  be  the  result  of  their  laboi^  in  tiiliag  tee 
soil.  A  great  difficulty  they  experienced  was  to  g^  sua  ^ 
come  to  harvest  work  for  a  month,  knowing  that  at  the  m^ 
that  time  they  would  be  sent  away.  He  considered  the  ooodi- 
tion  of  agricultural  labourers  was  much  better  than  was  repre* 
sented  by  many  persons,  and  furnished  several  illsitntiaDi  a 
support  of  his  view  of  the  sul^eot. 

Jttev.  H.  Barns  mentioned  several  counties  in  which  bo 
hiring  feirs  were  held,  showing  that  th^  were  not  an  ahiou^ 
necessity. 

Mr.  BxLCH£S  briefly  relied;  and  tiie  prooeedinfi tefl»' 
nated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  interesting  wrtare. 
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THE    USE    OF    ABTIPIOIAL    FOOD, 


The  Inyerness  ^Fanners'  dab,  at  their  annual  meetiog,  took 
for  diacasaion  the  qoeation,  **  Can  stocJi  be  fed  on  araficial 
food  80  aa  to  pay,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  P"  Mi.  Kemp, 
Belnaglact,  who  opened  the  diaonasion,  maintained  that  atodc 
oonld  be  fed  profitably  on  artificial  food ;  and  in  rapport  of  hia 
▼iew,  adduced  the  foUowi]i{[  instaneea:  Itt,  Gsltwf— Before 
attempting  to  prove  my  opinion,  it  will  be  neeeaaary  to  bear  in 
mind  tiiat  my  remarka  can  only  applv  to  the  oaae  of  the  owner 
who  atarta  with  a  well-bred  animaL  If  the  ammal  be  not 
well-bred  and  healthy,  then  any  effort  to  make  money  will  not 
ancoeed.  Ab  a  general  rule  in  this  part  of  the  conntxy,  the 
calves  are  fed  from  the  pail ;  bat  to  me  it  appears  that  this  is 
not  the  best  coarse  to  parsae.  My  opinion  is  Uiat  sacking 
from  the  cow  aisores  a  stronger  animal,  and  one  that  wiU 
bring  most  money  in  the  end.  And  what  is  remarkable  in 
oomnection  with  this  plan  is  the  fact  that  one-third  lesa  milk 
than  that  which  is  neceaaaiy  from  the  pail  will  anffioe.  lean- 
not  explain  this ;  bat  may  it  not  ariae  from  the  milk  passing 
direct  into  the  stomach,  and  not  coming  in  contact  wiUi  liie 
atmosphere  P  When  the  calf  fed  from  the  pail  is  between 
four  and  six  weeks  old,  it  will  be  well  to  commence  artificial 
feedine.  Farmers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  best  kind  of  arti- 
ficial food,  bat,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  nothing  is  safer 
or  more  noorishing  than  a  mixtnre  of  ground  linseed  and  rye- 
meal.  Bat  before  they  are  weaned,  a  small  quantity,  say  a 
poond  and  a-half^  of  dry  oilcake  shoold  be  given,  and  continned 
until  they  are  turned  out  to  grass  the  following  spring.  At 
thia  rate,  and  assuming  that  the  animal  was  now  fourteen 
months  old,  the  ex^se  of  artificial  food  would  be  £1  13s. 
This  sum  does  not  include  the  value  of  ground  linseed  and 
rye-meal.  Here  I  would  remark  that  the  plan  I  have  men- 
tioned, of  continuing  to  give  oilcake  from  the  time  of  weaning 
until  sent  out  to  grass,  would  be  the  means  of  strengthening 
the  constitution,  ensuring  a  rapid  growth,  and  rendering  the 
animal  less  liable  to  many  diseases  provident  in  this  country, 
soch  aa  quarter-ill,  &c.  If  to  be  €»d  off  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  one  and  a-half  pound  of  oilcake  and  four  pounds  of 
grain  (oats  or  rye)  should  be  given  during  the  last  three 
monUia.  If  the  animal  be  not  led  off  until  the  end  of  his 
third  Tear,  he  ahould  receive  no  oilcake  or  grain  during  his 
second  winter.  But  every  farmer  Imows  that  the  animal  fed 
off  in  his  third  jear  vrill,  on  account  of  his  bones  baring  come 
nearly  to  their  rail  siee,  take  on  frt  more  readily,  and  at  less 
expense,  than  in  his  second  year,  and  lees  artificial  food  vrill 
do.  I  have  known  eows  fed  on  hay  and  five  pounds  of  cake 
daily,  thrive  and  milk  welL  S^dly,  Skeep^^l^xoeat  in  the 
eases  of  some  unfortunate  ones,  the  lambs  are  aU  allowed  to 
foUow  their  dams.  And  wha^  is  remarkable  in  connection 
with  the  milk  taken  by  the  lamb  direct  from  the  udder  is  that 
the  one-half  is  found  more  nutritious  than  double  the  quantity 
of  cow's  milk  given  from  a  pail  or  keg.  I  have  seen  hoggs  fat- 
ten n^dly  on  cut  turnips  and  half  a  pound  of  oats  and  naif  a 
pound  of  cake ;  but  this  feeding  was  not  profitable,  inasmuch 
aa  it  was  too  forcing  for  the  constitution,  and,  in  consequence, 
tlie  mortality  was  very  great.  These  remarks  only  apply  m  here 
there  is  ^cnty  of  other  keep  on  the  fiaim.  But  where  the  tur- 
nips are  scarce,  or  consumed  before  ^rass  comes  in  the  qpriuff, 
then  the  owner  will  be  consulting  his  best  interest  by  prorid- 
ing  several  tons  of  cake,  and  giving  it  before  sending  out  to 
grass.  In  su^  cases,  a  neater  quantity  should  be  given,  both 
to  sheep  and  cattle,  ordly.  Swine — These  are  animals  to 
which  we  pay  too  little  attention,  but  were  we  to  bestow  more 
trouble  on  them,  vre  should  find  them  qnite  as  remunerative  as 
cither  tattle  or  riieep.  What  the  fanner  makes  out  of  the 
aiga  on  his  form  is likefoaad moi^y ;  and  why P  beeanaepoor 
Mr.  Pig  generally  looks  after  and  proridea  for  himaolf .  When 
leapt  in  vke  fold  and  led  on  Swediah  tomips  aiid  a  small  qnan- 
ti|y  of  oats  before  selling  or  killing,  they  will  pay  auT  farmer. 

Mr.  GufTLK,  Den,  thought  that  even  if  Uiey  got  meir  own 
price  it  would  hardly  pay  to  rear  cattle  on  artificial  rood.  Nothing 
Kept  cattle  so  thrifmy  as  turnips ;  without  them  or  the  staple, 
it  was  impossible  that  much  profit  could  be  made  by  feeding 
eattlefiit.  Six  pounds  of  oiloake  cost  7d. or  8d«—4ratwhafr  would 
that  do  to  fill  up  a  large  (Oy  even  if  yM  added  10  lbs.  of  oati  F 


Mr.  Scott,  Dahnore,  thousht  the  right  proportidn  for  fat- 
tening was  one-third  artificial  and  two  parts  turnips. 

Mr.  Gbmtls— How  would  you  pait  them — weight  for 
weight  P 

Mr.  SooTT— He  would  wy,  for  inataaoe,  S  Iba,  oikake  to  a 
owt.  of  Swedish  turnips. 

Mr.  HufORis  said  he  was  but  a  young  £anner,  but  he  had 
spent  aa  much  on  feeding  cattle  aa  many  now  present.  Hia 
experience  was,  that  his  greatest  labour  was  to  get  them  fot. 
That  was  alwaya  the  best  thing  to  do,  and  the  cheapest  and 
readiest  method  of  doing  it  was  always  the  best.  With  re- 
gard to  artificial  feeding,  he  agreed  ■very  much  with  Mr.  Scott : 
he  would  not  go  altogether  uto  artificial  feeding,  but  would 
giire  enough  offbod  grown  on  the  fonn — that  is,  &  vrould  give 
artifieial  food  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  evening,  or  at  the  fat- 
tening—whidiever  was  thought  best  in  the  circvmstancea. 
But  aome  was  necessary  far  stiff  cattle,  that  had  not  good 
breeding,  to  try  to  pat  Uiem  fast  into  condition.  He  wpuld 
certainly  give  sometnin^  extra  for  feeding,  bat  thoo^  he  was 
using  a  good  deal  of  artificial  food  just  now,  he  would  not  ven- 
ture to  &  on  any  quantity  as  a  rule— or  say  how  much  might 
be  neoessarr.  if  there  was  to  be  a  profit  at  all,  the  sooner  it 
was  made  the  better ;  and  if  there  was  to  be  a  loss,  the  sooner 
it  waa  o¥er  the  better. 

Mr.  Gehtle  did  not  ngect  the  artificial  food  altogether. 
He  would  give  double  the  oilcake  that  Mr.  Scott  mentioned 
for  a  foU-sized  ox. 

Mr.  Webster  agreed  with  Mr.  Qcntle  that  tornips  must 
ever  be  the  staple  of  feeding.  Bat  it  ought  to  pay  to  give  a 
fat  ox  6  lbs.  or  7  lbs.  of  oilcake.  Oilcake  coald  never  be  better 
used  for  calves  than  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Kemp — ^that  is, 
giving  it  dry. 

Mr.  Oakdxtt  was  more  in  the  way  of  dair^  farming  than 
feedii^,  but  his  idea  was  that  Mr.  Kmnp  was  nght--that  arti- 
ficial feeding  was  most  necessary,  for  calves  about  Is.  6d.  a 
di^,  between  milk  and  artificial  food,  was  necessary  for  most ; 
but  when  they  were  right  calves,  less  than  that  would  do. 

Mr.  Fbassk,  Balloch,  agreed  with  Mr.  Kemp.  To  give 
calves  half  artificial  feeding  was  absolutely  necessary  for  a  few 
months.  But  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  it  woold  pay  to  feed 
them  artificially  till  near  the  time  for  selling  them  off.  Give 
your  beasts  a  good  start  first,  and  then  fair  feeding  out.  When 
you  are  going  to  sell  them  off,  give  them  artificial  food  again. 
That  was  necessary,  or  at  least  it  waa  all  that  would  pay. 

Mr.  Kkhp  said  his  remarks  had  been  partly  misunderstood* 
Mr.  Gentle  seemed  to  think  he  meant  to  foed  cattle  wholly  on 
artificial  food,  but  this  waa  not  his  meaning.  His  voung  beasts 
got  no  more  after  the  first  fourteen  months  till  tney  were  fat- 
tened up,  either  at  two  or  three  years  old,  vrith  two  or  three 
months  of  artifidal  food.  They  had  always  plenty  of  turnips 
and  form  produce. 

The  Chairmaic  (Mr.  MacEwen,  Movhall)  summed  up.  The 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  3  lbs.  to  41bs.  of  artificial 
foodtoaowtoftumips  was  good  feeding,  and  would  nay.  It 
me  a  fine  finish  to  a  beast  that  turnips  alone  could  not  do. 
While  ffiven  to  calves,  it  viras  a  very  gfreat  assistance  indeed, 
better  tnan  turnips  altogether,  or  any  other  food  you  can  give 
them,  for  it  was  oifferentfrom  the  usual  feedin|r,and  prevented 
calves  from  scouring  so  much  as  the^  were  liable  to.  Tho 
conclusion  come  to,  therefore,  was  that  it  was  profitable  to  use 
artificial  fbod  to  a  moderate  extent. 


THE  WAT  THE  WIND  BLOWa-'At  the  meeting  of 
the  North-East  Hants  Agricultural  Association,  Mr.  Brach, 
one  of  the  CkmaervatiTe  membera  for  North  Hants,  and  for  the 
last  year  or  two  a  very  active  member  of  the  AntiMalt-tax 
Aaaociation,  was  present.  In  the  course  of  a  tolerablv  lon^ 
speech  the  hon.  gentleman  touched  imon  the  influence  of  agn- 
cultural  societies,  the  wet  harvest,  the  dedine  of  the  cattle 
disease,  the  cholera,  the  Continental  war,  the  clergy,  and  the 
condition  of  the  bbonring  classes,  but  curious^  enough  he 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  MaltTaxI  Is  not  tiua,  again,  nig- 
giitifdof  the shelfingifyiteniP 
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THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINB. 


THE     FAVERSHAM     PLOUGH    TRIALS. 


The  annual  field-day  of  the  Faver9liam  Agricultural 
Association,  on  Wednesday,  Not.  14,  embraced  a  novel 
moyement  that  may  be  advisedly  imitated,  if  the  advocates 
of  steam  cultivation  intend  to  have  their  influence  duly 
appreciated.  The  novelty  of  the  day  was  a  match  with 
steun  ploughs,  between  seven  practical  farmers.  The  ma- 
chinery here  worked  has  in  most  cases  been  as  constantly 
in  use  as  necessary,  for  years;  and  some  of  the  engines, 
tackle,  and  ploughs  have  been  instrumental  in  ploughing 
Up  hundreds,  and,  it  may  be,  in  some  cases,  thousands  of 
acres  of  land.  In  some  instances  also,  it  appears,  the 
ploughmen  were  only  put  to  this  work  from  the  ordinary 
horse-plough  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Kent,  and  reeeivd 
one  or  two  days'  instruction  from  the  maker  or  agent, 
who  supplied  the  implement.  In  the  case,  for  example, 
of  Messrs.  Neame  ana  Abbot's  man — for  whose  work  the 
first  prize  was  awarded — he  had  only  one  day's  instruc- 
tion from  a  mechanic  sent  by  Messrs.  Aveling  and  Porter. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that,  if  an  interest  can  be  raised  in 
this  kind  of  work,  and  fair  confidence  established  in  the 
minds  of  formers  and  husbandmen,  there  is  not  so  much 
difficulty  as  is  generally  supposed  in  finding,  among  our 
agricultural  labourers,  men  with  the  amount  of  natural 
ability  and  intelligence  which  is  required  to  practise  this 
modem  form  of  husbandry  with  every  requisite  success. 

This  match,  it  transpired  during  the  speechifying  after 
dinner,  did  not  originate  with  the  leading  men  in  con- 
nection with  the  local  horse-ploughing  match,  but  with 
the  farmers  who  consider  that  they  have  supmeded  the 
power  of  animals  in  this  particular  work  by  the  employ- 
ment of  steam.  The  expenses  attending  the  contest,  too, 
were  not,  except  to  a  small  extent,  taken  out  of  the 
limited  funds  of  the  Faversham  Society,  but  were  sub- 
scribed by  the  fiormers  in  the  locality.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent no  rule  in  the  Faversham  Society's  byelaws  that 
admit  of  its  subscriptions  being  appropriated  to  the  en- 
couragement of  stefun  ploughing.  If,  however,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  this  system  should  be  extended,  the  sooner  a 
rule  to  the  required  effect  is  adopted  by  this,  as  well  as 
other  societies,  the  better  it  will  be  for  everyone  interested 
in  agriculture.  The  exception  referred  to  above,  was  the 
amount  of  prizes  in  money  given  to  the  men  who  worked 
the  successful  machinery.  Tliese  consisted  of  £7  for  the 
first  in  merit,  £6  for  the  second,  and  £3  for  the  third, 
with  £1  extra  for  the  driver  whose  engine  was  in  the  best 
condition.  As  the  main  object  of  the  association  is,  or 
should  be,  the  encouragement  of  skilled  workmanship  in 
every  branch  of  husbandry,  although  no  prizes  could  con- 
sistently be  offered  to  the  owners  of  tackle,  it  was  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  society  to  offer 
the  above  awards  to  the  men.  This  precedent,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  is,  other  societies  may  adviseoly  follow,  not  only 
on  the  above  ground,  but  because  their  flagging  spirits, 
whic]^  have  become  more  and  more  depressed  in  many  in- 
stances of  late  years,  will  be  materially  revived  by  the  be- 
ginning of  what  may  be  termed  a  new  start  in  their  exis- 
tence. 

The  substantial  honours  competed  for  were  three  silver 
cups,  varying  in  value  from  £5  to  £10.  As  a  farther  in- 
ducement for  fimners  to  leave  their  work  at  home,  and 
spend  two  or  three  days*  time  inmaking  this  public  demon- 
stration, the  promoters  of  this  meeting  appropriated  a 
portion  of  the  sum  subscribed,  about  £70,  to  pay  Ss.  per 
mile  to  reimburse  the  travelling  expenses  for  men  and 
machinery  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  one  set  came 


thirty-t^o  miles  across  country,  another  twenty-eight  mflo, 
and  some  others  over  twenty  miles,  it  is  clear  thst  thii 
was  not  only  a  fair,  but  a  most  judOcious  expenditure  d 
resources.  The  number  of  entries  was  ten,  but  from  sone 
unforeseen  causes  only  the  seven  above  mentioned  came  to 
the  field.  Their  names  will  appear  in  the  few  notes  we 
have  to  make  on  the  work  done  by  each  set  of  tadck  and 
men.  The  ploughing  took  place  in  a  field  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mr.  Rol^rt  Neame,  that  was  adminblj- 
adapted  for  such  a  match ;  for,  independent  of  its  gwd 
form,  it  was,  like  the  rest  of  the  Lady  Dane  Farm,  of 
which  it  formed  a  part,  perfectlv  free  irom  bulbous  plssts, 
and  the  only  living  vegetation  there  was  upon  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  few  small  annuals  that  had  sprung  up  nncetk 
last  crop  of  com  had  been  harvested.  The  spsce 
drawn  out  for  each  competitor  was  four  acres,  hat  a  p^^ 
liminary  turn  or  two  were  allowed  before  starting  in  tke 
contest.  This  being  the  pkn  adopted,  the  knd  was  after- 
wards measured,  as  well  as  the  time  taken.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  have  made  the  time  of  let- 
ting down  the  tackle  an  element  for  consideration  by  tke 
ju^es,  but  the  tremendous  fail  of  rain  on  the  Tnoday 
between  nine  a.m.  and  noon  made  this  desirable  esdma- 
tion  impracticable.  Indeed,  so  heavy  was  the  ndn,  ml 
so  wet  the  soil  in  consequence,  that  it  was  at  one  time 
feared  the  match  would  have  to  be  deferred.  But  by  tie 
resources  pkiced  at  the  disposal  of  the  men  by  Mr.  Neame, 
and  the  practised  generalship  and  weU-known  energy  of 
Mr.  Aveling,  into  whose  hands  the  management  of  the 
field  had  been  pkced,  the  engines  and  tackle  were  got  to 
their  allotted  places.  Not,  however,  with  the  best  effeet, 
as  may  be  judged ;  for,  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  day's 
ploughing,  the  leading  principle  of  steam -ploughing  m 
to  be  viomted,  inasmuch  as  the  main  advantage  of  this 
system  is  to  place  its  patrons  in  a  position  to  be  so  ftr  ia- 
dependent  of  the  weather  as  to  be  able  to  stir  the  soO 
when  it  is  dry  enough  to  be  benefited  by  the  process,  and 
to  set  their  machines  by,  without  cost  for  food  or  fael, 
when  there  is  too  much  wet  to  move  without  causing  ii- 
jury  instead  of  good. 

The  following  notes  will  convey  a  good  impression  of 
the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  skill  and  care  of  each  set 
of  men.    The  time  of  starting  was  9.50  a.m. 

The  honour  of  having  done  the  best  work  dearif 
lay  between  Messrs.  Neame  and  Abbot  (No.  5)  aad 
Mr.  Mansfield  (No.  7),  and  the  judges  had  or 
doubtedly  considerable  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
satisfiictory  decision.  The  latter  work  would,  off- 
hand, have  accorded  to  it  a  decided  preference,  as  it 
was  beautifully  straight  and  well  turned ;  in  fcct,  in 
these  respects,  nothing  could  be  better  done.  But  thflt 
were  other  points  which  were  comparatively  less  perfect 
and  equal.  The  ends  were  neither  evenly  b^  W 
carried  far  enough  out,  therefore  an  unnecessarily  larg« 
headhmd  was  left.  The  time,  too,  in  which  Mr.  Maai- 
field's  work  was  done  was  greater  than  that  Messrs.  ^' 
and  A.  took.  This  is  an  important  element  in  this  deep* 
furrow  work  for  fiallowing.  It  was  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  steady  way  in  which  this  plough  proceeded  that  tw 
furrows  of  plot  7  were  more  even  thwi  those  of  plot  J. 
On  these  grounds  the  judges,  veiy  properly  as  we  thiA 
awarded  the  first  cup  to  Messrs.  Neame  and  Abbot,  m 
the  second  to  Mr.  Mansfield. 

The  amount  of  land  ploughed,  and  the  time  tabs,  wt 
will  give  in  the  form  of  a  taole  below. 
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Captain  Oillows,  of  Sandwich,  took  the  third  cup,  with 
Bome  excellent  work ;  but  his  man  began  nnder  consider- 
able disadvantages,  from  his  opening  furrows  coming  in 
some  deep  tracks  left  by  some  of  the  tackle  which  passed 
in  that  direction  the  day  before.  The  furrows  of  this 
work  were  admirably  turned. 

Mr.  Henry  Pye,  of  St.  Mary's,  Kent,  ploughed  plot  8, 
and  his  work  was  regularly,  evenly,  and  straightly  done ; 
bat  he  had  to  turn  hL  furrows  up-hill,  while  the  other  six 
tamed  theirs  down.  This  made  a  great  difference ;  and  it 
arose  from  the  fact  tiiat  the  engine  he  used  was  the  first 
one  that  was  made  for  the  late  Mr.  John  Fowler  by  Messrs. 
Ransome  and  Sims.  It  was  first  used  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Socie^  at  Salisbury,  and  after  having  gone 
throogh  all  the  improvements  from  that  time  up  to  the 
application  of  the  dip-drum,  it  is  now  left  with  arrange- 
ments for  working  the  rope  from  one  side  only.  This 
wonld  have  been  of  no  consequence  if  the  work  could  have 
been  left  till  the  weather  was  suitable ;  for  then  the  engine 
could  have  been  taken  to  the  other  side  of  the  field,  and 
the  work  done  accordingly  in  the  more  suitable  direction* 
Here  it  may  be  remarked,  too,  the  anchor  used  was  the 
first  one  that  was  adapted  to  the  employment  of  a  drum 
under  the  engine.  It  is  of  wood,  excepting  the  wheels 
for  propellittg  it,  and  the  discs  for  holding  it  in  its  place. 
On  this  we  may  say,  we  were  informed  thit  Mr.  Pye  has 
had  sufficient  enterprise  and  spirit  to  have  all  the  inter- 
vening alterations,  from  the  firat  S-sided  drum  to  its  pre- 
sent dip-drum,  made  to  this  engine  at  his  own  expense. 
It  is  of  14-horse  power,  which  enabled  4  furrows  to  be 
carried,  and  accounts  for  the  difference  in  Mr.  Pye's  time 
and  quantity,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 

Mr.  Jas.  Lake  had  plot  2.  TMs  work  was  begun  with 
four  fnrrows,  but  the  heavy  draught  required  for  a  depth 
of  eight  inches,  and  the  sopped  state  of  the  subsoil  whore 
hit  windlass  stood,  caused  it  to  be  so  shifty  that  one 
inrrow  had  to  be  dropped,  and  three  only  carried  at  once. 
This  of  course  caused  much  delay,  and  knocked  Mr.  Lake 
out  of  time.  The  work  done,  however,  was  soundly  cut, 
and  otherwise  creditably  performed. 

Messrs.  Blaxland  and  Marten,  of  Faversham,  had  nlot 
I,  and  did  some  good  work ;  but  from  the  "  pitch  of 
the  shares  or  coulters  not  being  quite  regular,  tbie  fnrrows 
were  what  is  locally  termed  "  coupled** — that  is,  from 
some  being  a  trifle  larger  than  the  others,  two  were 
heavily  and  the  adjoining  ones  lightly  pressed.  This 
gave  an  unsightly  appearance,  as  well  as  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  consistency  of  the  ploughed  soil. 

Hr.  Thomas  Lake,  of  Tonge,  Sittingboume,  did  his 
work  with  one  of  the  original  wooden  ploughs,  made  for 
Mr.  Fowler  by  Messrs.  Ransome ;  it  was  fitted,  too,  with 
ihe  Kentish  mouldboards,  or  "reists."  The  work  was 
turned,  and  the  wide  furrow  formed,  just  as  it  is  done  by 
the  old  "  tum-reist."  So  far  as  the  turning  went  we 
cannot  but  admit  there  was  no  more  perfect  specimen  of 
thoroughlv  ploughing  the  soil  than  was  here  presented. 
But  the  snares,  or  coulters,  were  here  at  fault  in  the  way 
above-mentioned,  and  the  "  coupled"  furrows  were  like- 
wise similarly  laid. 

We  now  classify  the  time  and  work  done : 

Namb  or  Owner.      Land  Plouohid.  Time  Occuphd. 

No.  1.  Messrs.  Blailand  a.     r.    p.  h.  m. 

and  Marten    ...     3      1     15        8  55 

2.  Mr.  James  Lake    2      0    19        4  25 

8.  Mr.  Henry  Pye    3      0    27        8  30 

4.  Cftpt.  W.  Gillow    8      0    20        4  0 

5.  Messrs.     Neame 

and  Abbot...     8      0    15        8      50 

6.  Mr. T.Lake 2      3      5        4      25 

7.  Mr.  J.  Mansfield    2      3    23        4      26 

A  fiw  goncral  rtmarki  in  condosion  will  show  how 


singularly  the  choice  of  machiucry  runs  in  different 
localities.  All  the  ploughs  used  were  after  the  late  Mr. 
Fowler's  patent,  although  thev  were  varied  in  material 
and  construction ;  while  five  of  the  windlasses  out  of  the 
six  were  after  Messrs.  Howard's  patent,  and  all  the 
anchors,  snatch-blocks,  and  stationary-porters  were  also 
made  by  the  Bedford  firm.  All  the  engines,  too, 
excepting  Mr.  Pye's,  as  abovo  described,  were  from 
Rochester,  and  made  by  Messrs.  Aveling  and  Porter,  the 
well-known  firm  in  connection  with  locomotives.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  these  were  all  traction  engines. 
In  each  case,  also,  excepting  Mr.  Pye*s  sdf-acting  anchor 
and  drum  system,  Mr.  Aveling's  running-porters  were 
used  to  carry  the  rope  before  and  behind  the  plough ; 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  these  running-anchors  did 
their  work  admirably,  and  most  effectually,  not  only 
as  regards  carrying  the  rope,  but  also  in  respect  to  the 
relief  which  they  afforded  to  the  boys  who  otherwise 
would  have  had  to  pursue  the  exhaustive  labour  of  going 
backwards  and  forwards  with  the  plough  to  remove  the 
anchors  as  the  plough  approached,  or  place  them  as  the 
rope  became  slack  and  trailed  on  the  ground.  The 
easy  way  in  which  the  running-anchors  were  attached 
and  detached  by  these  boys  left  nothing  better  to  be  de- 
sired. 

In  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  tackle,  we  may  re- 
mark that  Mr.  T.  Lake's  man  was  awarded  the  £1  for  his 
machinery  being  in  the  best  condition.  He  fhlly  deserved 
it.  In  this  management  of  the  machinery  there  were 
several  instances  where  this  waa  anythmg  but  com- 
mendable ;  while  such  incapability,  if  so  it  can  be  called, 
must  have  occurred  from  carelessness,  rather  than  from 
any  want  of  knowledge  or  skill.  The  winding  of  the 
rope,  too,  was  very  badly  done  in  five^  cases  out  of 
the  six,  where  an  accumulation  of  coil  necessarily  oc- 
curred on  the  drum.  In  one  case  this  became  dangerous. 
Mr.  Lake  (No.  2)  has  one  of  Fowler's  compensating 
breaks ;  and,  except  with  the  greatest  care,  the  rope  would 
have  overshot  the  flange  of  the  drum,  and  become  entan- 
gled in  the  gearing,  or  the  cogs  of  wheels  or  rope  would 
have  yielded  to  the  obstruction  or  biting  of  the  machinery. 
This  compensating-break  is  most  ingenious  in  conception 
and  cleverly  made ;  but  there  are  too  many  pieces  about 
it  for  hauling  across  country,  and  using  for  field  purposes. 
These  complications  may  be  highly  serviceable  where  ma- 
chinery is  fixed ;  but  where  engines  have  to  be  taken  to 
their  work,  as  they  do  in  agricultural  operations,  the 
greatest  possible  simplicity  in  arrangements  must  be 
observed. 


THE  SALE  OF  EXMOOR  PONIES.— No  less  than  78 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Knight's  ponies  were  sold  at  Reading  by  Mr. 
Toinkins,  in  September,  bat  the  average  was  not  a  high  one. 
many  of  the  lots  going  for  less  than  a  man  might  pick  ana 
choose  from  a  way-side  drove.  Only  three  reached  to  a  score 
each,  Sir  Rowland  going  for  27  gs.,  King  Tom  for  26  gs.,  and 
Idler  for  20  gs.  Mr.  Robert  Smith  did  better  with  his  32 
ponies,  cobs,  and  hacks  at  Bristol  on  Wednesday,  ahhonrh 
the  business  was  not  so  ^ood  as  that  of  last  year,  while  the 
higher  prices  induded  Sextos  hj  Sextns,  33|^  gs. ;  Negress  by 


§1. ;   Qaeen  of  the  Moor  by  the  Baldfiiced  Stag,  40  gs. ;  Sir 
eorgebythe  Bddfoced  Stag,  37i  gs. ;  Brunette  by  Artist, 
30  gs. ;  Keepsake  by  Master  Bobby>  ^8  gs. ;   Rhoda  by  the 


Baldfaced  Stag,  24  gs. ;  Dr.  Syntax  by  Artist,  27  gs. ;  Ma- 
zeppa  by  Sextos,  27  gs. ;  The  Sweep  bf  Artist,  25  gs. ;  Lemon- 
ade by  Sea  King,  33  gs. ;  Samson  by  Trotting  Wonder, 40  gs.; 
Edgar  by  Trotting  Wonder  (15  h.  1  in.),  62  gs. ;  The  Czar  by 
Leo,  31  gs. ;  The  Amazon  by  Leo,  62  n. ;  Punch  by  Soffolk 
Punch,  21  gs.  We  see  that  some  other  breeders,  hitherto  qoite 
unknown,  are  annoondng  their  sales  of  Exmoors,  and  the 
thing  threatens  to  be  overdoAei 
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Cerealf  ara  harreited  in  r  maimer  different  from  that  in 
which  we  collect  the  other  frnita  of  the  earth.  The  reason  it 
that  the  crop  has  a  double  Talne.  It  consists  of  two  distinct 
portions— one  less  balky  and  more  predoos,  destined  for  the 
food  of  man  and  of  beast ;  theother,  more  bulky  and  less  pre- 
doos, used  for  litter,  for  thatch,  and  for  similar  purposes.  The 
unthrifty  economy  of  the  fiurmer  seeks  to  grasp  this  doable 
harvest  at  the  same  operation,  and,  in  so  doing,  causes  a  double 
loss.  He  loses  on  his  ^traw,  because  he  cannot  mow  it  so  dose 
to  the  ground  as  he  does  his  hay,  for  fear  of  the  loss  of  grain 
by  the  faU,  particularly  in  wheat,  and  if  the  ear  be  fully  rim. 
He  loses  on  his  grain  because  he  handles  the  plant  in  biuk, 
shaking  the  ripe  ears  at  erery  operation,  and,  more  than  all, 
because  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  crop  in  on&f  oorable 
weather  is  so  much  increased  oy  its  weight. 

Now  if  the  tanner  would  be  content  to  deal  with  his  grain 
as  he  does  with  his  other  fruit,  to  take  the  trouble  of  a  double 
ingathering,  to  crop  ears  of  com  as  he  would  basket  cherries  or 
bin  bops,  and  then  to  mow  his  straw  as  he  mows  his  hay,  he 
woold  incur  a  first  expense  perhaps  double  of  his  present. 
If^  when  the  com  arrivod  at  the  proper  stage  of  matonty,  irre- 
spective of  barometer  or  weathercock,  he  were  to  turn  all 
available  hands,  women  and  children  more  profitabv  than  men, 
on  his  well-eared  fields,  each  provided  with  a  basket  such 
as  that  in  which  seed  com  is  carried,  shing  round  the  neck, 
and  a  small  knife,  or  a  triangular  piece  of  iron,  wom 
ike  a  tailor's  thimble  on  the  fore  finger,  the  whole  of  the  com 
would  be  n^idly  secured,  being  plmoked  or  rather  bent  over 
tl^e  knife  immediatdy  beneath  the  ear,  dropped  at  once  into 
the  basket,  and  never  suffered  to  touch  the  ground,  nor 
knocked  about  to  the  loss  of  a  single  grain,  before  it  was  safdy 
deposited  in  the  granary ;  th<m,  if  we^  it  could  be  readily  and 
inexpensively  sulnected  to  a  sinrie  process  of  drying,  a  process 
which,  if  once  adopted,  would  oe  likely  to  become  universal, 
whether  the  com  were  ingathered  wet  or  dry,  as  it  would  en- 
tirely obviate  the  painful  and  dumsv  process  of  thrashing.  If 
the  ears  of  com  were  placed  in  basketsor  wire  trays,  tier  above 
tier,  so  that  a  stronff  an^  sustained  blast  of  air  were  driven 
through  them,  wheuer  set  in  motion  bj  a  fan  or  by  the  draft 
of  a  lofty  chimney — the  great  power  of  which  is  well  known 
to  those  who  have  had  to  deal  with  really  high  stacks— not 
only  would  all  superfluous  moisture  be  rapidly  absorbed,  but 
the  ear  would  become  so  dry  as  to  cease  to  retain  the  grain, 
which  would  fall  from  the  basket  as  from  a  sieve  on  the  slightest 
motion.  The  predons  part  of  the  crop  thus  secured,  the 
farmer  would  take  his  own  time  for  mowing  the  straw,  or  cut- 
ting it  bv  machinery ;  at  least  he  would  so  do  until  practice  in 
drying  the  wheat  itself  should  teach  him  that  it  was  a  false 
economy  to  lose  dther  straw  or  hay  in  unfavourable  weather 
for  want  of  proper  arrangements  for  drying  these  valuable 
crops. 

Ii  the  cost  of  reaping  were,  as  we  said,  doubled,  without 
making  any  allowance  for  the  increased  quantity  of  straw,  or 
for  the  saving  in  grain  by  the  hand-picking,  and  setting  the 
expense  of  drying  agabst  that  of  thrashing,  we  can  admit  that 
8d.  or4d.  a  bushel  would  be  added  to  the  cost  price  of  wheat. 
Against  this  what  has  the  former  to  set  F  The  deterioration  of 
the  crop  by  bad  vreather,  and  the  risk  of  almost  total  loss. 
The  present  harvest,  so  promising  a  few  weeks  since,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  lost  a  tenth  of  its  quantity,  besides  deterioration 
in  its  quality,  by  the  not  unusual  bad  weather.  Would  Sd.  or 
4d.  a  bushel  be  a  price  at  which  the  country  would  hesitate  to 
ensure  its  crops  of  cereals.  If  a  crop  could  be  under-written 
at  that  price,  when  just  bc^ning  to  ripen,  would  a  merchant 
hesitate  so  to  cover  himself  against  loss.  But  thM  additional 
cost  would  not  be  loss,  but  foirly  remunerative  expenditure ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  inexpensive  labour 
would  be  available  in  the  first  instance,  the  saving  of  bulk, 
which  would  diminish  the  cost  of  all  subsequent  operations, 
the  saving  of  grain  from  percussion  at  every  stage  of  its 
storing,  the  avoidance  of  risk  and  of  subsequent  processes,  by 
carrying  a  thoroughly  dried  sample  of  com  mstead  of  a  damp 
or  partiaUy  dried  sample  to  store,  and  the  increase  in  quan- 
tity of  itiftw,  it  is  a  question  ivh«tb»r  tht  iaoiviMi  of  cost  wo«14 


be  reaUy  sensible,  apart  from  the  fital  qimtion  of  WKOimBt 
against  totalloss. 

The  Austrian  Oovenunent  are  knowm  to  hmm  ado|*ad  saa. 
plete  and  satisfactorr  methods  for  the  drying  and  ptesauBs 
of  store  com  in  the  great  fortresses  of  the  (^oadnklcnriL 
Those  familiar  with  Southern  £urope  will  hear  in  mind  ths 
constant  occupation  of  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  some  distheb 
in  drying  and  re-drying  grain,  and  in  exposing  the  pmaoas 
seed  to  tne  vertical  ravs  of  the  sun.  It  is  incredible  that  in 
our  climate  we  should  yet  have  to  learn  vaA  a  hmanu  Who 
will  believe  hereafter  that  a  peojde  so  ready  to  fevge  Uades 
and  to  east  cannon  for  the  defence  of  thdr  eoastn  Mniudmf 
human  enemy  could  be  content  to  let  their  poor  fost  three  4ap 
in  the  month — for  to  that  at  least  is  the  aetaal  riaeia  the  poei 
of  bread  equivalent^  whenever  such  a  rainy  summer  as  sai^  W 
expected  to  recur  e>'ery  third  or  fourtii  year  takes  plafr  aad 
then  to  solace  themsdvesby  the  assertion  that  the  weather  is 
beyond  human  control  P 

We  speak  vidth  all  respect  of  the  fhrmer.  We  hold  that  no 
persons  deserve  the  more  emphatic  reprobaition  of  all  good 
eitixens,  and  of  all  honest  men,  than  those  vrho  endesrocr  to 
divide  our  eommon  weal  by  setting  class  againrt  dnae,w)Mther 
it  be  the  poor  against  the  rich,  the  labourer  apainst  the  em- 
plover,  the  manufacturer  against  the  agricnltiunst,  or  tlw  iili 
and  prating  in  any  rank  of  life,  against  the  indu«trioaa  and 
the  contented ;  and  if  there  be  any  calling  in  life  that  woold 
seem  to  demand  the  respect  of  all  other  members  of  the  bady 
politic  more  than  another,  it  would  certainly  seem  to  be  tftat 
which  provides  the  bread  we  eat  In  that  ancient  law  wbddi 
the  criticism  of  the  day  holds  to  be  inspired  by  joctioe  akme, 
and  to  some  extent  wanting  in  the  gentler  attrib^  <tf  mercj. 
it  was  forbidden  to  muxcle  the  ok  that  performed  the  d^  « 
thrashing  in  a  mode  even  ruder  than  our  own.  But  it  ia  nil 
as  gradging  a  fair,  or  even  an  ample  return  for  the  Inbonr  aai 
the  capital  of  the  former,  that  we  remark  that  he  has  been,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  deprived  of  that  wholesome  stxmnlns  of 
competition  which  has  urged  the  labourers  in  other  dmri- 
mentB  of  production  to  such  vigorous  and  snceouful  cibit 
We  must  eat  There  is,  as  yet,  no  substitnte  kfr  bread  aai 
meat,  for  cheese  and  milk,  and  butter,  for  oste,  tar  bsriey,  or 
for  hops.  That  chemistty  will  hereafter  supply  us  with  food, 
uneUborated  by  the  slow  process  of  jvegetstion,  is  onr  trm 
expectation ;  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come.  Tht  fkmer,  theiv- 
fore,  possesses  in  some  sort  a  monopofy — and  a  jaoaopotj  sf  a 
peculiar  kind.  At  times  the  variation  of  the  seasons  is  sack 
that  a  bad  harvest  in  this  countnr  coinddes  with  a  frnitfiU 
season  in  the  other  com-growbg  ustricts  which  partly  npotj 
our  markets.  In  such  cases,  while  the  general  prodoctive 
result  may  be  undisturbed,  the  English  pro&oer  will,  for  tk 
year  in  question,  be  a  loser,  and  the  foreign  prodnoer  will 
pocket  a  share  of  the  natural  average  profit  of  the  EnfU 
former.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  the  oaae,  as  in  tk 
present  year,  that  the  distribution  of  weatner  over  the  con- 
growiuK  latitiides  of  our  northem  hemisphere  is  mare  impsvtial, 
and  that  the  harv^  suffers  alike  in  England  and  in  America, 
in  Bekium,  and  the  fidds  bordering  onuie  Danube.  It  is  cal- 
culated, or  rather  estimated,  that  a  tenth  of  our  harvest  bt 
been  lostowing  to  the  wetneesof  the  summer.  But  the  fnm 
harvest  is  no  better  than  our  own.  The  food  prodneed  fin-  m 
supply  of  the  coming  year  has  follen  short,  to  a  gresttf  or  lea 
extent,  all  over  the  world;  and  everv  furmer,  let  ns  aawBe, 
has  sent  nine,  or  even  fewer,  sacks  of  com  to  market,  iutesi 
of  the  ten  on  which  he  counted  in  July.  But  the  loss  4mb 
not  altogether,  if  at  alL  fall  on  the  foimer.  It  looks  as  if  il 
were  the  other  way.  Nine  quarters,  or  even  dght  qiart«fi 
of  wheat,  at  60s.  a  quarter,  represent  a  hi^er  money  retsn 
than  ten  quarters  at  40s. ;  and,  without  making  more  thaa  t 
rough  approximation  to  quantitv  and  to  price,  the  resah  to 
the  farmer  of  a  bad  harvest  may  be  thought  not  unfivqaeati} 
to  take  this  form.  If  com  were  paid  for/like  coal,  by  iu  bod- 
producing  power,  the  onus  of  the  seasons  would  faU  upon  tfe 
farmer.  While  com  is  paid  for  in  inverse  proportion  to  ft 
abundance,  the  loss  arising  from  bad  weather,  and  fron  seoet 
BttbBiiMioa  to  lOl  th§  ilMlboto  of  b«d  w««Uier  OA  the  SQ!K^ 
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flood,  fidls  chiefly  or  alto^ethev  ontho  oonsnmer.  It  is  not, 
therefiire,  a  fiurmer'i  qnortion  that  we  are  now  attempting  to 
solve ;  itii  a  qnestion  that  comes  straight  home  to  every  man 
who  knows  wnat  it  is  to  look-  at  the  loaf  on  his  table,  and  to 
wish  that  it  were  larger  or  chei^)er.  It  is,  above  all,  to  the 
poor  that  we  give  the  connsel  so  to  gather  np  the  fragments 
of  the  store  offered  by  the  bonntiM  lumd  of  Nature  that  nothing 
he  wanting. 

To  gather  up  the  fragments !  to  leave  nothing  then  for  the 
gleaner  1  to  leave  no  room  for  that  picturesque  and  affecting 
industry,  of  which  we  can  trace  the  history  ibr  nearly  four 
thousand  yean !  to  substitute  the  iron  grasp  of  scientific  thrift 
for  the  time-honoured  common  law  of  humanity,  older  than 
the  Twelve  Tables  of  Boman  law,  and  passing  from  an  unwritten 
to  a  written  form,  at  the  same  date  as  the  Decalogue  itself^  that 
law  which  forbade  to  "  wholly  reap  the  comers'*  of  the  field, 
or  to  "  gather  the  gleaninffs  of  the  harvest^ !  We  would  deal 
reverently  with  this  vested  right  of  the  poor  and  the  feeble. 
Tet  does  not  its  very  existence  nieak  loudly  as  to  the  wasteful 
character  of  our  present  mode  oi  harvesting  P    The  more  pre- 


cious to  the  poor  is  the  right  of  gleaninj^,  the  larger  is  the 
waste  which  the  gleaner  prevents  nom  being  totaL  But  the 
true  reply  is  that  we  would  raise  the  dignity  and  would  nose 
the  emolument  of  the  gleaner.  It  is  tnose  who  new  glean 
scattered  and  fallen  ears  whom  we  would  send  out  with  kni£3 
and  basket  to  gather  com.  We  would  substitute  a  fail  day's 
work  for  the  public,  fkiriy  paid,  and  well  worth  a  £gdr  payment 
for  a  desultory  day's  work  for  the  individual,  the  hazardous 
remuneration  of  which  depends  on  the  largeness  of  the  former's 
heart  or  the  looseness  of  tne  reaper's  grip.  We  would  bid  the 
gleaner  to  sit  down,  an  equal  guest,  at  the  harvest-home  dinner, 
not  to  gather  up  the  scraps  beneath  the  table  and  to  dine  on 
what  she  can  save  from  the  rooks. 

Great  and  advantageous  changes  have  been  made  since  we, 
vears  ago,  urged  the  necessity  for  improvements  in  our  fium 
buildings,  and  showed  the  wastefulness  and  iiuuriousness  of 
parts  01  our  fcirmyard  management.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
not  be  bng  before  we  may  he  able  to  say  the  same  thing  in 
respect  of  our  present  protest  against  the  existing  helplessness 
in  the  face  of  bad  weatner. — The  Builder, 


ONE     PECK     OF     WHEAT     PEE     AOEE. 


SiE, — ^Teiterday,  the  26th  Oct.,  I  supervised  the  putting-in 
of  half-a-peck  of  wheat  on  half-an-acre  in  my  eteven-acre 
efaanel  land.  The  rest  of  the  field  was  drilled  to-day  with  4 
pecJu  per  acre  ^my  usual  heavy-land  quantity),  but  half-an- 
acre  on  one  side  of  the  thin-sown  was  drilled  with  3  pecb 
an  acre.  It  is  on  a  clover-lea,  mown  for  hay  and  then  manured 
and  fed,  according  to  my  usual  custom*  The  dibbling  of  the 
half-acre  emploj^  one  man  to  dibble  and  five  women  to 
drop  a  whole  day-^hat  is,  from  half-past  6  to  6  pju.  The 
eostis— one  man,  2s.  6d. ;  five  women,  at  lOd.,  4e.  2d. ;  or  at 
the  rate  of  13s.  4A.  per  acre.  Ll  ordinary  dibbling  it  only 
leqmres  two  women  or  girls  to  drop  fbr  each  dibbler ;  but 
tiien  the  seed  is  hurriedly  and  carelessly  dropped  into  the  dibble 
holes,  in  quantities  varying  from  five  grams  to  a  dozen.  In 
ray  case  one  kernel  only  was  dropped  in  each  hole,  although 
occasionally  two  would  slip  in,  and  sometimes  one  would  drop 
outside.  The  total  quantity  delivered  to  ihid  women  was  three- 
quarters  of  a  peck,  and  when  their  bags  were  emptied  in  the 
evening,  and  the  contents  accurately  measured,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  peck  was  returned ;  so  that,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, rather  less  than  one  peck  per  acre  was  disposed  of.  The 
wheat  was  white  club-headed  rough  chaff,  weighing  681bs.  per 
bushel.  I  sold  30  quarters  of  it  yesterday,  at  67s.  per  qr. 
The  field  on  which  it  grew  produced  a  firaction  over  4^  quart- 
ers neracre ;  and  as  apeck  an  acre  was  grown  in  that  field,  it 
yieloed  quite  as  much  as  the  average  of  the  field,-  although 
somewhat  les«  than  its  a4joinin^  mdf-aore.  ^  Testerday  the 
dihble-holes  were  all  left  open  until  they  had  finished,  and  then 
one  stroke  of  the  light  hurrows  covered  them.  As  a  certain 
friend  of  mine  doubted  whether  one  peck  of  seed  per  acre 
would  aUow  one  kernel  to  so  manjr  holes  as  6  indies  oy  4^,  I 
■at  down  quietly  in  the  evening,  weighed  half-an-ounee  of  the 
aeed  we  had  been  putting  in,  and  then  counted  the  kernels. 
The  result  is  as  follows :  Weight  of  seed  per  bushel,  63  lbs. ; 
half-an-ounce  gave  424  kemeb,  therefore  I  peck  would  give 
about  213,696  grains,  and  as  there  are  43,660  superficial  feet 
in  an  acre,  1  peck  would  give  almost  five  kernels  to  each  square 
foot  The  dibble-holes,  6  inches  by  5,  would  give  about  6 
dibble-holes  to  each  square  foot,  so  that  in  feet  one  man  in 
the  course  of  a  day  made  108,900  dibble-holes.  This  is  done 
1^  walkinff  backwards,  and  working  with  an  iron  dibble  in 
each  hand.  On  looking  at  these  dibble-holes  (five  to  each 
square  foot),  before  they  are  covered  up,  every  impartial  ob- 
server must  feel  that  the  plants  of  wheat  will  be  fully  thick 
enough.  liebig  says,  justly,  that  the  greatest  enemjr  to  a 
wheat  plant  is  another  wheat  plant,  for  they  both  require  the 
same  kind  of  food,  and  fight  for  it  when  too  closely  packed. 
The  result  b  then  the  same  as  with  an  over-crowded  phmtation 
of  young  trees :  they  are  crippled  and  stunted.  Now  if  one  peck 
per  acre  gives  five  plants  on  every  square  foot,  one  bushel  per 
acre  will  give  20  plants  for  eveir  square  foot,  and  two  bushels 
per  acre  would  give  40  pknts  for  every  square  foot :  one  fine 
plant  of  tillered  wheat  will  require  at  least  half  a  square  foot 
to  itself.  In  order  to  get  5  ouarters  per  acre  from  one  peck  of 
seed,  each  kemel  shoufi  produce  four  average  ears,  or  40  ker- 
nels to  ?«ch  ear,   Tb»  power  to  do  this  does  not  depend  opoti 


the  seed,  but  on  the  condition  of  the  soU,  both  «a  to  tillage  and 
fbod  for  the  plant.  If  these  are  ample,  instead  of  four  ears 
we  shall  prooably  get  an  average  of  six  ears,  or  240  fbr  one  $ 
that  is,  240  pecla  for  one,  or  7t  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre. 
I  hope  to  get  nearly  as  much  as  this  next  year,  if  a  fine  season* 
I  lately  heard  that  one  of  the  women  droppers  was  last  vear 
fractious  and  captious,  and  neglected  her  work  on  my  pecx  an 
acre,  so  that  the  plant  was  not  so  regular  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  Let  me  advise  my  brother-mrmers  always  to  sow  the 
very  best  seed,  well  dressed,  and  then  passed  through  the 
blower,  to  get  rid  of^^e  light  or  imperfect  grains.  I  know 
that  in  too  many  Instances  tail  or  imerior  com  is  sown  as  a 
matter  of  economy — a  ruinous  and  ftUse  economy.  Whenever 
a  farmer  desires  to  get  a  large  return  of  seed  firom  some  parti- 
cular sort  of  wheat,  he  carefully  plants  it  in  his  garden,  one 
kemel  in  a  hole,  gives  it  ample  space,  and  gets  an  enormous 
increase.  Having  thus  accumulated  a  stock,  he  pursues  an 
entirely  opposite  course  in  his  fields.  This  is  inconsistent  and 
illogical,  and  we  must  draw  the  inference  that  his  field-cultiva- 
tion is  so  imperftsct  and  inferior  to  his  garden  that  he  has  no 
faith  in  its  power  of  producing  a  great  crop.  Why  should  not 
our  land  be  nrdenea  P  It  can  only  be  done  hy  an  additional 
investment  of  labour  and  capital,  and  a  diminution  in  tenable 
area.  I  once  said  to  a  fiurmer,  "  Why  don't  von  fkrm  your 
garden  the  same  as  you  do  your  land  P**  **  Oh,"  said  he,  "  it 
would  not  pay ;  we  should  not  grow  enough."  I  never  heard 
a  stronger  reason  fbr  gardening  the  land.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  thick  sowing  causes  immense  loss  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  countiy.  As  soon  as  by  high  feeding  and  rich 
manuring  the  land  becomes  fbrcing,  we  near  it  said,  **  I  get 
my  crops  bud  and  spoiled."  I  lay  down  for  a  principle  that 
knd  can  hardly  be  too  rich  for  wheat.  Put  your  kernels  in  at 
a  proper  distance,  in  a  rich  garden,  and  what  a  crop  you  will 

get !  out  crowd  the  grain  in  as  on  an  ordinary  field,  and  it  will 
e  destroyed.  Some  folks  are  afiraid  to  sow  early,  because  they 
will  sow  so  much  seed.  Thin  sowing,  like  sewage,  has  had 
many  warm  opponents,  but  the  troth  will  ultimately  prevail ; 
and  we  shall  probably  live  to  see  experiments  and  calculations 
overcoming  mere  ideas  and  strong  prejudices  arising  from  old 
customs  under  different  conditions  from  those  of  tne  present 
day.    My  hope,  therefore,  is  in  the  future. 

I^ree,  Oct.  27M.  J.  J.  Mecui. 

PJS.  Thin  sowing  won't  do  with  bad  imdean  farming  and 
imperfect  tillage.  In  weedy  undrained  land,  where  the  furrow* 
slice  presents  an  unbroken,  twitch-bound,  and  almost  insepar- 
able slice,  over  which  common  wood  harrows  (rakes),  with 
teeth  worn  down  to  a  stump,  dance  over  the  clous,  but  make 
no  tillage,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  a  great  crop,  even  with 
abundant  seed.  On  drained  ana  deep^  cultivated  lands, 
worked  by  perfect  implements — ^ood  iron  harrows,  with 
steel  teeth — ^you  get  a  perfect  comnunution  and  friable  inter- 
mixing of  the  seed-bed,  in  which  the  drill  can  comfortably  and 
safely  deposit  its  seeds.  Beally,  in  too  many  instances,  the 
old  imperfect  rolls  and  implements  are  in  antiquated  uniform 
correspondence  with  the  tonble-down  dihtpidftted  iheds  and 
]i)ailding9. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR 
OCTOBER. 

Although  we  have  had  a  humid  atmosphere  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  months  the  whole  of  the  outstanding  crops 
in  the  north  have  heen  secured,  hut  in  very  poor  condition. 
In  Irehind  and  Scotland  scarcely  anv  grain  is  now  in  the  fields ; 
10  that  harvest  work  generally  may  oe  considered  closed.  The 
wheat  crop  is  certainlv  a  fair  average  as  to  quantity ;  but  a 
large  portion  of  it  will  not  be  fit  for  millers'  purposes  for  seve- 
ral months.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  be  compelled  to  pur- 
chase  increased  quantities  of  wheat  abroad  to  meet  our  enor- 
mous consumption.  Barley  is  turning  out  a  good  crop,  thou^ 
much  weathered.  Fine  barleys  are,  therefore,  very  scarce,  and 
high  in  price.  Wheat  and  barley  are  likely  to  command  ex- 
treme quotations  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Oats  have 
•old  at  nnnsually  high  quotations,  notwithstanding  that  we 
have  imported  very  large  supplies  firom  the  continent.  In  the 
value  of  beans  and  peas  scarcely  any  change  has  taken  place. 
'  The  qnotatioiiMirevery  high,  considering  the  extent  of  the  new 
crops.  The  floor  trade  has  been  active,  at  4e.  to  58.  per  2801bs. 
more  money. 

The  pastures  are  full  of  grass  for  the  time  of  year.  De- 
pastured stock  has,  therefore,  £ftred  remarkably  well.  The 
crops  of  swedes,  turnips,  and  mangolds  being  very  large,  there 
is  now  a  good  quantity  of  food  on  hand  for  winter  use.  Hay 
and  straw  have  given  way  in  price,  so  that  the  outlay  for  cakes 
during  the  winter  months  is  licely  to  be  very  small  when  com- 
pared vith  several  previous  seasons. 

We  regret  to  state  that  the  potato  dise^  has  extended  itself 
to  most  of  onr  best  districts,  and  it  is  calmdated  that,  at  least, 
one-third  of  the  potato  crop  has  been  lost.  At  present,  how- 
ever, potatoes  are  offering  in  the  London  market  at  from  708. 
to  120s.  per  ton. 

Meadow  hay  has  sold  at  from  £8  lOs.  to  £4  10s. ;  cU)ver, 
£4  10s.  to  £5  lOs. ;  and  straw,  £1  IGs.  to  £2  4a.  per  load. 

Advices  from  most  of  the  continental  markets  state  that 
wheat  has  been  in  active  request  on  English  account,  and  that 
prices  have  rapidly  advanced.  All  kinds  of  spring  com  have 
moved  off  freely,  at  extreme  quotations.  In  Ajuerica  both 
wheat  and  flour  liave  realized  prices  far  above  the  views  of 
shippers  to  this  country.  The  exports  have,  therefore,  been 
trifling,  and  we  con  hardly  venture  to  suppose  that  even  current 
rates  in  England  will  attract  supplies  from  the  United  States. 

In  Scotland  there  has  been  some  activity  in  the  grain  trade 
generally.  Wheat  has  risen  3s.  to  5s.,  barley  28.,  and  oats 
rally  la.  per  quarter.  Very  few  shipments  have  been  made  to 
the  south.  Evidently,  however,  the  crops  ^ve  been  carried 
in  better  order  than  in  the  north  of  England. 

The  Irish  markets  have  been  scantily  supplied  with  prodnce, 
for  which  the  inquiry  has  ruled  steady,  at  enhanced  quota- 
tions. A  large  portion  of  the  crops  was  carried  daring  har- 
vest time  in  good  condition. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING  THE 
PAST  MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  imports  of  live  stock  firom  the 
continent  have  exhibited  a  falling  off  when  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  in  1865,  and  that  the  aggregate  supplies 
of  beasts  brought  forward  in  the  Metropolitan  Market  have 
exhibited  a  deficiency,  the  beef  trade  has  been  in  a  sluggish 
state,  and  prices  have  had  a  drooping  tendency.  The  decline  in 
the  arrivals  of  live  stock  from  continental  ports  has  been  fully 
made  good  by  increased  supplies  of  dead  meat.  During  the 
month  they  nave  amountea  to  about  2,500  tons,  chiefly  car- 
cases of  mutton,  and  tended  greatly,  althongh  the}  have  mostly 
arrived  in  fair  saleable  condition,  to  depress  the  trade  for  Eng- 
lish meat.  In  some  few  instances,  tlie  best  Scots,  &c.,  have 
realised  5s.  2d.  to  5s.  4d.  per  8  lbs. ;  but  the  more  general 
figure  has  been  5s.  per  81bs. 

The  supplies  of  sheep  brought  forward  have  been  only  mode- 
rate, both  as  to  number  and  quality.  Prices  have  given  way 
about  4d.  per  8  lbs.,  at  whicli  clearances  have  been  effected. 

Prime  small  calves  have  sold  steadily  at  full  quotations ;  but 


inferior  veal  has  sold  slowly.    In  prices,  however,  veij  littie 
change  has  taken  place. 

Pigs  liave  met  a  slow  sale  for  the  time  of  year,  and  prices 
have  not  been  supported.  The  top  figure  has  been  5s.  £d.  per 
8  lbs.  Evidently  the  supply  of  pigs  in  the  conntry  has  con- 
siderably increased  this  year.  Tne  arrivals  from  France,  Hol- 
land, &c.,  have  been  in  good  condition. 

It  is  grati^ring  to  observe  that  the  disease  amongst  Hve 
stock  is  rapidly  on  the  decrease.  Depastured  stock,  tram  the 
j^reat  abundance  of  grass,  is  doing  remarkably  well,  and  there 
18  a  g^reat  abundance  of  food  on  hand  for  winter  use. 

The  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  have  been  as 
under : —  Head. 

Beasts      15,876 

Sheep      30,108 

LamU     54a 

Calves     1,378 

Pigs         4,839 

Total  52,764 

C0MP1.RISON  OT  Imports. 
Oct.  BeasU.  Sheep.  Calves.  FifL 

1865     15,344  69,611  1,952  9.13S 

1864    16,074  38,715  8,339  5,5J7 

1863     11,560  37,521  1,129  3,965 

1862     7,906  28,109  1,327  IJBOO 

1861     5,577  42,538  1,207  5,5U 

1860     6,750  24,980  1,662  2,074 

1859  6,026  24,323  784  878 

1858  4,600  24,145  1.581  553 

1857  5,819  24,102  1,998  1,333 

1856  8,871  10,502  1,280  895 

1855  8.136  21.137  1,358  3,501 

1854  6,894  16,328  1,009  1,00 

The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  in  the  Qnai  Metrr>> 
politan  Market  have  been  as  follows: — 

Head. 

Beasts     27,600 

Cows        200 

Sheep      99,200 

Calves     1,666 

Pigs         4,340 

Comparison  op  Suppliss. 
Oct.  Beasts.        Cows.       Sheep.      Calves.        Fin. 

1865     30,210        132        157.840        2,932        2.478 

1864    33,840        519        137,424        2,671        3.820 

1863     30,512        ^35        110.800        2,029        S,4$» 

1862    ,   28,975        526        118,780        1,865        8.Si« 

1861     28,220        539        121,390        1,626        3,6o0 

1860    26,240        525        128,250        2,289        2.630 

The  supplies  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  beasts  tku  eon- 
pare  with  the  two  previous  years : — 

Oct.  Oct.          Oct.  Oct 
From—                         1863.  1864.        1865.  1866. 
Lincolnshire,    Leicester- 
shire, and  Northamp- 
tonshire     11,660  10,600      8,460  6,000 

Other  parU  of  EngUnd.     3,650  3,600      3,700  3,000 

Scotiand    28  123           53  16 

Irehind 2,780  2.070         990  58U 

Beef  has  sold  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  4d. ;  mntton,  Sa.  Sd.  to 

68.  4d.;  veal,  4«.  2d.  to  5s.  6d.;  pork,  4«.  to  6t.  2d.  per 
8lbs.  to  sink  the  offal. 

Comparison  op  Prigrs. 

Oct.,  1862.    Oct.,  1863.  Oct.,  1864.    Oct.,  1865. 

8.    d.     8.  d.    8.  d.       8.  d.    S.  d.     8.    d.     8.  d.    8.  d. 

Beef  from  3    0to4  8    3  4to5  0    3  2to5    4    3  44o5    4 
Mutton..  3    4to5  4    3  6to5  6    3  8to6    6    4  4to6    S 

Veal 3  10to5  4    3  4to4  8    4  0to5    4    4  4to5    6 

Pork 4    Oto5  0    3  4to4  6    3  6to4  10    4  4to5  lU 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  have  been  heavily  sopplied  with 
meat,  which  has  moved  off  slowly,  on  lower  terms.  Beei;  froa 
3s.  2d.  to  4s.  8d.;  mutton,  3s.  Is.  to  58. ;  veal,  4«.  to  5s.  4i. ; 
pork,  Ss.  lOs.  to  5s,  44.  per  Slbs.  by  the  «rcas«. 
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GENBKAL  AGRICULTUEAL  REPORT  FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

Large  qaantitiM  of  ram  haTing  fidlen  in  Tarioos  parts  of 
tiie  oonntry,  serioas  damage  has  been  sustained  by  floods,  es- 
pecially in  the  north  of  England.  Ploughing  in  that  quarter 
has  been  greatly  interfered  with,  and  the  knd  lias  become 
moch  saturated  with  moisture.  In  the  southern,  western,  and 
eastern  counties,  however,  outdoor  labours  are  in  a  forward 
srtate,  and  the  young  wheats  have  come  up  with  great  regu- 
larity. Although  the  importations  of  foreign  and  Colonial 
produce  have  been  on  a  fair  average  scale,  and  although  about 
750,000  quarters  of  wheat  are  known  to  be  on  passage  from 
the  Black  S«a  ports,  the  grain  trade  has  been  in  a  very  ex- 
cited state,  and  prices,  almost  generally,  have  rapidly  advanced. 
In  the  last  week  in  the  month,  however,  there  was  a  pause  in 
the  operations  of  millers,  and  wheat  could  only  be  disposed  .of 
at  a  reduction  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  quarter.  The  leading 
holders  of  produce,  however,  seem  disposed  to  think  that  the 
'  quotations  have  not  yet  seen  their  highest  point,  and  that  the 
importations  during  the  winter  months  will  be  on  a  very 
limited  scale.  Our  impression  is,  notwithstanding  that  money 
is  very  abundant  and  low  in  price,  that  then  is  scarcely  room 
for  rising  markets.  On  the  other  hand,  wheat  is  not  likely 
to  fall  rapidly,  because  a  large  portion  of  the  new  crop  of 
English  will  not  be  fit  for  millers*  purposes  until  quite  the 
spnng. 

The  inferior  condition  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was 
secured  has  led  to  a  great  scarcity  of  barley  fit  for  malting 
purposes.  Prices  as  a  consequence  have  mlM  high,  and  some 
of  the  brewers  are  now  purchasing  low  Qualities  of  sugar  for 
brewing  purposes.  Nevertheless,  the  malt  trade  has  continued 
in  a  healthy  state.  The  finest  malt  is  now  worth  80b.  per 
onarter,  a  price  which  has  compelled  the  brewers  to  advance 
uieir  quotations  for  beer  and  ale.  Oats  have  risen  fuUv  3s. 
per  quarter.  Even  the  large  arrivals  firom  the  Continent  have 
nfled  to  keep  prices  in  check.  No  change  of  importance  has 
taken  place  m  the  value  of  either  beans  or  peas ;  but  flour  has 
advanced  2b.  to  4«.  per  2801bs. 

The  public  sales  of  colonial  wool  have  been  commenced  in 
London.  They  have  ^ne  off  heavily,  at,  comnared  with  the 
previous  series,  a  decline  in  the  quotations  of  (^.  to  fully  Id. 
per  lb.  English  wool  has  commanded  very  little  attention, 
either  for  home  use  or  export.  The  quantities  brought  for- 
ward, however,  have  been  only  moderate. 

The  supplies  of  potatoes  on  offer  have  been  moderately  ex- 
tensive. Selected  samples  have  realited  £7  per  ton,  other 
kinds  in  proportion.  Most  accounts  agree  m  stating  that 
heavy  losses  have  been  sustained  by  disease  this  year.  Li  No- 
Tember,  last  year,  the  highest  price  for  potatoes  was  £5  10s. 
per  ton. 

The  hop  trade  has  been  very  quiet,  owing  to  the  hiffh  prices 
demanded  by  the  growers  of  hops.  The  quotations,  however, 
have  been  well  supported,  notwithstanding  that  nearlv  5,000 
hales  of  foreign  hops  have  arrived  in  Lonoon  only.  Hops  are 
now  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  cwt.  higher  in  price  than  they  were 
at  this  time  last  year. 

Thb  root-crops  have  turned  out  unusually  abundant ;  and 
the  pastures  have  yielded  a  full  average  quantity  of  grass.  As 
the  outlay  for  food  for  cattle  purposes  will  be  very  small  for 
■ome  time,  hay  and  straw  have  met  a  heavy  sale,  on  lower 
terms.  In  London,  meadow-hay  has  sold  at  from  £3  5s.  to 
£4  5s.,  clover  £4  5s.  to  £5  15s.,  and  straw  £1 16s.  to  £2  4«. 
per  load. 

Although  the  importations  of  foreign  provisions  have  been 
only  moderate,  the  cattle  trade  has  been  in  a  sluggish  state, 
on  nther  lower  terms ;  and  it  is  stated  in  various  quarters 
that  meat  has  seen  its  highest  range  in  value  for  the  present. 

The  Scotch  markets  have  been  scantily  supplied  with  pro- 
duce, which  hu  moved  off  freelv,  on  higher  terms.  The  ship- 
ments of  potatoes  to  the  South  have  been  rather  extensive. 

In  Ireland  very  little  wheat  has  been  brought  forward.  The 
aek  for  it  has,  consequently,  been  active,  at  enhanced  quota- 
tions. All  kinds  of  spring  com,  as  well  as  maize,  have  risen 
considerably  in  price.  The  shipments  to  England  have 
slightly  inoeaaedi 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  has 
been  but  moderately  supplied  with  oeasts  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  month,  tne  demand  for  most  br^ds  has  been 
inactive,  and  inferbr  stock  has  ruled  somewhat  bwer  in  price. 
The  quality  of  the  shorthorns  firom  Lincolnshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  Northamptonshire  has  shown  signs  of  improve- 
ment ;  but  firom  our  other  districts  the  supplies  have  come  to 
hand  in  venr  middliuff  condition.  The  arrivids  from  Scotland 
have  been  fuUy  equal  to  most  former  seasons ;  but  those  firom 
Ireland  have  shown  a  great  want  of  qualitv.  The  average 
range  in  the  value  of  Scots  and  crosses  has  been  firom  5s.  to 
5s.  4d.  per  Slbs. 

The  supplies  of  English  sheep  have  been  small ;  of  foreign, 
only  moderate.  In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  prime  sheep 
commanded  extreme  currencies ;  but,  towards  the  dose,  prices 
gave  2d.  to  4d.  per  Slbs. ;  the  latest  figure  for  the  best  Downs 
and  half-breds  being  fis.  per  Slbs. 

There  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  calves  at,  compara- 
tively speaking,  high  quotations,  viz.,  firom  4e.  4d.  to  5s. 
8d.  per  Slbs. 

The  sale  for  pi^  has  continued  heavy,  and  the  currencies 
have  had  a  drooping  tendency.  The  top  figure  has  been  5s. 
2d.  per  Slbs. 

The  inactivity  in  the  trade  in  the  live  market  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Isirge  supplies  of  Scotch  and  country-killed  meat 
on  sale  in  Newgate  and  Leadenhall.  Besides  those  supnlies, 
about  10,000  tons  of  meat,  chiefly  beef  and  mutton,  have  been 
imported  from  the  continent,  and  which  have  been  mostly 
diroosed  of  at  very  low  prices. 

The  imports  of  foreign  stock  into  London  have  been  as 
under : —  Head. 

BeasU     18,278 

Sheep      38,389 

Calves     1,290 

Pigt        1,187 

Total  64,024 

C0MP1.1USON  OT  Imtobts. 
Nov.  Beasts.  Sheep.  Calves.         Pigs. 

1865    16,254  52,517  2,526  7.77Q 

1864    17,137  34,792  2,970  8,947 

1863    11,020  80,347  1,770  2,202 

1862    6,839  28,577  1,659  688 

1861     5,295  27,833  946  1,241 

1860    6,961  22,723  1,604  828 

1859     5,927  21,907  997  159 

1858     4,787  18,258  1,174  156 

1857    4^409  17,830  2,687  136 

1856     6,102  16,380  1,152  309 

1855    7,367  17,094  1,127  464 

1854    7,120  16,604  1,108  869 

The  restrictive  measures  still  in  force  respecting  the  impor- 
tations of  live  stock  from  some  parts  of  tne  Continent  have 
led  to  a  falling  off  in  the  arrivals  auring  the  past  month ;  but 
the  have  been  made  good  by  the  increased  supplies  of  foreign 
meat  consigned  to  London. 
The  total  supplies  of  stock  exhibited  have  been  :— 

Head. 

Beasts     24,660 

Sheep      95,890 

CalvM     1,190 

Pigs         8,090 

COMPASISON  OT  SUPPLIIS. 

Nov.     Beasts.   Cows.   Sheep.   Calves.   Pigs* 

1865  36,820   295   167,230   2.868   2,811 

1864  32.600   542   114,300   2,587   2,900 

1863  27,704   506    99,180   2,156   8.170 

1862  ,  80,139   532   110.020   2,318   3,172 

1861  26,690   560   109,370   1,370   3,480 

1860  ......  26,400   500   103,600   2,112   2,920 

1869  26,492   522   120,840   1,299   2,800 

1858  24,856   534   114,643   1,437   2,970 

1857  25,383  604  103,120  8,002  8,037 

1866  26,444  615  106,760  2,096  8,416 

1866  27,411  467  97,460  1,685  8,686 

1854  28,448  612  121,081  1,848  2,726 

0  O 
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The  district  (urinl  of  beuts  thw  aovput  with  the  three 
prerions  yean: —  Oct.         Oct.  Oct.         Oct. 
Frora^                        186S.       18M.        186fi.      1866. 
IdBcolnshire,   Leiceeter* 
•hire,  and  Northamp- 
tonshire       9,e00        0,300      0.600      7,200 

Other  parte  of  England .     2,800        2,700      8,560      2,460 

Scotland    809  66i        448         164 

Ireland 2,800        2,000      1,000        880 

The  range  in  the  pricee  of  beef  hai  been  from  St.  6d.  to  6e. 
4d. ;  mutton,  Ss.  8d.  to  6t.  4d. ;  veal,  4«.  4d.  to  6i.  lOd. ; 
pork,  St.  lOd.  to  St.  2d.  per  81bt.  to  tink  the  oifal. 

COMPABISON  07  PbICZS. 

Noy.,1862.    Nor.,  1863.    Nov.,  1864.  Nor..  1865. 
t.  d.     8.  d.   8.  d.   t.  d.   8.   d.    t.    d.   t.  d.   i.  d, 

Beef  from  8  4  to  6  0    8  4to6  0    3    4to5    8    3  4to5  6 
Matton..  3  8to6  8    3  8to5  8    3  10to6    0    4  0to6  8 

Teal 8  4to5  0    8  4to4  8    4    0to6    2    4  4to6  4 

Pork 4  0to5  0    3  4to4  6    8    6to4    8    4  Oto(»  8 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  have  been  heatilj  supplied  with 
meat,  in  which  a  good  buvineu  has  been  passing.  The  aver- 
ige  top  price  for  beef  has  been  4«.  6d. ;  mntton,  48.  lOd; 
IMI9  6»*  lOd.  I  pork,  68.  per  Slbs.  by  the  carcaw. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTELLIGENCE, 
FAIRS,  &c. 

ALTTH  SHEEP  KAAKET.--The  rednctioBi,  m  oqb- 
pared  with  prices  given  at  the  same  market  of  last  year,  rMged 
from  68.,  8s.,  and  lOs.  per  head.  There  were  few  fat  present, 
and  these  went  at  7d.  to  8d.  per  lb. ;  inferior  kinds  gave  leti. 
Black-faced  ewes  sold  at  from  18s.  to  24e.,  wedders  288  to 
SSs.  ;  croM  ewes  gave  a  little  more  ;  weddere  S6s.  to  41s. ; 
Leicester  ewes  25s.,  30s.,  and  408. 

ANDOVER  FAIR.— The  supply  of  sheep  was  equal  to  the 
average,  being  about  18,000  heaa.  Trade  mled  dull,  and 
prices  had  a  downward  tendency.  The  general  quotations 
were  as  follow :  Lambs,  35s.  to  45s.  j  ewes,  468.  to  588. ; 
wethers,  50s.  to  56s.  Fat  lambs  made  up  to  528.  A  large 
flook  of  breeding  ewes  lealiied  an  average  price  of  638.  the 
head. 

ANDOVEE  FAIR  (AuoTBia  Rbpom).— The  numb«r  of 
•keep  penned,  about  18,000,  was  krger  than  the  average  of 
Ike  past  seven  or  eight  yean.  The  quality  of  the  stock  wae 
nery  indifferent,  and  there  wae  a  large  proportion  of  culb, 
i  of  which  were  but  small  and  poor.    Trade  opened  very 


dnll,  and  exceedingly  high  prices  were  asked.  Sales  were  in 
consequence  slow,  and  sellers  held  back,  expecting  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  dealers  on  the  arrival  ot  the  early  trains ;  bnt 
at  the  morning  wore  on,  no  improvement  was  shown,  and  the 
Ikir  continued  dull  to  the  last,  with  a  slight  decline  In  prices. 
liUBbs  from  358.  to  45s.,  superior  quality  Ikt  from  468.  to  52e. ;' 
ewes  from  46$.  to  588.:  wethert  from  50i.  to  66a.  Kesars. 
Pownt  and  Awbeiy  sold  by  auction  850  ewes,  divided  into  lots 
of  twenty  e^oh.  The  first  lot  made  the  high  prioe  of  70e. 
The  other  lottqnickly  followed,  at  prieet  varying  from  5ii.  to 
66s.    The  average  of  the  flock  was  6d«. 

BARNET  FAIR-^Hortes  of  high  stamp  for  h«rnee«  and 
riding  purposes  sold  at  35  to  45  guineas,  and  horses  for 
fiirmen^work  16  to  24  guineas  ;  cart  and  nag  oolta  20  to  30 
fnuneas,  and  a^ed  horses  and  ponies  were  offered  at  low  figures. 
There  was  t|i  active  demand  for  store  pigs.  Good  hogs  made 
S2s.  to  40s.,  mall  stores  18s.  to  258.,  and  breeding  lows  8  to  4 
guineas  each.    

BOSTON  SHEEP  MARKET.— There  was  a  moderate 
nmph  of  £ftt  sheep,  whieh  met  with  a  brisk  deaand  at  fr^n 
7|d.  to  8d.  per  lb. 

BTJBX}E  FAT  STOC|C  MARKET.— There  waa  a  eood 
supply  of  sheep,  most  of  which  were  ready  for  the  butter. 
Business  was  not  quite  so  brisk  as  at  some  of  the  reoent  mar* 
keta,  and  a  slight  reduction  in  prices  had  to  he  submitted  to  Vy 
the  graziers,  when  a  good  clearanoe  was  efEscted. 

CREWE  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  supply  of  store  pigt, 
chiefly  young  ones,  and  the  business  was  slow  and  prices  lower. 

OyiLDFORD  FAIR.— There  was  a  flne  diniUv  of  shttp, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  demanded  oy  dealera,  the 
shaen-pens  were  quickly  sold  out  at  the  following  prioea: 
SfvUKiown  and cross-krid  itprp  wvlktrs,  5|a,  !•  608. »  heU; 


tigi,444,to(2»<:  andlavihi  of  Uib  nmon,  88|.to37i.|K 
do.  Young  ewes  forward  in  Umb,  46s.  to  50s. ;  sged  em, 
32s.toS8s.;  and  ewe  bmhe  for  stock,  SOa.  to40i.thesi 
Baas  and  tup  lamb^  8  to  7  guineaa.  Handame  aait-hooa 
told  at  SO  to  40  guineas,  and  aged  do.  12  to  20  gaiaoii 
handsome  cart  and  nag  eolU,  20  to  85  fuineas;  honsslr 
single  harness  and  riding  purposes,  80  to  40  pmess;  do.k 
van,  omnibus,  and  heavy  draught,  35  to  45 guineas;  sod poa; 
oolts,  4  to  8  guineas. 

MARLBOROUGH  FAIR.— The  supply  shewed  aUKit. 
off,  and  trade  was  very  dull,  prices  being  Is.  to  9s.  tbe  bcti 
under  those  of  Andover.  Th»  following  were  the  avenge  qso- 
tations:  Wethers,  458.  to  588.;  ewes,  45s.  to  558.;  Ia»bi, 
85s.  to  50s. ;  but  some  made  608.  The  hone  trade  wss  briik, 
especially  horse  colts.  

2iOR£TONHAMP8T£AD  GREAT  MARKET.-* TUn 
were  about  600  sheep,  in  general  remarkable  lor  their  nod 
condition.  Prices  from  £2  to  £2  28.,  wethers  from  |3  Si  to 
It2  5s.    Sale  rather  dull.  

NEWARK  FAT  STOCK  MARKET.— A  hit  Atmd 
shetm.  Best  wether  mutton  realiiad  from  8d.  to  8H^•««  7^ 
p^  Id.    Buyen  were  pleotiiU, 

NEWTON-STEWART  HORSE  FAIR.— There  wis  sM. 
an  average  number,  but  business  was  slack,  and  prices  lot 
where  sales  were  effected,  which  caused  no  small  fromUiBj 
amongst  sellers.  There  was  a  fair  inquiry  for  good  saiaib, 
but  very  few  were  shown. 

OSW^RY  FORTNIGHTLY  FAIR.— There  wm  sWrt 
an  average  supply  of  sheep  and  pigs.  Mutton  8d.  to  $|i| 
Wid  in  some  extreme  cases  9a.  per  lb. ;  pigs  5d.  to  5id. 

SALISBURY  FORTNIQHTXY  BtARKET.— The  somber 
of  sheep  of  prime  quality  vras  short,  the  offer  principaUj  o» 
listing  of  secondary  descriptions,  the  demand  tor  vnich  rskd 
very  inactive  prioes  being  in  favour  of  buvers.  Th«  W, 
however,  readily  realized  Ute  figures,  8d.  to  9d.  per  lb. 

SETTLE  TORTNIGHTLT  FAIR.  — There  wss  t  vay 
good  show  of  sheep,  but  the  demimd  mm  duU,  ai4  pn<x>  > 
Uttle  lower  than  last  fair. 

SPHJ3BY  SHEEP  MARKET.— There  was  »  good  iho*  rf 
both  fat  and  store  sheep,  most  of  which  were  soli  Pdm 
were  the  turn  in  favour  oif  the  buyer. 

TRURO  FAIR.— There  was  W  a  wnall  number  of  li| 
sheep ;  but  of  store  ewes  there  was  a  pretty  fkir  sum4j.  Tm 
sale  was  but  slow ;  fat  sheep  letohed  irom  7d.  to  7id.  pvl^: 
store  ewes  40s.  and  above. 

WELSHPOOL  FAIR.— There  waa  a  imall  atteodsM  d 
buyers  and  sellers,  the  weather  nroving  most  unpropite. 
Tliere  were  very  few  horses,  and  all  of  imerior  quaoty.   Jer, 


sheep  fetched  about  7id.  per  lb.  Bacon  mga  were  s  dnf  i^ 
4£d.  to  54d.  per  lb.    Trade  was  generaUy  unggish. 

TEOVUi  FAIR.— About  3,000  sheep  wore  penned,  ijj- 
gether  trade  vras  not  very  brisk.  Down  ewes  sold  st  froa  w» 
to  50i.  each,  horn  ewes  488.  to  55s.  each,  lambs  40i.  toU^ 
Wether  mutton  made  8d.  per  lb.  Piga,  where  sslsifsi 
effected,  realized  sUghtly  advanoedpricea. 

YORK  FAIR.- There  was  a  bnsk  demand  for  gooiadn^ 
and  strong  dray  and  agricultural  horsQs,  which  obtsined  bip 
prices,  as  did  also  a  few  useftil  ponies.  Any  othft  bontf  !*■' 
sesiing  quality  w«re  bought  up,  hut  there  waa  a  UtfS^  Mfoa 
of  wortUees  animalt,  in  whicii  the  trade  waa  a  drug. 

IRISH  FAlR3.-^4lTUBiA:  Milken  and  W-ci}f  «•> 
met  with  ready  purchasers,  averaging  from  i8  8s,  tolfii 
store  heifon  from  i8  to  ^12;  biulQcks  a  little  leu,  utkQ 
were  not  in  demand.  The  ^how  of  sheep  was  svaD  ;  fr^**^ 
went  off  at  from  408.  to  45s. ;  other  lands  fit)m  S5s. tow^ 
Lambs  from  20s.  to  80a.— GAioouoa :  Beef  nttleweism 
supplied,  and  the  prices  demanded  were  hiffh ;  they  vers  pa 
£12to  £20-average.  ^17.  There  was  a  ^  bom* 
transacted  with  the  Newry  rictuallera.  SpriMers  w«i»  a 
good  supply,  hut  not  greaiter  than  the  demand.  Hw  pM0 
were  from  £12  to  £18  10s.  for  four  aikd  Ave  jftf  «•» 
and  for  aged  cattle  in  the  same  »)ndition  from  £9  to  <l>j 
average  about  £10  10s.  Milch  cows  w^ye  also  wdl  wppjj 
and  the  prices  paid  wera  high  far  wintv*s  ipilk ;  th^y  wewfrw 
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^  lOf,  to  £lS«4Tenge,  £10.  The  ikir  was  very  fall  of 
ftiog  h«ifbrt  and  ImUocin  of  two,  three,  and  fbnr  yean  old, 
and  prices  for  three  and  foar  year  oldi  were  firom  £12  to  £10 ; 
two  year  olds  £7  to  £10.  Yearlings  were  also  plenty,  and  the 
demand  was  considerably  improved ;  prices,  £4  10s.  to  £0  fbr 
heifers,  and  £8  lOs.  to  £6  8s.  for  bollocks.— Caelahstoww  : 
Fat  bullocks  rated  from  £20  to  £25  each,  and  finished  heifers 
from  £17  10s.  to  £22  generally.  Beef  appeared  to  remain 
fully  63s.  per  cwt.  for  prime  bc^,  while  second-class  rated 
ahont  56s.,  and  inferior  firom  488.  to  50s. :  store  bullocks 
fSstched  full  prices,  three-year-olds  realising  from  £14  to  £17 
each  i  two-year-olds,  £9  to  £11 ;  and  yeartings,  £4  to  £6  10s. 
per  head;  three-year-old  superior  store  heifers  £14  to  £16; 
inferior,  £12  10s.  to  £14  a-piece ;  yearlings  (off),  £4  to  £8. 
The  extreme  rates  for  dairy  cows  were  from  £10  to  £22  per 
bead.  In  the  sheep  department  the  demand  was  somewhat 
imoroved,  and  weather  mutton  for  top  lots  readily  commanded 
7ia,  per  lb. ;  inferior  and  ewe  from  6)d.  to  61d.  There  was  a 
thronged  fair  of  pigs,  with  tolerabl?  brisk  buying  of  stores 
and  bonnives,  The  former  brought  £2  to  £2  ISs.  a-pieoe,  and 
the  latter  firom  20s,  to  30b.  per  couple ;  slips  from  28s.  to  S6s. 
each.  Bacon  was  unchanged  in  value,  selling  about  Ss.  6d. 
per  20  lb.— Baxlinjjui,  :  Bullocks  were  in  gicat  reauest,  and 
sold  from  lOs.  to  20s.  advance  on  late  prices.  Heifors  were 
much  sought  after,  and  never  realized  higher  prices.  Milch 
cows  were  eagerly  bought  up,  both  for  home  ana  export  The 
following  are  the  quotations :  three-vear-olds  ranged  from  £12 
to  £20;  two-and-a.half-years^ld,£8to  £16;  one-and-a-half- 
years  old,  £3  to  £9.  Sheep  were  quiet,  no  advance  being  made 
on  late  prices.- Naas  :  Fat  cattle  and  beeves  were  least  re- 
presented ;  those  present  brought  good  prices,  ranging  from 
£18  to  £27,  or  aoout  68s.  per  cwt.,  sinking  oifaf ;  second 
quality  a  shade  lower.  Milch  cows  and  forward  springers  as 
uaaal  sold  well,  prices  varying  firom  £14  to  £22,  but  £17  was 
the  price  at  which  most  sales  took  place.  Store  cattle,  an 
immense  •upply ;  and  heifers  were  much  more  looked  for  than 
bullocks.  The  consequence  was  that  some  of  the  latter,  which 
were  bought  last  September  at  £1.*^  10s.,  would  have  been  sold 
for  £12  158.  Store  bullocks  from  £10  to  £12  17s.  6d.; 
heifers  £10  16b.  to  £14 ;  seoond^Oass  bullocks,  £7  to  £9 10s. ; 
third-oUiss,  or  yearling  bullocks,  £3  6s.  to  £6  6s.;  heifers, 
same  class,  £3  lOs.  to  £6  6s.  Strippers  and  drv  cows  were 
not  in  good  demand ;  the  former  were  sold  at  £9  5s.,  and  the 
Utter  a  shade  higher.  Vat  sheep  sold  at  6|d.  per  lb.,  or  about 
47s.  6d.  to  58s.  each;  hoggets,  28s.  6d.  to  36$.  each,  and  some 
minor  lots  at  still  more  rednoed  prices. — ^Dumpalk  :  Fat  cattle 
seem  to  be  rather  scarce.  There  were  only  some  half-doien 
lota  exhibited  for  sale.  They  sold  for  £18  10s.  each.  Store 
oattle,  comprising  yearlings,  two-year  and  three-year-olds, 
were  in  large  supply,  but  mostly  of  an  inferior  quality. 
Large  numbers  were,  however,  brought  up  for  export  and 
fattening  purposes  at  prices  ranging  firom  £6  lOs.  to  £9,-^ 
Caxlan  :  £wes  and  wedders  of  top  quality  fetched  from  £2 
17s.  6d.  to  £3  8s.,  hoggeU  £1 18s.  6d.  to  £2  7s.  6d.,  and  himbs 
£1  5s.  to£l  168. 6d.  per  head :  three -year-old  bullocks  brought 
fit>m  £11  10s.  to  £14  5s.  each,  two-vear-olds  £7 15s.  to  £10 
58.,  and  vearlings  £3  17s.  6d.  to  £6.  Two-year-old  heifers 
scarce  and  dear,  £12  to  £14 ;  yearlings  £5  15s.  to  £8  lOs.,  and 
▼eanling  ealvea  £2  15s.  to  £3  7s.  6d.  Strippers  and  missers 
£3 15s.  To  £13,  and  half-fiit  cows  £14  10s.  to  £16  eaeh.  First- 
idasa  beef  608.  per  cwt.,  and  mutton  about  7id.  per  lb. 
in  sink.  Top  mucbing  oows  £15  to  £18  10s.,  second-class 
£d  to  £12.  Strong  store  pigs  46s.  to  53s.  each,  slips  25s. 
to  388.,  and  bonhams  26s.  to  43s.  per  couple. — ^Deomagh  : 
Store  cattle  were  in  good  demand.  Prime  beef  sold: 
eOs.  to  at  56s.  per  cwt.  Dr.  Edward  Foott,  Gortmort, 
aold  a  three-year-old  bullock  for  £14.  The  pig  market 
WW  Urge;  pork  went  from  40s.  to  46s.  per  cwt.-^ 
Gob* 8B&IB6E  :  A  fow  milch  cows  were  on  the  ground,  and 
sold  from  £16  to  £18.  Of  fat  beasU  the  principal  were  five 
heifors,  which  were  sold  at  £16  each.  There  was  a  very  Urge 
ahow  of  young  nigs,  which  sold  at  high  prices.  On  the  fair 
eve  there  were  100  baoon  pigs  sold  at  48s.  to  66s.  per  cwt.-^ 
KIWJM01P5 :  Three-year-old  and  two-year-old  ewes  and  wed- 
deri  sold  well  from  the  great  demand,  as  a  Urse  number  of 
purohasers  in  this  class  presented  themselves  from  an  early 
nour,  the  former  realimg  prioes  varying  from  408.  to  5$8., 
and  the  Utter  from  40«.  to  50s.— Niwk4]ikit  :  The  sumdy 
of  store  cattle  wu  Urge,  and  chai^^  owners  at  vHm 
£6  to  £12;  prime  W  realised  56s.  per  cwt,    The  milch 


eatUe  department  was  soaat  in  mply.  lad  demand  doU. 
Bacon  pigs  were  sold  at  firom  A.  to  48s.  per  owt.'— 
E4THKZALX :  Sheep  brought  45s.  to  55s.  for  half  finished,  and 
50s.  to  65s.  for  fiilly  fluished.  Fat  cows  rated  at  60s.  per  ewt, 
springers  £14  to  £18  each,  calves  £4  10s.  to  £6  lOs.  each, 
two-and-a-half-year-olds  £8  to  £11.  Andrew  GMfBn.  of  New- 
castle West,  bought  43  cows  at  £14  to  £18  each,  and  his  bro- 
ther James  paid  an  average  of  £16  each  for  24  heifors.  The 
show  of  horses  was  of  the  strong  working  daps,  at  £8  to  £15 
each.  The  pig  foir  was  the  Urgest  within  the  recollection  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant,  there  being  5,000  at  the  lowest  calcula- 
tion ;  the  average  prices  being,  for  heavy  bacon  pigs  38s.  to 
40s.,  Berwicks  40s.  to  428.— Stradballt  :  Fat  catUe  £18  to 
£27,  milch  cows  and  forward  springers  £14  to  £20,  average 
£16 :  store  bullocks  £10  to  £12  5s.,  heifors  £10  15s.  to  £14, 
second  cUss  bullocks  £7  to  £9,  yearling  bullocks  £8  to  £5, 
yearling  heifers  £3  10s.  to  £6,  strippers  £8  to  £8  6s.— Tux,- 
LOW :  A  small  supplv  of  sheep,  and  not  much  doing.  Prices 
may  be  quoted  as  follows :  Three-year-old  bullocks  £10  to 
£12,  two-year-old  ditto  £8  to  £10,  three-year-old  heifers  £10 
to  £14,  two-year-old  ditto  £9  to  £11,  yearlings  £4  to  £6, 
springers  £13  to  £18.  Pork  50s.,  and  bacon  6&.  per  cwt. — 
ViBOiNii. :  Beef,  best  quality,  56s.  per  112  lbs.^r  6d.  per  lb., 
and  for  inferior  firom  4le.  per  cwt.  to  47s.  6d.  jDry  cows  sold 
from  £9  to  £12  a-piece,  and  strippers  firom  £9  to  £11  each. 
Three-year-old  heifers  for  stall-fec^g  rated  firom  £11  10s.  to 
£14  each.  Two-year-old  heifers  from  £7  15s.  to  £9  15s,  each ; 
yearlinn  from  £4  to  £7  a-piece ;  two-year-old  bullocks  fetched 
from  £s  to  £9  15s.  each  for  those  in  best  condition ;  one-year- 
old  heifers  fetched  from  £3  15s.  to  £5  15s.  each.  In  the  sheep 
fair  the  buying  was  pretty  good  for  the  best-looking  wethers, 
which  broughi  ftt)m  55s.  to  56s.  a-piece.  Best  wether  mutton 
ouoted  at  6d.  per  lb.  There  was  a  small  supply  of  lambs,  and 
those  of  an  attractive  character  brought  fully  40b.  each : 
general  run  of  prices  from  30s.  to  36s.  each.  The  swine  fair 
was  characterized  by  much  spirited  buying  during  the  dav. 
Bacon  on  foot  varied  in  price  from  42s.  to  45s.  per  cwt,  Pork 
about  48s.  per  ditto,  sinkW  the  offaL  Store  pigs  from  40s,  to 
606.  each ;  DonniTcs,  6s,  to  lOi.  each. 


SALE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON'S 
STOCK 
The  whole  of  this  stock,  which  was  sold  at  the  Home  Farm, 
at  Merryton,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  6,  made  up  by  fiir  the  Unrest 
sale  of  its  kmd  that  ever  has  takenpUce  in  Scotland,  and  it 
is  below  the  estimate  to  sav  that  2,000  peopU  were  congregated 
together.  There  were  220 pigs,  compnsingUrge, mi&U,  and 
small  breeds,  from  the  stocks  of  Messrs.  Weinman,  Dncker- 
ing,  Sterne,  and  FinUy,  which  realised  in  all  upwards  of  £500. 
In  sheep  there  were  some  very  superior  animals,  comprising 
four  pure-bred  Leicester  shearung  rams,  which  have  obtained 
first  prizes  this  season  at  Edinburgh  and  AUwick,  the  best 
one,  bred  by  Bev.  W.  Bosanquet,  being  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
Drew  (who  managed  the  Home  Farm  for  the  Duke,  and  who 
has  taken  a  lease  of  it  now  on  his  own  aooount)  for  £28. 
The  next  best  one  was  secured  by  Mr.  Bruce,  Aberdeen,  for 
£18,  and  the  other  two,  which  realized  £12  10s.  and  £9  re- 
spectivelv,  went  to  Mr  Fleming,  Kilkerran,  and  Mr.  Drew. 
The  whole  of  the  77  Leicester  ewes  were  secured  by  Mr.  Drew 
at  prices  vanring  from  £8  10s.  to  £3,  the  majontr  of  them 
being  £6  and  over.  Cross-bred  lambs,  of  which  there  were 
108,  fetched  from  22s.  to  24«.  each.  The  flunous  Avrshire 
stock  of  oows,  which  has  always  been  a  prominent  feature  at 
the  Home  Farm,  had  eager  buyers,  especially  those  of  them 
that  were  at  all ''  well  come.**  Such  of  them  as  did  not  feteh 
a  price  over  £20  had  no  formal  pedigree,  and  did  not  imprees 
practical  buyers,  who  study  the  desirable  points  of  excelfenoe 
of  the  cow  kind.  The  largest  sum  realised  for  Ayrshiies  was 
£50  for  Black  Cow,  who  had  gained  first  as  a  two-year*old 
in  milk  at  Hamilton  in  1868,  first  at  Kilbride  for  the  best  eow 
in  milk,  and  silver  medal  for  best  of  all  the  prize  cows  in 
1866  at  Kilbride — a  place  where  manr  good  animals  of  the 
kind  are  brought  forward.  The  cow  is  a  five-year-old,  and 
was  bought  by  Mr,  Fleming.  Kilkerrao.  BUckbouse,  now 
four  years  old.  was  the  first  prize  heifer  at  the  Hoyal  Agricol- 
cukural  Society's  Show,  Newcastle,  in  1804^  and  was  ksooksd 
down  to  Migor  Qamiltou,  Dalzell,  at  £87.    The  dam  of  the 
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former,  although  twelve  Tears  now,  obtained  the  premier  prize 
at  the  Highland  Sociebf^s  Show,  Glasgow,  at  "  best  cow  in 
caU;**  and  fetched  £30  from  Mr.  Fleming.  The  Duke  of  Bnc- 
dench  parchased  a  verv  fine  three-year-old,  Airblaes,  a  prize- 
t^r  too,  for  £35.  The  Dnchess  of  Athole  secured  Mary  at 
£23,  Kilbride  at  £20,  and  CasUeton  at  £21,  all  verr  ^ood 
cows.  Mr.  Fleming,  in  addition  to  Black  Cow,  obtained 
Dandy  at  £35,  one  of  the  very  best  three-year-olds  in  the 
herd,  althooeh  never  exhibited ;  and  Stranger,  also  a  capital 
three-year-old,  at  £34.  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Mr.  LyaU, 
(Old  Montrose),  Sir  Alexander  Maitland,  and  Mr.  Drew  were 

nrchasers  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  herd  at  prices  varyinx 
m  £20  to  £30.  Both  one  and  two-year-old  heifers,  and 
even  calves,  realized  considerable  snms,  varying  from  £5  to 
£25,  one  black  and  white  calf  of  considerable  form  and  feature 
realising  £15.  Bulls  were  b^  no  means  much  sought  after, 
being  comparativelv  less  mentorions  than  the  cows.  Dre^- 
horn,  a  four-year-old  of  good  form,  fetched  £21,  and  Brockie 
and  Stranger  each  realized  £19  lOs.  and  £10,  by  no  means 
Urge  prices.  A  very  promising  one-year-old,  named  Petti- 
grew,  fetched  £13,  after  some  spirited  bidding.  In  all  thev 
comprised  143  lots,  and  although  some  of  them  were  well 
sold,  many  of  them  did  not  realise  the  prices  anticipated. 

There  were  thirty-nine  horses  of  the  Clydesdale  breed ;  many 
of  them,  the  mares  especially,  of  first-rate  excellence.  The  sale, 
which  had  been  kept  up  with  unflagging  animation  throughout 
the  day,  seemed  to  have  culminated  at  this  point,  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  efforts  of  the  posse  of  police  to  maintain  order, 
all  seemed  so  eager  to  be  immediate  spectators  of  the  respective 
lots.  The  first  one  exhibited  was  a  brown  mare,  Jess,  five  years 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  Coldroch  ;  sire  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
gained  second  prize  at  HighlandSociety's  Show  at  Kelso  as  a  two- 
year-old  in  1863,  aod  fint  in  Hamilton  as  a  three-year-old  in 
I8d4 ;  this  fell  to  Mr.  Drew  at  £57.  Jane,  six  years  old, 
which  gained  first  prize  both  at  Hamilton  and  Glasgow  in  1863, 
fell  to  Mr.  Drew  at  £35.  Another  six-year-old  black  mare, 
named  Missie,  caused  considerable  excitement,  owing  to  her 
4ne  form  aud  condition,  and  was  eventually  knocked  down  to 
Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Aldhousebum,  at  £73.  A  fine  three-year-old 
bay  mare.  Mall,  fell  to  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  at  £65 ;  and  a 
very  0ood  one  of  the  same  colour  was  secured  by  Mr.  James 
Bell,  Woodhouselee,  Dumfries,  at  £48.  A  four-vear-old  bay 
mare.  Darling,  was  bought  for  Lieut-Col.  Lund,  Woodford 
Park,  Lancashire,  at  £44 :  and  Bess,  a  three-year-old  of  the 
same  colour,  which  was  first  u  a  two-year-old  at  the  Highland 
Society's  Show  in  Inverness  in  1865,  and  first  in  Kilbride  a 
year  kter,  was  bought  for  Major  Stapleton,  Myton  Hall,  York- 
shire, at  £47.  A  fine-formed  brown  mare,  Kate,  fell  to  the 
bidding  of  Mr.  Drew,  at  £69.  Maggie,  of  the  same  colour,  an 
eight-year-old,  which  gained  first  pnze  at  Hamilton,  and  first 
at  GksTOW  in  1862,  second  at  Battersea  in  the  same  year,  and 
first  at  Kelso  in  1853,  after  some  brisk  bidding  fell  to  Mr.  Drew, 
at  £76.  The  next  lot  was  a  beautiful  bay  mare,  called  Rosie, 
the  gem  among  the  Clydesdales  at  Meriyton,  four  years  old, 
bred  by  BIrs.  Barr,  Barnmgray,  sire  Garibaldi,  gained  first  prize 
as  a  one-year-old  at  Kelso  in  1863,  first  as  a  two-year-old  a; 
Royal  ScKiietv's  Show,  Newcastle,  and  also  at  Stirling  in  1864, 
first  at  Highland  Society's  Show  in  Inverness  in  1865,  and  first 
at  Kilbride  in  1866.  The  first  offer  made  was  £80,  and  then 
£90  and  £100.  in  £10  bids,  not  the  least  faltering  or  vacilla- 
tion up  to  £200.  The  battle  now  remained  between  Mr.  Drew, 
the  enterprising  tenant,  and  Mr.  M'Inlay,  the  horse-dealer  in 
Glasgow,  who  was  evidently  working  on  commission,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  murmur  until  the  hammer  fell  at  Mr.  Drew's 
bidding  of  £220 — a  large  sum  certainly  for  a  drauaht  mare. 
The  same  buyer  also  secured  a  two-year-old  filly,  bred  by  Mr. 
Pollock,  sire  Champion,  at  £73 ;  and  another  one  nearly  as 
good  for  £66.  Mr.  Balfour,  Balbirnie,  Mr.  Blanc  Kerr,  of 
Castlehill,  and  Mr.  Kirkwood,  Killermont,  also  obtained  good 
horses  at  prices  vanring  from  £35  to  £47.  The  total  resiUt  of 
the  sale  was  £4,286. 

GREAT   CHEESE    SHOW   AT   KILMAR- 
NOCK. 

The  entries  of  cheese  for  the  last  four  shows  were  succes- 
sively 470,  531,  636,  and  647.  This  year  they  amount  to 
754.  It  is  a  magnificent  disphiy  on  the  tables,  and  a  great 
credit  to  the  four  counties— Ayr,  Wigtown,  Kirkcndbnghty 
and  Dumfries-^which  contribute  to  it. 


The  general  quality  of  the  cheese  la  e^nal,  if  not  n&er 
superior,  to  any  previous  show ;  and  the  pnze-list  shows  that 
the  circle  of  fint-rata  makers  is  widening  year  after  year.  Mr. 
James  Cowper,  Midkelton,  Castle  Douglas,  is  the  fkmous  wu 
this  year.  He  is  first  in  the  gold-medal  class  for  ChoUir 
cheese ;  first  in  the  great  open  class  for  the  fonr  conntiM  is^ 
Cantyre,  in  which  there  are  100  entries ;  first  in  the  crccp- 
stake  dass ;  and  would  have  been  pUoed  first  for  imitatnr 
Wiltshire,  if  his  cheeses  had  not  been  too  large.  And  1b 
cheeses  were  thus  placed  by  two  sets  of  judges,  without  e 
munication  with  each  other.    This  concordance  of  r~'- 


though  remarkable  to  people  unaccustomed  to  snch  work,  ii 
very  usual  at  our  shows.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  esaedy 
the  notes  of  the  judges  correspond,  though  aeparmtely  made, 
in  going  over  hundreds  of  lots. 

Mr.  Cowper  was  very  closely  pressed,  in  the  goId-«edil 
dass,  by  a  veteran  maker— Mr.  James  M'Adam.  The  jndges 
were  so  well  pleased  with  Mr.  M* Adam's  cheeae,  that  tlwy  re- 
commended the  awarding  of  a  silver  medal  to  him.  In  tfie 
sweepstakes,  Mr.  White's  dairyman,  who  was  the  peat  winner 
last  year,  came  in  second.  It  was  a  very  near  thing  betwcea 
him  aod  Mr.  Clark.  In  this  class  only  one-fonrth  of  the  en- 
tries were  from  Ayrshire ;  and  three  of  the  twelve  who  are 
named  by  the  judges  are  Ayrshire  competitors. 

As  usual,  the  greatest  degree  of  interest  is  felt  in  the  great 
class — No.  3 — open  to  all  the  contributing  counties.  Ayr- 
shire has  made  a  good  appearance  in  it,  by  carrying  off  seven 
out  of  ten  prizes.  We  trust  it  may  be  taken  as  an  indicatkia 
of  this  county  coming  abreast  of  Galloway,  after  having  falka 
behind  for  several  years.  Dumfriesshire  has  not  done  much 
at  this  show ;  but  if  the  makers  in  that  county  persevere,  we 
doubt  not  they  will  benefit  by  the  successful  rivi^  which  has 
raised  so  higluy  the  character  of  the  dairies  of  Wigtown  aad 
the  Stewartry. 

In  the  dasses  which  are  open  for  cheese  of  other  lands  than 
Cheddar,  the  judges  remark  that  the  Cheddar  character  evi- 
dently predominates  in  a  great  number  of  the  best  lota.  Thk 
is  hardly  right ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  guard  against  it.  T^ 
Cheddar  practice  is  more  or  less  adopted  bv  most  <^  the  fu- 
mers  who  pride  themselves  iu  the  idea  of  adhering  to  old  cos- 
toms.  Some  of  the  so-called  Dunlon  exhibitors  are  candid 
enough  to  admit  this ;  and  they  say  tW  many  of  their  coa- 
peting  friends  might  make  similar  admissions.  There  is  every 
degree  of  crossing,  up  to  the  verge  of  being  thoroughbred. 
These  classes  add  somewhat  to  the  interest  which  is  frh  in 
the  show ;  but  we  do  not  see  very  dearly  the  proprietv  of  giv- 
ing  prizes  in  this  way  for  Cheddar  cheese,  which  would  not  be 
placed  in  the  regular  classes. 

Great  quantities  of  cheese  have  come  forward  for  the  cheese 
fair.  Tliere  are  probably  about  250  tons  in  the  sheds.  Mr. 
Templeton,  Kilmarnock,  lias  nearly  60  tons  in  the  market. 
Although  the  cheese  trade  has  been  dull  of  late,  business  ^ 
begun  with  animation ;  and  a  number  of  sales  have  been  made 
before  we  send  off  our  express.  The  highest  we  hive  hrard 
mentioned  is  74s.  8d.  per  cwt.  There  are  cheese-merdtuts 
in  attendance  from  London,  Bath,  Manchester,  Preston,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  and  other  great  centres  of  bnainesa. — Ayr 
Adcertuer, 

SALE  OF  THE  STOWE  HEKEFORDS.— This  tale  ca 
Fridav,  Oct.  19,  drew  together  one  of  the  largest  companies  ever 
seen  m  Herefordshire,  there  being  pr^ent  not  only  our  coanty 
breeders,  but  many  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  prices 
obtained,  however,  for  the  cows  were  only  moderate,  the 
highest  being  30  guineas  for  Toung  Bronith,  33  e«di  ior 
Cornflower  and  Kitty,  and  42  for  Elegance  (Chieftain- 
Stately).  Some  of  the  calves  sold  well.  A  CindereUa  bull- 
calf  by  Chieftain  fetched  32  guineas ;  another  CUeftain  oi^ 
from  Catherine,  20  guineas ;  a  Sir  Thomas  boll-calf  6ob 
Mistake,  25  guineas ;  another  Sir  Thomu  bull-calf  from  Kitty, 
31  guineas.  Old  Chieftain,  by  Bedstone,  fetched  51  gnineu. 
For  Sir  Thomas  (Sir  Benjamin — ^Lady  Ann)  there  was  soae 
competition  between  Mr.  ritt,  of  Chadnor,  and  Mr.^logers,  of 
the  Grove,  the  latter  ultimately  securinghim  at  the  verr  hifk 
figure  of  390  guineas !  Chinsman  (Chieftain— C^ndereBsi 
went  to  Mr.  Meredith,  of  Yatton,  for  20  goineas ;  Grandee 
(Chieftain — Grand  Duchess)  to  Mr.  Tomi^ns  Dew  for  SJ 
guineas ;  and  Whitney  j^ir  Thomas — Elegance)  to  Mr.  Oooi 
win  for  100  guineas.  The  other  stock  fietehed  fiur  prioea,  oi. 
the  total  result  of  the  sale  was  satisfisctoisr. 
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SALE  OF  MK.  G.  M.  ALLENDER'S  STOCK.  —  Thii 
Hie  of  well-bred  Shorthorns  and  Berkshire  pigs  took  place  on 
TnewbY,  Oct.  SO,  at  Avlesbury.  The  cattle  did  not  make  high 
prices,  bat  the  pigs  sold  very  well,  notwithstanding  the  nnm- 
▼ourable  weather  and  the  late  hoar  at  which  the  bauness  com- 
menced. Fifteen  sows  averaged  £10  each,  and  of  the  boars 
the  two  ready  for  use  broaght  respectively  9  gnineas  and  6 
guineas,  but  the  latter  was  a  pnrchased  animal,  as  was  also  a 
»ow  that  only  went  up  to  6  B:aineas ;  the  home-bred  lots  hav- 
ing all  the  M.  Mr.  Allender  is  leaving  Backinghamshire, 
and,  as  it  is  rumoured,  will  now  try  his  hand  at  fiurming  in 
America,  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  Mr.  James  Howard's 
Club  paper. 

ANNTJAL  SALE  OF  FAT  STOCK  AT  MENTMOBE.— 
A  sale  of  552  fat  sheep,  by  direction  of  Baron  Meyer  de 
Rothschild,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  Oct  19,  on  the  premises 
at  Mentmore.  The  highest  prices  given  were  SGs.  per  head  for 
fine  half-bred  ewes,  and  768.  ditto  for  Hampshire  Down  ewes, 
other  fine  sheep  going  at  from  70s.  to  74e.  each.  The  total 
amount  realised  was  £1,603  15s.,  averaging  £2  19s.  dd.  each. 
Baron  Rothschild  was  present  daring  the  sale.  Those  who 
attended  the  sale  noticed  that  the  meadows  around  the  man- 
aion  at  Mentmore  are  being  covered  with  Welsh  cattle,  chiefly 
for  grazing  and  fattening.  During  the  past  year  the  Baron 
lost  nearly  300  head  of  cattle  at  Alentmore  and  Cheddington 
by  the  rinderpest,  only  21  cows  having  been  spared. 

THE  AGRICULTUBAL  CUSTOMS  COMMITTEE  OF 
1848.— It  may  occur  to  a  reader  who  does  not  know  much  of 
farmers  that  if  they  want  these  compensations  they  should 
stipulate  for  them  when  they  take  their  forms.  But  a  perusal 
of  this  report  will  show  that  what  appears  simple  and  obvious 
is  ver^r  difficult.  A  farmer  who  went  to  a  landlord's  agent  to 
prescribe  the  new  conditions  on  which  he  would  take  a  Cum 
woold  be  told  that,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  take  it  upon  the  old 
conditions,  some  other  farmer  would.  Improvement  must  ori- 
ginate with  landlords  who  have  intelligence  to  see  what  is 
wanted,  and  pecuniary  means  to  accomplisn  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  advance  which  English  a^culture  has  made 
since  1848,  there  are  probably  many  districts  which  might 
be  benefited  by  adopting  the  methods  of  improvement  de- 
scribed in  this  report,  which  is  also  valuable  as  showing  the 
most  hopeful  remedy  for  the  ills  of  Ireland.  Both  countries 
want  landlords  like  Lord  Yarborough,  who  transplanted  the 
Lincolnshire  tenant-right,  with  modifications,  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Experience  has  justified  the  opbion  expressed  by  the 
committee,  that  a  liberal  system  of  compensation  to  the  out- 
going tenant  is  beneficial  to  agriculture,  to  the  landlord,  and  to 
the  rarmer ;  that  it  leads  to  great  increase  in  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil,  and  to  extended  emnloyment  of  the  roral  popu- 
lation. But  any  attempt  to  make  uie  general  adoption  of  such 
a  mtem  compulsory  would  be  met  by  great  practical  difficnlties, 
and  the  committee  could  do  no  more  than  express  their  hope 
that  it  would  be  adopted  by  voluntary  arrangement  between 
landlords  and  tenants.  This  is  the  only  reasonable  answer  that 
can  be  given  to  the  deman^  for  statutory  tenant-right,  whether 
in  Ennand  or  in  Ireknd. — Th^  Saturday  Review, 

Tm)  HEREFORD  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTURE.— 
The  first  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Hereford  on  Wed- 
nesday^ Oct.  31,  with  the  object  of  considering  the  regulations 
regarding  the  cattle  traffic.  Mr.  Duckham,  however,  who  had 
undertaken  to  open  the  subject,  was  not  present,  but  wrote  a 
letter  proposing  to  adjourn  the  meeting  for  a  week.  Some 
dissent  being  expressed  to  the  adoption  of  this  course,  it  was 
suggested  that,  as  there  were  present  some  members  from  a 
distance,  it  might  be  convenient  to  hear  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Duckham.  The  meeting,  by  the  narrow  ma- 
joriljr  of  one— the  numbers  beiuff  6  to  ^--decided  that  Mir. 
I)ackham*s  paper  need  not  be  read  until  the  adjourned  meeting ; 
and  the  chairman  thereupon  handed  it  to  a  dissentient  to  read 
it  for  himself  if  he  thought  proper  to  do  so.  This  concluded 
the  business !    

THE  SCARCTTT  OF  LABOUR.— It  is  now  a  quarter  of 
a  oentary  smce  we  were  all  complaining  of  a  redundant  popu- 
lation, and  crying  out  for  some  mode  of  reducing  a  pl^hora 
which  seemed  to  outgrow  all  available  means  of  snbsiBtence. 
Emigration  was  the  remedy  most  frequently  prescribed  and 
most  favourably  received.  And  emiffration  has  now  been 
going  on  until  it  carries  off  annually  a  nnmber  of  people 
near^  equal  to  the  annual  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  Jn 
other  words,  the  aggregate  popolation  of  the  United  Kingdom 


remains  very  nearly  stationary.  Of  course  this  result  is  mainly 
due  to  the  absolute  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  Irish  popu- 
lation. But  this  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  question,  which  is  one 
of  the  supply  of  labour,  generally,  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Since  1850  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  every 
kind  of  production  and  every  kind  of  manufactory.  New  kindis 
of  manuiractare  have  been  introduced,  and  old  kinds  extended. 
The  demand  everywhere  is  fDr  hands,  more  hands.  Strike 
after  strike  attests  the  insufficient  numbers  and  the  compact 
organization  of  the  operatives.  The  army  shares  this  want. 
The  recruiting  sergeant  complains  as  much  u  the  capitalist. 
Nor  is  it  only  in  miUs  and  lanre  establishments,  or  in  the  armv, 
that  this  inadequacy  of  the  labouring  population  shows  itself. 
The  want  of  domestic  servants  is  more  sensibly  felt  every  day. 
Higher  wages  are  |>aid  than  formerly,  and  less  effective  service 
is  given.  Emigration  tells  too  upon  this  class.  New  fields 
of  employment  open  out  for  men  in  the  colonies  no  less  than  at 
home.  The  men,  too,  who  return  home,  after  making  some 
money,  for  the  purpose  of  marrying,  not  unfrequently  select 
English  maid-servants  as  their  wives.  All  this  tells  upon  the 
supply  of  labour  in  Engknd.  And  it  will  tell  far  more  sensi- 
bly in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Emi^tion  begets  emigra- 
tion, and  one  kind  of  employment  or  investment  necessitates 
another.  So  far  from  finding  our  population  redundant,  we 
shall  soon  regard  it  as  stinted. — The  Saturday  Beview, 

THE  SMITHFIELD  CLUB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  November  7th,  1866, 
present.  Lord  Feversham  (in  the  chair).  Lord  Walsmgham 
(V.P.),  Lord  Tredegar  (V.P.),  Major-General  the  Hon.  A  N. 
Hood,  Messrs.  J.  Clayden,  Samuel  Druce,  Josh.  Druce, 
Thos.  Duckham,  W.  Farthing,  Jno.  Giblett,  C.  Howard,  B. 
Leeds,  R.  Milward,  B.  Overman,  E.  Pope,  W.  Bigden, 
Henry  Smith,  Robt.  Smith,  T.  Twitchell,  O.  Wallis,  and  B. 
T.  Brandreth  Oibbs,  Hon.  Sec— 

The  Council  came  to  the  resolution  that  no  steps  be  taken 
by  the  Council  of  the  Smithfield  Club  to  obtain  a  relaxation 
of  the  Orders  of  Pi-ivy  Council  in  reference  to  the  Cattle 
Plague. 

Tne  Council  appointed  the  Judges  for  the  ensuing  show. 

Mr.  John  Painter,  of  Forest  Road,  Nottingham,  was 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Council,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Fisher  Hobbs. 

The  Council,  in  conformity  with  the  bye-laws,  prepared  the 
*'  House-list "  of  ei^ht  members  of  the  Club,  whom  they  re- 
commend for  election  on  the  Council  to  succeed  those  who 
will  retire  by  rotation  in  December  next. 

The  followinir  were  elected  members  of  the  Club :  Joseph 
Beach,  Flour  liill^  Dudley ;  Edmund  Beck,  Oxwick,  Faken- 
ham,  Norfolk;  Jno.  H.  Casswell,  Laughton,  FoUdngham; 
Jas.  S.  CockMdge,  Stowmarket;  Thos.  Horley,  inn..  The 
Fosse,  near  Leamington;  Alfred  R.  Howland,  Ludesdon 
House,  near  Thame ;  F.  C.  Matthews,  Driffield;  W.  Wells, 
Holmewood,  Peterborough ;  Edmund  F.  Woods,  Stowmarket. 


REVIEW. 


THE  FARMERS*  ALMANAC  AND  CALENDAR  FOR 
1867,  being  the  Third  after  Bissextile  or  Leap  Tear.  By 
CuTHBERT  W.  JoHXfsoif,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  and  William 
SHA.W,  Esq.  London :  Ridgway,  169,  Piccadilly. 
This  well-jcnown,  useful,  and  amusing  almanac  needs  but 
little  recommendation  with  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  it  in  past  seasons.  Everything  n^uisite  in  a  book  of 
the  kind  will  be  found  here,  and,  in  addition,  much  valuable 
information  on  sul^ects  connected  with  husbandry,  which  if 
attended  to  and  adopted  would  lead  to  satisfactory  results. 
Every  operation  on  the  farm  has  its  proper  time  for  its  per- 
formance, and  an  uunecessary  delay  is  inexcusable.  We  can- 
not command  the  weather  or  regulate  the  seasons,  but  we  can 
"  seize  Time  by  the  forelock*'  instead  of  hanging  on  behind ; 
and  the  difference  at  the  end  of  the  season  is  sure  to  show 
itself  in  the  result.  The  Farmeri  Almanac  reminds  the  fir- 
mer of  the  proper  time  to  perform  all  and  an>  of  the  work  on 
the  fium,  and  is  therefore  of  great  value  as  an  assistant  to  that 
numerous  class  who  possess  short  memories,  and  are  apt  to 
allow  their  opportunities  to  pass  by  unimproved.  The  seneral 
information  on  matters  of  rural  economy  is  also  valuable,  and 
the  whole  work  is  written  in  a  lively  and  pleasing  style,  which 
adds  much  to  its  acceptability  with  the  public. 
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FOBSiaN  AOBIOULTUBAL  OOSSIP. 


Some  vetyintereitingiUtiatiMhsve  been  prepared  in  Fruoe 
to^ow  tbe  proneu  made  in  Uw  production  of  wheat  in  that 
eonntiy.  In  1816,  the  number  of  hectares  (a  hectare  ii  about 
two  aciet  Engliih)  town  with  wheat  waa  4,691,677,  and  the 
■amber  of  hectoHtree  lecnied  was  39,460,971,  giving  an  ate- 
rage  of  8.69  heetoBtres  per  heotare.  In  1868,  the  number  of 
heetaree  sown  with  wheat  was  6,689,688,  and  the  number  of 
Hectolitres  seoored  was  109,989,747,  giving  an  average  of  16^6 
hectolitres  per  hectare  (a  hectolitre,  it  may  be  observed,  is  198 
Bm.  English).  It  is  right  to  add  that  1868  seems  to  have  been 
an  eioeptionally  good  year.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cultivation 
of  wheat  in  France  appean  to  have  increased  during  the  43 
years  ending  1868  to  the  extent  of  about  2,000,000  hectares, 
while  the  crop  secured  was  three  times  as  large  as  formerly. 
Taking  a  review  of  four  periods  of  10  or  11  years  each,  we  find 
the  following  average  returns:  From  1816  to  1826,  10.96 
kectolitree  per  hectare;  from  1826  to  1836, 12.36  hectolitres 
per  hectare ;  tnm  1886  to  1846, 13  hectditree  per  hectare ; 
and  from  1846  to  1867, 13.70  hectolitres  per  hectare.  We  may 
add  the  foUowing  data  with  reference  to  more  recent  years : 

Tear.       Hectares  sown.         Hectolitres  obtsmed. 

1861 6,754,227  76,116,287 

1862 6,881,613  99,292,224 

1863 6,918,768  116,781,794 

1864 6,839,073  111,274,018 

1866 6,891,440  95,431,028 

The  average  yield  per  hectare  was  thus:  In  1861, 11.22  hec 
tcditres;  in  1862,  14.43  hects.;  in  1863,  16.88  heets.;  in 
1864, 16.16  hects. ;  and  in  1865, 18,86  hecte.  Thereisthnsa 
eOBtinued  evident  progression,  and  even  if  we  had  not  a  robust 
faith  in  statistics  it  would  be  very  easy  to  arrive  at  a  similar 
convietion,  from  the  thomand-aad^one  facta  of  which  every 
one  is  an  eye-witness  in  the  ooontry  districts  of  France.  Thus 
•very  oneadarits  that  the  French  have  increased  their  artaicial 
meadows,  their  roots,  and  their  cattle.  Every  one  admits  also 
that  the  price  and  rent  of  hand  have  been  increming  in 
France — at  least  until  reoentlv;  and  it  would  be  contrary 
to  all  elementary  notions  of  rural  economy  that  these 
fiusts  should  not  be  some  the  cause  and  the  others  the  effect  of 
heavier  erofs  of  eeieals.  M.  de  Lsvergne  is  without  oontra- 
diotkm  one  of  those  economists  who  have  the  moot  deenlf 
stndied  these  questions,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  be  of  his 
opinion  when  ne  writes,  a^ir  having  compared  the  economie 
ntwitioB  of  1866  with  that  of  1866:  **A  new  order  of  quee- 
tionsseemsto  open.  This  tiise  it  is  no  longer  production  wnt^ 
fiolioonsumption,  but  rather  oonsumption  wlneh  does  not  suf- 
fice for  production."  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  population 
of  France  has  ceased  to  increase  in  the  proportions  of  the 
neriod  comprised  between  1816  and  1868.  This  is  possible. 
Bat  however  it  mav  be.  one  fact  seems  established,  vie.,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  a  French  population  which  is  neither  rich 
nor  numerous  enough  to  consume  ever^  year  crops  of  wheat 
frequently  attaining  100,000,000  hectobtres  per  annum  at  the 
least,  it  is  necessary  for  France  to  guard  itseu  against  crises  of 
toperabundance.  Evidently  but  for  the  export  trade,  these 
crises  would  be  attended  with  very  sad  results  for  agrienlture, 
especially  in  districts  in  which,  from  a  want  of  sufficient  capital, 
cmti^ators  are  oblig:ed  to  sell  their  crops  in  OTder  to  provide  for 
the  most  rigorous  payments.  Commercial  liberty  seems  to  have 
been  secured  to  France  as  a  consequence  of  the  increase  in  her 
agricultural  production. — We  have  received  some  partieulan 
as  to  the  annual  shows  of  fat  stock  which  will  take  phtce  in 
France  in  1867.  These  meetings  will  be  held  April  9  atlffle, 
Nancy,  Ch&teauroox,  and  Nimes,  and  April  10  Ot  Nantes, 
Bordeaux,  and  Lvons.  As  regards  the  general  meeting  at 
Poisay,  it  will  be  held  April  17^  No  impOTtitfit  moi^catioD 
has  been  iatrodnctd  into  the  programmes,  bat  it  w3!  be  rt- 
marled  that  the  cihibitioa  of  Cbftteauroui  is  of  racfflt  foonda- 
tiou ;  10  that  there  wiU  be  in  1867  se^en  state  fistriet  shoWH 
•fiat  stock  instead  of  sii.  The  amount  of  the  priftB  irMA 
win  be  awarded  at  these  meetings  is  as  follows :  Beifti,  BLh$0 ; 
cowi.  1577;  calves,  JE49;    sheep,  Je827     and  pigs,  &W; 


making  a  total  of  £6,411.  The  total  mm  which  la  \is 
awarded  at  each  meeting  will  be  as  foOows:  LiUe,  MTa*, 
Nancy,  £407;  ChAtenaroax,  £646)  Nimes,  £673;  Nsala, 
£676;  Lyons,  £484;  and  Poissy,  £3,014.  This  vear  Ike 
totid  amount  of  the  prises  awarded  in  French  eahibitieM  oC 
fat  stock  amounted  to  £5,879 ;  so  that  the  sum  prepesid 
to  be  awarded  in  prifes  next  vear  shows  an  ineresse 
of  £632,  as  compared  with  1866.  At  ChMesmoox, 
as  at  the  other  exhibitions  of  fak  stock  in  France,  there  will  be 
a  special  competition  for  young  beaets,  whatever  msy  be 
their  race,  aad  also  a  oompetioion  for  young  sheep,  withoil 
distinction  of  breed.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  Poiis^ 
show,  breeders  and  graxiers  mast  address  their  dedaratioas  to 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  at  the  latest,  March  16,  18«7<- 
The  cattle  plague,  whidi  haa  committed  great  ravages  ia  tht 
centre  of  Europe,  appears  to  be  in  oonrse  of  dumnatisa. 
Thanks  to  the  vigour  disphnred  by  the  superior  authorities  sf 
the  province  of  Antwerp,  the  Belgian  territories  have  beta 
almost  entirely  spared ;  and,  sinoe  the  oommeneemeBt  sf  the 
disease  in  Holland,  the  number  of  centres  of  typhas,  vbieh 
this  aathority  has  stamped  out,  is  estimated  at  twcisfy.  Tks 
epidemic  has  dedared  itself  in  several  localitica  isamediatdy 
adjoining  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden ;  and  the  coUege  ef  ths 
canton  of  Bale,  in  order  to  protect  the  Swiss  territoty  tnm 
the  contagion,  decided  that  esttle  coming  from  Baden  eoaid 
only  eater  by  railway,  and  having  been  submitted  to  a  seosai 
The  same  disease,  which  had  oetnmitted  sobs 


ravages  in-Lower  Austria  and  in  the  Yorarlberg,  has  i 
ished  at  several  points,  and  at  others  it  has  entirdy  6mf 
peared.~-We  learn  with  regret  the  death  of  Baioa  f  Hsikf 
court.  Deputy  to  the  Ckirpe  X^gidatif,  aad  Vite  ureiidntf  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  the  Pas-^e-Cahus.  Wehstvshe 
to  record  the  death  of  M.  Coutaneeau,  one  of  the  dssos  sf 
agriculture  in  the  departement  of  the  Charcnte  InlenMte. 
'Hie  Agricultural  Soae^  of  the  Bordqgne  has  awarMite 
first  prise  of  honour  for  18M  to  MM.  YaUade  Freri«,Yke, 
adapting  their  cultivation  to  the  j^neral  position  of  the  i2»- 
trict,  have  improved  their  workings  by  means  of  udtsftfi. 
M.  Coignet,  in  a  report  presented  to  the  soeie^  on  the  lab* 
ject,  states  that  the  ChMenet  estate,  belonging  to  MM.  Vdade, 
produesd  ita  proprietors  a  ptoit  of  £116  in  1866,  as  ooa- 
pared  with  £69  in  184«.  Here,  then,  is  a  si^ieayiye  which  h« 
doubled  ita  proAte  in  20  years,  and  that  withovt  great  iano- 
bilisations  of  capital,  and  almost  entirely  by  the  iittasiiii  sf 
forage  well  adapted  to  the  soil.  The  mM«$er  etcela  in  Viesd- 
ing  stock,  and  to  profit  from  this  aptitude  is  the  giMl  MCKt 
of  rural  improvemeata  by  mAaya^* — ^The  JownteH  itf  Jgned 
ture  Praiifue  gives  an  engraving.of  an  Algeriasi  eow  sad 
Tuscan     beast    exhibited     by    M.    Foaeicr    de   ^    ' 


and  Sanson,  breeders  at  the  'Kroub,  in  th« 
of  Conatantine  (Algeria),  at  the  Poissy  mee^uff  <^  181^ 
and  which  received  prizes  on  that  occasion.  Ia  IM&Mll. 
de  Rue£  and  Samson  also  sent  beasta  for  exhihitios  at  Fsniy. 
They  possess  in  the  prorinee  of  Constcntine  ^Knal^  werkiaf; 
in  wmch  they  graae  every  year  2,600  to  8,000  benals,  mk 
nearly  10,000  sheep,  wbieh  supnly  a  large  botehef^i  €ataliiih- 
ment  at  Constantine,  the  animals  which  an  not  t&tasameA  m 
the  spot  being  forwarded  to  Marseilles.  In  thn§  imfrsrviag 
the  management  of  aaittaki,  MM.  de  ]Un6  aad  Snason  bait 
succeeded  rapidly  in  hnproving  the  Algerian  Vree4  o/  cstfe, 
and  in  rendering  the  grazing  of  eatfle  a  very  Inenitife  ia- 
dastry.  It  is  donbtftd,  however,  wheflier  Ibey  can  Irr  ma^ 
ings  with  the  Aubrac  and  Pjfrenn^aa  hreeda,  is  M.  Saaihac 
has  proposed,  obtain  equallv  satisfactory  resulta.  M.  ClMtcky, 
scrb-director  of  the  QinsMfotam  School  of  AgrienMui^  hss 
oeBeoted  some  farteres^statistieal  data  in  flkuAntiofe  ef  ths 
wooMitodtichig  power  cl  Soafhdown  sheen.  Ites  he  atatai 
as  feOowB  file  ratio  of  the  wdglit  ef  teeaai  to  the  veii^  if 
S0ferataaiaa]«:'>-JoB«rW^M  rsM,  mmI  #7  laoufci,  MfT 


par  ceie.t  JMat  WM^  nm,  asel 


out.;  JonitWM  A«0p,figed  ll  n 

gtweed  rfwe^,  aged  15  rtdhg^U  J71  per  ett 

SoSuMowA  8U09p,  aged  lo  bmmKm^  7^W  p9t 
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Webb  fivei.  aged  firom  27  monthi  to  7  years,  5.121  per  cent ; 
Jonas  Webb  ewes,  aged  16  months,  O.o70  per  cent. ;  South- 
down orcfoiary  ewes,  aged  from  27  months  to  6  jears,  6.822 
per  cent ;  Sondidown  ewes,  aged  16  months,  7.401  per  cent : 
crossed  ewes,  aged  27  months  to  8  Tears,  6.657  per  cent ;  and 
croised  ewes,  aged  16  monthi,  9.877  per  cent.  M.  Chaxdljr 
considers  that  a  neat  accumulation  of  £e^  is  nnfiiTonrable  to 
^e  prodoction  m  wool.  He  also  argnes  that  the  Bonthdown 
is  not  a  good  wool-prodooing  race,  and  that  ndxed-bred 


animab  are  better  in  this  respect  than  pnie-bred  animals. 
The  important  question  of  the  prevention  of  fiiture  inunda- 
tions in  Fnmoe  continues  to  ocenpy  the  attention  of  the  Em- 
peror's Ooremment,  as  well  as  of  the  £mperor  himself.  M. 
B^c,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public  Works, 
aononncesi  in  a  report  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  that  two 
great  barrtgei  have  been  established — one  at  Annonay,  in  the 
baau  of  tlie  Bboie,  sud  the  other  at  St  Etienne,  or  rather  at 
EochetailUe,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire. 


CALENDAR    Olf    AGRICULTURE* 


Plough  ttabbk  kncU  lor  next  year's  iaUoirs,  in 
iiresh  wMtber.  Repaid  old  lencee,  and  make  new 
onee.  Continue  the  enttitig  of  dtaine  so  long  ae 
^e  weather  allowe.  Mend  roads.  Cast  up 
earthe  for  making  eompoete  i  and  cc^kct  for  maoore 
all  earthy  and  vegetable  subeiancee  that  can  be  got. 

Flood  meadowa,  and  lay  dry  occasionally. 

Cut  underwoodi,  and  fill  up  vacaociee  by 
pinnting  and  layermg^  Plant  all  kinds  iA  forest 
trees,  especially  ash  and  oak.  Keep  all  fences  in 
good  repair,  to  prevent  trespassiog,  which  is  a  sure 
sign  of  slovenly  management. 

Raise  turnips,  and  store  the  bulbs  in  dry 
w^eather.  Give  the  tops  to  young  cattle  in  the 
yards,  and  to  the  store  sheep  in  the  fields. 

Early  lambs  will  be  dropped  during  ibis  monib, 
and  sooner  in  some  pUces.  Feed  ibe  ewes  tery 
EberaDy,  and  provide  good  shelter. 

During  frosty  weather,  thrash  often  by  machine^ 
and  litter  the  yards  evenly  and  thinly  in  frequent 
applieaiioos  of  straw,  and  best  cot  into  short 
lengths  by  the  power  of  the  thrashing  machinery. 
Bring  lime  to  be  mixed  with  the  earths  in  compost, 
and  carry  stones  or  tiles  where  wanted  for  dndns. 
Carry  fuel,  limber^  and  iiaggots. 


The  live  stock  require  a  constant  and  vigiknt 
attention,  in  gating  the  food  regularly  in  time 
and  quantity^  and  in  having  a  dry  bed  and  com« 
fortable  in  the  sheds  and  yards.  The  steamer 
must  be  consuntly  employed  in  cooking  hays^ 
straws,  and  roots,  for  horses^  cows,  pigs,  and 
poultry^  in  a  fresh,  and  not  in  a  sour,  condition^ 
Give  the  cattle  the  turnips  from  the  store  pits  in 
stormy  wsather,  but  from  the  fields  daily  when  cha 
season  permits.  The  drains  and  culverts  must  all 
be  in  open  order,  to  conduct  the  liquids  of  tha 
farmery  to  the  tank.  The  caule  in  the  yards  will 
eat  most  comfortably  under  cover,  chisfiy  in  stormy 
latitadee,  through  spout-boles  in  the  wall  of  the 
outer  shed,  and  in  cribs  placed  longitudinally  i  at 
the  whole  area  of  the  yards  may  be  covered  over^ 
like  the  terminus  of  a  railwav. 

The  farm  buildings  nrast  be  yearly  insured  bv 
the  proprietor ;  and  the  crops,  animals,  and  all 
moveable  articles  by  the  farmer.  The  neglect  ie 
most  culpable,  and  an  injustice  committed,  not  only 
against  the  parties  themselves,  but  to  the  public  at 
large.  The  farmers  have  got  an  insuraooe^ifiee, 
at  3,  Norfolk-street,  Strand,  for  their  own  purposes^ 
and  also  for  general  beuefit. 


CALENDAR   OF    OAKDEKINO. 


Frost  mar  set-in  early;  and  therefore  every 
means  of  defence  for  planta  in  frames^  under 
glasses,  and  on  warm  borders,  such  as  matting^ 
littery  surawi  and  iem,  ought  to  be  at  hand.  In  this 
way,  late-sown  radishes  are  preserved  under  straw^ 
wbidi,  however,  should  be  raked  off  in  open,  sunny 
weather.  Little  can  be  added  to  the  directions  of 
last  month.  All  is  contiogent }  and  if  the  weather 
be  epen«  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  be 
wet;  and  then  to  trample  in,  and  work  ground 
aalarated  with  water,  ie  oidy  to  do  maecbicf. 

Sea-kale :  Pet  and  etdte  a  second  set  of  tknts. 
Brick  pita  and  darkened  frames,  uMi  good  linuigs. 


would  be  a  great  convenience,  and  prevent  mich 
litter. 

Asparagus  is  easflf  forced  upon  deep  beds  of 
leaves  raked  from  woods  and  parks,  avoiding 
those  of  laurels  and  evergreens  generally.  The 
plants  should  be  prepared  in  proper  beds,  and 
selected  from  the  beet  two  or  three-year-old  stock. 
Brick  pits  are  the  best  erections;  but  good  i&*amee 
set  upon  leaves,  with  warm  linings,  wiH  do  wsU. 

Flowbk  Gardbw. 
Cover  the  ground  with  half'decayed  leavee^  Of 
lav  cakes  of  moss  among  the  shrubs,  with  edginge 
of  small  stones ;  and  brush  snow  from  evergreene 
before  the  sun  shines  hot  upon  them'^alteruatft 
meltings  and  freesings  nan  foliage. 
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REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE   PAST   MONTH. 


November  baa  passed,  as  it  generally  does,  witb 
variable  and  fo^gy  weather ;  bat  there  have  been 
desolating  floods  in  the  northern  counties^  doing  a 
mischief  unknown  for  thirty  years,  and  leading  to 
some  loss  of  life ;  while  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
there  was  a  frost  of  6  degrees,  leading  to  the  im- 

Eression  that  the  weatherwise  who  had  predicted  a 
ard  winter  were  about  to  see  the  fulfilment  of 
their  predictions.    On  the  week  of  the  floods  it 
was  remarkable  that  the  extraordinary  meteoro- 
logical display  occurred,  suggesting  the  idea  that 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  violent  storms. 
Though  field  labours  were  occasionally  suspended, 
a  general  progress  in  sowing  has  been  made  where- 
ever  practicable ;  and  the  plants  that  were  up  early 
have  made  favourable  progress,  and  there  is  no 
fear  this  season  that  much  ground  will  be  un- 
occupied.   The  course  of  prices  has  been  upwards, 
especially  in  the  third  week ;  but  there  were  reac- 
tionary symptoms  on  the  last  Monday,  leaving  a 
previous  gam  of  about  3s.  quite  uncertain  as  to 
Its  permanency,  though  in  the  long  run  we  still 
have  the  impression  that  should  it  oe  lost  for  a 
time— say,  up*to  Christmas— it  will  eventually  be 
more  than  recovered.    An  average  season  of  home- 
growth,  it  has  been  proved,  by  the  course  of  half 
a  century,  is  not  enough  for  this  country's  wants ; 
but  who,  after  the  short  markets  we  have  had  for 
months,  after  a  material  rise,  can  believe  that  this 
year's  harvest  reaches  'so  far  ?    Nothing  has  oc- 
curred in  France  to  invalidate  the  reiterated  re- 
ports that  her  yield  is  one-fourth  below  the  usual 
amount;  and,  what  is  more  confirmatory  as  to  the 
failure  of  liberal  foreign  supplies    for  the  future, 
is  the  late  important  Announcement  in  credible 
quarters  that  the  teeming  alluvii^  soils  of  America 
this  season  will  scarcely  exceed  half  an  average 
growth.    Such  reports,  if  true,  would  have  been 
sufficiently  alarming,  but  for  the  fact  that  maize 
has  been  more  than  usually  abundant ;  yet  a  rise 
in  this  grain  of  4s.  per  qr.  at  New  York,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  thought  every  available  vessel  would 
be  taken  up  for  its  export  to  Europe,  confirms  the 
bad  account  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  so  maize  must 
be  extensively  used  as  its  substitute.    Besides  this, 
it  appears  this  Indian  com  has  been  seriously  les- 
sened in  bulk  by  heavy  rains  and  sharp  frosts. 
To  the  Baltic  therefore  and  Southern  Russia  we 
must  look  for  the  future,  as  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton in  Egypt  has  cut  off  this  source,  which  was 
the  former  dependence  of  Imperial  Rome  in  times 
of   dearth,    but  in  the  appropriation   of  these 
sources  we  must   throughout  the   entire  season 
meet  the  competition  of  France ;  and  it  is  a  mo- 
mentous question  whether  the  supplies   of  this 
year's  produce  (for  there  is  scarcely  any  old  com 
left)  will  be  equal  to  the  demand,  and  be  it  remem- 
bered, moreover,  that  dl  com  has  followed  in  the 
wtke  of  wheat.    The  following  were  the  recent 


quotations  of  the  several  placet  named:  White 
native  wheat  at  Paris  was  worth  68s.  per  qr.,  red 
to  669.,  red  in  Belgium  62s.,  Polish  in  Amsterdim 
70s.,  Zealand  white  at  Rotterdam  62s.,  good  red  si 
Qumbro'  62s.,  the  same  at  Stettin  56s.,  Roitock 
58s.,  for  the  best  high-mixed  at  Dantzic  708.,  coit 
and  freight  included.  In  parts  of  Spain  it  wu 
more  moderate — say,  53s.  at  Valladolid  for  white. 
At  Odessa  Polish  red  438.,  at  Galatz  428. ;  at  New 
York  middling  red  spring — say,  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukie  No.  2 — 55s.  per  480lbs.,  amber  fine  748. 
6d.,  extra  fine  white  Michigan  80s. 

The  first  Monday  in  Mark  Lane  commenced  on 
fair  supplies  of  English  wheat,  with  liberal  arri?ik 
from  abroad.    The  show  of  samples  from  Kent 
and  Essex  during  the  morning  was  moderate,  and 
the  general  condition    not  very  prime.    Millers 
then  seemed  to  entertain  the  notion  that  the  mar- 
ket was  under  their  power,    and  very  low  bidi 
were  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  which 
were  instantly  declined  by  factors ;  but  as  time 
wdre  on,  some  sales  at  the  Kentish  stands  were 
made  at  a  reduction  of  2s.  per  qr.,  and  this  seemed 
to  set  the  price  of  the  day,  being  generally  accepted 
by  Essex  factors.    Holders   of  foreign,  notwith- 
standing good  arrivals  from  Russia,  were  in  no 
disposition  to  give  way,  as  the  ports  were  expected 
soon  to  close,  so  very  little  business  was  trans- 
acted.   In  cargoes  afloat  no  difference  was  noted. 
The  country  markets  this  week  were  very  little 
disposed  to  follow  London,  though  a  general  dnl- 
ness  was  observable,  with  some  reduction  in  low 
oualities ;  while  several  places  accepted  Is.  per  qr. 
decline  on  good  samples,  as  was  the  case  at  Boiy 
St.  Edmunds,  Salisbury,  Rugby,  Leighton  Bos- 
zard,  and  Wolverhampton,  and  in  a  few  instances 
the  reduction  was  28.  per  qr.    At  Edinborgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  business  was  dull,  hot 
prices  not  lower.    With  deliveries  short  at  most 
of  the  Irish  markets,  there  was  no  quotable  change. 
On  the  second  Monday  the  English  supplies 
were  less,  and  the  foreign  were  unusually  small 
The  show  of  samples  this  morning  at  the  Essex 
and  Kentish  stands  was  extremely  limited,  and 
seemed  to  express  the  dissatisfaction  of  farmers  at 
the  previous  week's  decline.     A  reaction  then 
ensued  to  the  full  extent  of  Is.  per  qr. ;  but  busi- 
ness was  by  no  means  lively.    The  principal  busi- 
ness was  in  foreign,  and  in  several  instances  rather 
more  money  was  made  of  Russian  and  Baltic  de- 
scriptions.   Cargoes  afloat  also  were  the  turn  dearer, 
with  fair  sales.    This  was  a  very  peculiar  week. 
The  earlier  country  markets  were  numy  of  them 
heavy,  or,  at  most,  only  reported  an  advance  of 
Is. :  but,  before  the  week  had  ended,  a  brisk  trade 
sprung  up,  with  an  advance  2s.  to  38.  per  qr.,  in 
which  London  participated  on  Friday,  with  a  still 
larger  proportionate  advance  on  maixe,  in  con- 
sequence of  advices  from  New  York.    At  Glasgow, 
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the  rise  was  not  orer  Is. ;  but  at  Edinbiiri^h  it  was 
Is.  to  2s.  Wheat  at  Dablin  was  Is.  per  barrel 
dearer ;  but  at  Cork,  only  more  firmness  was  noted ; 
and  this  was  the  case  at  Waterford. 

The  third  Monday  commeoced  on  a  moderate 
English  supply,  with  a  fair  quantity  of  foreign. 
The  number  of  samples  exhibited  on  the  Kentish 
and  Essex  stands  was  limited ;  and  Friday's  ex- 
traordinary advance  was  more  than  confirmed, 
sales  being  freely  made  at  38.  to  4s.  per  qr.  beyond 
the  quotations  of  the  previous  Monday.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  from  the  country,  and  a 
similar  advance  was  realized  on  foreign ;  but  the 
sale  of  the  higher  qualities  was  limited,  and  slow. 
An  enormous  business  was  transacted  in  floating 
cargoes,  2s.  per  qr.  more  money  being  very  freely 
paid.  The  country  markets  this  week  in  very  few 
instances  came  up  to  the  London  advance.  Some 
were  only  Is.  dearer,  more  were  fully  28.,  and  very 
many  were  fully  28. ;  but  the  numbers  lessened  as 
the  advance  was  greater,  say  3s.,  and  but  few  came 
up  to  4s.  per  qr.  Liverpool  was  6d.  per  cental 
dearer  on  Tuesday,  and  fully  as  dear  on  Friday. 
At  Glasgow,  wheat  rose  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  boll,  and 
at  Edinburgh  28.  per  qr.  The  movement  was  not 
so  rapid  or  decided  in  Ireland :  at  Cork,  it  did  not 
exceed  6d.  to  Is.  per  barrel  of  2801b8. 

The  fourth  Monday  commenced  on  a  fair  Eng- 
lish, and  very  liberal  foreign,  arrivals.  The 
morning  show  from  Kent  and  Essex  was  better 
than  of  late,  especially  from  the  latter  county. 
This,  together  with  the  free  supplies  of  foreign 
and  the  near  approach  of  Christmas,  when  pay- 
ments must  be  made  for  this  day's  purchases,  was 
quite  against  the  trade.  Millers  for  a  long  time 
held  quite  aloof,  but  eventually  made  some  oflers 
of  2s.  reduction  oq  the  previous  rates,  which  not 
being  accepted,  the  bulk  was  held  over.  Some 
sales  of  Russian  were  made  at  Is.  decline;  but 
Baltic  qualities  were  not  offered  lower. 

The  imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were 
25,262  qrs.  English  wheat,  73,090  qrs.  foreign ; 
against  23,207  qrs.  English,  48,195  qrs.  foreign 
for  the  same  period  in  1865.  The  London  exports 
were  2,400  qrs.  wheat,  156  cwts.  flour.  The  im- 
ports into  the  kingdom  for  four  weeks  ending 
17th  November  were  1,624,573  cwts.  wheat, 
263,657  cwts.  flour.  The  London  averages  com- 
menced at  59s.  2d.,  and  closed  at  628.  Id. :  the 
general  average  commenced  at  52s.  6d.,  and  closed 
at  56s.  7d. 

The  flour  trade  has  fluctuated  as  to  values  in 
the  course  of  the  month,  but,  on  the  whole,  has 
gained  to  the  extent  of  4s.  per  sack,  both  in 
country,  town-made,  and  foreign  qualities.  The 
improvement  in  American  barrels  has  not  been  to 
the  same  extent,  say,  28.  per  barrel,  as  they  were 
held  relatively  high  previously,  from  the  great 
scarcity  of  good  samples  and  the  improbability  of 
further  supplies  from  the  high  rates  paid  at  New 
York.  Norfolks  have  passed  from  42s.  to  46s., 
town  qualities  from  53s.  to  57s. ;  fine  barrels  are 
quoted  34s.,  and  anything  extra  might  bring  358. 
or  more  in  retail.  For  extra  States  quality,  white 
extra  Missouri  were  worth  53s.  at  home.  The  im- 
ports into  London  for  four  weeks  were  77,573 
sacks  country  sorts,  45,737  sacks  1 1,824  barrels 


foreign ;  against  80,982  sacks  English,  1,524  sacks 
3,838  barrels  foreign,  in  1865. 

The  barley  trade,  commencing  at  very  high  rates, 
has  about  maintained  the  value  of  malting  qualities 
all  through  the  month,  56s.  being  demanded  for  any- 
thing very  extra,  though  such  a  price  could  not  be 
quoted,  but  medium  and  low  sorts  have  rather  given 
way,  say  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  more  especially  on  the  last 
Monday,  when  the  foreign  supplies  were  largest. 
There  are  signs  that  prices  have  already  reached 
their  highest,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden 
advance  in  maize,  we  believe  that  rates  ere  this 
would  have  declined  more  decidedly.  The  imports 
into  London  for  four  months  have  been  21,109  qrs. 
British,  58,929  qrs.  foreign,  against  27>503  qrs. 
British  and  11,870  qrs.  foreign  in  1865. 

Malt  has  fully  maintained  the  price  at  which  it 
commenced,  old  stocks  being  small,  and  some  of 
the  new  samples  very  fine. 

The  largest  supplies  of  oats  were  on  the  first  and 
fourth  Mondays.  On  the  first,  new  qualities  rather 
gave  way ;  on  the  second,  with  small  supplies,  they 
were  stationary,  buyers  waiting  for  further  arrivals, 
but  these  not  coming,  the  third  Monday  was  re- 
markable for  a  rise  of  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  qr.  This 
advance  was,  however,  scarcely  sustained  on  the 
last  Monday,  and  future  rates  must  very  much  de- 
pend on  the  character  of  the  winter.  If  early  and 
severe  enough  to  shut  out  Russian  and  Baltic  sup- 
plies, oats  may  advance  further;  but  should  quanti- 
ties be  pushed  off  in  mild  weather,  we  may  see  a 
reaction  downwards,  but  the  lateness  of  the  har- 
vest in  Scotland  and  its  unsatisfactory  character  as 
to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  com,  indicates 
a  dear  season  all  through  the  winter  months.  The 
imports  into  London  for  four  weeks  were  9|146 
qrs.  English,  455  qrs.  Scotch,  2,370  qrs.  Irish,  and 
133,607  qrs.  foreign,  against  10,221  qrs.  English, 
1,630  qrs.  Scotch,  2,958  qrs.  Irish,  and  138,629 
qrs.  foreign  in  1865, 

All  good  hard  beans  have  been  in  demand 
through  the  month,  scarcely  any  new  coming  up  to 
the  requirements  of  buyers,  prices  have  therefore 
further  improved  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr. ;  but  as  some 
this  year  have  been  grown  in  Egypt,  all  will  de- 
pend on  our  supplies  thence,  which,  very  probably, 
will  fall  far  short  of  former  years,  as  cotton  has 
continued  to  be  extensively  grown  in  that  country, 
and  has  paid  well.  The  imports  into  London  for 
four  weeks,  were  4,275  qrs.  English,  8,713  qrs. 
foreign,  half  of  which  were  received  in  the  last 
week,  against  5,399  qrs.  English  and  2,088  qrs. 
foreign  in  1865. 

Peas  during  the  month  have  very  little  altered  in 
value,  but  the  tendency  has  been  upward,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  Is.  per  qr.,  more  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  advance  in  maize  than  anything  else,  this 
latter  article  being  now  extensively  used  for  feeding 
horses,  as  well  as  old  white  peas.  The  rates  (S 
fine  boilers  are  relatively  the  lowest,  and  have  the 
best  chance  of  improvement  in  consequence,  espe- 
cially should  the  winter  prove  severe,  and  occa- 
sion a  large  demand  for  soup.  The  imports  into 
London  for  four  weeks  were  3,643  qrs.  English, 
1,641  qrs.  foreign,  against  3,886  <jrs.  English  and 
5,677  qrs.  foreign  for  the  same  period  in  1865. 

Linseed,  wi&  a  continuance  of  short  supplies, 
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hai  maintained  ita  high  price,  but  aa  ia  nanal,  on* 
der  such  circumstances,  the  demand  has  been  leee- 
ened,  and  the  exports  hare  been  small.  English 
eakes  have  been  in  constant  demand  at  fully  pre* 
▼ious  rates,  but  foreign  have  not  sold  so  freely. 

The  seed  trade  has  generally  been  pointing  up- 
wards, more  especially  red  cloveraeed,  the  crop 
being  very  deficient  here,  and  under  an  average  in 
France.  White  seed  has  also  hardened  in  value, 
fine  qualities  being  scarce.  Trefoil  has  been  steady. 
Canary  rather  dearer.  Winter  tarea  have  remained 
dull,  and  but  in  limited  demand. 


OUE&B^T  PEIOBS  OF  BRITISH  QEAIN  AND  FLOUB 
IN  MARK  LANS. 

aiinUiictperQiiMrtor. 

WHBAT,  BsMZ  via  Kent,  white...  old  68    72...]iew  62to67 

M  ..  ..rod „    6e    e7...    „   W     *^ 

Korfblk,  Lincoln,  and  Yorkshire,  red 60 

]aAELBY 36  to  40 Chav«lier,  new  42 

Grindinff 32      38 Di»tilltog 40 

KALT.  Eaeex,  Norfolk,  and  Boflblk new  72 

Kingston,  Ware,  and  town*made    ,.   72 

Brown .»   68 

BTB 81 

OATS.  Bnglieh,  feed  24  to  81 Potato 28 

Bootch,  feed 24      81 Potato 80 

Irish,  feed,  white22      26 Fine 26 

Ditto,  black 21      26 Potato 27 

BBANS,  Kasagan  ...42      46 Ticks 42 

Harrow 46      60 Pigeon 48 

PXASjrhite,  boilers..41      46  ICaple  40  to  43  Qrey,  newSS 

VliOUtt,  per  sack  of  2801bs.,  Town. Households 62 

Country,  on  shore 44  to  47       „ 47 

Norfolk  and  Suflblk,  on  shore 44 

FOREIGN  GRAIN, 

BhllUiiffap«rQttsrt«r. 

WHBAT,  Dantsic,  mixed 61  to  66 old,  extra  66  to  78 

K5nigsberg 60      64 extra 66     '^ 

Bofitook .....67      68 flno  66 

BUeaian,  red 66      62 white ....  60 

Fomera.,  Meckberg.,  and  Uckermrk.  ...red  old...  69 
Bnssian,  hard,  62  to  67. ..St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  66 

DfLnish  and  Holistein,  red 66 

French,  none Rhine  and  Belgium 69 

American,  white  00,   red  winter  00  to  00,  spring  00 
BARLEY,  grinding  30  to  32  ....distilling  and  malting  87 

OATS,  Dutch,  brewing  and  Polands  22  to  32 food  21 

Danish  and  Swedish,  feed  24  to  30....  Stralsund,..  24 
Canada  22  to  26,  Riga  24  to  27,  Arch.  23  to  26,  P'sbg.  24 

TARES,  Spring,  per  or smaU  00  large  ...  00 

BEANS,  Friesland  ana  Holsteiu 40 

Konigsberg 42  to  46... Egyptian' 42 

PEAS,  feeding  and  maple... 38      40.. .fine  boilers 40 

INDIAN  CORN,  white 36      40...yeUow 86 

FLOUR,  per  sack,  French. .46      CO.. .Spanish,  p.  saok  46 
American,  per  brl 27      30..,oxLra  aud  d'ble.  81 


IMPEEIAL    AVERAGES 

For  the  week  ended  Nov.  17, 1866. 

Wheat 69,649  qrs.       66s.  7d. 

Barley 78,677*   „        46s.  8d. 

Oats 6,8021    „         23s.  6d. 


OOMPAEATIVE    ATEEAGBS. 


WHEAT. 


yfm.     Qrs. 
1862...  66,475* 

JIS:: 

1866., 
1866...  69,649 


I...  66,475*  . 
i...  87,492f  . 
I...  71,6164  . 
5...71,670|. 


s.  d. 
.49  4 
.89  10 
.86  9 
.46  11 
.66    7 


BARLBY 


Qrs.^ 
76.247* 
83.622 
77,499  \ 
63,816 
78,677  r 


Fob  xks  lib*  Biz 
Wbxks  : 

Oot.     13,  1866 

Cot.    20,  1866 

Oct.    27,  1866 

Nov.     8,  1866 

Nov.   10,  1866 

Nov.    17,  1866 

Aggregate  Average  . 
Arerages  last  year  .. 


AVEBAGES 


Wheat. 
s.    d. 

r'T 

63      7 

42     1 

63      2 

42    11 

62      6 

41      8 

64      0 

43    10 

67      2 
66      5 

44      9 

46      3 

64      4 

43      6 

46    U 

88     7 

Oats. 

8.  d. 

23  0 

22  U 

22  10 
28  8 

23  6 
23  6 
23  2 
22  9 


LONDON   AVBRAGBB. 

Wheat 8118  qrs.      62s.    Id. 


KLUOTUATIONS  in  the  AVUBAaB  FUOB  tf  WHXiT. 


Faira. 

Oct.  12. 

004.29. 

Of*.f7. 

Jf^.8.1loT.10,»or.l7. 

64b.  9d. 
i2s.  7d. 

62s.  6d« 
62s.  2d. 

••• 

JLr 

4J 

••• 

f 

PRICEB  OF  BEEDB. 

BRITIBH  IBBBDB. 
MvMiu,  per  bosh.,  brown  Us,  to  17s.  whitt   Ui.tolffc 

CAJrABT,perqr..... ., 68s.  18k 

Olotsbssss,  red 00s.  Vk, 

CoBLiBBBB,  per  owt IBs.  28k 

T4BBS,  winter,  new,  per  bash#l 6a,  Pd.   6s.  Id. 

TbbfozIi 22b.   Mi. 

Btbobxss,  per  qr 12b.   24b. 

LursBBD,  per qr., sowing  68s.to,72s.,onMlmig   66s.  Kk. 

RupBSBBn,  per  qr 68s.  aOi. 

LiBBBBD  O1.KBS,  per  ton £10  10s.  to  £12  Oi. 

B^i  OAUi,perton. £<  Oa.  to  £6  18b. 

FOBBIQN  BBBD8. 

CoBLUTOBB,  per  OWt 18B.t0l8B. 

Clovbxsbbd,  red  62s,  to66B.,  White 71s.  84i, 

Tbbfoh. 19s.  th, 

Btbobxss,  per  qr. 18b.   2(k. 

Hbxpsbbd,  small  S8s.  per  qr.,I>ntoh 40s.  41k 

LiirsBBD,  per  qr.,  Baltio  64s.  to  68s...Boinbay    698.   90k 

LursBBD  O^BBS,perton. £10  Os.  to  £13  Ok 

Batb  Oaxb,  per  ton £6  Os.  to  £6  lOi, 

B^rB8BBn,Datoh 68s.  80k 

Oabbawat      „        40b.  ttk 

HOP  MARKETS. 

BOBOUQH,  MoNDAT,  November  86.— The  npwtrd  in(n»> 
meat  in  the  foreign  markets  has  materially  inflwmcH  on 
trade  daring  the  past  week,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  ill 
Hops  of  the  last  growth,  quotations  of  which  are  geaoallj 
from  4s.  to  6b.  higher,  and  a«  the  itock  on  hand  u  now  nrj 
light  another  advance  in  prices  appear  inevitable.  Beporte 
from  Bavaria  and  Bohemia  speak  of  a  farther  improresicilii 
prices,  and  it  is  evident  that  from  the  eihanatioB  of  the  giovtk 
very  few  orders  can  now  be  executed  for  this  market.  Tk 
Belgian  market  iB  firm.  New  York  advices  to  the  13th  isa. 
Btate  thai  the  Hop  market  is  very  firm,  and  without  chiage, 
62c.  to  65c.  being  the  value  of  prime  and  choice  ssmpb  d 
the  new  crop.     xearlingB  and  olds  are  not  in  request. 

SuBsex    160s.  to  168s. 

Weald  of  Kent      150s.  to  180k 

Hid  and  East  Kent      ...    168s.  to  S31s. 
Famham  and  Country  ...     170s.  to  225b. 

Yearlmgf      1058.  to  150b- 

Olds       50s.  to    80b. 

WGHCESTEB  hop  market,  (Saturday  lsst.)-'With  > 
better  feeling  on  this  market  to-day,  and  a  verv  short  inpplT  ^ 
new  hops  on  offer  by  planters,  rather  improved  prices  an  ob- 
tained, everything  offering  finding  bnyen.  Since  our  liit  r^ 
port  the  public  i^e  marlu  117  pockets  new  and  38  po^ 
Yearling  as  having  been  weighed.  Choice  golden  wi  ekH 
Hathon  sorts  £10  to  £11,  fine  Coopers  and  best  mixed  white 
bine  sorts  £9  to  £10  5s.,  fine  Mayfield  grapes  ^  8b.  to ^; 
red  bines  and  mismanaged  samples  at  irr^ular  prices— lU  pff 
owt.,  cash  at  the  scale. 

lOREIGN  HOP  INTELLIGENCE.*-The  Isii  istdS- 
gence  from  Nuremberg  ii  of  the  date  of  the  80th  iait,  ii'i* 
to  the  effect  that  but  ihort  supplies  were  at  market  W&f 
prices  ruled  for  this  reason,  ana  because  the  stores  ia  tin  f>- 
rious  villages  are  nearly  cleared  out.  An  active  tooejpreniled, 
as  it  was  considered  that  the  market  could  not  be  udtsrseed 
by  importations  of  foreign  hops.  The  quotationi  wtn  ftw 
100  to  145  florins  (£8  6b.  8d.  to  £11 18s.  4d.),  the  lot  ^ 
being  for  Spalt  hops.  In  the  week  preceding  the  IBtb  ii^ 
there  was  much  briskness  in  the  Spalt  market^  ss  prodM>> 
had  yielded  Bomewhat  from  their  high  pretensioni,  iQ^  ^ 
buyers  had  become  convinced  that  stocks  were  low.  PricaB 
the  country  have  remained  much  the  same.  In  lOBe  piief 
as  much  as  180  florins  have  been  paid.  Manyplaeeisnieiilf 
dearedout.  Atthe  Munich  market  oa  the  l7th  liS10 ^ 
were  on  fale,  but  onl;y  4£8  were  diipoeed  of.  Then  y^ 
symptoms  ^  a  diipositMm  to  pQrchaie,  but  th*  Ufp  ^^ 
had  the  teiidene7  to  lower  prices,   Hops  from  Vpperorl0«v 
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IkTiiU  wfUiyed  fir«m  m  to  152  Aorinf  ax  Sa.  4d.  t»  «l$  IBs. 
4d.)  As  the  brawerv  »roaiid  Prtffue  ba?e  not  y«t  Uid  in  aU 
tbtir  stocks,  and  as  Yisits  are  still  oeing  paid  by  dealers  to  tht 
kop-growioe  districts,  high  prices  gtiU  prevail ;  nothing  less 
than  110  forins  (£12)  Diing  paid.  4-t  Saatz,  in  Bohemia, 
thare  was  no  change  in  the  markets ;  for  the  finest  lisht  sam- 
ples as  high  as  200  florins,  Austrian  cnrrency,  equal  to  £20, 
We  been  paid,  for  red  sorts  155  florins  (£15  ICb.),  and  Cor  green 
100  to  115  florins  (£10  to  £18).  But  few  hops  ha4  been 
brought  to  market  at  Bischweeiar  up  to  the  latest  date,  and 
consequently  but  but  few  transactions  are  to  be  recorded; 
prices  were  Arm.  At  Alost,  in  Belgium,  on  the  17th  inst.,  a 
large  quanti^  was  disp^Med  of  nt  liO  to  150  francs  (£5 16s.  81 
to  £6  5s.)  ^  

POTATO  MARKETS. 

80XJTHWARK  WATERSIDB, 
XONIX)N,  MowDAT,  Nov.  26.— During  the  past  week  the 
arrivals,  both  coastwise  and  by  rail,  have  been  liberal,  and  a 
Uir  supply  from  France.    The  trade  rather  duU  towards  the 
end  of  the  week,  at  the  following  quotations ; 

Torkthire  Flukes    per  ton  100s.  to  180s, 

,,        Befents  ...     ., 90s.  to  120s. 

lonoolnshire  Aegents     90s.  to  110s. 

Pnnbar  and  East  Lothian  B«gents    IQOs.  to  ISOs. 

Kent  and  Essex  BegenU 908.  to  120s. 

Perth,  For&r,  and  Fife  Begwits   ...  lOOs.  to  110s. 

M  Ao^ 90s.  to    958. 

IPrencb  whites 80s.  to    85s. 

BOROUGH  AND  8PITALFIELDS. 

LONPON,  Monday,  Kot.  26.— Coastwise,  as  well  as  by 

rail,  the  arrivals  of  potatoes  have  been  on  a  liberal  scale.    The 

trade,  generally,  preaenU  the  same  appearance  as  at  the  date  of 

our  last  report,  flne  parcels  bein^  readily  disposed  of  at  fiill 

nations,  whilst  in  inferior  quahties  next  to  nothing  is  doing. 
week*s  import  aroounted  to  234  bags,  1,140  sacks  from 
Dunkirk  ;  10  bags  Hamburgh ;  4  sacks  Brussels ;  15  baskets 
Rotterdam ;  60  tons  St.  Bneux ;  498  sacks  Dieppe ;  8  casks 
Bremen  i  94  tons  Dahouet ;  5  packages  Harlingen ;  and  43 
tons  from  Jersey. 

Yorkshire  Regents   100s.  to  130s.  per  ton. 

Flukes 110s.tol30s.     „ 

Kent  and  Essex  Regents 100s.  to  180s.     „ 

Scotch  Regents llOs.  to  140s.     „ 

PERTH  POTATO  MARKET.— The  inquiry  was  not  so 
brisk  last  week,  and  prices  were  rather  in  favour  of  buyers. 
Best  sorto  fetched  15s.  6d.  to  Itts.  6d.  per  boll  of  5  cwt.  Rocks 
wU  other  inferior  kinds  ISs.  to  18s.  Retail  prioes  lid.  to  Is. 
per  pedL  of  28lbs. 

PMCBS  of  BUTTEB,  CHEESE,  HAMS,  Ac. 


BUTTBB,  p.  cwt.—  9.       a. 
Frledaiid, 


lis  to  114 
.  M  110 
.128     138 


Jeraey. 

Dorset 

Onrlow , 

Waterford 
CJork 

Bligo 

yn>aHi  per  doa.,  ;2a.  Od.  to 
Ua.  Od. 


OHBBSB,  per  cwt.—    a.  a. 

Oheehire 72  to  84 

Dble.  Oloueeeter 74  78 

Cheddar 76  84 

American 66  74 

HAMS:  York 90  98 

Cumberland 90  98 

Iriah —  — 

BACON  t— 

WUtshlre 64  68 

Iriah,  green 56  60 


WQLISH   BUTTER   MARKET. 
LONDON,   Vo^DLj,  Nof.    36.~The  eharM^r   of  ow 
|r»de  is  slow,  etpepully  for  the  lower  qualities. 

Dorset,  flne 130s.  to  ISfts.  per  ewt. 

Deron 110s.  to  112s.       „ 

Fresh  12s.  to    17s.  per  doien  lbs. 


QOItX  BUTTER  EXCHANGE,  (Saturday  U*t.)— The 
■applies  this  week  amouQted  to  10,213  firkins  salt  and  500 
wla,  showing  an  excess  of  1,000  OTer  last  week.  The  mildness 
of  the  weather  and  the  heayiness  oT  the  English  markets  will 
operate  against  an  advance  in  prices.  The  demand  was  languid 
here  during  the  week,  although  the  tendeney  of  priees  was 
upwards.  Since  Monday  first  rose  from  Ills,  to  113s.,  seconds 
from  103s.  to  104s.;  but  fifths  fell  from  7Sb.  to  689.}  mild* 
cured  quotes  to-da/  from  102s.  to  124e. 


CREWE  CHEESE  FAIR .-^Thpre  was  a  large  pitch.  The 
demand  was  rather  dull,  and  prieM  wf  rf  slightly  lower.    Fair 

?Dalitie9  ranged  from  65s.  tp  yOi.,  «a4  better  kindi  from  7G>- 
d80s. 

GLASGOW,  (Wednesday  last.)— The  sunply  of  cheese  was 
good,  and  the  market  krgely  stocked.  Business  was  very 
slow,  only  about  six  tons  having  passed  the  weigh-house  scalea. 
High  prices  asked  for  fine,  but  so  little  doing,  priees  may  be 
calkd  nominaL  We  give  former  quotetions  :  Dunlop,  prime 
65s.  to  688.,  secondary  56s.  to  63s. ;  Cheddars,  prime  70s.  to 
748.,  seoondary,  65s.  to  68s. ;  skim  milk  86s.  to  29s. 


NEWGATE  AND  LEADENHALL  POULTRY  MAR- 
KETS.—Turkeys  3s.  6d.  to  8s.,  Qteae  5s.  to  7s.  6d.,  ducks  2e. 
to  3s.,  tame  rabbits  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  lOd.,  wild  ditto  Is.  to  Is.  4d., 
pigeons  7d.  to  Od.,  hares  2s.  Od.  to  8s.  6d.  each,  pheasanU  8s.  6d. 
to  46. 6d.,  partridges  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.,  grouse  2s.  to  8s.  6d.  per 
brace,  Surrey  fowls  5s.  to  9s.,  ditto  chickens  4s.  to  6s.,  barn-door 
fowls  4s.  to  68.  per  couple ;  English  eggs  14s,  French  10|. 
per  100,  fresh  butter  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  5d.  per  lb. 

COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

LONDON,  Satubdat,  Nov.  24. 
Antnnmal  produce  of  most  kinds  oontinneeplentiAil.  Pine- 
apples are  still  abundant.  The  usual  varieties  of  peara  in 
season  are  also  sufficient  for  the  demand.  Grapea,  both  hot- 
house and  Spanish,  are  still  arriving  in  large  quantitfea,  as 
are  likewise  new  oranges  which  are  selling  at  from  4s.  to 
Bs.  per  100.  Prickly  pears  and  Pomegranatee  may  also 
be  had ;  the  former  fetch  2s.  6d.  per  dosen,  and  the  latter 
from  Ss.  to  6a.  per  dosen.  Kent  oob  nuts  maintain  laat 
week's  prioes.  vegetablea  oontinne  abundant.  Portugal 
onions  realise  from  6s.  to  12s.  per  100.  Flowers  ohiefly 
consist  of  orchids,  ohrysanthemums,  dahlias,  pelargonium^, 
fticfasias,  mignonette,  and  rnfn>m. 

FRTJIT. 


bualML.. 


S.  4.       S.  d. 

4    0  to    6    0 

GO         0    0 

OiBpe«.Vlb SO        CO 

Lemona,l|l  100 6   0      10 

•fCob,  *      " 


NaU,Cob.perlQQlbs.  66   0 


I 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

s 

0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
fU*  s 

0 

...  1 

Lt,  yex  Diuicii    ......    0 


Artichokes,  per  doun 
Aaparuims,  p.  bundle. 
B«.uiH,  Scar.,  ^  )  aitire 

Beut,  per  doxcn 

Br* icoll,  per  bundle  ... 
OabbatfeM,  per  dozen... 
C«rrot3,  per  bunch  ... 
I'*  re  rich,  per  bun  oh. 
Cauliflowers .  per  do«. 
Oilcrv.  iK-r  bundle  ... 
Or.    ■:  ....r.    ,.... 


VEGETABLES. 


■.4.  s.  d. 
Chestnuts.  %  bujUi.  U  0  W  W  0 
Walnute,  «  bushel  IS   0      SO   0 

Melonn,  each 9   0         SO 

Pears,  ^dozen SO        SO 

Pine  Apples,  per  lb.    S   0        6   0 


lb. 


0  to  4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

a 

6 

8 
0 
8 


Mushrooms,  ^  pottle    1 


llufit.&  Cress,  %)puiin.    0 

O&ioxis,  V  bushm  8   0 

PlckUaiv,  pvr  quart  0  0 
Pvaley.  perMcteTe  ..  1  • 
Fannlpi^perdMtexi...    0   o 

Peaa,  p«r  qusft  0    ' 

„    perboalMl 0 

PoUtoM,    Tork    Be- 

^enta.perton SS   0 

Bocks,  per  ton SO    0 

Flukes,  per  ton  110   0 

Kidneys,  per  Qwt 6    6 

BadUbos.  per  12  bund.   1 

Savoys,  p«T  doMQ 0 

Kue,  perpunn. ,.  8 
Spinach,  per  bushel ...  S 
T   :-'pK,  per  bunch ...    0 


6toS   0 

see 


HAY  MARKETS 

LONDON,  BifUBDAT,  Nov.  M, 

BMITHFnCLD.^A  moderate  demand. 
OUMBBBLAND.— Trade  steady. 
WHITBOHAPBL.~Trade  quiet. 


»WHAT. 

JV»B   

BTBAW . 


BmlUaflald. 
S.    d.      •.    d. 
65    0         SB    0 
00   0       lis    0 
86    0         44    0 


Oomberland. 
1.  d.  ^  d. 
6B  0       as  0 

90  0  lis  0 
88    0         46    0 


rrrrt. 


0       _ 
so  0      lU  0 
86   0        44    0 

90s.   to  96a. 
per  ton.    Straw  firom  2a.  4d.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  doa. 

BIH10NQ9AM,  Moitsat.  Nov.  19.-^Hav,  ol4,  Al^.  to  £4 
lOe.  per  ton.    Straw,  ds.  to  ds.  4d.  per  cwt. 


BRISTOL,  Faxn4T,  Nov.   23.— Hay  firom 
)r  ton.    Straw  firom  2a.  4d.  to  2s.  lOd.  per  doa. 


OIL 


OILS. 
OliTe,  floruMM, )» 
oheaU £1 

r^^^    1 

UallipuU,    ptr  S5a 

gullona ., SS 

Spanish 68 

Linseed,  per  owt.    1 

BHpe,  polo S 

Brown S 

Cod,  per  tun 48 

Seal)  pi^le  48 

Brown,  yel.,  fto.    0 

Sperm 186 

Head  Matter 186 

Southern   45 

CkKXMllttt.perowt   8 
Palm 8 


40toO 
00       0 


MARKET. 

I  PTTCTT. 

|Brltlah,percwt....XO   8  6  fte 

0  0  Archangel 0  10  0 

OOStookholra 0  18  0 


00  0 

00  60 
17  8  0 

86  S 

1  0  8 
00  60 
00  0 
00  0 
00  187 
00  137 
00  0 
80  8 
30  S 


e  ee 
e  00 

9   00 


BBSIN. 

MO  6  0      e 

I  Aqfrteaa 0  7  9     0 


TXTRPENTJNU. 

Fronoh    £8    S6  0   00 

Amerioftn 8   0  6  SIS 

[tou«h 0    8  0  0    88 

TAR. 

American  £0    0  0  0    00 

Arcbanffel 0  IS  0  0    00 

.Slockbolm QUO  000 

WHALEBONK. 
Oreenland,  full  sUe. 

15  0     ton JUa&  £0 

Sl^SouthSoa 410  0 
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TIMBER. 

LONDON,  Sxi;umDi.T,  Nqy.  24. 
The  market  is  well  sapplied  wltti  timber.    Thetatule  is  doll, 
at  about  late  rates, 


BALTIC  FIB  TIMBIB. 
P«r  loAd  50  oablo  f  tet. 

1.    d.      s.  d. 
mg% 57    OtOflO    0 

Dontxic  uiiu  Mc-mel« 

Crown 76   0 

BastmiddUQff......   tS  0 

Good  middling  a 
Bcoond 65    0 

Common  middlipff    45   0 

SmaU.  Hliort^  aaa 

tirepjlar 40   0 

BbettUi 46   0 

Bweditb »  0 

am«u  as  0 

SwediBh  ft  K'>'^''»y 

balks  ....   SO  0 

▲ICBEIQAN  PITCH  PDTB. 
United  SUtea 0  0        0 


85 
73 

'65 
80 

60 
66 

46 
87 

88    0 


BALTIQ  OAK  TIMBI^B. 


VemeL  oroixm  .\  ..*.....  110   0 
Bnu&  >.  >«6   0 

I>MiM«aAdBt«Mln, 

Grown 80  0 

BnokAtmaqilar'd  60  0 

W1.IH8COT. 
PMrloffl6oubk>f«et. 

a 80  0 

70  0 

Xemel  and  1>sntsic, 

Crown 75   0       86    0 

Brftok  66    0       65    0 

DBAL8  AKD  BATTBKS. 
Per  PBtersburvatsndsrd  hnndrod. 


106 
80 


▲rolumg*!  *  On«gm  18  0 

B^oondi 8  0 

P«t«nbTUV  XO  0 

Wybnrf 8  10 

Plnland  and  hand* 

•awn  Swedish 7  0 

Patersbonr  &  Blffa 

wUtedeiaB  8  0 

llamel  and  Dantalo, 

Owwnreddeola...  IS  0 

Bxaok  8  0 


£ 
14  0 
10  10 
n  0 
0    0 


Chrialiaaa  &  . 
■und  deida,  wl 
andjellow. 


£    B.      £ 


IS 


SeoMiddo 8   0 

Dram  ft  Frederlok- 

•tAdt  battens,  do.  8  10 
DnunSMhinobdo....  7  0 
Oothenb'g.gd  stocks     8  10 

Common 8  10 

Ctofle  and  Swedlah 

14.feet  deals 8  10 

Swedish  deaja  and 

bftttena,  long  mill- 

sawn 8   0 

Dantslo,  cr*wn  deok, 

per  40-reet  6-lnoh     1    0 

BiMk 0  IS 

LATKWOOD. 
Per  oubto  fatbom. 

BeterSbnrg  6   0 

Bigs.  Dant.,  Memel, 
and  Swedish 5   0 

FIBBWOOD. 
Per  oubio  fSthom. 
Swedish,    red  deal 

ends 8  15 

Varmmf,  red  a  white 

boMds 8   0 

Bounds  and  slabs     8  15 

OAK    STAVES 
Per  miUe  pipe. 

Xemel,  crown ISO   0 

First  brack  130  .0 

Dantsio,  Stettin,  * 
Sombro'  fuU-six'd 

Crown 160   0 

Canada,  stand.  plt>e   86   0 
Psm^eon,  V  1.S00 

S4   0 


10   0 

0 
8  0 
10  0 
8   0 

10  10 


1    0 

ojte 


Bouila.  single  brL, 


,    .200  0 
United  Statto.  pipe   90   0 
Hogshead,   hmry 

and  extra  80   0 

SUjrht SS  0 


FLAX,    HEMP,    com,  &c. 

LONDON,  SATUaDJLT,  Nov.  24. 

There  is  a  prood  demand  for  flax,  at  ftiUy  late  prices.  Hemp 

is  flrm«  Bt  foil  ourrendes.    Jute  and  ^Coor  goods  are  firm,  at 
fW  quotations. 

£  s.      £    s. ;                                         £  s.  £    s. 

HMnp,   Pjtorsburgh                        ,Cqir7am SB  0     65   0 

cleiui,  per  ton   83   OtoSSlO*    ionk 97  o     81   0 

Outehot 31    0       0   0      Fibre 8S  0     48   i 

Ratf-clean  20   0       0    o'Flaz.Blgm  «  0       0   0 

BIca. Rhine   86   0      0   0'    Si. Petexvbmvh.  IS 

XlUllIa 45    0     66    0             head  4a  0     46    0 

BSst  Indian,  Bonn   14   0     91    0        Ohead   80  0     86   0 

Jnte  * 7    6     91    ol    Bgyptlan 0  0      0   0 


Mngllsh.  per  load   of 

45  owt.  deUrered  in 

London .■ 16  10tol7 

Oopploe 16   0   17 

Dntoh,  per  ton 5  0.6 

Hambro' 6   0     6 

Antwerp  Tree 6  10     7 

Do.Coppiee 7   0 

Vrenoh 0  0 

JUttioea  Chopped 8   0 

Bo.Oroond 0   0 

Do.  Lowr 7    0 


BARK*  &c. 

LONDON,  SjLTTraBjLT,  Nov.  24. 
£    s.  £  s. 


Cork  Tree.  Borbary 6 

Do.  Sftrdlnian 10 

0  VsJonia,  Sinyms Ift 

0      Do.  Camata 16 

0      Do.  Horea 16 

0    0  Terr^i  Japonii»; — 

7    0      (lainbier  in  bales 98 

7  10      intU)  free  cubes  .,,....  SO 
0    0      Ciitch 98 

8  10  IMvi  Divl 19 

9  lOiMynibolams   10 

8    0'  SicUy,  SumAcb,  p.  cwt.  18 


s.  £  s. 

OtoSlO 
0  10  10 
0  S9  0 
0  29  0 
0   8  0 


98  6 
80  10 
89  0 
IS  10 
15  0 
96  0 


'  ENGLISH  WOOL  MARKET. 
CITY,  Monday,  Nov  26.— The  transactions  in  all  kinds  of 
English  wool,  both  for  honte  use  and  export,  have  been  very 
moderate  since  oar  Isst  report :  iii  prices,  however,  we  have 
no  chan^  to  notice.  The  public  sales  of  ^lonial  wool  were 
progressing  slowly,  on  easier  terms. 

OtraasirT  Pbxcbs  of  Evousk  WooZi.  i.  d.     8.   d. 

VLB10B8— Southdown  hoggets per  lb.    1    T^tol    Si 

Half-bred  ditto „       1    »f     1  10* 

Kent  fleeces .'...,..    „       18       19 

Southdown  ewes  and  wethera  „  '.    1    7       18 
Leicester  ditto  »       1    7       19 

BOBXB— Clothing  „        16        1  10| 

Combing ,,16*     2    0 


BEADFOBD  WOOL  MABXET,  (Thundty  l8iL>-Ttoe 
is '  at  length,  for  the  first  time  fdr  two  months,  sn  mjmtl 
feeling  in  the  market.  Staplers  have  had  inquiries  froB  s/ao. 
ners,  who  are  testing  prices  with  a  view  of  determinia^  v^ 
ther  they  can  accept  certain  low  offers  that  sre  made  to  them. 
A  little  more  wool  has  changed  hands,  but  only  a  littk  Ik 
chief  improvement  is  a  matter  of  feelin?.  Some  uaiki 
have  been  perniciously  influencing  the  market  by  fomngehai 
wool  upon  It  have  terminated  their  carAr  for  the  preseat,  aad 
honest  traders  breathe  more  freely.  P^ces,  too,  st  last  ire  BOt 
lower  than  the^  were  the  previous  market  day.  It  is  hoped  there 
is  something  like  a  basis  established.  The  following  are  ilmt 
the  rates  current  for  good  average  Lincoln  wool:  Ho^  k 
lO^d.,  wethers  Is.  8d.  per  Ih.— Bradford  Obserwr. 

LEEDS  (English  and  Fokeign)  WOOL  MARKETS.- 
.There  is  not  any  inoportant  change  either  in  price  at  daaad 
Jpr  English  woof. '  The  fall  in  combing  wool  has  beea  cooa- 
%erable  during  the  last  two  months;  and  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
^»ected  to  go  much  lower,  unless  the  mills  shdold  nrn  rinrter 
time.  Colonial  and  ot^er  clothing  wools  are  in  nodeoteiB- 
mand  without  change  of  price,  except  in  very  inferior  soiti. 

GLASGOW  WOOL  MAHKBT,  ^Saturday  Ia6t.)-Tittie  ii 
very  little  change  in  this  wool  mariiet.  The  tone  is  nthff 
better,  but  little  actual  business  is.  doing.  Bayers  oaly  owite 
for  immediate  wants,'  and  to  t^e  most  linitod  esteot.— jF.  E 
McLsov.  ... 

BKESLAtJ  WOCH;  REPORT,  >  -^^  *  "^  —We  had  igaia 
a  fair  attendance  of  'home  and  foreign  msnufactarrrs  idI 
combers,  who  have  been  actively  buying 'of  all  descriptioBs  at 
very  remunerative  prio^.i  The  >  chief  demand  iras  eihilate^ 
for  the  fine  and  superfine  qualities .  of  Poscn  and  Sfcma 
clothing  wools  at  from  85  to  lOt)  thalera  per  cwt,  wlueh  «b- 
tiuued  in  their  rising  tendency.  Transactioas,  hoTerer,iQ 
these  kinds  were  only  limited,  owiu^  to  the  scantiness  of  po- 
visions.  Sales  of  middle  fine  qualities  of  VoDiTnian,  Pob^ 
and  Hungarian  wod  were  on  a  larger  scale,  and  composed^ 
bulk  of  the  quantity  disposed  of.  The  hitter  hare  been  »- 
ising  at  fym  65  to  73  thalera  per  cwt.  The  general  opii« 
ior  our  article  is  a  very  favourable  one,  as  mannlacturers  as- 
tinue  to  be  well  employed,  andprovisious  inallstapkdacesa 
very  moderate,  aXurther  improvement  nyiy  therefore  DelooW 
for.  Fresh  arrivals  durmg-  the  bst  fortnight  in»  » 
about  8,000  cwts.,  whereas  about  4,600  cwts.  fasve  been  foii 

— GUNS^URG  BftOTHERa. 


MANURES,  r 

jBRIOB  CURRENT  of  GUANO,  4o. 
l^TXiyia^  OiuiAo  'dlract  from  tb«  .importent  ■toru.iCU  is.  teiU  »>• 
per  ton. 

B<)ne»,  £G    Ditto  CruBhed,  £6  lOg.  per  ton. 

▲iilui&l  ClmrcoAl  (7U  per  oent.  PhcmphAte)  XSper  ton. 

Coprolite,  Ctunbridge,  whole  £2  lOs.,  grotind  £3  lo  AS*. «.?«'■■ 

SuiTolk.  whole  £-2  to  £2  10s.,  ground  £2  lOs. 
Nltrftto  of  Sodtt,  £12  5s.  to  £12  10s.  per  ton. 

Gj'psum,  £1   l(te.    8uperphoBphat«8  of  Lime,  £5  5«.  to  £6  Ss-  I«r ** 
Sulphuric  Acid,  concentrated  rws  Id,  per  lb.,  brown  l'7l20%a, 
BlcH}d  Manure,  £6  58.  to  £7  lo? .    DlK«olYed  Bone«.  JW 1^-  ?«*»»;  ^  ,^ 
Linseed  Cakeg.  best  Amerlcuu  btirrel  £U  5s.  to  £11  ISs,,  bi^  iW  ■•" 
Cotton  Seed  Cake,  £5  to  £  J  15a.  per  ton.        ^ 

E.  PussBB,  London  l^Canure  Company, 

He,  Fenchurch  Strest,  E.C. 


Ouano.  Perarlan  £12   7  6  to  £0   0  0  LinMedOak«.p«rt<ni—  .  ^,. . 
Po.    Upper  do.   6  16  0        7   0  OjAm€*te.,tlilii,b«»JEW10  0toOJBJ 
"      "iBlimd 0   0  0        0   00      I>o:inbria 0  06      0  •* 


Xalden  lal 


0   00 

Bone  Ash 0   0  0 

BrimBtone,  SdaSrd  0   0  0 
Saltpetre.  Bengal, 
S  per  oent. .' 0   0  0 


0   00     Bnidlsh U   0  0 

0   0  0  Cotfld.Cake,deoort.  0  0  0 

LllwlBolni»jr.P.qf -8  »  i 
0   0  0BApeMed.OuzerstSl7e 

OllolMimr JM« 

tiSoir.  1st  P.T.C.  S  6  0 
S  lOOl    „   raper.  Hocths  t  B  0 
8AHUSL  DOWNBB  Axn  CO.,  Genesal  Brokers. 

Exchange  Court,  Liverpool. 


Vitr.o(8oda.p.ot.0  10  6 
CloTeraeed,  N.Am, 
red,  new  per  owt.  s  6  0 


lis  J 
I  •( 

0  «• 

9  5« 


Affrioalfeoral  Ghemloal  Works,  Stowmvlnt.  Boiolk. 
FrmUoe'sOsrMa  XHrare  for  Com  Orope per  tos^  V  ' 

Unsold  Haann -        •?! 


j'sTomlp  Ibaore 

Preatlos'i  BapTphosp^ie  of  Uum .. 


oi« 


END    OF    VOLUME    LI. 
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